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Ai.RXANi‘r Tt tin' (invtt i\lnu 

ho :ij)pn»}U'lu'il the tomlj of Arhillos, 
“(Ml! foitmiato ymitli, \\h(» had n 
IliiiiKT to 1)0 tho horahi <»f yoor famo !'* 
“Anti Hi ‘11 tlid ho .<ay mo," tho 
Koinati historiiin : “ for, unions th*' 
///ad hud boon written, the ^^an^o 
earth ^\hi^h eoAored hi< l)«»dy \\muM 
IiaAo biiriod Ids uame.” Novor was 
the truth of these words more elearly 
eviihod than in tlio ease of the IhiKo 
of Maki iu)RoniH. Uonsuuunato as 
were th<‘ abilities, nnbrok»‘n the suo- 
tess, immense the sor\iees of ihi^ 
{^reiit I'ominamler, he enii seareely be 
said to be known to the v.ast inajorily 
of bis rountryiiu‘11. They lias e heard 
the distant eeho t>f his fame as they 
liuve that of the exploits of 'I'iinonr, (»f 
JLija/.et, and <if (ien'^diis Kiian ; the 
names of Blenheim and Hamillies, (»f 
MHlphujitet and Uudenarde, awaken 
a tninsieiit foelinj; of exultation in 
their bosoms ; but as to the partieu- 
lars of these' events, the diflieulth'.s 
with Avhieh their general had to 
struggle, the objeets for w^iieli ho 
couti'inlcd, even tho plaeos where 
they oeeurred, they are, for the most 
part, as ignorant ns they are of simi- 
lar details in the campaigns of JJaber 


or Amf-ngzebe. Wliat they do know', 
is derived chietly, if not entirtdy, from 
the histories of their enemies. Marl- 
borough's exphdts have made a i»ro- 
digioiis impression on the (’ontineiu. 
'J'he Trejeh, who felt tlu' edge of his 
flaming sword, uinl saw' fin* glories of 
the (j'nntdii Monanjue turn from the 
long triumphant l>row of Loui.s XIV. : 
the Dutch, who found in his eom]iicr- 
ing arm tlie stay of their sinking 
r»*publ;e, and tludr salvation froui 
.•‘lavery andperseeiition ; the ( lermaus, 
w ho >:iw the fianu s of the Jhdatinatt* 
avenged by his resistless power, ainl 
the ravages of war itilh'd back from the 
Khine into the tc'rriton' of the state 
which had provoked them ; thoLuther- 
ans, who beheld in him the appointed 
iii-Ntminont of divine veiigeanee, to 
punLh the abominable i>ovt\dy and 
cruelty (»f the revocation of the edict 
of Nantev—havc concurred in cele- 
brating Ids exploits. The French 
nurses frightened their children with 
stories ot*“ Marlhrook,*’ as the Ori- 
entals say, when tlulr horses st.art, 
they see the shadow of lllchard Cittnr- 
de-Lion ^'rossing their ])alh. Napo- 
leon, hummed the well-known air, 
“ sVii vft a lA guerre,’’ 


Letters and Dfspafrhes of John f'hnrrhill, First Duke of Mttrlboronph, from 
]»02 to 171“. Edited by t^iH (iijuitoK Ml BuA), (kCMk, M a *'ler- General of thu 
Ordiianee, &e. .‘1 vols. "l^ondon, 184.*i. 
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IKrhen lie crossed the Kieiocn to com- jrress of society in the first volume of 
mence the Moscow eampaijry. Hut (Carles V. Tiibbon’s inroniparablo 
. in England, the country which ho has powers of elassilication aiul <lescrip- 
made illustrious, the nation he has tion are wholly awanling. 'I'lie lire 
i^yed, the land of his birth, he is com- of 2^apier's military jactures lujed not 
.naratively forgotten ; and were it not bo looked for. AVliat is usually coni- 
' fer the popular pages of Voltaire, ami plained of in Smt>llett, espeeially by 
the shadow which a great ni^ne his 3 ’onne|i-eaders, is, that lu* is so 
throws over the stream of lime in dull—the m(*st fatal of all defects; ami 
spite of ever}’ neglect, he would be. the most inexcnrablc in an historian, 
virtually unknown at lhi< moment to llis heart was m)t in hi-tory, liis 
nineteen-twentieths of the Hriti^h hand was not trained to j| ; it is iu 
people. ‘‘ Koderiek Kaiuloiu'’ or IVregiiius 

it is the fault of the national hl-^to- rickle," not thi'Ct>utiiniati«)n of Hume, 
rians w hieh has ocea^ioned thi’^ Miigu- that his powers ar<* t«> be >eeii. 
lar injustice to one of the greatest of Lord Mahon ha> brought to tlio 

Hriii^h lioroes — certainly the ino.>-t subject of the hi'-tory of Kiigiand from 

coii'summate. if wo oxcapt Welling- the treaty of rtieelit to that of Ai\- 
ton, t*f Hriti -h military evunm inders. la-Chapelle, talent'< of a kind mm h 
>’o man }*■! appeaivil who ha" better adapted for doing jM"tIee to 
done any thing like jii"ti(.e to the ex- ]Marlbor4)ngh*N eanii*aigns. lie Inis 

ploit'i J.f ^laillairoiigh. Smollett, nanurkabb* power Ibr in«li\ hliial n.ir- 

wlio-'e nni»retending narrative, et.iu- ratiNe. His aeeninit i»f the gallant 
piled for liie bookseller, ha's (aaaiinti .attempt, nml ‘■•nbve<im'nt hair-bnoulii! 
a p:l^Mng ]>oimlarity by being the esea]M‘< of the Ihetemler in 174r>, is 
only existing >ei|uei to* Hume, bud • full tif iutere>.t, and is jn^th i»raiM*d 
none of the fpialities mressar} to by sKmomli as by far the lle^r ae- 
• write a military hi>torv, <»r make the eomit < \tant of that romanth* ad\en- 
iiaiTathoof heroic exph»it'. iiiterc-t- tm-e. H«‘ poK^^es^iw also a fair ainl 
ing. His talents f«>r hnino^ir. :i< all (‘juitabh- judgnient. lunchdi^criiniiui- 
the world knows, woregn-at — forpri- ti^m. tvident talent for drawing chit- 
vate adventure*, «>r the defineatiim Jif ra<‘ter'«, and that upright and honour- 
common life ill novels eoiL-ider.ibh'. able heart, u hieh the n*ijn}^it<^ 
ibit he had none of the Jiigher ^jiinli- for sneces's; in tlie delineation. .a.s if i.s 
ties nee' ssary to form a great hi-to- forvucce^^inthceomiuelidexents. Hi.^ 
riaii ; ho bad neither dramatic nor imlu^try in (examining ami eolleciiii" 
descriptive jiower ; he was entindy autlne.dties is great ; he is .1 sehol.n*, 
doftitnte of pliilo?r*}>hie view’.s or a stat<‘"man, ami a gentleman— no 
power of general arguniont. In the small reijiiisites for the ju^i delinea- 
dclincation of individual <*haracter. he tion of imble and genoruns aehieve- 
is often happy; his talents a inents. Bnl m»tw ithstandhig all this, 
rorelist, and as the iiarr.ator of pri- his work is not the one to rescuo 
vate event?, there app(?ar to advaii- ^farlbonmgh's fame from the nn- 
tage. But he w'as neither a poet nor worthy obsenrity into which, in thi* 
a painter, a .'statesman nor a philoso- eonntrv. it ha.s fallen. He takc.s np 
pher. lie neither .‘■aw whence tlie the thread of erupts where IMarl- 
stream of events had <^)nie, nor borough left them : he begin.s only at 
whither it wa.s going. 'NN o dook in the jicacc of rtrocht. Besides this, 
vain in his page.s for the lui'id ar*ni- he is not by nature n military limtorian, 
ments and rhetorical power with and if h^iad begun at the KevoUitioii, 
which Hume illustrated, and brougfit, the casl^ould probably have been tha 
us it w ere, under the mind's eye, the same. I.<ord Alahon’s atte!iti(m has 
general arguments urged, or rather been maiiilyfixed on domestic stoiy; it 
which might be urged, by ajdlity is in ill iistratingpariiamentary contests 
equal to his own, for and^^yainst or court intrigues, not military events, 
every great cliaugc in British hLstory. that his powers have been put forth. 
As little do we tind the captivating lie has given a clear, judicious, anc] 
colours with which Robert.son lias elegant narrative of Britisli histoiy, 
painted the discovery and w onders as regards those, so faras it is embrac^ 
of Ametiqt, or the limpnoiis glance by lii.s accomplished pen ; but the hw- 
which he l^ thrown over the pro- toijau of Marlborough must treat him 
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as socoiid to iioiu', not even to L^nis 
XIV. or William lU. Jn.stico will 
novorbo done to the hero of the Kng- 
lisli Revolution, till hi^ Lilt* is the sub- 
feet of a .separate work In every school- 
b<*y s hamls. \\'e must have a memoir 
of him to be the companion of Son- 
t hoy’s Life of Nelson, Ad Napier’s 
IVniiisular War. 

Voltaire, in his “Sierlo de Lonis 
X I could not avoid infj a sketch 
of the, exfdoita of the lliitish hero; 
ami his natural iini)Hrtiulity has led 
him, so far as if "oes. to frivc a toler- 
ably fair oue. It need hardly lx? said, 
that coming from the pen of sfich a 
writer, it i.s lively, animated, and 
tli.-tinct. lJut Voltaire mhs not a 
luililary hi<torian : lit* had none of 
llic li‘eii»"sor as'^oeiatiou" which e<‘ii- 
•-titiite one. AVur, when he wrote, 
had Ih'eii for above half a century, 
with a f«'w brilliant except itois. :i In*.- 
iint ftitle* rrench. In the War 

Ol tilt' Niicee''''i<ni they had lt>^t tln*ir 
a.''cend»'iicy in continental Knrope 
in tbaf «*! thcS?ven Yeai.-. nearly their 
W'holf c«*loiual douiinunt^. 'Hie h.anU 
w^Ul Ld«*rie> ‘-f r,»nteiu»y, the dottbtfnl 
suece-i- of Latl’elt. were a ]K»or etim- 
pt u-ation for tht*-t‘ <U<u<ter'i. It was 
tin* fji'-hioii of hi- day tiMlecry w’ar «.*« 
the jranie of kin;:*', or IhoviuiT from the 
ajiibition of pne‘'t« ; if -tiperstitioii 
was al»oli,s|u*d. iut<I fstfudar virtue Jet 
into ‘^o\ernmeut, one eternal reign of 
peaee ami ju^fiee would eommence. 
With these writers the great object 
Win-, to carry the cabinets of kings 
l>y as*iaidt, and introduce philoso- 
pther- into poverninent througli the 
anlt*ehambe,rs of mistresses. Peter 
the (IreatwMs their hero, Catharine 
of Itu.ssia their divinity, for they 
placix! ph!lo«ophcrs at the head (d 
afl'aii-s. It WiL< to be snpposed 
that in Franco, the vamiuished coun- 
try, in such an age justice should be 
done to the Knglish oomjueror. Yet 
such were the talents of Voi^ire, es- 
pecially for making a subject popular, 
that it is on his w'ork, such as it is, 
that the fame of Marlborough mainly 
rcst.s, even in his owm country. 

Marll>oroagh, as might be expected, 
ha.s not w’anted biographers w ho have 
ievoted themselves, expressly and 
exclusively, to transmit fame and 
deeds to posterity. They have for 
the most part failed, from the faults 
most fatal, and yet most common to 


biographers— flinduepartialityin^ome, 

dulness and w^ant of genius in others. 
They began at an early period after 
his death, and are distinguished at 
Brst by tliat rancour on the one side, 
and exaggeratum on the other, by 
which sucii contemporary nan’atives 
are generally, and m that age were 
in a peculiar manner, distinguished* 
I. An abridged ac.c/>nnt of his life, de- 
dicated to tlie Duke of Montagiie, his 
eon-in-law% apj^ared at Amsterdam 
in 12mo; but it is nothing but an 
anonynfr>ii.s panegyric. II. Xot many 
years after, a lift* of Marllwrongh was 
publLshed. in three volumes ^juarto, by 
Thomas Ii^xlya^l, who had accom- 
panied him in many of his later tra- 
vels, and had bi eii the .spectator ol* 
some of the last of his militaiy’ e.x- 
jdoits. '^riiis Is a work of much higher 
authority, and contains inTieh valu- 
able iiifunnalion ; but it i-j prolix, 
long-wind‘‘d, and diffuse, filled with 
immatmal documents, and written 
throughout in u tone of inHated pane- 
gyric. HI. Aiudher life of Marl- 
borough, writti'ii with more ability, 
ai^l)caml at Paris in in three 
volume!^ oet:i VO. by Dutems. The 
author liad the advantage of all tho 
resource- for tlirowdng light on hia 
history wliich the archivc.s of France, 
tlien at the dispa«al of Xapoleou, 
who had a high admiration for tiie 
Kngli.sli gencrnl, could afford ; but it 
could hardly be expected that, till na- 
tional hi.storian.s of adequate ca}>acity 
for the t:i.sk had apjH*ared, it w'a.s to 
be properly discharged by foreigner?. 
Yet such is the partiality which an 
author naturally contracts for tho 
hero of his biography, that the work 
of Dutems, thongh the author has 
shown himself by no means blind to 
his hero’s faults, is perhaps chiefly 
lilameable for being too much of a 
panegj+ic. IV. Hy far the fullest and 
most comp lote history of Marlborough, 
however, is that which was published 
at London in IBIS, by Archdeacon 
Coxe, in five volumes octavo. This 
learned flnthor had access to all the 
officUl dociftnents on the subject then 
knowITto be in existence, particnlaiiy 
the Plenhcim Papers, and he has 
made good use of the ample niafcrials 
placed at his disposal ; but it cannot 
be said that he has made an interest- 
rag, though Jic certainly has a valu- 
able, work. It has reached a second 
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Cilition, but it now little heard of: 
a certain proof, if tlic importance of 
his subject, and value of li is materials 
is taken into account, that it labours 
under some ins urnn unit able defects in 
COInpo^^tioIl. ^sor is iiditfuMilt to sec 
what these defects are. The vener- 
able Archdeacon, respectable for fiis 
industn*, bis learning, his researches, 
Lad not a ray of genius, and genius is 
the soul of history. He gives every 
thing with eipial iniuntenei^s, makes 
no attempt at digesting or com- 
pression, and fills his pages with 
letters and state -papers at full 
length ; the certain way, if not con- 
nected by ability, to scud them to the 
bottom.* 

Dean Swift's history of the four 
last years of Ciueeii Anne, and his 
Apology for the same sovereign, con- 
tain much valuable information con- 
cerning Marlborough's life ; but it 
Is so mixed up with the gall and 
party sjiirit which formed so csmmi- 
tial *a part of the Dean of St Ta- 
trick’s character, that it cannot be 
relied on as imi»artial or authentic.* 
The life (»f James II. by Clarlre con- 
tains a great variety of valufdde and 
enrions details drawn from Ibe Stuart 
Papers sent to the Prince llegeiit on 
the demise of the Cardinal York ; and 
it would be well for the reputation of 
Marlborough, as well as many other 
eminent men of the soventeenlh ami 
eighteenth centuries, if sonic of tluuii 
could be burioil in oblivion. But by 
far the Ix'st life of Marlborough, in a 
military ]KMiit of view, is that recently 
published by Mr Gh ig, in his “ Milit ary 
Commanders of Great Britain," — a 
sketch characterizoil by all the scienti- 
fic knowledge, practical acquaintance 
with war, and brilliant power of de- 
scription, by which the other writings 
of that ^fted author arc distfhgnished. 
If he would make as good usoof the 
vast collection of papers which, under 
the able auspices of Sir (ieorge Mur- 
ray, have now' issued from the precis, 
as he has of the more scanty mate- 
rials at his disposal when lienvrotehLs 
account of Marlboroughf he i^tiuld 
write the history of that hi!!®; and 


snoerc-edc the wl.-ii even for any 
otlicr. 

The fortunate accident is generally 
know n by which the great collection of 
papers now in course of publication in 
J.oiidon has been bmiight to light. Tliat 
this col lection should at length have be- 
come know#is less surprising Hum th.it 
it should so long have remained forgot- 
ten, and liavc eluded the searches of s«» 
many jvrsons interested in the subjeef. 
It embraces, as Sir George ^Murray's 
lucid preface nientiuns, a complete se- 
ries oi the correspondence of the great 
duke fnun 1702 to 1712, the ten years 
ofliLsinost important publicservices. In 
addition to the de.-'patches (d'the dnko 
himstdf, the letters, almost equally im- 
inen>!is, of bis private .s»*cretary, M. 
(’ardonmdl, and a ionrnul written by 
bis gr:U‘e'.-. chaplain. Dr Hare, .after- 
wards Bi^h^>p of I'liiehester, are con* 
tained in the eighteen manuscript \o- 
imnes which were discovered in th-* 
record -room of Ileuvington, mar 
'^Voodstock, in CK’IoImt 1SJ2, ami ar * 
now given to the t*iiblie. 'I'heyareot 
essential s<‘r\ice, e-pecially in r« nder- 
iiig intelligible the details of tin* cor- 
respondence, which would *dher\\ise 
ill great part be uninteresting, and 
scarce understood, at least bythe ordi- 
nary reader. Sune of the' ime,t va- 
liuilde parts of the w'(»rk, pariidilarly 
a full detail of the battle of Blenheim, 
are drawn from Dr Hare’s journal 
In addition tothis, tln bulletinsof most 
of the events, issued by governinont at 
the time, are to be fonml in notes at 
the pr»>pcr placf*" ', and in the text are 
occasionally contaiited sliort, but cor- 
rect and biminous notices, of the pre- 
ceding or contemporaneous political 
and military twents w hich are alluded 
to, but not described, in the dispatches, 
and w liich are nec^jkry to understand 
many <d their panTulars. Notliiiig, 
ill a wor<l, has been omitted by the, 
accomplished editor which could il- 
Instrntt^r render intelligible the valu- 
able rofiection of materials placed at 
hi‘« disposal : and yet, with all hksjuiins 
and ability, it is often very diflictilt to 
follow' the detail of events, or nnder- 
gtiiml the matter alluded to iu the 


♦ Marlborough, " wys Swift, is as voracious a>s Ij^ll, and as ambitious as tho 
dovil. What he desires aliovc every thing is to ‘he made conimamler-in-chief for 
Ufe, and it is to satisfy hifbambition and his avarice that he has opposed so xnaiij 
intrigues to tho efforts made for the restoratiop of peace.” 
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(iospatclios: — .so {^reat i.s the lackiof 
iiiioriuatioii on the eventful War of 
the Succession which pr(*vailSt from 
the want of a popular Instorian to 
record it, even among well-informed 
persons in thi.s country ; and so true 
was the oh>ervat ion "olft Alexander 
the (ireat, that but for the geniu.s of 
Homer, the exploit.s of Achilles 
would have been buried under the 
lumuhis which covered his remain.s! 
And w hat should we have known of 
Alexander him.self more than of Attila 
or (Jenghis Khun, but f<»r the fa.^ci- 
nating j»agos of (.^uiiiius Curtins and 
Arrian V 

To the historian wlio is to go mi- 
nutclv into the details <»f Maiibo- 
rongh’" laiupaigns and negotiations, 
and to whom accurate and autheiitie 
information is of inestimable imjuirt- 
ance, it need hardly be said lhatthe.se 
)>upers are of the utmost value. Hut, 
lo the gein’r.il reader, all ."Uch volumi-. 
nous j»ublicati(»ns !indde**iiatchesinust^^ 
as a mutter ot llece^>ity, be eompara- 
lively uninteresting. They always 
contain a great deal of re]ietitio!i, in 
cou.‘'e(iueiice of the nece.^.-ity uuder 
whi< h the commander lay, of conimii- 
nitatiug the same event t<i those with 
whom h<‘ was in eorre.^pondence in 
mail} didereiit ijuarters. (Jroul ]»art 
of them relate to details <»f di.seipliiic, 
funii.'lilng siijij)lit..>ri, gettiiiL" uji stores, 
ami otlu'i* nece-.-ar} matters, <>f little 
>alne e\eji to the loVtoriaii, except in 
.So far as tliey illu.-trafe the imlustry, 
<nergy, ami dlflienlties of the com- 
mamUr. The general reader who 
jiluuges into the mid.-t of the Marl- 
boiough desjulehes in thi.s age, or into 
those (»f Wellington in the next, when 
contemporary n collection is lost, will 
tind it im]tOssib^to uiiderstaud the 
greater i>art of"e matters referred 
to, am! w ill soon lay aside the volumes 
in de.spair. Such works are highly 
valuable, but they are so to the an- 
nalist or hi.storian rather tli<^ tin* or- 
dinary reader. They are the mate- 
rials of history, not history Itself. 
They bear the same relation to the 
works of Livy (»r (Jibbou which the 
rude block.s in tlio qiiany to the 
temples of St Peter’s or tlie Parthenon. 
Ordinary readers tire not aware of 
this when they take 11^^ a volume of 
tlcspatchcs ; they expect to be as much 
fascinated by it as they are by the 
correspondence of Madame de Sc^gntS 


Cowper, Gibbon, or Arnold. They 
w'ill soon find Ihoir mistake : the book- 
sellers will erelong find it in the sale 
of stK'h w'ork.s. The matter-of-fact 
men in ordinary life, and the compilers 
and drudges in literature — that is, iiine- 
tcsitli.s of the readers and -writers in 
the world — are never w eaiy of descant- 
ing on the rnestimable importance of 
authentic docnment.s for history; and 
-without doubt they arc right so far as 
the collecting of materials goe.s. There 
must be quarriers befon* there can be 
architect.s : the hew’crs of wood and 
draw<‘r.s of w’ater are the ba,‘>i.s of all 
civilization. Hut they are not civili- 
zation itself, tliey are its jiioueers. 
Truth i.s es.scntial to an estimable cha- 
racter : blit many a man i.s in.siip- 
jiortably dull who never fold a false- 
hood. I’lie pioneers of Marlborough, 
however, have now gone before, and 
it will be the fault of Kngli^li genius 
if lln»*!ivine artist iloe.s not erelong 
make the proper use of the materials 
at length ]>laecd in lii.s hands. 

flohn Churchill, afterward.** Duke 
of Marlborough, wa.s born on the oth 
July ?CoO, (new- style,) at Ash, in the 
coimty^f l)evon. Ills father wa.s Sir 
'Win.'ston Churchill, a gallant cavalier 
wlio hud draw n liis sword in behalf of 
Cliarle'^ I , and had in coii.seiineiice 
been deju ived of Iiis fortune and driven 
into exile by Cromw ell. His juitenial 
family A\a.s vmy nm ient, and boasted 
its de.'<ccnt from the Court ifa de J*oi- 
tou, who came into Kngland with the 
(’onqtieror. His mother was Kliza- 
betli Drake, who claimed a collateral 
connexion with the descendants of 
the illustrious Sir Prancis Drake, the 
great navigator. Young Churchill 
received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion from the parish clergyman in 
l)cvons|jire, from whom he imbibed 
that firm attachment to tlie Protes- 
tant ftith by wliich he was ever after- 
-ivards dfl^tiuguished, and which detcr- 
mirietl his conduct in the most impor- 
tant crisis of his life. He was after- 
Wiudspjaccdat the school of St Paul’s; 
anj it was there that Jie first disco- 
vertE|^on* reading Vegetius, that liis 
bent of mind was decidedly for the 
military life. Like many other men 
destined for future distinction, he made 
no great figure as a scholar, a circum- 
stance easily explained, if w^c recol- 
lect that it* is on the knowledge of 
words that the i-cputatiou of a school- 
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boy, of things that of annin, i** founded. 
But the -despatches now piibiished de- 
monstrate that, before he attained 
middle life, he was a ])roiicieiit at least 
ill Latin, French, and English comiKH 
mtiou ; for lettei's in each, tvritten in a 
very pure style, are to be found in ndl 
parts of his correspondence. 

From early youth, young Churchill 
was distingnisiied by the elegance (*f 
lus manners and the beauty of his 
countenance and figure — advantages 
which, coupled with the known loyal 
principles of his fatlit'r, and thfi snfter- 
ings he bad undergone in the i*uyal 
cause, procured for him, at the early 
age of fifteen, the sitiialion of page in 
the honsehold of the Duke of York, 
atterwards J auics II. 1 1 is iuclinatiou 
for arms was then so decided, that that 
prince procured for liiin a coinniissioti 
in one of the regiments of guards 
when he was only sixteen years old. 
His uncommonly handsome liguw; then 
attmctetl no small share of notice from 
the beauties of the court of Charles 
11., and even awakened a passion in 
one of the royal niistres'v-s lierself. 
Impatient to signalize hini'elft how- 
ever, he left their seductions. Hud em- 
barked as a ^olunt€e^ in the expedi- 
tion against Tangiers in 1700. 'i'hns 
his first essay in anus w .is imule in 
actions against the Mooi*^. Having 
returned to (Ireat Jiritain, he attracted 
the notice of the Comuess rd' ('.i*tle- 
maine. afterwards Jbiclic-s of (’leve- 
laml, then the favtnjrite niistiv-fs of 
Churle.s 1 1.. who had uistingv.i-'>hed him 
by her rcganl before he embarked fur 
Xtrica, and who made him a present of 
it.'y.mo, with which the young soldier 
bought an annuity of a-year, 

which laid the foundation, says Ohc.s- 
tcrfield, of all his subsequent for- 
tunes. Charles, to removj^ a dan- 
gerous rival in her unsteady afibc- 
tions, gave him a company Hn the 
guards, and .sent him to the ^oiitiiieiit 
with the auxiliary force which, in those 
days of English humiliation, the ca- 
binet of St James's furnlslied to Louis 
XIV. to aid him in pubdhing ,tlie 
United Provinces. Thu.s, 1^^ axjjjgular 
coincidence, it was under 'rurenue, 
Conde, and Vauban that (lie future 
conqueror of the Btjurbon.s first learned 
the art of scientific warfare. Welling- 
ton went through the same di.scipliiie, 
but in the inverse order : bis first 
campaigns were made against the 


French in Flanders, his next against 
the bastions of Tippoo and the Mah- 
ratta horse hi llindostan. 

Churchill had not been long in 
Flanders, before his talents and gal- 
lantry won for him deseiTcMl distinc- 
tion. The campaign of lt)72, which 
brought the French annies tu the gates 
of Amsterdam, and placed rlie I'nited 
States within a h.iir’s-breadth of de- 
struction, was to him fntilful in valu- 
able lessons. He dlstinguislieil him- 
self afterwariU so much at the sit ge 
of Niniegneii, that Tnrciiue, who (■<»»- 
staully culled liiiu by his sohritfmt of 
the luuulsiuue Ktiglishnmn,*’ pre- 
dicted that he would one day be a 
gro.at man. In the fidlowing ynir he 
hail the good fortune to .“ave lhe lift* 
of his colimel. the Duke of Monmouth ; 
and distiugiLi>hed hiin^elf so imicli at 
the t-iege of Ylaestricht. that Louis 
XIV. publicly thanked him at the 
head of his army, ami ju*»)tni>ed him 
his powerful infim^me v>ith t'harles 
il. liu' fiitmv promotion. He Utile 
thought what a formidable enemy he 
Wits then tbstcring at tlje court of Ids 
cdisequious brother stivoreign. 'fhe re- 
sult of J-ouU XlV.’s intcrci ssion was, 
that ( hurchill was made Ueiiten.ant- 
colonel: and he continiu^il loservewith 
tlie Engli.'^li auxiliary force isi I'l;*n- 
ders, under the French geiuTiib, till 
1077, when he rvliinuMl wlili his rogi- 
meijt to J.ojidou. Beveiid all doulit 
it was the.se live years' .n r; ice iiiuhT 
the great iiia-iers of the miiitan art, 
who tlien sust.ained t!ie ]'ower and 
a halo round the <T«>svn of l.oin.s 
XIV.. which undercil M:n!!>or<»ug!i 
the consumm.de (winmauder tliat, 
from the moment he wui.s jdaced at tin* 
head of the Aili<*d armies, he showetl 
himself to have bi^ine. One of the 
most hiterestiug tSl instructive les- 
sons to be learned from biographv is 
the long step«, the v*ast umomit of 
pnivions prejiaration, the nurm'voiu^ 
changes^ sonto pro.spcroiis, others ad- 
verse, by which the mind of a givat 
man i.s ^iiued, and he 'ls pn*pured for 
playing the important part he is in- 
tended to perform on the theatre of 
the world. Providence doc.s noihing 
in vain, and wlien it lia-s selected a 
]Kirticular mind for great achievement, 
the eventd v^jhich luijipen to it all seem 
to conspire in a mysterious way for 
its development. Were any one 
omitted, some essential' quality iu the 
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diaracter of the future hero, slate*-, 
mail, or ]>hUoso[)her >Yould bo foiuid 
to he iiwuutiiig;. 

Here «'ilso, as iu every other period 
of history, 'ive may sec how uu- 
|>rinciplc(i auiUtlou overvaiilts itself, 
■and the luoasures which ^.‘Oiii at first 
sight most securely to establish its 
oppressive reign, iu‘e the unseen means 
by wiiich an overruling power works 
out its destrncLion. Doubtless the 
other niUiLsters of Louis XI Y. deem- 
ed iheir master's power »ocure wheu 
this Knglisli alliance was eoucluded; 
w hen the Liigli-h monarch had be- 
come a state jiensioiier of the court 
of Versailles ; when a secret treaty 
hail united them by ajipaivntly iudis- 
fiolnble bonds; when the iniuislers 
equally and the jiatriof.', of England 
were corrupted by his brilies; when the 
dreaded fleets of Dritaiu were to be 
seen in union with tho-Mi of France, 
to break ilouii the squadrons ot an ia- 
cuusiileralde republic ; when the de- 
bcendaiu& of the conquerors of CresM', 
I'oiliers, lind Aziucour stoutl side by 
fcide with the »ucves>ors ol* the >an- 
<juL'^hed iu tho>e disastrous fieUl>, to 
achieve the conquest of Flanders and 
llolUiiid. 'IVithout doubt, so far 
human forc^iiglit could ^o, lalU^oi^ 
and (Jolbert wcie right. Aothing 
could iipjH'iir so decideilly calcul.Ued 
to fi\ tlie power of Louis XI on tiu 
immovable fuiiiidalioii. But how 
\ain are the caicuhitions of the great- 
<*>t iiuuiaii ime!iecr.s, wlieii put in i>p- 
j*..>itiou to the overruling nill of Oiu- 
idpoience ! it was that very Englis-h 
..Uianee whi^lt ruined Louis XIA as 
the Au.^truui alliance and uuirUge, 
whicli seemed to put the keystone iu 
the an il of liis greatnc.i.s, afterwanks 
Tuiiietl Xapoieon. By the clfcct, and 
one of tlie iiKtot iK^.sind cliects, i*f the 
Englksli iiliiaucc, a stroug body of 
liritisU aa\itiarie.s were .sent to I'laii- 
<lers ; the English oliicers learned Iho 
theory and praetiee of war in the be.st 
<if idi schools, and uuder the best of all 
teachers ; that ignorance of the inili- 
tary art, the result iu every age of 
our insular situation, and wiiicii gene- 
rally causes the four or five first years 
of every war to lermiiiate iu disaster, 
was for the time removed, aud that 
mighty genius was developed nndor 
the eye of Louis XIV., and by the 
example of Tiircnne, wliich was dcs- 
jtlued to liiui back to iheir own iioU’ 


tiers the tide of Gallic luvasion, and 
close in mourning the reign of the 
(JramU Monarque* Lcs hommes 
agissent,’’ say.s Bossuet, “ mais l)ieu 
lo3 meue.” 

ppou Churchiirs return to London^ 
the brilliant reputation wiiich had pre- 
ceded, and the even augmented per- 
sonal advantages which accompanied 
him, immediately rendered liim the idol 
of beauty and Awliion. Tlui ladies of 
the palace vied for his liomage — the 
nobles of the land hastened to culti- 
vate his society. Like Julius Ciesar, 
he was curriiid away bv* the .stream, 
aud plunged into the vortex of c,oiirtly 
(ILssipation with the ardoiu: which 
marks an eneigetic character in the 
pursuit whether of good or evil. The 
elegance of liis person and manners* 
and charms of his conversation, pre- 
vailed so far with Cluarles il. aud the 
Duke ofc York, that .soon after, though 
Ai4/t yet thirty vears of age, he obtaiu- 
Md a regiment.* In lOM) he married 
the celebrated Sarah Jcimings, the 
favourite lady in attendance 011 tlie 
I’riiicesd# Anno, second daughter of 
the Duke*' of York, one of the most 
adiuu’ed beauties of the court, and 
this alliance increased his intiueiicey 
already givat, with that Biinco, and 
laid the lbund.uion of the, future gran- 
deur of his fortunes. Shortly after 
his maiTuigc he aeeonqiauied the Duke 
of York to Scuthiud, iu the course ot 
whicli they both were m arly ship- 
wrecked oil the coast of Fife. On this 
occasion the Duke made the greatest 
efibrts to pre.sorve Ids favourlti 's life, 
and succe eded in doing .-^o, although 
th<‘ danger w a.s .such that many of the 
Scottish Doble.s pcrLsIied uuder Ids eye. 
On his return to London iu 1 he 
was jircsent^ by bis patron to the 
King, who Inade him colonel of the 
third rcgiifieut of guards. 'When the 
Duke ol York a.sceuded the throne in 
lOito, on the demise of his brother, 
Churchill ke]*t his place as ouc of the 
gcnllciiicn of the bcdcliamber, .'md 
was rrt]sed to the rank of brigadier- 
geueralf IJe was .sent by his sove- 
reign to ftiris to notify his .'iccessioii 
to Louis XIV., aud ou bis return ho 
w'jw created a peer by the title of 
Ihu'on Cluuvldll of Sandbridge in 
the county of Hertford — u title w hich 
he took from an c-state there which 
he had ac<iuircd in right of his wife- 
■On the revolt of the Duke of Mon- 
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inoutli, be hatl an opportunity of show- 
iug at once his iiiilitary al>i!ity, and, 
by a signal service, bis gratitude to 
his benefactor. Lord Fowrslnim had 
the command of the royal forces, and 
Churchill was his major-general. '4'he 
geiicral-iu-chief, however, kept so 
bad a look-out, that he was on the 
point of being surprised and cut to 
pieces by the rebel forces, who, on 
this occasion at Icn.sl, were conducted 
with ability. The gciu*ral and al- 
most all his otficers A\erc in their beds, 
and sound asleep, when Monmouth, 
at the head of all his fmees, .silently 
debouched out of his camp, and sud- 
denly fell on the royal army. Thc 
rout\vou\d have been e«.»mp\elo, and 
probably Jame.s II. dethroned, hud 
not Chnrcijiil, whose vigilant eye no- 
thing csca]>ed, observed tlie move- 
ment, and hastily collected a handful 
un-n, w ith whom ho made*so \ igo- 
rons a resistance as gave time for tin 
remainder of the army to form, and 
ivpi l this woU-couceived enterprise. 

Churchill's mind W4is too sagacious, 
and his knowledge of the L clings of 
the nation too extensive, not to be 
aware of the iH‘nl<ms n.uuri* of the 
f Our>e upon which James had adven- 
tured, in ondcavouriug to bring about, 
if not the absolute re-e-stablKolimciit 
of the Catholi<; religion, at lea<t such 
a qlla^i-cstabUslmlent of it as the 
people deemed, and probably witli 
rca,'>on, was, w ith so aspiring a Uuly of 
eccksiastics, in edect the .^ame thing. 
AVhen lie saw the headstrong monarch 
break through all bounds, and «»peuly 
trample on the liberties, while he 
shocked the religious feelings, of his 
])eopIe, he wrote to lihn to point out, 
in linn but respectful ti rms, the dan- 
ger of his conduct, lib declared to 
liOrd Galw'ay, when Jaihc.s'.s innova- 
tiou.s began, that if he persisted in his 
design of overtuniing the constitution 
and religion of his country, he w^oiiUl 
leave his service. So far lii.s conduct 
was perfectly unexceptionable. Our 
first duty is to our country, *our se- 
cond only to our bcnefactO]^ * If they 
are brought into coliisioa, as they 
often are daring the melancholy vicis- 
.situdes of a civil war, an honourable 
man, whatever it may co.st him, has 
but one part to take. lie mn.st not 
abandon his public duty for his pri- 
vate feelings, bat he must never be- 
tray ofiiciiU duty. If Churchill, per- 


ceiving the frantic course of his mas- 
ter, had withdrawn from his s(?rvice, 
and then cither taken no part in the 
revolution which folio w'ed, or even 
ai)]Huirc(l in arms against him, the 
moat scrupulous luoraliat could have 
discoveied ‘ nothing reprehensible in 
hLs conduct. History has in every 
age applauded the \iriue, while it has 
cumml-oratcd tin* angni>h, of the elder 
Brutus, w ho .Micrilice<l his suns to tlio 
perlinps too rigorous laws of his 
country. 

But Ciiuivhill did not do this, and 
ihcnce has aiiscn an inellaceablc blot 
on his memory. He did not ivUn- 
(p\isU the scvNice of the infatuated 
monarcb *, be, vclaiued bis oftice 
and commaiid" ; but he emplo^ed 
(he intiuemr and authority tlieiico 
deiived, to ruin his lH‘nefa<'tv>r. 
8o far were the repre.-sentatiuus of 
t'lunvbiil from having iii>)iireil any 
doubts (d* his fidelity, that Jame.s, 
wJieii the IVince of Urangt* landed, 
confided to him the command of a 
corps ot fixe ihoiiNand nienTdestinj*d 
to ojtjiose his progn‘s». At tlie xery 
time that he accepted that command, 
he hud, if we may believe Ids pane- 
gyrist Ledyard, signed a letter, along 
with several other ]»errs, adiliv-s^cd 
to the rrince of Orangi*, inviting him 
to come over, and had actually c«)n- 
cluded with Major-General Kiik, 
who commanded ut .XMiiiiiNter, a con- 
vention, fur the .seizure of the king 
and giving Itirn up to id.s lio.^^tile son- 
in-law. James wji.s secretly warned 
that Cluirchill was about io beiray 
him, but he refu-sed to believe it of 
one from whom he had hitiierto cx- 
j>erienccd sucli devotion, and wa.s only 
wakened from his dream of security 
by learning that his favourite hail 
gone over with the five thousand men 
whom he commanded to the rriuco 
of Orange. Xot content with this, it 
wa.s Cliurchiirs influence, joined to 
that of his wife, which Ls said to have 
induced James's own daughter, the 
rriuecss Anne, and rrince George of 
Xlciimark, to detach themselves from 
the cause of the falling monarch ; and 
drew from that unhappy sovcreigji 
the luouniful exclamation, **My God! 
xny very children have forsaken me.” 
In what doqp this condnet differ front 
that of Labedoycre, who, at the head 
of tlic garrison of Grenoble, deserted 
to 2iapoleoa when sent out to oppose 
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liiniV— or Lavalette, who employed liih 
influence, as postmaster under Ix>uis 
XVlll., to forwanl the lnij)erial con- 
spiracy V— or Marshal Ney, w ho, after 
))roiiiisiug at the court of the. Tuileries 
tohriiigthc cx-einpcrorha^k in an iron 
»tagc‘, no sooner reached the royal camp 
at Meiuu, than he issued a proclama- 
tion callinj' on the troops to desert 
tin' l:fourbons, and mount the tricolor 
(iOckadc? Nay, is not Churcliill .s con- 
duct, in a moral point of view, worse 
than tliat of Ney ; for the lattcraban- 
doncd the trust reposed in him by a 
new master, forced upon an unwiliin«( 
nation, to rejoin his old benefactor 
and eom\»anlon in arms ; but the for- 
mer abandoned the trust reposed in 
him \>y bis old master and beiu*fact<»r, 
to laiifje himself under the banner of 
a competitor for the throne, to whom 
he was iKumd neither by duty nor 
oblijration. And yet such is often the 
iinM|u.ility of crimes and puiiL'^hraciits 
in tliis world, that Churchill was rais- 
< d to the jtinuacle of pvatness by the 
\crv conduct which <ain>ij;^m'd Xcy, 
w iih Justice, so far as his toiuluet is 
<'oaccrn<‘d, to an ignominious death. 

•• 'l'rc.u>i)n ne'er prospers j for w hen it 
does, 

Nttiie dare call it treason.** 

IIist«iry forgets its fiist and noMc.st 
<Imy when it fails, by its distribution 
ttf praise and l>huue, to counterbalance, 
so far a.s its \erdict Ciaii, this inequa- 
lity, whiilj, ft»r iii.scrutable but duubt- 
hss wise jiuiposes, Providence has 
]nTiiiitted ill this transient scene, 
t'haiity furbhis us to scrutinize such 
condiu't t<»o severely. It is the de- 
plorable eflect of a successful rev^dn- 
ti(m, even when commenced f<*r the 
most necessary piirpo.ses, to obliterate 
the ideas of iiiaii on right and w rong, 
and .leave no other test in the general 
case for jmblic conduct but success. It 
is its first effect to place them in such 
trying circumstances that none but 
the most confirmed and resolute vir- 
tue can pass unscathed through the 
ordeal. He. knew the human heart 
well, who commanded us in our daily 
prayers to snpplicate not to be led in- 
to temptation, even before asking for 
deliverance, from evil. Let no man 
lie sure, however much, on a calm sur- 
v<‘y, he may condemn tlm conduct of 
Marlborough and Ney, that in similar 
cu*ciimstanccs he would not have done 
the some. ** 


Tlic magnitude of the service ren- 
dered by Churchill to the i*viiice of 
Orange, immediately ajipeared in the 
commaudsconferredupoii him. Hardly 
w'a.s he settled at William's hcad- 
qiuM'ters when he was dispatched to 
Ixmdon to assume the command of the 
Horse. Guards; and, while there, ho 
signed, on the 20th December lf588, 
the fuinoiLs Act of Association in fa- 
vour of the I'rince of Orange, Shortly 
after, he was named lieutenant-general 
of the armies of 'William, and imme- 
diately made a new organization of 
the troops, under officers whom he 
could trust, which proved of the ut- 
most service to William on the un- 
stable tlivone on which he was soon 
after seated. Ho w'as present at most 
of the long and momentous debates 
which took place in the House of I’ecrs 
on the question on whom the crown 
should be conferred, and at lir.Nt is said 
have iiioliiicd to a regency; but with 
a commendable delicacy he absented 
himself on the niglit of the decisive 
vote on the vacancy of the throne. 
He voted, however, on tlie 0th of 
February for the resolution wliich 
settled the crown on WilJiam and 
Mai’v ; and ho a-ssisted at their coro- 
nation, under the title of Eaii of 
Marlborough, to wliich be had shortly 
before been elevated by William. 
England having, on the accession of 
the new’ monarch, joined the conti- 
nental league against France, Marl- 
borough received the command of the 
Hrilish auxiliary force in the Nether- 
lands, and by his courage and ability 
contributed in a remarkable, ihanuer 
to the victoiT of Walcourt. In KJlH) 
he received orders to return from 
Flanders in order to as.'iiime a com- 
mand in Ireland, then agitated by a 
general iipiurrcction in favour ’ of 
James; but, actuated by some remnant 
of attachimjnt to his old benefactor, he 
eluded oil various pretences comply- 
ing with the order, till the battle "of 
the llovne had extinguished the hopes 
of the dethroned monarch, when be 
came ove>jiand made himself roaster 
of Cork and Kiiisale. In 1691 he was 
sent again iuto Flanders, in order to 
act under the immediate orders of 
William, who was then, with hci'oic 
constancy, contending with the 
still superior forces or loanee; but 
hardly had ^ he landed there when 
he was arrested, deprived of all 
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3us commauds, and sent to the Tower 
of London, alou^r with severfU of tUe 
noblemen of distinction in the British 
senate. 

^ Upon this part of the history of 
Marlborouj^di tiiere hau;,\s a vcit of 
mystery, which tall the papers brought 
to light in more recent times have not 
entirely removed. At the time, his 
disgrace was by many attributed to 
some cutting sarcasms in which lie 
bad indulged on the predilection of 
William for the continental troops, 
and especially the Dutch ; by others, 
to intrigues conducted by La<ly Marl- 
borough and him, to obtain for the 
Princess Amie a larger pension than 
the king was disposed to allow her. 
But neither of these causes are suttt- 
cicut to explain the fall and arrest of 
so eminent a man as Marlborongh, and 
who hud rcudored such important siir- 
viccs to the newly -estaldidied mo- 
narch. It would appear fii*m wliat^ 
bas transpired in later limes, that a 
much more serious cause h.ad jiroduced 
the rupture between him and AMlUam. 
The charge brought again.>f lu'in at 
the time, but which was bot pri)-e- 
cuted, as it was found lo rest on false 
or msulHcient evidence, was that of 
having, along with Lords Salisbury, 
Cornbury, the Bishop of IbK hestcr, 
and Sir Basil Ferebrace, signed the 
scheme of an association for the resto- 
ration of James. Sir John I'ennick, 
who was executed for a tn*asoiiablc 
correspondence with James 11. .'Shortly 
after ilariborough’s arrest, declared 
in the conr.se of his trial tliat he was 
privy to tb»* design, had received the 
pardon of the exiled raanarch, and 
had engaged to ]>rocure fi)r him the 
iidhcsiou of the army. 'J'he Pai)ej-s, 
pubU-sUed in Coxe, rathof eorrol>orate 
the view that he was priv;jr to it ; and 
it is supported by those foimd at Home 
in the possession of Cardinal York,^' 


That iVlarlboiough, disgusted with tho 
parliulity of William for his Dutch 
troops, and initated at the ojien seve- 
rity of his Goa eminent, should have 
retwnted of his abandonment of Ids 
former sovendgii and benefactor, is 
highly prot^ablc. But it can scarcely 
be taken as au apology for one act of 
trea.son, that he meditated the com- 
mission of another. It only shows 
how perilous, in public a.s in private 
lile, is any deviation from tin; path of 
iutogrity, that it impelled such a man 
into so tortuous and disivjvutablc a 
path. 

Marlborough, hoAvever, was a man 
whose services A\orc too valuable to 
the newdy - establi.shod dynasty, fgr 
him to be permitted to remain long in 
disgrace, lie Avas soon libei ated, in- 
deed, from tlie 'I'tiwer, aj< no .^uthdent 
evklence of his allegc‘d accc.si.i«»u to tlic 
conspiracy had been obtaiitoil. .Several 
years elapsed, however, before he 
emerged from liit‘ priv'acy into aaIucIi 
he prudently retired on his libera- 
tion fmm eonliiieiuent. Queen Alary 
having bt-eu carried ofl by the small- 
pox on the 17th (d January 
Marlbi»rougb A>i-jely ub>tuined from 
even taking part in the debate:, v\ liidi 
f\»lIo\Ai<l ill Purliauieut, during A^hieh 
of ilic malcouteiit.'s iln^pped hinJs 
SL< to the propriety of conferring the 
crown on hi^ iuinn diate paii>‘iu's.>, the 
Ib'incess Amie. This jirudeni i\‘>t'r\e, 
together Auih tbi* ab.'^ nce <tf any de- 
cided proofs at lile tluie of Alarlbo- 
roughV com’^poiidence Avitli Janie.", 
sceiiin to h.i\e at length Wi^akeucii 
William s resentment, and b,\ degjve.s 
lie was taken back into faAour. The 
jicacu of Kvjsw il k, .'signed on the liutli 
of September l(i*J7, having luui&oli- 
dated the ]>OAver of that iijonaivli, 
MarllHirongh Avas, on the lUtli of 
June lillkS, made precojptor of tlie 
young I mkeof Gluuce.ster,hiii nephew, 


* ** During the interval botAveen the liberation of Marlborough anil the death 
of Queen Mary, we find )iim,,'fu conjunction Avith Godolphin and many otbi*r. 4 , 
auuntaining a clandestine tmorcourse with the exiled family On tho Hid Alay 

1694, only a few days before he offered his services to King M'ilHarn, he com> 
municatod to James, through Colonel .Sackville, intelligence of an expedition 
then fitting out, for the purpose of destroying the fleet in Brest harliotir.” — 
Coxs^B 2^arlboroufj^hj i. 7^. MarlboroughV conduct to the Stuarts,*' says Lord 
MahoDy was a foul blot on hi.s memory. To the h^i be persevered iu those 
deploi^le intrigue*!. In October 1713, he protested to a Jaeobito agent he 
would rather have his hands cut off than do any thing to prejudice King James.*' 
— Mauosi, i 21-22. 
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soil of tlic Tiiucoss Anne, and heir* 
proMUiniitivo to llu‘ tliioiie ; and this 
iipixdiituKfiit, which at once restored 
his credit at court, was aceompauied 
by the pracious expression — ‘’My 
h>rd, make my nejdiew res<nnble 
yonr>t‘lf, and ho ill be every tiling 
which 1 eitn dosin*/’ On the same 
day he M as re-appointed to Lis rauk 
as a privy councilior, and took the 
oaths and his seat ai^eordinply. So 
iully hail he non regained tlie conh- 
denco of AYilliain, tliat he was three 
times named oue of the nine lords 
justiciars to m horn the admiiiislration 
of attairs in (ireat Jhiiaiii Avaa f^ubaC- 
<luoiitly entrusted, during tlie tempo- 
rary :ibs4*nt*e of William in lloiland; 
and the War of the Suecesaum having 
become certain in the year 1700, 
that monarch, w ho was preparing to 
take an active ]»art in it, ap|Mduted 
Marl borough, on June 1701, his 
aml)a>'.^udor-e.\ti*aurdinury at the 
Hague, ami commander' in-i hiefuf the 
AUh'il b^rees in riamlers. 'riiis double 
nppoiiitmenr in cdcct invc'^tid Marl- 
borough Mitli the oniire direction of 
atfairN c^^il and military, so far us 
Kngland m','h concerned, on the <'oii- 
tiiie?ii. AVilliain, mUo mu** highly 
imiigimiit at the recc'gnition of tin- 
Clie\ alii-r St (icorge King ol 
Kiiglaml, on iln' death of his fatlwT 
*hinii-N II., in S'pU'inber ITul, was 
prejiaiier to jir(*-('cnte tliOMarMitli 
tlie \ igoi,r i;mi erance which so 

cmmenily diHiiugui>lie(! liis charac- 
ter, ulnn ln'wa- carried ulV by the 
fillers oi io bill from his hor.>o, on 
the HmIj March 17oj. Ihit that event 
made m> alteration in llu' iiart which 
Kngland took in thiMvar which wa> 
commencing, and it augmented rather 
than diminished the iallnence which 
Marlbf>ri»ugh bad in its direotioii. The 
Trinecss Anne, with whom, lioth indi- 
vidually and ihiMUgh Lady Alarlbo- 
roiigh,bo was "o intimately couneeted, 
mounted the throne without oppo.si- 
tion : and one of her first act.s was to 
bestow on MarUwroiigh the order of 
the Garter, eontirm him in liis former 
offices, and appoint him, iu addition, 
her plenipotentiary at the Htipiie. 
War was detdaix'd on the IfAh May 
170:?, and Marlborough immediately 
ivcnt ovt>r to the Netlioi*hinils to take 
Ihc comiiniml of the Allied army, sixty 
thonsautl strong, then lying before 
Nimcgucii, which was threalenett by 


a superior force ou the part of the 
French. 

It is at this period-time 1702— that 
the great and memorable, and withal 
blameless period of Mai Iborough's life 
couMuciiccd ; the next ten years were 
one unbroken series of efforts, victories, 
and glory. He arrived in the camp 
at Nimegucuoii the evening of the 2d 
July, having been a few weeks before 
at the Hague ; and immediately as- 
sumed the command. Lord Athlonc, 
w’ho had previously enjoyed that situ- 
ation, at first laid claim to aii (;qiial 
authority with him ; but thi.s ruinou-s 
division, which never is safe, save 
with men .so great as he and Kngene, 
and would uuque.^tionabJyhave [iroved 
ruinous to the common cause if shared 
with Athloue, was jirevented by the 
States-General, who jn?i.>led upon 
the undivided direction being conferred 
on ^lai'lborongh. Most fortunately 
/t i.^ i»reciscly at thus period that the 
coiTcspomience now pnblLsheil cum- 
mcnees, which, in the three volumes 
alread.v nublished, presents au un- 
broken .series of his letters to persons 
of esTry description down to May, 
170.S. They thus embrace the early 
successes in Flanders, the crot> march 
into Bavaria and battle of Blenheim, 
the exptdsiou of the French iVcaii 
(iermauy. the battle of ilamiiiies, 
and taking of Brusscis and Antwer}), 
the mission to the King of Mu-den at 
Hrca-den, the battle of Aliiiaiixa, in 
Sjiain, and all the important e^ cuts of 
the first >ix years of the war. iMoiv 
weighty and momentous materials for 
liisioiy uever were presoiitcd to the 
public ; and their inifKirtiiuce will not 
iio properly aiipreciiited, if the pre- 
vious condition of Knrope, and immi- 
nent hazariL to the iudependence of 
Jill the adjoining states, from the uu- 
nu^suved ambition, and va>t power 
of Louis XiV., is not taken into con- 
Eideration. 

Accustomed as w'e arc to regard the 
Botirbou.s as a fallen and unfortiiuate 
race, thp olyects ratiier of commisera- 
tion than .ifiprebension, and Kapolcoii 
as the only sovereign Avho has really 
threatened our iiicUqiendeiice, and all 
but effectetl tlie subjugation of the Con- 
tinent, w'eean .scarcely conceive the ter- 
ror with which a century and a half ago 
they, with reason, in.«pired all Europe, 
or the naxroV escape which the conti- 
nental states, at least, then made irom 
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being all reduced to tbc condition of 
provinces of France. The forces of 
that monarchy, at all times formidable 
to its neighbours, from the warlike 
spirit of its inhabitants, and their rapa* 
eioiis disposition, conspicuous alilvi' in 
the earliest and the latest times ; * its 
central situation, forming, as it were, 
the salient angle of a bastion ]>roJectiiig 
into the centre of (Germany ; and its 
numerous population — were then, in a 
peculiar manner, to be drei^dcd, fi*om 
their concentration in the hands of an 
able and ambitious monarch, n ho had 
rtuccccded for the first time, for two 
hundred years, in healing the di\ isious 
and stilling the feuds of its nobles, 
and turned their bnoyunt energy into 
the channel of foreign conquest. Im- 
mouse wiis the force which, by this 
able policy, was found to e.Kist in 
France, and terrible tbc danger w hich 
it at once brought upon the neigh- 
bouring states. It was rendered th<| 
more formidable in the time of Louis 
XIV., from the extraonlinary con- 
centration of talent which his di'«*eni- 
meiit or good fortune hiul* collected 
around hi.s tliixuie, and the coii.^iim- 
inate talent, civil and military, with 
which aflairs w ere directetl. Turenue, 
Boufilers, and Conde,w ere his generals ; 
Vanban w as his engineer, Lotivois and 
Torcy were his statesmen. Tlu* lustre 
of the exploits of these iUustriou.« men, 
in itself great, was much enhanced by 
the .“till greater ])Iazc of fame wliicli 
encircled his throne, from the genius of 
the literary men w'ho have gi\en .'<uch 
immortal celebrity his reign. 
ncillc and Kaciiie w ere his tragedians; 
INfoli^re w rote his comedies ; Bossuet, 
Fenelon, and Bourdalouc were his 
theologians ; ^MjlssIIIou his preacher, 
Boileau his critic ; Lc ^otre laid out 
hi.s gardens; Lc Brun 4 )aliited bis 
halls. Greatness had come upon 
France, as, in troth, it docs to most 
other states, in all departments at the 
same time ; and the adjoining nations, 
alike intimidated by a power which 
they could not resist, and dazzled by 
a glory which they could y)t emulate, 
come almost to despair of main- 
taining their independence ; and w ere 
sinking into that state of apathy, 
which is at once the consequence 


and the cause of c.xtraordinary re- 
verses. 

Tlic influence of these causes had 
distinctly appeared in tlie extraordi- 
nary good fortune w hich had attended 
the enterpfist's of Loui.^, and the nu- 
merous conquests he had made since 
he had laimclu^d into the career of 
foreign aggrandizement. Xothingcould 
resist his victoriDUs arms. At the 
head of an army of an hundred thou- 
sand men, directed by Turenne, he 
speedily overran Flaiuler.<. Its forti- 
fied cities yielded to the science of 
A^iuban, or the terrtn-s of his name. 
The boasted barrier of the Xetherlands 
was jiassod in a few weeks ; hardly 
any of its far-famed fortresses made 
any rosistauee. The ]».is.sage of the 
Bliiiie was ai hieved under the eyes of 
the monarch with little loss, ami melo- 
dramatic etlect. I )ue half of Holland 
was soon o\errun, and the prc'-eiiee 
of the French army at tlie g.ite> of 
Am.“terdiim M'enied to presage im- 
mediate destruction to the I'nited 
l*ro% luces; and but for the finnness 
of their leaders, ami a fortunate eom- 
binaiiuiiof eirtuinsiauces, iinqiie“iioii- 
ably would ha\ e done so. 'I’he alliance 
with Fngland, in the early part of his 
reign» and the junction of the fieri s of 
Britain and France to ruin tln*ir fieets 
and blockade their Jiarbours, .“eemed 
to depri\e them of their last iV“onrce,, 
derived from their eiUTgetic indn.-*try. 
Xor were .“uU^taIuial Indis awaniing 
from these compicnts. Als.iet' and 
FruucheGomtt* w ereo\ ernin, and, with 
Lorraine, penuanently aunexetl to the 
French monareliy ; and although, by 
the peace of Xhnegueii, part (»f his 
acquisitions in Fhuiders was aban- 
doned, enough was retained by the 
devouring monarchy to depri\’e the 
Butch of the barrier they had so 
ardently do-sired, and rcndertlieir situ- 
ation to the last degree precarious, in 
the neighbourhood of so foniiidabic a 
power. The heroic William, indeed, 
had not struggled in vain for the inde- 
pendence of his country. The distant 
l)owcr8 of Europe, at length wakciictl 
to a sense of their danger, had made 
strenuous eflbrts to coerce the ambi- 
tion of France ; the revolution of 1688 
had restored England to its natural 


* ** Gain turpe esse ducunt frumentum maiiu qua-rere ; itaqnc arinati alienos 

agros demotont. C'jisaB . * 
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place in the van of the contest for 
continental freedom ; and the peace 
ofllyswick in 1607 had in some degree 
«ecu the trophies of conquests more 
equally balanced between the contend- 
ing i)artics. Ibit still it w'aa with 
ditheulty that the alliancg kept its 
ground against Louis— any untoward 
event, the defection of any consider- 
able power, would at once, it w'jis 
felt, east tlie Imlancc in his favour; 
and all histoiy' had demonstrated how 
many are the chances against any 
considerable eonfederary keeping for 
any length of time together, when the 
iiiiinediaie danger which had stilled 
tlieir j(‘alon.sie.s, and bound together 
their separate interests, is in appear- 
ance removed. Such was the dubious 
ami an.vions state of Europe, when the 
death of Charles II. at Madrid, on the 
1st November 17(10, and the bequest of 
his viLst territorie.'S to Thilip Duke of 
Anjou, second son of the Daiqdiin, 
and grandson of l..ouis XIV., threat- 
ened at onee to ]dace tlic iinmeu*‘e 
resources of the Castilian numarchy 
at th<‘ di>po>al of the anibitiou.s mo- 
narch of France, liose piis*<ion for 
glory had not diminished with his 
advanced years, and whose want of 
moderation was soon evinced by his 

aex. *epting, after an aflVeted hci'itation, 
the .•qilenilid bequest. 

Threatened with so serious a danger, 
it is not surprising that the powers of 
Europe were in the utmost alarm, and 
erelong took step.s to endeavour to 
avert it. Such, however, was the 
leiTor ins}urcd by tlie name of Louis 
XIV., and the magnitude of the ad- 
dition made by this bequest to his 
power, that the iumv monarch, in the 
tirst instaiue, ascended the throne of 
Spain and the Indies witimut any op- 
position. I’he Spanish Netherlands, 
so important both from tlieir intrinsic 
riches, their .situation OvS the certain 
theatre of w'ar, and the numorons 
fortified towns with which they were 
atudded, had been early secured for 
the young liourlwn prince by the 
Elector of Bavaria, who was at that 
time the governor of those valuable 

po. ssession.s. Sardinia, N aplcs, Sicily, 
the Milanese, and the other Spanish 
possessions in Italy, speedily follow’cd 
the example. The distant colonies of 
the crown of Castile, in America and 
the Indies, sent in their adhesion. The 
young Prince of Anjou made his for- 


mal entry into Spain in the beginning 
of 1701, and was crowned at Madrid 
under the title of Philip V: The 
principal continental powers, with the 
exception of the Emperor, acknow- 
Icdgc^d his title to the throne. The 
Dulieh 'were in despair : they beheld 
the power of Louis XIV. brought to 
their veiy gates. Flanders, instead 
of being the barrier of Europe against 
France, had become the outwork of 
France against Europe. The flag of 
Louis XiV. floated on Antwerp, 
Brussels, and Ghent. Italy, France, 
Spain, and Flanders, w'cre united in 
one clo^e league, and in fact foimcd 
but one dominion. It w as the empii’c 
of Charlemagne over again, directed 
w'ith equal ability, founded on greater 
pow'er, and backed by the boundless 
treasures of the Indies. Spain had 
threatened the liberties of Europe in 
the cud of the sixteenth century: 
France had all but proved fatal to them 
yi the close of the seventeenth. AVhat 
hope WMS there of being able to make 
head against them both, united under 
such a head as Louis XIV. ? 

(Jrcat als these dan^rs were, how'- 
ever, tliey nad no ofiect in daunting 
the lieroic spirit of William III, In 
concert with the Emperor, and the 
ITiited Province.^, who W’oretoo nearly 
threatened to be backward in falliirg 
into his views, he laboured for the 
formation of a great confederacy, 
w hu ll might iirevent the union of the 
crowns ot France and Castile in one 
biinily, and prevent, before it tvas too 
late, the consolidation of a power 
which threatened to be so formidable 
to the liberties of Europe. T*he death 
of that intrepid monarch in March 
1702, w hich, had it taken place earlier, 
might have prevented the formation 
of the coufcdyracy, as it was, proved 
no impediment, but rather the reverse. 
Ilis measures had been so w'ell taken, 
his resolute j^pirit had laboured with 
such effect, that the alliance, oflensivo 
and defensive, between the Emperor, 
England, and Ilolliind, had been 
already qjgncd. The accession of the 
Princess Aipic, without weakening its 
bonds, added another power, of no 
mean importance, to its ranks. Her 
husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
brought the forces of that kingdom to 
old the common cause. Prussia soon 
after followed the example. On the 
other hand, Bilraria, closelyconncctcd 
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witli tlic French and Spanish nh>nar- 
chtes, both by jealousy of Austria, nnd 
the goVeranient of the Netherlands, 
which its Elector held, adhered to 
France. Thna the forces of Europe 
were irntnaily arraj’ed and divided, 
much as they afterwards wore id the 
coalition against Napoleon in 18K». 
It might already l>e foreseen, that 
Flandcra, the bavarian plains, Spain, 
and Lombanly, would, as in the great 
contest wlncii foUoweti a eeutui*y after, 
be the theatre of war. lint the forces 
of France and Spain possessed this 
advantage, unknown in former wars, 
but iminctise in a inilitain' |>oint of 
view, that they were in possession of 
the w'hole of^ the Netherlands, the 
miinerous fortresses of u hich were 
alike vnhiaMe us a basis of ofhuisfive 
oi>erations, and as a«ylnins all 

blit impregnable in cases “ of disaster. 
The Allied generals, whether they 
comnieneod tiicir oi»eratb)ns in Han- 
del's or <»n the sid#' of (iermnny, hud 
to lu'gin on the Khiuc, and nit their 
ivay tlmuigh the long barrier of for- 
tresses with which tin* genijjs of V’au- 
ban and Cohoni hud epemied the 
frontiers i>r the monarchy, 

■\Var having been resolved on. the 
first step was taken bv the Einper<vr, 
u ho laid claim to Milan as a lief of 
the empire, and supported his preten- 
sions by moving an army into Italy 
under lire command of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, w ho afterwards l»ecanie so 
€elebratc*d as tlie ?«*oth<T nnd wortliy 
rival of MarilKiroiigh in arni.«. The 
French and Spaniards assembled an 
army in the Milanese to n»sist his 
advance ; and the Duke of Mantua 
having joined the cause, that impor- 
tant city was garrisoned by the Enmch 
troops. But I’rincc Eugene erelong 
oblig^ them to fall hack from the 
banks of the Adige to the* line of the 
Oglio, on which they made a stand. 
But though hostilities had thus com- 
menced in Italy, negotiations were 
still carried ou at the Hague ; though 
unhappily the preteasions of the French 
king were found to be of so ctorbitant 
ft character, that an accomodation 
was impossible. Marlborough's first 
missioii to the Continent, however, 
after the accession of Anne, was of a 
diplomatic character; and it w^as by 


Ilk tin wearied efibrta, suavity of man- 
ner, and singular talents for negotia- 
tion, that the difiicultics which attend 
the formation of all such » extensive 
coiifetleracics were ov roi^me. And it 
was not till Avar W'as dcclare'd, on 4th 
May 170:^ that he first took tlie com- 
mand as commander-in-chief of the 
Allied armies. 

The first operation of the Allies 
was an attack on the small fort ot' 
Kaisciw'orth, on the right bank of the 
liliiue, wliich bckmgeil to the Elector 
of Cologne, w’hich surrendered on the 
loth May. The main French army, 
fiomln.'illy under the direction of the 
Puke of iinrgundy. really of Marshal 
Boufilers. entered tiic Duchy of Pleves 
in the end of the same month, and 
soon beramo engaged with the Allied 
ftuves, which at first, being i!it«*rior in 
numbers. fell back. Marlf^orontli reach- 
ed hond»iuart*‘rs when the Fremlj lay 
before Ninieguen ; and the liult li 
trembled for that tronticr town. Kc- 
iijforcenicnf*!. howe\er, rapidly came 
in from all quarters t«* join the .Miied 
nnii\ ; and Maiiborongh, finding Idiu- 
self at the ht-mi t>f a gallant iorco 
«ixty tlionsand stroiiir, n‘<ol\ed fo 
commence r»fi'e!i>ive operatitui'i. His 
first operation wa’* He* siege f>f Viai- 
loo, wliieh was carried b% storm on 
the iMh Sipt ember, after \arions 
acliotiH in the conr^ie of the siege. 

My Lord Cutts," says Marlborough, 
“ commamled at one of the ln e;n,he« ; 
ami the English grena<i!ers iiad the 
honour of being the first that entered 
the fort."^ Uuremonde was nest Ix*- 
sieged; and the Allies, .s.tcadilY;ideau- 
cing, o]»pned the navigation of the 
Meuse as far a.s Maestrieht. Steven- 
swurt WTis taken on the Isf October; 
rftid, on th(* 0th, Knnmioude surren- 
dered. Liege was the ne.vt object of 
attack ; and the breaches of the cita- 
del were, by the skilful operations of 
Cohorn, who cxmimandcd the Allied 
engineers and artillery, dix'lared ]>nic- 
ticablo on the 23d of tlie same mouth. 
The u^anlt wa.s immediately ordered ; 
and “ by the extraordinaiy' bravery,’* 
says Marlborough, “of the oflicerfi 
iind soldiers, the citadel wa.*« carried 
by Btorm ; and, for the bonotir of her 
Majesty’s subjects, the English were 
the first that got upon the breach.” f 


* Di^paichef, 21st SrpfemKr 1702. 


23d October 1702. 
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So early m this, as in erery other, 
%rar where Ignorance and Infataation 
has not led them into flic held, did the 
natfvc-boim valonr of the Anglo-Saxon 
race make itself known ! Seven bat- 
talions and a h alf were made prisonei's 
on this occasion : and so dialn^artcned 
was the enemy by the fall of the cita- 
del, that the castle of the Chaitrense, 
with its gaiTisou of 1500 men, capitu- 
latofl a low days afterwards. This 
hist siu'cess gave the Allies tlic entire 
contmantl of Liege, and concluded this 
short but glorious campaign, in the 
course of which thev had made them- 
eelvcs masters l»y main force, in pre- 
sence of the French anny, of fonr 
fortified towns, comiuered all Spanish 
Guelderhiml, <ipt*iic<l the ]Mcn«e as far 
as hlaestridit, carried the strung 
castles of IJege by storm, advancf^l 
their Mandards fn»m the Jllnne far 
into Flanders, and become enabled to 
take n]> their winter quarle^^ in the 
enemy's territury, amidst itis fertile 
fields, 

'I’Ik' eamfiaign In ing inov concluded, 
and ladh parii<‘«* having irune intowiii- 
Ter rjuarfers, Marlborough embarked 
on tlie Meusc to return tu I.rf*ndon, 
wIkmv hi> presence was imndi requtrecl 
to steady ilie authority and direct the 
cabim t of the <.,»ut‘eii, who had .<o re- 
cently taken her star cn the throne. 
'When dropping down the Meuse, in 
company ot tlie Dutch cmniuL'^siuners, 
he wa." made prisoner by a Fr<*iich 
partisan, who hud made an incursion 
into tlio<e parts ; and owed his escape 
to the presence of mind of a servant 
named Ciill, who, nnperccived, i>ut 
into his master's hands an old pass- 
port in the name of General Church- 
ill. The Frenchman, intent only on 
idtmdcr, seixed all the plate and valu- 
ables in the boat, and made prison- 
ers the small detachment of soldiers 
who aceom]»!iniedthem; but, ignorant 
of the inestiitiable priRc within his 
grasp, allowed the remainder of the 
part}', including Marlborough, to pro- 
ceed on their w'ay. On this occasion, 
it may truly be said, the boat carried 
Ca'sar and his fortunes, lie arrived 
in safety at the Hague, where the 
people, who regarded him as their 
guardian angel, and had heard of his 
narrow escape, received him with the 
most enthusiastic acclamations. From 
thence, having concerted the plan with 
the Dutch govcniment for the cnsjiing 


campai^, he crossed ovc^to'L^don, 
where his reception by the Queen and 
nation was of the most gratifying de- 
scription. Her Majesty confen*ed on 
him the title of Duke of Marlborough 
and Marquis of Blandford, and sent a 
mcs,^age to the House of Conmions, 
suggesting a pension to him of £5000 
a-year, secured on the revenue of the 
post-office ; but that House refused 
to consent to the alienation of so con- 
siderable a part of the public revenue. 
He was amply compensated, however, 
for this disappointment, by the enthu- 
siastic reception lie met with from all 
cliisses of the nation, which, long un- 
accustomed to military success, at 
least in any cause in which it could 
sympathize, hailed with transports of 
joy this first revival of triumph in 
sni»j>ort of the I’rotestant faith, and 
over that power with whom, for cen- 
turies, they had maintained so constant 
a rivalry. 

• The campaign of 1 7 fi” wa « not fruit- 
ful of great events. T aught, by the un- 
t<»vvard ivsue of the preceding one, 
the qualij}’ of the general and anny 
with vvhuii 4 lie had to contend, the 
French general cantiously remained on 
the defensive : and si> skilfully vv ere tlic 
measures of IMarsluil Boufliers taken, 
that all tJ?e efforts of IMaiiborongh 
wore unable to tbree him to a general 
aethni. ^J'ho war in Flanders was thus 
Utnited to one of posts and ^iegos ; 
hut ill that the superiority of the 
Allied anus was successfully asserted, 
Farliaincnt having been prevailed on 
tt» consent to an anginentalLon.of the 
British contingent. Bnta trcatyriiaving 
been concluded with Sweden, and 
various reinforcements having been 
Tcceiv'cd from the lesser powers, pre- 

S arations wvsre made for the .siege of 
Onn, on tli* Rhine, a frontier town 
of Flaudcrsf of great importance from 
its cominaiiding the passage of that 
artery of G cmany, and stopiiiiig, while 
in the enemy's hands, all transit of 
militaiy storea or provisions for the 
use of the annies in Bavaria, or on 
the Upljier Rhine. The batteries 
opened wiUi seventy heavy guns and 
English mortars on the 14th May 
1704 ; a vigorous sortie with a thou- 
sand foot was repulsed, after having 
at first gained some success, on the 
following day, and on the ICtfa two 
breaches having been declared practi- 
cable, the garrison surrendered at dis- 
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cretion. After tlus success, the army 
moved against Huys, and it was taken 
with its garrison of 90U men on the 
23d August. Marlborough and the 
English generals, after this success, 
were decidedly of opinion that it would 
be advisable at all hazard to attV^mpt 
forcing the French lines, which were 
strongly fortified between ^lehaigne 
and Leuwe, and a strong opinion to 
that eflect w'ius transmitted to the 
Hague on the very day after the foil 
of Huys.* They alleged w4l h reason , 
that the Allies being superior in Flan- 
ders, and the French having the upper 
hand in Germany and Italy, it was 
of the utmost importance to follow up 
the present tide of success in the only 
quarter where it flowed in their favour, 
and counterbalance disasters else- 
where; by decisive events in the 
quarter where it was most material 
to obtain it. The Dutch government, 
however, set on getting a barrier for 
themselves, could not be brought to 
agree to this course, how grt'at soever 
the advantages wdiich it promised, 
and insisted instead, that he slioukl 
undertake the siege of Liinbourg, 
which lay open to attack. 'J'his was 
accordingly done ; the trenches were 
commenced in the middle of Septem- 
ber, aiul the garrison capituliUed on 
the 27tli of the same month : a poor 
compensation for the total defeat of 
the French army, which would in all 
probability have* ensued if the bolder 
plan of operation he had so earnestly 
counselled had been adopted.t This 
tenniuj^ted the campaign of 17<»3, 
which, though succiessful, had led to 
\(irj different re.siilts from what might 
havefo*en anticipated if MaHborougirs 
advice had Imjcii followed, and an earlier 
victory of Ramillies laid open the whole 
Flemish plains, llavii^ dispatched 
eight battalions to reinforoe tlie Frince 


/ of llcssc, who had sustained serious 
disaster on the Moselle, he had an in- 
terview w'ith the Ardidukc Chicles, 
whom the Allies had acknowledged as 
Kingof Spain, who presented him with 
a magnificent sword set witli diamonds, 
and set ovt for the Hague, from whence 
he again returned to London to con- 
cert measures for the ensuing cam- 
paign, and stimulate the Ilritish go- 
vernment to the efforts neccssaiy for 
its successful prosecution. 

But while success had thus attended 
all the operations of the Allies in Flan- 
ders, where the English contingent 
acted, and Marlborough bad the com- 
mand, affairs had assumed a very dif- 
ferent aspect in (iennany and Italy. 
The French were there superior alike 
in the. number and quality of their 
troops, and, in (icrin.'iny at lea.**!, in the 
skill with which they were commanded. 
Early in Juno, Marshal Taliard as- 
sumed the command of the French 
forces in Alsace, pas.^ed the Uhiiie at 
Strasburg on the l^th July, took 
Brissac on the 7th September, and in- 
vested Landau on the 10th October. 
The Allies, under the Prince of He.sse, 
attempted to raise the siege, l>ut were 
defeated with c<*nsiderable los.s ; and, 
soon after, Landau .*jurrendered, tluK 
tcniiiuating with disa.stcr the t‘.am- 
paign on the Tpper Rhine. Still 
more considerable were the diiiisters 
sustained ill Bavaria. I^Iarshal \'ill:irs 
there commanded, and at the h<*ad of 
the French and Bavarian.s, deteated 
(knieral Stirum, who headed the Im- 
]>eriali.Ht.s, on the iH)th September. Jn 
December, Marshal Marsin, who had 
succeeded Villars in the command, 
made himself master of the Important 
city of Augsburg, and in January 
17(4 the Bavarians got po.^.<os.sion of 
Passau. Meanw'hih', a formidable 
insurrection had broken out in Ilmi- 


* Memorial, 24th August 170.T — Dettpnti^hetfi. IflS. 

f Marlborough wa.s much chagrined at being interrupted in hi.s meditated de- 
cisive operations by the States^General, on this occasion. X)n tht‘ (ith September, 
lie wrote to them : — “ Vos ITafttes ruta«anccs Jugcront bien par Ic camp qiic nous 
veaons do prendre, qu'on n’» pas y oiilu so rcsoudro k tenter Ics lignc.s. J'ai otf con- 
▼aincu de plus en plus, depuis Thonnciir quo j*ai eu do vous ecrire, par Ics avis qiie 
j*ai re^u journellcmcnt de la situation des ennemis, que cettc entreprise n etait poa 
seulement practicable, mais memo qu*on pourmit en esporcr tout le suce^s que jo 
m'dtaia propose : enfin Toccasion en ost perdue, el jff souhaite de tout mon ca»ur 
qu'elle n"ait aucune ficheuso suite, ct qa*on n ait pajf lieu de sVn repentir qiiand 
il sera trop tard.”— M|BtBOROL’nif mx £tatt GknSraur; 0 Seplembre 1703. 
Despatch' f, 1 . 173 . 
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gary, which so distracted tlic cabin(ft 
of Vienna, that that capital itself 
seemed to be threatened by the com- 
t>ined forces of the French and Bava- 
rians after tlio fall of Passau. No 
event of importance took place in Italy 
during the campaign; Cdlint Strah- 
rornberg, who commanded the Impe- 
rial forces, having with great ability 
forced the Duke de Vendoine, who was 
at the head of a superior body of French 
troops, to retire. But in Bavaria and 
on the Danube, it was evident that the 
Allies were overmatched ; and to the re- 
storation of the balance in thatcpiarter, 
the anxious attention of the confede- 
rates w'as turned during the winter of 
1703.4. The dangerous state of the 
Emperor and the om])ire awakened 
the gi-eatest solicitude at the Ilagne, 
as well as unbounded terror at Vienna, 
from whence the most urgent repre- 
sentations w'ore made on the necessity 
ofreiidV>rcemcnts beingsont from Marl- 
borough to their support. Bui though 
this was agreed to by England and 
Ilollaiul, so straitened were the Dutch 
finances, that they were wholly un- 
able to form the necessary magazine.s 
t u enable the Allies to commence opera- 
tions. Marll/orougli, during the whole 
of January* and February 1704, was 
indefatigable in his eflurts to over- 
come these dilficulties ; and the pre- 
parations having at length bceji com- 
pleted, it was agreed by the State*, 
according to a plan of Uic cainj)aign 
lai<l down by Marlborough, that he 
liiinself should proceed into Bavaria 
with the great body of the Allied 
army in Flanders, leaving only an 
army of obser\'ation there, to restrain 
any incursion which the French troops 
might attempt during his absence. 

^larlborough began his march with 
the great boily of his forces on the 
81 h May, and crossing the Meuse at 
Macsti'i('ht, proceeded with the utmost 
ex]>edition towards the Kliino by Bed- 
bonrg and Kiipcn, and arrived at Bonn 
on the 22d Afay. Mcanwdiile, the 
French were also powerfully rein- 
forcing their army on the Danube. 


Early in the same month 26,000 men 
joined the Elector of Bavaria, w hile 
Villeroi with the army of Flanders 
was hastening in the same direction. 
Marlborough having obtained intclli- 
gei^e of these great additions to the 
enemy’s forces in the vital quarter, 
WTOte to the States- General, that 
unless they promptly sent him suc- 
cour, the Emperor w^ould be entirely 
ruined.* ^leanwhilc, how’cvcr, rely- 
ing chiefly on himself, he redoubled 
his activity and diligence. Con- 
tinuing his march up the Ilhine 
bj' Cohlentz and Cassci, opposite 
IMayeiice, he crossed the Necker near 
Ladenbourg on the 8d June. P'rom 
thence he pursued his march without 
intermission by Mundelshone, where 
he had, on the 10th Jane, his first in- 
terview' with rrince Eugene, who had 
been called from Italy to co-operate 
in stemming the torrent of dis.^stc^ in 
(iermany. P'rom thence he advanced 
•by Great ltcpi)ach to Lang(‘nau, and 
first came in contact with the enemy 
on the 2d July, on the Schullcnbcrg, 
near Domiwert. Marlborough, at the 
head of tki advanced guard of nine 
thousand men, there attacked the 
P'rench and Bavarians, 12,000 strong, 
in their intrenched c^mp, which w’as 
extremely strong, and after a despe- 
rate resistance, aided by an opportune 
attack by the rrince of Baden, w ho 
commanded the Plinpcror’s forces, 
carried the intrenchments, with tlic 
whole artilleiy which they mounted, 
and the loss of 7000 men and thirteen 
standards to the vanquished. He was 
inclined to venture upon this hazard- 
ous attempt by having received iii- 
tcUigcnce on the same day from Prince 
Eugene, that MarshalsVilleroi andXal- 
lard, at the head of fiftj^ battalions, and 
sixty squadrons of their best troop?, 
had arrived at Strasburg, and wt‘n‘. 
using the utmost diligence to reach 
the Bavarijm forces through the de- 
fiU's of the Black P^'orest. 

This brilliant opening ofthe German 
campaign w'as soon followed by sub- 
stantial* rosnlts. A few^ days after 


* “ Co matin j’ai appris par nno estafotto quo los onnemis avaient joint rElecteur 
de Bavicre avec 2G,U00 hommes, ct quo M. de Villeroi a pass<5 la Meuse avec la 
meilleurc partio do Tarnidc des Pays Bas» et qu*!! poussait sa roarche en toute 
diligence vers la Moselle, sorte quo, sans un prompt scours, 1 ’empire court 
risque d'etre entii^reroent abime.'*— MAULBORonon, an« £tats G^n&mut; Bonn, 
2 Mai 1704. DenpatcheSt i. 27^ 
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Bi^n surrendered, Aicha was carried faornin" detached General Churchill 


by OBsauU ; and, followingup his career 
of sncccsi*, jSlarlberongh advanced to 
within a league of Augsbnrg, under 
the cannon of which the Elector of 
Bararia was placed with the cem* 
nant of his forces, in a situation too 
strong to admit of Us bciug forced. 
He here made several attempts to 
detach the Elector, who w'as now 
reduced to the gi-eatest straits, from 
the French alliaucc ; but that prince, 
relying on the groat army, •forty-live 
tliousand strong, which Marshal Tal- 
lard ivas bringing up to his .snpi>ort 
from the Rhine, tulhered with honour- 
able fidelity to his engagements. 
Ujioii tliis, Marlborougli took post 
near Fribtirg, in such a situation 
as to cut him oil' from all comniu- 
uication with his dominions ; and 
ravaged the country wiili his light 
troops, levying contribnUon^i wherever 
they went, and burning tlie \iUages 
with savage ferocity as far a.^ the* 
gates of Mmiieli- I'lms was avenged 
the barbarous desolation of the Pala- 
tinate, thirty real’s befort'# by the 
Fi-ench aniiy iiuder the* orders of 
Marshal Tiireiine. Overcome by the 
cries of his .-Knffering subjects, the 
Elector at length consented to enter 
into a negotiation, which made >ouie 
progress; but tlie rapid approach of 
Marslial Tallard with the French 
army through thelllackFuivst, caused 
liim to break it off, ami hazard all on 
the fortune of war, I nuble to induce 
the Elwtor. by the barbarities unhap- 
pily, at that time, too frequent ou all 
sideB in war, either to quit his in- 
trenched camp under the cannon of 
Augsburg, or abamlon tlic iVench 
alliance, the Engli-<li general under- 
took the siege of Ingolstadt ; he himself 
with the main body ttf the army 
covering the aiege, and Itince Louis 
of Baden conducting the operations in 
the trenches. Upon this,^lie Elector 
of Bavaria broke up fnmi his strong 
position, and, abandoning with heroic 
resolution his own country, ^mrched 
to Biberbach, where he otfected his 
jiraction witli Marshal Ta4iard, who 
now threatened Ihince Eugene with 
aa immediate attack. No sooner had 
be received intelligence of this, than 
Marib<m)ngb, on the lOtb of August, 
sent the Duke of Wirtemburg with 
twenty-seven aqnadrona of horse to 
reinforce tlie prince ; and early next 


with twenty battalions across the 
Danube, to bo in a situation to sup- 
|K>rt him in case of need He himself 
immediately after followed, and joined 
the Frinco with bis whole army on 
the 11th. ^Everything now presaged 
decisive events. The Elector hod 
boldly quitted Bavaria, leaving his 
whole dominions at the mercy of the 
enemy, except the fortified of 

Munich and Augsburg, and periled 
his crow ii ujion the issue of war at tho 
French headquartci-s ; wliile Marlbo- 
rough aud Eugene Ixad united their 
forces, with a detiTniinatioii to give 
battle in the heart of (lemiaiiy, in the 
enemy’s territory, with their coni- 
muiiications ex}uwed to the utmost 
hsiisard, under circiimstaiicea where 
defeat could bo attended with nothing 
short of total ruin. 

'ilie French and Bavarian anny 
consisted of tifty-five tliousuiid meii^ 
of whom nearl}' forty-live thousand 
W’orc French troops,* the ven- best 
wdiich the monarchy could pnniuee. 
Marlborough and Eugene had sixty- 
six battalions and one hundred and 
sixty squadrons, which, with the ar- 
tillery, might l»f* about lifty rhonsand 
combatant^. 'I'he fours tm the oppo- 
site sides were thu« nearly equal in 
point of nuim rical mnonrit ; but there 
was H wiile difference in lh<‘ir ef>m):H)- 
sitioii. Four fifths tff tiio Freiic h .array 
were national troops, speaking ilio 
same langiiagt*, animated by the same 
feelings, aeciistoroed to the same dis- 
cipline. and the mo.st of whom had 
la-en accn^tometl to act together. 
The Allie-J, on the other hand, were a 
motley assemblage, like Hannibar.s at 
Canna\ (»r Wellmgton’s at VVttterl(>o, 
composc'd of tho troops of many diffe- 
rent nations, speaking different lan- 
gnages, traineil to different discipline, 
but recently assembled together, and 
nmlertlie orders ol' a .stranger general, 
one of those hnughly kslariclers, littlo 
in general innretl to’ w^ar, hut whoso 
cold or supereilions manners had 
so often caused jealousies to arlso 
in the best cemented eonfedi'raeie.^. 
English, Prns.rians, Dimes, IVirtcni- 
bnrgers, J)utch, llatiovcrians, and 
I]es.sians, w’cn* blended in such nearly 
equal proportion.^, that tho arms of no 
one state (fmid be said by its numeri- 
cal preponderatKse to be entitled to 
the precedence. But the consummate 
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address, splendid talents, and concilfa- 
tory manners of Marlborongh, as well 
as the brilliant valour which the 
English auxiii^ force had displa3’ed 
on many occasions, had won for them 
the lead, as they had fcjrmerly done 
w'hcn in no greater force among the 
confederates under Richard Coenr-dc* 
Lion in the Holy War. It was univer- 
sally felt that upon them, as the Tenth 
Legion of Cwsar, or the Old Guanl 
of \aiM>leon, the weight of the contest 
at the decisive moment would fall. 
The army was divided into tn o corps-- 
{tanmt ’ ; the first commanded by tlic 
duke in person, being by far the 
strongest, destined to bear the weight 
of the contest, and eaiTv in front the 
enemy’s ]ioeition. Tliese two corps, 
though co-operating, were at such a 
distance from each other, that they 
A\ere much in the situation of the 
iMiglish and Vriissians at AVnterloo, 
or Najioleon and Ney’s eorj>s at Baut- 
zen. The h(*contl, under Brince Eu- 
gene. which consisted chiefly of cavaliy, 
w*as much M'eakor in point of numerical 
amount, and was ifitendetl for a sub- 
ordinate attack, to distract the enemy's 
sittention from the principal onset 
in front umler Marlborough.* M'iih 
ordiii!ir}*otliccrs. or even (nniueiit gene- 
rals of a second order, a dangerous 
rivalry ft>r ilie .supremo eommnml 
would" nnquoFthuiably have arisen, 
and added to iln‘ many .«e<*dt> of divi- 
sion and caiiM S of neakm-.s wiilch 
already existed in so inultitarious an 
array.* But these great men were supe- 
rior to all such petty jenlouhie.s. Each, 
conscious of powers to do great thiijg.s, 
and proud of fame already .acquired, 
WHS willing t(t \ ield what was neces- 
snrv' for the eomiuon goo<l to the 
other. They h.ad no rivalry, save a 
noble emulation w lio should do most 
for the common cause in w inch they 


were jointly engaged. From the mo- 
ment of their junction it was agreed 
that they should take the command 
of the whole army day about ; and so 
perfectly did their %'iews on all pointe 
coincide, and so entirely did their noble 
hearts beat in unison, that during 
eight subsequent campaigns that they 
for the most part acted together, there 
W’as never the slightest division be- 
tween them, nor any intciruption of 
the hai-mony with which the opera- 
tions of fhc Allies were condneted. 

The French position w as in places 
strong, and their disposition for resist- 
ance at eaclj point where they were 
threatened hv attack from the Allied 
forces, judicious ; but there w as a fatal 
defect in its general conception. 
Mar.'ihal Ttillard was on the right, 
resting on the Danube, which secured 
him from being turned in that quar- 
ter, having the village of Bi.enheim 
in his front, which was strongly garri- 
'soned by twenty-six battalions and 
twelve squadrons, all native French 
troops. In the centre was the village 
of Dberflan, width w'af occupied by 
fourteen li^ttalions, amongwiiora were 
three Iri>h corps of celebrated vete- 
rans. liic communication Iniween 
Blenheim and Oberglau W'as kept up 
by n .<creeu consKsting of eighty 
squadron*!, in tw*o lines, having two 
brigades of foot, consisting of seven 
battalions, in ii.-j centre. The left, op- 
posite Frince Eugene, w'a? under the 
oi-ders of Marshal Marsin, and con- 
.'si.stcd of twcnly-tw'o battalions of 
infantr}’ and thirty-six squadrons, 
consisting for the mo.st part of Bava- 
ri.sns and M arshal M arsin’s men , ]io.«!ted 
in front of the village of Lutzingen. 
Thus the French consisted of sixty-nine 
battalions and a hundred and thirty- 
four .«<inadr^ns, and wTre posted in 
a line stroTigly supported at each cx- 


* The following wa,i the composition of these two corps, which will show of 
what a motley array the Allied army wa.s composed : — 


Lcfl>^iupr, Marlburnnish. 

• niglit ninf-, Eugcxic. 


n.ntt. 

BqtinJ. 


Batt. 

Sijuad. 

English, 

14 

14 

Danes, 

7 

0 

Dutch, 

14 

22 

Pru.ssians, 

11 

15 

Hessians, 

7 

7 

Austrians, 

0 

24 

Hanoverians, 

13 

2r» 

Of the Empire, 

0 

3,*i 

Daucs, 

0 

22 
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trcmitr, but \roiik in the centre, and 
with the wiiiprSi where the great body 
of the inftiiitry was, placed, at such a 
distance from each other, that, if tho 
centre was broken through, each ran 
the risk of being enveloped by ^he 
enemy, without the other being able 
to render them any assistance. This 
danger as to the troops in lllonhcHn, 
the llower of their army, was much 
augmented by the circumstance, that 
if their centre was forced where it was 
formed of cavaliy only, and the vic- 
tors turned sharp round towards 
Blenheim, tho horse w'oiild be driven 
headlong into the Panube, and the 
foot ill that village would run the 
hazard of being surrounded or pushed 
into that river, which was not fordable, 
even for horse, in any part. But 
though these circumstances would, to 
a far-seeing general, have presagt'd 
serions disaster in the event of defeat, 
yet the position w’as strong in itself, 
>and the French generals, long accus- 
tomed to victory, had some excuse for 
not having taken sufficiently into view' 
tho contingencies likely torocenr in 
the event of aefeat. Both t^ic villages 
at the extremity of their line had been 
fltrengthened, not only with intrench - 
ments hastily thrown up around them, 
thickly mounted with heavy caunon, 
but w ith barricades at all their princi- 
pal entrances, formed of overturned 
carts and all tlie furniture of the houses, 
which they had seized upon, as the in- 
surgents did at Faris in IHJJO, for that 
purpose. Tho army stood upon a hill or 
gentle eminence, the guns from which 
commanded the whole plain by which 
'aloue it could be approached; and 
this plain was low% and intersected on 
the right, in front of Blenheim, by a 
rivulet which flows down by a gentle 
descent to the Danube, smd in front 
of Oberglau by another riVMlet, which 
runs in tw'o branches till within a few 
•paces of the Danube ; iifto which it 
also empties itself. These rivulets 
bad bridges over them at the points 
where they flowed through villages ; 
but they were difficult of passage in 
the other place.s for cavaky and ar- 
tilleiy, and, with the ditches cut in 
the swampy meadow's through which 
they flowed, proved no small impedi- 
ment to the advance of the Allied 
army. 

The Duke of Marlborough, before 


tlfe action began, in person visited 
each important battery, iu order to 
ascertain the range of the guns. The 
troops under his command were 
drawn up in four lines ; the infantry 
being iu froijt, and the cavalry behind, 
in each line. This arrangement w iis 
adopted in order that the infantry, 
which would get easiest through the 
streams, might form on the other side, 
and cover the formation of the cavalry, 
who might be more impeded. The. 
fire of cannon soon became very ani- 
mated on both sides, and tho infantry 
advanced to the edge of the. rivulets 
with that cheerful air and confident 
step w'hich i.s so often the forerunner 
of success. On Prince Kugene’.s side 
the impediments, however, pn>\ed 
serious ; the beds of the rivuh*ts were 
so broad, that they recpjired to be 
filled up with fascines before they 
could Ik* passed by the guns ; and 
when they did get across, they re- 
plied without much eflect to the Frencli 
cannon thundering from the heights, 
which commanded the whole field. 
At lialf-past twelve, however, these 
difficultie.s were, by great eflbrts on the 
part of J'rincc Eugene and his wing, 
overcome, and he sent word to Murllm- 
rough tliai be was ready. The English 
general in.'»tantly called for his horse ; 
the troops every where stood to their 
arms, and the signal was given to ad- 
vance, The rivulets and marshy 
ground in front of Blenheim ami 
I’lUerglau were passed by the first 
line witliout much difficulty, though 
under a heavy fire of artillery frtmi 
the French b.attcrios ; and the firm 
ground on the slope being reached, the 
first line advanced in the finest oialer 
to the attack— the cavaliy in front 
haring now defiled to a side, so as to 
let the English infantry take the lead. 
The attack must be given in the words 
of Dr Hare's Journal. 

" Lord Cutts made the first attaek 
upon Blcnhcifii, with the Knglish gfe- 
nadiers. Brigadier-general Howe led 
up his brigade, which formetl the first 
lino, and w'aa sustained in the second by 
a brigade of Hessians. Howe was within 
thirty paces of the palt8adc.s about 
Blenheim when the enemy gave their 
first fir®, by which a great many offi- 
cers and men fell \ but notwith.standing 
this, that brave officer marched direct 
vp to the pales, on which be struck his 
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sword before he allowed his men to HAi. 
Jlis orders were to enter at the point 
of the bayonet j but the superiority of 
the enemy, and the strength of their 
post, rendered this impossible. The first 
line was therefore forced to retire ; 
Howe was struck down badly wounded 
at the foot of the pales ; his lieut.-culo- 
Del and major were killed in endea* 
vouring to bring him and some 
sqiiadronsofFrenehgcns-d arincs having 
charged Uie brigade while retiring in 
ilisorder, it was partially broken, and one 
of the colours of Howe's regiment was 
taken. The Hessians in the second line 
upon this advanced briskly forward, 
charged the sqs adrons, retook the co- 
lour, and repulsed them. Lord ('utts, 
howCA er, seeing fresh squadrons coming 
dow II upon him, sent to request some 
Ciivali*} should be sent to eo\er his 
Hank. Five Hritish M)uadruus aecord- 
iugly wore moved up, and speedily 
<'hurged by eiglit of the enemy ; the 
Freneh ga\o their fire at a little dis- 
tance, but the English charged swurd in 
hand, and put them to the rout. Heing 
overpowered, however, by fresh squa- 
drons, ami galled by the fire which 
i.ssucd from the enclosures of lUenheim, 
our horse were driven back in Ibeir 
( urn, and recoiled in disorder. 

Marlborough, foreseeing tlmt the ene- 
my w ould pursue this udv antage, resolved 
t4> i>ring his whole cavalry acro.ss the 
rivulet.s. The operation wa.s begun by 
the Engli^h horse. It proved more dif- 
ficult, however, than was espected, 
especiallv to the English squadrons ; as 
they had to cros.s tlie rivulet where it 
vvite div ided, and the meadows were \ ery 
soft. However, they surmounted tliosc 
difiicuUie.s, and got over; but when they 
advanced, they were so severely galled 
by the infantry in Blenheim tiring upon 
their flauk, wdiilc the cavalry charged 
them in front, llmt they were forced to 
retire, which they did, under cover of 
Bulow and Bothmer's German dragoons, 
who succeeded them in the passage. 
Marlborough, seeing tlio enemy resolute 
to maintain the ground •ceupied by 
hU cavalry, gave orders for the whole 
remainder of his cavalry to pass vfvhcr- 
ever they could get across. There was 
very great difficulty and danger in de> 
filing over tlie rivulet in the face of an 
enemy, already formed and supported 
by several batteries of cannon ; yet by 
the brave examples and intrepidity of 
the officers, they were at ^ngth got 
over, and kept their ground on the other 
side. Bulow stretched across, opposite 
to Oberglau, with the Panish an<V Ha- 
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noverian horse ; but near that village 
they wore so vigorously charged by the 
French cavalry, tiiat they were driven 
back. Rallying, tliey were again led to 
the charge, and again routed with great 
slaughter by tlie charges of the horse in 
frdbt, and the dreadful fire from the in- 
closurcs of Blenheim. Nor did the at- 
tack on Oberglau to tlie British right, 
under Prince Holstein, succeed better ; 
no sooner had he passed the rivulet, 
than the Irish veterans, posted theriv 
came pouring down upon them, took the 
prince prisoner, and threw the whole 
into confusion. I'pon this, Marlborougli 
galloped to the spot at the head of 
some squadrons, followed by throe bat- 
talions, which had not yet been engaged. 
M'itli the horse he charged the Irish 
battalions in Hank, and forced them 
back ; the foot ho posted himself, and 
having re-ostablishcd affairs at that 
point, returned rapidly to the left, whor& 
he found the whole of hi.s corps passv'd 
over the streams, and on firm grrmiid on 
the other side. The horse w ore drawn 
up in two lines fronting the enemy ; 
the foot in two lines behind them ; and 
some guq^, under ('olonel Blood, having 
been hurrigd across by means of pon- 
toons, were brought to bear upon some 
battalions of foot which weie intcr- 
mingh'd with tlie enemy horse, and 
made great havoc in their ranks. 

“ It was now' past three, and the 
Duke', having got his whole men ready 
for the attack, sent to Prince Eiigent*- 
to know if he was ready to support 
him. But the efforts of that gallant 
prince had not been attended with the 
same success. In the first onset, indeed, i 
his Danish and Prussian infantry bad 
gained considerable success, and taken 
six guns, and the Imperial cavalry bad, 
by a vigorous charge, broken the first 
line of the enemy's horse ; but they 
failed in their attack on the second line, 
and were driven back to their original 
ground ; wlfereupon the Bavarian caval- 
ry, rushing forward, enveloped Eugene's 
foot, who were forced to retire, and witlir 
difficulty regained their originad ground. 
Half an hour aftcrw'ards. Prince Eugene 
made a second attack with his horse ; 
but thc^ were again repulsed by the 
bravery o^thc Bavarian cavalry, and 
driven for refuge into tlie wood, in 
the rear of their original position. 
Nothing daunted by tliis bad suc- 
cess, the Prince formed his troops for 
a third attack, and himself led his 
cavalry to the cliarge ; but so vigorous 
was the defence, that they were again 
repulsed to the wood^ and the victorious 
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enemy's drapjoons with loud cheers 
charged the Prussian fiM>t in flank, and 
Mrere only rcpcUtnl by the admirable 
steadiness with which they delivered 
their iire, and stood their ground with 
fixed bayonets in iVout- 

** About five the general forwiUrd 
inoveinent was made which deteriumed 
the issue of this great batilo, winch till 
then had seemed doubtful. The Duke 
of Marlborough, having ritldon along the 
front, gave orders to sound the charge, 
when all at oucc our lines of hurae 
moved on, »word in Land, to llte attack. 
Those of the enemy presented their car- 
bines at si>me di:>lanee and brt'd :'^but 
they had no sooner done so than they 
wheeletl about, broke, and did. The 
gens-d'annes tied towards llocbsiedt, 
which was about tuo miles in the rear; 
the other &qu,idrons to^iards the tillage 
of Sondersin tm, which wiis nearer, and 
on the bank of the Danube. The Duke 
ordered General Hompesch, with thirty 
squadrons, to pur->ue those w h«j hod to 
Hochstedi j w bile be liiinsclf, with Prince 
Hesse and the whole reiiiaindor of thi‘ 
cavalry, drove thirty of the enemy s 
squadrons headlong ilonn tlie^liank^ of 
th« Daiiulns whicli, being y,er\ sh'ep, 
occ^aiuned the deatnictiouoi the gjvatcr 
part. \’aj>i numbers indcavourid to 
save then..-.* hea L*\ iiuiuing, and per- 
ished mi&eiuhly, Among the pri-.t>ii- 
ers taken h^-r.* were Maolud Talbrd 
and his suite, wh*) ^urreuderctl to M. 
UeiiK ob*‘i»rg, Jihl d“-eaiup ti> tlie Prince 
of He^se. .Marlborough immediately 
deaired him to bo aeeoimniMlati'd with 
his coach, and sent a iiem-il note »<• the 
duchcA'.* to sa> the viejnry wu» g.iined. 
Others, ‘seeing the fate of their eomradta 
in the water, eudeav «>ured to bui e thi*m- 
selvts by detiling to tin* right, along its 
margin, towards lloclisti^dt, lut they 
were met and iutorcepted by ^oine Ivug- 
Ibdi squadroiif.; seeing which they 

iied in utter confusion tovmnki Morse- 
liagen, and did not again ^attempt to 
engage. The victorious lior'W up‘m thi.s 
fell upon several of the enemy's luitta- 
lions, wiio had nearly reached iloch- 
stedt, and cut them to pieces. 

“ Meanwhile Prince Lugenc, by a 
fourth attack, succeeded in driving the 
Elector of Bavaria from hU position; 
and the Duke, seeing this, sent orders to 

the Squadrons in pursui t, towards Morse- 
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lihgeii, to wheol about ami join him. 
All this while tho troops in Hloiiheim 
had been tucessantly alUicked, but it 
Still held out and gave employment to 
tlie Duke's infantry. Tho moment the 
cavalry had beaten off that of the 
enemy, and. cleared the held between 
the two villages of them. General 
Churchill moved both lines of foot upon 
the village of Blenheim, and it was soon 
surroumled ho sm to cut off all pussibility 
of escape except on the side next the 
Danube. To prevent the possibility of 
the'ir escape that way, Webb, with the 
Queen's rt^giuient, took possession of a 
barrier tbf enemy had const rueted to 
cover tliolr retreat, and, having posted 
his men across the strt*et vvhicli led to 
the Dan«b»», Hineral biindred.o of the 
enemy, who wort* attempting tt» lu.'ikc 
their tliat vvay, were made pri- 

soners. The other issue to the 1 >anubo 
was occupied in iho same mantit-r by 
Prince George’s regiment ; all who 
came out that way were m.'ulc pii-Miuer-s 
or driven into the Danube. Some eit- 
doavoured to break out at other pkici*^, 
but General M'ood, w ith Lord John llav s 
rciiiimciit of ''/rew rlragoon.s *.S(‘otj. (irev *) 
iiiiinedinlcly advaiH'ed toward.s tin m, 
and. cantering up to the top of a ri.sing 
gioinul, made them believe they hud a 
larger forte behind them, and stopped 
Uiem on tliat side. ^Vhen Churchill 
saw the defeat of the enemy’s hur’-e de- 
eidi'd, he .sent to re(|uesr Lord CnUs to 
attack them in front, whim ho himself 
attacked them in flank. This ua^ ae> 
conhngly done; the Kari of Orkney 
and Geut-ral Ingohlc»liy eiib ring the 
village at the .same time, at two dific. 
rent places, at Uw? bead of their n spee- 
tive regirueuts. But so vigoPoii-' wr.s 
the rexis.tance made by the enemy, e^pe- 
rially at tlio churchyard, that they were 
furevni to reiire. '1 he vehement tire, 
however, of the t^tmnun and iiowiucrs, 
which «*i tire to several barns and 
bouses, added to the circumstanec of 
their commander, M. L'lerambaulr, liav- 
ing fled, and tiieir retreat ou all 
Imiig cut oiF, led to their surrendering 
at discretion, to the number of si. \ -and- 
tw enty battailous. Thus concluded this 
great battle, in which the enemy had 
oiMKf more than the Allies, f and tho 
advantage of a very atroog position, 
difficult of attack. 




* This pencil note is .still jire-verved at Blenheim. 

t French— Bat. 82. Squad. 146. AIJios— Bat. 60. Squad. 100. At 600 to a 
battalion, and 160 to a squadron, this gives a superiority of 6000 to the Frencli. 

X Marl, I 402-400. * 
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In this battle Marlborough’s wiHg 
lost JhHK) mcH, anfl Eu^pneV the same 
nninbcT, in all The French 

lost prisoners, inclntlinj? 1200 

ofTicci-^, almost all taken by Marllm- 
rongh’s wing, besides I'A pieces of 
cannon, 25 standards, colonrs ; 

Eugene took 13 pieces. 'J’he killed 
and wounded were H,0 <mi nuire. Ihit 
the total loss of the French ami JU- 
variaiis, including those avIio desert- 
ed during their caliiinitons retreat 
through the llkicfc Fon‘st, was not 
less than 40,C)t»n men.* a number 
greater I ban any which they sustained 
till the still more tUsastrous day of 
Waterloo. 

This account of tlie battle, which is 
by far the best and ino^t intelligible 
which lias ever yet been published, 
makes it quite evident lo wluit cause 
the overwludming magnitude of this 
defeat to the Fivncli army avus o\\ iiig. 
U’lu* strimgth of the po-ilion consi'^teil 
.solely in the rivulets and marshy 
groumls hi its front ; wlieit they were 
pa-^M'il, the error of Marshal 'fal- 
i.ird’" di'>pO‘>i(iou of lii- tr<»op"< wa^ at 
once apparent. "I'lie infantry was ac- 
cumulated in U'ob'ss iimn tiers in the 
village'!. Of tin* twenty-'}\ battalions 
in niiMibt'bu. twenty wen- and 

ciuild not get into action. wliiJc tin* 
long line of ('aviilry fnun theina- to 
Obergl.tii wa" .‘•ustuhied only by a, 
few battalion^ of fo(»t, incapable of 
making any circctivc n 'istancc. 3'hi< 
was the more inexcu.sabie, as the 
French, having sixteen battalions of 
infantry more tluui the Allies, .should 
at no ]Joint ha\e .diown iluinK’h'cs 
infcriiir in foot sohlier.^ to their op- 
ponents. AVlien the curtain of ln»rse 
which stretchcii from ISlenbcini to 
Oberglan Avas broken thrimgli and dn- 
ven otf the tield, the infantry 

accnniulatcd in the former of these \ il- 
lagea could not avoid fulling into tin* 
mmmy's hands ; for they avcvo pres<etl 
between Marlborough's victorious foot 
and horse on the one siile, and the nn- 
fordablc stream of the Daiiulie on the 
other. But Marlborough, it is evident, 
evinced the rgipacity of a great general 
ill the manner in wliich he surmounted 
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the.se obstacles, and took advantage 
of these faulty dispositions; resolute- 
ly, in the first instance, overcoming 
the numerou.s impediments which op- 
posed the passage of the rivulets, and 
th^n accumulating bis horse and foot 
for a grand attack on the enemy’s cen- 
tre, w'hich, besides destroying above 
half the troops as.scmbled there, and 
driving thirty squadrons into the 
Dauiibo, ent off, and i.solated flio 
powerful body of iiifantr}' now use- 
lessly crowded together in Blenheim, 
ami compiillcd them to surrender. 

Imnien-'C were the re.sults of tliia 
tran.sceiident victor}'. The French 
army, lately so confident in its num- 
bers and iirowess, retreated “or rather 
fled,’* as Marlborough says, through 
tin* Black Forest ; abandoning the 
Elector of Bavaria and all the for- 
trcssi’s o» the Danube to their fate. 
In the dcf'pcst dejection, and the ut- 
most disorder, they rea< hod thellbinc, 
scarce twelve thousand >tvoiig, on the 
25tb August, and immediately began 
deliliinr over by tlie bridge of Stra.s- 
burcr. IJoAv diiiercnt from the trium- 
phant arrijy, wliicli with drums beat- 
ing, and colours flying, bad emssed 
at the ‘'arne place six weeks before ! 
Marlborough, h.aving detached part of 
his force to be>ii*ge Llm, drew near 
with the bulk of his aniiy to the 
Khiiie, which lie passed near Fhilips- 
biirg on the Gth Scptuinber, and soon 
after commenced the siege of Landau, 
on llie French side; rrince Louis 
with 20 .<mK) men forming the be- 
sieging force, and Eugene and Marl- 
Ijorongli A\ith :t0,O(Kj the covering 
army. I'lm surrendered on the IGth 
S‘i>lombcr, with 250 pieces of cannon, 
.and 120U barrels of pow der, wbicli 
gave the Allies a .«olid foundation on 
the Danuljtf, and eflectually crushed 
the puivep of the Elector of Bavaria, 
who, isolated now' in the midst of his 
eneniie.s, had no altoniativc but to 
abandon his dominions, and seek re- 
fuge ill Brasaels, where be ai^-ived in 
the o.ml of September. Meanwhile, as 
the si(^c of Landau was found to re- 
quire UKve time than had been anti- 
cipated, owing to the extraordinaiy 
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• Cardonnell, Dosp. to ^ord Harley, 25tli Sept. 1704, JOesp, i. 410. By inter- 
cepted letters it appeared the enemy admitted a loss of 40,000 men before they 
reached the Rliine. Marlborough to the Duko of Shiew'sbury, 2Sth Aug. 1704, 
De^. i. 430. * 
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difficulties experienced in getting up 
supplies and forage for the troojis; 
AIm'll)oroiigh ropaii-ed to Hanover 
and Jlerlin to stimulate the rrussian 
and Haiiovcriau cabinets to gi‘eater 
exertions in the common cause, and 
he succeeded in making arrangements 
for the addition of 8000 more Prussian 
troops to their valuable auxiliary 
force, to be added to the army of the 
Imperialists in ilaly, >vhich stood 
innch in need of reiufoixement. The 
EIcctress of Bavaria, whohad been left 
Regent of that State in the absence of 
the Elector in Flaiulei’s, had now no 
resource left but submission; and a 
treaty was accoixlingly concluded in 
the beginning of Xo vein ber, bv which 
she agreed to disband all her troops. 
Trarbach was taken in the end of ]>e- 
I'Cinbcr; the Hungarian insunvetum 
was appeased ; Landau capitulated in 
the b(‘giuuing of the same month ; a 
divei>.ion >\hk':h the enemy nttciii]>ted 
on Tivve.s was defeated by Marlbo- 
roiigli'siletivityaijdvigilance, and that 
city put in a siiflieieiit posture of de- 
fence; and the cani]»aign bebig now 
finished, tlnit ace(»nip!isJie(bconiiniui- 
der returned to tlie Hague, and I*on- 
doii, t<* receive tlu* luuiour due for bis 
past scT^ ices, and urge tbeir rc-]iectiA t‘ 
cabinets to the efforts iieces.>aiy to 
turn them to good account. 

Thus by the operations of one single, 
campaign was Bavaria crushed, Aus- 
tria and Ciennany delivered. JMarl- 
Ixirongh s cross-mareli from rianders 
to the Danube, liad oxtrieated the 
imperialists from astute of the iitiiio>t 
l>eril, and elevated them at once to 
security, victory, and conquest. The 
decisive blow .«trnck at BUiiheim, re- 
sounded through everv part of Europe ; 
it at once destroyed the vast fabric of 
power which it had taken kionis XIV., 
aided by the taleiibs of TuFCiine, and 
the genius of Vanbaii, so long to con- 
.<tnict. Instead of proudly descending 
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tno valley of the Danube, and threaten- 
ingVieniia, asNa])olcon afterwards did 
in 1805 and 1809, tlic French were 
driven in the utmost disorder across 
the Rhine. The surrender of Trarbach 
and landau gave the Allies a firm 
footing on (he left bank of tliat river. 
The submission of Bavaria deprived 
the French of that great outwork, of 
which they have made such good uso 
in their (jormaii wm-s; the Hungarian 
insurrection, deprived of the hoped- 
for aid from the armies on the Rhine, 
was pacified. Prussia wjts induced by 
this great triumph to co-operate in a 
more effiileiit manner in tlu' common 
cause ; the parsimony of the Dutdi 
gave way before the tumult of .success; 
and the enqnre, delivered from inva- 
sion, was pi-eparing to carry its vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Franco. 
Such results require no comment; 
they speak for themselves, and de- 
servedly place Marlborough in the 
very highest rank of military com- 
niander.s. 7'hc campaigns (»f Xuik)- 
leon exhibit no more decisive or glo- 
rious results. 

Honours and emolumcnt.s of every 
de.scription were showered on the. 
English hero tor this glorious success. 
He wa.s created a ])rince of the Holy 
Roman etnpiro,* and a tract of land 
in Germany erected into a principali- 
ty in Ills favour. His reception at 
the courts of Berlin and Hanover re- 
sembled that of a sovereign prince ; 
the acclamations of the people, in all 
the towns thi-ough which he passed, 
nait the air; at the Hague his inflii- 
ciH’e was such that lie was regarded 
ns the real Stadtholder. More sub- 
stantial rewards awaited him in his 
own country. The inuniticence of the 
queen and the gratitude of Parltainciit 
conferred upon him the extensivo 
honour and manor of Woodstock, 
long a royal palace, and once the scene 
of the loves of Henry 11. and the fair 
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* The holograph letter of the Emperor, announcing this honour, said, with 
CKjual truth and justice — I am induciHl to assign to your highness a place among^ 
the princes of the empire, in order that it may universally appear now much I 
acknowledge myself and the ompirc to be indebted to the Queen of Great Britain, 
who fent her arms as far as Bavaria at a time when the affairs of the empire, by the 
defeetion of the Bavarians to the French, most needed that assistance and support : 
—And to your Grace, likewise, to whose prudence and courage, together with the 
bravery of the forces fighting under your command, the two victories lately in- 
dulged by Providence to the Allies arc principally attrK>utcd, not only by the voice 
of fame, but by the genera] officers in my army who lad thrir riiare in your labour 
and your glory/ —T jie EMP&aoa Lcofolo to Manxooaonoii, 28(A Avgtu$ I70i» 
i. 538, 
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Hosamond. By order of the Quccn^ amount requisite for successful opera- 
not only was this noble estate settled tions. Thus disaster generally occurs 
ou the duke and his licirs, but the in the commencement of every war; 
royal comptroller commenced a mag- or if, by the genius of any extraor- 

nificent palace for the duke on a scale dinary commander, as by that of 
worthy of his services and England's Marlborough, unlooked-for success is 
gratitude. From this origin the sn- achieved in the outset, the nation is 
perb palace of Blenheim has taken its unable to follow it up ; the war lan- 
lisc ; u hicb, although nut built in the gubhes for want of the requisite sup- 
purcst taste, or after the most ap- i»ort ; the enemy gets time to recover 
iu’oved models, remains, and will long from his consternation ; his danger 
remain, a splendid moumiient of a stimulates him to gi'catcr exertions; 
nut ion's gi'atitudc, and of the geiii us of and many long years of warfare, deeply 
Vanbrugh. checkered with disaster, and attended 

Notwithstanding the invaluable with an enormous expense, arc re- 
servites thus reuderecl by ]Marlbo- quired to obviate the etiects of pre- 
rough, both to the EmjHTorof (ier- \ ions undue pacific reduction, 
many and the Queen of England, he IIow' bitterly Marlborough felt tills 
was i'ar from experiencing from either want of support, on the part of the 
potentate that liberal support for the cabinets both of London and Vienna, 
future firoscciitiou of the war, which which prevented liim from following 
file inestimable opportunity m»w up the victory of Blenheim with the 
}>1:i(‘cd in their hands, and the fonui- decisive o]Hiratioiis against France 
(lable power still at the disposal of which he would otherwise have nn- 
tli(‘ enemy so loudly reriuircd. As doubtcdly commeneed, is proved by 

usual, the English rarliamcnt were various parts of his correspondence, 

e\cee<lingly backward in voting sup- (.)u the ICth of December 1704, 
jtlies either of men or money ; iK*r he wrot^ to Mr Secretary Har- 
was the cabiuet (»f Vienna ineJined to he ley— *‘I sorry to see nothing 

more liberal in its exertions. Though Ii.as been oftered yet, nor any cart: 
the House of Commons agreed to gi\e tftkai In/ Parlkiment fur recruiting 
114,070,000 for the. >ervi(x* of the eiiau- the amn/, I mean chiefly the foot, 
ingyear; yet the laridforcc.s\oted were It is of that consequence for an early 
only iOfOpO men, although the popu- campaign, that without it we mag run 
Katioii of (ireat Britain and Ireland tke hazard of toning^ in a great mea- 
could not be at that period under ten sun., the fruits of the last; and* there- 
inillious, w’hilc France, with about fore, prayleave to recommend it to you 
twenty millions, had above two hiiii- to ad\isc with your friends, if any 
dred tliousaiul under arnts. It is this })roi>cr method can bo thought of, that 
excessive and iiivariahle reluctanee of may be laid before the House imme- 
i he English I'arliament ever to make diately, without w altiug my arrival.”* 
lliosc etforts at tlie cmmiicuceinent of Nor was the cabinet of V icima, not- 
war, which arc necessary to turn to a withstanding the imminent danger 
good aa’oiint the inherent bravery of it.s they had recently run, more active in 

soldiers and frequent skill of its com- making the necessary efforts to repair 
manders, that i.s the cause of the long the los.scs the campaign — “ You 
duration of our Contiiiciitai wars, and cannot,*’ s Marlborough, ^^say 
of three-fonrths of the national debt more to ns of the supine negligence of 
which now' oppresses the empire, ///c Cowr/q/’J '^71 wa, with reference to 
and, in its ultiraate results, will on- your affairs, t/irmtee ore wry 

danger its existence. The national w Acredsc; and certainly if the Duke of 
forces are, by tlie cry for economy and Savoy’s good conduct and bravery at 
reduction which invariably is raised Verne hj^d not reduced the French 
in peace, reduced to so Iowan ebb, to a vciy'lo^^ ebb, the game must have 
that it is only by successive additions, been over before any help could come 
made in many different years, that it to you.”t It is ever thus, especially 
can be raised up to any thing like the with states each as Great Britain^ 


* Marlborough to Mr Secretary Harley, 16th Dec. 17CUI. — Desp. i. 556. 
t Marlborough to Mr lliU at Turin, Ctb Feb. nOh^Jhsp, i. 561. 
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in wliich tlie democratic clmncnt is 
so powerful as to imprint upon the 
measures of govornmeiit that dlsi‘e« 
^ard of the tutiire^ and aversion to 
present eftbrts or burdens, wliich is 
the invariable characteristic of the 
bulk of mankind, if Marlborough 
had been adequately supporttnl and 
strengthened after the lle(•i^ive blow 
struck at Bienheim ; that is, if the 
govemments of Viiinna and London, 
with that of the ilague, had by a great 
and timely cifort doubled his cdectivc 
force when the French were brokeu 
and disheartened by defeat, he would 
have marched to Taris in the next 
campaign, and dictated ]x*acc to the 
Oratui yionarque. lu liis gorgeous 
halls of Versailles. It was short- 
sighted economy nt liieh ent idled upon 
the nations the costs and bunlens of 
the next ten years of the \N ar of the 
Sucticssion, as it ilid the 8till gre-atcr 
costs and burdens of the U<‘Volntimi- 
ary War. after the still more decisive 
successes of the Allies in tlie summer 
of w-heu the iron iVomier ol the 
Netherlands was emireli' broken 
through, and their adviipe» d 
without any force to (qipo-^e ilu'in, 
were within an hundred and sixty 
miles of Taris. 

This p.ii*8i!noTiy of the Allied go- 
vommeats, and their invincible r»’pug- 
nance to the etibns and saoritiecs 
which could alone bring, ainl < ^-rtainly 
would have brou^bt, the war to an 
early and glorious issue, is the cause 
«>f the sulisequent eonveraion of the 
war into one of biockiules and 
and of its being transterrevl to Fluu- 
dcfH, where its progn'^s was ne- 
cessarily slow, ancl cost enormous, 
from the viLst number of strongholds 
which required to be ivducf'd at every 
stage of the Allied advance. It was 
said at the time, that in attacking 
Flanders in that quarter, Marlbm’ougli 
took the boll by the horns > that France 
on the side of the tlhioe was far more 
vtiinerable, and that the war was 
fixed in Flanders, ia order by pro- 
tracting it to augment the profits of 
the generals employed. ^Subsequent 
writers, not refiecting on the difference 
€£ the ctrcomstances, liavc observed 
the snccessfiil issue of the invasions 
of France from Switzerland and the 
Upper Khine in 1814, and Flanders 
and the Lower libine in 1815, and 
concluded that a simiidr result would 


Ciavc attended a like bold invasion 
under Marlborough and F^ugene. 
There never was a greater mistake. 
The great object of the war was to 
wrest Flanders from France ; when 
the ULied standard floated on llrussols 
and Antwerp, tlic United Froviiiccs 
were constantly lu danger of being 
swallowed up, and there w.hs no se- 
curity for the iudependeuct* either of 
KugUud, liollaud, or any of the 
ilermau States, if Marlborough ami 
Flugeuc had had two hundred thousand 
eifoctivc men at their disposal, as Wel- 
lington and liluehcr had in 1815, or 
three Inuiclred thousand, as Scliaartz- 
enbing and Bluchcr had in 1814, 
they would donbtlc.ss have left half 
their force behiutl them to blockade 
the fortI'e^ses, and with the laher hiiif 
inurclu'd dbect to I'aris. But a.^they 
had never had more than eighty 
thousand on their in ureter- rolls, and 
could nut bring at un> time luon* than 
'*ixty thousand elfedivc men into the 
field, this bold and derisive eoiiiM* w,ls 
impo>ftiblo. 'Mu' I'reneh army in 
their front was* rar»d\ inh'iiur to 
theirs, often superioi ; and iiow was it 
pv»s»ible ill these circuiuslances to 
adventure on the perilous course of 
pushing on into the heart of the ene- 
my's lerritoiy, h*a%iog the frontim* 
lbrtr4*5'>e.s. % et unsiibiim^d, in their rear ? 
The disastrous i.'*,**ue of the Blenheliu 
campaign to the French arms, even 
when Mipp«.»rtetl by the friendly arms 
and all the fortresses of Bii\ aria, in 
the preeetliug year, hail show u what 
was llie danger of >ueJi a course. The 
still tnon^ cidanntous issue of ilie Alos- 
cow campaign to the aruiv of A'apo- 
leuu, deunMistrate.d that even the 
greatest militar\ talents, and most 
e.uoriinnis aecuinulatioii of military 
fure.e, aifords no seeurity against the 
incalculable danger of an undue ad- 
vauce be^\ODd tin* base of miiitaiy 
oi>eralioiis. 'J'hc greatest gorierala of 
the last age, fruittnJ U^vond all others 
ill military talent, have acted on those 
principles, whenever they had not 
an overw'helming .superiority of forces 
at their couiniainl. Wellington never 
in vailed Spain till ho was nukstcr of 
Ciudad Kodrigo and Badaias; nor 
France till he hud .subdued St Seba.s- 
tian anil Pam{ieluna. The first use 
w hich Napoleon made of his victories 
at Moutenoite and l)t»go was to com- 
pel the Court of Turin to surrender 
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all tlioir fortresses riedmont; of* 
the victory of t(j force tli * 

Imperialists to abandon the whole 
stroii^lKthls of Lombardy as far as the 
AdiffO. 'J’he possession of the sint^lc 
fortres^s of iMaiitua in 17l>G, enabled 
the Austrians to stem tho Hood of 
Isapoleun’s victories, and gain time 
to as.^emble four dltlerent armies for 
the dclbnee of the monarchy. The 
< iise of half a inilliou of men, Hushed 
by \iclory, and led by able and expe- 
rieiiccil leaders assailing a single 
state, is the exception, not the rule. 

C’ii'cuinsiauces, therefore, of par- 
amount iiuiwrtance and inesistiblc 
force, compelled il.'irlborough to tix 
the war in riauders, and convert it 
into OIK* of hit^ges and blockades. In 
entering upon sncli a .system of hos- 
tility, bure, and comparatively free 
fr(nn ri<k, but slow and extremely 
ccfstly, tlie alluiKM* ran the greatest 
ri.sk of bfing shipwrecked on the nu- 
merous disconls. jt'aloubie.s, and sepa- 
rate interc'it.s, whieh, in fdmost every 
instimce rceonhal in history, have 
]n‘i>vcd fatal to a gn at confederacy, 
if it dov‘s not obtain decL>i>c succe.NS 
at the outset, beibn* these seeds of di- 
vision have had time to c(nne to matu- 
rity. With what admirable skill and in- 
comparable address MarllKjrongh kept 
together the imnicldy alliance will 
h*‘rt‘afi cr apjH;ar. Ni*\ cr wa.s a man so 
fpialiticd by nature for such a task. 
lJi‘ was courtesy and grace personi- 
fied. It \M\s a common saying at the 
time, that neither man nor woman 
could rc.>isl him. •* Of all the men 1 
ever knew,’’ says no common man, 
him.self a perfect iiuister of the ele- 
gances lu‘ so much admired, “the 


late Duke of Marlborough possessed 
the graces in the highest degree, not 
to say engrossed them. Indeed he 
got the most by them, and contrary 
to the custom of profound historians, 
wdio always assign deep causes for 
great events, I ascribe the better lialf 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s great- 
ness to those gi aces. He had no bright- 
ii(>ss, nothing shining in his gonias. 
lie had most undoubtedly an ex- 
cellent plain understanding, and sound 
judgment. • But these qualities alone 
would probably have never raised him 
higher than they found him, which was 
fiagc to James the .Second’s queen. 
But there the grace protected and 
promoted him. His fi^re was beau- 
tiful, but his manner was irresistible, 
either by man or woman. It was by 
this engaging, graceful manner, that 
he w'iis enabled, during all his w'ar, 
to <iouuect the vaiious and jarring 
p<)W'crs of the Grand Alliance, .and to 
can-y them on to tlic main object of 
the w ar, notwithstanding their private 
and separate views, jealoasies, and 
w rough ea|}cdue.ss. ^Vhatever court 
he went to^aud he was often obliged 
to go to restive and refractory oiU‘$) 
he brought them into his measures. 
The ]K‘nsionary IJciusius, who had 
governed the United Provinces for 
torty years, was absolutely governed 
by him. He w\as always cool, and 
nobody ever observed the least varia- 
tion in his countenance ; he could re- 
fu.'^* more gracefully than others could 
grant, and those w ho went from him 
the most dissatistied as to the sub- 
stance of ihoii’ business, were yet 
charmed by his manner, and, as it 
were, comforted by it."* 


* Lonl Chvatf'rflehVn JMferSf Lord Mahon's edition^ i. 221-2*i2. 
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I'L’SUKIX, THE lirSJilAN POET. 


No. II. 


SrLCiMKNs or iiiB Lvttit'S. 


Translated from the ()ui<}Inal Kcasian, dt Tiiomab II. Shaw, II. A. or Ca:4~ 
BRIDGE, Adjunct rnoFEssoii of KsoLisif LtTERATuitE i.v riii: Imueuial 
Alexander LyceuMi 'J'«an>lator of ** Tnc Heretic/’ &c. Ac. 

Is olferiiig to the public ithc following gpecimcus of Pugliku/s poetry in an 
Kiiglish dress, the translator considers it part of his duty to make a few 
ivmarks. The number and extent of these observations, he will, of course, 
confine within the naiTowest limits consistent with his important duty of making 
hU countrymen acquainted \>ith the style and character of Uussias greatest 
poet; a duty which ho would certainly betray, were he to omit to explain 
the chief jHjints indispeiLSuble for the true undei*standing, not only of the 
extracts whicli lie has selected as a ^amplc of his author s jiroduction.'*. but of 
tlie general tone and character of those productions, viewed as a A\lu)le. 

The translator wishes it therefore to be dNtincily understood that lie by no 
means intends to offer, in the character of a conrplete poetical portrait, tlie 
few pieces contained in these pages, but rather n.s an attempt, however imper- 
fect, to dagnerreotype — by mcan.s of the most faitliful translation eon.*'isfout 
w ith ease— owe of the various expressions of Puslikui's literary pliy.siv»giiomy ; 
to represent one jihtuse of his doelojiemeut. 

That jihysiognomy is a yery dcxiblo and a varying one ; riishkiii (con- 
siden‘d only as a po*i) iimst be allowed to have attained very high eminence 
in various walks of his sublime art ; bis work.s are very numerous, and as 
diverse in their form as in their spirit ; he is sometime.s a romantic, some- 
times a legendary, sometimes an epic, sonietinns a >atinc, and sometimes a 
dramatic iKxd ;~ia most, if not in all, of the.se various lines lie has attained 
the highest eminence us yet recognised by his countrymen ; and, cou.sccpiently, 
whatever impre.ssion may be made ujum our readers by the present essay at 
a transfusiou of his works into the KngUsh language, w ill be necessarily a 
\eiy im[»eii€Ct one. In the prosecution of the arduous but not unjirotiiabU*. 
cutcrjirisc which the translator set before himself three years ago— viz. the 
t:omnninication to his rountirmen of some true ideas of the scope and pecu- 
liar character of llusaian literature — he met with so much discouragement in 
tJie imfavourable predictions of such of his friends as he c^msulted witli respect 
to the feasibility of his project, that In* may bt* excused for some degree of 
tiiijulity in offering the results of his labours to an KnglLsh public. So great, 
indeed, was that tiuiiditj’, that not even the very tlatteriiig reception given to 
his two iir.st attempts at jirose translation, has entu-ely .succeeded in destroy- 
ing it ; and he prefers, oij the present occasion, to nm the risk of giving only 
a partial and imperfect reflection of Tushkii/s intellectual features, to the 
danger that might attend a more ambitious and elaborate version of any of 
the jMief s longer works. . 

Pushkin is here presented solely in his fyrival character ; and, it is trusted, 
that, in the selection of the compositions to be translated— selections made 
from a very large number of highly meritorious works— due attention has 
been paid not only to the intrinsic beauty and merit of the pieces chosen, 
bnt also to the important consideration which renders indispensable (in cases 
where we find an em/nirras r/r rifJiesseSj and where the merit is equal) the 
adoption of such specimens as would possess the greatest degree of novelty 
for mt English reader. 

The task of translating all Pushkin's poetiy is certainly too digni6cd a 
one, not to excite our ambition ; and it is medhated, in the event of the 
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accompanying versions finding in England a degree of approlialion suffi- 
ciently niiirked to indicate a desire for more specimens, to ‘extend onr present 
labours so far, as to admit passages of the most remarkable merit from rush< 
kin’s longer works ; and, perhaps, even complete versions of some of the more 
celebrated. Should, therefore, the British public give the fiat of its ai>proba- 
tioii, we would still further contribute to itaw knowledge of the great Kiissian 
author, by publishing, for dkample, some of the more remarkable places in the 
poem of “ Evgenii Onic^gin,” the charming “ Gypsies,” scenes and passages 
from the tragedy of “Boris Godundff,” the “Prisoner of the Caucasus,” 
“Mazepa,” &c. 

With respect to the present or li/rical specimens, we shall take the liberty 
to make a few remarks, having reference to the principles which have 
governed the translator in the execution of the vetsions ; and we shall after- 
wards preface each poem with a few words of notice, such as may appear to 
be rendered necessary either by the subject or by the form of the composition 
itself. 

Of the poetical merit of these translations, considered as English poems, 
their WTiter has no very exalted idea ; of their faithfulness as versions^ on the 
contrary, he has so deep a conviction, that he re^ts exceedingly the fact, 
that the universal ignorance prevailing in England of the Hussian langnagc^ 
will prevent the possibility of that important merit — strict fidelity — being 
tested by the British reader. Let the indulgent, therefore, remember, if wc 
have in an}' case left an air of stiffness and constraint but too perceptible in 
onr work, that this fault is to be considered as a sacrifice of grace at the altar 
of truth. It would have been not only possible, but easy, to have spun a 
collection of easy rhymes, bearing a general resemblance to the vigorous and 
passionate poetr}'of Pushkin; but this would not have been a translation^ and 
a Iriuislation it was our object to produce. BonTing’s liussian Anthology (not 
to speak of his other volumes of translated poctrw) is a melancholy example 
of the danger of this attractive but fatal .system ; while the names of (’ary, of 
Hay, and of Merivale, will remain as a bright tncouragement to those Vho 
have sufficient strength of mind to prefer the “ strait and narrow way” of 
masterly translation^ to the “ flow'ciy paths of dalliance” so often trodden by 
the ffaraphraser. 

Ill all cases, the metre of the original, the musical movement and modula- 
tion, has, as far as the translator's ear enabled him to judge, been followed 
with miiinte exactness, and at no inconsiderable expense, in some cases, of 
time and labour. It would be superfluous, therefore, to state, that the num- 
ber of lines in the English version is always the same as in the original. It 
bas been our study, wlicrcvcr the differences in the structure of the two lan- 
guages would pei-mit, to include the same thoughts in the same number of 
lines. There is also a pecnliarity of the Knssian language which frequently 
rendered our task still more arduous ; and the conquest of this difficulty has, 
we trust, conferred upon us the right to speak of our triumph without iucurring 
the charge of vanity. We allude to the great abundance in the Hussian of 
double terminations, and the consequent recurrence of double rhymes, a pecu- 
liarity common also to the Italian and Spanish v(tsification, and one which 
certainly communicates to the versification of those countries a character so 
marked* and peculiar, that no translator would be* justified in neglecting it. 
As it would be impossible, without the use of HussiAn types, to give our 
readers an example of this from the writings of Pushkin, and as they would 
be unable to pronounce such a quotation even if they saw it, we will give an 
illustration of what wc mean from the Spanish and the Italian. 

The first is from the fourth book of the Valatea of Cervantes — 

" Vonga & mirar k la paslora mia 

Quion quisiere contar do gontc on gonto 
Quo vio otro sob quo daba lux al dia 
Mas chut o, quo el quo salo del oriente/’ ^'c. ; 
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and tbe second fW)m Cbtabrern^s snblime Ode on the Sietje of Vienna — 

•• E fiao a qnanto liiulti 
Sian, Signore, i tiioi bcrri ? E bno a quanto 
Dei barbanci insulti 
Orgogliosa n’antlrA Tempia baldan^ia t 
Dov’i, dov’o, gran Dio, !*antico vanto 
Di tua alta possanza ? ** iic. &e. 

In tbe two passages bexc quoted, it will be observed that all the lines end 
with two syllables, in both of M bich the rhyme is engaged ; and an English 
Tersionof the aboveverscs,however faithful in other respects, which should omit 
to use the same species of double termination, and content itself with the mo- 
nosyllable rhyme, would iifdnhiubly lose some of the harmony of the original. 
These double rhymes are far from abundant in onr monosyllabic language ; 
but we venture to affirm, that their conscicnttons employment would bi; 
found .so valuable, as to amjily repay the labour and difficulty attending lliefr 
search. 

We trust that our nmders will pardon the apparent technicality of these 
remarks, for the sake of the consideration which induced ns to niako them. In 
iiH translation, even in the Iwst. there is so grc*at a lo.«s of .‘*pirit and hanuoiiy, 
that tlio conscientious labourer in this most difficult and imgratcful art, slumld 
never neglect even the most trilling precaution that tends to hinder a *«till far- 
ther depreciation of tbe gold of his original ; not to mmition the principle, that 
whatever it is worth our while, to do at alt, it is nsstiredly worth our while to 
do as well as we can. 


TliC fir.^l specimen of ruOikinV lyric productions which vc shall proeut to 
our couutr^'meu, “ done into Imgli'-h,’* a.s Jac(‘b 'ronsuii \\iis %vont to phrase 
it, “ by nn eminent bund." is a production considered by the eriiics tu 

pos-sess the very l>ighest degree of lurrit iu its peculiar '•l\ le. We have uu u- 
tiom d ^nnie dctnil*j respeciiug the nuturc and liL-tory of the Jmj»crial J^vceuui 
of T.<iU>kor’ Sel<'>, in whi« li I*ushkiu w;us oducuted, and we have dfsuiU-d the 
peculiar inTen-'ify of feoJing with whkJi all \%ho quitted it.s uall.s Jixikrd b.'wk 
uj^oii the liaiJpy days had .«pt.ut withiu them, and the siugulm .‘irdoiir 
niul t^eriiiaiieiicy of the friciuLships contracted beiiiiulh its rtiof. On the auui- 
ver.-arv of tlie fouiulatUtu (by the Emperor Alexander) of the uistitniioii, it is 
cust^miar}.' for all the oUlLxcoans" to dine together, iu the same way as 
tho Etf>n', Ilamns or Kugby uumi arc accustomed to unite once a-\cariii 
htmonr of Ibeir school. On many of these t)cca.sions ru-shkiu cftntril)uted to 
the due ccdcbratioii of the event by producing pi»cm> of variotis lengths, and 
difierent degrees of merit; vc give here the best td* the.se. Jt wa.s written 
during the poet'.s re.'iidepce in the govemraent of Pskoff, and will be found, 
we think, a most beaut ifuj, and touching embodiment of stich fetdiugs jos would 
be sugge>ted in the mind of one obliged to be absent from a ceremony of the 
nature in question. Of tju; comrades wbo.se names i*u.shkin has immortalized 
in these lines, it i.s only necessary to specify that the first, KorsakoiT, dlstiii- 
guished among his youthful comrades for Ida musical talents, met with an 
early death in Italy ; a circun).stance to which the poet has tovcbiugly alluded. 
Hattiisbkin is now' an admirq) of distluctioii, and Is commanding the Kussiaa 
squadron in the Black Sca^ Of the two whom he mentions a> having passed 
the anniversary described in thisiioein (October 19, 1825) in his comjiany, 
the first was l^iistchin, eiuce dead, and the second the Prince (iortchakriif, 
whom he met by accident, travelling iu the neighbourhood of his (the pf»ct\«) 
seclusion. Onr readers cannot fail, we think, to be struck with the beautiful 
passage consecrated to his friendsbip with Delvig; and the only other per- 
eonal allusion which seems to stand in need of explanation, is that indicated 
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by the n.amc WUhelin, towards the eifti of the poem. This is the Christian 
name of his fricud KUchclbecher, since dead, and whose family name was 
hardly liarinoiiious enoiigli to enter rushkiirs line, and was therefore omitted 
on the lloratian principle — “ versa quod diccre nolim.” Wc now hasten to 
I)rt‘fccnt the lines. 


OCTOBEB 19, 1825. 

The woods have doiTd their pai’b of purply gold ; 
I'ho f:idi‘cl fields with silver frost arc steaming; 
Through tlie pale clouds the sun, reluctant gleaming, 
llehind the circling hills his disk bath roH'd. 
l>Iaz(f brightly, health ! my cell is dark and lonely : 
Ami thou, O Wine, thou friend of Autiiniii chill, 

]*our through iny heart a joyous glow — if only 
One moment’s brief forgetfulness of ill ! 

Ay, I am very sad ; no friend is here 
'With whom to pledge a long unlooked-for meeting. 

To press his hand in eagerness of greeting, 

And i^h him life and joy tor many a year, 

1 drink alone ; and Fancy’s spells awaken — 

With a vain industry — the voice of fneuds ; 

. \\('ll-kiiowu footstep sliikes mine ear forsaken, 

No ANell-belovcil face my lieai t attends, 

f drink alone ; ev'n now, on Xeva's sincere, 
llfipl} inv name on friendly lips has trembled .... 
Kouud tliat bright board, sa}, are ye (^// n.'-M-mbled r' 
Are there no other names je count no more ? 

Has mir good ein-tom been betray'd by others ? 

Whom hath the cold >\urld btred from yc away? 

• Wlio.-c \oicc is silent hi the call ol bixjthers? 

AMio i" not come ? Who is not >uth you ? Say ! 

Hr \< not come, he of the curled hair, 

He of the e}e of fire ami sMei-t-voieed mimbers : 
Ikneath Italia's niyrtIe-gro\ es he slunilMTs ; 

He slumbers well, although no friend was there, 

Above the lonely grave where he is sleeping, 

A Uu-^'ian line to trace with pious hand. 

That some sad wanderer might read it, weeping — 
Some lliL-'sian, wiuidering in a foreign land. 

Art tfiou too seated in the friendly ring, • 

0 restless rilgiim'? llapl}' now thou ilde»t 
O’er the long tropic-wave; or now abidest 
’Mid seas with ice eternal glimmering 1 • 

q’hriee happy voyage ! . . . . With a jest thou leapedst 
From tlie jAcenin’s threshold to thy bark, 

Thencef<*rth thy path aye on the main thou keepodst, 
O child beloved of w ave and tempest dark ! 

• 

'Well bast thou kept, 'neath many a stranger sky. 
The loves, the hopes of Childhooirs golden hour : 

And old Lyceum scenes, by memory’s power, 

’Mid lonely 'waves have ris’ii before thine eye ; 

Thou w av’dst thy Band to us from distant ocean, 

Ever thy faithful heart its treasure bore ; , 
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“ A long farewell!” thou cVicdstt with fond emotion, 

Unless our fate hath doomM wc meet no more.” 

The bond that binds ns, friends, is fair and true ! 

Dcstructless as the soul, and as etcnial — 

Careless and free, unshakable, fraternal, 

Beneath the Muses’ friendly shade it^rew. 

We nro the same : wherever Fate may i;fuide us, 

Or Fortune lead— wherever we may po, 

The worltl is aye a foreign land beside us ; 

Our fiithcrhmd' is Tsarkoi^ Sold ! 

From clime 'to clime, pursued by storm and stress, 

In Destiny’s dark nets long time I wrestled, 

Until on Friendship’s lap 1 Huttering nestled, 

And bent iny weary head for her caress .... 

With wistful prayers, with visionary grieving, 

With all the trustful hope of early years, 

I sought new friends w'ith zeal and new Indicviiig ; 

But bitter was their greeting to mine ears. 

And even here, in this lone dwelling-place 
Of desert-storm, of cold, and desolation, 

There was prepared for me a consolation : 

Three of ye here, () friends ! did 1 embrace. 

Thou enteredst fir.st the poet’s house of sorrow, 

O Piistchin ! thanks be with thee, thanks**, and prai>e 
Ev’n exile’s birter day from thee could borrow 
Tlic light and joy of old Lyceuui-days. 

Tliee too, my Gortchak6fir ; althongh thy name 
Was Fortune’s spell, though her cold gleam was (»u thef. 

Yet from thy noble thoughts she never tvon thee : 

To honour and thy friends thou’rt still the .same. 

Far dilferent paths of life to us wore fated. 

Far didcrent roads before our feet were traced, 

In a by-road, but for a moment mated. 

We met by chance, and brotherly embraced. 

When sorrow\s flood o’erwhelra’d me, like a sea ; 

And like au orphan, houseless, poor, unfriended, 

My head beneath the storm I sadly bended, 

Seer of the Aonian maids ! 1 look’d for thee ; 

Thou earnest — lazy child of inspiration, 

My J)elvig ; and thy voice awaken’d straight 
In this uunrb'd heart the glow of consolation ; 

And 1 was c^>mfortod, and bless’d my fate. 

Even in infancy within u.s bnm’d 
Ttie light of song— the poet-gpi*Il had bound 
Even in infancy there flitted round tis 
Two Muses, whose sw'cet glamour soon wc Icani’*!. 

Even then / loved applause— that vain delusion ! 

Thou sang’stfcbut for thy Muse, and for thy heart ; 

I squander’d gifts and life with rash profusion, 

Thou cherishedst thy gifts in peace apart. 

The w'orship of the Muse no care beseems • 

The Beautiful is calm, and high, ancf holy ; ' 
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Youth is a cunning counlbllor— of folly ! — 

Lulling our sense with vain and empty dreams .... 

Upon the past \vc gaze— the same, yet other — 

And find no trace. — We wake, alas! too late. 

W as it not so with ns, Didvig, my brother ? — 

Wv brother in our Muse as in oijf fate ! 

• 

Tis time, 'tis time ! l,»et us once more be free ! 

The world’s not worth t!ii.s torturing rc.^iistance I 
Beneath rctin'inent’s shade will glide existence — 

'J'hec, my belated friend — I wait for thee I 
Come I with the fiame of an enchanted story 
Tradition’s lore shall w'ake, our hearts^to move ; 

We'll talk of Caucasus, of w'ar, of glory, 

Of Schiller, and of genius, and of love." 

Tis time no less for mo . . . Friends, feast amain I 
Behold, a joyful meeting is before us ; 

Think of the poet’s propliecx* ; for o’er ns 
A ve.ar shall j)ass, and we shall meet again ! 

My vi>si<ui’.s covcMiant shall have fulfilling; 

A year — and I shall be with ye once more! 

Oh, then, what shouts, what "hand-grasps warm and thrilling ! 
What gohleta skyward heaved with merry roar! 

Unto our Union consecrated be 
The first we drain — till higher yet, and higher ! 

Bl('.‘«< it, O iSIuse, in stmiiis of Va])turo4 fire! 

Bless it ! All hail, Lyeeuni I hail to tliew! — 

To those who led om* youth witlj laiv and praises, 

Living and dead ! the next we grateful fill ; 

Let eucli, a.** to his lips the cup he rai^o", 

The good remember, and forget the ill. 

Feast, then, while we are here, while yet we may: 

Ilinir after hour, ahus! Time thin*? our nninbcrs : 

One j>in<s afar, one in the cofliu slumbrrs ; 

Days Ih ; Fate looks on us ; we fade away'; 

Beiiditjg insensibly to cartli, and chilJing^, 

We lu ar our starling-place with many a groan .... 

Whose lot will be, in old age to be filling, 

On this Lyceum-day, lus vnp ahm f 

Uiih.ijvj)y friend I Amid a .^^trang^er race, 

Like guest intrusive, that supeifimms lingers, 
lie'll think of ns that day', with quivering^ingers 
Hiding the tears that wet his wiii.klcd >*»cc .... 

O, may he then at least, in mournlhl gladness, 

Pass with his cup this day for ever dear,* 

As even I, in exile and ill .‘«adiicss, 

Yet w ith a fleeting joy% have ptuss’d it herd 


^ In the following lines, the poet has endeavoured to reproduce the impres- 
sions made upon his mind by tlie mountain scenery of the Caucasus; scenery 
w hich he had visited with simh rapture, and to which his imagination retnnied 
with undiminished delight. It has been our aim to endeavour, in our trans- 
lation, to give an echo, however feeble and imperfect, * 0 ! the w ild and airy 
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freedom of the yersification which distiuguiehes tbeee spirited stanzas. The 
picture w'liich they contain, rough, sketciiy, and unfinished, as it may appear, 
bears every mark of being a faithful copy from nature— a study taken on the 
spot ; and will therefore, we trust, be not unacceptable to our readers, as cal- 
culated to give an idea not onl^ of the vigorous and rapid handling of the 
poet’s pencil, but also of the ^^ild and sublime region — slie Switzerland of 
Russia— Avhich he has here essayed to portray. Of the two furious and 
picturesque torrents which Pushkin has mentioned in this short poem, Terek 
is certainly too well known to our geograpliical readers to need any descrip- 
tion of its course from the snow-covered pciik of Darlal to the Caspian ; and 
the bold comparison in the last stanza will doubtless be found, though per- 
haps somewhat exaggerated, not deficient in a kind of fierce ^scliylean 
energy, perfectly in character with the violent and thundering course of the 
torrent itself : — 


Caucasus. 

Beneath me the peaks of the Cancasns lie, 

My gaze from the snow-bordered cliff 1 am bending ; 

From her sun-lighted eyir the Eagle ascending 
Floats movelessly on in a line with mine eye. 

I see the young torrent’s first leap towards the ocean, 

And the ciiif'- cradled lawine essay its first motiou. 

Beneath me the clouds in their silentness go, 

The cataract through them in thunder down-dashing, 

Far beneath them bare peaks in the sunny ray fiaslung. 
Weak moss airJ dry shnibs Iw^an mark yet below. 

Dark thickcts^stiil lower— green meadow s arc blooming, 
Where the throstle is singing, and roindeer are roaming. 

Here man, too, has nested his hut, and the fiocks 
On the long grassy slopes in their quiet arc feeding. 

And down to the valley the shepherd is .speeding, 

Where Ardgi’a gleaiius out from her wood-cresicd rocks. 

And there in his crags the |>oor K>bber is hiding, 

And Terek in anger Ls WTcstUng and chiding. 

Like a fierce young Wild Beast, bow he bellows and raves, 
Like that Beast from his cage when his prey he espieth ; 
’Gainst the bank, like a Wrestler, he stnigglcth and plycth, 
And licks at the rock with his ravening waves. 

In vain, thou wild River! dumb cliffs are around thee, 

And .sternly and grimly their bon^ge hath bound tbee. 


To those who measure the value of a poem, less by the pretension and 
ambittonsness of its form, than by the completeness of its execution and the 
skill with which the leading idea is devdoped, we think that the graceful 
little production which we»are now about to present to tbc reader, will possess 
very considerable interest. It is, it Is true, no more important a thing than 
a mere song ; but the naturalness and unity of tlie fundamental thooglit, and 
the happy employment of what Is undoubtedly one of the most effective 
artifices at the command of the lyric writer— we mean repetition— render the 
following lines worthy of the nniversal admlratioh which they have obtained 
in the orig^, and may not be devoid of charm in the transUtion 
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To * * * 

Yes ! I remember well our meeting, 

When first thou dawnedst on my sight, 
Like some f^ir phantom past wic fleeting, 
Some njmph of purity and light. 

By weary agonies surrounded, 

’Mid toil, ’mid mean and noisy care, 

Long in mine ear thy soft voice sounded, 
Long (Ircam’d 1 of thy features ftdr. 

Years flew ; Fate’s blast blew ever stronger, 
Scattering mine early dreams to air, 

And thy soft voice I heard no longer — 

No longer saw thy features fair. 

In exile’s silent desolation 
Slowly drap’d on the days for me — 
Orphan’d of life, of inspiration. 

Of tears, of love, of deity. 

I woke — once more my heart was beating — 
Once more thou dawnedst on my sight. 
Like some fair phantom past me fleeting. 
Some nymph of purity and light. 

My heart has found its consolation—* 

All has revived once more for me — 

And vanish'd life, and inspiration, 

And tears, and love, and deity. 


The versification of the following little poem is founded on a system which 
Pushkin seems to have looked upon with peculiar favour, as he has employed 
the same metrical arrangement in by far the largest proportion of his poetical 
works. So grawfully and so cji-sily, indeed, has he wielded this metre, and 
M ith so flexible, so delicate, and so masterly a hand, that we could not refrain 
from attempting to imitate it in our English version ; for wc considered that 
it is impossible to say how much of the peculiar character of a poet's writings 
depends upon the colouring, or rather the touch — if we may borrow a phrase 
from the vocabulary of the critic in painting — of the metre. Undoubtedly a 
poet is the best judge not only of the kind, bul ofHhe degree of the effect 
which he wishes to produce upon his reader ; and there may be, between the 
thoughts which he desires to embody, and the peculiar harmonies in which he 
may determine to clothe those thoughts, analogies and sympathies too delicate 
for our grosser ears ; or, at least, if not too subtle and refined for our ears to 
perceive, yet far too delicate for us to define, or exactly to appreciate. Moved 
by this reasoning, we have always preferred to follow, as nearly as we could, 
the exact versification, and even the most minute varieties of tone and metri- 
cal accentuation. Inattention to this point is undoubtedly the stumbling- 
block of translators in general ; of the dangerous consequences of such inat- 
tention, it is not necessary to give any elaborate proof. How much, wc may 
ask, does not the poetry of Baste, for instance, lose, by being despoiled of 
that great source of its pecollar effect springing from the employment of the 
terza rima 1 It is In vain to say, that it is enonnously tfifficnlt to produce the 
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terza rima In English. To translate the gran padre Alighicr** into English 
worUtUyy the ierza rima mttst be employed, wluitever be tlie obstacles pre- 
sented by the dissimilarities existing between the Italian and English lan- 
guages. 

n The Mob. 

•* Procul ^st«s profani J *' 

A Poet o’er his glon ing lyre 
A wild and cai'cless hand had ilung. 

The base, cold crowd, that nought admire, 

Stood rouud,«responst.‘lfss to his lire, 

With heavy eye and mocking toiignc. 

“ And why so loudly is he >inging?” 

(Twas thus that idiot mob replie<l,) 

His music in our ears is ringing ; 

But whither llows tnat mn>ic’.s tide ? 

What doth it foaeh ? His art is madness ! 

He moves our soul to joy or .sadne>s. 

A wayward neeromaiaie spell ! 

Free a* the breeze his imivio flowcth. 

But fruilles.s. too, as br*‘<ze that Irloweth, 

AVbat doth it prutit, IVet. Ull V" 

Poet. — Cease, idiot, cease th\ loathsome cant ! 

Day-labourer. .'«la\e <d'ttnl ami Maut I 
I hate thy l)£'.bble vain and Indhov. 

Thou art a ^unin, m» child of day . 

Thy gt>d is Protit — thou wouhlst ^^eigh 
By pounds the Kchhh iv Ajtollo. 

Gain — gain alone to thee i^ s\>eet. 

The marble is a god I . . . . what of it 
Thou coiml’si a pie-di<ii far abo\e it — 

A di-sh wherein to cook thy meal I 
Mob. — Bat, if thou be'st the Elect <>f Henven, 

The gift that tiod ha* largely gi^en. 

Thou shouhUt then for our good impart. 

To purify thy brother's h••;ut. 

Yes, we are ba>e, and \ile, and hateful, 

Cruel, and .'•hauieless, and ungralctul— - 
Impoteiu and hearile.'S tool>. 

Slaves, and sluiiflercrs, and f«M»h. 

Come then, ifeh^iity doth '«v>ay thee, 

Chase froui out hearts the viper- hiood ; 

However s^eni, we will oUy tin ; 

Yes, we will Ii>ten, and be good ! 

PoKT.— Begone, begone ! What coninton feeling 
Can e’er exj>t 'twixt ye and me V* 

Go on, your soiiU in vice.n sti-eliiig ; 

The lyre's sweet voic<.^ is tlmiib to yc : 

Go! foul as reek of charnel -slime, 

In every agf, in every tliine. 

Ye aye have felt, and yet ye feel. 

Scourge, dungeon, halter, axe, and wheel. 

Go, hearts of sin and beads of trifling, 

From your vile streets, so fonl and stilling, 

They sweep the dirt — ^no useless travle ! 

Bnt when, Ibeir robes with ordure staining, 

Altar ana sacrihec disdaining. 
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Did e’er your priests ply broom and spade ? 
’Tw'fis not lor life’s ba.sc agitation 
1’hat we wore born— for gain nor care — 

No — we were born for inspiration^ 

For love, for music, and for prayer ! 


The ballad entitled “The Black Shawl” has obtained a degree of popularity 
among t lie author’s countrymen, for which the slightness of the composition 
renders it in some measure ditiiciilt to account. It may, perhaps, be explain- 
ed by the circuni'Ntance, that the verses are in fhe original exceedingly well 
adapted to be sung — one of the highest merits of this class of poetry — for all 
ancii'ut ballads, in every language througliout tlic world, were specidcally in- 
tended to be sung or chanted ; and all modern productions, tlicrefore, written 
in imitation of these ancient eompo-itions — the first lispings of the Muse — can 
only be snceesvful in propwnion as they posse.^s the essential and characteristic 
fjnality (»f being ea})able of being sung. Independently of the highly musical 
arrangeineiit of the rhythm, which, in the original, distinguishes ‘‘The Black 
Shawl,’’ the follow ing verses cannot be denied the merit of relating, in a few 
rapid and energetic measures, a simple and striking story of Oriental love, 
vengeance, and rt'morse : — 


The Black Sii.4wl. 

Like a madman T gaze on a raven-black shawl ; 
llcmorse, fear, and angiu.*.h — this hea^ knows them all. 

• 

When believing and fund, in the .*jpring' time of youth, 

I loved a (Ireek maUieu with teuderc>t truth. 

That fair one oan’^'-'d me — my life I oh, ’twas bright, 

But it ^et — tliat fair day — in a hurricane night. 

One day 1 had biibb-n young guests, a ga}’ crew. 

When .'saiddeii theie knock'd at my gate a vile Jew. 

“ With guests thou art feasting,” he whisperingly said, 

“ And s/ic hath betray’d thee — thy young Gi*eciau miud.” 

1 cursed him, and gave him good guerdon of gold, 

And call’d me a .'•bne that was trusty and bold. 

“ 11 o ! my charger — my eharger I” we mount, we depart, 

And .<ol'i j>ity whisjH»r’d in vain at my hei«‘t. 

On the iJn’ek maidfii’s thn*.<hold in frenzy I stood — 

I w'as faint — -iiiid the sun .veem’d as darken’d “with blood : 

By the maiden’s lone witulow I listen’d, and there 
I beheld au Anneiiian caressing the fair. 

The light darkmi’d round me — thou flai^Wd my good blade .... 
The minion ne’er liiiish’d the kiss that betray’d. 

On the corse of the minion in fury I danced, 

Then silent and j^alc at the maiden I glanced. 

1 remember tlic prayers and the rcd-burstiiig stream . . , . 
'I’liMs i>iTisird the niaijien — thus perish’d my dream. 
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This raven-black shawl from her dead brow I tore— 

On its fold from my dagger I wiped off the gore. 

The mists of the evening arose, and my slave 
Hurl'd the corses of both in the Danube's dark wave. 

♦ 

Since then, I kiss never the maid's eyes of light— 

Since then, I know never the soft joys of night. 

Like a madman 1 gaze on the raven-black shawl ; 
Bemorse, fear, and angaish— this heart knows them all ! 


The pretty lines which we aro now about to offer, are rather remarkable as 
being written in the manner of the ancient national songs of Russia, than for 
any thing veij new in the ideas, or veiy striking in the expression. I'liey 
possess, however— at least in the original— a certain charm arising from sim- 
plicity and grace. 


The Rose. 

Where is our rose, friends ? 
Tell if ye may ! 

Fadvd the roso, friends, 

Tbo Da^tn-child of Day. 

Ah, do not say, 

Such is youth's fleet ness ! 

Ah, do not say. 

Thus fades life's sweetness ! 
No, rather say, 

I mourn thee." rose — farewell ! 
Novr to the lily- bell 
Flit we away. 


Among the thonsand-and-onc compositions, in all languages, founded upon 
the sublime theme of the dow nfall and death of Napoleon, there are, w e think, 
very few which have suipassed, in weight of tlionght, In splendour of diction, 
and in grandeur of versification, Pushkin’s noldc lyric upon this subject. I'he 
mighty share w-hich Russia had in overthrowing the gigantic ix»wer of the 
greatest of modem conquerors, could not fail of affording to a Russian poet a 
peculiar source of triumphant yet not too exalting inspiration ; and Ptisbktn, 
in that portion of the following ode in w'hich he is led more particularly to 
allude to the part played by his countiy in the sublime drama, whose cata- 
strophe was the ruin of Bonaparte's blood-cemented empire, has given unde- 
niable proof of his possessing that anion of magnanimity and patriotism, which 
is not the meanest characteristic of elevated genius. While the poet gives full 
way to the triumphant feelings so naturally inspired by the exploits of Rus- 
sian valour, and by the patient fortitnde of Russian policy, be wisely and 
nobly abstains from isdnlgUig in any of those outbursts of gratified revenge 
and national hatred which deform the pages of filmost aU— poets, and even 
historians— who have igritten <m ibis OoloMud subject. 
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Napoleon. 

The wondrous destiny is ended, 

The mighty light is quench'^ and dead ; 

In storm and darkness hath descended 

Napoleon's sun, so bright and dread. 

The captive King hath burst his prison — 

The petted child of Victory ; 

And for the Exile hath arisen 
The dawning of Posterity. 

• 

O thou, of whose immortal story 
Earth aye the memory shall keep, 

Now, 'neatli the shadow of thy glory 
Best, rest, amid the lonely deep ! 

A grave sublime .... nor nobler ever 
Couldst thou have found .... for o*er thine um 
The Nations' hate is quench'd for ever. 

And Glory's beacon-ray shall burn. 

There was a time thine eagles tower'd 
Bcsistless o’er the humbled world ; 

There wfus a time the empires cower'd 
Before the bolt thy hand had hurl'd : 

The standards, thy proud will obeying, 

Flapp'd wrath and woe on every n'ind— 

A few short years, and thou wert Igying 
Thine irou yoke on human kind. 

« « « « « « 


And France, on glories vain and hollow, 

Had fixed lier frenzy-glance of fiame — 

Forgot sublimer hopes, to follow 

Thcc, Conqueror, thee — her dazzling shame 1 

Thy legions’ swords with blood were drunken — 

All sank before thine echoing tread ; 

And Europe fell — for sleep was sunken, 

The sleep of death — upon her head. 

e e e e * e e 

Thou mightst have judged us, but thou wonldst not ! 
What dimm'd thy reason s piercing fight, 

That Russian hearts thou nnderstoq^t not. 

From thine heroic spirit’s height ? 

Moscow’s immortal confiagratiou . 

Foreseeing not, thou deem'dst that we 
Would kneel for peace, a conquer'd nation— 

Thou knew'st the Russ .... too late for thee ! 

Up, Russia ! Queen of hundred battles. 

Remember now thine ancient right ! 

Blaze, Moscow ! — Far shall shine thy light ! 

Lo ! other times are dawming o'er os : 

Be blotted #ut, our short disgrace ! 

Swell, Russia, swell the battle choma ! 

War I is the watchword of onr race ! * 
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Lo ! how the batfiod leader ieizeth, 

"With fetter’d hands, his Iron Ci*own — 

A dread abyss his spirit frcczcth ! 

Down, down lie jjoes, to ruin down I 
And Kuropo’s arniameiits are driven, 

1/ike mist, aloiifr t1io,,blood-stahi’d snow — 

That snow slndl melt *ueath sunimcj‘’3' heaven, 

With the last footstep of the foo. 

'Twas a wild storm of fear and wonder, 

AVheii Knrot>{‘ woke and burst her chain ; 

Tin? afenrsed race, like scatter'd tlumder, 

After the tyrant tied amain. 

And Xeme^is a doom hath spokcMi, 

The Mijjhty hoars that doom with dread; 

Tlie wrongs thon'st done shall now be wroken. 

Tyrant, upon thy guilty head! 

Thou shalt redoein thy usurpation, 

Tiiy long career i»r war ami crime, 

Iiroxile*» earing desolation. 

Beneath a far and stranger clime. 

And oft the midnight sail aliall wander 
By that lone isle, th^' prison- place. 

And oft a .stranger there .shall ponder, • 

And o'er that stone a pardon trace. 

Where nui*-ed*llie Bxile. oft recalling 
Tiio clang i»f sword and lance. 

The } ell'!. Night's icy car ujipalHng ; 

His own blue .•«ky — the sky i>f l-'raiice ; 

AN heie. in his h»lK‘Iim*^s forgetting 
His bnAon swtud, his min'd throne, 

Witii bitter grief, vith \ain regretting. 

On hi' fair Boy lie niu.se<l alone. 

But shame, and curscs^withoiit number, 

U|»on that n ptile head be laid. 

Whose insulfs no»v shall vex the slumber 
Of him — tliat sad discrowned shade! 

No I for hi-* trump the signal sounded. 

Her glorious race ^\hcn Knssia ran ; 

His hand, ’mid strife and bailie, founded 
Eternal liberty for man ! 


The next specimen for which we have to request the indulgence of our 
readers, is a little corapo'?ifion of a very different and much less ambitious 
character. The idea is simple enough, and not, wc think, entirely devoid of 
originalitj' — the primary object of every translator in the selection of the sub- 
jects on which he U to exercise his dexterity. 


Tiik Stokm. 

See, on yon rock, a maiden^ fonn, 
Far o’er the wave a white robe flashing. 
Around, It^foro the blackening storm, 
On the loud beach the billow's dashing ; 
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Along the waves, now red, now pale, 

The lightning'glare incessant gleamcth ; 

Whirling and fluttering in the gale. 

The snowy robe incessant streanleth ; 

Fair is that'sea in blackening storm. 

And fair that sky with lightnings riven, 

But fairer far that maiden form, 

Than wave, or flash, or stormy heaven ! 


Wc now come to one of the most remarkable lyric productions of oiir Poet’s 
genius, the “General;” and in order that our readers may be enabled to 
understand and appreciate this exquisite little poem, we shall preface it with 
a few remarks of an explanatory character ; as the detaiis^ at least, of the 
events upou which it is founded may not be so gcnerall}" known in England 
as they are in liussia. Oiir English readers, however, are doubtless suffi- 
ciently familiar with the history of the great campaign of the year 1812, 
which led to tlie burning of Moscow, and to the consequent annihilation of the 
mighty army which Napoleon led to perish in the snows of Russia, to remem- 
ber one remarkablo episode connected with that most important campaign. 
'I'hey remember that one of the Russian armies was placed under the coin- 
niaml of Field-marshal Barclay de Tolly, a general descended from an ancient 
Scottish family which had been settled for some generations in Russia, but 
whi» was in every respect to be considered as a native Russian, being bom a 
suhject of the 'Fsar, and having, during a long life of service in the Russian 
army, gradually reached the Ifighost military rani?, and acquired a well-earned 
and univer.sal reputation as an able strategist and a brave man. The mode 
(»f operations determined on at the beginningof this most momentous struggle, 
and piu-si vered in throughout by the Russians, ivith a patience and steadiness 
no les> admirable than the w-isdom of tlio combinations on which they were 
founded, wjls a j)iirely defensive sj'sfem of tactics. The event amply demon- 
strated tlie soundness of the principles upon which those operations were 
ba>ed ; for w hile Napoleon w'Ub gradually attracted into the interior of the 
country by armies which peqHdually retired before him without giving him 
the opportunity of coming to a general action, the autumn was gradually 
passing away, and the flames of Moscow only served to light up, for the 
Wench army, the beginning of their hopeless retreat through a country now’^ 
totally laid w aste, and covered with the snows of a Russian winter. This 
mode* of operations, however, w^as by no means likely to please the population 
of Russia, infuriated by the long unaccustomed presence of a hostile army 
within tlicir sacred frontier, and w'orked up by all the circumstances of the 
invasion to the highest pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. Unable to appreciate 
the value of what must have appeared to them f timid and pusilhinimous 
policy, they overwhelmed Barclay de Tolly with violeut accusations of 
cowardice, and even of treachery ; rendered the more plausible to the mind 
of the ignorant, by the circumstauoc of their object being a foreigner — or at 
least of foreign blood, fck) violent ultimately became these accusations, that 
although the Field-marshal continued to enjoy the highest contidence and 
esteem of his sovereign, it was found expedient to allow* him to resign the 
chief command, in which he was succeeded by Kutuzoff. Barclay dc Tolly, 
during the greater part of the campaign, fought *as a simple general of divi- 
sion, in which character (as Tushkin describes) ho took part in the great 
battle of Borodino. 

Barclay must still be considered as one of those distiuguislied persons to 
whose themory justice ha# never been entirely don© ; and to do this justice 
was Pushkin's generous task in the noble lines which follqw these remarks. 
No ravcller has ever visited the winter palace dF St Petersburg without 
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having been struck with the celebrated “ Hall of Marshals," which forms one 
of its most imposing features. In this maguificent room are traced the por- 
traits (chiefly painted by Dawe, an English artist, who passed the greater 
part of his life in llussia) of the Russian generals who flgnred in that great 
campaign ; and among them is to be found, of course, the ** counterfeit pro- 
seutniciit’' of Barclay de Tolly, p^finted, as the ileUl'inarshals are in every 
case in this gallery of portraits, at thll length. With respect to the versiflca- 
tion of this and several other poems which we have selected, the English 
reader will not perhaps at fli-st remark that it is nothing more than the mca- 
soro used by oldLDmyton in the and one in 'i^hicl^ great deal of 

the earliei* Eng^ jtaetxv is WTitteni^^ is a vcryJ|y^itel|||^uro of our 
Russian poet, didiculty 

an Englisli versifier, by introducing a great number of aouDm terminations^^ 
It will be found, indeed, that these double rhymes are as numerous as the 
single or monosyllabic ones. 


Tut General. 

lu the Tsar's palace stands a hall right nobly builded ; 
ltd walls are neither carved, ppr velvet-hung, nor gilded, 

Kor here beneath the glass doth pearl or diamond glow ; 

But wlieresoe’er ye look, around, above, below,* 

The quick-eyed Painter’s hand, now bold, now softly tender, 
From hU free pencil here hath shed a magic splendour. 

Here ate no village nymphs, no de^vy forest -glades, 

No fauna with giddy cups, no anowy-bosom'd maids, 

No hunting-scene, no diVAce ; but cloaks, and plumes, and sabres. 
And faces sternly still, rtnd dark with hero.labours. 

Tlie Painter’s art hath here in glittering crowd portray’d 
The chiefs who Russia’s liue to victory array’d ; 

Chiefs in that great Campaign attirea in fadelc^is glory 
Of the year Twelve, that aye shall 'li\’e in Russian story. 

Here oft in musing mood rny silent footstep strays, 

Before these well-known forms 1 love to stop and gaze, 

And dream I hear their voice, ’mid battle-thunder riiigiug. 

Some of them are no more ; and some, with faces Hinging 
Upon the canvass still Youth’s fresh and rosy bloom, 

Are ^vrinkled now' and old, and bending to the tomb 
The laurel- wreathed brow. 

But chiefly One doth win me 

’Mid the stem throng. With new thoughts swelling in me 
Before that One I stand, and cannot lightly brook 
To take mine ej'C from him. And still, the more I look. 

The more w'ithiu my breast is bittenicss aw'aked. 

He’s painted at fall length. His brow, austere and naked, 

Shines like a fleshless skull, and on It ye may mark 
A mighty weight of woe. Around him— all is dark ; 

Behind, a tented field. Tranquil and stem he raises 
His mournful eye, and with contemptuous calmness gazes. 

Be’t that the artist here embodied his own thongbt, 

When on the canvass thus the lineaments he caught, 

Or guided and inspired by some unknown Possession — 

I know not : Dawe has drawn the man with this expression. 

Unhappy chief! Alas, tby enn was fttll of gall ; 

Unto a foreign land thon sammeedst all. 

The savage mob’s dull glance of hate thon calmly balkedst, 

With tby great thoughts alofifl aodsUottiy thou irallredst; 
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Thd people could not brook tbr foreign-sounding name, 

Pursued thee with its yell, and i4led tby bead 'with shame, 

And by thy very band though saved from ill and danger, 

Mock'd at thy sacred age — thou hoaty-headed stranger I 
And even /le, whose soul could read noble heart, 

To please that idiottmob, blamed thee with crael art ... . 

And long with patient faith, defying doubt and terror, 

Thou heidcst on unmoved, spite of a people's error ; 

And, e'er thy race was run, wert forced at last to yield 
The well-earned laurel- wreath of many a bloody field, 

Fame, power, and deep-tbought plans ; and with thy sword beside thee 
Within a regiment's ranks, alone, obscure, lo hide thee, 

And there, a veteran chief, like some young sentinel, 

AVhen first upon his ear rings the bail's whistling knell. 

Thou rushedst 'mid the fire, a warrior's death desiring— 

In vain ! — 

«««♦•*«» 

O men ! 0 wretched race ! 0 worthy tears and laughter ! 

Priests of the moment's god, ne'er thinking of bere^ter ! 

How oft among ye, men ! a mighty one is seen, 

'Whom the blind age pursues with insults mad and mean, 

But gazing on whose face, some future geueratlon 
Shall feel, as I do now, regret and admiration ! 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATKB. 

Part II. 


The Oxford visions, of which some 
have been given, were but antici- 
pations necessary to illustrate the 
glimpse opened of childhood, (as being 
its reaction.) In this Seckixd pail, 
returning from that anticipation, 1 
retrace an abstract of my boyish and 
youthful days so far as they furnished 
or exposed the germs of later expe- 
rience's in worlds more shadowy. 

Upon me, as upon others scattered 
thinly by tens and twenties over 
every thousand years, fell too power- 
fully and too early the vision of life. 
The horror of life mixed itself already 
in earliest youth with the heavenly 
sweetness of life ; that grief, which 
one in a hiindr^ has sensibility 
enough to rather from the sad retro- 
spect of lim in its closing stage, for 
me shed its dews as a prelibation 
upon the fountains of life whilst yet 
spai’kling to the morning son. 1 saw 
from afar and from before wbatiwas to 
see from behind. Is tbkthe descrip- 
tion of an early youth passed in toe 


shades of gloom ? No, bnt of a youth 
passed in the divinest happiness. 
And if the reader has (which so few 
have) the passion, without which 
there is no reading of the legend and 
superscription upon man's brow, if he 
is not (as most are) deafer than the 
grave to every detp note that sighs 
upwards from the Delphic caves of 
human life, he will know that the 
rapture of life (or any thing which by 
approach can merit that name) does 
not arise, unless as perfect music 
arises — music of Mozart or Beethoven 
— by tbe confluence of the mighty 
and terrific discords with the subtle 
concords. Not by contrast, or as 
reciprocal foils do these elements act, 
which ia» the feeble conception of 
many, but by union. They are the 
sexual forces in music : male and 
female created he them and these 
mighty antagonists do not put forth 
thebr boitUlUes by repulsion, bnt by 
deepest titistctUm. " 

As in to-day already walks to- 
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morrow/^ so in the past experience of 
a youthful life may be seen dimly the 
future. The coilisions with alien 
interests or hostile views, of a child, 
boy, or very young man, so insu- 
lated as oacli of these is sure to be, 
— those aspects of opposition which 
such a i>ersoii can occupy, are limited 
by the exceedingly few and trivial 
lines of connexion along which he is 
able to radiate any essential influence 
whatever upon the fortunes oa happi- 
ness of others. Circumstances may 
magnify his iniportaiioe for the mo- 
ment; but, after ail, any cable which 
ho carries out upon other vessels is 
easily slipped upon a feud arising. 
Far otlier\vi>e is the state of relations 
connecting an adult or responsible 
man witii tlic circles around him as 
life advances. The network of these 
relations is a thousand times more 
intricate, tiic jarring of these intri- 
cate relation^ a thousand times more 
fre\|uent, MHLthe vibrations a thou- 
sand times holier wliieli these jar- 
riiigs 4liffuS(??*^Tlii> triiih is»*Wt be- 
forehand misgivingly and troubled 
vision, by a young maa n ho stands 
upon the threshold of nianljood. One 
earliest in.^tinct of fear and horror 
would darken hi» spirit if it could be 
revealed to itself and self-quesliuned 
at the moment of birth; a .second 
instinct of the same nature would 
again pollute that tremulous mirror, 
if the moment were as punctually 
marked as phy.sical birth is marked, 
which dismis»es him flually u)mn the 
tides of absolute j-elf-ci>ntroul. A 
dark ocean w*ould «t*em the total 
expanse of life from the first : but far 
darker and more appalling would 
seem that interior and second cham- 
ber of the ocean which, called him 
a\vay for ever from the* direct ac- 
countability of others. Drctadful 
would be the morning which should 
say—** Be thou a human child incar- 
nate but more dreadful tlh> morning 
svhich .should s-ay— “ Bear thou hence- 
forth the ecejitre of thy self- dominion 
thnmgh life, and the passicvi of life I 
dreadful would be both: but 
a basis of the dreadful there 
is no perfect rapture. It is a jiart 
throngb tbe sorrow of life, growing 
out of ita eisents, that this basis of 
awe aui solemn darl^noas slowly 
accamulatcs. That 1 have illustrated. 
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But, as life expands, it is more 
through the strife which besets us, 
strife from confiicting opinions, posi- 
tions, passions, interests, that the 
funereal ^und settles and deposits 
itself, w'hich Asonds upward the dark 
lustrous brilliancy through the jewel 
of life— else revealing a pale and 
sii})erficlal glitter. Either the human 
being must sufler and struggle ns the 
price of a more searching vision, 
or his gaze must be shallow and with- 
ont int(dlectual revelation. 

Through accident it wa«s in part, 
and, whoix^ through no accident but 
my own nature, not through features 
of it at ail painful to reculiect, that 
constantly in early life (that is, from 
boyish days until eighteen, when by 
going to Oxford, practically I became 
my ovrii master) I was engaged in 
duels of fierce continual struggle, with 
^ome person or bod}* t>f por-^ons, that 
sought, like the Itoman rtdun'us^ to 
throw a net of deadly ct)ciYioii or con- 
straint over the ur) doubled rights of 
my natural freeduiii. The .st<»atiy re- 
bellion upon my part in one half,’ was 
a mere human rtmetion of jn.stiflablc 
indignation ; but in the otlier half* it 
was the struggle of a conscientious 
nature — disdaining to feel it a> any 
mere right or discretional privilege-^ 
no, ft*eling it as the noblest of duties 
to resist, though it should be mortally, 
those that ^ouhl ha>e enslaved mo, 
and to retort scorn upon those that 
would imve put my head below their 
feet. Too much, even in later life, I 
have perceived in men that pass for 
good men, a disposition to degrade 
(and if possible to degrade tlirough 
self-degradation) tlm.-ie in whom un- 
w'iliingly they feel any weight of op- 
pression to themseJves by command- 
ing qualities of intellect or character. 
They respect you ; they are comfK'lied 
to do so: and they hate to do so. 
Next, therefore, they seek to throw 
ofl’tlie sense of this" oppression, and 
to take vengeance for it, by eo-oper- 
atiog with any unhappy accidents in 
your life, to inflict a sense of hiinuUa- 
tion upon yon, and (if possible) to 
force you into becoming a consent- 
ing party to that humiliation. Oh, 
wherefore is it that those who pre- 
snme to ciiii themselves the ** friends” 
of this man or that woman, are so 
often those above all others, whom 
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in the houf of death that man of fell in lore with her. It seems absurd 


woman is most likely to salute with 
the valediction — Would God I had 
never seen your face? 

Ill citing one or two cases of these 
early struggles, I have chiefly in view 
the effect of these mK»n eny subse- 
quent visions under the reign of 
opium. And thi.s indulgent reflection 
should accompany the mature reader 
through all such records of boyish iii- 
cxpcrionc^^ A good-tempered man, 
who is also acquainted with the 
world, will easily evade, w ithout need- 
ing any artifice* of servile obsequious- 
ness, those (luarrels w hich an upright 
simplicity, jealous of its own rights, 
and utlJ'ra^•ti^ed in the science of 
worldly address, cannot always cva4:le 
without some loss of self-respect. 
Suavity in this manner may, it is 
true, be reconciled with firmness in 
the matter ; but not easily by a young 
person who wants all the apj»ropriate 
resources of know lodge, of adroit and 
guarded language, for making his 
good temper avaiiiible. Men aiv pro- 
t(?ct<*d from insult and wrong, not 
merely by their own skill, but also in 
the abson(‘e of any skill at all, by the 
general spirit of forbearance to which 
society has trained all those whom 
they are likely to meet. But boys 
meeting with no such forbearance or 
training in otlier Isijs, must some- 
times be thrown upon feuds in the 
ratio of their own firmness, much 
more than in the ratio of any natural 
proneness to quarrel. Such a suliject, 
however, will be best illustrated by a 
sketch or two of iny own principal 
feuds. 


to say so ; and the more so, iKjcauso 
two children more absolutely innocent 
than wc were cannot be imagined, 
neither of 11 s having ever been at any 
ftcliqpl ; — but the simple truth is, that in 
the most chivalrous sense I was iu love 
with her. And thcl^roof that I was 
so showed itself in three separate 
modes : I kissed her glove fui any rare 
occasion when I found it l> ing on a 
table ; secondly, 1 looked out for some 
excuse ta be jealous of her ; and, 
thirdly, I did my very best to get up 
a quarrel. What I wanted the quar- 
rel for was the luxury of a reconcilia- 
tion ; a hill cannot be liad, you know, 
without going to the expen-^e of a 
valley. And though I hated the very 
thought of a moment’s diflerence with 
so truly gentle a girl, yet how, but 
through such a pnrgatorj-, could one win 
the paradise of her returning smiles? 
All this, however, came to nothing ; 
and simply because she positively 
would not quarrel. And the jealousy 
fell throngh, because there was no 
decent subject for ."Ueli a pas.-ion, un- 
les.s it had ^ttled upon an old inu.^ie- 
inaster whom lunacy itself could not 
adopt a.s a rival. The <inarrcl meau- 
time, w’hich never prospered with the 
daughter, silently kindled on my part 
towards the father. II is ofiVnee was 
this. At dinner, 1 naturally placed 
myself by the side of -M., and it gave 
me gn*at j)Ieasure to touch her hand at 
iiitervalsS. As M. w as my cousin, though 
twice or even three times removed, 
I did not feel taking too great a liberty 
in this little act of tendcrne‘«s. Iso 
matter if three thousand limes re- 


Tlie first, but merely transient and 
playful, nor worth noticing at all, 
but for its subsequent resurrection 
under other and awful colouring in 
iny dreams, grew out of an imaginary 
slight, as 1 viewed it, put upon me by 
one of my guardians. 1 had four 
guardians : and the one of these who 
had tlie most knowledge and talent of 
the w'liole, a banker, living al>ont a 
hundred mile.s from ray home, had 
invited me when eleven years old to 
his house. His eldest daughter, per- 
haps a year younger than myself, 
wore at that time upon her very 
lovely face the most angelic expres- 
sion of character and temper that 1 
have almost ever seen. Naturally, I 


moved, I said, my cousin is my cousin : 
nor had 1 very much designed to con- 
ceal the act ; or if so, rather on her 
account than jny own. One evening, 
however, ])npa observed my manoeu- 
vre. Did he seem displea>ed y Xot 
at all : he oven condeseemled t*» smile. 
Blit the next day he placed AI. on the 
side opposite to myself. In one 
respect this was really an imi)rove- 
ment ; because it gave me a better 
view of iny cousin’s .sweet rouuic- 
nauce. But then there was the loss 
of the hand to be considered, and 
secondly there was the aflVont, It 
w'as clear that vengeance must be 
had. Now there was but one thing 
la this world ^that I could do even 
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decently : but that I eouTd do admi- ^ve always understood me ? For 
rably. Ibis was writing: Intiu hona* one person a year after took the sacr« 
meters. Juvenal, though it was not mats^ (by which 1 had memit the 
very much of him that I had then sanctities of hospitality) to mean the 
read, seemed to me a divine modeL sacramental table. And on consider 
The inspiration of wrath apoke atiou I began to suspect, that many 
through him as through a Hebrew people would pronounce myself the 
prophet. The same inspiration spoke paity wlio bad violated the holy ties 
now in me. Facit indipnatio versum^ of hospitality, which are equally bind- 
said Juvcuul. And it most be owned ing on guest as on host. Iinfoknce, 


that Indignation has never made sneh 
good verses since as she did in that 
day. But still, even to me this agile 
passion proved a Muse of genial 
inspiration for a couple Ckf para- 
graplis: and one lino 1 will men- 
tion .as worthy to have taken its {dace 
in Juvenal himself. I say this witli- 
ont scruple, having not a shadow of 
vanity, nor on the other hand a 
shadow of false modeety connected 
with such boyish accomplishments. 
The poem opened thus— 

" Te irimis awtemm, saerre q«i faniera 
mensic 

Dirtna, ioaector Satyrsp reboantc fta- 
geHo.'* 

But the line, which I insisru{>on as of 
Roman strength, was th(' dosing one 
of the next sentence. The general 
effect of the sentiment was— that my 
clamorous wrath shonld make Its 
way even into ears that were past 
hearing : 

** roea saeva querela 

Auribus ioridet ceratu, auribus ct«i 
Kon auditurU hybernli nocte procel- 
lam.*^ 


w’bich sometimes comes in aid of 
good impulses as well as bad, favoured 
these relenting thoughts ; the society 
of M. did stilt more to wean me from 
further efforts of satire : and, finally, 
my Latin poem remained a Uyr$o. 
Bht upon the whole my guardian had 
a narrow escape of descending to 
posterity in a disadvantageous light, 
had he rolled down to it through my 
hexameters. 

Here was a case of merel.v playful 
feud. But the same talent of Latin 
verses soon after connected me with 
a real feud that harassed ray mind 
mare than wxnld be supposed, and 
precisely by this agency, viz. that 
it arrayed one set of feelings against 
another. It divided my mimi as by 
domestic feud against itself. About a 
year after, returning from the visit to 
my guardian's, and w'hen I must have 
bwji nearly completing my twelfth 
year, I was sent to a great public 
school. Every man has reason to 
rejoice who enjoys so great an advan- 
tage. I coiiilemiied and do condemn 
the practice of sometimes sending out 
Into sneh stormy ex]}Osures those who 


The power, however, which inflated 
my verse, soon collapsed ; having 
been soothed from the very first by 
finding— that except in this one in- 
stance at the dinner-table, which 
probably bad been viewed as an in- 
aeoontm, no further restraint of any 
kind whatever was meditated Q])on 
my intercourse with H. Besides, it 
was too painful to lock up good verses 
in one's own solitary breast. Yet 
how could I shock the sweet filial 


are as yet too young, too deiHuident 
on female gentleness, and endowed 
with sensibiUties too cxonisitc. But 
at nine or ten the masculine euergie.<» 
of the character are beginning to be 
developed: or, if not, no discipline 
will better aid in their developentenl 
than the bracing intercoiurse of a great 
English rJassical school. Even the 
selfish are forced into accommodating 
tbemsfdvcs to a public standard of 
generosity, and the effeminate into 


heart of my cousin by a fierce lam- 
poem or MtyiUeB against Jier father, 
had Latin even figured amongst her 
aoeomplisbineiits? Then it occurred 
to me that the verses might be shown 
ta the Uakef* But was there not 
snnetiiiag rteacherous in gaining a 
man*# iqpipimtion under a mask to 
a satire mtMhinself?, Or would be 


oonibrming to a rule of manliness. I 
was myself at two public schools ; and 
1 think with gratitude of the benefit 
which 1 reaped from both ; as also I 
think with gratitude of ilm upright 
guardian in whose quiet household I 
learned Latin so i^ociually. But 
the smaK' private schools which I 
wita^sased for brief periods, oontaining 
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thirty to forty boys, were models of 
ignoble manners as respected some 
part of the juniors, and of favouritism 
amongst the masters. Nowhere is the 
sublimity of public justice so broadly 
exemplified as in an English school. 
There is not in the universe such an 
areopagus for fair play and abhorrence 
of all crooked w*ay8, as an English 
mob, or one of the English time-hon- 
oured public schools. But my own 
first introduction to such an establish- 
ment was under peculiar and ^ntra- 
dictoiy circumstances. When mv 
rating,'* or graduation in the school, 
w'as to be settled, naturally my a1ti> 
tude (to speak astronomically) was 
taken by the proficiency in Greek. 
But I could then barely construe 
books so easy as the Greek Testament 
and the Iliad. This was considered 
quite well enough for my age ; but still 
it caused me to be placed three steps 
l>elow the highest rank in the school. 
Within one week, however, my talent 
for Latin verses, which had by this 
time gathered strength and expansion, 
Secarao known. I was honoured as 
.iCver was man or boy since Alordecai 
the Jew. Not properly belonging to 
the fiock of the head master, but to 
the leading section of the se<’X)nd, I 
was now wc<*kly paraded for distinc- 
tion at the supreme tribuniil of the 
school ; out of which at first grew no- 
thing but a sunshine of approbation 
delightful to my heart, still brooding 
upon solitude. VVithin six weeks this 
had changed. The approbation in- 
deed continued, and the public testi- 
mony of it. Neither would there, in 
the ordinary coarse, have been any 
painful reaction fi-om jealousy or fret- 
ful resistance to the soundness of my 
pretensions ; stnee it was sufficiently 
know n to some of my schoolfeliows, 
that 1, who had no male relatives but 
militaiy men, and those in India, 
could not have benefited by any clan- 
destine aid. But, unhappUy, the head 
master was at tliat time dissatisfied 
with some points in the progress of 
of his head form ; and, aa it soon ap- 
peared, was continually throwing in 
their teeth the brilliancy of my verses 
at tweh*e, by comparison with theirs 
at seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen. 

1 bad observed him sometimes point- 
ing to mysdf ; and was perpfoxed at 
seeing thisgestmne followed by ^wmy 


looicB, and what French reporters call 
“ sensation,” in these young men, 
whom naturally I viewed with awe 
as my leaders, boys that were called 
yonng men, men that were reading 
Sophocles — (a name that carried with 
it tne sound of something seraphic 
to my cars)— and who never had 
vouchsafed to waste a word on such 
a child as myself. The day w as come, 
how'ever, when all that w'ould be 
changed. One of these leaders strode 
up to me in the public playgrounds, 
and delivering a. blow on my shonl- 
der, which w^as not intended to hurt 
me, but as a mere formula of introdne- 
tiun, asked me, “ What the d— I I 
meant by bolting out of the course, 
and annoying other people in that 
manner ? Were other people to have 
no rest for me and my verses, which, 
after all, were horribly bad ? ” There 
might have been some difficulty in 
returning an answer to this address, 
but none was required. I was briefly 
admonished to see that I wrote worse 

for the future, or else At this 

aposiopesi^ looked enquiringly at the 
speaker, axni he filled up tlie chasm 
by saying, that he would “ annihi- 
late. ” me. CouJd any person fail to 
be aghast at such a demand ? I was 
to w rite worse than my own stand- 
ard, which, by his account of my 
verses, must be difficult ; and I was 
to write worse than himself, which 
might be impossible. .My feelings 
revolted, it may be supposed, against 
so arrogant, a demand, unless it bad 
been far otherwise expressed ; and on 
the next occasion for sending up verses, 
so far from attending to the orders 
issnedi 1 double-shotted my guns ; 
double applause descended on myself; 
but I remarked with some * awe, 
though not regenting of what I had 
done, that double confusion seemed 
to agitate the ranks of my enemies. 
Amongst them loomed out in the dis- 
tance my ** annihilating” friend, who 
shook his huge fist at me, but with 
something like a grim smile about his 
eyes. He took an early opportunity 
of paying hia«respects to me— saying, 
You little devil, do yon call this 
writing your worst?” “No,” I re- 
plied ; “ Icall it writing my best.” The 
annibilator, as it turned out, was real- 
ly a good-natured young man ; but he 
soon went off toi^ambridge ; and with 
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the rest, or some of them, I continued 
to vrape war for nearly a year. And 
et, for a word spoken with kindness, 
would have resigned the peacock’s 
feather in my cap as the merest of 
baubles. Undoubtedly, praise spnud> 
ed sweet in niy ears also. But that 
was nothing by comparison with what 
stood on the other side. I detested 
distinctions that were connected with 
mortification to others. And, even if 
I could have got over ihai^ the eternal 
feud fretted and tormented my nature. 
Love, that once in childhood had been 
so mere a necessity to me, t/tat had 
long been a mere reflected ray from a 
departed sunset. But peace, and free- 
dom from strife, if love were no longer 
possible, (as so rarely it is in this 
world, j was the absolute necessity of 
my heart. To contend with some- 
body w as still njy fate ; how' to escape 
the contention i could not see ; and 
yet for itself, and the deadly passions 
into which it forced mo, I hated and 
loathed it more than death. It added 
to the distraction and internal feud of 
my own mind — that 1 coa’d not alto- 
gether condemn tlie nppes boys. I was 
made a handle of humiliation to them. 
And in the mean time, if 1 had an ad- 
vantage in one accomplishment, w'hich 
is all a matter of accident, or peculiar 
taste and feeling, they, on the other 
hand, had a great ,‘idvantage overme in 
the more elaborate difficulties of Greek, 
and of choral Greek poetry. I could 
not altogether w’onder at their ha- 
tred of myself. Yet still,. as they had 
chosen to adopt this mode of conflict 
with me, I did not fee! that I had any 
choice but to resist. The contest was 
terminated for me by my removal 
from the school, in consequence of a 
very threatening illness affecting my 
head; but it lasted neayly a year; and 
it did not close before sev eral amongst 
my public enemies had become my 
private friends. They were much 
older, but they invited me to the 
houses of their friends, and showed 
me a respect which deeply affected 
me — this respect having more refer- 
ence, apparently, to the firmness I had 
exhibited than to the splendour of my 
verses. And, indeed, thc.se bad ra- 
ther drooped from a natural accident ; 
several persons of my own class had 
formed the practice of asking me to 
write verses for them. 1 could not 


' refuse. But, as the subjects given 
out w'cre the same for all of us, it was 
not possible to take so many crops off 
the ground without starving the qua- 
lity of all. 

IVo years and a half from this time, 
I w^as again at a public school of an- 
cient foundation. Now I w as myself 
one of the three w ho formed the high- 
est class. Now J myself was familiar 
with Sophocles, who once had been so 
shadowy a name in iny ear. Bat, 
strange to say, now in my sixteenth 
year, I cai'ed nothing at all for the 
glory of Latin vcr.«e. All the busi- 
ness of school was slight and trivial 
in my eyes. Costing me not an effort, 
it could not engage any part of my 
attention ; that was now' swallowed 
up altogether by the literature of my 
native land. I still reverenced the 
Grecian drama, as always I mu<t. 
But else I cared little then for classi- 
cal pursuits. A deeper spell liad 
mastered me; and 1 lived only in 
those bowers where deei»er pasMons 
spoke. 

Here, liow'ever, it was that b(*g:in 
another and more important struggle. 

I w'us draw ing near to seventeen, and, 
in a year after that^ would arrive the 
iLsual time for going to Oxford. To 
Oxford iny guardians made no objee- 
tion ; and they readily agreed to make 
the allowance then universally re- 
garded as the minimum for an Oxford 
student, vizj. £200 per annum. But 
they in.sisted, as a previous condition, 
that I should make a positive and de- 
finitive choice of a profe.'i.'^ion. Now' I 
was well awaK that, if I dki make 
sneh a choice, no law cxi>tcd, nor 
could any obligation be created through 
deeds or signature, by which 1 could 
finally be compelled into keeping my 
engagement. But this evasion di<l not 
suit me. Here, again, I felt indig- 
nantly that the principle of the attempt 
w'a.s unjust. The object was certainly 
to do inc service by saving money, 
since, if I .selected the bar a.s my j)ro- 
fe.ssion, it was contended by some per- 
sons, (raisinfonmed, however,) that not 
Oxford, bnt a special pleader s office, 
would be my proper destination ; but 
I cared not for argumenta of that sort, 
Oxford I w'as determined to make my 
home; and also to bear my ffiture 
course ifttcrly untrammeled by pro- 
mises that I might repent. Soon came 
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tho catastrophe of this strugg^lo. ' A • every man is entitled to be haughty 
Uttlc before my seventeenth birthday^ when his veracity is impeached ; and, 
1 walked ofl* one lovely summer mom- still more, when it is impeached by a 
iug to North Wales— rambled there dishonest objection, or, if not that^ by 
for months— and, iinally, under some an objection which argues a careless - 
obscure Iiopes of raising 1001103' on m3' ness of attention almost amounting to 
personal.scourit3'',lweiit npt^London. dlshoflcsty, in a case where it was 
Now f was in my eighteenth year; meant to sustain an imputation of 
and, during this period it was that 1 falsehood. Lot a man read carclessl3'' 
passed tUriUigh that trial of severe if he will, but not wliere he is mcan> 
distress, of \\ liifli I gave some account ing to use his reading for a purpose of 
ill my former Confessions. Having a wounding another man’s hononr. Ha- 
motive, however, for glancing back- ving thus, b3' twenty-two years’ si- 
wards briefl3' at that period in the lence, suffitTiently expressed my con- 
present series, I will do so at this tempt for the slaudcr,*! now feel m3’- 
poiiit. ^ ^ ^ self at liberty to draw it into notice, 

1 Siiiv in one journal an insliin.ition for the sake, i/ihr alia, of showing in 
t!i,it the incidents in the pn Hukinary how rasli a spirit malignit3’ often works, 
narrative were jiossibly without futin- Jii the jireliuiinary account of certain 
dation. To such an expression of boyiish adventures which had exposed 
more gratuitous malignity, as it hap- me to sullering of a kind not com- 
pelled to be sujiported by no one ar- nioiily incident to persons in my sta- 
gument except a remark, apparently tioiiuflife, and leaving behind a temp- 
absurd, but ccrtainl)' false, I did not talion to the use of opium under ccr- 
condesceud to answer. In realit)*, the tain arrears of weakness, I had occa- 
poSvxibility had never ocourred to me sion to notice a disreputable attorney 
that any* person of judgment would in Loudon, who showed me some at- 
serioiisly suspect me of taking liber- tentious, partly on 1113' oivn account as 
tics with that part of tlic work, since, a b03’ of soiffc expectations, but much 
though no one of the parties concern- more with th 5 purpose of fasteniug his 
ed but myself stood in so central a professional grappling-hooks upon the 

position to the circumstancos as to be 3’’ouugEarIof A 1, 1113' former com - 

ac<puuiitcd with all of them, many panioii, and my present correspondent, 
ivere acquaiiilod with each separate This man’s house was sliglill3' dcscrib- 
scctiou of the memoir. Kela3’s of wit- ed, and, with more minuteness, I had 
nesses might have been summoned to exposed some interesting traits in his 
mount guard, as it w'ore, upon the household economy. A (iuc6tiou,therc- 
acciiracy of each particular in the fore, naturally arose in several people's 
wludo succession of incidents ; and curiosity — Where was this liouse si- 
some of these people had an interest, tnatcdV and tho more so because 1 
more or less strong, in exposing an3' had pointed a renewed attention to it 
di^viation from the strictest Uiier of by saying, that on that very evening, 
the trutli, had it been in their power (viz. the evening on which that parti - 
to do so. It is now tweuty-two jxars cular page of the Confessions was 
since I saw the objection here al- written,) 1 had visited the street, look - 
hided to ; and, in saying that I did ed up at the windows, and, instead of 
not condescend to notice it, the reader the gloomy desolation reigning there 
must not find any reason for taxing when myself and a little girl were the 
me with a blamablc haughtiness. But sole nightly tenants, sleeping in fact 


* Being constautly almost an abstmtee from London, and very often from other 
great cities, so os to command oftontiinos no favourable oppori unities for over- 
looking the great mass of public jouimals, it is pos>iblc enough that other slanders 
of tho same tenor may have existed. I speak of what ihot ray own eye, or was 
accidentally reported to me>— ’but in fact all of us arc exposed to this evil of ca- 
lumnies lurking unseen — for no degree of energy, and no excess of disposable 
time, would enable any one man to exercise this sort of vigilant police over 
journals. Better, therefore, iraiKiuIlly to leave all su.’h malice to coafoun l 
itself. 
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(poor firming CTeatnres that we both ^Street on the west, and is the house on 
were) on the floor of the attorney’s tliat side nearest to Soho- Square, but 
law- chamber, and making a pillow without looking into the Square. This 
ont of his infernal parchments, 1 had it was hardly safe to miMition at the 
seen with pleasure the evidences of date of the published Confessions. It 
comfort, respectability, and domestic was my private opinion, indeed, that 
animation, in the lights and sti^ pre- there lucre probably twenty-five 
Tailing throngh different stories of the chances to one in favour of my friend 
house. Upon this the upright critic the attonicy having been by that lime 
told liis leaders that I liad described hanged. But then this argued in- 
the house as standing in Oxford Street, vorsely; one chance to twenty-five 
and then appealed to their own know- that my friend might be «/ihangcd, 
ledge of that street whether snch a and knocking about the streets of 
house could be situated. *Why not — lx>ndou ; in which case it would have 
he neglected to tell us. The houses at been a perfect god-soud to him that 
the east end of Oxford Street are ccr- here lay an opouiiig (of w»// contrii - 
tainly of too small an order to meet my ance, not his) for re(iucstiug the opiii- 
account of the attorney’s house : but ion of a juiy on the amoiiut of so/a- 
why shonld it be at the cast end ? tium clue to his wounded feedings in 
Oxford Stn'et is a mile and a quarter an action on the passage in the 
long, and being built continuously on fessions. To have indicated even the 
both sides, finds room for houses of street would have beeu enough. Bo- 
wantf classes. Meantime it happens cause there could surely be but one 
that, although the true house was most such Gret ian in Greek Street, or but 
obscurely imlicated, amj house what- one that realized tlie other conditions 
ever in Oxford Street was most lumi- of the unknown (|uautity. "J’lierc was 
nonsly excluded. In all the immensity also a separate danger not absolutely 
of London there was bn{ one single so laughable as it sounds. Me there 
street that could be challenged by an wa.H little cliance that the attorney 
attentive reader of the (^oiitessioiH as ahould meet ; but my lK)ok he might 
peremptorily not the street of the at- easily have met (supposing always 
tomey’s house — and that one w'as Ox- that "the warrant of Sm. ptr roU. had 
ford Street ; for, in speaking of my own not yet on hts aceonnt travelled down 
renewed acquaintance with the outside toKewgatc.) For he was literary; 
of this house, 1 used .<ome expression admired literature; and, as a l.-iwyer, 
impljf ing that, in order to make siicli he wTote on some .subjects fluently ; 
a visit of roconnoissance, I had turned Might bo not publish his Confessions ? 
mide from Oxford Street. The matter Or, which -would be worse, a supplc- 
is a perfect trifle in itself, but it is no ment to mine — printed so a.s exactly 
trifle in a question affecting a writer's tf» match V In w'hieh ca:e 1 should 
accuracy. If in a thing so absolutely have had the affliction tiiat Gib- 
inipossible to be forgotten as the Infe hon the historian dreaded so much ; 
situation of a hoii-se painfully memo- viz. that of seeing a refutation of him- 
rable to a man’s feelings, from being self, and his owm answer to the refuta- 
thc scene of boyish distresses the most tion, all bound up in one and the same 
exquisite — ^nights passed in the misery sclf-combating volume. Besides, he 
of cold, and hunger prGving upon him would have cross-examined me before 
both night and day, in a degree which the public in Old Bailey style ; no 
vcrymanywouldnot have sunived, — stoiy, the most straightfonvard tliat 
he, when retracing bis schoolboy an- ever was told, could be sure to stand 
Jials, could have shown indecision dtai. And my readers might l>c left 
even, far more dreaded inaccuracy, in in a state of painful doubt whether 
identifying the house, not one syllabic he might not, after all, have h«6ti a 
after that^ which he could have said model of suffering innocence — ^I (to 
on any otlicr subject, woffld have w on say the kindest tiling possible) plagued 
any confidence, or deserved any, from with the natural treacheries of a 
a jodicions reader. I may now mention schoolboy’s memoiy. In taking leave 
— the Herod being dead whose perse- of this case and the remembrances 
cations 1 had reason to fear — ^that the connected with it, let me say dtat, 
house in question stands in Greek althongh really believing in the pro- 
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bability of tho attoraey*8 having at by the deference he generally showed 
least found his way to Austraba, 1 to myself, then about seventeen ; he 
had no satisfaction in thiukiiig of that had an interest in literature ; that ar- 


rcsnlt. I knew my friend to be the 
very pcjfection of a scamp. And in 
the running account betw’cen us, (I 
mean, in the ordinary ^sciisc, as to 
money,) the balance could not be in 
his favour ; since I, on receiving a 
snm of money, (considerable in the 
eyes of us both,) had transferred 
pretty nearly the whole of it to Aim, 
for the purpose ostensibly held out 
to me (but of course a hoax) of pur- 
chasing certain law “stamps for he 
was then jnirsaing a diplomatic cor- 
rc'iponth nce with various Jews who 
lent money to young heirs, in some 
trifling proportion on my own insig- 
nificant account, but much more tnily 

on the account of Lord A 1, my 

3 'oung friend. On the other side, he 
had given to me simply the relUitics 
<*t his hreulvfast-taiile,* which itself 
w as hardly more than u reiirjuc. 15ut 
in this lie was not to blame. He 
could not give to me Mhat he liad not 
for himself, nor sometiiru'S fur the 
poor star>hig child whom 1 now sup- 
poj'i* to have been his illegitimate 
danghti'r. So desperato was the nm- 
iiing fight, yard-arm to yard-am, 
wliich he, maintained with creditors 
as finninc and hungiy as the 
grave ; so deep also was his liorror 
< I know* not for w hieh of tire various 
reasons sujiposablc) against falling 
into a prisoiK that he seldom ventured 
to sleep twice sncccs.sively in the same 
hf>uKo. That expense of itself must 
have pressed beavil)' in Loudon, 
w here you pay half-a-crown at lea.st 
for a bed that would cost only a shii- 
Jing in the provincoi^ In the midst 
of his knaveries, and what w’erc even 
moie shocking to tv remembrance, 
Jiis confidential ' ^2overics in his 
Tiunbling couversanons of knavish 
iiesiffns^ (not alwaj^s pecuniary,) there 
was* a light of wandering misery in 
his eye at times, which afiected me 
afterwards at intervals when I recall* 
cd it in tlve radUiBt happiness of 
nineteen^ and amidst the solemn tran- 
quillities of Oxford. That of itself 
wras intejesling ; the man was worso 
by far tlian he had been meant to 
be; be had not the mind that re- 
conciles itself to evil. Jiesides, he 
Tcfipcctcd scholarship, which appeared 


gues something good; and was pleased 
at any time, or even cheerful, when 1 
tunied the conversation upon books ; 
nhy, he seemed touched with emo- 
tion, when 1 quoted some sentiment 
noble and impassioned from one of 
the great poets, and w'ould ask me to 
repeat it. He w'ould have been a 
man of memorable energy, and for 
good purposes, had it not been for 
his agdny of conflict with pecuniaiy 
embarrassments. These probably had 
commenced in some fatal compliance 
witli temptation arising out of funds 
confided to him by a client. Perhaps 
he had gained fifty guineas for a mo- 
ment of necessity, and had sacrificed 
for that trifle onlg tlie serenity and 
the comfort of a life. Feelings of re- 
lenting kindness, it w’as not in my 
nature to refuse in such a case ; and 
1 wished to * * ^ 

But I never succeeded in tracing his 
steps through the w ilderness of Lon- 
don until some years back, when I 
ascertained that he was dead. Geno- 
r.ally speflking, the few* people whom 
1 have disliked in tliis world were 
flourishing people of good repiitei 
Whereas the knaves whom I have 
known, one and all, and by no means 
few, I think of with pleasure and 
kindness. 

Heavens I when I look back to tht| 
sufferings which I have witnessed on 
hoard of even from this one brief 
l..ondon experience, I say if life could 
throw open its long suits of chambers* 
to our eyes from some station before-, 
Imnd^ if from some secret stand we 
could look hg anticipation along its 
vast corridors, and aside into the re- 
cesses opening upon them from either 
hand, balls Mf tragedy or chambers of 
retribution, simply in that small wing 
and no more of the great caravan- 
serai which we ourselves shall haunt, 
simply in that narrow^ tract of time 
and no more where we onrselves shall 
range, and confining our gaze to those 
and no others for w’hom personally 
wc shall \)c interested, what a recoil 
we ahonld suffer of horror in onr 
estimate of life ! What if those sud- 
den catastrophes, or those inexpiable 
afflictions, which hare alrwdy de- 
scended upon the people within my 
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own knowledge, and almost below my 
own eyes, all of them now gone 
past, and some long past, had been 
thrown open l>efore mo as a secret 
exhibition when first I and they stood 
within the vestibule of morning hopes; 
w^hen the calamities tlicmsclves hkd 
hardly begun to gather in their ele- 
ments of imssibility, and when some 
of the parties to them were as 3 ’et no 
more than infants ! The past viewed 
not as the past, but by a spectator 
w'ho stops back ten j ears doe|)cr into 
the rear, in order that he may regard 
it as a future; the calainit.v of 1840 
contemplated from llie station of 18;10 
— the doom tlmt rang the knell of 
happiness viewed from a point of 
time when as yet it was neither feared 
nor would even have been intelligible 
— the naiiiorhat killed in 184;k w hich 
in 18i).3 Avonld have stmek no vibra- 
tion upon the heart— the portrait that 
on the day of her Majestv^’s corona- 
tion would have been admired by you 
with a pure disinterested admiration, 
but which if seen to-day ivould draiv 
forth an involuntary * groa^ — cases 
such as these arc strangely moving 
for all who add deep thou|;htfulncss 
to deep sensibUit 3 % As the liastiest 
■of improvisations, 'accept — fair reader, 
#<for you it is that will cliiefij' feel 
' such an invocation of the past)— three 
or four illustrations from iny own cx- 
ncrience. 

r IVTib is this distinguished-looking 
Rstuug W'oman with her e^es droop- 
ing, and tlic shadow of a dreadful 
^hock j’et fresh upon eveiy feature ? 
jJVVho is the elderly ladj’ with her o\'os 
flashing fire? Who is the downcast 
'child of sixteen? What is that tom 
paper lyin^ at their feet ? Who is the 
wTiterV AVhom docs the paper con- 
cern ? Ah ! if she, if tlic central figure 
in the group — twenty-^wo at the 
moment when she is revealed to us — 
could, on her happy birth-day at 
sweet seventeen, have seen the image 
of herself five years onwards, just as 
we see it now”, would she have prayed 
for life as for an absolute blessing? 
or would she not have prayed to be 
taken from the e\'il to conic — to be 
taken away one evening at least be- 
fore this day’s sun arose? It is trne, 
she still wears a look of gentle pride, 
and a relic of that noble smile which 
Wongs to her that snflfers an injiiiy 
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w’lkch ‘many times over she would 
luivc die<l soonci* tliun inflict. Wo- 
maiil)” pride refuses itself before wit- 
nesses to the total prostration of the 
blow' ; but, for all ihat^ 3 'ou may see 
that she longs to bo left alone, and 
that her teap will flow witliout re- 
straint when she is so. This room is 
her pretty boudoir, in wdiich, till to- 
night — poor thing! — she has been 
glad and liapp^’. There stands her 
miniature consenatory, and ihore 
expands her miniature library ; as we 
circumnavigators of literature are opt 
(you know) to reganl all female 
libraries in the light of miniatures. 
None of these will ever n*kindle a 
smile on her face ; and then*, beyond, 
is her music, which only of all that 
she possesses, w ill now become deari r 
to her than ever; but not, as once, 
to feed a self-mocked pens! ven ess, oj‘ 
to cheat a half- visionary sadness'-. 
She will be sad indeed. But she i- 
one of those that will sutfer in silence. 
Nobody will ever detect lur failing in 
ain* point of duty, or (jiieruIouNlv 
seeking the sn}>j>ort in others whicb 
she can find for hei>clf in this solitan 
room. Droop she will not In the 
sight of men ; ami, for all beyond, 
nobody ha.s any concern w ith that cx- 
cej»t (fod. You shall hear w hat be- 
comes of her, before w e lake our de- 
parture ; but now' let me tell you 
w'hat has happcneil. In the rnain 
uutliiie I am sure \'ou guess already 
without aid of mine, for we Icaden- 
eyed men, in .'.uch cases, see nothing by 
comparison with 3 ’ou (*ur (juicU-witted 
sifters. 'J'hiit haughty-lookiug lady 
wriih the Komau cast of features, w ho 
must once have been strikingly haiid- 
Romc — an Agrippina, even yet, in a 
favourable presentation — is the youn- 
ger lady’s aunt. She, it is rumoured, 
once sustained, in her 3 'ounger days, 
some injury of that same cruel nature 
which has this day assailed her niece, 
and ever since she has woni an air of 
disdain, not altogether unsnpj>ort<*d 
by real dignity, towards wen. This 
aunt it was that tore the letter w'liich 
lies uiKm the floor. It deserved to 
be torn ; and yet she that had the 
best right to do so would not have 
toiii it. That letter was au elaborate 
attempt on the part of an acc/Oni- 
plishod yomig man to release himself 
from sacred engagements. What need 
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there lo arffue the ease of such 
ni^^agoinoiits ? Could it have been 
1 ciiiiisite with pure female' dignity to 
l>leiid any thing, or do more than look 
*aii indisposition to fulfil them? The 
aunt is now moving towands the door, 
which I am glad to see; and she is 
fiilluwed by iliat pale timid girl of 
sixteen, a cousin, who feels the ease 
piufoundly, but is too 3’oiing and shy 
to (»lVer an intellectual symjiathy. 

Uiu? onh^ person in this w'orld there 
is, who eoulfl to-night have been a 
'^upljortiiig friend to our j’oung suf- 
ferer, and t/iut is her dear loving twin- 
sister, 4 hat for eighteen years read 
and wrote, thought and sang, slejit 
and breathed, with the dividing-door 
ojun for evt‘r between their bed- 
rooms, and never once a separation 
between their licarts ; but she is in a 
far distant land. "Who else is there 
at h(‘r rail? Except CJo<l, nobod\'. 
Her aunt had somewhat sternly ad- 
monislnsl her, though still witli a re- 
lenting in iier eye as she glanced aside 
at tlu‘ expr<‘s.**ion in her niece's face, 
tl'at she must ‘‘ call pride to her 
a^.^istiuico.’* A\\ true ; but pride, 
though a strong* ally iti ])nblic, is apt 
ill private to tuni as treaeherons as 
the woj>t of those against whom she 
is in\(»Ked. Jlow' could itlk* dreamed 
by a per-ioii of sense, lliar a brilliant 
young man of merits, various and 
eminent, in spite of his baseness, to 
whom, for nearly two years, this 
yming woman had given her whole 
eoiitidiug love, might be dismissed 
from a lieart like hers on the earliest 
snmmon»i of pride, simply becau.se she 
herself had boon dismis>cd from Aw, 
or seemed to have been dismissed, on 
a summons of mercenary calculation ? 
Look ! now that she Is relieved from 
the weight of an uucontidential pre- 
sence, she has sat for two hours with 
her head buried in her hands. At 
last she rises to look for something. 
A thought lia.s struck her ; and, taking 
a little golden key which hangs by a 
chain within her bosom, she searches 
for something locked up amongst her 
few jewels. What is it? It is a Bible 
exquisitely illuminated, with a letter 
attached, by some pretty silken arti- , 
£co, to the blank leaves at the end/ 
This letter is a bcaulLAil record, 
wisely and pathetically composed, of 
maternal anxiety still burning strong 


in death, and yearning, when all ob- 
jects beside were fast fading from her 
eyes, after one parting act^f com- 
mnnion with the twin darlings of her 
hei^. Both were thu tcen yeai-s old, 
within a week or two, as on the night 
before her death they sat weeping by 
the bedside of their mdthcr, and hang- 
ing oil her lips, now for farew'ell whis- 
pers, and now for farewell ki.sses. 
They both knew that, as her strength 
liad pcrmitted during the latter month 
of her life, she had thrown the last 
anguish of love in her beseeching 
heart into a letter of counsel to tliem- 
selvqfl. U'hrough this, of which each 
sister had a cop}', she trusted long to 
converse with her or])hans. And the 
last promise which she had entreated 
on this evening from both, w\*is — that 
ill either of two contingnicies they 
would review’ her counsels, and the 
passages to which she pointed their 
attention in the Scriptures; namely, 
first, in the event of any cahuulty, 
that, for one sister or for both, should 
oversprea^l their paths with total 
darkness ;^an(l secondly, in the event 
of life fiowing in too proibund a stream 
of ]U‘ospci’ity, so as to threaten them 
with an alienation of interest from all 
spiritual objects. She had not con- 
cealed that, of these two extreme 
«‘asos, she 'would prefer for her own 
children the firbt. And now' had that 
ca.*<e arrived indeed, wiiich she in 
spirit had dcshx'd to meet. Xine 
yeai's ago, just as the silvery voice of 
a dial in the dying lady’s bedroom 
was striking nine upon a summer 
evening, had the last visual ray 
streamed from her seeking eyes upon . 
her orjibaii twins, alter which, 
throughout the night, she had slept 
away into heaven. Now’ again had 
come a sui^lner evening memorable 
for unhappiness ; now' again the 
daughter thought of those dying 
lights of love which streamed at sun- 
set from the closing eyes of her 
mother ; again, and just as she went 
back in thought to this image, the 
same silver^y voice of the dial sounded 
iiiue o^clocK. Again she remembered 
her mother’s dying request ; again 
own tcar-hailow’ca promise — and yith 
her heart in her mother’s gsave she 
now rose to fulfil it. iTeits then,.* 
when this solemn recurrence to a tes* 
taiiioutaiy counsel has ceased tl) be jk 
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mere 'oIBco of duty towards the de- Yot^ if that were in i>art a fiincy, tJii> 
parted, having taken the shape of a at least is^ no faney — tliat not only 
consolation for herself, let ns pause. much of a*duld-likc truth and sim- 
plicity has reinstated itself in the 
Now, fair companion in this /x- teiujilc of her now reposing features, 
ploring voyage of inquest into hidden but also tfant tranquillity aud ])erfect 
scenes, or forgotten scenes of hu- ])eace, such as arc appropriate to 
man life — perhaps it might be in- eternity; but u'hich from the livhnj 
structive to direct our ghisses upon countenance had taken their tiight for 
the false perfidious lover. It might. e>er, on that memorable evening 
But do not let us do so. AVe might when we looked in upon the iinpiis- 
like him better, or pity lum wore, than sioued group — ui>ott the towering 
either of us would desire. IIU name aud denouncing aunt, the sympalbi- 
and memory have long since dropped aiug but silent cousin, thepoorbliglited 
out of every body’s thoughts. Of pro- niece, and the w'icked letter lying in 
sperity, and (what is more important) fragments at their feet. • 
of internal peace, he is reputed to have Cloud, that hast revealed to us thus 

had no gleam from the moment when young creature and her blighted hojH's, 
he Ix'trayed his faith, and in one day close up again. And now, a few 
threw away the jewel of good con- years later, not more than four or 
science, and a jiearl richer than all live, give back to ns the latest arrears 
his tribe.” But, however that may of the changes which then coucealest 
he, it is certaiu that, linally, he be- within thy draperies. Once, more, 
came a wreck; and of any “open sesame!” and show us a third 

wreck it i.'s painful to talk — much generation. Behold a lawm islamhMl 
moi'c so, when through him others with thickets. How perfect is the 
also became WTcck.s. •« verdure — how rich the* bh>ssoming 

Shall we, then, after aiv interval of shnibberics that st reen with Acrdu- 
nearly two yesu’s has passed o\er the rons w'alls from the fos.-ihility of in- 
yoimg lady in the boudoir, look in trusion, whilsf by their owiiwandcr- 
again upon You hesitate, fail* ing Ibie of distribution they shape and 

friend ; and I my.self besitate. For ninbrageously embay, w hat ouoMniJbl 
in fact she also has become a WTCck; call law nylssdoons and wstibules— 
and it w'ooltl grieve us both to see her sylvan gal^Ties and elosi'ts. of 

altered. At the end of twoiity-one tWe recesses, 'whicli unlink them- 
inonths slie retains hardly a veattge strives as fluently as snakes, and nn- 
of resemblance to the fine young expectedly as the shyest nook-, 
w'omaii we saw* on that unhappy w'atcry cells, and crypt's, amonpt 
■evening with her aunt aud cousin, the chores of a forest-lake, Ix-ing 
On considoraiion, therefore, lot us do formed by the mere caprices .and 
this. AVe will direct our glasses to ramblings of the luxuriant shrubs, 
her room, at a point of time about six are so small and .-o quiid, that (me 
weeks further on. Suppose this time might fancy them meant hn* homiuirs. 
gone ; suppose’her now dressed for her Here is one that, in a le«s fiek'e cli- 
grave, and placed in h(‘j; coffin. The mate, would make tho lov(‘li(.‘st ol' 
advantage of that is — that, though no studies for a w’riter of breathings from 
ohange can restore the ravages of the some solitary heart, or of ttuapirm 
past, yet (as often is found to happen from .'^ome iminissioued meinon* ! 
with .young persons) the expression And opening from one angle of tfiis 
has revived from her girlish years, embowered study, issno-s a little mir- 
TlMt, child-like aspect has revolved, row corridor, that, after almost w hccl- 
jutd settled back upon her features, ing back upon itself, in its playful 
The wasting away of the fle.sh Is less mazes, frnaliy w*}d(»ns into a little cir- 
iqpijlldw in the face ; and one might cnlar chamber; out of which there is 
that, in this sweet marble no exit, (except back again by the 
^pf^esauce, was seen the very same entrance,) small or great ; so that, 
l^n whldh, eleven years ago, her adjacent to his studv, tho writer would 
mother*s*daiikeiing eyes had lingered command <iow sweet a bed-room, per- 
to the last, nntil’hiobds swallowed mitting him to lie the summer through, 
np tne vision ^*her Gloved Utms, gazing all night long at tho burning 
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liost of heaven. How silent (hat 
would bo at the noon of summer 
nights, how grave-like in its quiet! 
And yet, need there be asked a still- 
ness or a sUena* more proifound than 
is felt at this present noon of day? 
One reiisou for such peculiar rejiosc, 
over and above the tranquil character 
of the day, and the distance of the 
place from high-roads, is the outer 
zone of woods, which almost on eveiy 
<iuartcr invests the shi*abberies<— 
swathing them, (as one may express 
it,) belting them, aud overlooking 
them, from a vaiying distance of tw'o 
and three furlongs, so as oftentimes 
to keep the w inds at a distance. But, 
however cjiused and supported, the 
silence of these fanciful lawns and 
law ny chambers is iii'tcntimes oppres- 
sive ill the depth of summer to iieople 
iinfainiliaj' with solitudes, cither 
luoiiiitainous or sylvau ; aud many 
would be apt to suppose tliat the villa, 
to w hich these pretty shrubberies form 
the chief depiuideucios, must be un- 
tenauted. But that is not the case. 
The liouse is iuhabitod, and by its 
own legal mi>tross— the proprietress 
of the whole domain ; an^ not at all 
a silent mistress, but as noisy as most 
little ladies of five years old, for tJiat 
is her age. Now', and just as we arc 
ziHjaking, you may hciir her little joy- 
ous clamour as she issues from the 
house. This way .she comes, bound* 
ing like a faw n ; mid soon siie rushes 
into the little reoi'ss which I poiuted 
out as a proper study for any man 
w ho should be w*ea% ing the deep har- 
monics of memorial suspirin. But I 
fancy that she will socm dispossess it 
of that cliaracter, for her suspitia are 
not many at this stage of het' life. 
Now she comes dancing into sight; 
aud you see that, it' she keeps the 
promise of her infancy, she will be an 
interesting creature to the eye in after 
life. In other respects, also, she is 
an engaging child — loving, natural, 
and wild as any one of her iieigh- 
boura for some miles round; viz. 
leverets, squirrels, and ring-doves. 
But what will surprise you most is— 
that, although a child of {rare Engh'sh 
blood, she speaks very little English ; 
bat more B^alee than jj^haps yon 


will find it convenient to construe. 
That is her Ayah, who comes up 
from behind at a pace so different 
from her yonthful mistress’s. But, if 
thei? paces are different, in other 
things they agree most cordially ; and 
dearly they love each dther. In 
reality, the child has passed her whole 
life in the arms of this ayah. She 
remembers nothing elder than her; 
eldest Qi‘ things is the ayah in her 
eyes ; and, if the ayah should insist 
on her worshipping herself as the 
goddess Railroj^ua or Steamboatina, 
that made England and the sea and 
Bengal, it is ceitain that the littlo 
thing would do so, asking no question 
but this — whether kissing would do 
for worshipping. 

Every evening at nine o’clock, as 
the ayah .sits by the little creature 
lying awake in bed, the silvery tongue 
of a dial tolls the hour. Header, yon 
know who she Is. She is the gi*and* 
danghter of her that faded away about 
sunset in gazing at her twin orphans, 
ller namF is (iraco. Aud she is the 
niece of tlfat elder and once happy 
Grace, who spent so much of her 
happiness in tliis very room, but 
whom, in her utter de.solation, wx saw- 
in the boudoir with the tom letter at 
her feet. She l<« the daughter of that 
other .sister, wife to a military ofliccr, 
wJio died abroad. Little Grace never 
saw her grandmama,’ nor her lovely 
^imt that w'as her namesake, nor con- 
sciously her mama. She was bora 
six mouths after the death of the 
elder Grace ; and her mother saw' her 
only through the mists of mortal suf- 
fering, which earned her off three 
weeks after the birth of her daughter. 

This view' was taken several years 
ago; and since then the younger 
Grace in he** turn is under a cloud of 
affiictiou. But she is still under 
eighteen ; and of her there may be 
hopes. Seeing such things in so short 
a space of years, for the grandmother 
died at tliirty-two, we say — Deatli we 
can face ; but knowring, as some of va 
do, w bat is human life, which of ns is it 
that without shuddering could (if con- 
sciously we wcrM5Uinn^ed)Jhce ^ 
hour of birth ? 
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** It was on a bright July moiling 
that I found myself Svhirled away by 
railroad from Berlin, ‘ that great 
ostrich egg in the sand/ which the 
sun of civilization is said to have 
batched.” 

In these words, and w ith this some- 
what far-fetched simile, dftos a Ger- 
man tourist, Edward Boas by name, 
commcncchis narrative of a recent pil- 
grimage to the far north. I’udcterrcd 
by the disadvantageous accounts given 
or those regions by a traveller who 
had shortly l>etbrc visited them, and 
nnsedneed by the alliii*cinents of more 
southerly climes, he boldly sets forth 
to breast the mountains and brave 


the blasts of Scandinavia, and to form 
bis own judgment of the counti'y and 
its iuhabittints. Almost, however, 
before putting foot on Scandinavian 
Ipronnd, Mr Boas, who, as a traveller, 
is decidedly of the gossipiflj' and in- 
quisitive class, fills thrftc chapters 
with all manner of plea.sant chatter 
about himself, and his feelings, and 
his fancies, and the travelling com- 
panions he meets with. Ilis liveli- 
ness and versatility, and a certain 
bantering satirical vein, in which he 
occasionally indulges, w'oiild have 
caused us to take his work, had we 
mot with it in an English translation^ 
for the production of a French rather 
than a German pen. 

Leaving the railway at Anger- 
mundc. our traveller continues bis jour- 
ney by the mail, iu which he has two 
companions ; a lady, ** with an arm 
like ivory,” about whom he seems more 
than half inclined to build up a little 
episodical romance, and S young man 
from the neighbouring town of Pase- 
waik, “ on whose thick lips,” we are 
informed, “the genius of stupidity 
seemed to have established its throne.” 


This youth ejepressed his great regret 
that the good old customs of Germany 
bad X^^eome obsolete, and •expatiate 
Oft the necessity of striving to restore 
“ * n»Sge were fine times,” ho 
made war on 
amed down the 
^e cattle of the 
other’s territory. 
Daily, however, 


they did go harm ; and if by chance 
Hitter Jobst fell into the hands of 
Ritter Kurt, the latter would say, 
* Ititter Jobst, j'ou arc iny prisoner 
on parole, and must j)ay me a ransom 
of five hundred thalers.’ And tliere- 
npon tliey i»asscd their time riglifc 
joyously together, diiukiiig aud hiint- 
iug the livelong day. lint Ritter 
Jobst wrote to his seneschal that, by 
fair means or foul, he must squeeze 
the five hiiudred thalers out of his 
sabjects, who w’cre in duty bound to 
pay, to enable their gracious lord to 
return home again. Those were the 
times,” concludi^ the young Tast'- 
w'alker, “ and of such tinies slionld 
1 like to witnefis the return.” 

Kow, Mr Boas considerably dis- 
approved of these aspirations after 
the days of the robber knights, and 
he accordingly, to avoid hearing any 
more of them, took a nap in his cor- 
ner, ivhich helped him on nearly to 
Stralsnnd. 

“ This cUy,” he says, “ has acquired 
an nnd<*scrA’ed I'cnowm through Wal- 
lenstein’s famous VOW', ‘ to have it, 
though it were hung from heaven by 
chains.’ This puts me in mind of 
the trick of a re\ ie>vei’ w lio, by cuor- 
mous and exaggerated praise, induces 
us to read the stupid literary produc- 
tion of some dear friend of his ow^n. 
Wo take up the book with great ex- 
pectations, and find it— trash. It is 
easy to sec that Stralsund was founded 
by a set of dirty fish-dealers. C lumsy, 
gable-ended houses, streets nairow and 
crooked, a wrrctched ])avemcnt— such 
is the city. A small road along the 
shore, encumbered with timber, old 
casks, filth and rubbish— such is the 
quay.” 

In this uninteresting place, Mr 
Boas is compelled to p«ass eight- aud- 
forty hours, waiting for a steamer. 
He fiJ^ up the time with a little dis- 
sertation on Swedish and Fomerauian 
dialects, and with a comical legend 
about a greedy monk, who bartered 
bis soul to the devil for a platter of 
lampreys, p By a stratagem of the 
abwt’s, Satan was outwitted ; and, 
taking himself off in a great rage, he 
dropped the lampreys in the lake of 
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:Maduo^ nctir Stargard, where to this 
(lay they arc found in as great perfec- 
tion as in the lakes of Italy and Swdt- 
zorlaiul. This peculiarity, however, 
might be accoimt('(l for otherA\i'?e 
than by infernal means, f(jr*Fredcrick 
the (ireat was equally successful in 
introducing the sturgeon of the Wol- 
ga into Pomcrunian waters, 'where it 
is still to b(i met with. 

A day\s sail brings our traveller to 
the port of Ystad, where he receives 
his first impressions of Sweden, 
'Which arc decidedly favourable. At 
sunrise the next morning li(^ goes on 
hoard the steamer Svithiod, bound 
frcun Lnbeck to Stockholm. At the 
."anie time 'with himself are shippcnl 
three wandering Tyrolest^ musicians, 
who are proceeding iiorthw.ards to 
give th(' Scandinavians a taste of their 
mountain imdndics, and two or three 
hundred pigs, all [licklcd ; the pigs, 
that is to say. He finds (»n board a 
'luinieroiis and agreeable society, of 
which and of tin* pas^^age be gives a 
gi-aphic description. 

** 'riu‘ ship’s bell rang to summon 
ns to breakfa'it. 'There is a eertuiii 
(pie copiou.‘'n<‘s.s about a .‘Swedish 
Jruhost. On fir>t getting in the 
inonihig it is customary to take a 
Jutp i'itfle tval f>korpor^ a cup (*f coffee 
and a biscuit, and in something less 
tfiaii two hours later one sits down to 
a most abunduiit meal. TJiis coin- 
ineiiees with a sup^ that is to say, a 
glass of carniway or aniseed brandy ; 
then come lea, bread and butter, 
ham, sau.sage, cliecse and beer ; and 
the whole winds up with a warm 
a bcof^leak or cutlet.*’ 

Truly a solid and savoury repast. 
AVhilst discussing it in the cabin of 
the Svithiod, Mr Boas makes ac- 
(piaintancc with his fcllow-voyagcrs. 

At the top of tin? tabic sat our 
captain, a jovial pleasant man. lie 
was very attiujtive to the passengers, 
had a i>i ()inpt and friendly answer to 
every question; in short, ho was a 
Swede all over. Near him were 
placed the families of tw'o clergymen, 
in whose charge w'as also travelling a 
young Swedish countess, a charming, 
innocent-looking child, whoso large 
dark vye& seemed destined, at no very 
distant period, to give mom than one 
hcartatdie. Beside them was a tall 
man, plainly dressed, and of military 


appearance. This w^as Count S— — , 
(Schwerin, probably,) a descendant 
of that friend and lieutenant of Fre- 
derick the Great who, on the 6th May 
1757, purchased with his life tin; vic- 
tory of Prague. lie was returning 
from the hay-harvest on those estates 
which had belonged to his valiant 
forefatlier, whose heirs had long been 
kept out of them for lack of certain 
documents. But Frederick William 
HI. said, 4 ^ Ilight is right, though 
'wax and parchment be not there to 
prove it;’ and he restored to the 
family their property, which is worth 
half-a-miliion. 

“ The Count’s neighbour w as Fm 
Nyberg, a Swedish poetess, 'w ha 
writes under the name of Euplirostme. 
In Germany, nobody troubles himself 
abi»ut the ‘ Diktcr af Euplirosyne,*' 
Imt every educated Swede knows 
them and” their authoress. The latter 
niiiy once have been handsome, but 
'wrinkles have now crept in 'where 
formerly bloomed. Eiqdiro- 
syne >va%* born in 1785 — author- 
esses yuircjiasc* their fame dearly 
enough at the price of having their 
ago put down in every lexicon. A 
black tulle cap 'with dame -coloured 
ril)amls covered her head ; round 
her neck she wore a string of large 
amber beads, a gold 'ivatcdi-chain, 
and a velvet riband from wliich her 
eyeglass was suspended. She wastjuief, 
and retiring, spoke little, and passed 
the greater portion of the day in the 
cabin. Fru Nyberg w'a.s retuniing 
from Paris, and bad with her a young 
lady of distinguished fitmily, Emily 
Ilolniberg by name. This young per- 
son po.«se.«se3 a splendid musical 
talent ; her compositions arc remark- 
able for a ebanning originality, and 
arc .so much Ae more prized that llic 
muse of Harmony has hitherto been 
but niggard of her gifts to the sons 
and daughters of Sweden. There 
ivas something particularly (hdicate 
and fairy-like in the whole appear- 
ance of this maiden, wiiose long c.nris 
floated rornid her transparent white 
temples, while her soft dove-like oy(*3 
had a sweet and slightly melancholy 
expression. 

“ Next to Miss Holmberg, there* 
sat a handsome young man, in a sort 
of loo.'ic caftap of green velvet. His 
name W'as Barou 11—, and be was a. 
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descendant of the man wlio cast lots 
with Ankarstrcim and Horn, which of 
them should kill tlio King. lie had 
formerly been one of the most noted 
lions and viveurs of Stockholm, hut had 
latterly taken to himself a beahthul 
wife, and had become a more settled 
character; though his exuberant spirits 
and love of enjoyment still remained, 
and rendered him the gayest and most 
agreeable of travelling companions. 
Nagel, the celebrated viojin player, 
and his lively little wife, were also 
among the passengers. They were 
returning from America, where ho 
had been exchanging his silvery notes 
against good gold coin. Nagel is a 
Jew by birth, a most accomjdishcd 
man, speaking seven languages with 
equal elegance, and much esteemed 
in the mnsical circles of Stockholm.*' 

A young Swedish woman, named 
Maria, whose adccting little history 
Mr lioas learns and tells us— an 
Englishman — “ a thorough English* 
man, who, as long as he was eating, 
had no eyes or ears for^iy thing 
else,” and a French comnm vwiaijeur^ 
travelling to get orders for coloured 
papers, champagne, and silk goods, 
completed the l^t of all those of the 
party w ho were any way worthy of 
mention. The Frenchman, Monsieur 
Bobineau by name, had a little ugly 
face, nearly hidden by an (’iiormoiis 
beaid, w ore a red cup upon Ids head, 
and looked altogether like a bandy- 
legged brow nie or gnome. The scene 
at daybreak the next moimiug is 
■described with some humour. 

A dull twilight reined iu the 
cabin, the lamp w^a.s buniitig low'' and 
threatening to go out, the tir^t glimmer 
of day w'as stealing in tiirough the 
windowrs, and the Englishman had 
struck a light in order V shave him- 
self. From each berth some different 
description of noise w’as issuing ; the 
Lul^ckcr was snoring loudly, Baron 
B was twanging a guitar, Mon- 

sieur Bobineau siugingabarcarole, and 
eveiy body was calling out os loud as 
lie coxdd for something or other. Karl, 
the Steward, was rushing up and dow'n 
the cabin, so confused by the fifty 
demands addressed to him, 
tbit he knew not how to comply with 
any one of them. 

* Karl, clean my boots ! * 
«^Ja,Herr.» 


“ ‘ Karl, some warm water and a 
towel.’ 

“ * Ja, Hen-.’ 

“ * la mcUuiee est beUe ! Sur 

le rivage as&mnblt^-vouz ! — Karl, the 
coffee! — tonduis ta bartiue avec pru’ 
deuce I PAdteur^ park baa / , . . 
Karl, the coffee !' 

“ ‘ Ja, Herr.’ . 

“ * Karl, my caipet-bag ! ’ 

Karl, arc you deaf? Did 
you not hoai* me ask for warm 
water V ’ 

“ ‘ Ja, Ilerr.* 

“ ‘ Jette tes JikU en silence ! /V- 
cheur^ park Coffee, coftee, 

coffee ! — Le rot des mers ne t'tchap- 
pera pas ! ’ 

“ ‘ J.‘i, Herr.’ 

“ ‘ Karl, look at tJiese boots ! You 
must clean them again.* 

‘ No, you must first find my car- 
pet-bag.’ 

** * Karl, you good-for-nothing fel- 
low', if you do not bring me the w ater 
immediately, 1 will complain to the 
captain.’ 

* PCchcur, park bas ! ( onduis 
ta Ihirque avec prudence! 

Kai'l, the coffee, or by my beard I 
will have you impaled as soon as 1 
am Emperor of Turkey ! ’ 

*• ‘ da, Ilcrr ! Ja, llorr ! Ja, 
Herr:’” 

Aided by the various talents and 
eccentricities of the pa-s.-seiigcrs, 
by the grimaces of the Frenchman, 
and the songs of the Tyrolese min- 
strels, the time passed pleasantly 
enough ; till, ou the inonmig of tho 
third day after leasing Ystad, the 
Svithiod was at the entranct* of Lake 
Maelcr, opposite the fortress of W'ax- 
holm, w hich presents, more of a pic- 
turesque than of au imposing appear- 
ance. 

“ It consists of a few loopholed 
parapets and ramparts, and of a 
strong round tower of grey stone, 
looking very romantic but not veiy 
fiirmidabie, and ncvcrtl)cles.s cutlrely 
commanding the narrow passage. A 
scntiy, wrapped iu his cloak, stood 
upon the wall and hailed ns through 
a speaking-trumpet. At -the very 
moment that tho captain w'as about 
to answer, another stoamer came 
round a ^nd of the clumnel, meeting 
the Svithiod point-blank. The senti- 
nel impatiently repeated his summons, 
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and for a moment there appeared to 
be some danger of our cither running 
foul of the other boat, or getting a 
shot ill oar hull from the fort. They 
do not understand joking at Wax- 
hohn, as was learned a sfti rt time 
since to his cost by the commander of 
the l^ussian steamer Ischora, who did 
not reply when summoned. Hastily 
furnishing the required information to 
the castle, our captain shouted out 
the nee^lful ord(‘rs to liis crew, and 
we passed on in safety’. 

“ The steamer w hieh wo now met 
l>ore the Swedish flag, and w^as con- 
veying tlie CrowTi Prince Oscar (the 
gramlson of a lawyer and a silk-mer- 
cer) and his wife, to Gcniiany. They 
bad left Stockliolin in the night time, 
to avoid all public ceremony and for- 
mality. A crow'd of artillciw'mcn 
now’ lined the walls of AV axholm to 
giie the usual salute, and we could 
bear tlie booming of the guns long 
after we, were out of ‘‘ight of ship and 
fort. In another hour I obtained iny 
fir.-'t vii'w of Sto( kholni.*’ 

Stockholm, the Venice of the North, 
has be<‘n tltonglit by many travellers 
to ]>resent a more striking coup-fVml 
than any otlier Kuropeun capital, 
(’ou^tantinople excepted. Built uf»on 
Siwen islands, ft»nued by iuhds of the 
sea and tlie ^laeler I-ako, it spreads 
over a sinfacc very large in iiroporllou 
to (In* number ofit.s houses and inha- 
bitant*.. and exhibits a singular mix- 
ture Of^treets, s<iuares, and churches, 
with voek, woo<i, and winter. The 
groniui on whi< h it stands is uneven, 
fliid in nniny places dodhitons; the 
ditleivnt parts of the eity are connected 
by bridge.**, and on every side is seen 
the fresh green foliage of the north. 
The natural canals which intersect 
8to(kh<»lm are of great depth, and 
ehipH of large burden are enabled to 
penetrate into the very heart of the 
town. Tito general style of building 
offers little to admire ; tlie bouses 
bt’ing for the most part flat-fronted, 
monotonous, and graadess, without 
any species of architectural decoration 
to relieve their inelegant unifonnity. 
It is the position of the city, the air of 
lighfne,ss given to it by *tho water, 
which traverses it in every direction, 
and the life and movemettt of the 
port, that form its chief recommenda- 
tions. In their architectural ideas 
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the Swedes appear to be entirely 
utilitarian, disdainful of ornament; 
and if a house of more modem and 
tasteful build, w'ith windows of a 
liandi|ome size, cornices, and entabla- 
tures, is here and tliei-e to be met 
with, it is almost certain to iiave been 
erected by Germans or some other 
foreigners. I'lie royal palace, of 
which the first stone w^as laid in the 
reign of Charles XII., is a w'cll-con- 
ceived and finely executed work ; 
some of the churches are also 
worthy of notice ; but most of the 
public bnildings derive tlieir chief 
interest, like the sqnai'cs and market- 
places, from their antiquit}’, or from 
historical associations conufK'tod 'with 
tliem. Few^ cities offer richer stores 
to the lovers of the romance of lus- 
toiy than does the capital of Sweden. 
One edifice alone, the llitterhaus — 
literally, the House of Knights or 
I.rords — in which the Swedish no- 
bility w’crc wont to hold tlioir Diets, 
would furnish subject-matter fur a 
scon* of roinances. Not a d<»or nor a 
window', >cvce a stone in the build- 
ing, but tells of some sanguinary 
feud, or fierce insurrection of the 
jiopulacc, in the ti'oublous days of 
Sweden. From floor to coiling of 
the great hall in which the Diet held 
its sittings, hang the coats of ai*ms of 
Swedish counts, barons, and noble- 
men. A soienin gloomy light jH*r- 
vades the apartuiCDt, and uuitc.s with 
the gi-ave black-blue coverings of the 
seats and balustrades, to convey the 
idea that this is no amia for showy 
shallow' orators, but a place in which 
stem truth and naked reality liavo 
been w'ont to prevail. The chtiir of 
(instavu.s A"asa, of inlaid ivory, and 
covered with purple velvet, stands in 
this room. 

Mr Boos, the pages of whose Iwok 
are thickly strewn with legends and 
historictil anecdotes, man}* of them 
interesting, devotes a chapter to the 
Hitterhaus and its annals. One tra- 
gical liistorj’, connected with that 
building, appears worthy of extrac- 
tion : 

“ One of the chief favourites of 
Gustavns III, was Count ArmfeJt, a 
young man of illnstrious family, and 
of unusual mental and personal ac- 
complishments, At an early age he 
entered the royal guards, and proved. 
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(Iming the war with Kassia, that his masses were pluiigod in deep shadow, 
coarage in the field folly equalled his when a man, mufllcd in n cloak, and 
more courtierlike merits. He rapidly evidently dcsiix)iis of avoiding obser- 
ascended iu military grade, and, liiial- vatioii, was seen making his way has- 
ly, the king appointed him govei-nor tily through the darkest and least fre- 
of Stockholm, and named him Tresi- quented Janes of that city. Sto]>ping 
dent oftheConncil of Regency, which, at last, he knocked thrice against a 
iu case of his death, was to govern window-shutter; an adjacent door was 
Sweden during the minority of the opened at the signal, and he pjissed 
heir to the throne. Shortly after these through a corridor into a cheerful and 
dignities had been conferred upon Arm- well-lighted apartment. Throwing off 
felt, occurred the famous masquerade his cloak, he received and returned 
nnd the assassination of Gustavus. the affectionate greeting of a beauti- 
“ Ui>on this event happening, a ful woman, who advanced with oiit- 
written will of the king's was produ- stretched hand to meet him. The 
ced, of more recent date than the ap- stranger was t’ountArmfclt— the lady, 
poiutment of the Connt. and, accord- Miss Rudenskjidd — the most charm- 
ing to which, the guardianship of the ing of the court beauties of the <lay. 
Prince Royal 'was to devolve upon The colour left her cheek wIhmi she 
Duke Karl Sundcrmanland, the bro- perceived the uneasiness of her lover ; 
ther of Gustavus. This was a weak, but when he told her of the orders he 
sensual, and vindictive prince, of li- had received, her head sank upon his 
mited capacity, and easily led by Hat- breast, and her large blue eye** .swam 
tery and deceit. lie belonged to a iu tears. Recovering, however, fr<uu 
secret society, of 'uiiicli Baron Reu- this momentary depression, she \ow- 
torholm was grand-master. A couple cd to rornaiii e\or true to her coiintiy 
of mysterious and well-in^*naged ap- and her K>ve. I'hc Count echoe d the 
paritions were sufficient 4^0 temfy the vow, and a Kiss sealed the compact, 
duke, and render him ductile as wax. The fidlowlng morning a ship sailed 
The most implicit submissiou was re- from Stockholm, bearing the new ain- 
qnired of him, and soon the crafty bassndor to Xai)les. 

Keuterholm got the royal authority “ Siarccly had Annfelt dei)arted, 
entirely into his own hamld. There was when Duke Karl began to persecut<* 
discontcntaudmnrmurlugaiQuiigst the Mi.s 3 Rudcnskjold with his atldres>c.s. 
true friends of the royal tamily, but At first he endeavouivd, by nttentiou 
Keuterholin’s .spies 'were ubi<iuitoiis, and flatteries, to 'vmii her favour ; but 
and a frowning brow or dissatisfied her avoidance of bis advances ami so- 
look '(\'as punished as a crime. Amongst ciety increased the violence of his pas- 
others, Count Annfelt, who took no sion, until at hist he spoke his wi.shes 
pains to conceal hLs indignation at the 'with brutal frankness. >\'ith iiinidenty 
scandalous proceedings of those in pride and dignity, the lady rc])ellecl 
power, was stripped of his offices, and his suit, and seviTcly stigiimti^ed his 
ordered to set out immediately as am- insolence. Foaming with rage, the 
bassador to Naples. duke left her ]ircsence, and from that 

“ This command fell like a thim- moment his love was exchanged for a 
dcrbolt upon the beadvof the (.'ount, deadly hatred, 
whom every public and private cou- “ Baron Keuterholm had w itnessed 
sidcration combined to retain in Stock- with pleasure the growth of the re- 
holm. Loath as he was to leave his gent's passion for the beautiful Miss 
coantiy an undisputed prey to the liudeiiskjdld ; for he knew' that the 
knaves into whose hands it had fallen, more pursuits IJukc Karl bad to occu- 
he was perhaps still more unwilling py and amnse him, the more undivid^^ 
to abandon one belovctk being to the ed would be his owu sway. It was 
snares and dangers of a sensual and with great dissatisfaction, therefore, 
ooimpt court. that he received an account of the 

** It was on a September evening of contemptuous manner in which the 
the Tear 1792, ami the light of the proud girl had treated her royal ad- 
moon fell cold and dear upon the niirer. Che latter insisted upon ro- 
white bouses of Stockholm, though venge, full and complete revenge, and 
.the streets that intersected their Keuterholm promised that he should 
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have it. Miss Budonshjold^s life was 
so blameless, and her conduct in every 
respect so correct, that it seemed im- 
possible to invent any charge against 
her; bat Jientcrholm set spies to work, 
and spies will always discover some- 
thing. They found out thaUshc kept 
np a regular correspondence with 
Count Armfelt. Their letters were 
0 ])cncd, and evidence found in them 
of a plan to declare the young prince 
of ago, or at least to abstract Duke 
Karl from the corrupting influence of 
Ueuterholm. The angry feelings eii- 
tcrtahied by the latter personage to- 
wards Miss Kudonskjold were increa- 
sed tenfold by this discovery, and he 
imnu'diaUdy had her thrown into j>ri- 
£ 011 . .She was brought to trial before 
a tribunal composed of creatures of 
tlj<‘ baron, and including the Clianccl- 
lor SpaiTc, a man of unparalleled cun- 
ning and baseness, than 'ivhom Satan 
himself could luuc selected no Wtter 
advocate. During her examination, 
rraulriii von iludeii.'«kjnld was most 
cruelly treated, and the words of 
the e*orn\'>i>ondenee >uTe distorted, 
witli infamous subtlety, into whatever 
con>tru(:tioii be.'^t suited her accusers. 
Spai re t>\ isted his physiognomy, Inch 
in character partot*k of that (»f the dt»g 
and the scrjicnt, into a thoughtful ex- 
pression, and regretted tliat, aecordiiig 
to the Swcilisli laws, the oftenec of 
winch Miss ItndensUjoId was found 
guilty, could not bo puni.’'hcd by the 
lash. The pillory, and impri>onnu‘nt 
in the Zuclithaus, the jdace of coiiliiio- 
ineiit for the most guilty and abaii- 
done<l of her sex. formed the scarce 
milder .sentence i»roiiounced upon the 
unfortunate victim. 

“ It was early on an autumn morn- 
ing — a thick canopy of grey clouds 
overspread the heavens— -and the dis- 
mal iiall-liglit which prevailed in the 
streets of Stoekhulm made it diflicult 
to d<*cidc whether or not the sun load 
yet risen. A cold wind bletv across 
from Lake Maeler, and caused the few 
>ersons who had as yet left their 
lomscs to liastcn their steps along the 
ilc.serted pavement. Suddenly a de- 
tachment of soldiers arrived u{)on the 
siiuare in front of the Hitterhaus, and 
took tij> their station beside the fiil- 
loiy. Tlie officer commanding the 
party was a slciuler young «naii of 
agreeable countenance; but he was 


pale as death, and hie voice trembled 
as he gave the words of command. 
The prison -gate now opened, and Miss 
Bndenskjbld came forth, escorted by 
several jailers, llcrcheelos were whiter 
than j,|ie snow-wdiite dress she wore ; 
her limbs trembled; her long hair 
hung in wild dishcvclmcnt over her 
shoulders, and yet was she beautiful — 
beautiful as a fading rose. They led 
her up the steps of the piDoiy, and 
the executioner’s hand was already 
stretched out to bind her to the igno- 
minious post, w'hen she cast a despair- 
ing glance upon the bystanders, as 
though seeking aid. As she did so, a 
shrill .«crcam of agony burst from her 
lips. She had recognised in the young 
officer her own dearly-loved brother, 
who, by a devilish refinement of cruel- 
ty, had been ai>pointed to command 
the guard that was to attend at her 
punishment. 

Strong in her innoconce, the de- 
licate and gently-nurtured girl had 
borne uj) against all her previous suf- 
ferings ; but this w as too much. Her 
senses left l^ar, and she fell fainting to 
the ground, iler brother also sw oon- 
ed away, and never recovered his un- 
clouded reason. To his dying day his 
mind remained gloomy and unseUled. 
The very executioners refu'^cd to in- 
flict further indignity on the senseless 
girl, and she was inducted back to 
her dungeon, where she soon recover- 
ed all the firmness which she had al- 
ready displayed before her infamous 
judges*. 

Meainvliile Annfelt was exposed 
in Italy to the double danger of scerct 
as5a.<sination, and of a threatened re- 
quisition from the Swedish govern- 
ment for him to be delivered up. He 
^ought .‘safety in flight, and found an 
asylum in (Jermany. His estato.s were 
confiscated, his titles, honours, and 
nobility declared forfeit, and he him- 
self w,as condemned by default as a 
traitor to his country.” 

Concerning the ultimate fate of this 
luckless pair of lovers, Mr Boas depo- 
seth not, but passes on to an account 
of the disturbunccs in 1810, w hen the 
Sw edish marshal, Count Axel Fersen, 
suspected hy the populace as cause 
of the sudden death of the Crown 
Frince, Charles Augustus, was attack- 
ed, while following the body of the 
prince through tjie streets of Stock- 
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holm. He was sitting in fall uniform 
in his carriage, drawn by six milk- 
white horses, when he was assailed 
with showers of stones, from which he 
took refuge in a house upon the Kit- 
terhanstmarkt. In spite of the exer- 
tions of General Silversparre, at the 
head of some dragoons, the mob broke 
into the house, and entered the room 
in which Fersen was. Ho folded his 
hands, and begged for mercy, protest- 
ing bis innocence. But tus entreaties 
were in vain. A broad-shouldered 
fellow, a shopkeeper, named l.<cxow, 
tore off his onlers, sword, and cloak, 
and threw them through the window 
to the rioters, who with furious shouts 
reduced them to fragments. Silver- 
sparre then proposed to take the connt 
to prison, and have him brought to 
trial In due form. But, on the way 
Ibither, the crowd struck and lU-treat- 
ed the old man ; aud, although nume- 
rous troops vrere now u^>on the spot, 
these remained with shouldered arms, 
and even their officers forbade their 
interference. They appeared to l»e 
then* to attend an exewdion rather 
than to restore order. Tlie mob dragired 
the unfortunate Fersen to the fo(»t <*f 
Gustavus Vasa’s statue, and there 
l^at and ill-treated him till ho died. 
It was remarked of the foremost and 
most eager of his persvcatoiv^ that 
although dresse*d as common sailors, 
their hands w en* white and delicate, 
and linen of tine texture peeped be- 
trayingly forth from under their coarse 
outer gannents, Douidless more than 
one long-standing hatred was on that 
day gratifi^Hi. It w'a» still borne in 
mind, that Count Fersen s father had 
been the chief instrument in bringing 
Count Eric Brahe, and several other 
nobles, to the scaffrdd, u[»on the very 
spot where, half a century later, his 
son’s blood w'as pourod out. 

‘The murder of the Count-Marshal 
was followed by an attack upon the 
house of his sister, the Countess Piper; 
but she had had timely notice, and es- 
caped by water to Waxholm. Seve- 
ral officers of rank, who strove to pa- 
cify the mob, w'cro abased, and even 
beaten ; until at length a combat en- 
sued between the troops and the peo- 
ple, and lasted till nightfall, when an 
«ad was put to it by a heavy fall of 
rain. The nornber of killed and wound- 


ed on that day could never bo ascer- 
tained. 

These incidents arc striking and dra- 
matic — fine stuff for novel writers, as 
Mr Boas says— but we will turn to 
less sangninaiy snl^octs. In a letter 
to a femlilc friend, who is designated 
by the fanciful name of Eglantine, we 
have a sketch of the present state of 
Swedish poetry and literature. Ac- 
cording to the account here given us, 
OJof von Dalin, w’ho wtis bom in Hol- 
land in 1765, was the first to awaken 
in the Swedes a real and correct taste 
for the Ae/A's U-Urrs. This lie did in 
great measuro by the establishment of 
a ]>criodical called the /lr//M/f. He 
improved the style of prose writing, 
and produced some poetry, which lat- 
ter appcai-s, however, to Imve been 
generally more remarkalde for swe**!- 
nes«^ than power. \V e have not s\i,ice 
to foWow Mr Itoas ilitough \i\< gallery 
of SwoiVisli iitrrati, Imt we wvW extract 

what he says concerning thre<* luitlior- 
essoH, w)K«<tMU)rl\'<, liiglily popuKir in 
their own country and in (it'rinany, 
have latterly attnlcted some attmiioii 
in Kngliind. Thes(* arc— Mi^s Bivmcr, 
Madame Flygare-C’arlen, and the Ba- 
rone-:^ Ktiorring, Ihe delineators of 
domestic, rural, and aristocratic life in 
Sweden. 

“ Frederica Bremer was bt)rn in the 
year 1802. After the death of her fa- 
ther, a rich inerehaiit and proprietor 
of mines, she resided at Sehtnii*n. and 
subsequently with a female friend in 
Korwav. Slie now lives with lu»r mo- 
ther and ‘iister alternately in the Xoit- 
landsitatan, at Stockholm, or at their 
coiintr}^ seat at .\rsta . If I were to talk to 
you about ^liss Bretner'.sroniancej<, you 
would laugh at mo, for you are doubt- 
lcs.s ton timc.s better acquaiiit<Ml with 
them than 1 am. But you are ctiriou.s, 
perhaps, to leant .something about her 
appearance, and that I can tell you. 

“ You w ill not expect to hear that 
Mis.s Bremer, a maiden lady of forty, 
retains a veo' large share of youtliful 
bloom ; but, independently of that, she 
is really any tiling but handsome. Her 
thin wrinkled physiognomy is, how- 
ever, rendered agreeable by its good- 
humoured expn\s.sion, and her meagre 
figure has the benefit of a neat and 
simple style of dress. From the style 
of her ^Titings, I used always to take 
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lior io 1)0 a govonicss ; and she 
looks exactly liko OJic. She knows 
that she 13 not handsome, and on that 
account has always refused to have 
her portrait taken ; the one they sell 
of her in (iemiany is a counterfeit, 
the ofl’spring of an artist’s ^Imagina- 
tion, stimulated by speculative book- 
sellers. This summer, there was a 
quizzing paragraph in one of the Swe- 
(ii.>h papers, saving that a painter had 
been sent direct from America to Rome 
and Stockholm, to take portraits of 
the l*ope and of Miss 15n*iner. 

“ In Sweden, the preference is given 
to her romance of flemrnet, (Hoine,) 
over all her other works. Any thing 
like a bold originality of invention she 
is generally admitted to lack, but she 
i.s skilled in throwing a poetical charm 
over the (piiet narrow circle of domes- 
tic life. She vs almost mvarlaVAy suc- 
cessful u\ her feuude elvAraeterV, Imt 
when she attempts to draw those fd 
men, her creations an* mere carica- 
tures, till] of emptiness and improba- 
bility. II IT habit of indulging in a 
sort of aimless jvnd ohjertlcss pliilo-o- 
piiizing vein, u projm (»f nothing at 
all, ih also found highly wearisome. 
Tor rny part, it has often given me .an 
attack of nauscji. She bib(»r 7 rs, how- 
ever, diJigtmtIy to inijirove heniolf ; 
and, when I saw' Ikt, she had jri^t 
Iktu ordering at n bookseller's two 
(xcrnian works — Hossen'.s I'ranshlum 
of Hoiner^ and t’renzcr's Sgruhofioi. 

* “ Kmily Flygare is about thirty 
years of age. she is the daughter of 
a country clergyman, and has only to 
write down her own recollections in 
order to depict village life, with it< 
pains and its pleasures. Accordingly, 
that is her strongest line in author- 
Bhip and ht*r book, Kyrkoinriffningen^ 

(the Church Festival,) has been par- 
ticularly successful. Married in early 
life to an officer, she contracted, after 
his death, several engagements, nil of 
which she broke off, whereby her re- 
putation in some degree suffered. At 
last she gave her hand to Carlen, a 
very middling sort of poet, some years 
younger than she is; and she now 
fityles herself— following the example 
of Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, and other 
celebrated singers — ^Flygare -Carldn. 
She lives very happily at Stockholm 
with her husband, and is at^lcast as 


good a housewife as an anthoress, not 
even thinking it beneath her dignity 
to superintend the kitclien. Her great 
modesty as to her own merits, and 
the esteem she expresses for her ri- 
vals, are much to her credit. She is 
a little restless body, and does not 
like sitting still. Her countenance is 
rather pleasing than handsome, and 
its clvarm is heightened by the lively 
sparkle of her quick dark eyes. 

“ The third person of the trio is 
the Baroness Knorring, a very noble 
lady, who lives far away from Stock- 
holm, and is married to an officer. 
She is between thirty and forty years 
old, and it is affirmed that she Tvould 
be jostitiod in exclaiining with '\Val- 
lcn.<tein’.s 4'hckla — 

‘ Ith babe gelebt nnd geliebet.* 

She was described to me as nervous 
and deVveute, wYivch is perhaps tho 
right temperament to enable her ac- 
curately to depict in her romances the 
strainerl artificiality and silken softness 
ol ari«tocmtic existence. Her stylo 
al'-o ]>o-’se#^es the needful lightness 
and grace, and she accordingly suc- 
ceeds admirably in her sketches of 
high life. w*irh all its elegant nullities 
and 'spiritle.^s jiomp. One of her best 
works is the romance of Comnema^ 
(The Cousins.) which, as well as the 
other w (u ks of Knorring, Rremer, and 
Flygare, has been jdaced before the 
CJennan public by our diligent trans- 
lator?.” 

Vpon the subjects of Swedish so- 
ciety and convei'^ation, Mr Boas is 
pleased to be imusnally funny. Like 
the foreigner who asserted that (God- 
dam w as the root of the Knglish lan- 
guage, he seems prepared to raaintain 
that two monosyllables constitute the. 
essence of the .Swedish tongue, and 
that they alone arc required to carry 
on an effective and agreeable dia- 
logue. “ It is not at all difficult," he 
says, “ to keep up a conversation 
ivith a Swede, when you arc once ac- 
quainted with a certain mystical for- 
mula, w hereby all emotions and senti- 
ments arc U l>e expressed, and by 
the aid of which you may love, .<md 
hate, curse and bless, be good-hu- 
moured or satirical, and even witty. 
The mighty and all-sufficing worda 
«K,*Ja$ot' (Tes, indeed !) usniaiy 
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pronounced Jassoh. It is wonderful 
to hear the infinite variety of modu- 
lation which a Swede gives to these 
two insigniiicaat syllables. Does he 
hear some agreeable intelligence, ho 
oxclalins, with sparkling eyes and 
brisk intonation, * Ja so!’ It bad 
news are brought to him, he droops 
his head, and, after a pause, murmurs 
monrnfally, ‘ Ja so T The commu- 
nication of an important affair is re- 
ceived >vith a thoughtful ^ Ja so !’ a 
joke elicits a humorous quo ; an at- 
tempt to b.iuter or deceive him is met 
by a sarcastic repetition of the same 
mysterious words. 

** A romance might be constructed 
out of those four letters. Thus : — 
Lucy sitting at her window, when 
a wcdl-know’ii messenger brings her a 
bouquet. She joj’fully exclaims, *Ja 
so!’ and presses the flowers to her 
lips. A friend comes in ; she shows 
her the flowers, and the friend utters 
an envious ‘ Ja so ! ’ Soon afterwards 
Lucy’s lover hears that she is faith- 
less*; lie gnashes his teeth, and voci- 
ferates a furious ‘ Ja so !’** He writes 
to tell her that be despj^es her, aud 
will never see her again ; whereupon 
she weeps, and says to hor.'^elf, be- 
tween two tears, * Ja so !’ She ma- 
nages, however, to see him, and con- 
vinces him that she has been caltim- 
uiated. He clasps her in his arms 
and utters a * Ja so ! ’ expressive of 
entire conviction. Suddenly bis brow 
becomes clouded, and muttering a 
meditative ‘ Ja sol’ he remembers 
that a peremptory engagement com- 
pels him to leave her. He seeks out 
the man who ha.s sought to rob him 
of his mistress, and reproaches him 
with his perfidy. This rival replies 
by a cold, scornful * Jaso!’ aud a 
meeting is agreed n^on. The next 
day they exchange shots, and I fully 
believe that the man who Is killed 
sighs out with liis last breath * Ja 
so!’ His horror-stricken antagonist 
exclaims * Ja so !’ and flies the coun- 
iry; and surgeon, relations, friend.s. 
Judge, all, in short, who hear of the 
affair, will inevitably wy out, ‘ Ja 
BO ! ’ Grief aud joy, doubt and coufi- 
donce, jest and anger, arc all to be 
rendered by those two words.” 

The province of Dalarna, or Dalc- 
earlia, which lies between Nordlaud 
jmd the Norwegian frontier, and in 


which Miss Bremer has laid the scene 
of one of her most recent works, is 
spoken of at some length by Mr Boas, 
who considers it to be, in various re- 
spects, the most interesting division 
of Sweden. Its Inhabitants, unable 
to find means of subsistence in their 
own poor and mountainous land, are 
in the habit of w'audcring forth to 
seek a livelihood in more kindly re- 
gions, and Mr Boas likens them in 
this respect to the Savoyards. They 
might, perhaps, be more aptly com- 
pared to the Galicians, who leave 
their country, not, as many of the Sa- 
voyards doj to become beggars aud 
vagabonds, by the aid of a marmoset 
and a grinding organ, but to strive, 
by the hardest labour and most rigid 
economy, to accumulate a sum that 
w'ill enable them to retarn aud cud 
their lives in their native village. 

‘‘ The dress of the Dalecarlians 
{dale rar/s, or men of the valley) 
consists of a sort of doublet and 
leathern apron, to the latter of which 
garments they get so accustomed that 
they .scarcely lay it aside even on 
Sundays. Above that they wear a 
short overcoat of win to flannel. Their 
round hats are decorated with re I 
tufts, and their breeches fastened fit 
the knees M'itli red tics and iasseb. 
The costume of their wives and daugh- 
ters, who arc called Dalecullen, (wo- 
men of the valley.) Is yet more peeii- 
liar aud ontlamlL-h. it Is com{M>s<‘d 
of a coloured cap, fitting close to the 
head, of a boddicc with rod laces, a 
gown, usually striped w'ith red and 
green, and of scarlet stockings. They 
wear enormous shoes, large, awkward, 
and heavy, made of the very tliicko.st 
leatlier, and adorned with the eternal 
red frippery. The soles arc an inch 
thick, with huge lieels, stuck full of 
nails, and placed, not where the heel 
of the foot is, but in front, under the 
toes ; and as these remarkable shoes 
hft at every step, the heels of tbo 
stockings are covered with leather. 
On Sundays, ample whitcshirt-slceves, 
broad cap-riband.s, and largo wreaths 
of flowers are added to this singular 
garb, amongst the wearers of w'hicU 
])rctty faces and laughing blue eyca 
are by no means uncommon. 

“ Tlie occupations of these women 
arc of Ike rudest and most laborious 
description. They may be literally 
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f^anl to earn tlioir broad b}* the swoat 
of tlieir brow, and their hands arc 
rendered callous as horn by the na- 
ture of their toil. They act as brick- 
laycra' labourers, and carry loads of 
.stones u|)on their shoulders and up 
ladders. Besides this, it is a niono- 
]>oly of theirs to row a .sort of boat, 
which is iin])ellod by maclnnery iini- 
tatinj^ that of a steamer, but worked 
by liaud. U'hesc are tolerably lar^rc 
ve<*'els, havinj( jiaddle-u heels fitted 
t<» them, which are turned from with- 
in. Eacli wlieel i-i worked b}- two 
younjr Dalecarliau girl«, who jKTform 
this severe lalmiir with the, utniovt 
cheerfulness, Avhilo an i»ld woman 
steers. "J'Jicy pass their Ii\e< upon 
the water, jilyintr from earlie^.t dawn 
till late in the ni;,dit, ami c*»nYeyino 
]»a'«senp‘rs, for a trilliii;,' Cf^pper coin, 
iu ro"'. the broad canals whicli iiiier- 
''<*(■1 Stf'ckhohu in e\crv direellon. 
t'heerfiil and pious, the bloom of 
health on her clieeks, and the fear of 
<iod in her heart, tlie Halcearli.ui 
maiden is contented in her humble 
#’alliii;(. < >n Sunday she would <ooner 
loM* a customer than miss lu rattend- 
miee at church. One sornwvful feel- 
in;/, and only one, at timex saddi'us 
her liearl, and that i." the J/atuurl/, 
the yeaniinj; after her uatiti* valley, 
when .‘'he, loner's to return to her wiM 
and iMUintiful country, w hieh the Inch 
mountains emiialc, and the bright 
.stream of the Dalelf waters, 'riicic 
.-xhc has her f.itlicr ainl iii-'lher. or 
jierhaps a lover, as j»oor herxelf, 
and she .xc«*> no possibility tif ever 
earniniL' emmjrh to euablt' her {<> re- 
turn luuue, and become hix wife. 

“It was ill this pro\iu(C that I 
now fomid mixidf, ami its iuhabii.mfs 
plcaxeil me greatly. Xature ha.x made 
them hardy and intelligent, for their 
life is a perjictiial strugirlc to <‘\tr.ut 
.a .scanty .subsi.steiico from the niggard 
and rocky soil. I ’nenci vate«l by lux- 
uryt uncorrupted by the introduction 
of foreign they have been at all 
periods conspicuous for their love of 
frced<un, for their jieiietr.uioii in dis- 
covering, and promptness in repelling, 
attacks upon it. Faithful to their 
Lawful sovereign, the\' yet brooked im 
tyranny ; and when invaders entered 
tiie land, or bad governors o])^u’essed 
them, they were ever ready to dofeiul 
their just rights with their lives. From 
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the remot(*.sfc period.s, .such ha.s Ism ji 
the chiiractor of this people, which 
lia.s pre.scrvcd itself unsophisticated, 
tnie, and free. It is interesting to 
trace the history of the l)alec.arliaiis. 
Isolnaul in a manner from the rest of 
the world ainougst their rugged pre- 
cipices and in their lonely valleys, it 
might bo supposed they w’ould know 
nothing of what pa.<sed without ; yet 
wlicinwr the moment for action iia.s 
come, they have been found alert and 
prepared. • 

“ At the commencement of llio 
fifteenth century. Fric Xlll., known 
alxo a.x the romeraniau, asceiidt'd tiie 
Swedixh throne, llis own dispo.xi- 
tioii wa-- neither bad nor good, but 
he ha«l too liule knowledge of the 
country he wa.-i called iijkui to reign 
<Aer; and hi.s governors and vicf 3 - 
gereiit<, for tlu* mosi part foreigner.^, 
tyraimizi'd unsparingly over tlie nii- 
ti'in. 'I'Uc oppreft.^ed people stretch- 
ed out their hands imploringly to the 
king : but lie, w hi> was cuniimially rc- 
•luiring fresli st!p]»]ic.s '(if money f(.r 
the j»rost‘eftti'*n «*f ubjectle.xs wars, 
p.iid no atlciffion to their eoinjilaiiit^’. 
(.If all liks V*»gte. or govmanu’s, not 
♦ me was x) bad and cruel as ,b*xfrO 
r.ric.xnii, wliM dw elt at Wcxterao, and 
ruled o\er Dalarna. lie laid eiior- 
nioux impi)sts on the peasantry, and 
when they wov un.abK* ii» j>*ay, he 
to'*k everything from them, to tJieir 
last horxc, and lianies.sed thciiiselx c.s 
to tile j»I(,)Ugh. IVcgnaiit niatreiis 
were eompellcd at hi.s command tv> 
dr.iw he;iv\ ]Ki3'-waggons. women and 
girlx were .xhamefully outraged by 
him, and i»ersi,uis iHis-cs-sing property 
iiujiixtlv condemned, in oiiler that lio 
mi',dit take possession of their g»)odx. 
^^'llen the jicjisantx c.ame to him to 
eoinplain, he htwl them driven aw av 
with stripes, or*else cut off their ears, 
or Imng iliem up in the smoko till tJie^' 
Were ^uffocatod. 

“ Then the men of Dalarna mur- 
mured; they assembled in their val- 
hw.s, and held counsel together. .Vn 
iii-wrrection was decideil upon, and 
Kiigolbreeht iTf Falun was chosen to 
head it. heeau-e, although small of 
stature, he had a eourageous heart, 
and know how to talk f»r to tight, a.s 
occasion rotpiircd. lie repaired to 
Coponhageii, laid tlie just eomplaints 
of his count rynfcii before the king. 
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and pledged his head to prove their 
trath. Eric gave him t\ letter to the 
coanscllors of state, some of whom 
accompanied him back to Dalarna, 
and convinced themselves that the 
distress of the province n as incon- 
ceivably great. They cxp<»se(l this 
state of things to the king in a letter, 
with which Engelbrecht returned to 
Copenhagen. 15ut, on seeking audi- 
ence of Kric, the latter cried out ang- 
rily, * You do nothing but complain ! 
Go your ways, and appear no more 
before me.’ So KngeUnvelit depart- 
ed, but he murmured as he went, 
* Yet once more will 1 return/ 

‘‘ Although the counsollurs them- 
selves urged the king t(» apjiidiit an- 
other L'ovi'fnor over J >.deearli.i, he 
did not think tit t<* du s<'. Then, in 
the }var so soon tieo -im had 
luc'lteil the snow, tlio Ihileearlians 
ro'A' lip as one man. marehetl through 
the country, and Ji'sm* Kric'-ou lied 
before them iiitv* Denmark, 'riiey de- 
.stroyed the d\Yelllug,> of tln lroppres-.- 
ors,* ilivve away their liii\ lings and 
retainers, and Jarjel invent advanced, 
with a thousand i‘ie}. ‘dciieii. t<* Wad- 
stena, where he fniiid an a-'* inbly »*f 
bisliop^ and eoun-elljr'.. Fnnn tlie-^* 
he d'^inanded a«sl-;tance, lint they re- 
fused to accord it, until Fiiii^dhreclit 
look the bishop nf Linl.opiiig In the 
collar, t'» deliver him oier to his fol- 
low ers. Thorenpoii they b< • tune m»-re 
tractable, and renounced in u riling 
th»'ir al!'»gianee to laF-, on the gnuuid'* 
that he had ‘ made bi'*h(tj>'- uf igno- 
rant ribalds, eiitni^led higli edhee-. to 
unworthy persons, ami nogl-M-ted to 
puni-di tyrannical guviriioi>..’ The 
Daleearlians .'iJvaneeil as far Seho- 
iu*n, where Kiigelbrecht eoneliitled a 
trnce, ami dismiss('fl them, lli^army 
had cou.sisted of te» thousand peas- 
ants, all burning \sifti anger again.''t 
their ^ipprcssors, .and without military 
dis.ci[diiie } yer, to ids great credit be 
it .said, not "a single excess or act of 
pluijiler had been eonmiitted. 

“ On hearing of Ihcne disturbaucci^, 
the king rejiaired in all Int-h* toStoek- 
holin, whoreujmn Kng^ftlbrceht agalu 
summoned Jiis f<*iIowcrs, and marched 
upon the capital, in ay Inch Eric cti- 
ti’cnched himself aa itli various nobles 
and governors, who had bunted down 
their . castltsa, Jind hastened to join 
bull. Thins^ looked threatening, but 


nevertheless ended pcaccabl3% for Eric 
was afraid of the Swedes. lie ob- 
tained peace by promising that in 
future the provinces, Avith i’ew excep- 
tions, should name their oavii gover- 
nors, and that Engclbrceht should be 
A'bgt at (Jorebro. As usual, hoAvever, 
he broke his Avord, and, before .‘^ailing 
for Denmark, he appointed as vogt a 
mail Avlio AAiis a notorious pirat**, a^ 
robber of churches, ami abuser of 
women. For the third time the peas- 
ants ivvolted. In the wintm* of 1 loO 
they api«*arc'd beft*n’Stoekholni, " loch 
they took, the burghers tliemsi*!\es 
helping tlivin to burst o]n)n tlie gates. 
Engelbreclit seized upon one fortress 
after amuher. meeting no iv-i^tauee 
from Kin^ Eric, mIio ded .see ivtly to 
roiiu-raiiia, leaiiiig the Avar and hi.s 
ktngdtnn lo take cave of them-ehes. 
So\ er.il men/mw> of the ctuincil ibl- 
h>wcd him thither, and, afier '•oine 
]i rMindoii, biou,2ht him luik aahU 
them. 

In the lu^d^l ef tlie.-echaivics and 
comnnuion-, F-!iL''*'Ibrrcl>t Asa*. uvaeii- 
eroii'-li a.' a. -lmued by tlie mui oftliat 
Id'l.'oj) w bom he had foniierivatlrontetl 
at With tiurs and lameii- 

t.Uh-iiv, tie* booi lelclh'd the btulv of 
their bra\e ami laiiliful h adrr liom 
the little i.daii'l where Ids death had 
oeeiured, and nhicli to tld> daA bears 
liD naim*. 'flie jpot i>n v. hudi the 
umrdt r A\a^ committed iN .'Uid to Ik' 
aeci’i* fd, and no :;Tar•^ ev« r ltoavs 
then'. Mibscij’iently the ctiJlin w.w 
breiight t»' the cliun h at < )erebi t>, ami 
ex.di‘ d was tin* upiuiiui mtertain- 
<d of E.juvlbreehf', worth and virtue, 
that tliC country people asserted that 
iidracl*'> A\ere wrought at lii> toml», 
as at the shrine of a saint." 

It AAu.s nearly a eeniiirv later that 
Gu.''*a\n.> Vasa, tlAing, ANith a price 
upon hi." head, from the of 

his father ainl tVii nils. to(»k' refuge in 
Ibilecariia. l)i.<gui-ed in f»t asaiitks 
garb, and with an axe in ids h:md, 
he hired himself as a labourer ; but 
AA'as soon recogniMMl, and Inks emjiloycr 
feared to n*tain him in his service, 
lie. then appealed to tlio Dahaaniians 
to espouse his cause; but, although 
they admired and <Mnpathised Avith 
the gallant A outh who llms placed hw 
trust iy them, they hesitated to take 
up anil's in his behalf; and, hopeless 
of their as.sirtaucc, ho at last turned 
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his stops towards Norway. But 
scarcely had lie done so, Avhen the 
iiicurs^ioii of a band of Danisli incrcc- 
n.m-ios sent to seek liim, and the full 
confiniiatioii of what he had told 
tlicm (’oncernin<? the inaesaci*o at 
»St(K kholin, roused the J>Mecarlhiis 
from till ir inaction. The tcicsin was 
somxletl throujrhout the iinirinecs, the 
l>aiii‘S were drivi'U away, and thetw(* 
HAvifiest runners in eoiintrv bouml 
on their snon -.slioe'?, and .«< t out Mitli 
tlie s|M <‘d of the wind to bring l»at‘k 
the r(»yal fugitive. They overt<»uk 
him at tie* font of the XorAvegiaii 
inoiiniaiiis, and .somi afterwards he 
found hiiuH-lfut the ].<*ad <tf fi\e thou- 
fiaiwl vvliitc’-ruated DideearliaiH. 

Tlie u<<re aiJitrieiehiog, and 

tn.i- of tliiir hislioj'w asked — •* Jfuw 
inanA neui i!i“ j.roeinee of Jlalanm 
cer.td furnish V" 

"• At I' asf Iwtnty t!>oH'a!id,’* aam* 
th«‘ i-']ily : “ i<.r tlx* old ne-n are just 
as strong and as l»rave as tin* young 
on •> 

■■ llet A\hai <lo tle’v all li^»‘ iiponV" 

‘*C).<’n tu’e.el ;uid v atvr. 'rh<‘\ 
1;d.e htije a''-’onjii of huug*T and 
tlii:st. wie-ti eorn is laek^ei.r, 

tle'v m.dve tle’-r bri a<i oiu <.f tivv- 
barU.*' 

“ Nay." ,siid tiie hi-i’Mjy, •• a people 
\\\<^ eat tn"'-l'.irK and diink water, 
the devil hitust'ir V. (ir.ld not Nainpii^h. 
imu h !e a ni.in." 

A’ld laitlu'i* U'fe ihev vanquished, 
J.'Le ;n! avulunclie fi (*m t le iimuntaiti'. 
tlu'A tel! u]K.:i liiir ln*at them 

A\ithelnbs. and di’.*vi^ thorn i»n»* the 
rl\*r. d'hi ir pi-»".i o'.., mu' 

id tiUnnj'lis. till ih.ey plae* d (;nsia\ o ; 

A’ns.j oil t’M ;!•: ua of^ui'.hui. 

The lusi oi.tle.wik of ilix* Ihdeear- 

lieuv \^as h's.; sreev-vfiil. On tht‘ I’-Xh 

of June 171^'. liAe thou-atid of the*^'* 
lianly and determined men a]epeareil 
before Mookli.-lut, Ininging witli them 
in felt, rs tiu* govriuor (if ti.« *r iw**- 
vini’e, and deiuandiug lie' punislinnmt 
of the imMes who hail ii«stii.ated a 
war with Itussia, ami a ijew ileeliou 
of an heir U) I’le i rowii. 'I'hev wi re 
not to lu,‘ jmeinoil by Wiud.s: ami 
even the itext morning, when the 
old King I reileriek, surnMinded by 
hU general and gi!ard.«, rod<‘ out b) 
barangiu* them, all he could obtain 
M^as tile release of their jiriSmor. On 
the other hand, tliey i-eized three 


pieces of cannon, and dragged them 
to the s<|iiare named after (iustavus 
Adolphus, where they posted them- 
selves. 

“ There w^cre eight thousand men of 
reguiar troops in Stockholm, but these 
wore not all to he depended upon, and 
it Avas noees.sary to bring up some de- 
tachments of tlie guards. A company 
of Siulerhmders AvJm had been ordered 
to cross the bridge, Avent right about 
face, a.s soon as tliey came in sight of 
the Dalecarlians. and did not halt till 
they reached liio sluicegate, Avhieh 
had been draAvr; iij), so that nobody 
might pa.s^. It was iio\v proclaimed 
ANitli iK'at of drum, that those of the 
Ibdecarlians Avho fiiunild not have left 
th»\ city bA" liA'c o'clock, Avould be 
dealt with as rebels and traitors. 
More than a thmisaiid did leiiv'C, but 
the others stood firm. CoimselkTS 
and general^ went to them, and ex- 
hovte«l them to obcirieuce-, but they 
cried mu that they Avonld make and 
unmake the King, according to their 
(iv.'n good rigid and decree, and tliaf 
if it w.is^^iteni) i-'d to hinder them, 
tlie very eyid in the cradle should 
meet no umrcA at their hand-, lo 
giAe gre.ater Aveight to tlu-ir words;, 
limy fired a cannon and e volley (d 
mn-K»'trv. by vAhich a i oun.<cUor*\va3 
killed. 

“ Orders AVrre mm given to tl;C sol- 
die)*<i t<‘ tin*, bid iIm v had pity «m tin* 
po< r iKa.-.ait-', and only aimed at the 
ImiKex. .-iiattering tlie gdass in him- 
dn ti.- of AA intlow Hut tlx* artillery- 
men Avon* oliligfd ttt put match to 
touch-lsole. :unl a nmrderou'^ fire <.'f 
eaubter did execution in the ma-'Cs 
of the Dah’Carlian.s. Alany a wliite 
(.imi-oh- V iis 'Jtained aaIiIi the red 
heart'— Idood (*f it'; a\ carer; h'.tA men 
fell dead upoj^ the ^pot, eiglity aaovc 
A vounded. ami a eroAvil of otliers 
.«;pr,ing into tlie Nordersir»uu, or sougiu 
to fly. The rogiciieni of bv'dy-giuirds 
purs»ie<l them, and diVAc the dis- 
eomlib'd boors into llie iirtillcrv court. 
A sCNcre investigation now to<.K 
place, and the.-e tljir-urs after libeity 
Avoro luuii'dicd by imprisoi.meiU and 
numitirr the gaunt h t. Their leader 
and live others a\ ere beheaiieil. 

“TIh' Pnlecariimi’^ are a lenacions 
and obsiinato people, and tluir cha- 
racter b not likely to cliaugo : but 
God fori id ttiat they should again 
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iloem it ncccssarv to vis^it Stockholm. 
Tlioy were doubtless just ns bravo 
iu the year as in lo:2l and 

1481; but though /An/ had not altered, 
the times had. Civilization and cart- 
ridges arc i>o>Yerful checks iipoji un- 
disciplined courage and an unbridled 
de^iiv of liberty.” 

Returning from Dalecarlia toStiu’k- 
holm, Mr Boas takes, not without 
regret, his final farewell of that city, 
and embarks for (iolheiibiirg, pas-Ning 
through the (lotha canal, dhat splen- 
did monument of Swedish industry 
and j)erseveranco, which connects the 
Baltic with the North Sea. lie passes 
the island of I^Ibrkb, on which Ls 
Hdningsholni Castle, 'ulierc Marshal 
Banner was brought up. A window 

pointed out in the third stoiy of the 
ca-tic, at whicli Banner, when a child, 
Wits once playing, wlieii he ovia*- 
balanced himself and fell out. The 
gnmiui beneath was hanl and rocky, 
but nevertheless he g<»t up unhurt, 
ran into the house, and related how a 
gardener had saved him by catching 
him iu his wliite aprom* Kmpiiry 
Vr’as immediately made# but, far or 
near, no gardener was to be found. 
By an odd coincidence. Wallenstein, 
BaniiiT's great opiionent, hen a page 
nt Iim^prueU, also fell oni of a high 
window without receiving the least 
injury. 

On the first evening of the voyage, 
the -tc.'imer anchors for the night near 
iMem, a country-seat belonging to a 
certain Count Salt/n, an eccentric old 
nobh-inan, who traces his descent 
from the time of Charles XII., and 
fiincic'i himself a ]»rophf't and glio>t- 
secr. Ills predic tions relate usually 
to the royal family or country of 
Sweden, and are reijcated from mouth 
to wi<‘Ulh throngluml .every province 
of the kingdom. And* here we must 
retract an a.ssertion we made some 
pages back, as to the po.ssibility of 
our .supposing this book to proceed 
from any other than a fJernian pen. 
No one but a Gorman would have 
thongiit it necessary or judicious to 
intiTidc his own insipid .sentiment- 
alities into a narrative of this descrip- 
tton, and which was meant to be 
printed. But there is probably no 
conceiv able subject on wdiich a Ger- 
man could be set to write, in discu.s- 
eiug which he w'ould ^ot manage to 
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dra^, ill, by neck and heels, a eertedn 
amount of senliment or meta))hyrier^. 
perhaps of both. ]\lr Boas, wo are 
sorry to say, is guilty of this sin 
against good taste. The .steani(*r 
comes to an anchor about ten o’clock, 

and he g(>os ashore with Baron K , 

a friend he has picked up on board, to 
take a stroll in the Prophet’s ganlon 
at ^lem. 'I'herc tliey eucoimtiT 
jV I e.'« de moisi- lies Pbba an d Vlfw a, I » > v fly 
and romantic inaidon.s, who sit iu ii 
bower of roses inulertho .sh.'idow of ;in 
luiibr.ageoiis maple -tree, their arms in- 
tertwined, theireyos fixed upon a moon- 
beam, jnping out Swedish in<*hMlie‘5, 
which, to our two swains, ]>vove sedne- 
tiveaslhe M)ngsof a Siren. The m')on- 
lH*am aforesaid is kiini enough tocoin ort 
int«> .'•il\er all the tree«, bii'-hes. leaves 
and tnigs in the vicinity of the young 
l:idi(‘s with the 'J’hor-.'unl-Odin immes; 
whilst to complete thi'-riennan vision, 
a white bird wiili a yi*do\v lufi upon 
its head stands sentry upon a bran- li 
beside them, the said bird being, v\<‘ 
presume, a filthy Sfjtiealing eotk.iioo, 
although Mr Iloas, gay d- u-iver that, 
he i.'*, evidently wivhe> U" to inlerllMl 
it was an indigenous volatile of tie- 
pluenix tribe. Sentinel (’<>ekaton, 
however, was caught najtping, and 
the gam.-'ou of tin' bower ha<l to nm 
for it. And now eoinmenees a series 
of hopes and fears, ami doubts a;.:! 
anxieties, and >ighing< and p^r- 
pk‘xiti<‘s, which Keep the tend(‘r heart 
of Iloas in n state of agreeable palpi- 
tation, thnuigh tbiir or live chaptei^ ; 
at the end of vvhieh he step*: on b(*ard 
the >team-boat Cl»ri*«tiana, blow** in 
imagination a farewell kiss to Mi>'> 
Kbba, of whom, by the bye, he Iiax 
never obtained more than half a 
gUmp-sC*, and awaking, a.s he tells u.. 
from his love -dream, which we ^hoedd 
call his nightmare, sets sail for 
(’openhageu. 

Of the variou-> places vNited by 
Mr Boas during hi.s ramble, few seeiii 
to Jiave [jeasefl him beiier than 
Copenhagen, and ho bcctniics 
enthusiastic when speaking of that 
city, and of what he .saw there. I'he 
pleasure he had in meeting Thor- 
waldsen is perhaps in |>art the cause 
of Ids remembering the Danish capital 
with peculiar favour. lie gives 
various ftetails conc<'rning that cele- 
brated sculptor, his character an I 
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Iiabits, and commences the chapter, 
“w hich lie styles, “A Fraf^nieiit of Italy 
In llic Korth,” with a comparison be- 
tween Sweden andDenmark, t wocoun- 
tries which, botli in triflinjy and import- 
ant matters, but especially ii* the cha- 
racter of their inliabitants, arc far 
more diasimihir than from their juxtu- 
poMtion might have been hni>poscd. 
LiNtciJ to Air lioas. 

“ Oil meeting an interesting person 
for the first time, one fre(jueiitJy en- 
deavours to tra< e a rosemblaiicc vitli 
some previous aequaiiitance orfriciul. 
1 have a similar iiroiionsity when 1 
■vi>it intei’osting eities; but Iliad diffi- 
culty ill calling to mind any place 
to whieli 1 could liken Copenhagen. 
Between Sweden and Denmark gene- 
rally, there are more points of differ- 
ence than of resemblance. Sweden is 
the land of roeks, and Denmark of 
forest. Oehlcn>.elilagel calls the latter 
country, * tht‘ IVoli and grassy,’ but 
Le might also liav(‘ added • the cool 
and wooded.’ 

‘•The Swedish language is .soft and 
melodious, the Danish sharp and 
accentuated, 'flie former is bettt*r 
Miiied to lyrical, tlie latter i»» dramatic 
poetry. 

“ VVlien a Swede laugln, he .^lill 
look.s more serious than a Dane who 
is out of humour. In Sweden, the 
people arc (juiel. evmi when indulg- 
ing in tlie j)l<-asnres they love beM ; 
in Denmark there is no jileasure 
without noise. In a juditical ]ioiiii of 
view, the dilVereneo between the two 
nations Is ecpially marked. Deyond 
tlie Sound, all demonstrations arc 
maile witli fierce caniostness ; on this 
side of it, .‘satire and wit an* the w ca- 
tions einxdoyed. t)n the one band 
sshell.s and heavy artilhry, uu the 
other, light and brilliant rockets. The 
Swedes have much liberty of the 
press and very little liniiiour; the 
Danes have a great deal of liniiiour 
and small liberty of the jire.s.s. As a 
people, the former are of a choleric 
and melancholy temperament, the 
latter of a sanguine and phlegmatic 
one. 

“ Wiilst the Swedi.'jh national 
hatred is directed against Russia, that 
of Denmark takes Kiigluiid for its 
object. Finland and the ticait arc not 
yet forgotten. 

“The Swede is constantly t.nking 
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off his hut ; tlie Dane always shakos 
hands. TIic former is courteous and 
sly, the latter simple and honest. 

If Denmark has little similarity 
with its northern neighbour, neitheV 
lias it any marked jiohit of resem- 
bhiuce with its southern one. It 
always naninds me of the tongue of a 
balance, vibrating between Sweden 
and (lennany, and inclining ever to 
that .side on wliich the greate.-<l w eight 
lie.s. Thii.s. Us literary tendency U 
(Jennaii, its political one Swedish. 

‘•'J'hc best comparison that can be 
made of Denmark is with Italy; and 
to me, although I shall probably ,siir- 
l>ri:-e the reader b}’ saying so, Copen- 
iiageu apjtears like a part of Home 
traii.^planted into the north. In some* 
degree, perhfip.s, Thorwald.scii is an- 
swerable fur this iinpre.ssioii; for where 
he works and cre.ates, one is apt to 
fancy one.H lfsuiToiuuled by that w'arm 
southern atmosphere in which nature 
and art best llouri.-h. AVheu he re- 
turned to Copenhagen, it was a festival 
day fur t)j^ whole j^ojuilation of the 
city. A cre^j' of gaily dre.?.^C(l sailors 
rowed him to laud, and whil.'-t they 
were doing so, a rainbow .<iuldenly 
appeared in the heavems. The mul- 
titude a.ssembled on the shore set up 
a .<hout of Jubilntitm, to sec that the 
.‘'ky it.xelf ai?sumed its brightc.-'t tints, 
to cciebraie the return of their fa- 
vourite. 

‘‘I liad been told that I should not 
see Thorwaldsen, because he was 
staying with the Countess Stamiio. 
This huly is about forty years of age, 
and possesses that hloomhig tmbon- 
jfoint wliicli makes up in some wo- 
men for the loss of youthful freshness. 
She became acfiuainted with the artist 
in Italy, and lasciualed him to such a 
degree that h^^^nade her a present of 
the w hole of Ins drawings, which are 
of im mouse artistical value. She ex- 
cited much ill-will by accepting them, 
but at the same time it must in jus- 
tice bo ow'ned, that Thorwaldsen is 
under great obligations to her. He 
had hardly ^arrived in Copenhagen, 
wlioii iiiuiimerablc invitations to 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers were 
poured upon him. Eveiy body wanted 
to have him ; and, as he was knowTi to 
love good living, the most sumptuous 
repasts woi’c prepared for him. The 
sturdy old man, w ho had never been 
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ill in Ills life, became pale and sicklr, lost 
his taste for work, and was in a fair 
way to die of an iiulijfestion, when 
fheConntessStampe stepped in to tlie 
rescue, carried liiin off to her coiyitry- 
seat, and there titled him a studio. 
His health speedily returned, and with 
it the energy Ibrw'hich he lias always 
been reniarkab!<*, jiiid he j»n fully rc* 
mimed the chisel and modelling stick. 

I had scarcely set foot in the 
streets of Copenhagen, \\hen 1 saw 
Thonvahison coming towards me. I 
M'as sure that 1 was not TuistaKen, for 
no one who has ever looked nium that 
fine bonevoiont coniitcnanee. tlmt long 
silver hair, clear, liigh foivliead and 
gently smiling inoiitli — no <*n<* m ho has 
cA'cr gazed into those divine blue 
orbs, wherein creative pow* r seems so 
SAvedly to repose, could ever forget 
them again. I went up and >]*ohe to 
him. lie iviiunnbercd ineiuiniedLitcly, 
shook rny hand Avith that caplivaliug 
joviaUtA’ of manner which is jicculiar 
to him, and invited me into liis hou^e. 
He inhabits th(; (' harlot lenlunr, an 
old chateau on the Kiuiji^'^m aniarkt, 
by crossing the inner c(»nit of which 
one reaches his studio. My mu^t de- 
lightful moment's in (\>])euhagen were 
passed there, looking ou whil.-t he 
ATorked at the statues of ileities and 
heroes — he himself more illH>trious 
than tlnnn nil. 'i'liere tijey stand, 
those HfeJiKe and immortal gi*onp.s, 
displaying the Tno.«t wuiiderfiil variety 
of form ami attitmle, and yet, jf range 
to say. ThorAvakK<-n scarcely ever 
makes* u>e of a model. His nio-st re- 
cently coimncnced Avorks Aven* two 
gigantic allegorical rigurc.s, Samson 
and -K.scnlapiu.s. The tir>t w;is already 
complete<l, and 1 mjself saAv the 
bearded physiognomy of JCsculapins 
growing each day mufg dioliiict and 
perfect beneath the cuuuing hand of 
the master. The .statues rejn’t-sent 
Strength and Health.'* 

* In ills hoaso, and as a piivate 
individual, Thorwaldseii is a.s amiable 
and estimable as in Ids studio. In the 
centre of one of his roonjs is a four- 
sided sofa, whicli Avas embroidered 
expressly for Idm by the fair hniid.s of 
the Copenhagen ladies. The walla 
arc - covered with ])ictiirc.s, .*tomc of 
them vciy good, others a less de- 
gree of merit. They, were not all 
l^ught on account of their excel Icnce; 
TJiorwaldsen purchased many of 


them to assist j'oung nrli.**ts Avho Avero 
living, poor and in diHicuUlcs, at 
Home. Dressed in his blue linen 
blonso, he e.xphuuod to Ins visitor tlio 
subjects of these picliires, Avilhout the 
slightest tinge of vanity in his manner 
or A^'ords. None of the digiiilie.s or 
homnirs that have been showered upon 
him, have in the slightest degree 
turned his head. AlVable, cheerful, 
niul even-tompored, he ap]»ears t<* 
hav<‘ prc.'iorAed, to his present age of 
Mxty, much of the joyous light- 
hearlediio''S of y4uitli. M'ith gnat 
gUv he related to Mr lloas the trick 
he had playtul the hreliitects fd‘ the, 
church of Our Lady at Oopiaihagen. 

*• Architects are «ibstina<e peoj>le,*’ 
>aid he. “and om' must knt)U how to 
manage them. Tliank (rod. that U n 
knowicdire which 1 p<)^scss in a to!, rable 
degree. When the church of < 'nr Lsnly 
\va> built, the architect left .-ix i;i«’he** 
on eilla’r .side of the interior, and these 
were to contain the twelve a}io-tIer. 
In vain did I rcjnv-x-nt to il»em that 
siatut‘s were meant to be lookrd at on 
Jill .sides. .Hid that noliody could >»*e 
through a stone Avail; I imj)lured, 1 
coaxed them, it was all in vain. 
Then thonglit I to myself. In* is best 
si‘rved who serves himself, and there- 
upon I made the statms a good h.ilf- 
f*>ot higla*!* than the niciie.s. Von 
should liUAe s(.M*n the length ot tin* 
arehite(*ts’ faces when tliey fone.d 
this out. Hut thcA Could not help 
tJiein^elve-J: the infernal .•<eiilrv-lK?M < 
were bricked up, and my aj»ost!e*t 
.'tand out iipi>n their pedestals. a-< yon 
may imve sv^eii when you vi.<ited the 
chnrth.” 

"J’horwahlsen is (h‘votedly .ntt.aehed 
to Co})enhagcn, and lias inavle a jirc- 
.sent to the city of all his works and 
collections, upon condition that a lir- 
tiirg locality should be jirejiarcd t jr 
their reception, and that tin* museuiii 
.‘should bear liLs name. The king g.'ive 
a Aviiig of ihc ( hristiansbiirg for thi.s 
jmrpose, the call for sukscript loirs \va^ 
entUu.'.iiistically rc.spondcd to, aud tlie 
biiiidiiig is HOW' Avell advanced, lbs 
style of architecture is iiuostcntations, 
and its rows of large windows will 
admit a broad decided light upon the 
marble groups. Pending its comple- 
tion, the cnajority of the statues and 
pictures are lodged in the palace. 

Mr Boas appears bent u|>on estab- 
lishing his parallel betAveen Denmark 
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and Italy. He ti’aecs it in tlie fond- 
ness of the Danes for art, poetry, and 
music, in their gay aud joyous cha- 
racter, and ill their dress. He e\cn 
dis< overfl an Italian punchiuello figur- 
ing in a Danish pui>pet-sho^' \ and as 
it >>as during the month of August 
that he found himself in Denmark, 
the AA eathcr was not such as to di?pci 
Ins illusions. 

“ It would be erroneous/’ he says, 
‘Mo suppose that Danish costumes 
weaken or obliterule the idea t»f a 
southeni region coii\i*\ed by this 
country. AlJologueso p role -sor would 
not think of co^eriug his head with 
the red caji of a Lazzaroiie, and Do- 
maii marehesas dre.ss tln niM lves, like 
DaiU"!! countesses, according to the 
Journal dca Modes, ^S’atioiial cos- 
tumes in all countries have taken 
refuge in village'., and the peasants in 
the em irons ot t’opeuhageu lui\e no 
rea>o!i to be ashamed itt their garb, 
which is both showy and pictures^pie. 
Tlu‘ men wear round hat- aud daik- 
bhie jaeket<. lined wiili scarlet and 
adorned with long gliUoring runs of 
bullet- -hiiped lmlu»n<. Tlio women 
are very tasteful iu their attire. Tlieir 
dark-green g<»wus, vviili vai legated 
border.-*, njach diovii to tle ir luels,ainl 
the shoulder-strap of iheelosch littiug 
boddiee is a band of gold lace. The 
chief pains are bestowed up«»n the 
head-dress, vvhkli is variou- in ii> fa.-h- 
iou. soiuetiuics coinpo^-eil of (har 
white stud', v\ith au embroidered 
lappet, falling down upon tlie neck; 
.soniftimes of a cap of many colour.^ 
iioavily embroidered with gold, ami 
having broad ribands of a red i»ur]de, 
which flutter ov« r the shoahler.-. One 
meets i‘very win re with this original 
M>rt of costume; for the jieasant 
woiucn repau* iu great numbers to the 
festivals at the variou.s towns, and iu 
CtJpeuhagen they are employed as 
nurses to the cluldi*cn of the higher 
classf's. 

“ During my sojourn iu the Danish 
capital, the W'oather was so obliging 
os in no way to interfere with my I’is- 
alpiuc illusions. The sky contimied 
a spotless dome of lapis-lazuli, out of 
which the sun beamed like a huge 
diamond ; aud if now aud then a little 
cloud appeared, it was no bijB^er thou 
a white dove flitting across the blue 
ejtpause. The di^rs were hot, a bath 


ill the lukewaim Bcascarccly cooled 
me, and at night a soft dreamy sort 
of vapour spread itself over the earth. 
I only remember one single moment 
when the jveciiliaritics of a uortlicm 
climAc made theiasclvcs obvious. It 
w as in the evening, and I was return- 
ing with ray friend lIul^t from the de- 
lightliil forest-park of Friedridisberg. 
The sky w as one immeusc blue prairie, 
across w hicli the moon was solitarily 
wuuderiug, w hen suddenly the atmo- 
.sphere becaliie iJlumiuatedw ithabright 
aud deiy light; a largo flaming meteor 
rushed riirougli the air, aud, bursting 
with a loud report, divided itself into 
a hundred dazzling balls of tire. These 
disappeared, and immediately after- 
wards a v^•hite mist seemed to Vise out 
of the earth, aud the stars shone more 
dimly than before. Over stream aud 
mcaduw rolled the fug, in strange fan- 
tabtical shapes, tloatlng like a silver 
gauze among the tree-stems and foliage, 
till it gradually wove itself into one 
close and impervious veil. To such 
appearance.- a^ these legend's of 
elvcj* and dfirie.s owe their origui.” 

It is soimflhing rather new for aa 
author to introduce iuto his book a 
Lriiici.'sm of another woik on the same 
subject. This, ^Ir Boas, who ajipears 
to he a bold man, tolerably conlidcnt 
in his own cajaibilities aud aequirc- 
uK'iits, ha,-? done, and in a v orv* amn- 
^illg•, although not altogether au un- 
objectionable manner. He must be 
sauguiue, howo> cr, if he expects his 
readers to place implicit faith in his 
impartiality. Under the title of “A 
U’our iu the North/’ he devotes a long 
clmjder to a bitter attack on the Coun- 
tess llalm-Ilalm's book of that name. 
Here is its commencement : — 

A year previously to myself, Ida, 
Cuuiitess Halm- Hahn, had visited 
Sweden, aud die fruit of her journey 
wa.s, as i.s infallible with that lady, a 
bo\)k. ^^'hen I arrived at Stockholm, 
jieople were just reading it, aud I 
found them highly iudiguaut at the 
nonsense and luisreprcsentations it 
contains. AVheii a German goes to 
Sweden he fs received as a brother, 
with a waiTJith and heai‘tincss which 
should make a doubly pleasing im- 
pression, if wo reflect bow important 
it is in OUT 4 rvs to preserve a mutual 
confidenco and ffood-wiU between na- 
tions. 'When meddling persons make 
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tlie perfidious attempt to embitter a 
friendly people by scoffing and abuse, 
there should be an end to forbearance, 
and it becomes a duty to strike in with 
soothing words. 'VVe must show the 
Swedes how such scribblings are ap- 
preciated in Germany, lest they should 
think we take a pleasure iii ridiculing 
what is noble and good.” 

And thereupon, Mr lions docs 

Strike in,” as he calls it ; but how- 
ever soothing his words may prove to 
his ill-used Swedish friends, m'c have 
considerable doubts as to their emol- 
lient effect upon the Countess, suppo- 
sing always that she coudoscends to 
read them. He hits that lady some 
very hard knocks, not all of them, 
perhaps, entirely uiidcsorved ; makes 
ont au cxccUont case fur the Swedes, 
and proves, much more satisfactorilj' 
to himself than to us, that Madaimr 
Hahn- Hahn is of a very inferior grade 
of bookmaking tourists. 

the first place” he says, ‘*1 
declare that her work on Sweden is 
no original, but a dull imitation of 
Gustavus Kicolai's notorfou> book, 
‘Italy, as it really is.’^' Like that 
author, the Countess labours as>ida- 
ously to collect together all the darkest 
shades and least favonrabh* points of 
the country and people she \i.Nits; 
esaggeratos them when she finds 
them, and invents them wlien she 
docs not. For the beautie.s uf the 
country she has neither eye nor feel- 
ing; she intentionally avoids speaking 
of them, and her book is meant, like 
that of Nicolai, to operate iijj a wani- 
ing, and sciice away travellers. The 
good lady says this very explicitly, 

* TraveUers are beginning to tuni their 
attention a good deal to the north, 
for the south is becoming insufficient 
to gratify that universal rage for ram- 
bling, with which I m/kelf, as a true 
child of the centurj', am also infected. 
Bat the north is so little known — I, 
for my part, only knew it through 
Dtdil's poetical landscapes— -tliat one 
feels involuntarily disposed to deck it 
with the colours of the south, l>ccausc 
the south is beautiful, aifd the north 
is said also to be so. Thus one i.s apt 
to set out with a delusion, and I think 
it will therefore be an act of kincbicsa 
to those who may visit |j||vcden aficr 
me, if 1 saj exactly how 1 found it.’ 
Uncommonly good, iGustavus the 


second. But it would be unfair to 
Nleohii to assert that his book is as 
dull and nonsensicid as that of the 
Countess Hahu-Hahii. He went to 
Italy with the idea that it never 
raiiKd tlipre, and that oranges grew 
on the hedges, as sloes do with us. 
This was childish, and one couhl not 
help laughing at it. But when his 
imitatress perpetually lameut.s and 
complains, because on the Maeler 
lakts under the u9th degree of lati- 
tude, she does not find the sultry 
soutlieru climate — it becomes worse 
than chihlish, and one is compelled to 
pity her. The Countess chanced to 
hit upon a cool rainy month for her 
\isit — I am wrong, she was not a 
month in Scandinavia altogether — 
and thoreupou she cries tnit as if she 
A^ere drowning, and despises both 
country and people.” 

It is ea^y to uiulerstand that there 
can be litUe sympathy between the 
('oimtes.s ilalin-Hahn, an imaginative 
and Somewhat cai>ricious fine lady, 
with strong ari-lociatic and (‘xclusive 
tendencies, and such a matter- of- fact 
person as Mr Boas, wlio, in sjiite of 
ids sentimentality, which is a sort of 
national iidirmity, and although he 
infonns us in one part of his book that 
he is a poet, lean.s much more ti* tlie 
practical and positive than to the 
imaginative and dreamy, and we 
moreover suspect U a bit of a demo- 
crat. Having, however, taken the 
Countess cw ffripp\\ as the French call 
it, hc.shows her no mercy, and, it must 
be uveiied, displaj^s some cleveniess in 
hitting off and illu.stratiDg the weak 
points of her character and writings. 

“Hardly,” he resumes, “has the 
female Nicolai reached Stockholm, 
when she begins with her insipid com- 
parisons. *The golden brilliancy of 
Naples and the magic spell of Venice 
arc here entirely wanting,’ Is it pos- 
.siblc? Only see w hat striking remarka 
this witty and travelled dame does 
make i In the next page she says : — 
‘Upon this very dayi exactly ono 
year since, I was in Barcelona ; but 
licre there is nothing that will bear 
comparison with the land of the aloe 
and the orange. I’hrec years ago 
1 was on the Lake of Como, in that 
fair}' garden beyond the Alps! Fivo 
years ago in Vienna, amongst the 
rose-groves of Lattenburg ; * &c. 
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Who cares in what places tlic Countess 
lias hccii ? Surely it is enough lliat 
she h:u^ written long wearisome books 
about them. Every possible corner 
of Italy, Si»ain, and Switzerland is 
draggeil laboriously in, to furt^ish fo^p 
comparisons ; and soon, no doubt, a 
similar use will be made of Egypt, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. Those 
comparisons arc invariably shown to 
be to the disadvantage of Sweden; and 
although the lady is oftentimes com- 
pelled to confess to the beauty of a 
Swedi"]! landscape, sbe never forgets 
to (pialify the adjiiission, by obser- 
ving bow much more beautiful such 
or such a place was. Tor example, 
she is standing one night at her win- 
dow, looking out on the ]Maolcr lake. 

* 1 wrajipcd my mantilla shivcringly 
around me, stO])ped baek from the 
window, shut it, and said ^\ith a slight 
sigh: In Vonic** the moonlight nights 
were verydilVerent.’ Ileally tliis >v<mld 
be Imrdly credible, did any otber 
than a countess assure us of it.“ 

“ Every thing in .Sweden is dis- 
agrceable and udver.se to her ; roads, 
hou.ses, food, people, ami money ; 
rocks, trees, rivers ami dowers ; but 
especially sun, sky, ami air. She talks 
without ceasing of heavy clouds and 
louring nuns, but even this abun- 
dance of w'ater is insulUcient to miti- 
gate the dryness of her lK)»>k.” 

*• 1 am always .‘«orry,’’ says a witty 
French writer,' " when a woman be- 
comes an author ; 1 w ould much 
rather ^hc remained a woman.” IlocvS 
Mr Iloas, perchance, partake this im- 
plied opinion, that authorship unsexes; 
and is it therefore that he allow.s him- 
self to deal out such hard measure to 
the Countess Ida V Even if we agreed 
with his criticisms, we should quaiTcl 
with liis want of galluntiT. But it is 
tolerably evident that if Jiladame. 
llalin-llalin, finding herself on the 
shores of the Ihiltic, in a July that 
might have answered to December 
in the sunny climes she had so re- 
cently left, allowed her account of 
Swedes and Sweden to be shaded a 
litUc m noir by her ow'n physical dis- 
comforts ; it is Gvidcut, w c say, that 
on the other band, our pi*esent author, 
cither more favoured by the season, 
or less susceptible of its mflugnee, sins 
equally in the contrary extreme, and 
tluows a rosy tint over all that he 


portrays. Though equally likely to 
induce into error, it is the pleasanter 
fault to those persons who merel}' read 
the tour for amusement, without pro- 
posing to follow' in the footsteps of 
the tourist. Your complaining, grum- 
bling travellers are boros, wiiCtlicr on 
paper or in a post-ebaise ; and, tnith 
to tell, w c have noticed in others of 
the Coimles.s’s books a disposition to 
look on the dark side of things. But 
this is not alway.s the case, and, when 
she gct.s on congenial ground, .she 
shines forth as a writer of a very high 
order. Witness her Italian tour, and 
her book uj)on Turkey and Syria, with 
which latter, English readers have re- 
cently been nmdc acquainted through 
an admirable translation, by the ac- 
conipU.‘«hed author of Caleb Stuhclg. 
She has her little conceits, and her 
little fancies ; rather an overweening 
]>ride of caste, and contemi»t for the 
l»leb(‘ian multitude, and an addiction 
to lUUng too many pages of her books 
with small personal and egotistical 
details abo^ lierself, and her scusa- 
tioiis, and ^lat dresses she wears, and 
how thin shells, and so on. But with 
all her faults, she is unquestionably a 
very accomplished and clever wTi^r. 
Her criticisms on subjects rclatml^ 
art, and especially her originallOTi 
.sparkling remarks on painting and ar- 
chitecture, although qualified by Mr 
Boas as twaddle, stamp her at once 
as a w Oman of no common order. She 
ha.< profound and poetical conceptions 
of Beauty, and at times a felicit}’ of 
expression in presenting the effects of 
nature and art upon her own mind, 
that strikes and startles by its novelty 
and power. As a delineator of men. 
and manners, she is remarkable for 
slircwduciss, subtle perception, and 
truthfulness th/rt cannot be mistaken. 
Should our reSders doubt our state- 
ments, or haply Mr Boas turn up his 
nose at the culogium, wc would simply 
refer them and him to the last work 
that has fallen from her pen, the 
I.rfjttersfi*om the Orient, and bid them 
open it at the page w hich brings them 
to a Bedouth encampment — a scene 
described with the vi^ur that belongs 
to a masculine understanding, and all 
the fascination which a fcmiiiinc mind 
can bestow. * 

Still we arc free to confess that tho 
Countess has written perhaps rather 
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too much for tlic time she has been 
about it, and thus laid herself open to 
an accusation of bookmakiiig, the pre- 
vailing vice of the present race of 
authors. The incorrigible and mer- 
ciless Air Boas docs not let this‘^«ass. 

“ The quc.stion now rcMiiaiiis to be 
asked,’’ says he; *• Why did Idalluhn- 
llahn,npon Uma iug a country in which 
«hc had passed a couple of w eeks — 
a country of the Innginige of which 
she confesses herself ignorant, and 
■with w'hich she was in every respect 
thoroughly disi>leased, deem it Incum- 
bent on her Ibrtliw'ith to w’lite a thick 
book (‘oncoming it ? The answer is 
this: her pix'teiuled impulse to a«- 
thorsliip is merely feigiietl. otherwise 
she would not liav(* troiililed herself 
any furtlnir about such a wearisome 
country as Swedt'U. Through three 
hundred and lifty pages does she drag 
Iverself. gnuubling as ’'he goes; n 
single day mn.st often lili a v<core (»f 
pages, for travelling costs money, and 
the Jtonorat itijft is not to be de^iu'^ed. 
If 1 thus accuse the Couuig.-s of bwk- 


maklug, I also feci that such an accu- 
sation should be supported by abun- 
dmit proof, and such ^oof am I ready 
to give.” 

Oh fyc, Boas ! How can you ho 
truthless ‘f Besides the impolicy of 
exposing the tricks of j our trade, all 
this is very spiteful indeed. I'ou would 
almost tempt us, wen* it worth while, 
to take up the cudgtds in earnest in de- 
fence of the calumniated Countess, and 
to give you a crack on the pate, which, 
as Aldga is regularly translated 
into (jierman for the beiicfit and im- 
))ru\ enicnt of your countrymen, would 
entirely fuiish your career, whotlior 
as j)oet. toiu*-w riter, or any thing else. 
But seeing that > ol!rconceit^alnl hu u- 
bratioii> have aiibrded u> one or two 
good laughs, and coiisidiTiiig, niorc- 
o\er, tliiit you are of the number of 
those .>mali fry with which it i.*> almo.'it 
etmdetceusiun for us tonieddU', w e w ill 
let you oO’, and close iliis iiotke of 
your book, if not with entire ai>])roba- 
Uon, at lea.'-t with a moderate meed of 
praise. 


nor«!r-in’NiiN({ ix vvat.t,^. 


/ CiiAXOK of nir! cliaiige of air!” 
Evoiy body was in tite >aine ^to^y. 
“ Aletlicine is of no u«e,” miM the dt)e- 
tor; *• a little changeof <cene will set 
all to rights again.” 1 li»'«keil in the 
chiUr.s fa<e — she was eeruiinly vitv 
pale. And how' hntg di» y<in think 
she should stay away from JiomeV’’ 
*• Two or tlin*e months will stock her 
with health for a whole }ear.” Tw'O 
or three months ! — oh, hat a cjeutury 
of time that is, now' that we have 
raih^oad'< all over the w'Vld, and «team 
to the rjTamid.'* — where in all the 
w'idc earth arc w*e to go? So we got 
maps of all countries, and took advice 
from every one we saw. We shall 
c<*rttunly go among hills, wherever w c 
go 4 beautiful scenery if we can — but 
Iiills and fresh air at all qvents. We 
lieard of fine open dow-n.s, and an oc- 
casional tempest, in the neigh bonr- 
liood of Rouen. A steamer g<»es from 
Portsmooth to Havre, and another 
delightful little river- boat up the Seine. 
For a whole day we liad determined 
on a visit to the burial-place of Wil- 


liam the \onnan — the death-place of 
♦loan of Are; we had devised litilo 
tours and detours all ovit the mys- 
terious luud that .‘Jeiit forth the ton- 
querors of England ; hut ."(•on ilierc 
eunu* *• a fro.st, a nipping fnKt,” — are 
we to be IjoxcmI np in an hotel in 
a French town the whole linu*> 
we miifjt go somew lunx‘, w here we can 
get a eountry-lionso — a pluec on the 
.swelling side of some romaiitio hill, 
where w’c can trot abont all day upon 
ponie.s, or ramble through fields and 
nieadow.s at our ow*n swei't will. So 
we gave up all thoughts of Rouen. 
** ril tell you Avhat, sir," said a syin- 
pathiziug iieighfujur : “when J came 
home on my thre(* years’ leave, 1 left 
theprotl lost thing j’ou ev-er saw, a j»er . 
feet ]>ara(lisc, and a bungalow that 
was the envy of every man to the 
district.” “ Well V” 1 said with an 
enquiring look. “ It’s among tho 
Neilgherries ; and os for bracing air, 
there isnH such a ])Iace in the wiiole 
world. I merely mention It, you know; 
it’s a little too far oflT, perhaps ; but if 
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you like it, it is quite at 3'our service, 
I assure yon.” It was very tempting, 
bnt tlir(*e months was scarcely long 
enough. So we were at a nonplus. 
Seotlaiul wo tliougljt of ; unJ the C’lim- 
bcrlaiui lakes; ami the JMalvtni hilMt 
and the I’eakofJ^erhyshire: and whore 
we might finally have fixed can never 
he known, for our i>lans were de<*ided 
hy till! advice of a fiii'ud, which was 
rendered irresistible l»y lx iiig backed 
by his own experienc*:. “ (Jo to 
’VViiles,” lie Md<i. I lived in such a 
beautiful plueo there three or finir 
years ago — in the Valeof (Jlashury — 
a lovely oiu-n sjx'tee, with Itiils all 
round it— admirable aceniiiinodiuitu) 
at tlie Titree l'o< l%s, and the most 
eivil and obliging landilurd that e\er 
olVeretl good enti-rtaininent for man 
anti beast.” Out came the maps 
again ; tin* route w as ean'fnlly stii- 
dietl ; and one <iay at the eini of Ma\', 
wt* f umtl ourM'lves, eight people iu all, 
vi/... fuir children au<l two maids, in 
a railway coaeh at fiz/dng n{) 

to lJasin’g-t<*ke. '1 hert^ ^m h a Icel- 
iiig ttf life and earnest ucns about a rail- 
way carriage; — the peri«etual sliake, 
and the continual swing, .-wing, t»n 
and on, witlmut n moincntV paiHc, 
with the (luick, biu-tling, breathless 
sort of tramp of the engine — all these 
thing-, and f u ty tnhers, put me in ;»m.h 
a -tate of inten-c aclb h> that I leh as 
it J kept a sh(*j»— t>r wa« a prodigious 
mail upon '(’hangc— or was thing up 
to make a Ibrnin^ — or luul .-uddenly 
been called to form an administration 
— i.rhad become a member of tl;e priac 
ring, ami was going up to light wliite- 
headed Iloh, llowo\cr, on this <»cca- 
Mou I was not called upon either to 
overthrow' white-headed l»oi* of the 
ling, or long-headed Hob of the ad- 
ministration ; and at Jin.-ingstoke we 
^’a'ldenly fimnd oursehes, bag and 
b.igg.Jge, wife, maids, and ebildivn, 
st;r.;ding in a foiloni ami di.scon':olal'* 
manner, at the door <d' the stati'’n- 
hoiise; while the train ]mrsi;cd its 
course, and had alread.v dis.ai)peaivd 
like a dream, or ratljvr like a night- 
inaiv. There were at ieast Imlf-a- 
tlt)2en little carriages, cadi w'ith one 
horse ; and the drivers had, each and 
all of them, the audacity to offer to 
conA*<‘y us— luggage and all-^sixteeu 
miles across, to Heading. Wlij*, 
there was not a vehicle there that 


would have held the two trunks ; and 
as to conveying us all, it would iiave 
taken the united energies of all the 
Flies in Basingstoke, with the helji of 
the Jndiistrions Fleas to boot, to get 113 
to out destination within a week. 
While in this iKii'plexing situation, 
wondering what peotde could posaibly 
w'aiit witli such an array i>f boxes 
and bags, a quiet-looking* man, who 
had stood by, chewing the lash of a 
driving-whij) in a very pliiJosophlcal 
manner, said, Tlease sir, J'il take 
you all.” My good friend, have 
you seen the w hole party V“ “ Oh \ es, 
#-ir, i brought a bigger nor yourii for 
this here train — we have a on j)m’- 

por,e.” What a seu>ible man Ju* must 
have been who devised a vehicle so 
much required bv’ unhappy sires that 
arc onlcrcd to remove their Larco for 
change of air I “Bring lound the 
ark,*’ we cried : and in a miniue came 
two very handsome horses to the 
d«*oi% drawing a thing that vuts an 
aggr.ivated likeness of the old hack- 
mw couclie^ with a sliglit cross of an 
omnibu.s in its breed. It lield seven 
iii.-Ide with fieifect ca.-e, iiud Would 
lia\e held as many more as might bo 
rc»iuired ; and it carried all tLi> luggage 
on tlic top with an air o1 as iriucli 
case as if it had onh' lu'cn a bonnet, 
and it was ratlicr prouil tkau oiher- 
wiseof its head-diess. The driiing 
seat was as Ciij»acious as the otlier 
parts of the machine, and we had 
uukIi interesting conversation vuth 
the dchu — who.-e epithets, we are 
.-ony to say, as aitplied to raihonds, 
were of lliut da-s of adjectives called 
the empliaiie. 'J lieiv to 'oe a cros.-* 
line very shortly between Basingstoke 
ami Heading, uniting the Smth- 
W'estern and (Jreat Western 
w.ays— and thtti. what is 10 become 
of the tremendous vcliiv.lc and its 
<lri\erV Tlie coach, to be sure, may 
l>e retained as a specimen of T-robdig- 
ii:i7gian lly. but my friend Jehu must 
npiK’ur in the cliaracter of Othello, 
and mnft'ss that “ iiis occuiiath-n's 
gone.” Thank heaven I j'oojde wear 
bo«»t.s, and nfany of them like to hnvo 
them cleaned, so, with the help ofl>a.v 
mid Martin, you may live. “ That’s 
the linkc’s gate, .'«ir,” he said, pointing 
with his whip to a plain lodge ami 
entrance on tlje left hand. Tho 
lodgc-kecper was his top giXK)in at 
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tlic time Waterloo wn*;— and a very 
nice place lie has.” 'J’his ^Y;^s Strath- 
lieltlsaye : there n ere miles aiul miles 
of the most beautiful plantations, all 
the fences m excellent (u dor, the cot- 
tapes along the road clean and com- 
fortable, and every syinplom of a good 
landlord to be seen as far as the eye 
could reach. 

If it wasn’t for all this here lug- 
gage,” said dehu in a confidential 
whisper, with a backward jerk of his 
head towards the moving pyramid Ih'- 
hind us ; we might go through the 
park. The Duke gives jicrmission to 
gcntlcmen'.s carriages.” 

So the poor man deluded himself 
with the thought, that if it w er n’t for 
the bandboxes, ^^o might j)ass miistor 
as fresh from tlic hands of Cork and 
Spain. 

“ That's very kind of the Duke.” 

“ Oh, he’s the best of gentlemen — 
I hears the best of characters of him 
from his tenants, aud all the poor folks 
round about.” Now liere wa< our 
driver — rather raggi‘d tliim othen^ ise, 
and as poor as need bo — ^T»caring evi- 
dence to the character of the greatest 
man in tliese degenerate days, on 
points that arc perhaps more iiniK»rt- 
ant than some that vill be dwelt on 
by his biographers, 'I’lie best of cha- 
racters from his tenants and the poor ; 
— well, glorious Duke, I shall always 
think of this when I jx*ad about yo’ur 
victories, aud all your great doings in 
peace and war ; and >^hen people call 
you the Iron Duke, and the great sol- 
dier, and the hero of Waterloo, I shall 
think of yon ns the hero of Stratli- 
lieldsaye, and the best of characters 
among your tenants and the poor 
folks round about. . 

** Does the Duke often come to 
Reading?” • 

“Xo; very seldom.* 

“ I should have tliought lie would 
come by the Great Western, and drive 
across.” 

“ lie ! ” exclaimed the driver, giv- 
ing a cut to the near hoi>c by way of 
italidsing his observation. ** He 
never comes by none oT their rails. 
He don’t like ’em. He posts every 
step of the way. He’s a reg’lar gen- 
tlm&n, be is, the Duke.” 

And in tbe midst of conversation 
like this, we got to Reading. Through 
some wretched streets we drove, and 


tlicn through some tolerable ones ; and 
at last pulled up at the Great AVost- 
cni Hotel, a large handsome house, 
very near the Railway station ; aud 
in a few minutes were as comfortably 
{^hled ai? if we had travelhid \\ith a 
collide of outriders, and had ordered 
our rooms for a month. The sitting- 
room liad three or four wiudou .s, of 
which two looked out upon tlie tenni- 
iins. At these the Ailioh^ party were 
soon happily stationed, Matching the 
diflereiit traiiis that came sl eeping ui» 
aud dtovii every few minutes ; long 
luggage trains, pursuing their heavy 
way M'ith a business-like solidity 
Morthy of their great weight and 
respectability ; short dapper trains, 
that seemed to take a spurt up the 
road as if to try their M ind and con- 
dition *, and occasionally a invsterii»ii.-< 
engine, s(iueaking, am! hissing, and 
roaring, and then, with a suecession 
of ciiiious Jumps and pautiiigs, back- 
ing itself half a mile or so douii the 
ccuirse, and then spluttering and dash- 
ing out of sight as if madly intent 
upon Mih ide, and in search of a stone 
nail to run its head upon. As to 
feiding surprisi* at the number of ac- 
cident the only wonder a sensible 
man eun entertain on the .subjec t 1*5, 
that there is any thing but accidents 
from morning to night. And yet, 
ivlien you look a little closer into it, 
evciy^ thing seems so admirably 
managed, that the chancCv*^ are thou- 
sands to one against any misfortune 
occurring. Every engine seems to 
kuoM' its place a.s accurately as a 
cavaln’ charger ; the language al.->o of 
the signals seems very intelligible to 
tlie iron oars of the Lucifer.^ and Reel- 
zebubs, and the other evil splrit-s, u ho 
seem on every line to be the active 
agents of locomotion. Why can’t the 
directors have more Chrisliarilike 
names for their moving pouTr ? 
AVhat connexion is there between a 
bt^autiful new engine, shining in all 
its finery— the personification of obe- 
dient aud beneficent 8 ti*cngth — with 
the “ Infernal,” or the ** riilegethon,” 
or the “Styx?” Are they awai-o 
what a disagreeable association of 
ideas is produced in the students of 
LcmpriiTc’s classical dictionaiy by 
the two last names? or the Charon or 
Atropos ? Let these things be mend- 
ed, and let tiiom be called by somo 
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more iuvitin£{ apnell.itious—- Nelson, 
St Vincent, Kocliicy, Watt, Arkwright, 
Ste]>licnFOD, Milton, Sliakspcarc, 
Scott but leave heathen mythology 
and diabolic geography alone. As 
night began to close, the sights su^ 
sounds grew more strange ami awful. 
A great flaiuiiig eye made its apj)ear- 
ance at a distiujce ; the gradual boom 
■of its a]>proach grew louder and 
louder, and its look became redder 
and redder ; and then wc watched it 
roll oflT into the darkness again, on 
the other side of the, station, on its 
way to Bath — till, tearing up at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, came an- 
other red-eyed monster, breathing 
liorrihle flame, and seeming to burn 
it*v ay through the sable livery of the 
night with the strength and straight- 
ness of a red-hot cannon-ball. And 
then we called for candle'^ and went 
to bed. 

The train was to pass on its way to 
Bri>lol at half-past eleven, so wo liad 
jilonty of time to see the lion'i of 
Beading— if there hud been any aui- 
inalft of the kind in the neighbourhood 
— i)ut after a short detour in the 
street, and a glimpse into the coun- 
try. we fouinl onrstdves irresistibly 
attracted to the railway. The scene 
here w as the same as on the previous 
iiiglit, and we wore more and more 
(‘(•iilinned in our opinion, that, next 
lo the sea or a navigable river, a rail- 
way is the pleasante.-t o)»ject in a 
rural view. As to t he iinpostor,s w ho 
extort thousamls of pounds from the 
imha]»py sliarehohlers, on the pretext 
that the line will be injurious to their 
est ate.>, they ought at once to be sent 
to Brixtoii ibr obiaiiiiiig money under 
fal-e jnetences. It gdves a greatly 
increa>ed value to their lands, as may 
be seen by the siijicrior rents they 
can obtain for the farms along the 
line; and as to the pictures(iueiiess 
of the Inndseapo, it is only because 
the eye is not yet accustomed to it, 
nor the mind embued with raihvay 
associations, that it is not consideiTd 
a finer object” than the level gi-ecn- 
cry of a park, or the hedgerows of a 
cultivated farm. Tainters have al- 
ready begun to sec the grandeur of a 
tempestuous sea ridden over by steam- 
ers; and before the end of the next 
ivar, sonic black “ queller of flic ocean 
flood/’ witli short funnel and smoke- 


blackened sails, will bii thought as iit 
a theme for poetry and romance, as 
the Victory or the Shannon. 

Knowledge, which w'c arc everv 
w here told is now' advancing at railw ay 
speedf is still confined within very 
narrow limits, wc arc sorry to sav, 
among railw ay clerks and other offi- 
cials. They still seem to measure the 
sphere of their studies by dl-itaiice, 
and not by time; for instance, not 
one of the nnphjjes at Reading could 
give us more iiifunnation about Ilris- 
tol than if it had been three days* 
journey romoved from him. Tiirce 
hours conveys us from one to llic 
other — and yet they did not know the 
name or situation of a single inn, 
nor whore the boats to Chepstow sail- 
ed from, nor whether there iv.ere any 
boats to Chepstow' at all. In ancient 
times .such ignorance might be excus- 
able, when the tOAvns w ere reiilly as 
distant as London and York now are ; 
but when three hours is the ulmo.st 
limit, and every half hour the coiu- 
mmiication Is kcjd up between them, it 
struck us a«»something unaccountable 
tliat Bristol Jiould be kich a complete 
terra hwnynita to at least a dozen 
smart-looking individuals, w ho stamp 
off the tickets, and chuck the money 
into a draw er, with an easy iiegligenee 
very gratifying to the beholder. Re- 
membering the recommendation of 
the Royal Western Hotel given us 
by a frieml, with the whisjiered in- 
formatioii that the turtle was inimit- 
able, and ouly ihree-and- sixpence a 
basin ; wc stowed away the greater 
])()rtion of the party in a first-class 
CJirriagc, and betook ourselves in eco- 
nomical scclu>ion to a vehicle of the 
second rank. And a first-rate vehicle 
it w as — belter in the absence of stuff- 
ing oil that war^u day, than its more 
aristocratic companion ; and in less 
than three minutes wc were all spin- 
ning down the road — a line of human 
and other baggage, at least a quarter 
of a mile in length. 

At Swindon wc were allowed ti'ii 
nuuute.s for refreshment. The great 
lunchitig-room is a v(iy spleiulid 
apartment— and hungry *pas.<('ngers 
ru.'shed in at both doors, and in a 
momout elnstcrcd round the conuters,^ 
and were biis^* in the demolition of 
pics and sandwiches. I'nder a noble 
arch the counKus aie jdaced ; the 
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attf'udants occupying a space between 
them, so that one sot attend to the 
gormandizers who enter by one of 
the doors, and tlie rest on the others. 
It has exactly the eflfet't of a majes* 
tic mirror — and so completely was 
this my impression, that it was witli 
the utmost difficulty I i>ersuaded my- 
self that the crowd on the other side 
of the arch \va? not the reflection of 
the company upon this. Exactly 
opposite the’ i)laee whore I stootl — ^in 
the act of enjoy iiig a glass of sherry' 
and a hl'cuit — 1 discovcivd what I 
took of com>e to be the counterfeit 
proeiitiJicut of myself. AVhat an 
extra<»rdinar>’min'or,I thought ! — for 
J saw a prodigious man, with enor- 
mous u hiskers, rainrniiig a large veal 
:e into las nioutli witli one hand, and 
(ji ling iu the other a (iiniMerof por- 
-ter. I looke d at the glas-- of sherry, 
and gUM* the hiM-uU a inc»re vigorous 
bite— alas \ it had none of the flavour 
of the- veal aud ]K»rter : so 1 discovered 
that the law of optics was unchanged, 
and that 1 had esc‘a]>ed the infliction 
of SO voracious a duublo',.auger. 

The country round Cliipp(‘nh.im i- 
as htantiful a'> can bo eonecived ; all 
the fniit-treo'^ were iu full Ijhxsoin, and 
tve swept through long tracts of tin* 
richest aud prettiest orchards we ever 
saw. Hall aud fanu. and nioateii 
grange, passed in rapitl ^ncees>ion ; 
and at last the fair city of JUitli ro>e 
like the queen of all the laud, and 
looked down from her j^alaces and 
towers on the, fairest champaign that 
ever queen look(‘d uikjii before. .Sc<‘ii 
from the railway, the ujiper part of 
the town s<*eins to rise up from tlie 
vciy midst (»f orchards and gardens : 
terrace above terrace, hut .-till with a 
great flush (»f foliage i»etwct-n : it i.s a 
pity it ever grew iqto a fa^hioiiuhlo 
watering-place ; tlioiigh. even now, it 
is not too late to amend. Like some 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, fed 
from her gentle youth upon all the 
frights and sounds of rural life, she is 
too beantiful to. put on the airs and 
graces of a belle of the court. I.<et 
her go back to her country ways — her 
'walks in the village lanes — her seam- 
pors across the fields ; she will be 
more really captivating than if she 
wi« redolent of Park Lane, and never 
n^ssed h drawing-room or Almack's. 
Bat here we are at Bristol, and must 


leave our exhortations to Bath to a 
future opportunity. 

It is amazing how rapidly the pas- 
sengers disperse. By the time our 
trunks and boxes wore all collected, 
ihe station was desertc<l, the empty 
carriage^ had wheeled themselves 
away, and we began to have involmi- 
tary reminiseences of Campbell's T.ast 
Man. Earth’s cities had no sound nor 
tread— SO it was with no slight grati- 
fication that we beheld the cad of ah 
omnibns beckoning US to take our place 
on the outside of lii.s buss. The luggage 
had been swung down in a Jump 
through a hole iu the floor, and hy the 
time we reached the same level, hy 
the iK‘riphrasi.'< of a stair, every thing 
ha<l been stowed away on tlie roof, 
where in a few moments we joined it ; 
and careered through the street." ol 
I>ri>toI, for tlu' first time in our livos. 
** Do xon go to any hotel near the 
quay xvhore the (,’hep"tow steamers 
start from V " w a< our first ciiqiiir}' ; 
blit before the charUUeer had time to 
remove the tobacco from his check, 
to let forth the wonls of song, a 
gentleman who sat ludiind ns very 
kindly inti*rferi‘d. “ The York Hotel, 
frir, i." jjuite tu^ar the river, in a nice 
quiet .square, mid the most comfortabh* 
house 1 ever w as in. If they can give 
you aecomniuilaticm, you eaii't be in 
better quarters.’^ Xext to the praise- 
worthincs..'> of a good Samaritan, who 
takes care of the houseless aud (he 
stranger, is tin* merit of the benevolent 
inflividual who tells you the good 
Samarit.'in\<$ address. We made iij» 
our minds at once to go on to the 
York Hotel. 

‘‘For Chepstow*, sirV’ said the 
stranger — ** a beautiful place, but by 
no me.ans equal to Linton in North 
Devon. Do yon go to Chcji-stow' 
straight ?*’ 

“ As soon as a boat will take us : 
we are going into Wales for change 
of air, and tlic sooner wc got there 
the laqicr.” 

Change of air ! — there isn’t such 
air in England, no, nor an)* where 
else, as at Linton. Why don't yon 
come to Linton ? You can get there 
in six hours.” 

“ But Welsh air is the one recom- 
mended.” 

“ Xonsense. There’s no air in 
Wales to be compared with Linton. 
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IVe tried them both — so have hun- 
dreds of Other people — and as for 
bcanty and scenery, anti walks and 
drives, Linton l)eats the whole world.” 
All this was very difhetilt to resist ; 
but wc set our minds firm I v on t||e 
Throe Cocks and Olasbnry vafe, and re- 
pelled all the temptations of the jrem 
of the Xorth of Devon. Ever}' hour 
that took ns nearer to ourgoabbrou'jht 
out the likeness wc had formed of it 
in our hearts with greater relief. A 
line secluded farm — of which a few' 
rooms w'ore fittetl up as a house of 
entertainment— a w ild hill rising gra- 
dually at its back — a nuumtain- 
ptream rattling and foaming in front 
— all round it, sw’elling knolls and 
hcatliy mountains. 'W hat liad Linton 
to show' in opposition to cliarnis like 
these V We rejected the advice of our 
good-natured counsellor with great 
regret, more o-pei ially as a soj<nirn in 
Linton would probably liavo enabled its 
to cultivate bis further acquuiiitance. 
The York was found all tliat he de- 
scribed — clean, quiet, and comfort able. 
When the young fry had finished their 
dinner, away w e jill set on a voyage of 
discovery t<* Clifton. Cp a hill we 
climbed — which in many neighbour- 
hoods would l)e thought a niouniaiu 
— and jiassed parag(»iis, and cirense-^, 
and crescents, on left aiul rigid, won- 
dering w we w’CTO ever to emerge 
into the open air. At Ia«t w e reached 
the top — a gn'eii el<*va(ion surnuindcd 
on two .sides by stn'ets and >illa-s — 
ci*owned with a curious- loo king obser- 
vatory, and ornamentid at one end 
with K strange, buihling on the > ery 
edge, oftlu' clilV ; being one <»f the fcr~ 
minioi t lie susjieusion bridge, w hieh got 
thus far, ami no further. (Toing acru<s 
the Green, tlic sight is the inOxSi grand 
and striking wc ever saw'. Tar down, 
skirting its way round of prodi- 
gious height — which, however, except 
when they arc quarried for buihling 
pniposos, arc covered with the richest 
foliage — along their whole descent 
winds the Avon, at that moment in 
full tide, and covered in all its wind- 
ings w*ith sails of every shape and 
hue. The rocks on the oppa.site sid(‘ 
arc of a glorious rich red, and consort 
most beautifully with the green leaves 
of the plantations that soften their 
rugged precipices, by festooning them 
to the very brink. Then there are 


wild dells running back in the wood- 
ed parts of the hill, and walks seem 
to be made through them for the con- 
venience of maids who love the moon 
— or more pi'obably, and more poeti- 
cally kK), for the refreshment of the 
toiling citizens of the smoky town, 
who w'aiider about among these syl- 
van rccessc.s, ivitli their wives 
and families, and enjo}’ the w’ondroiis 
bcanty of the landscape, witliout hav- 
ing consulted Burke or Adam )Sraith 
oil the caia'*es of their delight. As 
you climb upwards tow'ards the ob- 
servatory, you fancy yon arc* attend- 
ing one of Biickland’s lectures — the 
whole language you hear is geological 
and i»hilosophic. Abont a dozen 
men, witli little table.s Ixfurc them, 
are tiispersed o\Tr the latter part of 
the asiMuit, and keep tempting you 
with fo>siliferoas specimens of the 
oolite fonnation,’’ “tertiary,” “Silu- 
rian,*’ “ ^anrian,” “ stratilication,” 
“ carbonitVrcuH.” It was quite won- 
derful to hoar such a stn'ani of learn- 
ing, and to .see, at tlie same time, the 
vigour of 4he!?e torreno philosophers 
in pidi^liiug^tlielr s])C(*imeiis upon a 
wholstoiu*, laid ujhui their knees. A 
few' >hil!i!igs jnit us all in possession 
of meinoiiuls of Clifton, in the .shape 
of little slabs of diiiercut strata, po- 
lished on both sides, and mgciiiou.sly 
moulded to resenihh* a book. A little 
further up, we got besieged by another 
body of the Clifton Saniaritans, the 
pixiprieturs of a troop of donkcy.s, all 
saddh'd and bridled in battle array. 
Into the hands of a venerable matron, 
the owner of a vast number of donkics, 
and two or three ragged Tin-hiup, who 
acted a^ the Widdicombs of the caval- 
cade, we committod all the youukers 
for an hour's joy, between the turn- 
pike and liack, and betook ourselves 
to a seat at tlw h-dge, (*f the clilt', and 
“gazed with ever now delight" at 
the noble landscape literally at our 
feet. But the hour quickly pns.sed; 
the donkeys resigned their load ; and 
w'C slid, as safely as could he expected, 
down the inclined planet hat coiidnctcd 
US to the York. lA'c ilid not experi- 
ment upon the turtle-soup, as wc had 
been advised to do at the Koyal West- 
ern, but some Bristol salmon did as 
well; and after a long consultation 
about boats, and breakfast at an early 
liour, W'O. found w'o liad got through 
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ouv (lav, aiul that hitherto the journey 
had ottered nothing but enjoyment. 

The morning lowered ; and, heavily 
in clouds, but luckily without rain, wc 
eftected oiir embarkation, at eight 
o’clock, ou board the Wye — a sj^acious 
steamer that plies ever}' day, aoconl- 
ing to the* tide, between liristol and 
Chepstow. We were a niuncrous 
crew, and had a steady captain, with 
aiace so wcatlicrbeateii that we con- 
cluded Ins navigation had not Ijcen 
confined to tlie Severn sea. The first 
tw'O or throe miles of our course was 
tlirongh the towering cliffs ami wooded 
chasms wc had admiivd from the Clif- 
ton Down. For that part of its career, 
the Avon is so bcantifni, and glides 
along with such an evident aim after 
the picturesque, that it is dilHcult to 
believe it anything but an ornamcintal 
piece of water, adding a new feature 
to a splendid landscape ; and yet this 
meandering stream is the patinvay of 
nations, and only inferior in the extent 
of its traffic to the Tlmim*s and Mer- 
sey. The shores soon sink into com- 
monplace meadow's, anti. wo cincrge 
into the Severn, which <is about five 
miles wide, from tlic mouth of the 
Avon to that of the AV^e. All the 
way across, new* headlands open npon 
the* view : and, far down the cljannel, 
3 'ou catch a glimpse of the Flat Holms, 
and otiier little islands ; w-hilc infrtmt 
the Wel.*ih hiJl'> bonud the prospect, 
at a considerable distance, and form 
a noble background to the rich, w'ooded 
plains of lilonmoullislure, and the 
low-lying shore w’c arc approaching. 
Suddenly ytni jnt round an enormous 
rock, and find yourstdf in a river of 
still more sylvan gentleness tljan the 
Avon. Tim other passengers seemed 
to have no eyes for the picturesque — 
perhaps they had seen tlic {iccncry till 
they were tired of it.; an<l some of 
them w’crc more pleasantly engaged 
than gaping and gazing at rocks and 
trees. Grouped at the tiller-chains 
were four or five people, very happily 
employed in looking at each other — 
a lady and gentleman, in particular, 
jseemed to find a peculiar pleasure in 
the occupation ; and were in.structing 
each other in the art and mystery of 
tying the sailor’s knot. Time after 
time the cord refused to follow the 
diisetions of the girl’s fingers— very 
white ingm they were too, and a 


very pretty girl— and, witli untiring 
assiduity, the teacher renewed liis 
lessou. Wc ventured a i)ro]ilu‘fy that 
they would soon be engaged in the 
twisting of a knot that would not be 
quite so ca.sy to untie as the sailor’s 
slip that made them so hap])y. 

On we went on tin* top of the tide, 
rounding promontoric>, and gliding 
aniongbosky bowers .‘iiul wooded dells, 
till at last ourpauling convex er jiantcd 
no more, and we lay alongside' the 
pier of Chepstow. The tide at this 
place rises to the iiicrodibh* lieight of 
fifty, and sometimes, (m gn*at occa- 
sions, of seventy feet ; so they luivc a 
iloatingsort of foot-bridgt‘ from tlic 
vessel to the shore, that >hiks ami 
rises with tlic Hood, eoiine* led M ith 
the laud by elong.'itiug non cliain-j, 
and illustrating tlic ami d.ovn*. «»f 
life in a very n'lnarUahl*' in.imuT. I 
will not atteinjit t<> (h>< lil.e ( ‘liep^fow 
on the present occasion. I<<r a ^lay in 
it did not enter into our plan. Tlu 
Three Cocks grew in ini.‘ro-t the 
nearer we g«»t to tln-ir iiiteiV'’tiisg 
abode. Wc detenu im< I tt* hurry tor- 
ward to .Abergavenny— tlieiice to semi 
a uii^jMve of enquiry a< t'» tlie accoiii- 
modatioiH of the hostel — ti» g(» on at 
once, if we couM lie ivceived — and 
(leaving all the lumbm*. inelmliug li.e 
mauU and the younger diildivn) to 
make a series of Voyages of disot»v(‘ry, 
that nould entitle iis to become miun- 
bers of t!u‘ Travellers' Club. 

A Coach was on the strami ready to 
start fur ^lonmouth j u Iiisper and 
lialf-a-CTuxMi hccnred the whole of the 
inside and two seats out, agaiimt all 
concurrent'* ; and the Wye, tlie boat, 
the knot -Ding pas-eijgcrs, nen; all 
left behind, and ve liegan to climb 
the hill as fast as two uuTerable-iook- 
ing horses conld crawl. A leader was 
.added when we had g<‘t a little way 
up ; but as they' m^glccted to furnish 
our coachman with a whip long 
enough to r<*a<-h beyond his wheeler 
ears, our unicorn pursued the even 
tenor of his way' with very slackened 
traces, while our friend sat the picture 
of indignation, w ith his short fatjel- 
lum in his hand, and iinplorcfrall the 
n)<alc population who overlook us, to 
favour him by kicking the unhappy 
leader to deatli. An occasional 1^" 

ncvoleiif Christian coiujffied with his 
request to the extent of a dig with a 
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stout boot under the rib ; but every 
now and tbcii, the ihribund jarvoy 
apologised to us for the slowness of 
our course by asking— “ Won’t I serve 
him out when I gets a >vhip!” A 
wliip he at la»t got, and made up for 
lost time by belabouring the lazy 
(mlprit in a vcjy scientific manner; 
and having got us all into a gallop, he 
beeanie quite pleasant and commiini- 
eative. All the people in 3^Ioiimouth- 
shirc arc Welsli, that Ls very clear; 
2 Uid Moninouthbliirc is as Welsh a 
county as Carnarvon, in spite of the 
maps of geographers, and the circuits 
of tlie J udges. T!ic very faces of the 
If are evidence of their Ttiffy- 
iiocHl. We have had no experience 
\et if they cany out the j>eciiliar 
ideas on the rights of ])ropcrty, attri- 
buted to Taffy in the ancient legend, 
^^l^ich relates the method that geiitle- 
ma!i look to snpi»ly himself with a leg 
o'f beef and a man ow bone ; but their 
voices and names are redolent of 
Jeek^ and no Act of rarliamenl can 
<*\Ti)(|raake them Kitglish, You might 
as rtCiil an Act of Parliament to 
make our friend Joseph Hume’s 
‘'pceelics Kuglish. And therefore, 
tlironghont the narrative, we shall al- 
ways consider ourselves iu Wales, 
tlli’we entss the tjeveni again. We 
trott('(] ronml the park wall of a noble 
< vtat ' called I’earcefiebl, and when 
VC 1 k« 1 crowned the our Jehu 

+'iin'‘d round w ith an jiir of great ex- 
ullutio.i. pulling up his horses jit the 
.jiiic lime, and said — “There ! did jk»u 
^ ler see a sight like thatV ‘Tlds is 
ilu' Double View.'’ He miglit well 
be proud— for such a prospect is not 
to be ei|tiaih>d, 1 .should think, iu the 
world. 'File ye is close below } ou, 
with its rich t-uiks, frowned over by 
a nm"! ‘ crag, that forms the 
mosi (o*. , nous feature of the land- 
scape, iiid iu the distance is the 
river St'vern, pui'suing its shining way 
''hrongli the fertile valleys of Glo’stcr- 
iiiic, and by some dveeptio rwus, for 
which we cannot account, raised ap- 
)aeeiuly to a great height above the 
ev’ci of its sister stream. It has the 
appeal of being conveyed in a 
vast artificially raised embankment, 
laugtiiug into scorn the grandest 
miueducts of ancient llomo, and bear- 
ing ])criiap8 a greater rcflcniblaucc to 
the lofty-bcddcd Po in its passage 
VOI.. LVIir. KO. COCI.VII. 


through the plains of Lombardy. T!io 
combination of the two rivers in tho 
same scene, with the peculiar charac- 
teristics of each brought prominently 
before^thc eye at once, make this one 
of the fiucst “ sights ” that can be 
imagined. The driver seemed satis- 
fied w ith the sincerity of our admira- 
tion, and, like a good patriot, e\i- 
dciitly considered our ciicomiams as a 
])ersonal compliment to himself. The 
whole of tlip drive to Monmontli is 
through a succession of noble views, 
only to be equalled, as far as our 
travelling experience extends, by the 
stage on the Scottish border, between 
Longtown and Langholm, lint soon 
after this, the skies, that had gloomed 
for a long time, took fairly to pouring 
out all the cats and dogs they pos- 
sessed upon our miserable heads. 
An umbrella on the top of a coach is 
at all times a nuisance anti iuciiin- 
iiraucc, so, in gloomy resignation to a 
fate that w as unavoidable, we w rapt 
our mantle round us, and made the 
most of a bad bargiiin. To Mon- 
mouth w’c got^it last, and to our great 
discomfort found that it was murkot- 
day. and ilitit W'C bad to dis]>ute the 
possession of a joint of meat with 
some wet and hungry fanners. We 
compromised the matter for a beef- 
steak, for w hich we had to wait about 
an hour; and having aeen that the 
whole of the garrison was well sup- 
plied, we proceeded to make enquiries 
as to the best method of getting on to 
Abergavenny. Finding that infoi ma- 
tioii on a matter so likely to remove 
a reiuunerative party from the iim 
was not very ea.sy to be obtained 
from the denizens thereof, we made 
our way into the market. The 
civility of the natives, when their in- 
terests iU‘C not cjfticcrned, is extraor- 
dinary ; Jiiul in a moment we were re- 
commended to the Beaufort Arms, a 
hotel that would do honour to KtUu- 
bnrgli itself— bad ordered a roomy 
chaise, and procured the services of a 
man with a light cart, to follow us 
with the hcivvy luggage. The sky 
began to dear, the postillion trotted 
gaily on, and wc left the county 
town, not much gratified with our 
experience of its smoky rooiii.s amf 
toiigli beefsteaks. We followed the 
windings of the Trothy, a streain of » 
very lively and frisky disposition, 
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pas^g a seat of the Dakc of Beau- 
fort, who seems lord-pai*amoiint of 
the county, and at length camo in 
view of the noble mins of Kaghind 
Castle. But now we wore wise?^ than 
we had been at the early part of the 
journey, and had bought a very well 
written guide-book, by Mr W. If. 
Thomas, which, at the small outlay of 
one fehilling, made us as loarucd ou 
the Wye, with its associated scenery 
and ruins," as if we had lived among 
them all our days. Inspirctl by his 
animated pages, wc descanted with 
the profonndcst erudition, to our as- 
tonished companion on the box, 
about its luachicolated towers, and 
the proiwrtioned niullions of 

the hall. “ If yon asoomi the walls of 
the castle," we exclaimed in a par- 
oxysm of enthnsiasm. as if ^yo were 
jierched on the very top, ** you n ill 
see that the castle occupies the centre 
of an uiidnlating plain, checlicred with 
white-washed farm-houses, fields, 
and noble groves of oak. Tlic tower 
and village of Kbaglan lij at a short 
distance, pietui'csrpiely f^ragglnig and 
irregular. To the north, the Ivjkl and 
diversified forais of the Craig, the 
Sugar Loaf, Skvrids, and lllorengo 
mountains, with the outlines of the 
Ilattcrals, perfect the scene in this 
direction ; whilst the ever-vamng 
mid amphi theatrical boundary of this 
natural basin, may be traced over the 
Blaciiavoiis, Craig-y-gai*ayd, (dose 
to Csk,) the Oacr VauT, the rofin<l 
Twra Barlwm, the fir- crowned top of 
Wentwood forest, Pen-cae-Mawr, 
the dreary heights of Newchnix-h ami 
Devaoder; the continuation of the 
same range past Llanishen, the white 
church of which is plainly visible; 
Trelleck, Craig-y-l>orth, * and the 
highlands above Troy Park, .where 
they end.” We were going on in the 
same easy and off-hand manner to 
describe some other peculiarities of 
the landscape, when a sudden lurch 
of the carriage brought the book we 
were furtively pillaging into open 
view, and we were forced, with a very 
bad grace, to confess onr obligations 
to Mr W. H. Thomas. A veiy 
beautiful min it Is, certainly, and we 
made a vow to devote a day to ex • 
ploring its remains, and Judging for 
ourselves of the accnrtcy of the guide- 
book's description. Kven if the road 
had no recommendation from the 


lovely openings it gives at every turn, 
it would be a pleasure to travel by it 
in sunshine, for the hedges along its 
whole extent were a complete ram- 
part of the sweetest smelling May. 
Such milas of snow’- white blossoms we 
never saw before. It looked like 
Titania’s bleaching- ground, and as if 
all the fairies had hung t>at their 
white Irocks to dry. And the haw- 
thorn blossoms along the road were 
emulated on all the litllo temiees at 
the side of it ; the apple and pear 
tn‘es wore in full bltwm, and every 
little cottage* rojoiood in its orchaid — 
so that, with the help of hedges and 
fruit tree**, the whole earth was in a 
ghiw of bo.aiity and perfume — and we 
jiroplipcy this will be a famoits year 
for citb‘r and pern'. Abergavenny 
lia? a very bad approacli from Mon- 
inonth. and we dreaded a repetition of 
the delays and toughnesses we had 
just csetiped from ; how great theiv- 
fore, was onr gratification when wc 
pulled up at the door of the Angel, 
and were .>!iown into a splendid ro«>in, 
thirty-five <.*r forty feet long by twenty- 
wide, seetired bedrooms a.s clean and 
comfi)rtrtb!(* a.s heart could desire, and 
had cveiy* thing we asked for with 
the preci>ion of clockwork and the 
rapidity of steam. The Three Cocks 
began to descend from tlu* lofty plaee 
they hehl in onr esteem, and we re- 
solved for one day at least to rest 
contentedly in such comfortable (piar- 
ters, and look al>t>ut us ; «o forth wo 
sallied, and in the course of our pil- 
grimage speedily arrived at Aberga'ny 
C^'lstIe, Tjilk of pictiiresquencss ! thi.^ 
was plcttiresque enough for poet or 
painter with a vengeance — great thick 
walls nil covered over with ivy, 
crowning a round kuoll at the upper 
jiart of the town, and looking over a 
finer view’, we will venture to say, 
than tlmt we have just described as 
seen frern Uagland ; and to complete 
the beauty of it— the comforts of 
modem civilization uniting themselves 
to ancient magnificence— the main 
walls have been fitted up by one of 
the late lords into a pretty dwelling- 
house, which is at this moment occn- 
pied by one of the surgeons of tho 
town. This is the true nsc of an an- 
tique ruin — this is replacing the coat 
of mail with a rain-proof mackintosh 
— the stt'cl casque of Brian de Bois- 
guHbert with the Kilmarnock night- 
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cap of Bailie Nicol tTarvie. And in 
this instance the change has been cf- 
fcfcted with the greatest skill; the 
coat of mail and steel cas(|iic are 
still there, but only for show ; the 
innekintosh and nightcax> care the 
iiabltnal dress ; and few dwellings in 
onr poor eyes ai*c comparable to the 
one, that outside has the date of the 
ciiisadt;rs, and inside, the cfuivenicn- 
ces of 1 845. The town has a noble 
body-guard of hills all round it ; and 
perched high up on almost inaccessible 
ledge'*, are little white-walled cotta- 
ges, tliat made us long for the wings 
of a bird to fly up and inspect them 
closer ; no other mode of conveyance 
would be either s])eedy or safe, for the 
sides of tlu‘ mouutairia arc nearly per- 
pendicular, and would have put 
llonglas's horse to its meftlcMvhen he 
was on a vi>ii to Owen (llendowr. 
J>ark, gloomy, Tartarean hills they 
a[)pf‘ar, and no womlcr ; for their 
wln>lc interior is coinp(»sed of iron, 
and ilay and night they are gUnmier- 
ing ami smoking ith a liniulred fin*'*. 
They have a dn*adfiil, «teni, mefalli*’ 
look about thoin. and are as diflcrcnt 
in their contigiiration from the chalk 
Itills of Hampshire as ihaj are from 
chee**c. S<jme day we shall ascend 
their dusky sides, and dive into Tluto’s 
drear tlomaius — the iron- \V(»rks--agod 
who, in the pre<ent state? (»f railway 
speculation, might oiL-«ily be coufonud- 
cd with Vlutns; ami nitli this ami 
many oilier good resol nti< -ns, we re- 
turned to till* hospitable care of onr 
friend ]SIr Aforgan, at the Angtd. 
Aiext day was Sunday, and very wet. 
We slipped across the street and 
hoard a very good sermc-n in the 
morning, in a large handsome church, 
wdiieh was not quite so well filled as 
it ought to have been, and were kept 
close prisoners all day afterwards by 
the imrclenting clouds. 

But our object not yet attained, 
smd wc resolved to start off with fresh 
vigour on our expedition to the 
Three Cooks. It w*as only two-and- 
twenty miles off ; ourhoat, witlmone 
of the spirit that, they saj"", Ls alurays 
found between two of a trade, spoke 
in tlic highest terms of the Vale of 
Olasbury, and its clean and comfort- 
able hotel. He also made cnquiiy for 
us as to its present coudition, and 
brought back the ploasing-InttJligcnce 
that it was uot full, and that wc 


shon)d find plenty of accommodation 
at once. This did away with the ne- 
cessity of writing to the landlord, and 
in a short time we were once more 
upon |he road, maids and children 
inside as usual, and a natty postilion 
cocking his white hat and flicking his 
little wiiip, in the most buin|dioas 
manner imaginable. Through Crick- 
howell wc went without drawing 
bridle, and w^ent almost too fast to 
observe suflicicntly its very beautiful 
.situation ; past noble country-seats, 
bower and hall, we drove ; and at 
la«<t wound our solitary nay along 
a cuoss-road, among some pasto- 
ral hills, that Himinded us more of 
Dumfries-shire than any country we 
have ever scon. The road ascended 
gradually for many miles ; and on 
crowding the elevation, we caught a 
very noble extensive view of a rich, 
flat, thickly-wooded plain, that bore a 
groat resemblance to the nm^tnallcd 
neighbourhood of Warwick. Down 
and down we trotted — hills and 
heights of aik kinds left behind ns — 
trees, shrubs, hedges, all in lh<* fullest 
leaf, lay for infl(‘s and inile.s on every 
side ; and the scenery had aliout as 
much resemblance our ideal of 
a Welsh laudM’ape, a< ditch water to 
champagne. Tiirongh this wilderness 
of sweets, stifling and oppressive 
from its >'ery richness, we drove for a 
long i^ay, looking in vain for the hilly 
regioji where the Three Cocks had 
taken iij) their abode. At last we 
saw, a little w'ay in front of us, at the 
side of the road — or rather with one 
gablc-cinl pr(»jeetiiig into it, a large 
white house, with a mill appearing to 
constitute one of its wings. “ The 
man will surely stop here to water the 
horses," w as our observation : and so 
indeed^c did— jjlid as he threw the 
rein loWe over the off horse’s neck — 
there ! don’t you see the sign-board 
on the wall ? Alas, alas, this is the 
Three Cocks ! An admirable fishing 
quarter it must be, for the river is 
very near, and the countiy rich and 
beautiful, but yot adapted to our par- 
ticular case, where mountain air and 
free cx])Osuro are indispensable. But 
if it had been ten times less adapted 
to our purpose wc had travelled too 
far to give it np. 

“Can you take w in fora fewTveeks? ” 

The fandlord laughed at the idea* 
“ 1 could not find room for a single 
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indiviiliial, if j'cn gave mo a (lioiisand 
pounds. A party has been n itli me 
for some time, and I can’t even say 
liow long they may stay.” 

And, corroborative oTf this, yro saw 
at the window our fortunate extruders, 
who no doubt congratulated them- 
selves on so many points of the law 
being in their favour. Here were we 
.stuck on the Queen’s high road — 
tired horses, cooped-np children — and 
the Three Cocks as unattainable as 
the Philosopher’s stone. The sympa- 
thizing landlord consoled ns in our 
disappointment ns w’cll as ho could. 
The postilion jumped into his saddle 
again, and we pursued our way to the 
nearest place where there was any 
tikeIi!ioo<I of »i reception — namely, the 
Hay. a village of some size about five 
miles further on. “ Come along, we 
shall easily find a nice cottage to-mor- 
row, or get into some farm-hou.xe, and 
ruralize for a month or two delight- 
fully.” Our hopes rose a.s we looked 
forward to a settled homo, after our 
experience of the road for so many 
days ; and we soared to such a pitch 
of audacity at last, that wo congratu- 
lated ourselves that we liad not got in 
at Glasbury, but were forced to go 
forward. The world was all before 
US where to choose. The countiy 
seemed to improve — that is, to get a 
little less Dutch in its level, as we 
proceeded — and we finally reached 
the Hay, with the determination of 
Bamaby’s raven, to hear a good Iicart 
at all events, and take for our motto, 
in all the ills of life, “ Never saj* die ! 
— never say die !” 

The hotel had been taken by as- 
sault, and w'as occujncd in great force 
by a troop of dragoons, on their march 
into Glo’stershire. AVe therefore did 
not come off quite so. well as had 
led the forlorn-hope onrselvS ; but, 
after so long a journey, wc rcjbiccd in 
being admitted at all. Twa-or three 
. AVelsh girls, who perhaps would have 
been excellent waiters under other 
circumstances, appeared to consider 
themselves strictly on,militaiy duty, 
and no other ; so wc satc^ for a very 
long time in solitary statclinc8.s, won- 
dering when the w’atcr wonld boil, 
and the tea-things be brought, and 
the ham and eggs be ready. And of 
our wonderioff thert was likely to be 
no end, till at last the hungry captain, 
the lieutenant, and the comet, were 


fsiirly settled at dinner, and at about 
eight o’clock wo got tea, hut n** 
bread ; then came the loaf— and thcj •* 
was no butter; then the butter — airt 
there was no knife ; but at last, all 
things aiTived, and the little onex 
were sent off to bed, and wo amused 
oui-selves by listening to the rain on 
the window panes, and the whistling 
of the wind in the long pns.sages ; and, 
with a resolution to he up in goofi 
time to pursue onr hou.se-hunting 
project on the morrow, w’C concluded 
the tifth day of our peregrinations in 
search of change of air. 

AVo had a charming prospect from 
the window, at breakfast. A gutter 
tearing its riotous way down tin* 
street, supplied by a vhole iugh('> 
rain, and (‘louds resting with the most 
resolute countenances on the whole 
face of the land. At the post-ortii'«* 
— that universal focus of infonmition 
— to which we wended in one of the 
intervals between the shoivcrs, 
were told of admirable lodgings. On 
going to see them, they consisted of 
two little rooni.s, in a narrow lam* 
Then we were sent to another fpiar- 
t<T, and found the accommodation 
.still more inafh'quate ; and, at Inst, 
were iuconeeivably cheered, by hear- 
ingof a pretty cottage— just the thing 
— only left a .short time ago by Cap- 
tain .somebody; five bed-rooms, two 
parlours, large garden r if it luul been 
planned by onr own architeet, it 
could not have been bedter. (Ml* we 
hunied to the owner of this bijou. 
The worthy c.aptaiii, on giving up lii^ 
lea.<e, had .sold hi.s furniture; but wi* 
w'crc very w'clcomc to it as tenant for 
a 3 ’eaT ! 

** Are there no furnished hou.sc.-s iii 
this neighbourhood, at ail ? ” 

“ No— e’es— may be you’ll get in 
at the .shippUH,”— which, being Augli- 
cized, is shcep-honse ; and away w<* 
toddled a mile and a half to the shtp> 
piw — a nice old fann -house, with 
some pretensions to squiredom, and 
the inhabitants kind and civil as heart 
could wish. 

“ Yes, they somctime.s let their 
rooms— to families larger than ours— 
they supplied them with every thing 
— waited on them — difi for them — and. 
as for the children, there wasn’t such 
a place in the county for nice ftckls to 
piny in.” 

\y(s looked roun# the room->a good 
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high ceiling, largo window. “ This 
id jii&t the thing — and 1 am delighted 
we were told of your house.” 

“ It would have been very delight- 
lul, but — but we arc full already, and we 
«*xpect sonic of our own family home.” 

And why didn't you tell us all this 
before V — we ricarh/ said— and to this 
hour, we can’t understand why there 
was such a ]>rofusc explanation of 
coinfurts — which tre were never des- 
tined to partake of. 

“ But just across the road there is 
a very nice cottage, where yon can 
get lodged— and we can supply y<»n 
with milk, and any thing else you 
want.” 

Oho ! there is some hope for us yet ; 
aiid^ few iniuutcs saw us in colloquy 
witli the old gentleman, the proprie- 
tor of the house. With the usual 
politeness of the Welsh, he dilated ou 
I he ideiiijure of ha^ing agreeable \isi- 
lors ; and, with the usual Welsh habit 
tf forgetting that people dmi't gene- 
rally travel with beds and blankets, 
oaniots uiwl chairs, and tables ami 
crockery, on their shoulders, he seemed 
rather iustonislied when the fact of the 
rooms destined for us being unfttr- 
iiished was a eonsiilerable drawback. 
So, in not quite such higli spirits ns 
«c started, wc returned to the Huy. 
After a little rest, we again sported 
our seven-league bools, and took a 
solitary ramble across the AVye. A 
beautiful rising ground lay in front ; 
and as our main object was to get up 
as high as wc could, we (‘iit on and 
tin, enjoying the increasing lovolinessof 
the view, and wondering if a country 
so very charming was really left 
entirely dc.stitiite of furnished houses, 
audouly enjoyed by the .seltish natives, 
who had no room for pilgrims from a 
distance. In a nest of trees, sur- 
rounded on all sides by trimly kept 
orchards, and clustering round a ve- 
nerable church, w'c came, at a w inding 
of the road, ou one of the most en- 
chanting villages we ever saw. Near 
the gate of a modest-looking mansion, 
we beheld a gentleman in carne.st 
conversation with a beggar. Tins 
beggar was a man of rags and elo- 
quence ; the gentleman was evidently 
a political economist, and rejected the 
poor man's petition “ upon principle.” 
A lady, who w'as at the gcntlcinaii's 
side, looked at a poor little child the 
carried in his arms. “Go to 


your own place,” said the gentleman ; 
“ 1 never encourage vagrants.” But 
It was loo good-natured a voice to 
belong to a political economist. 

1 w ish I were as sure of a house as 
that the poor fellow will get a sliilling, 
III spite of the new poor-law' and Lord 
Brougham. 

I'lic lady, after looking at the child, 
said something or other to her com- 
panion ; and, tLs w'c turned away at 
the corner, we beard the discourager 
of Vagran tif apologizing to himself, 
and also reading a severe lecture on 
the impropriety of ahus-giviiig. “Bc- 
member, I disapprove of it entirely. 
Yon arc indebted for it to this lady, 
who interposed for 3'ou.” So the poor 
man got his shilling after all ; and we 
considered it a favourable omen of 
success in getting a house. 

Tlie next turn brought ns to a 
dwelling which wc think it a sort of 
.**acrilegii to call a public-house. The 
Baskciwillc Arms, fh the ^illagc of 
CI3TOC, is more fit for the home of a 
painter or a poet than for the retail of 
beer, “ to WPdrnnk on the premises.” 
There was a%‘ow of throe nice clean 
windows in the front ; the house 
seemed to stand in the midst of an 
orchard of eiidlc.ss extent, though in 
rcaliiy it faced the road ; and, w ith a 
clear recollectiou of the line, 

" oh, that for me some cot like this w ould 
smile,** 

upon our heart and Iip.s, wc tapped at 
the door, and went into the room on 
the right hand* Every thing was in 
the neatest possible order — bunches 
of JMay iu the giatc, and bouquets of 
fresh flow'ci*s in two elegant vases upon 
the table. AVliat nonsense to call this 
a public- liouse ! It puts ns much more 
lu mind of Slopenton, Moore's cottage 
iu Wiltshire; auTl in a finer neighbour- 
hood tiian any part of AViltshirc can 
show. 

The landlady came ; a fit spirit to 
rule over such a domain— the beau- 
ideal of tidiness and good humour* 
There were only two bedrooms ; and 
one parlour wlis all they could give up. 

I’hc raven of Barnaby Budge had 
a hard fight of it to maintain his 
ground. Wc vciy nearly' said die! 
for we had felt a sort of assurance that 
this was our haven at last. 

The landlady Saw* our woe. 

“ 'J’hcrc's such a bcautifiil cottage, 
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she si^d, a mile and a half fnrtlicr 
on.” 

“ Is it furnished V' 

‘'Well, I don't know. I think 
somehow it is. Would you like to go 
and st*e it? I doirt know hftt iin* 
husband would enough of funiitui-e 
into it to do for you, iru)u liked it." 

It was, at ail events, worth the 
trial. A little giid wsis sent witli us 
to act as guide ; and along a road we 
sauntered msuj)reuu' tlelight — soquiet, 
so retired, and so rich in l^af and bh)s- 
soni, that it boomed like a private drive 
through some highly-eiiltivated instate ; 
and, finally, wc reached the cottage. 
It stood on the .«ido of an ascent ; it 
commandetl a noble view of the Here- 
fi>rd>hire hills and the valley of the 
Wye ; and there cniihl be no donbt 
that it w*a> the identical spot that the 
doctor." had seen in their dpcaius, 
when they described the stirt of dwell- 
ing we were to choose. 1 wish I w ere 
a halt-pay captSiu, with a wife and 
three children, a taste for gardening, 
and a pouey-carriage. I wish 1 w^erc 
a Benedict In the lioneynlbon. I w L-li 
I were a retired nierchaflt, with a good 
sum at the bank, and a jnedilection 
for farming pursuits. I w ish 1 were 
a landsci»iH* painter, with a nuxlerate 
fortune, n-alizcd by Knglirh art. I 
wish— but there is no use of wishing 
for any thing about the eoitag4', exce]>t 
that Mr CJtaluiier may furnish it at 
oiu‘.e, and h*t us be its tenant for two 
or three months. 

Mrs t’haloner, on our return to the 
Baskerrille Anus, w as gratified at our 
estimate of the sar])assing bcautle.s of 
the house. She would send her ims- 
band to us at the Hay the moment 
be returned; and, in the midst of 
“ gay dreams, by pleasing fancy bred,” 
we returned to our barrack, and created 
universal jubilee by the prospect we 
unfolded. 

In a sort of delirium of good nature, 
we waited pjitiontly till the soldiers 
tiad had all the attcntton.s of the bouse* 
bold again. We had almost a sense 
of enjoyment in all the discomforts we 
etq>erieiiced. The dodl-s that would 
not shut — the waiters that would not 
come— all things shone of the brightest 
rose-eolofir, seen through the antici- 
pation of ten or twelve w eeks' residence 
m the paradise we had seen. 

Late tA night Mr Chaloncr w as an- 


nounced. lie had heard the whole 
story from his worthy half; was in 
hopes he should be able to meet our 
wishes, but must cou.sult his chief. If 
he ngi'ced, he w ould see us before ton 
next manning— if not, we were to con- 
sider that the furniture could not be 
put in. 

And again wc were fclightly iu the 
dumps. 

At half-past niue next morning we 
rang the bell, and ordered a carriage 
to be at the door at ten. If w-e hear 
from (’h.aloiier, we shall drive at oiicc 
to the Ba^ke^vi^e xVrms ; if not, there 
Is no use of house-hunt iiig in .such an 
inhospitable region any more ; let us 
get back to our friend at Abergavenny. 
If there is no house iicai* if, let^.s go 
back to Cht'p.stow ; if we are uLup- 
pt>iiUe(l there, let us go home, and tell 
the doctor we have changed the air 
tMiough. 

Ten oMock. — No Chaloncr; but, 
a.s usual, td.so no carriage, llalf-piist 
U*u. — No Chaloncr. At doer —the 
c; 4 iTiag(' ; — and behold, in tliret* hours 
int»re, the siuiliug friri* of Mr Morgan 
— tlie great long Jt>om and dean apart- 
ment.s of the Augd. and the taid of 
our expectations of hotise and home, 
except in an hotel. 

We have no tiint^ on the pre.sent oc- 
casion tt> tell how fortune sunie<l upon 
IKS at last. How our landlord exert- 
ed himself, not only to make us happy 
while uud<*r hi'< charge, but to get us 
into comfortable quarters iu a lai'ge 
commodious house in the neighbour- 
hood. In some future NumlKT we 
will relate how' jolUly wc ftu*e in our 
new abode. How we are waited on like 
kings by the kindest lio.st and hostess 
that ever held a fai*m ; and how' we 
travel in all directioiKs, leaving the 
little ones at home, iu a great .strong 
gig, draw’n by a horse that hobbh's and 
joggles at a famous pace, and gives us 
plenty of good exercise and hearty 
laughter. All these things wc will 
describe for the edification of people 
under sitiular circumstances to onr- 
selves.* The present Incnbration be- 
ing intended os a warning not to move 
from €mc home till another is secured ; 
the next will be an example how 
country quarters are eidoyed, and a 
deserijkihii of how pale cheeks tiro 
turned into red ones by living in the 
open air. 
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TORQUATO TA630. 


Any thing approaching to an ela- 
borate criticbm of the Torquato Tasso 
of (loetlie wo do not, in ttiis place, 
intend to attempt ; our object is 
xneivl}’ to translate some of the more 
i>triking and charactmstic passages, 
and {iccoin])any these extracts with 
such explanatory remarks as may be 
necessary to render them ipiitc intel- 
ligible. 

Tlieiv is, we. cannot help remarking, 
a peculiar awkwardness in introducing 
a veritable poet amongst tlie person- 
ages of a dmraa. We cannot disso- 
ciate his name from the remembrance 
of the norks he has written, and the 
heroes whom he has celebrated. Tas- 
so — is it not auotlKT name for the 
Jcru.sahm Dtliirrctl? and can he be 
ffuminoned u]) in our memory without 
bringing with him the shades of Clod- 
frey and Tancredy We expect to 
hear him singing of these chainpioiis 
of tin* ero.->«> ; this was his life, and 
wc have a dUfi(^ty in according to 
him any other. 9k Is only after some 
effort that we sei)arate the man from 
the poet — that w e can viov him stand- 
ing alone, on the dry eairlh, unaccom- 
panieil by the crcatioiw of his fancy, 
his imaginative existence su>pended, 
acting and suffering ki the same per- 
sonal manner as the rest of ns. I'hc 
poet brought into the ranks of iXiodra- 
mutis fu rsontc! — the creator of ficthms 
coinertcd himself into a iictitious per- 
soniig**! — there seems some strange 
confusion here. It is as if the magic 
wand were waved over the magician 
himself — a thing not miheard of in 
the annals of the blaek art. But then 
the second inagieian should bo mani- 
festly more powerful than the first. 
The second poet should be capable t>f 
overlooking and controlling the spirit 
of the first ; capable, at all events, of 
animating him with an eloquence and 
a poetry not inferior to his owm. 

For there is certainly this disadvan- 
tage in bringing before us a well- 
known and edebrated poet — wx expect 
that he should speak in poetry of the 
first order — in sneh as ho might have 
written himsdf. It islong before w^ecaii 
admit him to be neither more nor less 
poetical than the other speakers ; it is 
4ong before we can bdieve him to talk 


for any other purpose than to say 
beautiful and tender things. Know- 
ing, as w'c do, the trick of poets, and 
what is indeed their office as spokes- 
men of liumanity, wo suspect even 
when he is relating his own sufleriiigs, 
and coinphiinkig of his own wrongs, 
that he is still only making a poem ; 
that he is still busied first of all with 
the 8wc<.*t expression of a feeling which 
he is beat on infusing, like an electric 
fluid, through the hearts of others. 
Altogether, he is manifestly a very in- 
convenient personage for the drama- 
tist to have to deal with. 

These impressions wear ofl*, how- 
ever, as the poem proceeds— just as, 
in real life, familiar intercourse with 
the greatest of bards teaches us to 
forget the author in the companion, 
and the man of genius in the agree- 
able or disagreeable neighbour. In 
the drama of Goethe, we become quite 
reconciled the new position in which 
the poet (.4 the Holy Sepulchre is 
placed. Torquato Tasso is wliat in 
this country would be called a dra- 
matic poem, in opposition to the tra- 
gedy composed for the stage, or qmisi 
for the stage. The dramatis persona: 
are few, the conduct of the piece is on 
the clas-MC model — tbcmodel, wemcaii, 
of Kadne ; the plot is scanty, and 
keeps very close to history ; there is 
little action, and much reflection. 

The dramatis persona: are — 
Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, 
la'onora d'Estc, sister of the Duke. 
Leonora Sanvitale, Countess of Scan- 

diano. 

Torquato Tasso. 

Antonio Montocatlno, Secretary of 

State. •* 

In Tasso we have portrayed to us 
the poetic temperament, with some 
overeharge in the tendency to dis- 
trust and suspicion, which belongs, 
as we learn from his biography, to the 
character of Tasso, and which again 
was but th® sj'mptom and precursor 
of that insanity to w^liich Lc fell a 
prey. Both to relieve and devciope 
tliis poetic character, we have its op- 
posite (the representative of the prac- 
ticid anderstai^dliig) in Antonio Mon- 
tecatino, the secretary of state, the 
accomplished man of the world, the 
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successful diplomatist. It may be T/te Princess ; and it is her friend Leo- 
well to mention that the speeches in iiora&invitale, Countess of Scandiano, 
the play given to I.<conora d’Estc, vt ich who speaks under the name of J^nora, 
whom Tasso is iu love, ai*c lieadcd 

“ Act. I.— ScEXR I. 

A garden tn the country palare oflielriyuartio, adorned with busts of the epic poets. 
To the right, that of Virgil — to the left, that of Ariosto, 

PlUNCESS, LeoNOHA. 

** Princess. — Mj Leonora, first you look at mo 
And smile, then at yourself, and smile again. 

What is it ? Let your friend partake. You seem 
Very considerate, and much amused. 

« Leonora My Princess, I but smiled to see ourselves 

Decked in these pastoral liabiltmrnts. 

Wc look right happy shepherdesses both. 

And what we do is still pure innocence. 

We weave these wreaths. Mine, gay with many flowers. 

Still swells and blushes underneath my hand ; 

Thou, moved with higiier thought and greater heart. 

Hast only wove the slender laurel bough. 

** Princess. — The bough which 1, while wreathing tiioogbts, hare 
wreathed. 

Soon finds a worthy resting-place. I lay it 
I'pon my Virgil's forehead. 

[ Crowns the host of Virgil. 

lAonoTijL And I mine, 

My jocund garland, on the noble brow 
Of Master Lutluvico. 

r [CmcM theji^ of Ariosto. 

Well may he, - f 

Whose sportive verse shall ne^cr fade, denamd 
His tribute of the spring! 

** Princess. 'Twas amiable 

In the duke, my brother, to conduct us, 

So early in the year, to tln.s retreat. 

Here we possets ourselves, here wc may dream 
Uninterrupted hours — dream ourselves back 
Into the golden age which poets sing. 

I love this Belrigiiardo ; 1 have here 
Pass'd many youthful, many liappy <hiys ; 

And the fresh green, and UiU bright sun, recall 
The feelings of those times. 

“ X«ciior/(. Yes, a new w’orld 

Surronnds us here. How it delights — the shade 
Of Icav'es for ever green ! how it revives — 

The rushing of that brook ! with giddy joy 
The younfi^ boughs sw ing them in the morning air ; 

And from tlleir bctls the little friendly flowers 
Look with the eye of clitldbood up to us. 

Tlie trustful gardener gives to the broad day 
His winter store of oranges and citrons; 

One wide blue sky rests over all ; the snow 
On the horison, from the distant hills. 

In light dissolving vapour steals aw’ay.'* 

The conversation win^a gi Jictjfnlly expre.^ this sentiment. From the 
towards poetry and Tasso. Wc will monient when, donbtless thinkiffg of 
answer at once thd intorcsting ques- the living poet, she twined the laurel 
tion, whether the poet has represent- wreath which she aftenvards deposit- 
ed Leonora d*£ste, the princess, as cd on the brow of Virgil, to the last 
lifting in lore with Tjufflo. lie has ; sccfne sho leads the unhappy 
an«l verp delicately has he made her to a fatal deelaratiou of his 
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passion, there is a gentle crescendo of 
what always i*cmaiiis, however, a very 
subdued and meditative alicction. 
She loves— but like a princess; she 
muses over the danger to hei-self fix»m 
siifforiugsiieh a sentiment to^^ards one 
in so diffcTcnt a rank of life to grow 
upon her; she never thinks of the 
danger to //on, to the hapless Tas.so, 
by her l)i‘trayal of an affection W'hich 
she is y(‘t resolved to keep within 


subjection. To be sure it may be said, 
that all women have something of the 
])rinces» in them at this epoch of theii- 
lives. There is a wonderful selfish- 
ness in the heait, while it still asks 
itself s^'hether it shall love or not. 
The sentiment of the princess is very 
elegantly disguised in the jesting vein 
in which she rallies Leonora Sanvi- 
talo— 


** Leonora. — Your mind embraces widcr^regions; mine 
Lingers content within the little isle. 

And ’midst the laurel grove of poesy. , 

** Princess. — In which fair isle, in which sweet grove, thej* say, 
The myrtle also fiourishos. And though 
There wander many muses there, we choose 
Our friend and playmate not alone from them. 

We rather greet tlie poet there himself, 

AVho seems indeed to shun us, seems to fly. 

Seeking we know not what, and he himself 
Perhaps as little knows. *Tis pretty when. 

In some jiropitious hour, the enraptured youth 
looking with better eyes, detects in vs 
Tho treasure he had been so far to seek. 

Leonora. — The jest is pleasant — touches, but not near. 

1 honour each man’s merit ; and to Tasso 
Am barely just, llus eye, that covets notHtflg, 

Light ranges over all ; his ear is fill’d • 

AVith the rich harmony great nature makes ; 

AA^hat ancient records, what the living scene, 

^i^eloi>e, his open bosom takes it all ; 

AA’hat beams of truth stray scatttxvd o’er this world, 

His mind collects, converges. Hpw his heart 
Has animated the inanimate ! 

How oft cnnobleil what we little prise. 

And shown how poor the treasures of the great ! 

In this enelianfed circle of his own 
Proceeds tho w’ondrous man ; and us ho draw's 
AVitliin, to follow and participate. 

He seems to near us, yet he stays remote — 

8eems to regard us, and regards instead 
Some spirit that assumes our place the while. 

•* Princess. — Finely and delicately ha.st thou limn’d 
The poet, moving in his world of thought. 

And yet, methinks, some fair reality 

Has w-roiight upon him hero. Those eharmin^«rer.scs 

Found hanging hero and there upon our trees. 

Like golden fruit, that to the finer sense 
Breathes of a new Hesperides : think you 
These arc not tokens of a genuine love f 

* * * * 

And when he gives a name to the fair object 
Of all this praise, he calls it Leonora ! 

Leonora — Thy name, as well as mine. •!, for my part. 
Should take it ill were he to choose another. 

Here is no question of a narrow love. 

That would engross its solitary prise. 

And guards it jealously from every eye 
That also would admire. AVhen contemplation 
Is deeply busy with thy graver worth, • 

My lighter being haply flits across^ 
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Tmquai^ Tqsso, 

Aiad adds its pleasure to the pensive mood. 

It is not us — forj^ive me if 1 say it — 

Not os he loves ; but down from all tlie spheres 
He draws the matter of lus struug afreclion, 

And gives it to the name we bear. And we — 

We seem to love thosman, yet love in him 
That only which we hi|;hest know to lo%e. 

" Princegs . — You have become an adept in this science^ 

And put forthj Leonora, such profundities 
As something more than penetrate the car^ 

Yet hardly touch the thought. 

Zeonora. — Thou, Plato’s scholar ! 

Not a])|>rcheQd^what I, a neophyte. 

Venture to prattle of” 

Alphbnso enters, and oncjulres after Tasso. Leonora answers, that .*<110 had 
seen him at a dbtance, with his book and tablets, writing and walking, and 
adds that, from some liint he had let fall, she gathered that his great work 
was near its completion ; and, in ftict, the princess soon after descries him 
coming towards them ; — 

** Slowly he comes. 

Stands still awhile as uoresohed, then hastes. 

With quicken’d stop, towards us : then again 
Slackens his pace, and pauses.” 

Tasso enters, an«l i>re>ents his Jvrusnhm DelicereiJ to his patron, the 
Duke of Ferrara, Alphonso, .‘^ci ing the laurel wreath on tlu‘ bu-st of \*irgil, 
makes a sign to his sister : and the princess, after some remonstrance on the 
part of Tasso, transfers K.^from the statue to the head of Uw living poet. An 
siic crowns him, she say's — 

Thou givest me, Tasso, hero the rare delight, 

With silent act, to tell thee what I think.” 

But the poet is no sooner crowned as the man of genins must always 
than he entreats that the wreath feel that not to wear the crown but 
Sihould be removed. It weighs on to earn it, iwS the real joy as well a.s 
him, it i.s a burden, a prossun*, it sinks task of his life. The laurcd is iudeed 
and abashes him. Be.«ides, he feels, for the bust, not for the living head. 

" Take it away ! 

t>h take, y'e gods, this glory from my brow ! 

Hide it again in clouds ! . Bear it aloft 
To heights all unattatnuble, that still 
My whole of life for this great recompense, 

Be one eternal course.** 

He obeys, however, the will of the which the young poet ha.** won at tlio 
princess, who bids Mm retain it. W'e court of Ferrara, both with his patron 
are now introduced to the antagonist, and the ladies. This rcprc.seutative 
in every sense of the word, of Tasso, of the practical understanding speaks 
— Antonio, secretary of state. In ad- with admiration of the court of Home, 
dition to the causes of repugnance and the ability of the ruling poutiif. 
sprin^ng from their opposite charac- He says — 
ters, Antonio is jealous of the favour 

** No nobler object is there in the world 
Than \hi8 — a prince who ably rules his people^ 

A people where the proudest heart obeys, 

Where each man thinks he serves himself alone^ 

Because what fits him is alone commanded. 

Alphonso s^ahs of the poem which Tasso has just completed, and points to 
the crown which ho^wears. Then follow some of the unkhkdeet words which 
9 secretoiy of state could possibly bestow on the oecasiofl. 
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Ti^rquaio Tasta, 

Antonio . — ^You solve a riddle for me. Entering here 
I saw to vay surprise ivjo crowned. 

\Looking towards tlte bust of Ariosto, 

Tasso. 1 wish 

Thou could st as plainly as thon sec*st tny honours. 

Behold the oppress'd and downcast spirit wdtbin. 

** Antonio — l*lmvc long known that in his recompenses 
Alphonso is immoderate ; *tis thine 
To prove to-day what all who serve the prince 
Have learn 'd, or will.*' 

Antonio thon laiiiichos into an eloquent ciilogium upon the otiier crowned 
one — upon Ariosto — wliicli Inw lor itu object as well to dash the pride of the 
living, iis to do homage to the dead. He adds, wil4i a most cruel ambiguity, 
** Who ventures near this man to place himself. 

Even for his boldness may deserve a crown.*' 

The seotls of enmity, it is manifest, do but grant to the poet his claim to 
are plentifully sown between Antonio the posst'ssion of genius, and his head 
and Tasso. Here ends the 1st Act. strikes the stars. At other times. 
At the cominenceinent of the 2d w Ii(‘n contemplating the lives of those 
Act, the princess is endeavouring to men whose actions he has been con- 
heal the wound that luis bci'ii inflicted tent to celebrate in song, he doubts 
on the just pride of the poet, and she whether he should not rank himself as 
alludes, in particular, to the eulogv' the very jwince of idlers. He is some- 
which Antonio had so invi»Uou.‘*ly times tempted to think that to have 
passed upon Ariosto. The answer of given one good stroke wdth the sw'ord, 
Tasso deserves attention. It is pecu- w'cre wortli all the delicate touches of 
liar to the poetic geniu> to estimate his]>en. Tasso has finely 

very differently at different times the expressed. ^ 
value of its own labours. Sometime.^ 

** Princess. — When Antonio knows what thou hast done 
To honour these our times, then will he place thee 
On the same level, .*41114' by side, with him 
He now depicts in so gigantic stature. 

Tasso. — Believe me, lady, Ariosto’s praise 
Heard from hU lips, was likely more to please 
Than wound me. It cnnflnus us, it consoles. 

To hear the man ex toll’d whom we liave placed 
Befi»re us as a model : w e can say 
In seeret to ourselves — gain tliou a share 
Of his aeUuuw ledgeil merit, and thou gaiu’st 
As certainly a portion of his fame. 

No — that which to its depths has stirr’d my spirit^ 

' What still I feel through all my sinking soul. 

It was the picture of that living world. 

Which restless, vast, enormous, yet revolves 
In measured circle round the one great roan, ^ 

Fulfils the course which he, the demi-god, • 

Dares to prescribe to it. With eager ear 
I listen’d to the experienced man, whoso speech 
Crave faithful transcript of a real scene. 

Alas ! the more 1 listen’d, still the more 
I sank within myself : it seem’d my being 
Would vanish like an echo of the hills. 

Resolved to a mi>re sound — a word — a noticing. 

** Prineess . — Poets and heroes for each other live. 

Poets and heroes seek each other out, 

And envy not each oilier : this thyself. 

Few minutes part, did vividly portray. 

True, it is’glwious to perform the deed 
That merits noble song ; yet glorious too ^ 

With noble song tho once accomplish’d deed 
Through o^l the after-world to memorize.” 
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Wlion she continue.^; to urj^o Tasso to make the frienOship of Antonio, and 
assures him that the rotuni of the minister has only procured him a friend the 
luon', he answers 

•* Tttjfso. — I hoped it once, I doubt it now. 

Instructive were to me his intoivoursc, 

Useful his counsel in a thousand w'ays : « 

This man possesses all in which I fail. 

And yet — though at his birth flock'd every god, 

To hang his cradle with some special gift — 

The graces came not there, they stood nioof : 

And he whom tliese sweet sisters visit not. 

May possess much, may in bestowing be 
Most bountiful, 4>ut never will a friend. 

Or loved disciple, on bis bosom rest.” 

The tendency of this s<5ene is to lull genius. lie is modest — very — till 
Tasso into the belief that he is beloved you become too ot erl)caring ; ho ex- 
of the princess. Of course ho is ar- aggerates the superiority in practiral 
dent to obey the latest iiijuiictious ho wisdom of mil who have mingled 
has received fi*om her, and when An- ovtcnsively with the w'orld, ami 
toiiio ne.\t makes his appearance, he invites a tone of dictation ; and yet 
oflers him immediately “ his hand and w ithal he lias a sly consciousness, that 
iieart.” The secretary of state re- this same sujK*riority of the man of 
ceives such a sudden ofler (its it might the worhl consists much more in a 
1 k‘ expected a secretary of state would certain fortunate limitation of thought 
ilo) with great coolness ; he will wait than in any peculiar extension. 'J'he 
till he kuow's w'hether he can return wisdom of such a man lia - passed 
the like ofler of friendship. lie dis- through the mind of the p<K‘t, with 
courses on the excc]lciicd‘'or inmicra- tliis diflcnmcc. that in his mind iherv 
tioi), and in a soinewhut magisterial i> much fieside thi.s wifidoni, luiicli 
tone, little justified by the relative that is higher than this wisdom ; and 
inteliectnal position of the speakers, so it docs not maintain a very promi- 
Here, again, we have a true insight iient ))ositloii, but gets ob‘«cured «ml 
info the' character of the man of neglected. 

Tcu/o. — Thou hast gCMMl title to ad\ ise, to warn. 

For sage experience, like a long-tried friend. 

Stands at thy side. Vet be assured of this. 

The solitary heart bears every day. 

Hears every hour, a warning ; cons and proves, 

And puts in practice secretly that lore 
Which in harsh lessons you would teach as new. 

As something widely out of reach.” 

Yet, spuiTcd on by the injunction of the princess, he ^till makc8 an attemj»i 
to grasp at the friendship of Antonio. 

Tasso — Once more I hero is my hand ! clasp it in thine ! 

Nay, step pot back, nor, noble sir, deny me 

The liappiikoss, the greatest of good men, 

To yield me, trustful, to superior wortli. 

Without reserve, without m pause or halt. 

** Anfotiio, — You come full sail ujwn me. Plain it is 
You are accustomed to make easy conquests. 

To walk broad paths, to find an open door. 

Thy merit— and thy fortune — 1 atimit. 

But fear we stand asunder wide apart. 

** Tcueu . — In years and In tried worth I still am wanting} 

In zeal and will, 1 yield to none. 

** Antonio, The will 

Draws the deed after by no magic charm. 

And seal grows weary where the way it long : 

Whoreachthegoal, they only wear the crown. ' 

And yet, crowns are there, or toy garlands rather, 

Of many sorts, some gather'd as n e go, 
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rUu;k*d ns we sing and saunter. 

•4 Tm/'O, But a gift 

Freely bestow'd on this mindi and to that 
As utterly denied — this not each man. 

Stretching his hand, can gather if he will. 

" Antonio . — Ascribe the gift to fof tunc— it is well. 


The fortunate, with reason good, extol 
The goddess Fortune — give her titles high — 

Call her Minerva — call her what they will — 

Take her blind gifts for just reward, and wear 
Her w'lrid.blown favour as a badge of merit. 

ToFgo . — No need to speak more plainly. *Tis enough. 

1 see into thy soul — I know* thee now. 

And all thy life 1 know*. Oh, that the princess 
Had sounded thee as I ! But never waste 
Thy shafts of malice of the eye and tongue 
Against this laurel-wreath that crowns my brow. 

The imperishable garland. ’Tis in vain. 

First be so great as not to envy it. 

Then perhaps thou may'st dispute. 

" Antonio. Thyself art prompt 

To justify my slight esteem of thee. 

The impetuous boy with violence demands 
The confidence and friendship of the man. 

Why, what unmannerly deportment this ! 

** Tasso . — Better what you unmannerly may deem. 

Than i\liat 1 call ignoble. 

** Antonio. There remaid^ 

One hope for thee. Thou still art young ei^ugh 
To be corrected by strict discipline. 

“ TrtMO.— Not young enough to bow n.yself to idols 
That courtiers make and wrorship ; old enough 
Defiance with defiance to encounter. 

Antonio.^ Ay, where the tinkling luttrand tinkling speech 
Decide the combat, Tasso is a hero. 

“ Tasso . — I were to blame to boast a sword unknown 
As yet to war, but I can trust to it. 

** Antonio . — Trust rather to indulgence.” 


Wo arc in the high way, it is plain, 
to a duel. Tasso insists upon an ap> 
peal to the sword. The secretary of 
htato contents himself with objecting 
the privilege or sanctity of the place, 
they being within the precincts of 
the'roj’al residence. At the height 
of this debate, Alphouso outers. Here, 
again, the minister has a most pal- 
pable advantage over the i>oct. lie 
insists upon tbc one point of view in 
which he has the clear right, and will 
not diverge from it ; Tasso has chal- 
lenged him, has done his utmost to 
provoke a duel within the walls of the 
palace ; and is, therefore, amenablo 
to 0c latv. The Duke can do no 
other than decide against the poet, 
whom ho dismisses to his apartment 
with the injunction that ho is thei'e 
to consider hunsclf, for the present, 
A prisoner 

In the three subsequent acts, there 


is still less of action ; and w c may as 
w’cU relate at once w hat there rciimiiis 
of plot to be told, and then ])rocccd 
with our extracts. Through the me- 
diation of the princess and her friend, 
this quaiTcl is in part adjusted, and 
Tasso is released from imprisonmeut. 
But his spirit is«w’oiinded, and he do- 
tcrmiiies to quit the court of FeiTaru. 
He obtains j)ermissioii to travel In 
Home. At this juncture he meets 
with the princess. His imjires.'-uni 
has been that she also is alienated 
from him ; her conversation reiiun cs 
and quite reverses this impression ; iu 
a moment of ungovernable tenderness 
he is about to embrace her ; she re- 
pulses him and^ rctin's. The diikt*, 
wlio makes his appearance just at this 
inoiuent, and who has been a witness 
to the conclusion of thjs intenriew, 
orders Tasso iftlo conrincniciit, ex- 
pressing at the same time his convic- 
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tion that the poet has lost his senses, beanttfnl passages for translation ; 
He is given into tlie charge of An- we content ourseivas with the foliow- 
touio, and thus ends the drama. ing. 

Glancing back over the three last The princess and I^eonora Sanvi* 
acts, whose action we have summed tale are conversing. There has been 
np so briefly, we might select many question of the departure of Tasso. 

“ Priitce.'fS . — ICach day was itself a little life ; 

No care was ciamorou!!, and the future slept. 

3le and ray happy bark the flovving stream, 

AVithout au oar, drew with light ripple down# 

Ifow— -in the turmoil of the present hour. 

The future wakes, and fills the startled ear 
With whisper’d terrors. 

** Leonora. But the future brings 

Now jo vs, new friemlalups. 

** Princess. Lot me keep the old 

Change may amuse, it scarce can profit us. 

I never thrust, witli youthful eagerness, 

A curious hand into the shaken urn 
Of life's e;rcat lottery, witli luipe u> find 
Some object for a restless, untried heart, 

I honour'd him, and therefore have 1 loved 5 
It was necessity to love the man 
With whom my being grew into a life 
Such as 1 had not known, or dreara*d before. 

At first, 1 laid injunctions on royself 
To keep aloof ; I jieldcd, yielded still. 

Still nearer dr«<v — enticed how plea!»antly 
To be how lKV*dly puuUhM ! 

** Lenn(jr.>. If a friend 

Fail with her weak ccmsohitory speceb, 
liCt the still powers of this beautiful world, 

TV'ith silent healing, renovate thy spirit 

" Pnneess. — The world U beautiful! In its wide circuit, 

How much of good is stirnng here and there! 

Alas! tliat it ahouhl ever seeiu removed 
Just one step off I Throughout the whole of life 
St<*p after step, it leads our sick desire 
E'<‘n to the grave, t>o rarely do men find 
What yet seem'd dturtined them — so rarely bold 
What ouce the hand had fortunately clasp’d ; 

"What has been giv’n us, remls itself away, 

And what wc eluteh’d, w e let it loose again ; 

There is a happiness — we know it not. 

We know it^ — and we know not how to prize.** 

Tasso says, w hen he thought himself happy in the lov'c of Leonora d’Estc^ 
** 1 have stflcn dream 'd of this great happinesH-.- 
*Tis here ! — and oh, bow far beyond the dream I 
A blind man, let him reason upon light. 

And on the charm of colour, how be will. 

If once the new>bom day reveal itself,. 

It is a new -born sense/* 

And again on this same felicity, 

** Not on the wide sands of the rushing ocean, 

’Tie in the quiet shell, shut up, conceal’d. 

We find the pearl.” 

It Is in another strain that the poet the anger and hatred of a metUtativo 
speaks when Leonora Sanvitale at- man. It is a hatred which snpports 
tempts to pefsaade hirn that Antonio and exhausts Itself in reasoning ; 
entertains in reality no hostility to- which wc might predict would never 
wards him. In what follows, we see go forth into any act of enmity. It is 
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n mere sentiment, or rather the mere poet rather thinks of hatred than posi- 
conception of a sentiment. For the lively hates. 

" And if I err, I err resolvedly. 

I think of him as of my bitter foo ; 

To think him less than this wonld pow distract^ 

Disemfort me. •It were a sort of folly 
To be with all men reasonable ; ’twere 
The abandonment of all distinctive self. 

Arc all mankind to ns so reasonable ? 

No, no ! Man in his narrow being needs 

Both feelings, love, and hate. Needs he not night 

As well as day ? and sleep as well as waking ? 

. No ! I will hold this man for evermore * 

As pre<‘ions object of my deepest hate. 

And nothing shall disturb the joy I have 
In thinking of him daily worse and worse.” 

AeL 4, Sem« 2. 

Wc conclude with a passage in which he regards as still imperfect* 
which Tasso speaks of the irre.sistiblc Alphouso grants his request, but ad- 
passion he feels for liis own art. He vises him rather to suspend his labour 
has sought permission of the Duke to for the present, and partake, for a 
retire to Rome, on the pica that he season, of the distractions of the world, 
will there, by the assistance of learned He wonld be wise, he tells him, to 
men, bctter'complcte his great work, seek the restoration of his health. 

— It should seem so ; yet have I health enow 
If only I can labour, and this labour 
iVgain bestows tlie only healtli I know. 

It is not well with me, as thou hast seen, 

In this luxuriant peace. In rest I find 
Rest least of all. I not framed, 

Mj spirit was not destined to be borne 
On the soft <*leinent of flowing days, 

And so in Time's great ocean lose itself 
rncheck'd, unbroken, 

** Alplionso . — .Ml feelings, and all impulses, my Tasso, 

Drive thee for ever back into thyself. 

There lies about us many an abyss 
Which Fate lies dug ; the deepest yet of all 
Is here, in our own heart, and very strong 
Is the temptation to plunge headlong in. 

I pray thee snatch thyself away in time. 

Divorce thee, for a season, from thyself. 

The man will gain whale'er the poet lose. 

** Tasso. — One impulse all in vain 1 should resist. 

Which day and night within my bosom stirs. 

Life is not life if 1 inu.st cease to think, 

Or, thinlfing, cease to iM>etize. 

• Forbid the silk>worm any more to spin, 

Because its own life lies upon the thread. 

Still it uncoils the precious golden web, 

Aud ceases not till, dying, it has closed 

Its own tomb o'er it. May the good God grant 
Wc, one day, share the fate of that same worm ! — 

That wc, too, in some valley bright with heaven. 

Surprised with sudden joy, may spread our wing, 

a a ^ 

I feel — I feel it well — this highest art 

Which should have fed the mind, which to the strong 

* Adds strength and ever nowjritfdity, — 

It is destroying me, it hunts me forth, 

Where'er I rove, an exile amongst men.** 

Act V. Scene 2. 
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DAVID THE “ TELYNWR ♦ OR, THE DAUOHTERV TUI \I„ 

A Tale of Wales. 

* 

Df Jossrn Downks. 


The inhabitants of the white moan- 

tain village of K *, in Cardigan- 

shire, were all retired to rest, it 
being ten o’clock. No— a single light 
twinkled from under eates of thick 
and mossy thatch, in one cottage apart, 
and neater than the rest, that skirted 
the steep street^ (as the salmon fishers, 
its chief inhabitants, were pleas(^ to 
CJdl it,) being, indeed, the rock, thinly 
covered with the soil, and fringed with 
long grass, but rudely smoothed, 
where very niggi^d, by art, for the 
transit of a pamboo (cart with small 
wheels of entire wood) or sledge. The 
moonlight slept in unbroken lustre on 
the houses of one story, or without 
any but wdiat the roof slope fonned, 
and several appearances marked it as 
a fisber village. A black, ''oval, pitched 
basket, as it appeared, *bniig against 
the wall of several of the cottages, 
being the coracle^ or boat for one per- 
son, much used on the larger Welsh 
rivers, very primitive in form and 
construction, being precisely describ- 
ed by Ca‘sar in his account of the 
ancient Britons. Dried salmon and 
other fisli also adorned others, pleas- 
ingly hinting of the general honesty 
and* mutual confidence of the limnble 
natives, poor as they wens for 
strangers were never thought of ; the 
road, such as it was, merely mounting 
np to “ the hiir* (the. lofty desert of 
shecpwalk) on one hand, aiuldesceod- 
ing steeply to the river Tivy on the 
Other. A deadened thunder, rising 
from some fall and brawling shallow 
“ rapid” of the river, was the only 
sound, except the hooting of an owl 
ftom some old ivied building, a ruin 
apparently, visible on the olive-hned 
precipice Whind. The russet mass of 
lOMmtain, bulging, as it were, over tbc 
tittle range of cots, gave an air of sc* 
eurity to their picturesque white 
beauty ; while silver clouds curled and 
rolfed in masses, grandly veiling their 


higher peaks, and sometimes canopied 
the roofs, many rcfklened with wall* 
flower; tluJ walft also exhibiting 
streaks of grocii, whore rain.s had 
drenched the vegetating thatch and 
Avoslicd down its tint of yellow green. 
Aged trees, given even to the trunks, 
luxurianfc'ivy ciivelopiDg them as well 
as the branches, stretched their huge 
arms down the declivity loading to 
the Tivy, the fla'^hiiig of who.-o waters^ 
through its rich fringe of underwood, 
caught tlie eye of any one standing on 
the ridge above. A soUtary figure, 
tall and muttled, did .stand with lii«' 
back in contact wiili one of thc-sc 
oaks, so as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from the trunk. 

A poet might imagine, looking at a 
Welsh village by moonlight, lhii> em- 
l>osomcd in pastoral mount ain.-i 
pled with those silver mists who^- 
very motion was peace, ami lulled i»\ 
tlio.se soft solemn sounds, more pern i*- 
breathing than oven sihnte, thai 
Ihrre^ at least, care never came ; tlien' 
jxjace, “ if to be found in the v orld,*’ 
w'ould be surely found ; ami MK*n that 
one light moving — that prettier jiaint- 
ed door siealtliily 0|>ening— would 
Xirovc tliat peace coiifincii to the ele- 
ments only. “ llert^ I am! ** wonhl be 
groaned to his mind'.'< oar by the 
ubiquitous, foul fiend, (hire; for ihenee 
emerged a female form — simplex 
munditiis — the exact description of 
it as to attiiv — rather tall tlian otlier- 
wise, but its chief ebaracteristic, a 
drooping kind of bowed gait, in af- 
feeling unison with a mclanelioly set- 
tled over tlic pale features, so strong- 
ly as to be visible even by the moon 
at a very short distance. Bnisliitig 
away a tear from eatjh eye, nn stu* 
held to her breast a little packet of 
some kind, as soon as she found (as 
she imagined) the coast clear, she 
proceed^, after fastening lier door, 
toward one of tbc bowered footimlhs 


' Harper. 
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leading to the river. The concealed 
man looked after her, prepared to fol- 
low, when some belated salmon fisher, 
his dark coracle, strapped to his back, 
nodding over his head, appeai-ed. 
This lurking personage was nicknameci 
“Lewis the Spy” by the* country 
people, lie was the agent, newly ap- 
l>ointed, to inspect the condition of a 
ohee fine but most neglected estate, 
which had recently come into posscs- 
fllon of a “ Nabob,” as they called 
him — a gentleman who had left Wales 
a boy, and was now on his voya^^ 
Ifome to take possession of a dilapi- 
dated mansion called Talylynii. Lewis, 
Iris forerunner and plenipotentiary, 
w'os the dread and hate of the alaimed 
tenants. He had already ejected from 
his stewardship a good but rather in- 
dolent old man, John Bevan, who had 
grown old in the service of the fonner 
“ squire;” and besides kept watch over 
tlic doings on tbc farms in an occult 
and treacherous manner, prowling 
round their “folds” by dusk, and 
often listening to conversations by 
concealing liimsclf. Sticii was tbc 
man who now' accosted the humble 
fisherman. Ilcverontiallv, as if to the 
terrible landlord himself, the peasant 
bared his head to his sullen represen- 
tative. 

“ Who is that young w’oman ? ” he 
enquired, sternly, though well kuow’- 
ing wlio sbe was. 

“ lliinSacsneg,” answ ered the man, 
bowing. 

“ None of your Dim Saesneg to 
me, fellow',” rejoined I^cwis, sternly. 
“ Did not 1 bear you s^veariug iu 
good English at a ^aesyn (Euglisb- 
man or &Kon) yestenlay ? ” 

The Welshman begged pardon in 
good Saxon, and answ'ered at last — 

“ Why, then, if it please your ho- 
nour, her name be Winifred—her 
other name be Bevan — Mm Bevan, 
the school — her father be Mister 
Bevan of Llancol, steward that was to 
our old squire of the great house, 
* the Hair— Talylynn Hall— w'hcre 
there’s a fine fake. 1 warrant your 
honour has fishe 4 there. .You Sae- 
sonig gentlemen do mostly do nothing 
but fish and shoot in our poor coun- 
tiy; I beg pardon, but you look 
Saesoniadd^ (Saxonliko,) I was think- 
ing — fine lake, but the trout be not to 
compare”^ — 
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“ Well,” interrupted the other, 
laughing, •“ your English tongue can 
wag as glib as your outlandish one. 
A sweetheart in the case there, isn’t 
there? What the devil’s she going 
downvto the river for at this time ot‘ 
night, else ? ” 

“ lyhy, to be sure there be ! ” the 
man answered. “ We all know that ; 
poor thing, she had need find some 
comforter in all her troubles — her 
father so poor, and in debt, to this 
strange foreigner, w'ho’s on the water 
coming home now, and has made pro- 
posals for her in marriage, so they do 
say ; but it’s b'ke your honour knows 
more of that than I do — for be not 
you Mr Lewis, I beg pardon, Lewln 
Lewis, esriuire ? ” 

“And what do you know of this 
sweetheart of hers ? Is he her firsts 
think 3*c? I doubt tliat,” rejoiued 
Lewis, not noticing his enquiry 

“ You may doubt wliat your 
honour pleases, but we don’t — no; 
never man touched her hand hardly, 
never one her lips, before — did have 
it from hev* mother ; but as for this 
one she’s found at last, w'c wish she’d 
a better” 

“ What’s the matter with him. 
tlien ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing more than that he’s 
poor, sir— poor; and that we don’t 
know' much about the strauger” 

“ What ‘ w€ ’ do you mean, wMle 
you talk of ‘we’? ” 

“ Lord bless ye, sir, why us all of 
this banksidc, and this side Tivy, the 
ipreat familj' of us, she’s just like our 
little girl to us all ; for don’t she hav(' 
all our young ones to give ’em learn- 
ing, w'hcther the Cardigan ladies pay 
for ’em or don't ? And wasn’t poor 
dear old John jievan the man who 
-would lend every farmer in the parish 
a help in money or any way, 011I3' for 
asking? So it is, you see, she has 
grown up among ns. This young 
man, though be may be old for what 
1 know, never seeing him in ray life 
— you see, sir, we on this side of Tivy 
are like strangers to the Cardy men, 
t’other side — dwy are Cardie's^ sure 
enow, b'ue ones, as the Saxon foreign 
folk do calk us all of this shire. 1 
w'onldn’t trust one of ’em t’other side, 
no further than I could throw hiui« 
ru tell ye a story ’’ 


o 
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“ Never mind. What about Da- 
vid?” 

** Oh, ho ! Yon know his name, 
then? 'Well, and that’s all I do- 
pretty nigh. He lives wdth a woman 
w'ho fostered him after his ov'n mother 
^ed in travail with liim, they do say, 
who has a little bouse, beyond, that 
Inmp of a monntain, above all the 
others, we see by daylight; ho has 
been in England, and is a strange ono 
for music. He owes (o^^ms, possesses,) 
a beautiful harp — beautiful 1 The I^rd 
knows, some do say, that's all he 
owes in the world, so (except) his 
coracle and the salmon he takes, and 
what young pwple do give him at 
• weddings and biddings, where he goes 
to plsiy : and w’hat's that to keep a 
>vifeV Poor Davy Tclynu'r.' Yet, 
by my soul, we all say we’d rather 
see her his than this foieigiicr gentle- 
man's, who has almost broke her 
heart, they say, by coming between 
her and her own dear one.” 

“ He’s not come yet,” muttered the 
other, .sullenly; adding, sharply and 
bitterly, ** Mighty good <Wen<is you 
ail are, to wish her imimed to a 
beggar, a vagabond harper, rather 
than to a gentleman.” 

“ Why — to be sure, sir — but vows 
be vows — love’s love — and to tell 
truth, .sir,” (the Welsh blood of the 
t’ardy peasant was now up,) “ if any 
foreign, lialf Welsh, half wild Indian, 
<*011 of gentleman had sent his fine 
letters, asking my sweet heart’s friends 
to turn me off, in my courting days, 
and jweparo my wench to be his lady, 
instead of my wife — I’d have — ^I'd 
have 

** What would you have done?” 
asked the other, laughing heartily. 

Cursed him to St Elian ! ” niared 
the other ; then, dropping his voice 
mto a solemn tone, put him into his 
well.* Vd have plagued him, 1 war- 
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rant But for my part,” added the 
man, archly, I don’t believe thcro’s 
any squire lover In the case^nor that 
your honour ever said there is.” The 
agent here vanished, as if in hasten 
abruptly, down the steep path. 

During this (M>nver8ation, Winifred 
had reached the river. While sho 
stands expectant, not in happiness^ 
but in tears, it Is time to say a few 
words of the lover so expected*!. 

David, who was lately bccomo 
known ** on t’other side Tivy,” by the 
name of Nosdethiol 7'efyntpr^ that is, 
“ night -walking liaipcr,” was an idle 
romantic young man. almost grown 
out of youth, who had long lived 
away from Wales, where he had nei- 
ther relative nor friend but one aged 
woman who had been his first iinrsc, 
he having been early left an orphan. 
AVithout settled occupation or habits, 
he was understood alroo.st to depend 
for bread on the salmon he caught, 
anti trilling present.^ received. A 
small portable harp, of elegant- work- 
manship, (adonied with rco/silMW,” 
so ran the tnie^) wa.s the companion of 
his moonlight wanderings. He had a 
whim of serenading those who had 
never heard , of a serenade,” but 
were not the loss sensible of a placitl 
pleasure at being awakened by .mU'L 
music in some summer night. Tim 
simple mountain cottagers, whoso 
slumbers ho thus broke or soothed, 
often attributed the sweet sounds to> 
the kindness of S(»mc wandering inem- 
lM»r of the “ Fair Family,” or 7'i/iuyth 
T^’fh the fairies. Nor did his figurtv 
if discovered vauisblng between the 
trees, if some one ventured to peep 
out, in a light night, dispel the illu- 
sion ; for it appears, that the fairy 
of old AVeish superstition was nor of 
diminntive stature.? That be was 
‘‘very learned,” had somewhere ac- 
quired much knowledge of beoksy 


* $t Elian . — A saint of Wales. There is a well bearing his name ; one of the 
many of the holy wells, or JJTynnofian, in Wales. A man whom Mr Pennant had 
affronted, tbrea;tened him with this terrible vengeance. Pins, or other little offer- 
ings, are thrown in, and the curses uttered over them. 

f In the " History of the Gwyder Family,” it is stated, that some memboni of 
a leaAng ftimily in the reign of Henry VII., being denounoed a« " Llawrnds,” 
mnrdorers, (from Zlawmdt red or blot^y hand,) and obliged to fly the eountry* 
returned at last, and lived long disguised, in the woods and caves, being dressed 
all in green ; so that ** when they were espied by the country people, all took them 
for the ** jynytfl Tfyf^ihe fair family,” and straight ran away. 
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however little of meo, was rraortod 
on both sides of the river ; ana these 
fbw pai*ticulars were almost all that 
was known even to Winifred, who had 
so rashly given all her thoughts, all 
her hopes, all her heart almost, (re* 
serving only one sacred cornet for her 
beloved parents,) to this dangerous 
stranger — for stranger he was still 
to her in almost all outer circum- 
stances of life. This was partly owing 
to the interposition of thatnarrow river, 
however trivial a line of demarcation 
that must appear to English people, 
accustomed to cross even gi*cat rivers 
of commerce, like the Thames, as they 
would step over a brook or ditch, by 
the frequent aid of bridges and boats. 
Ill Wales, bridges arc too costlj' to be 
common. When reai’ed, some un- 
lucky high flood often sweeps them 
away. Intercourse by fciTyboat.s aud 
fords is liable to long interruptions. 
The divellers of opiiosite sides frequent 
diflerent markets, and belong frequent- 
ly to diflbreut countie.s. The nature 
of the soil also often difiers wholly, 
llcucc it happens, that sometimes a 
farmer, whose eye re.<t8 contiuually on 
the little farm and fields of .mother, 
on the opposite ** bank," rising from 
the river running at the hase of liis 
own confronting hill-side, lives on,* 
ignorant almost of the name, quite of 
the character, of their tenant, to whom 
he could almost make himself heard 
by a .shout — if it happens that neither 
ford, fen-y, nor bridge, is within short 
distance. 

“ The people of t’other side,” is an 
expression implying nearly as much 
strangeness, aud contented ignorance 
of these neiglibours, and no neigh- 
bours, as the same 8)iokeii by the peo- 
ple of Dover or Calais, of those t’other 
side the Channel. It was not, there- 
fore, suri)rising that poor Winifred 
(albeit not imprudent, save in this 
new -sprung passion,) might have said 
with the poet, too truly, 

" I know not, I ask not, what guilt’s 
in that heart ; 

1 but know that I love thee, whatever 
thou art.'* 

This wild reckless sentiment (thoogb 
scarcely true to love's nature, wbicli 
is above all things cmious a^nt all 
bclon^g to its object) did in her 
ease iUtistrate ber feeliiigB. Winifred 
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bad lately disclosed to her dear un- 
known ” tlie ruin impending over her 
father, the result of his mingled good- 
nature aud indolence, he having per- 
mitted the tenants to run in arrcais, 
and sailer dilapidations, as already 
said ; — the long neglect, however, of 
the East Izidinn landlord being at the 
root of the evil, who had been as re- 
miss in his dealings with thoisteward 
as the steward with the tenants. The 
first appearance of this newly ap- 
pointed agent, who announced the 
early return of his employer to take 
posscssidh of the decayed manor-house, 
was as sudden as ominous of the 
ruin of old John Bevan. The hope 
he held out of the “ Kabob ” espous- 
ing his long- remembered child, Wini- 
fred, and the consequent salvation of her 
father, seemed too romantic to be be- 
lieved. Yet this man proved himself 
duly accredited by his principal,and 
exercised his power already with se- 
verity. The fine old house of Taly- 
lynn, a raausiou rising close to a small 
beautiful lake skirtccl by an antique 
park with wwiiy deer, was already 
almost prei)«rcd for the recep- 
tion of the “ squire from abroad.” 
Meanwhile— what most excited tho 
ill-will of the tenantry — this odious 
» persecutor of the all-beloved John 
Bevan bad also furbished up a neat 
old house adjoining the park gate, aa 
a residence for himself ; wliilc poor 
Bevan’s fann-house of Llaucol was 
suffered to fall into ruinous decay — - 
the new steward even neglecting to 
keep it weather-tight. 

Thus decayed, and almost minons, 
it seemed more in harmony with the 
fortunes of the ever resigned and pa- 
tient man. But his less placid dame, 
after losing the scrv'ices of Winifred, 
had fallen into a j[>eeyish sort of de- 
spondency, as th£ father, missing her 
society, and its finer spedes of con- 
solation, had sunk into a more placid 
apathy. 

David had received the hint of her 
possible self-devotion to the coming 
“ squire ” with very little philosophy, 
little temper, and no allowance for the 
feelings of an only daughter expecting 
to see a white-headed, food father, 
dragged from his home to a jail. He 
had been incensed; be had wronged 
her by imputations of sordid motives — 
of pride, of amtoinpt for hirndf as a 
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beggar ; and at last broke from her in 
sullen resentment, afrer requiring her 
to bring all his letters, at their next 
interview, which was to bo a farewell 
one. And now she was bringing cve^ 
thing she had received from liini, in 
sad obedience to this angry demand. 
Nor was all his wrath, his injustice, 
and his despair, really unacceptable to 
her secret heart. She would not have 
had him patient under even the pros- 
pective possibility of her niariylng an- 
other. 

But his manner at this meeting an- 
nounced a change in his wh^c senti- 
ments. 

His veiy first words, (cold, yet kind, 
but how altered in tone!) with his 
constrained deportment, expressed his 
acquiescence in her purpose, whether 
pride, Jealonsy,' or a juster estimate 
of her filial virtue, had induced the 
stem resolve. 

Winifred had never known the full 
Strength of her own pas.sion till now ! 
The idea of an early eternal end to 
their -ungratified loves, wliich had for 
•ome time become familltfr to her own 
secret mind, assumetf a new and 
strange terror for her imagination 
the moment it ceased to be hers ahne. 
The shock was novel and overiwworing, 
when the separation seemed acqui(?sced 
in by him, thus putting it out of her 
own power to he.sitate further be- 
tween devotion to the lover or to the 
parent, ^lis reconciIe<l manner, his 
calm taking her by the hand, even the 
kiss which ahe could not resist, were 
more painful than liU utmost i^esent- 
oieut would have been. Yet there 
was a sad severity in his look, as bis 
fine countenance of deep melancholy 
turned to the bright moon, which a 
little comforted her, and indicated 
that it was pride rather than patience 
which led to his afiei^d contentment. 
He had not a parent to nerve his 
heart to the .<(acrifice. 

** I passed pour home yesterday,” 
lie began sarcastically : is a fine 

place again, already, that hall of Taly- 
lynn, and wants only as fine a mis- 
tress*” 


**Ton wrong me, David on 
mp We and sonl you do, dear David I” 
mi jreplied sobbing. *Ti8 a hateful 
horrid hall! If it were only I, 
yonir poor lost Winifred, that was to 
suffer, okt bow mu^h gooncr would 


I be. carried dead into a vault, than 
alive, and dressed in all the finest 
silks of India, into that dreadful 
house you twit me withf — nnkiml, 
unkind!” And almost fainting, her 
head supk upon his shoulder, and his 
arm was required to sap}>ort her. 

Instantly she recovered, and stood 
erect. “ But oh, David, there is an- 
other dreadful place, and another dear 
being besides you, dearest, that 1 
think of night and day 1 The hoirid 
castle jail — my dear, dear father! 
Oh, if this Lewis speaks truth, and if 
that strange boy — I only knew bini 
as a boy, yon know— who has powei' 
to rnln him, {wdl surely ruin him ! ) 
will indeed forgive him all lie owes ; 
will really bi^A^me his sou— hi.** son- 
in-law, instead of his mcrcites.s crtMli- 
tor; oh! could 1 refiwe my part, 
shocking part though it be ? 1* shonM 
not suffer long, David— 1 feci 1 shou! I 
not.” 

‘‘And pray, what kind of youth— 
bop as you are pleased to cfJl liiin - 
wa.<* this nabob then?” enquired her 
lover, af>parently startled at learning 
the fact of her having had some prO- 
vioiw knowledge of his powerful 
rival. 

“ A yonth ! a mere child, when I 
last saw him,” she answered, ** 1 
thought you had known all about 
him.” 

Nothing more, than his name ; 
how’ came \ on in his company ? ” 

IfU father, living in India, wa-? 
lia!f-!)rothfT to our old squire, Fitx- 
.'irthur of Talylynn. His mother dy- 
ing, hw widower father, whose heal tit 
was bntkcn up before, enme over 
here, this IxMiig his native countiy', in 
hope of recovering it; but died at 
Talylynn, leaving one child, that 
little orphan boy, heir, after his half- 
uncle*s death, to all this property. 
You have often heard me tell how 
like tw'o brothers niy dear father and 
ovr old squire were always— though 
father was only a steward— how In* 
used to have mo at the groat hoitsc, 
for a month at a time, where ho bad 
me taught by a lady who lived with 
him, before 1 went to school; and ao 
I ns^ often to see that Mule boy in 
black — very queer and sullen be was 
thought ; but he had no playfellow, 
except an owl that he kept tame. 1 
remember, and cried when be buried 
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him in tlio garden, — the only time he 
\\ as ever known to cry, he wiis so still 
and stern. It was I caught him, then 
acting the sexton by himself, close 
by the liigh box hedge, under a great 
tree. I remember the spot mow, and 
remember how angry I made him by 
Jaughiiig.” 

“ And you did wrong to laugh, if 
it was so serious to him.” 

Oh ! but 1 did not know he was 
crying when I laughed, and was sorry 
when I detected it. One thing was, 
the uid gentleman was so jovial, and 
loved a good laugher, and was rather 
too fond of wine, and mostly oat 
hunting, so that the poor boy had to 
find his own amusement. He seemed 
fond of me, but liated, he said, his 
uncle, and his hounds, and his ways, 
and every thing there but his own 
owl ; so that nobody was sorry when 
ho was fetched back to India, to lie 
))nt in the where he was to make 
tlie fortune he has now made, 1 sup- 
pose.” 

“ And your little heart did throl^ 
little, aud sink for a day, when this 
playfellow was shipped off for life, as 
you thought, and you €Ud remember 
his funeral tears over hisiowl, aud” — a 
rjuaver of voice and betrayed earnest- 
ness revealed the Jealous pang shoot- 
ing across the heart of the speaker ; 
but her own was too heavy aud deep- 
ly anxious to prolong this desultory 
talk. 

She only added — “ Heaven knows 
how little 1 thought that poor stranger 
boy would ever grow to be w hat he is 
to me now.” 

“ What he is to yout Why, what 
hen is he, Winifred 
“ The horror of my thoughts, my 

ireams, my” she answered soh- 

.>ing. “But why should I say so? 
iVicked 1 am to feel him so, if he is 
mleed to be the saviour of my dear, 
Icar father ! ” And she turned away 
0 shed adieving tears. 

“And this little packet contains 
ny letters— a//, docs it?” ho asked, 
ouchiug the small parcel she had de- 
) 08 ited within a cleft of the hollow 
iver-side tree, by whic^ they stood, 
he post-office of t|icir happier days, 
wherp, concealed by thick moss 
gathered fVom the bole, those letters 
had every one been searched for and 
found— with what a leap of heart, 
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first felt ! how fondly thrust into her 
bosom, for the leisure delight of open- 
ing at home— aud all in vain! 

“ All but one,” she answered trem- 
ulously ; “ I brought them because 
you bade me — but yon were so angry 
//«»— let me take them back?” and 
she clutched them eagerly. “ At 
least we may wait, David— we don’t 
know yet ; 1 do suspect that Lewis 
Lewis— he shuns me as if he was 
conscious of jsomc wickedness ; he’s us 
horrid to me as his master — ^the 
thought of his master — I do fbrbodc 
something awful from that man ! It 
was but just before I heard 3 ’on 
blushing among those great low 
branches, iu your coracle, that I fan- 
cied I saw him stealing, as if to 
watch, or perhaps waylay yon ; but I 
am full of dismal thoughts.” 

lie had not the heart to force his 
letters, so reluctantly resigned, from 
her chilly hand. But he held iu his 
what was calculated to inspire pain 
(][uitc as poignant. In the fond ad- 
miration of^Jicr fancy’s first object, 
she had vchcnjently longed for a por- 
trait of that rather singular face— a 
long oval, with lofty forehead, already 
somewhat comigated by habits of 
deep thought, hi liis lonely night-lov- 
ing existence ; its mixture of passion, 
dumb poetry, its constitutional or ad- 
ventitious profound melancholy, ever 
present, till his couiiteuauce gradually 
lighted up, after her coming and her 
animating discourse, like some deep 
gloomy valley growing light as the 
sun surmounts a lofty bank, gleaming 
through its pines. She had forced 
him to take a piece of money for pro- 
curing this so desired keepsake, and 
every time they met, she had fondly 
hoped to have the little portrait put 
into her hand. J^Now, instead, he 
presented the un^ed money— would 
she retain the image of a sweetheart 
in the home of her stem and lonlly 
husband? Her heart confessed that 
slie must no longer wish for it— but it 
sunk within her at the thought, how 
soon that innocent would be a gniltv 
wish ; and when he surprised her with 
the money sosuddenly, she involuntari- 
ly shuddered, forcbore to close her hand 
upon it, let it slide firom her palm, and 
murmured only with her innocent 
plaintiff voice, “J shall never liave 
your picture now— netw/” And 
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then she dejected her eyes to the little 
parcel of letters, written, received, 
kissed, and kept, like soinetliiug holy, 
80 long in vain ; and all the chaiming 
hopeful hours in wliloh ea^ph was 
found, when some longer absence had 
given to each a deeper interest, and 
higher value — ^those hours never to 
return, came t^hadowing over her 
mind, memory, and soul, and a le- 
tliargy of despairing grief imposed a 
ghost-like semblance oi\ calm on her 
whole figure, and her face slowly as- 
sumed a deadly paleness, even to the 
lips, visible even by the moon. David 
grew alarmed, relapsed into the foil 
fondness of former hours, folded the 
dumb, drooping, and agonized young 
woman in iiis anus, to his bosom I 
without her betraying conscionsnes^, 
and yet she was not fainting; she 
stood upright, and her eyes, tlmngli 
^xed as if glazc‘d, still exprc,«.sed love 
in their almost shocking fixedness. 

The young man grow terrified. 
“ Ix»ok up ! si>eak to me ! Winifred, 
dettr Winifred, niy ow^ Winifred, in 
spite of all ! ” he bi*okcjorlh. Smihj 
at me, iny dearc'^t, once more, and 
keep these f<»oliah letters you so value, 
keep them a//.” And he thiiist them 
into her passive hand. 

Arotiscd by his words and action, 
poor Winifml, starting with a gcisp, 
wildly* ki<sed the little packet, anti 
thanked him by an embrace more 
passionate than her prudence or mo- 
desty would have ftemiitted, had they 
been hapjty. 

“And my portrait — my ugliness in 
paint, and on ivory too, dearest, you 
shall have yet, as yon desire it,” he 
added, forcing i>leasantry ; “ only do 
not fall into that frightful sort of 
trance again.” 

He little knew what deadlincss of 
thoughts, almost of purpose, had pro- 
duced that Jong abstracted fit. The 
most exemplary pnidencc (the result 

a sound mind and heart) had char- 
ncterised this young woman till now. 
While yet at home, her bodily acthity 
4 na|ifi 8 ed Tier parents. Tlicir means 
faiviug been long bnt low, they liad 
4 illle %clp in their dair}' and small 
Jhmiiig concems. She often sur- 
|j|lsed her mother with the ^lit of 
butter already chnmed, the ewes 
a&eady mi&cd, or the cheeses pressed, 
'When she arose, was abroad lu 
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^10 heavy dows of morning, whc 4 i the 
fiun at mldsiunmer rises in what is 
properly the night, regarded as the 
hoar of rest— abroad, happy and chc^n*- 
fnl, calling the few cows in the misty 
meadov s. Nor did this habit of early 
rising pi'ovent her indulging at night 
her one unhappy habit — romance- 
reading ; a pleasure which she enjoyed 
tliroiigh tlic kindness of many ladies 
of^tlictomi of Cardigan, who after- 
wards established her in her school 

nt K . They supplied her with 

these dnngeroiiB volumes that exalted 
passion — love in excess — above nil 
the aims and pursuits of life : repre- 
sented her M^ho love.** most madly as 
most wonhy of sympathy ; and even, 
too often, crowned the tieroine with 
the palm of of self-martyrdcmi— mak- 
ing suicide itself no longi'r a crime or 
folly, bnt almost a virtue, under cer- 
tain eiuitingpiicies. 

When poverty iiicrca.sed, the activity 
of her powerful intellect w;*.* brought 
|pto display, as nnieh as licr personal 
activity had Wen, in devising re- 
.soiirees. She had ncqiiin‘<l some skill 
in drawing, through the kin(luc.ss of 
the neighbouring gentr>% and she iin- 
pn»v<Ml hef^lf so far as to exeente. 
very n*si»ectnble drawing? of l lie ruins 
of Kilgerran Castle, on her own river, 
and f>tl»cr fine scenes of W ales : and 
these were sold for her (<»r rather for 
her parents) by others, at fair.s and 
wakes, where she never appeared her- 
,self. When residing at the village, 
her wheel was heard in the iiioming 
before others were .stirring, ami ut 
late night, after every other one 
was still. Her little light, gleaming 
ill the lofty vDlagc, espied between 
the hanging trees, w'a.® the guiding star 
of the belated fisher tip the naiTow 
goaCs-palh which led to tin' village, 
v/ho could alway.'; obtnin light for his 
pipe at “ J 1 /m« / iemwX the school,'’ 
when not a easement hud exhibited a 
lapi'r for lionm. But the evil of all 
this wear and tear of mind and body 
was, that it malutaiued an unnatural 
state of excitement in the one, and of 
weakness (disgitist'd by that fever of 
imagination) in the other. Sleep, tlm 
preserver of health and tranquillity of 
mind, w*a 8 oxchantmd for lonely emo- 
tions excited by night reading. She 
was weeping over the dramatist'.^ 
fifth act of tragedy, or the romancist’s 
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more morbid appeals to the passions, 
while nature demanded rest. Then 

accidental meeting with the young 
liarper — he recovering a book she had 
di-oppcd into tlic Ti vy out of her hand, 
from having fallen asleep through 
i^xertiou, and restoring it with a grace 
•quite romance-hero like-produced a 
new era, and new excitement — that 
of the heart. Thenceforth, she became 
“ of imagination all comj)act,” how - 
ever her strong sense preserved her 
•purity and virtue. But no more* 
-dangerous lover could be imagined 
than siicli a loose hanger-on, rather 
than member, of society as David the 
Telynwr — for Im nature was iters ; 
oxcept, i>erhap8, in virtuous resolu- 
tion, he was a female Winifred. Yet 
he possessed a romantic leaning, at 
least, to virtue s side.” 

Tiiis w'as oddly exemplified now% 
fto return to their present pu^^itiotl ;) 
for as soon as her partial recovery hatl 
removed his alarm, he grew cold, and 
almost severe m his manner, and broke 
forth — 

“ thcn,WinifiTd would willingly 
pore over the love-letters of a sweet- 
heart w'hile under a hu8))and\s roof! 
tShe thinks this beauty enough for 
Jiim — slic would reserve her thougl»ts, 
wishes, every thing else, for his ohl 
rival ; — every thing but wliat a ring, 
and a tew worths, makes his right by 
law, the poor husband is to leave to 
any old sw'ectheart that may come 
prowling round Jiis gates! That's 
gross ! Is it «o/, Winifred V *’ 

Alas ! tlie heart-broken young wo- 
man had been niedituling on far other 
issue to their brief attadiment ! On 
death ! — death on her wc<lding-day, 
as the only means of preserving at 
once her fiitlier’s lilwrty and her own 
virtue; for her reading had taught 
her that marriage, wlierc the mind 
and lioart w^cre so wholly engaged 
■elsewhere, w^as no better than legalised 
prostitution. With a look of dark 
intensity of meaning, Winifred broke 
her lengthened silence, saying hol- 
lowly — 

“ I was not looking so far forward — 
1 was not looking beyond dtal day— 

not to that ” nighty she would have 

said, but modesty stopped her speech. 

And you can be so calm ! so thought- 
ful 1 Ym can be reasoning about my 
duties during a life! you can bo 


pleading for my future husband ! Oh, 

I wish I were like you ! And yet, I 
bless God, that you are not like me / 

I would not have you feel as I do fm* 
the world I No, not even know what 
1 am Reeling, thinkiug, dearest, at this 
moment.” 

“No! ” David again muttered, more 
and more severely, “ 1 camiot submit 
to have my letters and trifiing keep- 
sakes to be tossed about by him ! It 
is weakness to wish it, Winifred Be- 
van ; and ftrorse for me to grant it.” 

“ You shall have them ali — aU — all i ” 
slic exclaimed, in passionate agony, 
composed of tenderness, anguish, 
auger, recklessness, with a bittci-uess 
of ii’ony keener to her own heait,thaii 
to him who roused that terrible reac- 
tion of her nature. “I’ll run and 
fetdi them all this .veiy night ! Oh, 
they'll serve for f/onr new love. You 
may copy your letters. I'm sure, if 
she have a human heart, they’ll move 
it — they’ll win it I Strike my name 
out, and you may send the very letters. 
She will not know that another heart 
was brokcTf by giving them up ! She 
will not kuAv the stains are tears of 
pleasure dropped upon them! And 
you shall have that too, if you will — 
if you must ! 

“Which? what? dearest creature, 
but compose yourself— pray do ! ’’ he 
said, again alarmed. 

I'hat you sent with the lock of 
hair— t/ii’s hair!’' she answered wildly. 
“ But you will leave me the little lock? 
Oh, there’s plenty to cut for amther 
here ! ” and she laughed hysterically, 
frightfully, and played with his pro- 
fusion of raven hair ; but it was mourn- 
ful play. “ I^jave me — do leave poor 
Winifred that, David, for tlie love of 
God ! In mercy, leave it ! I will not 
ask for the iurture again— I will not 
wish it, if ^otf^ay 1 must not ; but the 
hair — the poor bit of hair — he! oh, 
misery ! he sliall never see it I I my- 
self will never cry over it— never look 
at it, if you think it wrong- never till 
I’m dying, David — dying! There 
will be no harm then, you know, in 
looking — in a poor dying creature’s 
look, who has done with passions, life, 
love, everything. And none— none 
shall see it but £ose who lay mo out, 
or tlmy who find my — oh 1 we none of 
US know wheip wo may die, or how ! It 
may be alone, dearest — alone / Oh, 
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tho comfort it will be to bnve a part from tlio dear object, and rested her 
of very you to hold — to hold by, like forehead against the trunk of theh* 
this ve^ hand, in my death-damp old tree of assignation ; and a steady, 
one. Let me have itT* she shriliy sadder shower of tears, ndieving her 
implored, in delirious energy. “I fall heart, followed this storm of vari- 
want it to take w'itli me to my death- ousatid sapid emotions, sweeping over 
bed — to my death-pit — my grave, one weakened mind, like thtmder- 
whatover it may be— to heaven itself clouds clmrged with electric (ire, borne 
— to our place of meeting again, if it on a whirlwind over a whole land- 
were possible ! Oh, tiiat it were pos- scape, in a few minutes of mingled 
sible! and that I might bring bock to gloom and glory. For, in thesnbliino 
you there the kiss— tho long kiss — of lyassiou, whatever bo its nature, is 
you shall leave on these wretched lips * there not a terrible joy, a secret glori- 
when wo part for ever and for ever fjdng of the earthy nature, which wo 
liero ! Will you take it from me, may compare to such elemental war— 
David, my lieKrt, my soul? No, you now hanging all heaven in mouruiDg, 
will not V' and bringing night on noonday, aittl 

The crisis of love’s parting agony presently iiiiiminatiiig that day with 
w'as at its height, ilolf-cunscions of a ghastly, momentary light, brilliairt 
her own dangerous prostration of .soul even beyond its own ? 
and mind under its {)ower, sbe turned 

CujiPTKa U. 


Llaneol, the dilapidated fann-house 
of the expelled stcw'ard, old llevau, 
stood beautifully in a wfK)dod glen, 
watered by a shallow stream, l^etween 
a brook and river iti .si/e. A pretty 
greensward, of penwtual vivid hue, 
KtR*tched f]ulto up to the threshold — 
its fold,” or farm-yard, l)eitig suiall, 
and situated behind. A wooded 
mountain ro.se opposite, topped by a 
range of many-tinted cliffs, splintered 
like thumler-stiiekeii battlements, and 
resembling, in their fretted and time* 
worn fronts, rich catticdral architecture 
in ruins. £.xtensi vc sheep- walks rose 
ill russet, lofty barrenness behind, but 
allowing below breadth for venerable 
oaks, and a profusion of underwood, 
to shelter the white, but no longer 
w'cU - thatched, farm - cottage, and 
sci’eenlng that umbrageous vi^ey from 
the colder wind ; while the many sheep, 
seen, and but just sben, dotting the 
lofty barrier, b^utided the scene by 
the pastoral ideas which their dim- 
seen white inspired. Only the songs 
of birds distinguished the noondav 
ibora the nMt, unless when tho floii 
w«i beard m the bam, through the 
qieb doom of which, celoui^ by 
mosses, the river glistened, and 
tlMi^.gre^ with its geese, Reamed rite 
move idctoiesquely for this rustic 
petipeotivo. 

As Wlidfted wes mioidiJiig this 
tranquil vale-«-lier Barivn vale— after 
na abseoee at ^ t/omm of Card!-* 


gan, where f^iie had been 
assistance for her father, with littlo 
SUCCORS, slio was startled by tho 
unusual sound of mttuy voicc.R, aud 
soon saw', aghast, the whole of tixi 
rustic furniture standing about on 
tho pretty green, her intaut play-place; 
the uuUy auctioneer mounted on the 
well-known old oaken table ; oven her 
mother’s wheel w'as already knocked 
dow'u and sold, and her father's own 
great wicker chair was ready to lx» 
put up, while rude boys w ere trying iU 
rickety antiquity by a furious rocking. 

On no occasion is so much joviality 
indited (in Wales) os on that of an 
auction under a distress for rent,” 
(which was the case here)— an occa- 
sion of calamity and ruin to tho 
owner. £vcn in the event of -^an 
anction caused by a death, where the 
common coarse of nature has removeri 
the posses-sor from those goods and 
chattels” which are now useless to him, 
a sale is surely a melancholy apectado 
to creatures who use their nrinds, and 
possess feelings befitting a brotherhood 
of Christians, or even heathens. To sec 
the inmost recesses of home, sweet 
homo,” thrown open to all strangers ; 
the most treasured articles (often 
descended aa bebcylooma finom ances- 
tors, and tbersfiMis possessing an in- 
trinsle value, qnito nnsusp^ted by 
others, fbr tb# owner,) ransackedv 
tossed from band to hand, and at last 
knocked down *’ at a nominal price 
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— even this is a mournful exhibition. 
But where the ruthless band of his 
brother man has wrested those valu- 
ables from their possessor, instead of 
inevitable death^s tearing him from 
tliom — where that very owner and 
his family are present, sadly listening 
tt) the ceaseless jokes (thoughtlessly 
inhuman) lavished by the auctioneer, 
and re-echoed by the crowd, over 
those old familiar objects — witnessing 
the happy excitement of rival bidders, 
and ahe universal pleasure over his 
ruin, like the cry and docking of vul- 
tures over a battle-field, witnessed by 
wretches still alive, though mortally 
wounded; what can exceed the shock- 
ing transgression of human brotherhood 
presented by such a scene ! A scene of 
every-day occurrence— a scene never 
seeming to excite even one reflection 
kindred to these natural, sureh^ and ob- 
vious feelings — yet one terribly recall- 
ing to the iiensive observer that axiom, 
Homo ad hominein lupiis eH ! Doubt- 
less the fraudulent or utterly reckless 
debtor is, in the eye of reason, the 
first “ wolfish” assailant of his bro- 
ther, But how many of these familiar 
tragedies arc as truly the result of 
unfoi’cseon, unforeseeable coutingeu- 
eies, as diseases or other events, con- 
sidered the visitations of God ! One, 
<»r two, or three, sick and lieavy 
licarts and w’ounded minds, iu the 
midst of a hundred happy, light ones, 
buoyed up by fierce cupidity and keen 
bargain- hunting, and exhilarated by 
drink and by fun, and all drawn together 
by the misery of those outcast few\ 

Boor Bevau had been taken by sur- 
piise iu this sudden execution, put in 
by liis treacherous supplantcr, Lewis 
Lewis. But what most excited the 
anger of his old attached neighbours, 
was the fact that many of these ^ods 
were bought by an agent of Lewis, to 
finish furnishing his own newly re- 
naiiwd house by the old piuk wall. 
Winifred learned that her parents had 
removed to a friendly neighbours, at 
some distance, but suspected the worst 
—his removal to jail. 

Not DOW the weakness of woman 
prevailed over her presence of mind, 
as we have lately seen it do in her 
interview with a oelovod object. She 
commanded her agitation, so far as to 
bid for her father's old chair, but in 
vain ; for her timid bidding, /altered 
from behind a crowds failed to catch 
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the^ear of the jocular auctioneer, (who, 
in Wales, must always be somewhat 
of a mountebank,) and the favourite 
chair was gone at once, after the 
wheel, and the many old familiar 
chattms which she saw standing, now 
the property of strangers. 

Events crowded fast on each other, 
huiTying on that terrible hour in which 
a revolting act of sclf-devotiou was to 
render even this domestic horror of 
litt le injury to her pai*ents. “I will buy 
* daddy* a* better chair, or be shall 
have enough to buy a better, when 1 
am gone,** she murmured to herself. 
For now the nimour grew rife, that 
Mr Fitzarthur had actually landed, 
was daily expected ; and, in confir- 
mation, she received through a neigh- 
bour present, a letter left for her by 
her father, stating that he had now 
actually received, under the Nabob's 
own hand, a proposal of marriage, 
which the generous old man (who 
well knewher engagements to another) 
solemnly charged her to reject, at all 
hazards to himself, lie further begged 
her to coinc^juickly to the temporary 
place of refuge he and her mother had 
found under the roof of a hill cottage, 
just now tcnantlcss through the death 
of a relative. Thither, with heavy 
heart, Winifred hastened by the first 
light of morning. 

“ The hill,** an expression much in 
the months of Welsh rural people, 
signifies not any particular one, as it 
w'ould in England, but the whole 
desolate regions of the mountain 
heights ; the homeless place of ever- 
whistling winds, and low bellowing 
clouds, mingling with the mist of Iho 
mountain, into one black smoke-like 
rolling volume — ^tho place of dismal 
pools and screaming kites, full of bogs, 
concealed by a sickly yellowish herb- 
age ill the midslTof the russet waste, 
boundlessly weaiyhig the eye with its 
sober monotony of tint. If a pool or 
lake relieve it by reflecting the sky, 
on approach it is fonnd choked 
round by high rashes, and shadowed 
by low strangely-shap^ rocks, tinted 
by mosses of dingy hue ; the water that 
glistened pleasantly in the distance, 
shrinks now to a mere pond, (the 
middle space, too deep for bnllrnshes 
and other weeds to tifiie root.) Hifr 
deep stillness, pr the unintermlttecl 
hollow blowing of tiie wind (according 
to the weather) are equally mounifuk 
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The rotten soil is cleft and toni into 
galleys and small channels, in which the 
mahogany-coloured rivulets, springing 
irom Bie iwat morass, straggle silently 
with a sluggish motion in h^^nnony 
■with the lifeless scene. There, if a 
weedy-roofed hut do appear, (detected 
by its thill feeble smoke colnmn) or 
4he shepherd who tenants it should 
show his solitary hgurc in the dis- 
tance, the only upright object where 
Is not one tree-trunk, , neither the 
home of man nor man's apiiearanec 
lessens the sense of almost savage 
solitude ; the one so lonely, not a 
smoke-wreath being visible all round, 
beside; the other, as he loiters by, 
watching some sheep on some dist^int 
bank, so shj^ and wild- looking, and, 
to appearance, so melancholy, so for- 
lorn. Meanwhile, as wa “ jdod o«r 
weary way,” some dip in the wavy 
round of olive-hued lumpish moun- 
tains, or an abrupt huge chasm of aw- 
ful rocks, each side being almost per- 
{tcndicnlar, startles the traveller with 
A far-down prospect ofsj^pie snnsbin}*, 
rich, leafy, valley re||ion, at once 
showing at what a bleak elevation he 
has been roaming so long, and tanta- 
lizlng him w'Lth the contrast of that 
far, far off, low, luring landscape, 
rendering more irksome than before 
the dead, heathery desert, inter- 
minably undulating before, bohhul, 
and all round him. 

The little farm whither old Bevan 
had retired, stood high in such u 
ritisert as this, on the very verge of 
such a mountain- portal, (a 6ir/r/i, 
pronounced boolch, the Welsh call 
it,) an antique stone cottage, hanging 
like a nest on one of the .side banks, 
dismal itself, but all that under world 
of pastoral pleasantness below, in full 
thongh dim per.spe^ive. A premature 
decay is always visible on these kind 
of wild, weather-beaten homes, in 
the tom thatch ; the walls tinged with 
green, and generally propped to resist 
the effects of the powerful winds. If 
whltb-washed, which they really are, 
lioad streaks of green are visible, from 
the freqnent heavy rains, tinged by 
•the mosses and weeds of the roof, 
'^nie clouds, attracted by the lieiglits, 
^oareer on the strong blast, so low and 
olose, as often to shat up the dingy 
human nest in a dreary day of its 
own, while all below is blue serene. 

To this melancholy abode, its few 


rustic chattels still standing there, left 
since the death of its tenant, Winifred 
tolled np by a steep, wild, bnt woU- 
knowu track, bnt found not father, 
mother," or living thing, except one, 
so muds in unison with the wild me- 
lancholy of the scene, as to exalt it 
almost to horror. This was n 
wretched idiot man, dressed in female 
attire,, perfectly Inirinless, and kept, 
as a parish paii|>er, at an adjacent 
farm, lie was noted for fidelity to 
any one who fiattcred him bw some 
little commission. This ragged object 
presented to her the key of the padlock 
on the door, with the words “ gone, 
gone, gone ! ” She entered, and found, 
to her surprise^ excidlent refreshment 
provided in the desolate house, evi- 
dently but lately deserted. Jim what 
riveted her eyes, was a letter to her- 
self in the handwriting of David, but 
tremulously written, nnnouiiciiig his 
inability to keep an appoint nient, 
(one more!) which they had mude, to 
part for ever — her terrible distress, it 
will be remembered, on the last occa- 
sion. deterring the young man from 
any further trial of her feelings. Ht? 
further informed her that Mr I'itzar- 
thur was certuinl}' arriv ed, and had 
taken up his temporary abode at the 
pretty house by the park, designed by 
Lewis Ijcwis for his own residence. 
Moreover, she learned that her father 
and mother anxiously expected her at 
that house to wiiich they had re- 
lUOvtHl, but did not reveal that he had 
been removed in the care of two bailiffs, 
and the house named was but a rest- 
ing place ill his tnuisit to jail. 

When the mind is enfeebled by re- 
peated blows, it often happens that 
some one, which to others may appear 
the slight e.st of all, proUnces the 
greatest effect, its pain buiag quite 
disproportioiied to its real imi'kortance. 
Thus it hap]>cncd, that, amidst all her 
trials, Winifred felt the loss of her 
father’s favourite chair as a crowning 
misery, trivial as was that loss, when 
bai>e itself was lost. She had identi- 
fied that very humble cliattel with his 
figure almost her life long. She almost 
expected to see the two fair hands 
(for, truth to teU, the aged stew'ard 
had never worked hard) on each 
side, and the venerable kind face pro- 
jected forwards from its deep concave, 
arched over tltat white bead, to smile 
welcome to her even as it stood out 
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on the little green. The intrusion of 
boj clowns, one after another, into its 
scat seemed a giicvous insult to the 
unhappy owner, though absent. Yet 
A sad comfort rose in the thought of 
her ability to reinstate liei« father in 
all his lost comforts, through this ter- 
rible marriage. Then she gi*cw impa- 
tient in her longing to console him by 
asswance of this, notwithstanding his 
generous wish that her hand should 
go where he knew' her heart had irre- 
trievably been given. Kut these re- 
pented disappointments in finding the 
parents she longed to fold to her 
bosom, postponing this little gratifica- 
tion, (the telling him she would repur- 
chase the old family chair,) now quite 
overcame the fortitude she had till 
now exhibited. She sate down sick 
at heart — tnimed with aversion from 
the refreshment her fatigue required, 
and wept bittcrl}'. Superstition, and 
tw'o mysterious incidents, even while, 
she remained on the hill, if indeed they 
were more than superstition’s coinage, 
helped to depresN her. Just Ix^fore 
she reached this forhmi house with the 
haggard, aged, horrid- looking idiot 
piwlmg round it, with his rags liut- 
toriug ill the wind, she thouglit that 
the figure of the hated stewanl and 
spy moved along a wild path on the 
opjwsite side of that great mountain- 
cleft, travei-sed by a noisy torrent al- 
most tbc depth of the whole hill, near 
the top of which tliis cottage was 
perched. His being there alone was 
nothing marvellous, but an ominous 
horror seemed, in her mind, to hover 
round that man, w ho (as if conscious 
of some deadly evil which was tlurongh 
him to overwhelm her some time) 
studiously avoided dii'cct intercourse 
with his victim. 

The second iuoident wdihdi might 
have sprung from the dw'clliiig of her 
mind’s eye on the absent features of 
him, who, it seemed, refused to meet 
her again, was an apparition, or what 
ehe deemed such, of her dear Niglit- 
harper ! One of those dense flying 
clouds, so common even at moderate 
elevations when the mists roll down 
the hills, suddenly enveloping the lone 
lofty spot, left but a little area of a 
few yards for vision, a dungeon walled 
with fog, which kept circulating furi- 
ously on the blast like a groat smoke, 
in continnous whirls. And through 
some momentary fissure in tliis white 


wall, she imagined the pallid and 
almost ghastly visage of her forsaken 
lover appeared intensely looking to- 
ward her, as she stood on the rude 
threshold, looking out on the temx>o- 
rary storm that had shut her up. 
Her vague apprehension of some evil 
arising to David, her mind’s perpetual 
object, from the man she l>elLeved 
herself to hav** espied just before, was 
rarely absent from her thought. Com- 
bining the. two appearances, she be- 
came more and more fancy-fraught, 
thus confined, as it were, in an ele- 
mental solitude of the mountain and 
the cloud, wL^, for the present, wo 
leave her, to narrate the fate of her 
father. 

Tlie novel calamity of an*est for 
debt was borne by therespt'ctable old 
man, John Bevan, with a patience and 
dignity that no study of philosophy 
could have inspired. Tbougli some- 
wliat inactive, he felt that, in the 
honest discharge of his duty, he stood 
acquitted in the sight of God, tliough 
not ill the^gyo of the law, of all fault, 
at least of jyiy one meriting the terri- 
ble punishment of imprisonment. It 
was near nightfall when two emis- 
saries of the law appeared, nunouncing 
that horses w^altcd at the neighbouring 
inn to convey him to jail with the first 
light of morning. The poor old dame, 
his wife, w'as not to be pacified by the 
cflurts of the two bailiffs, who execu- 
ted their commission with the utmost 
gentleness, by order, a,s It appeared, 
of the Nabob himself, notwithstandiug 
that tbc old man’s stern self-denying 
rejection of his overture for his daugh- 
ter’s hand had determined him to let 
his agent proceed to extremities. 
Soothing as well as he could both her 
grief and her rage — for the latter rose 
unreflectingly JTgainst the mere agents 
ill this grievous^ infliction — old Bevan 
smoked bis pipe as usual to the end, 
and then requested jiermission to tako 
fl little walk only to the church, which 
stood a short way from the solitaiy 
house wrlierc they surprised him. 

** You see I cannot run, for I can 
hardly walk with these rheumatics, 
my friend,” he observed ; “but I have 
a fancy to visit the churchyard to- 
night, as it will be moonlight, and we 
shall be pretty busy in the nioming. 
My dame is. gone to bed with the 
good woman of this cottage, as I 
begged her to go ; so pray let tis walk 
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— yoa shall bee me all the while by the 
moou, witUoilt coming into the church- 
yai^ with me.” 

Arrived at the low stone stile, he 
crossed it by the help of themim, and 
proceeded alone to the tonib*‘of his 
old master s grave, surrounded by a 
rail, with a yew growing inside, mark- 
ing tlic site of the ancient family 
yault. The moou now shining clearly, 
the baillif saw him kiun;! and uncover 
his head, which shone in its light. In 
the distance resembling a scull bleach- 
ed by the wind. lie remained a 
long time in. this position, and his 
murmuring voice was partly audible 
to the mau. At last he returned, 
thanking him for his patience, and 
ftbakiug him very cordially by the 
baud. So touched was even this 
rugged lower limb of the law by tills 
proof of his affectionate ivmembrancc 
of his old patron, that he behavc4 
throughout with great courtesy, and 
even respect. Bevan and his departed 
master had lived, as has l>ceti said, 
almost on the footing of cxoiiies, a cer- 
tain phlegmatic ease of tfltture being 
the characteristic of botlf. So proud, 
indeed, was Bevan of his brotherlike 
intercourse with the great man, that 
he made himself for years almost a 
personal fac-simHe of him, even to the 
cut and colom* of his coat, wig, every- 
thing ; and being a fiiic spednien of a 
noble ]>casaut,''* externally as well 
as intenially, his assumption of the 
M/uire in costnme well be^me his tail 
ligure, mUd countenance, (streaked 
w itb the lingering pink of bis youth- 
ful Uoom,) and gentle demeanour. 
A rigid observ'cr might have thought, 
that to this indulgent bat indolent 
master the p^r steward owed his 
rain; his habits of forgiving ’* his 
tenants their rent debts so often, hav- 
ing extended tbemselWss to the former, 
further increased by the strange inat- 
tention of the new landlord. The 
gratitude of Bevan was, however, de- 
served*— for never was a^kinder mas- 
ter. 

It is a thing not to be thonght,’’ 
he said, white retaining with the man, 
^et I shall ever come back here, to 
tiie old church again, alive or dead ; 

that I am too poor for any one 
to hfluag mj old bones all the way 
to put them in tlie same 
grantid Itith Air, as 1 (fid dream of in 
tny days, and too old for a man 


used to free air and the hill-sides nil 
his life, to live long in a prison, or in- 
deed out of one— but we must all die. 
1 assure you, my honest man and kind, 
you have done me good, in mind and 
body, by. letting me take leave of his 
honour! Weil I may call him so, 
HOW' he is in hcav(m, w hom I did ho- 
nour when here, fi’om my veiy heart 
of hearts; kind lioAvas to mo — asecoiid 
father to my child-±-God bless him ! 
Sure I am, ff he were still among u.% 
liow his good heart would melt, how 
it would hieed fur us — for her--~-l know 
it would.” Here the old mau sobbed 
and kept silence a space, tiieu pix>- 
cceded — You see how' weak old age 
and over-love of this world make a 
man, sir. Yet I am content. Next 
to God, 1 owe to him whose dear 001 * 1)80 
1 have just now been so near, a 
long and happy life, — thanks, thanks, 
thanks! To both, np yonder, I dr> 
here render them from my inmost 
soul ; ” and he bared his head again, 
looking np to the placid moon w ith a 
visage of kindn^J placidity, and an 
eye of blue lu.sti*e, so brightened by 
his emotion as almost to be likened to 
the heaven in which that moou slionc. 
** Why should I repine, or fear tho 
walls of a prison, as my passage to 
that w ide glorious w*orld without w*all 
or bound or end, where 1 hope to Hve 
free and for ever. In the sight of my lt(‘- 
decmer, and, f^crliaps, of him who was 
Hugh >'iUartbar, Jisq., of TalJyl} iin 
hall, when here V 1 i)oi»el am not iire ve- 
rcut, but in truth, friend, 1 fear 1 have 
almost as vehemently longed for tho 
prcsencit of him once more, as for that 
more awful presence : heaven pardon 
me if it was wicked! So welcome 
prison, welcome death ! Half a him- 
dred and nineteen years spent plea- 
santly on these gpeen hills, free, and 
fresh, and bale, f can surely aflbrd a 
few weeks or mouths to a closer place, 
wrere It but as in a school for my poor 
earthly and jguonmt soul, to purify 
itself, to prepare itself for that glorious 
place, to team to die.” 

Next morning the oldeonpte, dame 
Bevan being mounted on a pillion bo- 
biod him, proceeded on their melan- 
choly Jonmey. They reached the 
house the park, where it was pro- 
posed that au interview should take 
place between tho old man and the 
landlord himself, with some view to 
arrangemeutpriortohis imprisonment. 
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IVliae they there expect the long de- 
layed comfort of Winifrodls embrace, 
let us return to that good daughter, 
now more eager to ily to that dreaded 
suitor, to reverse her father's resolve, 
to offer herself a victim, thamever she 
had been to rcagh that dearer one 
who had now cruelly disappointed her 
in the hope of one more meeting — 
that, perhaps, the last she could have 
innocently allowed ! 

'I’he dreaded day of trial arrived. 
But we must revert to her sad medi- 
tations, and wild irresolute thoughts, 
while shut up by the storm-cloud, and 
* Alone, in the mountain house. ])oat- 
iijg passion, pain of heart, terrible 
suggestions of despair, kept altering 
her countenance as she leaned against 
the mouldering door-post, imprisoned 
by the black mists that prevented her 
safely leaving the hovel. A sodden, 
dire, revolution in her religious im- 
pressions was wrought, or rather com- 
]>let(‘d, in that dismal scene. David 
had more than once wrung her very 
sonl by d.ark hints of self- destruction 
in the oventof her ever forsaking him. 
He had thus been led into discussions 
on suicide, and had even argued for 
the moral right of man to end his own 
being under circumstances. Persua- 
sion hangs oil the lips of those we 
love. What she would have rejected 
ns impious, from some immoral man, 
in dispute, sank deep into her soul, 
emanating from a heart she loved, 
(hrough lips that, to her, seemed 
formed for eloquence as much as love 
to make its throne. 

Wild and tragical modes of recon- 
ciling her two furious, fighting, irre- 
concilable wishes — that of saving her 
father — that of blessing her lover — 
began to take terrible foim and reality 
in her mind, as the wind howled, the 
ruinous house shook, and its timbers 
groaned, and the blackness of the sky, 
as the storm increased, deepened the 
lurid hue of the foul and turbulent 
fog, (for such the mountain cloud thus 
in contact with her eyes appeared.) 
The w'orld, ns it were, already left 
behind, or rather below, the elements 
alone warring round her, her high- 
wrought imagination began to regal'd 
life and death, and the world itself, as 
things no lon^r appertaining to her, 
except as a passiye instrument toward 
one great object, the preservation of 
her father's freedom, and, if it irars 
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possible, also of her own inviolate 
person— that person which she had, 
indeed, most solemnly vowed to one 
alone, David the Telynwr. Not to 
him — ^OT her innate delicacy rendered 
such vows repugnant to her; bnt alone, 
by the moon or stars, by the cataract, 
and in the lonely lanes and woods, 
she had vowed herself to one alone — 
had dedicated her virgin beauty (in 
the spirit of those romances she had 
fatally devoured) to her “ night-har- 
per” with al tme devotion as ever did 
white vestal, at the end of her novi- 
ciate, devote herself alive and dead to 
the one God. Instilled b}' the touch- 
ing tone, the wild pathos, the swim- 
ming eye of a wayward passionate 
character, weak, yet bold, of whom 
she knew almost nothing, this devoted 
girl yielded np her better reason to 
his rash -innovations in morals, his 
examples of suicidal heroes, and even 
moralists^ among the ancients ; and in 
the wild height, alone, among the 
clouds, she almost wrought up her 
fond agonizing soul to a terrible part 
—the accomplishing her father's pre- 
servation, onner tredding-day^ through 
the influence she might naturally ex- 
pect to obtain In such a season, and 
that done, make her peace with C^d: 
and, before night— black pools— rock 
precipices, feaiful as L^ncadia's — 
mortal plants, and even the horrid 
knife and halter — floated before her 
mind's eye without her trembling, 
even like terrible, yet kind, minis- 
trants proflering escape— escape from 
legalised violation ! — escape from per- 
ywn/, to her, the self-doom^ Iphigenia! 
For her morbid fancy, whispwd to b}' 
her intense tenderness, conjured up 
that dilemma between faith broken to 
her lover and abandonment of a dear 
parent to his fate? Despair suggested 
that sclf-dcstmoCion itself might seem 
venial, even before God, when mshed 
upon as the only alternative to per- 
jury— to prostitution; for such her 
romantic purity taught her to consi- 
der submission to the embrace of any 
living man except her heart’s own-^ 
her affianced—*' her beautiful!”— her 
lost! 

Such were the feelings utffior whoso 
influence onr humble heroine pursued 
her mountain journey, of a few miles, 
to the place of |Aeeting tfith her pa^ 
rents ; and it was probably bCneatli 
the roof of the lone cottage In the 
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ci^ that, und^r tbe same morUd 
mood of mind, she penned a letter to 
Mjt Fltaarthur, which was afterwards 
discovered, dated at top V My Wed- 
ding D.ay,” containing a passionate 
appeal on behalf of her father^ for a 
bond of legal indemnification to bo 
executed before night, as a present 
which she had set her heart on giving 
her father, as a bridal one, that very 
day. Arrived at the house fitted up 
for the hated supplanterof her father, 

Lewis the Spy,” her heart beat so 
violently before she could firm her 
nerves to ring the bell, that she stood 
leaning some time against the 'wall. 
This old house was now almost re- 
built, and not without re^d to rural 
beauty, in harmony with the fine 
scenery of an antique park, with its 
mossy ivied remains of walls and 
venerable trees overshadowing it, and 
was called ‘‘ The Little Hall of the 
Park,” She sighed deeply as she 
glanced at its comfortable aspect, re- 
membering how long it had formed 
the secret object of her mother’s little 
ambition (for the dame had a touch of 
pride in her composition beyond licr 
ever-contented mate) to occupy that 
littk hall. It seemed so appropriate 
that the lesser squire — the great 
squire’s friend — should also have hU 

hall,^* though a little one ! 

Indeed, it had beeu iu incipient re- 
pair for him, that the old men might 
spend their winter evenings together 
at the real hall, divided but by a short 
path, across an angle of the park, 
without a dreary walk for Bevau im- 
pending over the end of their carouse, 
with never-weaiied reminiscences of 
their ^yhood— when sudden death 
Btopp^]^ proceedings, and left poor 
BevaMione in the world, as it seem- 
ed to Dim — “ in simplicity a child,” 
and as imbecile in conflict with it as 
any child. 

She nerved her mind and band by 
an effort, and rang the bell — (the beU^ 
there a modem innovation.) No 
sound but its own distant deadened 
one, was heard within; but some dog 
in the rear barked, and then howled, 
as if alarmed at the sudden breach of 
l<»g preyailiDg silence. Again she 
raStf — agam the troubled growl and 
bm, suppress^ by fear of the only 
living ihmgt as it seemed, within hear- 
ing, alone reaponiied.* live situation 
vras. vfgy aoUtaiy, the only adjacent 
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house, the hall, being yet tenantless, 
and night was gathering fast; for that 
storm which had first detained her in 
the lofty region, (where a darkci* stoim 
had gathered roun^to mind and soul, 
had desolated country all 

day, flooded th^ 3rboks, and delayed 
her on the road aurihg several horn's. 

She fancied a sort of suppressed 
commotion within, as 'of whisperings 
and stealthy steps, and one voice she 
clearly overheard, but it was not ber 
father’s. AVhether it was that of I^iewla 
(who, however, was not yet residing 
there) she knew not, never having 
hoard it in her life; be avoiding, as 
was stated, direct intercourse with her 
— disappearing “like a guilty thing” 
whenever her figure appeared in dis- 
tant approach. What should this mean ? 
Wild fears, even superstitious ones, of 
some Indefinite ill or horror impend- 
ing, began to shake her forced forti- 
tude, as she stood, half-fearing to ring 
again—aggin to hear the melancholy 
voice of the dog, as of one lost — to 
wait — listen — and dream of— Da^'id — 
death — murder — or even worse, till 
even the giant horror— the jail !— and 
the white-headed prisoner, shrank be- 
fore the present ominous mystery — 
ominous of she hneu> not what, there- 
fore involving every thing dreadful. 
Meanwhile, the swinging of the large 
oak branches in the dose of a squally 
day, their groaning, and the vast 
glooms that their foliage siicd all 
beIo>v, the twilight rapidly deepening 
into confirmed night, all tended to the 
inspiration of a wild uneartlily molau- 
cboly. Suddenly the door was opened, 
w'hile she hesitated to ring again, and 
by a black man ! Persons of colour 
arc rarely seen inland, in Wales, and 
Winifred had never visited a seaport 
of any consequence ; so that even this 
was almost a shock. She quicUy, 
however, guessed that this was a ser- 
vant of the “ Nabob,” brougltt over 
with him. The man, learning her 
name, bade her enter, adduig, that 
she would see her father sQon^ but 
that ^^roassa” was within, settling 
some affairs with Mr Lewis, and beg- 
ged to see her. A sort of grin, 
though joined to a deference that 
seemed, to her troubled and broken 
spirit, and sunken heart, a cruel mock- 
ery, relaxed the man’s features, and 
half shocked, half irritated her. Her 
spirits, however, rose mth the occa- 
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slon, demanding all her fortitude and 
ail her tact ; for now she was to make 
that impression on this terrible suitor's 
fancy, through wlilch alone she could 
work out her father's salvation. In a 
few minutes more, she stood in the 
same apartment with her David’s de- 
tested rival 1 Tiie embers of a large 
fire, decayed, cast a red twilight, which 
made it appear already dark without ; 
aiid there lie stood, at the long room's 
extreme cud, between her and the 
hearth. 

To Winifred, the personal attributes 
of the man, whom in her awful resolve 
she regarded merely as the instrument 
of that filial good work, were utterly 
indifibrent ; yet she stopped — she shud- 
dered — and trembled all over, as she 
caught the mere outline of his figure 
by the firc-iight. There he was ! to 
her idea, the embodied evil genius of 
licr family ! the siiLli^i apostate from 
the finer part of love — the victim of 
satiety, (as rumour said,) the selfish 
contemner of w'omcu's better feelings ! 
— Indifferent to all but person in his 
election of a wife ; willing to unite him- 
self with one whose heart and mind 
were stranger to him, on ban* report 
of licr health and beauty, and some 
slight recollections of her childhood ! 
Seeing her stop, and even totter, he 
advanced a few steps ; but she, with 
the instinctive recoil and antipathy of 
some feeble creature from its natural 
enemy, retreated at his first move- 
ment — and, shocked by this betrayed 
repugnance, he again stood irresolute. 
Tlien rnslied back upon her heart, with 
all the horror of novelty, the renun- 
ciation of poor David, now it was 
on the point of being sealed for ever. 
Now father, mother, all beside, w'as 
forgotten — the ghastliness of a ter- 
rible struggle within, the stem horror 
of confirmed despair, began to dis- 
gnisc her beauty as with a death-pale 
mask — the features grew rigid, her 
heart beat audibly, ber ears raug and 
tingled, and sight grew dim. She w’bs 
fainting, falling. Mr Fitzarthur 
sprang to support her, but putting his 
arms too boldly round ber waist, that 
detested fi^dom at once ataiUed her 
into temporary self-possession, back 
iatolife. She gasped, struggled against 
him, as if she bad rather have fallen 
than bavebeen supported by him; and 
turned to him that white face, white 
oven to the lips, imploringly, where 
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was still depicted, her unconqtun:- 
able aversion. Some astonishment 
seemed to rivet that look upon his- 
face, but half-visible by the dusky 
light — astonishment no longer painful, 
when Hie Nabob, emboldened, re- 
newed his now permitted dasp, and 
only uttering “ My dear! don’t you 
know me?” in tiie tendcrest tone to 
w'lucU ever manly voice was modu- 
lated, increased his grasp to a pas-* 
sionate embrace, advanced his face — 
his mouth to hers, advanced and press- 
ed unresisted — ^and before her bewil- 
dered eyes closed in that fainting fit 
which bad been but suspended, stood 
revealed to them (as proved by one 
delighted anile, fiasbed out of all tbo 
settled gloom of that countenance,) as 
ber heart's own David — no longer the 
night -wandering poor Tclynwr^ but 
David Fitzarthur of Talylynn, Esq. 

TJic stoiy of the eccentric East In- 
dian may be shortly told. From child- 
hood he was the victim of excessivo 
morbid sensibility, and constitutional 
moiancholy. Tlie jovial habits of his 
gooU-iiatured»M\‘ish uncle were re- 
pugnant to his mature; and after be- 
coming an orphan, the solitary boy 
had no human object on which the 
deep capacity for tenderness of liis 
ovcuH nature could be exerted. Thus 
forced by his fate into solitariness of 
habits, and soci'ctcd emotions, he was 
deemed unsocial, and reproaclied for 
what he felt was his misfortune — the 
being wholly misuudei'stood by those 
his early lot w'as cast among. Hence, 
his perverted ardour of affection was 
misplaced on the lower living world — * 
dog, cat, w owl, wbatevOT chance 
made his companions. Heturaing to 
India, where he had known two pa- 
rents, to meet no longer the tenderness 
of even one, the melancholy boy-exil& 
(for Wales he evar regarded as his. 
country') increased in morbid estrange- 
ment from mankind, as he increasied 
in years ; till hismatnrl^ nearly real- 
ized the misanthropic unsocial char- 
acter for which his youth had been 
unjustly reproached. TliOngh in the 
high road to a splendid fortune, he 
loathed East Indian society, far be- 
yond all former loathing of fox-hunters 
and topers in Wales, whose green, 
mountains now became (conformably 
to the nature, “ smper vwrmm et i««- 
tabde^^ of the meUmcholic) the very 
idols of his romantic regrets and fbndw 
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cat memoiy. In India were neither had free and constant admission, but 
green fields nor green hearts. External that aerial one, the little Winifred, of 
nature and human nature appeared far, far off, green Wales! The promise 
equally to languish under that on- of pure beauty, which her childhood 
feebling hot death in the atmosphere, gave, his drecan fulfilled ; and his ima^ 
which seemed to wither female^beanty giiiatioi> seized and cherished the 
in the moment that it ripened. The beautiful clond, painted by fancy, till 
pallidness of the European beauties, it became the goddess of his idolatry, 
sioldy as the clime, disgusted liim — thongh conscious of the sdf-delasiou, 
their venality still more. Female for- and retained with that tenacity con* 
tune-hunters were far more intolerable ccivable, perhaps, to the morbidly sensi- 
to his delicacy than the coarsest hnn> tSve alone. The habit of yielding to the 
ter of vermin — ^fox or hide — ever had importunity of one idea, strengthens 
been at his uncle's hall, whom he be- itself; every rcciirrenco of it princes 
gan to esteem, and sincei’cly mourned quicker sensibility to tlie next ; deeper 
— ^when death had removed ail of him and deeper impression follows, till one 
from his memoiy but his kindness, his form of mania supervenes — that which 
desire to amuse him, the “sulky boy,” consists in the undue mastery and 
his substantial goodness and warm- eternal presence of one idea, 
hearteduess. Knowing that cveiy fc- Childish and /i/z/i/ftH; as it seemed^ 
male in his circle was well informed a passion had actually commenced in 
of his ample^ fortune, still accnmula- his 6oi/’s heart, wdiicli cluug to that of 
ting, he fancied art, deceit, coquetry the man, though under the same light, 
in every smile and glance, (for suspi- fragile, and dreamlike form. Poetry 
cion of human hearts and motives ever might liken it to the mere frothy foam 
besets the melancholic character;) and of the infant cataract, when it gushes 
thus, it w’as natm*al that he should out of the breast of the mountain to 
sometimes sigh over thtf idea of some the rising sun, which, arrested by nn 
fresh monntaio beauty,' not trained by intense Trost, ere it can fall, in tlie 

g arents in the art and to the task of has- very act of evanishing, there hangs, 
and-hunting. Even the soft-faced still bangs, the mere air-bubbies con- 
child, just growing into woman, who gealed into crj’stal vesicles, defying 
had held her pinaforo for fmit, in the all the force of jtlie mounted sun to 
orchard, w'hose half-fallen apple-tree dissipate their delkatc white beauty, 
was his almost constant seat, floated evanescent as it look*. ^Hiechill aiui 
across his vacant, yet restless mind, the impenetrability of heart, kept by 
In truth, when she suquised him In circumstances within him, such frost 
nis part of sexton to his owl, she had might typify — that pure, fragitc- 
^Dced rather more sympathy than seeming, yet durable passion, that 
bad admitted to his other self, snow-foam of the waterfall. lYuc it 
David the wood-wanderer; and though was that this fantastic fancy had the 
She h^ indeed laughed, it was with power to draw him to his Welsh pat- 
tears in her eyes, elicited by one she rimony earlier than worldly ambition 
aotected in the shy averted orbs of his. would have warranted. But his a^ter 
Yet was the sweetness of the little conduct — ^iiis actual overtures w'crc 
Welsh girl left beliind, for a longtime, not so wildly romantic, as might ap- 
6V6n when manhood failed to banish pear from the foregoing narrative ; 
its idea., no more than his statue to but of tills in the sequel. 
f>gmalicm, or his watery image to And where was her father — ^mother? 

If areissas. But having no female so- Why bad the law been allowed by 
ae^,savBthose marketable forms that this eccentric lover to violate the 
he ^trusted and despised; yet pining, humble sanctuaiy of home, at the 
in his romantic refinement, for pur* desolate LIane<fl ? What was bc- 
passioii^^remprocalpassion— pant- come of the wicker chair? W''as the 
teg to be loved /or kimge// a/one, he hated Lewis to bo maintained in his 
kept imagining her developed graces, nsnrpatiou of the chair of Bevan's 
aiEaggeratingtheconceit of some child- ancestral post of steward, (for his 
ish tendeni^ toward himself, bis po- tether had been stewaid to the father 
mtion and bis nwons infirmity keep- of the squire deceased ?) Above all, 
mg a sobtndo of s^i and heart ever was Dame Bevan to see that home of 
round him, into which no te'inalc form her heart's hope, the permanent home 
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43^ tlie hftrsli snpplantor ofher hnsbaud ? 
Passihff over tbe idrcctiiig scene of 
poor mnifred’s fainting, which drew 
round her father and mother, and 
others from below, proceed wo to an- 
swer those queries and conclude our 
talc. 

When perfectly restored, Winifred, 
leaning on the arm of her future hus- 
band, accompanied her parents down 
into the comfbrtablo kitchen, where, 
by a huge fire, stood the veritable 
wicker chair, familiar to her eyes 
from infancy, rickety ns ever, but 
surviving its desecration by the boys 
at the auction ; and looking round, 
she saw standing the whole solid old 
oaken furniture, coffers, drt^ssers, 
even to the same bright brazen skil- 
lets, pcfrtcr dishes, and sundries— tlie 
pride of Mistress Bevan’s heart, the 
splendour of better days. Mr Filz- 
arthnr led the old man by the hand 
to his own chair, his wife to another ; 
and then, having seated him&elf by 
their danghter, l)egan, over the fumes 
of tea and coffee, (the honours of 
which pleasant meal, so needful after 
her agitation, he solicited Winifred 
to perform,) to naixate various mat- 
ters, wliich \re must condense into a 
nutshell. 

To tlieir surprisc and amusement, 
they now learned that the hated 
“ spy” who had piwvlcd round their 
fbULi and fields so long, would resign 
to Mistress Bevan the house in w’bich 
they sat, and that atonement made, 
vanish into thin air— o vox ct preterra 
nihtl! being in reality the Troteus- 
like, mysterious, handsome, though 
sallow stranger, and no straugcr, sit- 
ting among them ! 

We said tliat Mr FitzarthuFs con- 
duct in espousing this iong-unsecn 
mistress of his fancy, was not quite 
so extraordinary and wild as it ap- 
peared. For coming back grown into 
maturity, and altered by climate in 
complexion and all cbai-acteristics, 
he found himself quite unrecognised, 
and concrived the Idea of at once re- 
cofinoitring his diltmidaled estate, 
and watching the condtset^f his longr 
remembered Winifred, Two dlsgnlses 
seemed necessaiy tOwaM these two 
^rposes, and ho adopted the two we 
hare seen, one on the falser side 
'fivyi’* the other on the ♦‘far side 
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Tivy,” which his corade allowed him 
to cross at pleasure. His close watch 
of the blameless girrs whole life con- 
firmed the warm and romantic wishes 
of his iwul, which her beauty inspirod 
— ^hat oeauty as fully confirming the 
vision of his love-dream when far and 
long away. 

It was during the alarm of her pro- 
longed fainting, produced bv the sur- 
.prise of this discovery, ana the pre- 
vious agitations, (whereby, perhaps, 
the prudence* rather than the affection 
of the eccentric lover was impeachedi) 
that her mother, searching her pocket 
fur a bottle of volatile salts, turned 
forth the letter lately referred to, 
melancholy evidence of the desperate 
extroniity tp which two powernil an- 
tagonist passions — ^lovc, and filial 
love— had driven a mind not imforti- 
fied by religion, but beleaguered b\' 
despair and all its powers, till resolu- 
tion failed, and peril impended over 
an othenvise almost spotless soul. 

As the old matfs affections were 
not wholly weaned from Llaneol, 
ruinous as it*Was, his son-in-law had 
it restored a.s*a temporaiy snramei* 
re.sidencc for the old people, as w ell 
as occasionally for himself and his 
beloved bride. 

It hardly needs to be told, that the 
arrest arid its executors were bur 
parts of the delusion, the amount of 
real infliction being no more than a 
ride in a fine morning of some miles. 
Whether the whole, as involving some 
little added trouble of mind to that 
whose whole weight ho was going s(» 
soon to remove, W'as too severe a- 
penance for the steward's neglect, 
may be variously judged by various 
readers. In the halcyon days that 
followed, Winifred never forgot the 
place on the Tivy bank where she 
slept and droppc(?her book; nor did 
tho happy husband, melancholic no 
more, forsake his eoraclc or his han> 
ntteriy, bnt would often serenade bis 
lady-love (albeit his wedded love 
also) on some golden evening, as she 
sat among tho cowslips and hare- 
bells, that enamelled with floml bine 
and gold the greensward bank of 
the Tivy, under the fine sycamore 
treo*-tho ‘♦tiysting- place” of their 
romantic assignadons. 


s 
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SOPFLBMEKT TO DbTDEN Off CfllUCER. 


WaOTSt the grand achievements of 
CfknrionB John, one experiences a queer 
revulsion of the currency in the veins 
in passing to the small doings of Messrs 
Betterton, Ogle, and Co., in 1737 and 
1711 ; and again, to the still smaller 
ci Mr Lipscomb in 1795, in the way 
of modernizations of Chaucer. Who 
was Mr Betterton, nobody, we pre- 
sume, now knows ; assuredly ne was 
not Pope, though there ia. something 
silly to that effect in Joseph Warton, 
which is repeated by Malone. “ Mr 
Harte assm^ me,^" saith Dr Joseph, 

that he was convinced by some cir- 
cumstances which Penton had com- 
ninnicated to liim, that Pope wrote 
the characters that make the intro- 
duction (the Prologue) to the Canter- 
bury Tales, published uijiucr tlio name 
of Betterton.” Betterton is bitter 
bad ; Ogle, ** wersh as cauld parritch 
without saw-te I ” Lipscomb is a 
jewel. In a postscript to his preface 
he says, “ I have barely time here, 
the talcs being already almost all 
printed off, to ai>ologize to the reader 
for having inserted my own transla- 
tion of The Nnn’s Priest’s Tale, instead 
of that of Dryden ; but the tact is, I did 
not know that Dryden^ « version existed ; 
for having undertaken to complete 
those of the Canterbuiy Tales which 
were wanting in Ogle’s collection, and 
the tale m question not beiny in that 
coRbetion, I proceeded to supply it, 
hawing never till very lately, strange 
as it may seem, s^tn the votmne of 
DrudefCs Fdbks in *which it may be 
foundir 

It is diverting to hear the worthy 
wlio, in 1795, had never seen Dryden^s 
PaUes, offering to the public the first 
completed collection of the Canter- 
bmy Tales in a modem verrion, 

** under the reasonable confidence that 
the improved tiete in poetry, and the 
exteaiw Cultivation of that, in eom- 
xmisdih aH the other otegant arts, 
which so stron^y characterues the 
present will mi^e the lovers of 
verse look ^ to the old bard, the 


fatlicr of English poetry, with a vene- 
ration proportioned to the improve- 
incuts they have made In it.” It 
grieves him to think that the language 
in vrhich Chaucer wrote ** has decayed 
from under him.” Tliat reason alone, 
he says, can justify the attempt of ex- 
hibiting him in a modem dress ; and he 
tells ns that so faithfully has he adher- 
ed to the great orij^al, that they who 
have not given their time to the study 
of the old language, must either find 
a true likeness of Chancer exhibited 
ill tills version, or they will find it no- 
•whero else.” With great solemnity 
he says, Thence I have imposed it 
on myself as a duty somewhat sacred 
to deviate from my original as little 
as possible in the sentiment, and have 
often in the language adopted his own 
expressions, the simplicity and effect 
of which have always forcibly struck 
me, trherex-er the terms he uses {md 
that happens not nnfretjuentty) are in* 
teUiyihh to modem ears'’' Yes — (5u- 
lielmc Lipscomb, thou w'ert indeed a 
jewel. 

Happy would ho have been to ac- 
company bis version of Chaucer with 
notes. Bot though the version itself 
has been an agreeable and easj' rural 
occupation, yet in o remote village, 
near 250 miles from London, the very 
books, trijUng as they may seemy to 
which it would be necessaiy* to refer 
to ilkatraU the mourners of the 14rk 
century y were not to be procured ; and 
parochial andotherengagementswonid 
not admit of absence sufficient to con- 
snlt them where they are to be found ; 
it is not therefore for want of defe- 
rence to the opinions of those who 
have recommepded a body of notes 
that thpy do not accompany these 
Tales.” Teg—Gulielme, thou wert a 
jew^. 

It is, however, but too manifest 
from his alle^d vendons, that not 
on^ aid Mr Ihpaconh of necessity 
eschew the perusal of hocha^ 
trlffing as they nwyMBi, to which it 
would be necessmy to rmt to ito- 
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tratctbc manners of the 14tli century,*’ imposing air at first siglit, on in- 

but that he continued to his dying spcction they prove stark-naught. He 
day almost as ignorant of Chaucer^s seems to have a just enough general 
Canterbury Tales as of Dryden^s notion of the principle of the verse 
Fables. In the Canterbury Tales ; hat with the 

In his preface he tells one Vciy re- many ways of its working — the how, 
markable falsehood. “The Life of the why, and the wherefore— he is 
Chaucer, and the Introductory Dis- wholly unacquainted, though he dog- 
course to the Canterbury Tales, are matizes like a doctor. He soon 
taken iW>m the valuable edition of his* makes his escape from the real dif- 
original works published by Mr Tyr- ficultics with which the subject is 
whitt.’* The Introductory Discourse is beset, and months away at immense 
so taken ; but it is plain tliat iK)or, length and width about what he calls 
detir, fibbing Willy Lipscomb had “ the secret of Chaucer’s rhythm in his 
not looked into it, for it contradicts heroic verse, which has been the baf- 
throughout all the statements in the fling subject of so much discussion 
life of Chaucer, which is not from amongjg|j|holars, a trifling increase in 
Tyrwhitt, but clumsily cribbed i>icco- ‘ yiHuI 

meal by Willy himself from that rum- for variety, and founded upon the 
bling and inaccurate one by a Mr same laws of contraction by apos- 
Thomas in Urry’s edition. Lipscomb trophe, syncope, &c., as those followed 
is lying on onr tabic, and wo had in- by all modem poets ; but employed 
tended to <jUote a fi^w sj^ceimi ns of in a more free and varied manner, all 
him and his predecessor Ogle; but tbc words being fully written out, the 
another volume that had fallen aside vowels sounded, and not subjected to 
a year or two ag(», has of itself iiiyste- jthe disruption of inverted commas, as 
rionsly reappeared— -and a few words used in after .times.” This “secret” 
i)f it in preference to other ‘‘havercTs.’* was patent to jill the world before Mr 
Mr Home, the author of “ The Home took pen in hand, and his 
False Medium," “ Orion," the ** Spirit eternal blazon of it is too much now for 
of the Age,” and some other clever ears of flesh and blood. The modem- 
brochures in prose and in verse, in ized versions, however, are respcct- 
tlie laboured rather than elaboralt? ably executed— Leigh Hunt’s admir- 
introduction to “ The Poems of ticof- ably; and we hope for anothervolume. 
frev Chaucer, modernized," (1841.) But Mr Home himself must be more 
by liCigh Hunt, Word.sworth, Robert careful in his future modernizations. 
Boll, Thomas Pow'ell, Elizabeth Bar- The very opening of the Prologue is 
rett, and Zachnriah Azed, gives us not happy, 
some threescore pago.s on. Chaucer's In Chaucer it runs thus : — 
versification; but, though they ha^'e 

“ Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March haUi perced to* the rotOy 
And bathed every veine in swiche licouTy 
Of whiehe vex*tue engendered is the floor ; 

When Zephyrus eke with bis sole brethe, 

Enspired hath in every holt and hetho 
Tbo tendre croppds, and the yonge aonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe coors yronne^ 

And smale foulcs inaken melodie. 

That slepen alle night with open eye, 

So priketh hem nature in hire corages ; 

Tbaai longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 

And palmcres for to seken strange strondes. 

To serve halwes conthe in sondry londes,” 

Thus modembsed by Mr Home « 

" When that sweet April showers with And bathed every vein with Uqoid 
downward shoot power, 

The drought of Mtrob have pierc’d Whose virtue r|re engendereth the 
' unto the root, flower; 
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When Z^pliynis also witli his fragrant 
breath 

Inspired hath in every grove and heath 
The tender shoots of green, and tiie 
young sun 

Hath in the Ram one Ihilf his journey 


run, 

And small birds in tho trees make me- 
lody, 

That sleep and dream all night nith 
open eye ; 

lio nature stirs all energies and ages 

That folk arc bent to go on pilgri- 
mages,” &c. 


l/ook back to Chaucer's own lines, 
and you 'will see that ^Ir lldrne’s 
variations are all for tlic wo^. How 
flat and tame “sweet April W)wers,” 
in comparison n lih “ A])nl with his 
shoures sote.” In Cliaiiccr the month 
comes boldly on, in Ids own person- 
in Mr Home he is diluted into his on ii 
Jihowers. ’Tis ominoin* thus to stum- 
ble on the threshold. “ Downward 
shooC’ is veiy bad indeed in itself, 
Atid all unlike the natural st rctigtli of 
Chancer. “ Liquid jwwer” Is everf 
worse and more unlikd; and most 
tautological the “virfue of i)ower/’ 
In Chaucer the virtue is in the “ licoiu*.’’ 
“Rare” is poorly dropped in to (ill 
up. Chaucer purposelj' uyes “sote” 
twice — and the rei>etitioii tell**. Mr 
Home must needs change it into 
“ fragrant.” “ In the trees ” is not 
in Chaucer — ^forlic knew that “ sinule 
fouh>s” shelter in the “licthc” as well 
as in the “ holt among broom and 
bracken, and heath and rushes. Chau- 
cer does not as hir Home does, 
that the birds dream — he leaves you 
to think for j'ourself 'ivhethcr they do 
so or not, while sleeping wilh open 
eye all night. Such conjectural einen- 
datiqps are iujnrions to CJhaucer. We 
presume Mr Home believes he has 
authority for appMng “sopricketh 
hem nature in hire corages ” to the 
folks that “ longen to go on pitginm- 
ages”— and not to the “sinale fouK*s.** 
Or is it intended for a happy innova- 
tion? To us it seems an unhappy 
blimider— taking away a fine tonch of 
nature from Chaucer, and hardening it 
hltobom ; while “all energies and ages” 
is indeed a free and affected version 
af^^corages.” “Ror to wander thro’,” 
Is a mistranslation of “to seken;” 
and to “alng the holy mass,”* is not 
the meaidng of t6 balwcs 


coutlie," i,e. to worship saints krnw ti, 
A c. 

Turning over a couple qf leaves, 
we beliold a modernization of the an- 
tique uith a vengeance — 

“ His ^n, a young squire, with him 
there I saw, 

A lover and a lusty bachelor.' (aw) 
(ah!) 

•With looks crisp curl'd, as they'd been 
laid in press, 

Of twenty year of age he was,! gu<»SN.'* 

Chaucer never once in all his writ- 
ings thus rhymes off two conseentive 
couplets in one sentence so slo- 
venly, as with “ I saw,” and “ I 
guess.” Hut Mr Honie is so enamour- 
ed “ with the old familiar faces’' nt 
pet cockney isms, that he must have 
his will of them. Of the same sqnit e, 
Chancer says — 

** Of his stati'.re ho was of fven lenptl 
.and Mr Horne translates the uoi-S 
into — 

“He was in htaturo of the coniiu .m 

length.” 

lliey mean “ well proportioned." i )i‘ 
this y(»ung stpnrc, Chaucer saith— 

“ So hoto he loved, that by nightortalt* 
Ho slop no more than doth the Tiishtiti- 
gale.” 

We all know iiow the nigldingale t ui- 
ploys the night— and here it is im- 
plied tliat so did tho lover. Mr 
llorue spoils all by an affected prel- 
tincss suggested by a misapplied i>as- 
sage in Milton. 

“ His amorous ditties nightly fill'd tho 
vale ; 

lie slept no more than doth the night . 
ingale.” 

Chaucer says of the Prioresse — 

“ Full well she sang the serrice divine 
Entuned in hire nose ful twetely.” 

Mr Home must needs say— 

“ Kntuned in her noao wilh acosiU 
sweet.” 

The accent, to our cars, is lost in tl e 
pious snivel — pardon the someth hat 
unclerical word. 

Chancer says of ber-T 

“Ful semely after hire meat she vaught,” 
which Mr Home improves hito-^ 

„ „ “ And for her meat 

Foil seemly bent she for^d '<m her 
seat.” 
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( Itniiccr sajs — 

** And peined hire to contrcfetcn vliere 
Ui' court, and beii astatclich of manerc, 
And to be bolden digne of reverence.** 

I'liat is, slic took pains to imitate 
tlio maimers of the Court, Ac. ; 
t\bc*roas Mr Home, with inconofiv- 
ubic ignorance of the incuning of 
mortis that occur in Chaucer a liun- 
(In d times, writes “ it fjai'e her pant 
to counterfeit the ways of Court,” 
thereby reversing tlic wliole picture. 

And IVcncli bhe spake full fayro and 
feti^ly/' 

ho translates “full properly a/.'*’ 
Dry den rightly calls her the min- 
ting Trioress ; Mr Horne wioiig- 
ly says, “ she was ovidontl3' om* of 
rii<< most higli-bred and rctiucd ladies 
of her time. ’ 

Chaucer says, of that ‘‘manly man,” 
th<‘ Monk — 

“ No that a monk, \ihen ho is rckkelcss, 
ks like to a tiiiii that is waterless ; 

This is to sa} , a monk out of his 
cluiAtre. 

’fliis ilki text hold ho not worth an 
oistro,** 

Mr Horne liore modernizeth thus — 
“ < >r that a monk bcj*oiul hit» bricks and 
fjtoi tar, 

Ih like a fish without a drop of icater, 
'i'luit ih to say, a monk odt of his 
cloister." 

There, can be no mortar without 
water, but the woids do not rhyme 
cxcqit to Ctfckney cjus, though the 
btanif lio.< at the door of the mouth. 
“ IJricks and mortar” is an odd and 
somewhat vulgar version of “ rekke- 
Icsa ; ” and to say that a monk “ be- 
yond his bricks’ and mortar” is a 
inoiik “out of his cloister,” is not hi 
the manner of Chancer, or of any body 

1 Isp. 

C'haucer says slyly of the Frere, 
that 

He haddc ymade ful mony a manage 
Of yong^ women, at his owen coste ;** 

^jid Mister Home brazcu-faccdly, 

Full many a marriage had he brought 
to bear, 

For women yomig, and paid the coet 
with eport. 

O fie, Mister Home I To hide onr 
tlufebcA, will no maiden for a moment 


lend us her fan ? We cover our face 
with our hands. — Of this same Frere, 
Mr Horne, in his introduction, when 
exposing the faults of another trans- 
lator, says that “ Chaucer shows us 
the quaint begging rogue playing his 
harp among a crowd of admiriug 
auditors, and (urniriff up his eyes witli 
an attem]>ted expression of religious 
enthusiasm;” but Chaucer docs no 
such thing, nor was the Frere given 
to any such practice. 

Of the ClClk of Oxcuford, Chaucer 
saj-s, he “ loked hoiwo, and thereto 
soberly.” Mr Horne necdlesbly adds 
“ ill-fed.” Chaucer says — 


''Ful th^adbare 
tepy,^ 


wa.s his overest cour- 


^Ir Horne modernizes it into — 


“His uppermost short cloak was a bare 
thread.'* 

Why exaggerate so ? Chaucer 
Bays — 

“ But all that he might of his frend* $ 
hente 

On bok^s and on lerning he it spente. ' 
Mr Horne saj’s — 

“But every farthing that hU friend** 
e’er lent." 

TJiey did not lend, tliey gave outright 
to the poor scholar. 

The lleve’s Prologue opens thus in 
Chaucer — 

** Wlian folk ban laughed at this nice cas 
Of Absalom and hendy Nicholas.^* 

Mr Horne says — 

" Of Absalom and credulous Nicholas !” 

He manifestly mistakci^ the sly 
scholar for the crcdulons carpenter, 
'‘whom on the tcudercst point he out- 
witted ! To those who know the na- 
ture of the story, the blu^cr is ex- 
treme. ^ 

What is to & thought of such 
rhymes as these r 

" And for to drink strong wine as red as 
bloody 

Then would he jest, and shout as he 
were wad.” 

" Toward the mill, the bay nag in bis 
hand. 

The miller sitting by the fire they 
found,** 

“ And on she went, till she the cradle 
found. 

While Uirongh the dark still groping 
with her hclhd/* 
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Tbese to our ears, are not happj^ 
moderaleations of Chauoer. 

Here come a few more Cockney- 
isms. 

^'Alas! our irarden’s palfrey it 
Allen at once forgot both meal and 
com.* 

Allen stole back, and thought ere that 
it dawn, 

1 udll creep in by John that lieth for- 
fom.** 

** For, from the town Arviragtis was 
gone, 

But to herself she spoke tlius, all /or- 
hm:* 

Aurelius, thinking of his substance 
gone, 

Curseth the time that ever he was Oom.** 

" An arm-brace wore he that was rich 
and 6rocuf, 

And by his side a buckler and sword." 
Now grant my ship, that some smooth 
haven totn /ter ; 

1 foUow Statius first, and then 
Corinna.^' 

Alas ! this worst of all is Elizabeth 
Bairett’s ! “ Well of English unde- 

nuar' 

In Chaucer we have — 

** A SsBOEsicr OF THE La W£, Ware and 
wise, 

That often haddo yben att/rj Parvis.'* 

Mr Home gives ns — 

A Sergeant of tlxe Law, wise, wary, 
arch ! 

Who oft liod gossiped long in the ehwrch 
porch.** 

The word “ arch ” is here interpo- 
lated to giere some colour to the charge 
of “gossiping,” absurdly asserted of 
the marned ^rge^nt. The Parvis 
W'as the place of conference, tvhere 
suitors met with their counsel and 
'legal advisers ; and Chaucer merely 
inlimates thereby the extent of the 
Befgeant’s practice. In Chaucer we 
have — 

^la'termhs hadde he cas and dom^s alio 
That firo the timo of King WiU. weren 
fidie.” 

Who does iiot*see the propriety of 
flie customary contraction, Kmg WiU. ? 
Mr Home does not ; and substitutes, 
^nce King William's reign. 


Of the Frankeloiu Chaucer says, he 

WfLS 

“ An housholder, and that a gret was 
he;” 

the context plainly showing the mean- 
ing to be, “hospitable on a great 
sede.'* Mr Home ignorantly trans- 
lates the words, 

“ A hottseholdmr of great extent was be.” 

In Chaucer we have — 

“ His table dormant in lus hallo alway 
Stood ready covered all the long£ day.” 

The mcaniug of that is, that any 
person, or party, might sit down, at 
any hour of the day, and help himself 
to something comfoi*tablc, as indeed 
is the case now in all country houses 
worth visiting — such as Buchanan 
Lodge. Mr llome stupidly exagge- 
rates thus — 

** llis table with repletion heavy lay 
Amidst his hall throughout the feast- 
long day.’’ 

Ill the prologue to the Keve's Tale, 
the Keve, nettled by tlie miller, who 
had been satirical ou liis trade, says 
he will 

“ somdel set his howve 
For leful is withforcc force off to showve.” 

“ Howve'’ is cap— and in the Millers 
Prologue we had been told 
“ How that a dork had set tlio wrightus 

cappe;*^^ 

that is, “ made a fool ” of him— nay, 
a cuckold. Mr Home, 

“ Though my reply should somewhat 
fret his nose.*' 

In Chaucer the Jlevc’s tale begins with 
“ At Trumpington, not far from Cautc- 
brigge. 

There guetJi a brook, and over tliat a 
brigge, 

Mr Home saith somewhat wilfully. 

At Trumpmgton, near Cambridge^ if 
you look, 

There goetfa a bridge, and under that 
a brook.” 

TwoCantabs ask leave of thcirWoideu 
“ To geve hem leve but a IM stovmd. 
To gon to mill and sen hire corn 
yground.*’ 

i, e. “ to give them leave for a short 

time.” Mr Horae tnudAtesit, “fora 

meiTT' n>iuid.r 
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In the coarse of the tale, the mil- 
ler's wife 

^^CSame teping inward at a renne."* 

i.e. ** Come leaping into the room at 
a mil.” Mr Home translates it — 
<'Tbe miller's wife came \aughin§ 
inwardly! ** 

Chancer says — 

^ This miller hath so trtsfy bibbed ale.** 

And Mr Home, with incredible igno- 
rance of the meaning of that word, 
says— 

** The miller hath so wMy bobbed of 
ale.” 

So wisely that he was “ for-dnmken” 
— and “ as a horse he snorteth in his 
sleep.” 

In Chancer the description of the 
miner's daughter ends with this line — 
But right faire was hire Iwre, I will 
not lie,” 

a.c. her hair. Mr Home translates it 
w'as she ftercy 

But there is noeud to such blunders. 
In Chaucer, as iu all our old poets 
of every degree, there occur, over and 
over ^ain, such fonns of natnrai ex- 
pression as the following, — aud when 
they do occur, let us have them ; but 
what a feeble modernizer must lie be 
who keeps adding to the unmber till 
'be gives his readers the ear-ache. 
Not one of the foliuAving is in the 
original : — 

** At Algeziras, in Granada, he,” 

At manj a noble fight of ships was he.” 
" For certainly a prelate fair w-as he.*' 

** In song.s and tales the prize o’er all 
bore he.” 

** And a poor parson of a town was he.” 
** Such had he often proved, and loath 
was he.” 

" In youth a good trade practised well 
had he.” 

** Lordibip and servitude at once liath 
he.” 

** And die he must as echo did, said he.” 
** Madam this » impossible, said be.” 

** Save wretched Aurelius none was 
sad but he.” 

** And said thus when this last request 
heard he. 

In like manner, in Chaucer as in 
an onr old poets of every degree, there 
occur over and over again snch na- 
tural forms of exjffession as ** I wot,” 
wis”— and where tiiey do occur let 


US have them too and be thankftd ; 
but poverty-stricken in the article of 
rhpies must who is perpetually 
driven to resort to such expedients as 
the following — all of which are Mr 
Home% own ; — 

"Of fees and robes he many hacb ^ 
ween.” 

" And yet this manciple made them fotdik 
I wot.” 

" This Beve npon a stallion sat, 1 wot” 
" Than the poor parson in two xmmthsu- 
I wot” . 

" For certainly when I was bom, I trow.” 
"A sxnall stalk in mine eyes ^ sees, 1 
deem.” 

There were two scholars young and 
poor, I trow.*' 

" John lieth still and not far off, 1 trow.” 
** Eastern astrologers and cler^I wis.” 
" This woful heart found some reprieve 
1 wis.” 

"Unto his brother's bed he came^ I 
■wis.” 

" And now Aurelius ever, as I ween.** 

" That she could not sustain herself^ I 
■wocn.” 

Mr Honm, in his Introduction, un- 
conscious or his own sins, speaks wiUi 
due contempt of the modernizations 
of Chaucer by Ogle and Lipscomb 
and their coadjutors, and of the injmy 
they may have done to the reputation 
of the old poet. But whatever injuiy 
they may have occasioned, “there can 
l>e doubt,” be says, “ of the mischief 
done by Mr Pope's obscene specimen* 
plared at Uie head of his list of ‘ Imi- 
tations of English Poets.' It is an 
imitation of those passages which wn 
ekoold only regard as the rank offal of 
a great feast in the olden time. The 
better biste aud feeling of Pope shonlji 
have imitated the noble poetry of 
Chaucer. He avoided this * for 
sundry weighty reasons.' Bm if this 
so-called imitation by Pope was 
* done in his ydnth’ he should have 
burnt it in his age. Its publication at 
the present day among his elegant 
worl^, is a disgi^ to modem times, 
and to his reputation.” Not so 
fast and strong, good Mister Home. 
The six-and-twenty octosyllabic lines 
tbus magisterially denounced by our 
stem moralist in the middle of tte 
nineteenth centuiy , have had a place &i 
Pope's works for a hundred years, and 
it Is too late nowto seek to delete them. 
They were written by Pope in his 
fourteenth or filteenth year, and gtoss 
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ns they are, are pardonable in a boy 
of precocious genius, giving Avay for a 
ianghiug hour to his sense of the gi o*' 
tesque. Joe Wartou (not Tom) pomp- 
ously calls them a gross and dull 
caricature of the Father of Fnglish 
PoetIy^” And Mr Bowles says, “ he 
might have added, it is disgusting as it 
is doll, and no more like Chaucer than 
a BiUingsgate is like an Oberca.” It is 
, iiot dull, but exceedingly clever ; and 
•J'ather Geofirey himself would have 
laughed at it — patted Tope on the head 
^and enjoined him for the fntui*e to be 
mere discreet. Koscoe, like a wise man, 
regards it without horror— rcmarkiiig 
of it, and the boyish imitation of 
SjH?nser, that “ why these sportive 
and chanictcristic sketches should b(* 
brought to so severe an ordeal, and 
pointed out to the reprehension of the 
reader as gi*oss and disagreeable, dull 
and disgusting, it is not easy to per- 
ceive.” Old Joe maunders when he 
says, he that was unacquainted 
with Spenser, and was to form his 
ideas of the turn and manner of his 
genius from this p.ecc, would undoubt- 
edly suppose that ho^ abounded in 
lilthy images, aud excelled iu describ- 
ing the lower scenes of life.” lAit all 
such blockheads suppose what they 
choose. Pope — says Roscoe — 
“ was well aware as any one of 
the superlative beauties aud merits 
of Spenser, whose works he assi- 
duously studied, both iu his early aud 
riper years ; bat it was not his inten- 
tion in these few lines to give a serious 
imitation of him. AU that he at- 
tempted was to show how exactly he 
could apply the language and manner 
of Spenser to low and burlesque sub- 
jects ; and in this he has completely 
succeeded. To compare these lines, 
as BrWorton has^done, with those 
more extensive, and highly-finished 
productions, the Castle of Indolence 
by Thomson, and the Minsird by 
Jfeattie, is manifestly unjust”— and 
stupidly absurd. 'What Mr Homo 
means by saying that Pope avoided 
imitating the n^e poetry of Chancer 
for snndiy weighty reasons,” is not ap- 
at first sight. Itmans, how- 
that .Fqie etnild net have done 
'sD^^-that the feat was beyond his 
power^ TheantiioroftNJIeciuiAaBd 
the wrote totarable poetiy of 
his mu ; and he knep- how to appre- 


ciate, and to cnnilato, too, some ol 
the finest of Chaucer’s. W hy did M r 
Home not mention his 7'ewpk of 
Fame f A more childish sentence 
never was written than “ its pub- 
lication^ at the jircscnt day among 
his elegant works is a disgrace to mo- 
dern times, iuul to his high reputa- 
tion.” Po^Kj’s reputation is above 
reproach, enshrined iu honour for 
evermore, and modern times arc not 
so Miss Molly isli as to sympathize 
with such sensitive censorship of an 
ingeniously versified pcccndiJIo, at 
which onr am and proavi could not 
choose but smile. 

But Mr Ilorno, tliliikiug that in this 
case “ the child is father of the man,” 
ratt:s Po|Mi ns roundly for what he 
seems to suppose were the misdcmeji- 
nours of his manhood. Of the highly - 
finished paraphrase, by hlr P.ope, of 
the ‘ Wile of Bath’s Prologue,’ and 
* The Merchant s Tale,’ sutticc it to 
that the licentious hununir of th* 
original being divested of its guaini- 
ness and obscurity (!) becomes yet more 
licentious in pro]>ortion to the fine 
touches of skill with wdiich it Ls 
brought into the light. Spontane- 
ous coarseness is made revolting by 
meretricious artifice. Instead of kcep- 
uig ill the distance that which was 
objectionable, by such shades in the 
modernizing as should have answered 
to the bazy appearance (!) of the ori^ 
gilial, it reoeives^a clear outline, aud 
is brought close to us. An ancient 
Briton, with his long rough hair and 
painted body, laughing and singing 
half-naked under a tre(.% may be 
coarse, yet innocent of all intention 
to offend ; but if the imagination 
(absorbing the aiiaclHronisw) can con- 
ceive him shorn of his falling hair, Lis 
paint washed off, and in this uucovei Mi 
state introduced into a drawing-room 
full of ladies in rouge and diamonds, 
hoops and hair-pow'der, no one can 
donbt the injury thus done to tlic 
ancient Briton. This is no un^r 
illustration of what was done in the 
time of Pope,” &c. 

It may be “ no unfair iUnstration;^ 
and certainly is no nnhidicroos one. 
liVe must ail of ns allow, tilat were an 
anedent Briton, babited|-or rather im- 
haldted, as above, to bomkee into a 
modem drawing-reooi fbU of ladies, 
whether in tonge anddiamonds, hoops 
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Kud tiaii’>^wdei% or not, tlic effect of 
Midi entree ^voiild bo prodigious on the 
fair and fluttered Volsdans. Our' 
imagination, absorbing tlio ana- 
chronism, ^'ensconces us professionally 
behind a sofa, to ^vitiicss ayd to re- 
cord the scene. How different in 
nature Christopher North and K. II. 
Hornet While he would be commi- 
sernting ** the injury thus done to the 
aiidciit Briton,” we should be iinplo- 
j'ing our savage ancestor to spare the 
ladies. “ Innocent of all intention to 
offend ” might be Caractaens, but to 
the tciTified bevy he w^ould seem the 
King of the Cannibal Islands at least. 
*\Vliat protection against the assault 
of a .‘'iivage, almost in purU%aturaIi- 
Ousj could be hoped for in their hoops ! 
Yet who knows but that, on looking 
roiiitd and about, he might himself be 
frigilU'ned out of his senses i* An an- 
i lent Briton, with his long rough hair 
and painted body, may laugh and 
sing by liimself, lialf-iinkcd under a 
tree, and in liis o^in conceit be a 
match for any aiuoiint of women. But 
sliorn of his falling hair, and without 
a streak of paint on liis checks, verily 
his heart might be found to die within 
him, before furies with faces fiery 
with rouge, and heads hom*nt with 
pomatum— till instinctively he strove 
to roll himself up in the Persian car- 
pet, and there pra}cd for deliverance 
to his tutelar}' gods. 

Cur imagination having thus “ ab- 
Rorbed the anachronism,” let us now 
leave Caractacus in the carpet — w^hile 
-our reason has recourse to the phi- 
' losophy of criticism. Mr Home 
asserts, that in “ Mr Pope’s” highly- 
Huished paraphrase of the “ Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue,” and the “ Mer- 
chants Tale,” “ the licentious humour 
• of the origiuM is divested of its quaiut- 
iicss and obsenrit}', and becomes yet 
more licentious in proportion to the 
fine touches of skill with which it is 
brought into the light.” Quaintne^ 
and obscurity U Wliy, every thing in 
those talcs is as plain os a pike-staff, 
and clearer than mud. *'Thc haey 
r.ppearanco of the original” indeed 1 
What! of the couple in the Fear- 
Tm ? Mr Horne s])itcfully and per- 
versely misrepresents tlie character 
of Pope’s translatioDS. They are re- 
markably free from the vice ho diarges 
.il:cm withal— and have been admitted 


to be so by the most captious critics. 
Many of the very strong things in 
Chaucer, which you may call coarse 
and gross if you will, ai*o omitted by 
l*ope, and many softened down ; nor 
is thefc a single line in which the spi- 
rit is not the spirit of satire. The folly 
of senile dotage is throughout exposed 
asnnsparingly, though with adifference 
in the imitation, as in the original. 
Even Joseph Warton and Bowles, 
affectedly fastidious over-much as both 
too often are, and culpably prompt to 
find fault, acknowledge that Pope’s 
versions arc blameless. “ In the art of 
telling a stoiy,” says Bowles, “ Pope 
is peculiarly happy ; we almost forget 
the grossness of the subject of this 
tale, (the Merchant’s,) whUc we 
arc struck by the uncommon case 
and readiness" of the verse, the suit- 
ableness of the expression, and the 
spirit and happiness of the wiiole.” 
While Dr Warton, sensibly remark- 
ing, “ that the character of a fond old 
dotard, *betra}*(‘d Into disgi'acc by an 
unsuitable match, is supported in a 
lively manner,” refrains from making 
himself ridiculous by mealy-mouthed 
moralities which on such a subject 
every person of sense and honesty 
must despise. MrHomekeepsfoollshly 
carping at Pojie, or “Mr Pojie,” as he 
sometimes calls him, througliont bis 
interminable — no, not interminable— 
his hundred- paged Introduction. He 
abominates Pope’s llomcr, and groans 
to think how it has corrupted tbe^ 
English ear by its long domina- 
tion in otir schools. He takes up, 
with leathern lungs, the howl of the 
Lakers, and his imitative bray is 
louder than the original, “ in linked 
sweetness long drawn out.” Sucii 
sonorous strictures are innocent ; but 
his false charge of licentiousness 
against Pope is most reprehensible— 
and it is insincere. For bo has the 
sense to sec Chaucer’s broadest satire 
in its true light, and its fearless ex- 
positions. Yctfrom bis justification of 
pictures and all their colouring in the 
ancient poet, that might well startle 
people by no means timid, he tnrna 
with frowning forehead and reproving 
band to corresponding delineations in 
the modem, that stand less ifi need of 
it, and spits bis spite on Pope, which 
we wipe off tbnt k may not corroilc. 
“ This Iraiislolion was done fix- 
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teen or Aeveoteen,'’ eajs Pope in 
a note to bis Jaaniuy and May — and 
ikmt is not, among tbe adiiovoments^ 
of early genius, to be found another 
such specimen of finished ait and of 
perfect mastery. * 

Mr Home has ventured to give in 
his volume the Bevels Tale. It has 
been thought,*^ he says, that an 
idea of the extraordinary'versatility of 
Ghancer's genins could not be ade- 
quately conveyed, unless one of his 
matter-of-fact comic tales were at- 
tempted. The Bevels has accordingly 
been selected, as presenting a graphic 
painting of character, equal to those 
contained in the * Prologue to the 
Canterbuiy Tales,* displayed in action 
by means of a story, which may be 
designated m a broad farcey ending 
in a pantomime of absurd reedi^. To 
those who are acquainted with the 
original, an apolo^ may not be con- 
sictered inadmissible for certain ue- 
eessary variatlonB and omissions.'* 
For our own part, we do n^t object 
to this tale, though at the commence- 
ment of such a work its insertion 
was ill-judged, and nill endangei* 
greatly the volume. But we do object 
to the hypocritical cant about the 
licentiousness of Pope*s fine touches, 
from the person who wrote the above 
words in italics. Omissions there 
must have boen—but they sadly shear 
the tale of its vigour, and indeed leave 
it not vciy' intelligible to readers who 
Imow not the original. The variationf 
are most unhappy — ^miserable indeed; 
and by putting the miller's daughter to 
lie in a closet at the end of a passage, 
this moral modemker has killed 
Ohaucer. In the matchless original 
all the night's action goes on iu one 
room — and that not a large one~mil- 
ler, mUler’s wife, mil\^*s daughter, and 
the two strenuons Cantabs, are with- 
in the same four narrow walls— tlieir 
beds nearly touch — ^the jeopardized 
cradle has just space to rock in — ^yet 
this self-elected expositor of Chancer 
Is either so blind as not to see bow 
essential such allocation of the parties 
Is to the cricked comedy, or sudi a 
blunderer as to believe that he can 
iin|»ov6 on the greatest master teat 
ever dated, and with x)erfect success, to 
pictui^ without onreondemnation — so 
wide Is tee privilege of genins in spor- 
tive Imcy-* what, but for the self-rec- 


tifying spirit of fiction, would have 
been an outrage on nature, and in the 
> number not only of forbidden bnt un- 
hallowed things. The passages inter- 
polated by Mr Home’s own |)en are 
as bad possible— clownish and anti- 
Chaucerian to tee last degree. 

For example, he thus takes upmi 
himself, in the teeth of Chaucer, to 
narrate Aleiu’s night adventure — 

** And up he rose, and crept along the 
floor, 

Into the passage humming with their 
snore; 

As narrow was it as a drum or tub. 
And like a beetle doth he grope aud grubt 
Feeling Jiis way, with darknea* in hU 
hands. 

Till at the passage end he stooping 
stands.” 

Chancer tells us, without cirqumlo- 
cution, why the Miller's Wife for a 
while had left her husband's side ; but 
Mr Home is intolerant of the indeli- 
cate, and thus elegantly paraphrases 
the one original w^ord— 

" The wife her routing ceased soon after 
that : 

And woke and left her bed ; for she 
was pained 

With nightmitre dreams of skies that 
madlg rained. 

Eastern astrologers and clerks, I wis^ 

In time of Apis tell of storms like this** 

Such is modem rcfittcment ! 

In Chaucer, the blind encounter 
between the Miller and one of the 
Cantabs, who, mistaking him for his 
comrade, had whispered into his ear 
what had happened daring the night 
to his daughter, is thus comically 
described — 

** Ye false harlot, quod the millcr/iiast ? 
A false traitour, false clerk, (quod he) 
Thou shalt be ded by Godd^ digoitoe. 
Who derate be so bold to disparage 
My daughter, that is come of swiche 
lineage. 

And by the tbrot^-boUe he caught Aleiu, 
And he him hente despiteously again. 
And on the nose he smote him with hts 
fist; 

Doim ran tee bloody streme upon bis 
brest; 

And OB the flore wite nose and month 
to-broke, 

The, Wider,, M don twe in a 
poke. 
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iind up thej ^on, and down again ano% 
Till that the milter spurned at a stone. 
And down he fell backward upon Ida 
wif, 

That wist4 nothing of this nici strif. 

For she was falle aslepe, a litel wight 
With John the clerk,’* and . • ; . 

Here comes Mr Home in his strength. 

Thou slanderous ribaldj quoth the 
miller, bast ! 

A traitor false, false lying clerk, quoth 
he, 

Thou shall be slain by heaven’s dignity 
Who rudely dor st ^sporago with foul 
lie 

My daughter, that is come of lineage 
high ! • 

And by ttie tliroat he Allan grasp'd 
amain. 

And caught him, yet more furiously 
again. 

And oil his nose he smote him with his 
fist ! 

Down ran tlie bloody stream upon his 
breast. 

And on the floor they tumble heel and 
crown, 

And shake the house, it seem’d all com- 
ing down. 

And up thev rise, and down again hey 
roll: 

Till that tlie Miller, stumbling o’er a coal. 
Went plunging headlong like a bull at 
bait. 

And met bis wife, and both fell flat as 
slate.” 

Mr Home cannot read Chancer. 
Tlic Miller does not, as he makes him 
do, accuse the Cantab of falsely slan- 
dering his daughter’s virtue. He does 
not doubt tlie truth of the unluckily 
blabbed secret; false harlot, false trai- 
tor, false clerk, am all wonlsthat tell his 
belief ; but Mr llornc, not under.stand- 
ing “ disparage,” as it is Iictc used by 
Cnancer, wliolly mistakes the cause 
of the fatlier’s fury. He d<K*s not 
even know, that it is the kliiicr who 
gots the bloody nose, not the Cantab. 
^ As don two pigg6s in a poke,” be 
leaves out, preferring, as more pic- 
tnrcsqnc, ^’And on the floor they 
tumble hoel and eroum I'' And shake 
tbe liouse — it seemed all coming 
down,'* is not in Chaucer, nor could 
be ; but the crowning stupidity is that 
of making the Miller meet his wife, and 
upset hor-^she being aU the while in 
b^, and now startled out of sleep by 
tbe weight of her fallen snperincum* 


bent husband. And this is modemiz - 
ing Chaucer! 

What, then— alter all wc have writ- 
tmiabout him— weask, can, atthisday, 
be done with Chaucer ? The true an- 
swer fk — READ HIM. The late Laureate 
dared to think that every one might ; 
and in his collection, or selection, of 
English poets, down to Habington in* 
elnsive, lie has given the prologue, and 
half a dozen of tbe dnest and most 
finished tales; believing that every 
earnest lover of English poetiy w'ould 
by degrees acquire courage and 
strength to devour and digest a mo- 
derately-spread banquet. Without 
doubt, Southey did well. It was a 
challenge to poetical Young England 
to gird up his loins and fall to bis 
work. If you will have the fhiit, said 
the Laureate, you must climb the tree. 
He bowed some heavily -laden branches 
down to your eye, to tempt you ; but 
climb you must, if you will eat. He 
displayed a generouB trust in the grow- 
ing desire and capacity of the country 
for her own time-shrouded poetical 
treasures. * In the same full volume, 
he gave the ‘ •Faerie Queene” from the 
first word to the last. 

Let us hope boldly, as Southey 
hoped. But there are, in the present 
world, a host of excellent, sensitive 
readers, whose natural taste is i)cr- 
fectly susceptible of Chaucer, if he 
sjiokc their Jangnage ; yet who have 
not tb^ courage, or the leisure, or the 
aptitude, to master his. They mual 
not be too hastily blamed if they do 
not readily reconcile themselves to a 
garb of thought which disturbs and 
distracts all their habitual associa- 
tions. Consider, the * ingenious feel- 
ing,’ the vital sensibility, with nrhich 
they apprehend their own English, 
may place the isaurmountable barrier 
which opposes their access to the fa- 
ther of our poetry. What can be 
done for them ? 

In the first place, what is it that so 
much removes tlie language from us? 
It is removed by the w'ords and gram- 
matical forms that we have lost — by 
its real antiquity ; pcriiops more by 
an accidental semblance of antiquity 
— ^the orthography. That last may 
seem a small matter ; but it is not. 

There are three ways in which 
titeraiy craftsmen have attempted to 
fill up, or brid^ over, the gulf of time, 
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and l>riug the poet of Edwaiidlll. and 
liichard 11. near to modem readers. 

Dryden and Pope are^ho I'cprc- 
sentadves, as they are the masters, of 
the drst method ; for the others who 
have trodden in their footsteps arc 
hardly to be named or thought of. 
Dryden and Po ])0 hold, in their own 
s<’hool of modernizing, this uudonbted 
distinction, that under their treat- 
ment, that wiiich w'as poetry remains 
poetry. Their followers have written, 
for the most part, intelligible Eng- 
lish, but never poetry. They have 
told the story, and not that always ; 
but they have distilled lethargy on the 
tongue of the narrator. — ^This first 
method tlie most boldly departs from 
the tyi)e. It wjis probably the only 
way that the culture of Drydeu’s and 
Pope’s time admitted of. We have 
since gradually rctunicd, more aud 
more, ujk)u our own antiquity, as all the 
nations of Europe have upon theirs. 
Then civilization seemed to herself to 
escape forwards out of barbarism. 
Xow she finds herself safe ; and she 
ventures to seek light fordicr mature 
years in the recollections of her own 
childhood. 

Ent now, the altered spirit of the 
age has produced a new manner of 
modernization. The problem lias 
been put thus. To retain of Chaucer 
w’hatever in him is our language, or 
is most nearly our language — only 
making good, always, the nlbasure; 
^nd for expression, which time h|p 
left out of our speech, to substitute 
such as is in use. And several fol- 
lowers of the muses, as we have seen, 
have lately tried tlieir hand at this 
kind of conversion. 

It is hard to judge both tlie system 
and the specimens. For if the speci- 
mens be thought to, have succe^ed, 
the system may, uj^n them, be fa- 
vourably Judged ; but if the specimens 
liave fisUed, the system must not upon 
them be unfavourably judged, but 
must in candour be looked upon as 
poadbly caring in itself means 
and powers that have not yet been 
unfolded. But unhappily a difiSculty 
occurs which would not have occurred 
with a writer in prose— the law of the 
Acme is iiiiporious. Ten s^dlables 
most be and rhyme must be 

kept ; and in theexpcrimeiit it results, 
^^uerally, f hilt whilst fhd rehabitfug 


of Chaucer is undertaken under a ne- 
cessity w'hich lies AvhoUy in the ob- 
scurity of his dialect— the proposed 
ground or motive of modernization — 
&r the gi-eater pai't of the actual 
changes ere made for the sake of that 
which beforehand yon might not 
think of, namely, the Verse. This it 
is that puts the translatora to the 
strangest sliifts aud fetches, and be- 
sets the version, in spite of their best 
skill, Avith nnti'Chuucerisms as thick as 
blackberries. 

It might, at first sight, seem as if 
there could be no remorse about dis- 
persing the atmosphere of antuiuity ; 
and» you might be disposed to say 
— a thought is a thought, a feeling 
n feeling, a fancy a fancy. Utter 
the thought, the feeling, the fancy, 
Avith W'hatAvords you will, provided 
that they arc native to the matter, 
and the mutter will hold its oavu 
w’orth. No. There is more in poetry 
than the definite, separable matter 
of a fancy, a feeling, a thought. 
There is the indefinite, inseparable 
spirit, out of aaIjicIi they all arise, 
which verifies them all, liarmonizes 
them all, interprets them all. There 
is the spirit of the poet himself. But 
the spirit of the time in Avhich a poet 
liA^es, flow s through the spirit of the 
poet. Therefore, a poet cannot be 
taken out of his own time, and rightly 
and Avholly niidcrstood. It seciiiH to 
follow that thought, feeling, fancy, 
which he has expr(;ssed, cannot be 
taken out of his ow’n speech, and his 
own style, and rightly and Avholly un- 
derstood. Let us bring this home to 
Chaucer, aud our occasion, 'ilie air 
of antiquity hangs about him, cleaves 
to him ; therefore he is the A'cncrablc 
Chaucer. One word, beyond any 
Other, expresses to us the diflereoce 
betwixt his age and ours— Simplicity. 
To read him after his own spirit, we 
must be made simple. That tcmpei* 
is called up in us by the simplicity of 
his speech and style. Touched by these, 
and under their power, we lose our 
false habitnations, andretum to nature. 
But for this sin^lar power exerted 
over us, this dominion of an irresis- 
tible sympathy, the hint of antiquity 
wldch lies in the language seems re- 
quisite. Tliat summons us to put ofi* 
our own, and pnt on another mind. 
In a half niodenifzation, there lies the 
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tlanj^pr that wo shall hang suspended 
between two minds— -between two 
ages — ^taken out of one, and not ef* 
fcctually transported into that other. 
Might a poet, if it were worth while, 
wlio had imbued himself wyth Anti- 
quity and with Chaucer, depart more 
freely from him, and yet more effec- 
tually fbprodneo him? Imitating, 
not erasing, the colours of the old 
time— untying the strict chain that 


bind^ you to the fourteenth century, 
but impressing on you candour, clear- 
ness, shrewdness, ingenuous suscepti- 
bility, simplicity. Antiquity! A 
creative translator or imitator — Chau- 
cer bdm again, a century and a half 
later. 

us sec how Wordsworth deals 
with Chancer in the first seven stan- 
zas of the Cuckoo and Nightingale. 


" Tho god of love, a benedicite ! 

How mighty and how gret a lord is he. 

For he can make of low^ hertas highe, 

Of high6 lowe, and lik^ for to dye. 

And hardt} bertes he can maken fre. 

** And he can make, within a litel stounde, 

Of sck6 folke, hole, freshe, and sounde. 

Of hol^ folke he can maken seke. 

And he can binden and unbinden eko 
That he wol have ybouoden or unbounde. 

** To telle his might my wit may not snffice, 

For ho can make of wisk folke ful nice, 

For ho may don at that he wol devise,^ 

And lithrr folke to distroien \ice, ^ 

And proudo hert6s he can make agrisc. 

And shortly al (hat ever he wol be may, 

Ayencs him dare no wight save nay : 

For he can glade and grev^ whom he liketh ; 

And whoso tliat ho wol, he lougheth or siketb. 
And most his might he shodeth ever in May. 

**Tor every trui gentle herte fr^ 

That with him is or (hiidteth for to be 
Ayenes May shal have now sora stering, 

Other to joic or olios to som mourning ; 
fn no scsoD so much as thinketh me. 

“ For whan they maye here the briddes singe. 

And so the flourcs and the Icvcs springe, 

That bringeth into hire remembcraunce 
A maner roedled with grevaunce, ^ 

And lusty thoiightils fulle of gret longinge. 

<< And of that longinge cometh hevinesse. 

And tberof groweth oft not sekenesse, 

Al for lackinge of that that they desire ; 

And thus in May ben hertes sette on fire. 

So that they brennen forth in gret distresse.** 

WORDSWOBTH. 

The God of love ! Ah, benedicite. 

How mighty and how great a lord is he. 

For he of low hearts can make high^ of high 
He can make low, and unto death bring nigh. 
And hard hearts he can make them kio|^ and fire^ 



^ WhihiA A lit£t€ time, as hath been found. 

He can make sick folk whole, and fresh, and sound. 
‘ Them who are whole in body and in mind 
He can make sick, bind can he and unbind 
JLQ thni. he have bound, or have unboimd. 

• 

** To tell his might my w'it may not sniHce, 

' Foolish men he can make them out of wise ; 

For he may do all that he will devise, 

Loose livers he can make abate their vice. 

And proud hearts can make tremble in a trice. 


" In brief, the whole of what he will, he may ; 
Against him dare not any wight say nay ; 

To hnmble or afflict Mrhome*er he will. 

To gladden or to grieve, he bath like skill ; 

But most his might he sheds on the eve of May. 

*' For every true heart, gentle heart and free. 

That with him is, or (hinketh so to be, 

Kow against May shall have some stirring — whether 
To joy, or be it to some monrning ; never 
At other time, methiiiks, in like degree. 


For now when they may hear the small birds* song, 
And see the budding loaves the branches tlirong. 
This unto their rcmemberancc doth bring 
All kinds of pleasure, mix’d with sorrowing. 

And longing of s%veGt thoughts that < ver long. 

" And of that longing heaviness doth come. 

Whence oft great sickness grows of heart and home ; 
Sick are they all for lack of their desire ; 

And tlius in May their hearts are set on fire, 

So that they burn forth in great martynlom.'* 


Here is the master of the art ; and 
his W’ork, most of ail, therefor^makes 
ns donbt the practicability of tne thing 
undertaken. He works reverently, 
lovingly, surely witli full apprehension 
of Chaucer ; and yet, at every word 
w’here he leaves Chaucer, the spirit of 
Chaucer leaves the verse. You see 
plainly that his rule is to change the 
least that can possibly be changed. 
Yet the gentle grace, the lingering 
musical sw^eetness, the taking sim* 
plicity, of the wise old poet, vanishes 
— ^brdshed away like the down from 
the butterfly’s wing, by the lightest 
and most timorous touch. 

^^For he can make of lowd hertls 
highe." 

There is the sonl of the lover’s poet, 
of the poet himself a lover, poored ont 
and along in one fond verse, grate* 
folly; consecrated to the myst^ of 
love, wt^ch he, too, has experienced. 
wbm he*-4he $b^ the the re- 


served— -was yet by the touch of that 
all-poTverful ray which 

" Shoots invisible virtue even to the 
deep,” 

enkindled, and to his own surprise 
made elate to hope and to dare. 

But now contract, as Wordsworth 
does, the dedicated verse into*«t half 
verse, and bring together the two 
distinct and opposite mysteries under 
one eiinnciation— in short, divide the, 
one verse to two subjects— 

**For be of Idw hearts can 
high — of high 
He can make low ; ” 

and the fa^ vouched remains the 
same, the simplicity of the words is 
kept, for they are the very words, 
and yet something is gone— and in 
that something every thing! There 
is no longer the dwelling upon the 
words, no longer the difated utter- 
ance of a heart that melts with its 
own thoughts, no Jonger ihe con- 
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socration of the verse to its nutter, no 
longer the softness, the light, the 
fragrance, the cbarm~.no longer, in a 
word, the old manner. Here is, in 
short, the philosophical observation 
touching love, the saw of^ might** 
still ; but the love itself here is not. 
A kindly and moved observer speaks, 
not a lover. 

In one of the above-cited stanzas, 
Urry seems to have misled Words- 
worth. Stanza iv. verse 4, Chaucer 
says : — 

Anil whoso that he wol, lie lougheth or 
siketh.’* 

The sense undoubtedly is, “ and 
whosoever he" — namely, the God of 
Love — “will, HE — namely, the Lover 
— “laiigheth or sigheth accordingly.'* 
lint Frry mistakiugthe construction — 
supposed that he, in both places, 
meant the god only. He had, there- 
fore, to find out in “ lougheth ** and 
“ siketh," actions prcdioable of the 
love-gud. The verse accordingly nms 
thus with him, 

“ And who that he wol, fie loweth or 
siketh." 

Now, it is,trnCi,that, after all, w^odo not 
exactly knoy liow Uivy understood 
his own rcdUing'; for he did not make 
his own glossary. But from Ids glos- 
sary,* we find that “ to lowe '* is tu 
pral^4o allow', to approve — further- 
more that “ siketh ” in this place 
means “ maketh sick.’’ AVordswortli, 
follow'ing as it w'ould appear the lec- 
tion of Urry, but only half agi*eciug to 
tlie interpretation of Urry*s glossarist, 
has rendered the line 

« T® httnblo or afflict whome er he 
wiU.*’ 

He has understood in his own way, 
from an obvions suggestion, “loweth,” 
to moan, maketh low, humbleth;* 
whilst “ afflict** is a ready turn for 
“ maketh sick** of the glossaiy. But 
here Wordsworth cannot bo in the 
light. For Chancer is now busied 
with magnifying the kingdom of love 
by occamnlated antitheses — ^high, low 
— sick, whole — wise, foolish — the 
'wit^ed turns good, the proud shrink 
and fear— the God, at his pleasure, 
gladdens or grieves. The phrase under • 
question must conform to the manner 
of the place where it appem. An 
opposition of 'mbanings is indispen- 


sable. '^ Humble or afflict,** which 
are both on one side, cannot be right. 
“ Approveth or maketh sick,** are on 
opposite sides, but will hardly pick 
one another out for antagonists. 
“ Lau|hotb or sigheth,** has the vivid- 
ness and simplicity of Chaucer, the 
most exact contrariety matches them 
— and the two phenomena cannot, bo 
left out of a lover’s enumeration. 

Chaucer says of his ‘ bosom’s lord,’ 

And most lus might he sheddeth ever 

in May**— 

renowning here, as we saw that ho 
docs elsewhere, the whole month, as 
lovo’s own segment of the zodiacal 
circle. The time of the poem itself is 
accordingly ‘the thridde night of 
May.* ^Wordsworth has rendered, 

'‘But most his might he sheds on the 

eve of May ** 

Why so ? Is the approaching visi- 
tation of the power more strongly felt 
than the power itself in presence? 
Chaucer says distinctly the contrary, 
and w hy with a word lose, or obscure, 
or hazard the appropriation of the 
month entire, fo conspicuous a tenet 
in the old poetical mind? And is 
Eve here taken strictly—tho night 
before ]May-day, like the Pervigilium 
Veneris 1 Or loosely, on tlic verge of 
May, answ'ernbly to ‘ayeues May* 
aftcrw'ards V To the fonner sense, wc 
might be inclined to propose on tho 
contrary part, 

“But sheds his might most on tho 

morrow of May,** 

f . e. in prase on May-day morning, 
consonantly to all the testimonies. 

Chancer says that the coming-on 
of the love-month produces in the 
heart of the lover 

** A maner cas% medfed with grevaunce.** 

That is to say, o hind of joy or plea- 
sure, (Ft. aue,) mixed with sadness. 
He insists, by this expression, upon 
the strangeness of the kind, peculiar 
to the willing Sifflfbrers under this 
unique passion, ^ love’s pleasing 
smart.’* Did Wordsworth, by inten- 
tion or misapprehension, leave out 
this turn pf expression, by which, in 
an age leas forward than ours in sen- 
timental researches, < Chancer drew 
notice to the contradictoiy nature of 
the internal stat^hioh he described? 
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As if Chancer had said, al manor 
esij,” Wordsworth says, “ all kinds of 
pleasure mixed with sorrowing.” 

In the next line he adds to the in- 
tuitions of his master, one of ^is own 
profonnd intuitions, if wo construe 
aright — 

And longing of sweet thoughts that 
ever long.’* 

That ever long! Tlie sweetest of 
thoughts arc never satisfied with their 
own deliciousncss. Earthly delight, or 
heavenly delight upon earth, penetra- 
ting the soul, stirs in it the perception of 
its native illimitable capacity for de- 
light. Bliss, which should wholly 
possess the blest being, plays traitor 
to itself, turns into a sort of divine dis- 
satisfiiction, and brings forth from 
its teeming and infinite bosom a 
brood of winged wishes, bright with 
hues w'hich menffory has bestowed, 
aud restless with innate aspirations. 
Such is our commentai^ on the truly 
Wordsw'oithian Ike, Im it is not a 
line answerable to Chaacer’s— 

And lusty thoii^lit^s full of gret 
longinge.” ‘ 

Is this hypercriticism ? It is the 
only criticism that can be tolerated 
betwixt two such rivals os Chancer 
and Wordsworth. The scales that 
w'cigh poetiy should turn wdth a 
grain of dust, with the weiglit of 
a sunbeam, for they weigh spirit. 
Or is it saying tliat Wordsworth 
has not done his w^ork as w'cll as 
it was possible to be done V 
Bather it is inferring, from the failure 
of the work in his hand, that he and 
his collengaes have attempted that 
which was impossible to be done. 
We will not here hunt down line by 
line. Wc put before the reader the 
means of comparing verse with verse. 
We have, with ‘ a thoughtful beai1;of 
love,* made the comparison,* and feel 
througliout that the modem will not, 
•cannot, do justice to the old English. 
The quick sensibility w hich thrills 
through the antique strain deserts the 
most cautions veiaiQii of it. In short, 


we fall back upon the old conviction, 
that verse is a sacred, and song an in- 
spired tiling; that the feeling, the 
thought, the word, and the musical 
breath spring together ont of the soul 
in one areation ; that a translation - i'^ 
athing not given in rerum natura ; con- 
sequently that there is nothing cist; to 
be done with a great poet saving tu 
leave him in his glory. 

And our friend John Drj'den ? Oh, 
he is safe enough ; for the new trans- 
-* lators all agree that his arc no trans- 
hations at all of .(.Minnccr, but original 
and cxceliout poems of his ow n. 

A language th«^t is half Chancer s, 
and half that -of his renderer, is in 
great danger to be the language of 
nobody. But C-haucer\v has its own 
energ}'^ and vivacity which attaches 
you, and as soon as you have un- 
dergone the due transformation by 
sjTiqmthy, carries you efTectiiaUy w'it’ji 
it. In the moderate versions that 
arc best done, you miss this indis- 
pensable force of attraction. But 
Drydon boldly and freely gives j'oii 
himself, and along you sw^ep, or "an* 
swept rejoicingly along. “ The graiul 
charge to which his translations are 
amenable,’* says Mr llornc, “ is, 
that lie acted upon ab* erroneous 
pnndplc.’* Be it so. Nevertheless, 
they are among the glories of oar 
poetical literature. Mr llorncrst^te- 
ral as he sup)>oscs tlicra to bh; am 
unreadable. He, too, acts on an 
erroneous prliiciplc; and his c.xecu- 
tion betrays throughout the unskilful 
hand of a presninptuous apprentice. 
But he has every rcsnect for the 
genins, and for every thing that be- 
longs to the memory, of D^difii ; ” 
and thus magnlloquentiy eulogizes 
his most splendid achievement; — 
“ The fact is, Dryden’s version of the 
‘ Knight*8 Tale * would be most ap- 
propriately read by the towering shade 
of one of Virgirs heroes, walking up 
and down a battlement, and waving 
a long, gleaming spear, to the roll gnd 
sweep of his sonorous numbers.” 


SdMttrffh : prmied hy BaUemtyne and Hughes^ Pauti Work* 
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IIo>v to punish crime, and in so 
doing refohn the criniiual ; how to 
nphold the man as a terror to evil- 
doers, and yet at the same time be 
implanting in him tjbe sce^s of a fu- 
ture more nappy and prosperous life— 
this is perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem of legislation. Wo arc far from 
despairing of some approximation to 
a .solution, which is the utmost that 
can be looked for ; but wc are also 
convinced that even this approxima- 
tion will not be presented to us by 
those who seem willing to blind them- 
selves to tlie difficulties they have 
to contend with. Without, therefore, 
assuming the air of opposition to the 
schemes of philaiithfopic legislatoi’s, 
we would correct, sO far as lie.s in our 
power, some of those misconceptions 
and oveifsights which ^Esnergclic re- 
formers are liable to fall into, whilst 
zealously bent on viewing punishipent 
in its reformatory a5|«ct. 

We have selected for our comments 
the pamphlets of Captain hfaconochie, 
not only be'eanse' Uiey illustrate tho^ 
hasty and illogical reasonings, the 
utter forgcjtfhlncss of elementiiry^ 
principles, into which sndh reformers 
are apt to lapse ; but also for the still 


better reason, thatHhey contain a 
suggestion of real valus'; a contribu- 
tion towards an efficient prison-dis« 
cipline, which merits examination 
and an extensive trial. We have 
added to these pamphlets a brief 
work of Zscli#kke’s, the venerable 
historian of Switzerland, on death- 
punishment, in order that w'e might 
extend our observations over this 
topic also. It is evident tpat the 
question of capital punishment, and 
the various questions relating to pri- 
son dlscij)luie, embrace all that is 
cither very interesting or veiy im- 
portapt in the prevailing discussions 
on penal legislation. Transportation 
forms no essentially distinct class of 
punishment, as the transported con- 
vict differs from 'others in this only, 
that he has to cndtti]|.bis sentence of 
personal restraint find compulsory 
labour in a foreign climate. 

Reformatory punishment I Alas, 
there is an incurabfh contradiction in 
tiie very terpas ! Punishment is pain, 
is deprivation, deapoudency, affilctipn; 
But,; would ypu reform, yon must 
'apply kindness, and % measure of 
prosperity, and a greater measure still 
of hope. . There is no genial influence 

" " ' ii ' — 
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iH eaetigHtioiL Itm^y deter from 
tlM» recommisi^Ga ^ tbo identical of- 
fence it visits, but no oonvcrsiou, no 
renewal of the heart, waits ou iU hos- 
tik> pi'tsenco ; the dUposition t\j 11 rc- 
maiu the warn', with the addition of 
all those angrj* sentunents uliichpahi 
onduted is j»nre to penorato, No 
philosopher or divine of those dav^ 
-nonUl invent a ])ur{ratoo* for the 
paritying of corrupted souls. No — he 
l^ould say— }Oiir purgatory may bo a 
place of prepai ation if .you will, but 
mt for lieavcu. Tou may naake 
devils thcie — nothing better ; ho 
must be alivndy twice a saint whom 
the. smoke of ^oar torments w<iuld 
not blacKon to a demon. 

We may r<teit assured <^f this, that 
the actual luilit'tloii of the ptiiiish- 
ment must alw'ays be an evil, as 
well to mind as body*— as well to so- 
ciety at largo as to the culprit* If 
the threat sdOiie could be coii‘<tantly 
efficacious— if the headlong ob^tmacy, 
the passion, and the obtn^eiiess of 
men wotifd not oblige, from time to 
time, the es.ecution of the penalty, 
for the ver}' purpose cflT sustaining the 
efficacy ot the threat— all would bo 
well, and penal laws might bo in full 
harmony with the best educathmal 
institutions, and tite liighost interests 
of humanity. But tlie moment the 
law from a threat l>orcuiies an act, 
and the sentcuco goes forth, and the 
torture bcgiiLs, a n(‘W' btit UiiaYirid.d>k‘ 

train of evils encounters us. rhert* 
is war implanted in the verj* bosom 
^.society — hatred, mid the ghlug 
imd the Bnflfcraiice of pain. And 
here, we presume, is to be found the 
reason of the prigerbiuUy serore laws 
of Draco, which, being instituted by a 
man.of virtue and Iiuninnity, were ^ot 
said to have beep written in Wood : 

» he desired that the threat shtmld be 
offeotive, and that thus the evils ^ojf 
ptmtAhmoBt, as w'<iU as of ct'lme, 
nhonid be avoided. 

Whatever is to be effected tovrards * 
' the gennino reformation of the culprit, 

' must be the rosnlt, not of the pnn- 
dsbment itself, but of somd added hi- 
grediemhj^not of the essence of the 
pnnjimftt $ m whan hope.s ar<» hold 
pri. pari remission of 
q^KffiiWty. ou the {nocti^ of iudus- 
n ^otinuonce of good ,bc- 


Andyot— aomo one may hem, db* 
joet— wQoorrect a child, we punish it, 
and we reform. The very word cor- 
rection has the double meaning of 
penalty and amendment. If the plan 
succeoda^so well with the iiifuit, that 
he wlio sparee the rod is supposed to 
spoil the child, why sbotild it utterly 
fall with the adult V But mark the 
ditferoncc. Von punish a child, and 
a short while after you receive the 
little penitent iiaek into >oiu’ Ioao; 
nay, you caress it into ptniiteuce ; and 
the roconoilemont is so swTct, that the 
itifnni eui]>rit never, jiorhaps, has his 
aftections ^ keenly awakened as in 
thos-e tearful moments of sorrow and 
forgiveness. The heart is softer than 
c‘\er, and tin* of .shaiiie at hav- 

ing olfiuded is kept MHisitivel) ali'O. 
But ify ou witlidrcwyour love— if, afler 
puaishmeut indicted, you dtili kept an 
avertul counlenaRce— if no roi-oneile- 
ment were sought and fosti red, tlu’re 
w oiild l»e no retormalion in ) onr chas- 
tis<*meut. Between society and Iho 
adult culprit, this Lj exaetlv the case. 
IJore the hostile inn cut .strikes, but 

make*' no after overture of khidnc'^s. 
I'ln* blow, and tlie bitterness <>1 the 
Wow, aie left imlie.iied.' Nothing is 
done to t.-iko away the sting c*l anger, 
to keep the h(,ut tender to reproof, 
to prevent the growing callousness to 
i»hnDie, and tiie lisiiig relHdlion.u:>f tho 
spirit. And here reveals itwlf, in ali 
its force, another urUorious difficulty 
w iih which the reformer of i>enal code^ 
has to contend. 

In drawing tli« picture of the Jjflp- 
less conditUm of the eonvicteciand 
punished erfiniual, lu>w often and how 
justly does he allude to the citxnm- 
stmicc, that tho reputation of the man 

so damaged that hont^t pooplo ure 
loath to employ him— that liis re- 
turn to an untainted life ia almost 
iiupos»ihle— and that out of self-de- 
fence be Ik c«>ropcl1ed to resort again 
to the same criinlual enterprises for 
which he has already suffered, Struck 
with this view', the refomer would 
Institute .a penitentiary, of .so effective 
a description, that the having pMsed 
^hfioagh it would bo oven a testimo- 
nial of goQii character.^ But who 
sees not that the infamy is of tlie very 
csseiico'of the punishment ? A good 
character is the approprUto reward of 
t(fe good citizen ; if the criminal does 





n6irpft7‘ t!ie crfhUthftractet— if 

ofily 4 ^eMwIn w6mit of temponuy 
mcottvedeiK^ is tp be ^n^taiacd, the 
terror of paoUbment Is at an end. 
Here, on the arena of public life, be- 
tween society and the culprit, are 
they not manifestly incompatible — 
the tondei-ness that wohld reclaim, 
and the vi^ur that must chastise ? 

There is no <|ueBtion hoi*e, wo must 
observe, of ‘that delicate sense of 
ehame which ie the best preservative 
against every departure from recti- 
tude. This has been vi-om out, and 
almost ceased to operate on the ma- 
jority of persons wlio expose them- 
selves to the penal laws of tlicir coun- 
try. It is the value of character as a 
commercial coinmodhy, as a requisite 
for well-being, that alone has weight 
with them. Dcnevolent projectors ot 
reform, more benevolent than logical, 
are fond of compariiig a prison to an 
hosfdtat f they contend that the in- 
mates Of either place are sent there 
40 bO' cured, and that they should not 
bo restored to society until they are 
restored, tlie one ^to liciiltli of body, 
the other to licalth of mind. Woitld 
they carry out the analog>^ to its fair 
completeness, and mainfffiii that the 
patient from either lioppitai should bo 
remitted to society with a cimracter 
equally free from stain ? Is the man 
to be received by the community with 
the same compassioiiate welcome who 
has gone into priwii to be cured of a 
propensity to theft, as one who has 
entered an hospital to be relieved of a 
disease? 

An hospital is a ^^;o^d of no inviting 
sound— and physic, no cBubt, i.s suili- 
ciently nauseous to be not inaptly 
compared to dogging, or any other 
punitive diseitdtne : but nauseous 
drugh are not the only »<*ans of cure^ 
good nniping, vigilant attendance, 
sometimes genoroas diet, have a large 
share in the ciurative process. And 
in the hospital of the mind, the leni- 
tive apd fostering mestenrss have a 
afUl larger share hi the work of a 
moral restoration. Wci*e this princi- 
ple Of cure, of perfect restoration, to 
DC adopted as the:first principle of 
penal legislation, it would coipe to 
this, that a poor man '^onld have no 
;1bUtt^ way of recoipmenilhig himself 
to the fatherly care of the state than 

the commission of a ^qrime, and 


that' hone, im thq lower (dasscs ctf 
society, would be so well trained and 
disciplined for advancing their foi^ 
tunes in the world, as those'wbo com- 
menced their career by violating the 
laws of their country. 

Imprisonment, with its various ac- 
companiments and modifications, is 
the great reformatory punisliment. 
Tndml, with the exception of death — 
contined almost entirely to the case 
of murder— it is the only punishment 
bestowed on serious offences. Impri- 
soommit of some kind, either at home 
or in the cokmies, is the penal safe- 
guard of society; and we mast be cau- 
tious that we do not so far disuni^^ 
its terrors, that it should cease to hpld 
out any throat to a needy malefactor. ’ 
But before wc allude to the discipUuc 
of the prison, we must take a glance 
at this great exception of death, which 
it is the object of many of oui* acalons 
reformovs entirely to erase from the 
penal code. 

That this extreme punishment 
should be ivservod for the extrema 
crime of murder, seems generaliy ad- 
mitted ; and flie practice, if not the 
letter, of our law lias been conformed 
to this opinion. It would be useless^ 
therefore, to ai'guo on the prm^ty Of 
indicting tliis penalty on other and 
less enormous offences. The question 
is narrowed to this — shall death coil- , 
tinue to be the punishment of tne' 
innrdcrer? 

Those who contend for the entfre 
abolition of this punishment, are in the 
habit of enlai'ging much on the inade- 
quate effect ])rodoccd upon the multi- 
tude who witness the sjiectaclc of an 
execution. This is their favourite and 
most frequent theme. They seem tO' 
overlook the much more powerful ef- 
fect pmduc^d ondhe imagination. of 
that fat greater multitude ivho never' 
behold, or are likely to behold, an 
exeoution. . It ts cuiious to obsen^o 
liow pertinaciously a certahi class of 
rcasdners will 'dwell on tho picture 
wliich a crowd presents lit a public 
execution much like a ' crowd, wc 
ra^ he sure, at any, other public 
spectacle. Whatever the bisect which 
{^tilers together a mob of the lowest 
class, they will sOon begin to relieve 
the- tedium of expectation by coarse 
jests, drunkenness, and brawling. Yet 
these descriptive* logicians are DbVCff 
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weary of painting to ns the grotesque 
and oisgtisting scenes which the mass 
of spectators exhibit on these occa- 
sions, as if this were quite decisive of 
the question. That ragged children, 

' yrho have never thought of dhuth at 
all, play their usual pranks at the foot 
of the gallows — that pickpockets ply 
their trade in this as in every olher 
.. gaping crowd — what Itaa all this to 
dp with the impression produced on 
the mind of every man and woman 
throughout the kingdom, by the know- 
led^ that if he, through sudeten pas- 
sion, or the instigations of cupidit}', 
take the life of a fellow-creature, he 
shall be — not a spectator at such an 
exhibition — ^bnt that solitajy crawling 
wretch who;^ after having spent his 
days and nights in agony and fear, is 
thmst forward, bound and pinioued, 
to be hanged up there like a dog be- 
fore the scoffing or yelling multitude ? 

We willingly concede that a public 
execution is not an edifying spectacle. 
The coarse minds ivho can endure, 
and who court it, are the last to 
whom such a spectacle should be pre- 
sented* . And, altbough the punish- 
ment might lose some portion of its 
'terrorsy we should prefer that the 
exocutiem should take pla^e in a more 
private manner; in the court-yard, 
for instance, of the prison, and before 
it selected number of witnesses, partly 
consisting of official persons, as the 
sheriffs and 'magistrates, and partly 
of a certain number of persons who 
might be taken from the several jury 
lists — the option being given to them 
edther to accept or decline this melan- 
choly office! This would be a suffi- 
cient publicity to ensure an impartial 
administration of the laws. The only 
doubt that remains is, whether it 
wotdd be, snffleiept to prevent the 
" spread of fhlse rumours, and., iSbsurd 
8ii8pldsns,>amonrat the people. ^ It is 
A prevK^ling tendency with the mob, 
tdipnerer^any one at all above their 
owq condition is executed, to bdieve 
that he has been favoured and allowed 
,^tb,,eseape. Even in the face of the 
mm public execution, such rumours 
are ciitnlated. We understand that 
Mr Tawell is confidently reported to 
be fiviBg at this moment in America. 

sS^doiis, however ridiculous 
and absurd, mM be cautiously guard- 
ed agatot. 


After all, the mode of execution is 
but of secondaiy importance ,* arrange 
it how you will, it is a lamentable 
business. Like all other punish men ts, 
and still more than all other punish- 
ments, tye actual infiiction of it is an 
evil to society. When the law passes 
from the threat to the execution, it is 
a social disaster. The main point is, 
that we present to the imagination of 
evciy man a great tbreat^that of 
almost immediate extermination — 
he lift bis hand against his neigh- 
bour's life. 

That which renders the punishment 
of death peculiarly appropriate, in our 
estimation, in ,the crime of murder, is 
not by any means its rctaliativc char- 
acter ; the' sentiment, that ** blood 
must have blood,” is one w'hicb w e 
have no desire to foster ; and if some 
less grievous penalty would have the 
Shuie efi'cct in ^deterring from the 
crime, we should, of course, w illingly 
adopt it. Onr ground of approval is 
this, that it presents to the mind rn 
antagonist idea most fit to encounter 
the temptation to the crime. As, this 
temptation must generally be great, 
and often sudden, that antagonist idea 
should be something oapabie of seia- 
ingupon the apprelieiihiou at once — of 
exercising at once all its restraining 
efficacy. Imprisonment for length of 
years — the niiud must calculate and 
sum up the long list of pains and 
penalties included in this thi'cat, be- 
fore ks full import is perceived. But 
death! And then^the after-death! 
For what makes the punishment of 
death so singularly applicable to the 
case of murAr is this, that it awakens 
whatever may exist of religious terror 
in th6 mind of him who contemplates 
the crime. On the one hand, he is 
al^ut to commit a deed on which 
Iberd are not two opinions^ H is not 
a crime made such by the laws ; it is 
not even a robbery, for which he may 
frame excuses out of his destitution, 
and the harsh distinctions of society; 
it is murder, wJilch heaven and earth, 
rich and poor, equally denounce. On 
the other hand, his guilt will br^ 
liim almost immediately before the 
tribunal of God, as well as the jndg- 
roent-seat of man. No long interval 
weakens the impression, no long space 
bolds out tbe viRgue prospect of re* « 
pentance apd/amendment, and com^ 



pensatof 7 ’*acifl of goodness ; Imt if he 
will lift the knife, if he will mingle the 
poison, there is the earthly executioner 
at hand to transfer him to the still 
more dreadful sentence of the after- 
world 1 The same opinion W(iiich con- 
demns the crime of> murder here on 
earth, as the most atrocious that can 
be committed, follows him to that 
other tribunal ; and all that his ima- 
gination has been accustomed to de- 
pict of tbo horrors of iufenial and 
eternal punishment, rushes at once 
upon him. 

When the temptation comes in the 
shape of sudden anger and impetuous 
passion, there is a threat as sudden to 
encounter it. When the crime is 
revolved in the secret and guilty re- 
cesses of the mind — as when some 
individual stands between the tempted 
man and tiie possession of a fortune, 
or some other great object of desire — 
there is a religions terror as stealthy, 
as secret, as unconquerable, as the 
strongest desire that takes possession 
of the hntnan heart, to assist always 
at his deliberations. 

M. Zschokkifs little treatise, to 
which we have alluded, contains the 
nsiial, together with some unusual, 
arguments against the punishment of 
dekli, and contributes also a novel 
substitute for it. He begins, in true 
German manner, by explaining (inter 
clia) the difference between reason 
and understanding; thq exact distinc- 
tion between man and the rest of the 
animal creation ; and some other 
metaphysical generalities, which, for- 
tunately, are not concerned with the 
business iu hand. For; as no two 
writers agree in their explanations, 
and as none succeeds in perfectly 
satisfying either his reader or liiniself, 
it would be impossible, if such preli- 
minaries were first to be adjusted, ever 
to arrive at the discussion itself. The 
work is written in letters, addressed 
to a young prince ; and, at the thir- 
teenth letter— there ai*o but sixteen in 
the whol^ — he approaches his main 
question — “Nun denn cs sei zur 
sache I ” “ Now thou to the matter.” 
And first he protests that death is no 
punishment at all The venerable 
historian absolutely flies to such apho- 
risms as were the delight of Seneca, to 
prove that death is no evil, and can 
consequently be no pnnyunent ,* al* 


im 

though there are some who, under the 
dominion of mere instinct, may deem 
it such. “The death,” he writes, 
“ of the criminal is no punishment ; 
bnt for him, as for every other mortal, 
only the end of eartlily troubles, cares, 
and sufferings. In vain,” he continues, 
“ does the multitude of suicides show 
ns daily that death is no evil, and 
therefore no punishment ; for the men 
who thus abridge theirdays manitestly 
prefer death to the endurance of the 
evils of life.” 

It has been said, that “ he who can 
look at death starts at no shadows. * 
And certainly, reason on the matter 
how you will, and prove life to be as 
worthless as you please, if a man can 
defy death, and solicit it, there is no 
other punishment that can be effec- 
tive. It would be all bnt impossible 
to prevent a criminal, if so resolved, 
from laying violent hands upon him- 
self; and altogether impossible to pre- 
vent him from contemplating suicide 
as his last resort in case of detection, 
and so nnllifying the threat of any 
otlier punishment. There is no hold 
whatever on the man in whom the 
love of life, or the fear of death, is 
really extinct. But we are far from 
thinking that Seneca and the Stoics 
have yet made so deep an impression 
on mankind that there is a very gene- 
ral indifterence to death, especially to 
a death inflicted by others — the igno- 
minious sentence of the law. 

Again, this author objects, as some 
others have done, to the punishment 
of death, because it is incapable of an 
adjustment to the degrees of guilt. 
What punishment is? Or how can 
any tribunal determine on degrees of 
moral guilt? It is not a criminal, it 
is a crime, that the law punishes. To 
determine bctweei^two thieves, which 
had the better motive, which had the 
least qft/iief in Atm, is not the func- 
tion of a judge, nor could he perform 
it, if imposed upon him. It has been 
remarked by those who have had 
wide opportunities ofjndging— and the 
annals of criminal jurisprudence sup- 
port the observation— that murderers, 
taken as a class, are not, as men, the 
worst order of criminals. Some snd- 
den impulse, or some one obstinate 
desire, got the better of their reason ; 
or it might happen, that the motive 
for committing a great crime was 
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not 4^ 80 dark a dje 88 that wkicb 
often indaces to one of less turpitude. 
And yet neither our author, uor any 
one else, would hesitate to accord to 
the crime of murder the very severest 
penalty that stands upon the code. 

But M. Zschokke's main argument 
against the reasonableness and justice 
of death*punishmcnt is this, that 
every man has an original impi*o- 
Bcriptible right, prior to, and in the 
face of all society — to be a man — 
“mensch zu*sein” — “to develope 
himself as man.” Society may limit 
the exercise ol' tliis right, but not an- 
nul it; may mutilate the man as it 
thinks dt, but must leave so much ol' 
him behind as may bear the name of 
man. What is to be said of such 
metaphysical vagaries as tbcise? If 
this pass for reasoning, the unlawful- 
ness of imprisonment may be proved 
in the same manner ; one has but to 
assert that mau has an a priori inde- 
feasible right to the use of the limbs 
which nature has given to him. But 
no mau lias any rujlu whatever, but 
under the implied condition of per- 
forming corresponding duUes, This 
individual, whom the law will not 
any longer allow to develope his 
humanity, should, if he had wished to 
develope himself further, have allow- 
ed the like liberty to others. 

But that w'hi^ most remarkably 
distinguishes AI. Zscliokke’s little per- 
formance is the substitute for the 

We believe it was here that Sue 
derived an idea which occupies so con- 
spicuous a place in lus Mjfsleriea of 
Paris. That substitute is blindness. 
^^Theblindcd mau,^^ writes our author, 
“ is an eternal prisoner, without need 
of prison walls, lie must envy other 
culprits their chains — tlieu* darkest 
dunge(ms; for in the darkest dungeons 
hope may penetrate, and dtey may 
one day see the light again, lie must 
envy the dead, on whom the execu- 
tioner has done his utmost ; for to him 
lifia itself has become one endless pun- 
ishm^t. He is bound without fet- 
ters — bound more securely than if be 
were locked to the oar or welded to 
the iwck. Every st^, every move- 
mntf tells him of his weakness and 

his guilt. The living world around 
hUn-j-le has lost it all; he retains 
eoly its seorcea of ^ain, atui the un- 


fading memoiy of his own crime. 
Scofted at by the unfeeling, pitied by 
some, by ail sliunncd—coutempt and 
commiseration and scorn are the 
smarting scourges to which he stands 
defenceli^s for the residue of his days.” 

A frightful punishment truly ! But 
wc are far from approving of it as a 
substitute for death. In the first 
place, it is equally irrevocalde ; and It 
is one, and perhaps the most cogent 
argument against death-punishment, 
that it admits of no recall in case of 
error, no remission or comiieusation 
in the event of sentence having been 
passed upon an umoceut man. Oiir 
author, indeed, seems to think other- 
wise ; for he reckons it amongst the 
advantages of ibis umle of punish- 
ment, that it does admit of compenaa- 
iioa if it has been unjustly iutlicted. 
To us it seems very doubtful whether 
any ]>lcasures addressed to the remain- 
ing senses of hearing, of touch, or 
of taste, can be said to compensate 
for the loss of vsight. Keitlier (h>es 
bliudaess, :uiy more than death, ad- 
mit of degree or appoi‘tioniueut. In 
this respect, huniiugfov the use of fire 
as a punishment, whicli Inis ham sug- 
gested. though not al>solutely advised, 
by Benthaui, would have a decisive 
preference. “ Kire,” writes that volu- 
minous jurist and legislator, “ may 
ha employed as an iasirumcut of piiu- 
ishiueut without occasioning death. 
This jmuishment is variable in its na- 
ture, through all the degrees of seve- 
rity of which there can bo any need. 
It would be necessary caret'ully to de- 
termine, on the test of the law, the 
part of the bcaly which ought to be 
exposed to the action of fire ; the iu- 
temsity of the fire; the time during 
which it ought to be applied ; and the* 
paraphernalia to be employed to iu- 
crease the terror of the punishment. 
In order to render the description 
more striking, a print might be amiex- 
ed, iu which the operation should be 
represented.”— ( Works^ vol.i. p. 407.) 

What is still more to the point, the 
punishment of blmdkig is quite as re- 
pugnant to those sentiments of huma- 
nity which are said to be outraged by 
the depriving a fcUow creature of his 
Hfe. As we have before intimated, 
the spectacle of pain inflicted is at afi 
times an evil iu itself. Evea the pro* 
sence of those gloomy bail^tog^v^evot* 





ed to all tbe wretched purposes of la* 
earceratlon, ist we should say, a public 
caiamiiy. The more rocu see of ml- 
serj', the more callous do they become 
to It ; the less eflbrt do they make to re- 
lieve; the more ready aretho^to inflict 
it. FunUhments should bo multiplied 
as little as possible. Very slight of- 
fences had better be left to the correc- 
tion of public opinion, and very grave 
ofl’cnccs should be severely visited, as 
welt to spare puuishmcnt as to pre- 
vent crime. We at ona* admit that 
it is an evil — the spectacle of putting 
a man to death. But tliis of ))aUiitg 
out his eyes is, iu act, scarce less re- 
volting, and the SiMjctacle is jierpotu- 
ated. The public execution lasts 
bis lifetime. Tluie is something, 
too, from which we recoil iu asso- 
ciating what has hitherto been the 
most pitiful afiliclion of humanity 
with the idea of puuishmcnt of crime. 
A blind man walks amougat us the 
universally commiserated — and good 
need he has of our cominisei-ation; 
it would l)e a sore addition to his 
calamity to make his cuudiiiou one 
of suspected turpitudt;, and expose 
iiim to the hasard of being classed 
W'ith munleiv-rs. 

With respect to that greater 
of the punishment, on n hich our au- 
thor eloquently enlarges, tlie only 
severity which a legLslatiiiv ought to 
seek is that which is aviiiiablc in tlie 
shape of threat; and no threat can be 
more elTuctive than that of taking 
from a man his life, since he can uU 
w^aj’s, iu bis own imagination, com- 
mute any other punishment into that. 
If it be true, on the one hand, that 
deatli is a mere privation, and not to 
be compared, in real .severity, to very 
many of the positive aillictioas of life ; 
and "if, on the other, it is still the 
greatest threat which society can hold 
out — these two facts together would 
go far to prove that it is the very best 
punishment which could be devised. 

Dismissing this exception of the 
punishment of death for the crime of 
murder, ttnpriaonmmi at home or 
abroad, accompanied with hard la- 
bour, or periods of solitary confinement, 
is the sole threat of any moment 
which the law holds out against of- 
fenders ; and it becomes, therefore, of 
indnite importance to establish an ef- 
fective pneondiseiplme. WelookupoQ 


this simidiflcation of our penal opera- 
rions as an advantage ; and we are 
by no means disiiosed to favour those 
inventive gentlemen who would devise 
ifew punishments, or I’evivc old ones, 
for purpose, it would seem, of 
having a variety of inflictions corre- 
sponding to the variety of offences. 
A well-regulated prison, where the 
severity of tlic taskwork, the nature 
of the diet, the duration and the 
strictness of the conflncmciit, all ad- 
mit of appoitionment to the offence, 
seems to iuclnde all that is desirable 
in tills matter of punishment. Here, 
if any w'hcre, can plans of reforma- 
tion be combined with penal iuflic- 
Such plans ought, by all 
means, to be encouraged ; but they 
are not — whatever Captain Macouo- 
chlo, and other zealous rcfoimers, say 
to the contrary — the first and pecnliar 
object for wdiicli a prison is designed. 

Captain Macouocbie was for some 
time superintendent of Norfolk Island. 
A roiigii experience. But prison dis- 
cipline must be much the same in its 
elements, in wdiatevcr part of the 
world it is camied on. Wo aiv not 
about to enter into the variety of 
questions coimected with transporta- 
tion, or the management of penal co- 
lonics. Wherever imprisonment or 
compulsory labour arc to be undergone, 
the same class of diiliculties and dilem- 
mas must arise ; and we shall deal 
only w’ith Captain Alaconochic's re- 
marks, as they apply generally to tdi 
convicts, whether transported or not. 

It is quite curioUsS to observe the 
unconscious pranks that men of sound 
undorslandings, but not philosophi- 
eally disciplined, may be led into, 
when, from some favourite point of 
view, they suddenly rush into general- 
ities, and proclaim as reasoning what 
is the dictate of a momentary senti- 
ment. Captain Maeonocliie, desirous 
of enlisting our sympathies in favour 
of his convicts, assimilates their con- 
ation to that of the black slaves, 
whom the philanthropic effoits of 
Wilberforce, and others, succeeded in 
emancipating. The parallel is— to 
say the best — very surprising and un- 
expected. Convicts iu the colonies 
stand in the same predicament, with 
regard to society, as their fellow-ciU- 
fnrits at home ; mid the gallant Cap- 
tain would bah^ly preach a cmaarie 
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for th6 Ubera^on of all tbe pnsoners 
in Bngland — for all who are undergo- 
ing the discipline of onr houses of 
correction. To be compelled to la- 
bour for another man’s advantage, 
and at another man's will, Because 
one is “ guilty of a darker skiu,” and 
to bo compelled to the like taskwork 
bocanse one has committed burglary, 
are two very different things. Full 
of this happy comparison, however, 
Captain Maconochie proceeds— 
“ They (the blacks) were thus, in the 
main, merry, virtuous, and contented 
beings ; they did not advance — this 
their condition as slaves forbade — but 
neither did they recede; and whatever 
the influence of their condition on 
their own character, it ended nearly 
with themselves ; they were subjects, 
not agents, and no one was made ma- 
terially worse through their means. 
In every one of these respects, con- 
victs are differently, and far more un- 
favourably, circumstanced. True, 
they have sinned, which is often al- 
leged as a reason for dealing with 
them more harshly ; hut who has not 
sinned? Wfio will venture to say^ or 
would be right if he did say, that^ smi- 
larly bom^ educated^ and tempiedy as 
most of them have been, he would 
have stood where they have fallen V 
They are our brothers in a much 
nearer sense than were the negroes.” 
Now, if language such as this means 
any thing, the convict is a most mal- 
treated person, and should not have 
been punished at all. It is really the 
duty of sober sensible men to put 
their veto on' such oratoiy as this ; 
tlicre is too much of the same kind 
abroad. We most all of ns be ready 
to acknowledge, that if we had been 
bom, educated, and tempted,” as 
many of these fel/>ns, wo too might 
have been felons" Docs it follow 
that we ought not to have received 
the punishroent' of felons? Is this 
sort of argumentum ad hominem^ 
which makes the crime in imagina- 
tion our own, to bribe ns into an ut- 
terly minous indulgence' towards it? 
Chime is not pfim^ed on earth — as 
idivines teach ns it will be punished 
in heaven— on a principle of retribn- 
tive Justice, and according to our mo- 
ral oeserts. Toptove that ibis is not 
the pihEicIple of judicial punishment, 
we have only'ta^cin to mind that, 


whereas, in a moral point of view^ 
the force of temptation diminishes the 
guilt, men, in framing their laws, 
invariably increase the punishment in 
proportion to the temptation. The 
facility commit a crime, is one great 
element in the temptation to commit 
it ; and this facility has been always 
considered (as in tlie cose of forgery) 
to call for a counterbalance in the se- 
verity of the penalty. 

In matters of penal legislation, there 
are two currents of thought, which 
must be alw'ays kept distinct. The 
one relates to the natural and little 
cultivated feelings of mankind, which 
demand retaliation for injuries com- 
mitted — a vindictive or retributive 
justice. Here is found the rude mo- 
tive power by ainl on which legisla- 
tion has to work ; sometimes shaping 
these feelings to its purposes, some- 
times shaping its purposes to them. 
The other curmit of ideas is purely 
legislative, purely prospective, having 
for its sole end the well-being cf so- 
ciety, and looking on punishment, 
not as retributive, or > indictive, or as 
morally du(‘, but as a sad nexessity 
for the prest‘n'atioii of order. 

In reference to the latter and only 
legislative mode of thinking, how ex- 
tremely illogical docs it api>ear this 
attempt to w'ard oft* the penal blow 
from a guilty party, or to excite our 
commiseration for him on the ground 
that we all share the same passions 
and frailties of that guilty party ! Wliy, 
if such passions and frailties were not 
general, there would be little need of 
punishment. It is because they are 
general, that the legislature is Com- 
pelled to be so watchful and ener- 
getic. If to take the object of desire 
from our neighbour were a rare prb^ 
pensity, an extraordinary phenome- 
non, we might lot the prison sink 
into happy ruin, and a most chcerfhl 
desolation. 

We have seen how the German, in 
bis metaphysical manner, disposed of 
the right of society to pnt one of its 
members to death ; the Captain, though 
no metaphysician, proves, in a manner 
quite as bold and singular, that the 
state has really no right to inflict any 
punishment that is not of a refoitna- 
tenry character. It is true he admits 
of pnnishineDt— could a man his 
eaperimioe do otberwise? Bat be 
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admits it only as a part of his curatwa 
process. It is to Induce “ submission 
and penitence/* He can so far blind 
himself by his love of theory, or rather 
his tenacity to one point of view, that 
be seems to suppose, that wform of 
the criminal being the direct object^ he 
would commence his treatment by 
penal inflictions. “ As already ob- 
served, a fever must bo reduced before 
its ravages are sought to be repaired ; 
a wound lOust be probed and cleansed 
before it can be healed up.’^ And 
this surgical instance seems to have 
satisfied his mind, that the exacerba- 
tions consequent on punishment are 
an indispensable preparation for a 
moral restoration. As to the old-fa- 
shioned notion that punislimcnt has 
for its legitimate and primary object 
to deter othci*s from offend ing, he de- 
nounces thS, if pursued as un inde- 
pendent aim, as a ffagrant injustice ; 
he regai*ds such criminals who arc 
punished for this end only, as sacri- 
fices cruelly oflered up for the benefit 
of the public. 

** In the infancy of society,'* reasons 
Captain Maconochie, and under e\ ery 
form of pure despotism, the individual 
is nothing, and the commonwealth, or 
its chief, every thing. But just as in- 
telligence and true knowledge of .slate 
policy extend, does this state of things 
become reversed; and in England al- 
ready, the maxim is become almost uni- 
versal^ that private rights are never to 
be invaded without compenssition. In 
two departments only is there still a 
systematic deviation from this rule in 
practice. Impres.sment, in which the 
compensation made, though it has in- 
creased much of late years, must still bo 
considered inadequate — for otherwise 
the act itself would be unnecessary ; and 
the punishment of offenders witli a view 
to example only, in which they have no 
concern, and to which their individual 
interests are yet unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed. In both cases tho same plea of 

state necessity is offered in justification ; 
but it will not do. As society advances, 
and individuals become more sensible 
of their own worth, their claims to re- 
gard above SUch abstractions ' become 
more and more evident."’— '((Teneral 
Views, &c., p. 11.) 

We would modestly suggest that 
before this curious analogy can be 
made complete, government ought 


to press for hanging as well as the 
sea service. If the sheriflT and his 
bailiffs sallied forth, and seized upon 
some hapless wight, thrust the king’s 
money into his hand, and thus enlisted 
him into tho hanging corps for the 
benefit of the community, the resem- 
blance w'ould be perfect. But no one, 
not even the hlgh-shcriff himself, has 
the least desire to obtain a single re- 
cruit for this forlorn semce ; the mem- 
bers of which force themselves in a 
most unwelcome manner upon the 
state. Still less, if possible, does the 
government desire to be at tho ex- 
pense of erecting large buildings, and 
maintaining numcrons garrisons of all 
species of felons. ** Banishment of 
ofi'enders, with a view to example 
only, in which they have no concern^ 
and to which their individual interests 
are 3 'et unhesitatingly sacrificed!” 
Indeed, but- they have ! Ho who is 
punished for theft has still his life to 
be preserved, and may one day have 
his property also to be protected by 
the same law uuder which he is suffer- 
ing. One can imagine the strange 
effect it wouW produce upon the 
ignoble array of martyrs which throng 
our jails, to bo told that they were 
sacrifices to society — victims whom 
the conimnnity was offering up, most 
nn justifiably, on the altar of its own 
interests ! At first, the idea would be 
a little dim and mysterious ; but, after 
a short time, the fluttering nature of 
the doctrine would doubtless be suffi- 
cient to insure its reception. They 
w^ould, thereupon, call in the jailer, 
and the chief spokesman of the party 
M'ouUl thus address him : — “ We per- 
ceive, O jailer ! that society is con- 
sulting its own interests in our pun- 
ishment, and not, as it is bound to do, 
our especial benegt and advantage. 
As we have learned that stripes and 
bondage are to be inflicted on no man 
but for his own good, and as we are 
all agix^cd, after considerable experi- 
rience, that we derive no benefit what- 
ever from them, and you, O jailer I must 
be satisfied that, as medical treatment, 
they are worse than inefficacious, We 
demand, in the name of justice and 
human reason, our immediate dis- 
missal.” 

To those w»ho value no information 
but such as assumes the shape of de- 
tail of facts, ofiacan be reduced to 
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ftifiires, exblbhdd in ibe shape of 
gbatistieal tables, we shall perhaps 
appear to be wasting time in cxamin* 
ing the mere errors of reasoning on 
tms important snbject of penal discip-* 
line. We think otherwise. We ap- 
prehend there is nothing more ncces- 
saiy than to keep active and zealous 
men steady to first principles Hi su^ 
jects of great general interest. We 
are not guilty of underrating the value 
of Statistical tables ; albeit we have 
seen figures arrayed against figui*es, 
as if there were two arithmetics, as if 
there were two churches in the doc- 


trines of addition and multiplication ; 
but the tmtb must be kept in view, 
that to i*ead statistical tables aright, 
fiomethiiig more is required than a 
knowledge of the rules of arithmetic. 
A few sound principles, based on a 
knowledge of human nature, and tlie 
elementary bonds of human society, 
may ofteu preserve us from false dc- 
dnetions, which seem to be the sure 
product of the array of figures that 
are presented to us. 

We intimated that Captain Maoon- 
ochie's pamphlet contained what ap- 
peared to us a valuable contribution 
towards a good prison discipline. 
That contribution is siniiily — the com- 
mutation of time of imprisomneiit for 
quantity of labour to be pert'oniK'd. 
The amount of work done by the 
prisoner could be estimated by certain 
marks awarded or reckoned to him, 
and the duration of imprisomnent 
measured by the number of those 
marks to be earned, instead of a cer- 
tain fixed number of months or years. 
This is a very simple idea, and is all 
the better for its simplicity. The 
pnnishment would be probably ren- 
dered more ^ectivc as a threat, and 
the moral effect of the panishment, 
when inflicted, would be much im- 
proved. A compulsion to labour 
(which becomes, in fact, a compulsion 
ii moral motive, as well as of sheer 
external control) may lead to a per- 
maaetti habit of industry. There 


would be all the difference between 
Hie Mstless and disgustfol labour of 
enfoteed time-work, and a labour in 


Bg the term of release. An idle 
wgaboifd might thus be disciplined 
m trakied into an industrious work- 




We havS no doubt that this prin- 
ciple lias already been piu*tialJy applied 
in the management of our prisons, and 
l>erhaps in more instances than we at 
ail snsi>cct ; but that it has not yet been 
exteasi\]ply applied, or received the 
trial which it appears to merit, is cer- 
tain-»becaus6 such an experiment 
must have been preceded by a very 
notorious and signal alteration in our 
laws. 

We should be doing an egregious 
injustice to Captain Maconocliie ifwe 
were to judge of him only by the in< 
stances we have given of his powers 
of general rcasoniug. The perusal of 
his pamphlets has loft iu oui* mind a 
strong impression of the manly cha- 
racter and practical ability of their 
wriicr. If his abstract reasonings ai*e 
sometimes |>erv€rse-, we are couvinced 
that his practical g^tod sdhse is such, 
that in the maiiagoineiit of any enter- 
prise, ho would iu reality so order his 
])roccedings, that, whatever his pen 
might do, his conduct would c'^ntra- 
dict no sound principle of expediency. 
If it were the object to reclaim a set 
of felons or vagabonds, and fit them — 
sa\ for the naval and military service 
— we are iKTsiiadetl that tlie ta.'jk 
could not Ik* confided to better hands 
than those of the gallant Captain. 
Daring his residence at Norfolk island, 
he seems to have obtained the esteem 
of even the worst of the sad crew ho 
had to discipline ; and this, it is evi- 
dent, without siicriticing a jot of the 
duties of his station. lie is plainly 
nut the inau to make any boast of 
such a matter, or to feel too highly 
flattered by it. “ Instances of indi- 
vidual attachment to myself,” he says, 
at the conclusion of his pamphlet Un 
the Management €ff Transported Con^ 
victe, 1 could multiply without num- 
ber ; but these, for obvious reasons, I 
forbear to quote ; and in truth they 
as often pained mo as pleased me, by 
being too dt*rercntial. It is a great 
pd v^y common mistake, in manag- 
ing prisoners, to be too much gratified 
by mere obedience and servility: 
duplicity is much eucouraged by this ; 
and, of two opposite errors, It is better 
rather to overlook a little occasional 
insubordination. 1 cannot refuse, 
however, to cite two traits, whose 
character cannot be mistaken. I had 
a Urge garden wiHiin a Ibw hundred 
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yards of tbs ticket^of-leave village 
at Cascade, where from 800 to 400 
men lived, four to six in a hut, never 
locked np, nor under other guard 
through the night than that of a police 
sentry, one of their own num^r. The 
garden was by the road-sme, very 
im{>erfectly fenced with open paling, 
and fully stocked with choice fruit and 
vegetables, bananas, pine-apples, 
grapes, melons, and others, which to 
Tnen on a $aU ration must have of- 
fered a great temptation ; these were 
constantly under view, yet I scarcely 
over lost any. And by a letter, re- 
ceived a few weeks ago, I learn that 
flve men, having picked up an old 
black silk handkerchief that had be- 
longed to me, have had thek' praj^er 
books bound with it.” * 

The Captain’s theoretical error is, 
that he too'^mneh confounds ibe ne- 
cessity of penal laws with the duty of 
public education. The duty of the 
state to educate its subjects is unde- 
niable *, but, when criminals arc brought 
before it, tliis is not the duty which is 
then most prominent. This" is a duty 
which ought to have boon performed 
before— it is a duty which ought not 
to be forgotten then ; but there is 
another function w'hich conies into 
operation, wliich is typified by the 
Tudge, not by the schoolmasters 
We observe that Captain Macono- 
chie confirms, from his own experience, 
the opinion already exiiressed by many 
Others upon the policy of solitary con- 
finement. For a short period the 
effect is good ; but, if prolonged, it 
leads either to stupid indifference or 
inorosencss of temper, if it docs not 
conduct even to insanity. It is, ma- 
nifestly, an expedient to be cautiously 
used. We should, before any a[)pea] 
to experience, and judging only from 
the nature of the human mind, have 


confidently predicted this roBult. And^ 

indeed, has not the effect of solitary 
confinement been long ago understood 
and powerfully describ^? In that 
delightful tale of the Arabian Nights, 
where the poor fisherman draws up a 
jar from the bottom of the sea, and, 
on opening it, gives escape to a con- 
fined spirit or genie, this monster of 
ingratitude inunediately draws a huge 
sabre, with the iuteution of decapitat- 
ing his deliverer. Some parley ensues ; 
aud the genic explains that he is only 
about to fulfil a vo>v that he had made 
while incarcerated in the jar — that, 
during the fii'st thousand years of his 
imprisonment — and, to an immortal 
genie, a thousand years may reckon 
as about two calendar months with us 
—he promised to his deliverer all 
imaginable blessings ; but, during the 
second thousand years, he vowed that 
he would ki/l the man who should 
release him 1 Could there possibly be 
a better illustration of the effect of 
solitary coufincment ? 

But on the peculiar modifications 
of prison discipline, it is not our pur- 
pose here to gnlarge. This must be 
resort ed to some future occasion. We 
must content ourselves with obser- 
ving, that we have little confidence 
in noveltioii, and little wish to prompt 
the invention of our legislators in this 
direction. We are as little disposed 
to advocate the silent as ^be solitary 
system. &)uch a deiffeauour as any 
reflective man would naturally expect 
to find in a place of public correction, 
is all that >ve should require to be pre- 
served. All boisterous mirth, all ob- 
streperous laughter, all loud talking, 
would, by ever^ efficient governor of 
such an institution, be systematically 
repressed. The labours of such an 
establishment should be couducted 
with stern military order. Eveiy in- 


* Amongst the anecdotes which are told in this concluding portion of the pam- 
phlet^ we were struck with the following, which affords a striking instance of that 

tendency to run a-muck from time to time by which some men are unhappily 
afflicted : — ** Ono of them, at length, sho’wed strong indications of approaching 
insanity. He became moody, and twice attempted to destroy himself. I thought 
that possibly change of occupation end diet might benefit him $ and 1 brought him 
to my own garden in consequence, and sought to feed him up. But be rather got 
worse. 1 rmnonstrated with him ^ and his answer w'as a aitnking one — •* When I 
used to be in this way before, I could get into trouble, (oomnut an thence, and 
incur a severe punishment,) and that took k out of me ; but now that I try to 
bekavo myself, ( think that \ am go«i^ mad altogether.' ” 
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mat4» Ahotild fieci himself ttndor an ir- 
resistible domination, and that obe- 
dience and submission are the only 
paits he has to enact. How easily 
the strongest minds may be led astray 
when scope is given to invention in 
this matter of penal discipline, may 
bo seen in the example of Jeremy 
Bentham himself. This celebrated 
man, whoso cogitative faculty was 
assuredly of the most vigorous de- 
scription, but who had a mode of de- 
veloping it the most insufferably and 
needlessly prolix, would have filled 
our prisons with inextinguishable 
laughter by the introduction of cer- 
tain “ tragic masks/’ indicative of 
various crimes or pas?sious, in which 
the several ofienders were to be occa- 
sionally paraded— a quaint device, 
which would have given a carnival to 
our jails. 

Our main purpose, in these some- 
what fragmentary observations, was 
to protest against the reasoning which 
w'onld divek punishment of its pro- 
per and distinctive character, nhich, 
spreading about weak and effeminate 
scruples, would paralyse the arm 
which bears the sword of justice. One 
writer would impugn the right of so- 


ciety to put its aith -criminals to death ; 
another controverts its right to inflict 
any penalty whatever, which has not 
for its dii*ect object the reformation of 
the criminal. So, then, the offender 
"Who wiH not live wtli his fellow-men 
on the only terms on which human 
fellowship can bo maintained, is to 
stand out and bandy logic W'ith the 
community — with mnnkiiul — and in- 
sist upon his individual imprescripti- 
ble rights. These a priori gentry 
would find it very diilicult to draw 
any advantiigc from their imprescrip- 
tible rights, except in a state of tole- 
rable civil government. Civil govern- 
ment is, at all events, the condition 
on which depends the enjoyment of 
all iiidividiiai rights ; without which 
they are but shadows and abstrac- 
tions, if even intelligible abstractions. 
Let us have no more, therefore, of an 
opposition between the rights of indi- 
viduals and the stern, imperative, ex- 
pediencies of society. There can bo 
no such opposition. Is it n jt as if 
some particular wave of the sea should 
assert a law of motion of its own, and 
think it injustice to submit to the great 
tidal movements of the ocean ? 


P(}siIRI.V, TilK RUSSIAN POET. 

No. III. 

Specimc.vs of'Iiis Lyrics. 

Trarslatsp from the Obioirat. RirssrAR, dt Thomas B. Shaw, B.A. or Cam* 
BBiDOE, Adjunct Protessor of E.noi.isii Literature iiy the Imperial 
Alexander Ltceum, Translator or ** The Heretic/’ &c. Ac. 

We trust our readers will not blame us for the slightness of conastmefion 
and unimportant subjects of many of the minor pieces which we have admitted 
Into our present selection from Pilshkin’s lyrical productions. It was onr 
object to give the English reader, as far as possible, a fair and just notion of 
‘the poet’s peculiar turn of thought and style of expression ; and to do this 
completely, it appeared to us indispensable to avoid confining onr choice — 
however natural it might have seemed, and however great the temptation to 
do so— to the more ambitious and elaborate efforts of bis genius. The true 
principles of criticism have long ago established the doctrine, that the coropo- 
Bitkm of a beautiful song, or even of a perfect epigram, deserves to be oon- 
sideted as difficult a task, and as rare an achievement, as the production of 
aa ode or of an elegy ; and though it may be objected that, for the purposes 
of irtmeh^j the song is generally much more ungratefiil than the more im- 
pdsiog iMTodoction, yet we could not consider ourselves as fulfilling our pro* 
(of bolding up to onr eountiymen a faithful mirror of Fdshkiirs poetiy,) 
hidufiie omitted to attempt versions of the slighter and more delicate products 
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of his poesf . It is true that, in passing through the deteriorating process of 
translation into another language, the lighter works suffer most, and are more 
likely to lose that exquisite delicacy of expression, and that transparent 
colouring of thought, which is the more peculiar merit of the song or the 
fugitive poem — these tender blossoms' run much more risk of losing, in short, . 
their finer and more evanescc^it aroma, than the more gorgeous flowers of the 
tropical regions of poetical imagining; but at tlie same time it must be 
rcmai’ked, that the danger in such experiments is not on the side of the author^ 
but wholly on that of the translator. That we have determined — ^rashly, per- 
haps — to encounter this danger, must be our apology for having introduced 
into our collection many of the shorter and sUgliter pieces which will be found 
in these pages, and, among them, the specimen which we are now about to 
present. 


'' Alas fob Hsa ! Why is Sub Seinino ? ” 

Alas for her ! why is she shining 
In soft and momentary bloom? 

Yet all the while in secret pining 
*AIid youth’s gay pride and first perfume .... 
She fades ! To her it is not given 
Long o’er life’s paths in joy to roam, 

Or long to make an earthly heaven 
In the calm precincts of her home ; 

Our daily converse to enlighten 
AVith playful sense, with charming wile, 

The suft'erer’s woo-woni brow to brighten 
AVith the rellection of her smile. 

Kow that black thoughts around me dJrken, 

I veil my grief with steady will, 

To her sweet voice I haste to hearken, — 

To hearken : and to gaze my fill. 

I gaze, 1 hearken yet, and never 
Shall voice or fonn from me depart ; 

Nought but our parting hour can ever 
AA’ake fear or anguish in my heart. 


In the following spirited little piece Fushkin has commemorated an inci- 
dent which occurred in the reign of Peter the Great, and which is probably 
sufficiently familiar to the readers of Russian history, to render unnecessary 
a more than passing allusion to the circumstance. Among the thousand 
ti’aits of grandem* recorded of the Ilero-Tsar, there are few more affecting 
and sublime than that commemorated in the anecdote of bis indulgence to 
Menstebikoff, who had betrayed his master’s confidence, and Committed various 
acts of j^culation and oppression. Peter pardoned his unfaithful but repent- 
ant minister, and celebrated this act of generous clemency by a magnificent 
banquet, at wdiich he exhibited to his admiral every testimony of renewed 
confidence and affection. This banquet is the subject of the following Un^, 
in which all the allusions are probably familiar to our readers, not excepting 
the mention made of the imposing ccremon}^ spoken of in the third stanza ; 
that is to say, the grand review of the infant Russian fleet, at w^hioh 'the Em- 
peror assisted in person, and in the rank of Vice-Admiral. The whole squa- 
dron— recently created by the genius xnd wisdom of the Prince, and freshly 
covered with naval glory, till then unknown in Russia — ^was anch(«‘ed in the 
Neva, and along its line slowly passed, imder a general salute of cannon, and 
accompanied by the acclamations of the crews of the men-of-war, the old 
pleasare-lmat, the baubling shallop,** which had first suggested to Pet6r*e 
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mind the idea and the jidesibility et$Avin^ Rneais a ii«h^;. IPils email vmiheV 
etiU moat reHgional7 preserved in the fortress, aitd adhettofrately oalled ^ 
Russians the GFandfather” of tlieir navj, had been constructed ^ 

. the amusement of the Tsar Alexei, bj Brandt, a Dutch shipbnilder, who had 
<wisked Moscow during the reign of that prince — the father of the great re- 
generator of Russia. The veSsel, a small sloopirtggcd in the Dutch maimer, 
had remained neglected on the lake of Peresldy-Zal^vskii (in the province of 
Vladimir) till it was remarked by Peter, who, from seeing it, not onl^ con- 
ceived the idea of creating a navy, but made it the means of acquiring for 
* himself the first rudiments of practical seamanship. As a ship in the Russian 
language Is a masculirte substantive, the familiar title given to this immortal 
litt& vessel is “ grandfather,” or “ grandsire,” a word of which we have 
thought it necessary to transpose the gender, in obedience to that poetical 
and striking idiom in our tongue, by which g sliip always rigorously api>er- 
tains to the gentler and lovelier sex. In our vei*sion, therefore, the grand- 
sire” becomes— we trust without any loss of dignity or interest — the “ gran- 
dame ” of the Russian navy : — 


The Feast of Peter the First. 

O’er the Neva gaily dancing, 

Flag and pennant flatter fiilr ; 

From the boats, in line advancing. 

Oars- men’s chorus fills the air. 

I.iOud and joyous guests assembling. 

Throng the palace of the Tsar ; 

And to cannon-crash is trembling 
All Neva from afar. 

Wherefore feasts our Tsar of Wonders ? 

AVhy is Petersburg so gay? 

M'hy those shouts and cannon-thunders, 

And the fleet in war array ? 

Is new glory dawning oVr ye, 

Russia's Eagle, 'Russia’s Sword? 

Has the stem Swede fled before ye ? 

Has the foe for jicace implored ? 

Is it Brandt's slight boat, appearing 
On the shore that was the Swede’s V 
Through our young fleet proudly steering 
Like a grandame she pnicecds. 

They, her giant-brood, seem kneeling 
*Fore their grandame — black and grim ; 

And to Science’ name arc pealing 
Cannon-crash and (dioral hymn. 

Is’t PQltava, rod and glorious, 

That he feasts — the Lord of War? 

When his Empire’s life, victorious, 

Saved from Charles the Russian Tsar? 

Greet they Catharine’s saint, those thunders ? 
Hath she given a Prince to life? 

Of our Giant-Tsar of Wonders, 

She, the raven- tressed wife? 

Ko ! a Solaect’s crime remitting;, 

To the guilty, guUt he sinks ; 

; Bjy a Subject's side he's sitting, « 

IFVom a Subject's cup he drinim : 



And bUi bsow he kiB86Bt smiting, 

'Gey of heart, and bright of eyS ; 

And he feasts a Kecondling 
Like soioe mighty Victory. 

llenco those i|^oi}ts of joy and wonder ; 
Hence is Petersburg so gay ; 

Hence the songs and canuon-thondd*. 
And the fleet in war array ; 

Hence the guests in joy assemlding ; 
Hence the full cup of the Tsar ; 

Hence, with cannon-crash, is trembling 
All the Neva from afar. 


The following lines (which are not without a kind of fantastic prettiness of 
their own) do not seem to need any remark or explanation, unless it be 
the circumstance of the poet’s qualifying the sky of St Petersburg with the 
epithet of imh-grccn. It may be observed that this peculiar tint (exactly 
enough expressed by the adjective) has struck almost all the strangers who 
have visited the northern capital, and has been repeatedly noticed by tra- 
vellers ; as, for instance. Kohl, Cnatine, &c. <fre. Our readers will find 
the singular colour of the St Petersburg atmosphere (particularly observable 
in the winter, or at night) very w'cll described in Sir George Letevre’s amus- 
ing Notes of a Travelling Physician.” Tins greenish tint is as peculiar to 
the banks of the Neva, as is the reddish- black to the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham or the Potteries ; or the yeUow'i.sh- brown (in November — “ let rude 
ears be absent ! ”) to the environs of the Thames : — • 

Town of Starviso, Town of Sflendovb 1 '* 

Town of standng, town of splendonr, 

Duliiess, pride, and slavery ; 

Skyey vault of pale-green tender, 

Cold, and gi’anitc, and ennui! 

With a pang, I say adieu t’ye, 

With a pang, though slight— fof there ^ 

Trips the foot of one young beanty, 

W aves one tress of golden hair. 


In the short and rapid sketch of PAshkin’s life and writings w^hlch will 
be found prefixed to this seiection, we made particular mention of the strong 
impression produced upon the Knssian public by the appearance of the noble 
lines addressed to the ika. We bog to subjoin a translatioif of this short but 
vigorous poem, which has become classical in the author’s country; an honour 
it oertalnly deserves, not only from the simple grace and energy of the lan- 
guage, blit from the weight, dignity, and verity of the thoughts. The lines 
were written by the poet on his quitting the shores of the Caspian, where he 
bad so long dwelt in solitude, gathering inspiration from the Sublime Nature 
by which he was surrounded ; and the poem cannot but be considered as a 
' worthy outpouring of the feelinga which a long communion with that Nature 
was so capable of communicating to a mind like that of PAshkin. Of the two 
great men whose i^nt death was naturally recalled to riie poet’s recollection 
by the view of the ocean, the name of one — Napoleon— Is speciflcall^ men- 
tioned *, that of the other is — Byron. Seldom, in the prosecution of his diffi- 
cult but not ungrateful task, has the translator felt the imperfection of his 
art, or the arduous nature of its mofw keenly than when attempting to 




give something like an adequate Torsion of the Seventh and twdf^ stanzas 
of this majestic composition. In order to give some idea of the ddelltj of his 
ifflitaition, we will subjoia the literal English of these eight lines : — 

lie vanish’d, wept by liberty, 

Leaving to the world bis crowns 

lloar, swell with storm-weather ; 

He was, O sea, thy bard ! 

Thine image was stamp’d upon him, 

He was created in thy spirit ; 

Like thee, mighty,^ecpf and gloomy, 

Like thee, uutameable ! 


To TOE Sea. 

Farewell, free sky, and thou, O Ocean ! 

For the last time, before my sight 
Koll thy blue waves in ceaseless motion. 

And shine with a triumphant light ! 

Like friend’s farewell in parting hour, 

And mournful as his whisper’d word. 

Thy solemn roar — ^that voice of power — 

Now for the last time 1 have heard. 

Bound of my spirit’s aspiration I 
How often on thy shore, O Sea I 
I’ve rovf*d in gloomy meditation, 

Tired with ray mighty iniuistiy I 

Thine echoes — oh, how* I have loved them I 
Dread sounds — the voices of the Deep ! 

Thy waves — or rock’d in sunset sleep, 

Or when the tempest-blast had moved them 1 

The fisher’s peaceful sail may glide — 

If such thy will— in safety gleaming, 

Mid thy dark surges rolling wide ; 

But thou awak’st in sportful seeming — 

And navies perish in thy tide I 

How oft was mock’d my wild endeavour 
To leave the dull numoving strand. 

To hail thee. Sea ; to leave thee never. 

And o’er thy foam to guide for ever 
M/ course, with free poetic hand. 

Thou calledst . . . but a chain was round me ; 
In vain my soul Its fetters tore ; 

A mighty passion-spell had hound me, 

And I remain’d upon thy shore. 

Wherever o’er thy billows lonely 
I might direct my careless prow, 

Amid thy waste one object only 
Would strike with awe my spirit now ; 

One rock ... the sepulchre of gloiy . , . 

.^re sleep the echoes that are gone, 
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The echoes of a mighty story ; 

« There piued and died Napoleon. 

a 

There pined he, lone and broken-hearted. 

And after, like a storm-blast, then 
Another Mighty«()fic departed, ‘ 

Another llulcr among hleu. 

lie vanish’d from among ns — leaving 
His lanrcls. Freedom, unto Ihcc ! 

Hoar, Ocean; swell with tempest-grieving; 
lie was thy chosen bard, O sea ! 

Thine echoes in hi< voice resonnded. 

Thy gloom upon his brow was shed. 

Like tliee, his soul wms deej), uiiboundeil, 

Like thee ’twas mighty, dark, and dread. 

I'hc earth is empty now, 

« « » « 

« « « « 

* * * 

Farewell, then, ^ea ! Refore me gleaming 
Oft wilt tliou lloat in sunny pride, 

And often shall I bear in dreaming 
Thy resonance, at e\ ening-tide. 

And I shall boar, to inland meadows, 

To the still w’oods, and silent caves, 

Thy rocks, tliy elilfs, thy lights, thy shtidows 
And all the language of the waves. 


♦ *■ 

« * 

» » 


The following lines wo think* elegantly and iwcttily expressed. 


Echo. 

'Fo roar of boast in w ihl-w ood still, 
d o thunder- roll, to buglc-trill, 

To maiden singing on the hill, 

To eveo* sound 

Thy voice, responsive, straight doth fill 
The air around. 

Thou liearkcncst w'hen the stom-blasts blow, 
d'o thunder peal, to billows’ flow'. 

And shepherd’s call from hamlet low, 

* Replying straight ; 

But thee nought answers . . • Even so, 
rpet, thy fate I 


There are few things more curious than to obser\'e how universally the’ , 
flame legends a^e to be fou|^ in the popular traditions of very distant age.s^ 
and nations, under circnmswnces which render it extremely difficiiU for the ' 
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most acute investigator to trace bow, w^hefi, and where they were communi- 
cated, or even to give any plausible account of the origin of the logoiul itself. So 
difficult indeed is this task, that we are almost driven to account for so singu- 
lar a phenomenon, by attributing to the human mind an exceedingly small 
endowment of originality ; and by supposing that, however the details of these 
ancient traditions may have hceu mocUfied apd adapted to suit the peculiar 
nature, the scenery of each particular country, or the manners, customs, and 
character of its inhabitants— the fundamental idea, and the leading inci- 
dent, remaining the same under the most dissimilar conditions of time and 
place, must have a common and a single origin. This doctrine, if carried to its 
legitimate consequences, would lead us to consider the number of the original 
legends common to all times and many races, as singularly limited ; and that 
a very short list indeed might be made to embrace the root-stories — the 
vfirsaffcn, as a German might call them. And really when W'e reflect that 
many of the most tlireadbaro jests which figure in the recondite tomes of Mr 
Joseph Miller arc to be found, crystallized in attic salt, in tlu* pages of lliero- 
dcs, and represented as forming part of the llmulred inerye Tails and 
Jeastis which ileloctated the citizens of ancient (i recce ; u hen we reflect, we 
repeat, that the same buHboneries, still relalled by after-dium*r cits in tho 
Sunday shades of CMapham or Gamden-Towii, may have raised tin* easy 
laugh of the merry Greek beneath the portico and in the Agora ; it makes us 
entertain a very humble idea respecting the amount of creative i)oucv given 
to man, even for tho production of so small a matter as a ph‘a'5antry. n<»t to 
speak of pleasaulries so very small as some of these mysterious and time- 
honoured jokes. If wc remember, still further, that the pedigree of tliese 
trifling insects of the brain, these children of the quip, does not sto»» ocn in 
the venerable jiages of Ilicrocles — that Greek “ Joo " — but loses itsL-If, like a 
Welsh genealogy, in the diu*lv(*st gloom of antiquity, wc ought not to he ‘Sur- 
prised that ancient Ithgends, being often shattered fragments and dim shadow- 
ings-forth of m^'stic and hierophantic jdiilofophy, should be found, uith many 
of their princij)al feature.’S unaltered, in the popuUir traditions of dilferent ages 
and countries. 

llie talc embodied in the I/ay of Oleg the IVisc,*' is identical iu all its 
cs.scntials with the legend still extant npon the tomb of an ancit'iit Kentish 
family, in the church of (we believe) Minster, in the Islo of Sheppey. The 
inimitable Ingoldsby has made the adventure the subject of one of his charm- 
ing “ Legends,"' and lias shown how the Knighf came by his death in coiiso- 
ipience of wounding his foot in the act of contemptuously kicking the fatal 
horse’s skull, thus accomplishing the prophecy mauy years after the dt ath ol 
the faithful steed. The reader will perceive, that in the Itussian form of tho 
legend the hero dies by the bite of a serpent, and not by the less imposing 
consequences of mortification in the toe ; but the identity of the leading idea 
in the two versions of the old tale, is too striking not to bo remarked. It is 
only necessary to observe that Oleg is still one of the popular heroes of 
Kussian legendary lore, and that the feast, to which allusion is made at the* end 
of the poem, is the funeral banquet customary among the ancient Slavoiis at 
the burial of their heroes ; and resembling the funeral games of the heroic ago 
in Greece. Tho Slavonians, however, had the habit, on such occasions, 
of sacrificing a horse over the tumulus or barrow of the departed brave. 
The Pertin mentioned in the stanzas was the War-God of this ancient people. 


The Lav op the Wise Oleq. 

Wise OUg tq the war he hath bonned him again, 

The Khoziirs have awaken’d his ire ; 

For rapine and raid, hamlet, city, and plain 
Are devoted to faiebton and fire. 

In mail of Byrance, giit irith many a good iqieari 
Tbe Frmee prints on lus faithfid destrere. 
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From the dorkoome dr*forefit, io meet that array. 

Forth paces a gray-haired magidan : 

To none but Penin did that sorcerer pray, 

FuldUiiig the prophet’s dread mission : 

His life he had wasted in penance and pain : — 

And beside that enchanter Oidg drew his rein. 

“ Now rede me, enchanter, beloved of Penin, 

The good and the ill tliat’s before me ; 

Shall I soon give my neighbour-foes triumph, and soon 
Shall the earth of the grave be piled o’er me V 
l-nfold all the truth ; fear me not ; and for meed, 

Chouse among them — give thee my best battle-steed.” 

“ O, enchanters they care not for prince or for peer, 

And gifts arc but needlessly given ; 

The wise tongue ne’er stnmblcth for fals(‘hood or fear, 

’Tis the friend of the councils of Heaven ! 

'riie years of the future are clouded and dark, 

Yet on thy fair forehead thy fate I can mark ; 

“ Remember now firmly the w'orcls of my tongue ; 

For the chief finds a rapture in glory : 

On the gate ofllyzantium thy biifiklcr is hung, 

Thy name shall be deathless in stor)" ; 
waves and broad kingdoms thy sceptre obey, 

And the foe sees with envy so boundless a sway : 

And tli(‘ blue sea, uplifting it.s treacherous wave, 

In its wrath — in the linrricane-hour — 

And the knife of the coward, the sword of the br;n e,. 

To slay thee shall never have power : 

'Within tliy strong harness no wound shalt thou know, 

For a guardian unseen shall defend thee below. 

Tliy steed fears not labour, nor danger, nor pain, 

HU lord's liglitest accent he heareth, 

Now still, though the arrows fall round him like rain, 

Nov.' o'er the red field he careercth ; 
lie fears not the winter, he feare not to bleed — 

Y ct thy death- wound shall conic from thy good battle-steed I ’’ 

Oleg smiled a moment, but yet on his brow% 

And lip, thought and sorrow were blended ; 

111 silence he bent on his saddle, and slow 

The Prince from hU courser descended ; ^ 

And as though from a friend he were parting with pain, 

He strokes his broad neck and his dark flowing mane. 

Farewell tb^, my comrade, fleet, faithful, and bold ! 

We most part— such is Destiny’s power : 

Now rest thee — I swear, in thy stirrup of gold 
No foot shall o’er rest, from this hour. 

Farewell ! we’vo been comrades for many a long year — 

My squires, now I pray ye, come take my destrere. 

** The softest of carpets his horse-doth shall be : 

And lead him away to the meadow ; 

On the choicest of com he siiall feed daintilie, 
fie shall drink of the well in the shadow.’^ 


i4r 
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Then straightway departed the squires with the steed, 
And to valiant 016g a fresh courser they lead. 

Oleg and his comrades arc feasting, I trow ; 

The mead-enps arc meiTily clashing : 

Their locks are as wlilte as the df.wn-lightc(l snow 
On the peak of the mountain-top flashing : 

They talk of old times, of the days of their pride, 

And the fights where together they struck side by sidt*. 

“ But where,” quoth Oleg, “ is my good battle-horse V 
My mettlesomo charger — ^liow fares he V 
Is he playful as ever, as fleet in the coui*se ; 

Ilis ago and his freedom how bears he 
They answer and say : on the hill by the stream 
He has long slept the slumber that knows not a dream. 

Oleg then grew thoughtful, and bent down his brow ; 

O man, what can magic avail thee ! 

A false lying dotai'd, Enchanter, art thou : 

Our rage and contempt should as.sail thee. 

My horse might have borne mo till now, but for thee 
'riien the bones of his chargor Oleg went to see. 

Oleg he rode forth with his spearmen beside ; 

At bis bridle Prince Igor he hinried : 

And they sec on a hillock by Dnu'pr's swift tide 

Where the steed’s noble bonc.s lie unbiiried : 

They are wash’d by the rain, the dust o’er them is cast. 
And above them the feather-grass waves in the bla<t. 

Then the Prince set his foot on the courser's wiiitc .•'kull : 

Saying : “ Sleep, my old fricud, in thy glory ! 

Thy lord hath outlived thee, his days are nigh ftill : 

At his funeral feast, red and gory, 

’Tis not thou ’ncath the a:xe that .shall foddeu the .‘sod. 
That my dust may bo pleasmed to quaff thy brave blo»» 1. 

“ And am I to find my destruction in this * 

My death in a skeleton seeking V” 

From the skuU of the conrser a snake, with a liiss, 

Crept forth, as the hero w^as speaking : 

Round his legs, like a ribbon, it twined its black ring ; 
And the Prince shriek’d aloud as he felt the keen sting. 

Tli^ mead-cups are foamings they circle around ; 

At Oleg’s mighty Heath-Feast they’re rJngJtig ; 
Prince Igor and Olga they sit on the mound ; 

The war-men the death-song are singing : 

And they talk of old times, of the days of their pride, 

And the fights where together they struck side by side. 


We know not whether our readers will be attracted or repelled l»y the 
somewhat exaggerated tone of thought, and the strangeness and novelty 
of the metre, in the following little piece. The gloom of the despondency 
expressed in the lines is eertkinly Byronian— and haply “ something more.” 
It is to be hoped, however, that they may find favour in the eyes of the 
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Koglish reader— Jilways so “ novitatis avidus,”— if pnly on "tbe score of tbe 
ftiflgulai’icj of the versification 

HansMaBANCE. 

When for the sons of in^ is stilled the day's tamoil, 

And on the dumb streets of the city 
With half-transparent shade sinks Night, the friend of Toil — 

And Sleep — calm as the tear of Pity ; 

Oh, then, hovr drag they ou, hovr silent, and how' slow, 

The lonely vigil-hours tormenting ; * ^ 

How seal* they then my soul, those sei*pent fangs of woo. 

Fangs of heart- serpents um*elcnting 1 
Tlieu burn uiy droains ; in care iny soul is drown'd and dead, 

Black, heavy thoughts come thronging o’er me ; 
llemcinbrance then unfolds, witli finger slow and di-ead, 

Her long and dooiuful scroll before me. 

*rheii reading those dark lines, with shame, remorse, and fear, 

I curse and tremble a.s I trace them, 

'i'liough bitter be my cry, though bitter be my tear, 

'J’hoso lines — I never shall efface them : 


’J'herc is another little composition in the same key. 

** I HAVE OUTLIVED THE IIoi*ES THAT CHABu'd Me. 

• 

I have outlived the hopes that charm'd me, 

The dreams that unco my heart could bless I 
'Gainst coming agotiies i’vc arm’d me, 

Fruits of the spirit's loneliness. 

;My rosy wreath is rent and fiidcd 
By cruel F ute’s sirocco-breath I 
Iwouely 1 live, and sad, and Jaded, 

Aud wait, and wait— to welcome death ! 

Thus, in the chilly tempest shivering, 

When Winter sings his song of grief, 
lioue on the bough, and feebly quivering, 
Ti'cmbles the last belated leaf. 


llie following Is a somewhat new version of the famous “ F pur si nmove * 
of Galileo. 


Motion. 

“ There is," once said the bearded sage, “ no motion T' 
The other straight 'gan move before bis eyes ; * 

The contraiy no stronglicr could he prove. 

All praised the answerer's iugeuious notion. 

Now, Sirs ; this story doth to mo recall 
A new example of the fact snrprising : 

We see each' day the snn before^ns rising, 

Yet right was Galileo, after all 1 
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111 the si»ritod Uucs addressed to “ The Slanderers of Iliissiaf ** Pushkin has 
recorded a sufficiently couclusivc reply to the hackneyed calumnies against his 
country, repeated with such a nauseating uniformity, aud through so long a 
period of time, in wretched verse, or more wretched prose, in the leading arlicles 
of obscure jiroviucial uewspajicrs, and on the sciifiblding of obscure provincial 
hustings. Whatever may be the merits or ucmcrits, in a moral point of 
view, of the pwt played by Russia in the events alluded to by the poet, events 
which form the stock subject of the scribblings and spoutings we speak of, 
these tiresome tirades do not come with a very good grace from cither Eng- 
land or France. There is^ very excellent and venerable proverb which ex- 
presses the imprudeuca of the practice of throwing stoues, when indulged in 
by the inhabitant of an abode composed of a vitreous substance, not to men- 
tion a still more gi*eybeardcd and not leas wise saw, specifying, in terms 
rather forcible than dignified, the impolicy of the pot nUuding in an opj>robri- 
ous maimer to the blackness which characterizes the ritting part of its fellow- 
ntensil, the kettle ; and the wisdom of ages might, in the present instance, 
bo very reasonably adduced to moderate the excessive moral susceptibilities' 
of the aforesaid writers and (Icclaimcra, aud to restrain the feeble flood of 
words — the dirty torrent of shallow declamation, so incessantly poured fortli 
against Russia on the subject of Poland. “ J udge not, that ye be not judged ! " 
is an excellent precept for the guidance of nations as well as of indix idiials ; 
and, we think, a ilu^isian, wearied by the tiresome repetition of the same ai!- 
cusations against his native country, can hardly be blamed for asking, iu 
language even more energetic than that hero emjfloyed by riishkin, wliether 
England or France have hands so clean, or a conscience so clear, as to justifv 
them in their incessant and insolent attemjit to sit in judgment u])on their 
European sister. A\'e cxu'tainlj’ thiuk that the recollection of the Aflglian war, 
the bombardment of ('openhagen, of the splendid exjiloits of Whig policy and 
'Whig iion-iutcD‘cntiou in Spain, miglit make England a little more inodi^st, 
aud a little less inclined to declaim against the wickedness of otlier nations — 
and as to France, her whole history, from the Republic to the present day, i'i 
nothing but a succession of lessons which might teach la tjranilv nation to 
abstain from exhibiting herself in the character of a moral instructress to 
the world. 


To xjiE Slakdebeus of Russia. 

'Wliy i*ave ye, babblers, so-r-ye lords of popular wonder V 
"t\'hy such anathemas 'gainst Jiussia do ye thunder ? 
What moves your idle rage? Is’t Poland's fallen pride V 
’Tis but Slavonic kin among themselves contending, • 

An ancient household strife, oft judged but stiil unending, 
A question which, be sure, yc never can decide. 

,For ages past have still contended 
These races, though so near allied : 

And oft ’neath Victoiy’s storm has bended 
Now Poland’s, and now' Russia’s side. 

Whicli shall stand fast in such commotion, 

The haughty Liakh, or faithful Russ V 
And shall Slavonic streams meet in a Russian ocean — 

Or that diy up V This is the point for U3. 

Peace, peace ! your eyes are all unable 
To read our history’s bloody table ; 

Strange in your sight and dark roust bo 
Our springs of household enmity 1 
To you the ICreml and Praga^s tower 
Are voicelesh all— you mark the fate 
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And daring of the battle-hour — 

And understand us not, but hate ...» 

What stirs yo? Is it that this nation 
On Moscow’s ilamio^ wall, blood-slaked and ruln-qucncli’d. 
Spum'd back the insolent dictation 
Of Him before whose nod ye blench’d ? 

Is it that into dust we shatter'd 
The Dagon that weigh’d down aU earth so wearily ? 

And our beat blood so freely 8catl;pr’d 
To buy for Europe peace and liberty ? 

Ye're bold of tongue — but hark, would ye in deed but try it 
Or is the hero, now reclined in laurcll'd quiet, 

Too weak to fix once more Izmilil's red bayonet ? 

Or hath the Kiissian Tsar ever in vain commanded ? 

Or must we meet all Europe banded ? 

Have wc forgot to conquer yet ? 

Or rather, shall they not, from Perm to Tauris’ fountains, 
Prom the hot Colchiaii steppes to Finland’s icy mountains, 
From the grey Kreml's half-sbattcr'd wall, 

To far Katliay, in dotage buried — 

A stcelly i‘ani])art close and serried, 

Rise— Kussia’s wamors — one and all ? 

Then send yoiir numbers M'ithout number, 

Your Tiiaddcn’d sons, your goaded slaves, 

111 Russia’s plains there's room to slumber. 

And well they *11 know their brethren’s gi-aves ! 


AVc arc not sure whether we are right in yielding to the temptation of trans- 
cribing ill those sheets so many of the smaller lyrics and fugitive pieces of our 
author ; and whether that very diarni of farm and vjjtrcssum which attract so 
strongly our admiration to the originals, should not have rather tended to deter us 
from so dillicult an attempt its that of transposing them into another language. 
The chief grace and value of such productions certainly consi&ts less in the 
ijiiantity or weight of tlic gold employed in their composition, than in th« 
beauty and delicacy of tlic image starajied or graven upon the metal ; and the 
critic may object against us, if our critic be in a severe mood (quod Dii aver- 
tant boni !) the rasimess of the numismatist, who should hope, iu recasting the 
exquisite medals of antique art, to retain — or cveu imperfectly imitate — the 
touches of the Ionic or the Coriiuliian chisel. 

True as is the above reasoning with respect to the slighter productions of 
poetry in all languages, it is peculiarly true when applied to the smaller off- 
spring of Piishkin’s muse *, and were W'e not sufficiently convinced of the 
danger and the arduousness of our attempt, by our own experience and by 
analogy, wc should have found abundant reason for diffidence in the often re- 
peated counsels of Russians, who all unite in asserting that there is something 
so peculiarly delicate and inimitable in the diction and versihcatioii of these 
little pieces, as to be almost beyond the reach of a foreigner's appreciation^ 
and, consequently, that any attempt at imitation must, a fortiori^ of necessity 
be a failure. Notwithstanding all this, and despite many sinister pTOsages, 
ive have obstinately persevered in our determination to clothe in an English 
dress those pieces, great and small — gems or flowers, productions perfumed by 
grace of diction, or heavy with weight of thought — which struck us most 
forcibly among the poems of our author ; and we hope that our boldness, if 
not our success) may bo rewarded with the approbation of such of our conn- 
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tiymcn as may bo curious to know somethiug of the tone and physiognomy of 
the Eussian lUeraturo. 


PllCSCNTlMENT. . 

Clouds anew have gather’d o’er me, 

Sad and grim, and dajk and still ; 

Black and menacing before mo 
Glooms the Bestiuy of 111 

In contempt with fate contending, 

Shall 1 bring, to meet her flood, 

The enduring and ttnbeiiding 
Spirit of my youthful blood? 

'Woni with life- storm, cold and dreary, 
Calmly I await the blast. 

Saved from wreck, yet wet and weary, 

1 may find a port at last. 

See, it comes — the hour thou fearest ! 
Uonr fbcapclcss I We must part 1 
llaj)!)’ now I press thee, dearest, 

For the last time, to my heart. 

Augcl mild and imrepining. 

Gently breathe a fond farewell — 

Thy sort eyes, through tear-drops shining, 
Kaised or low cr'd — shall be my spell ; 

And thy memory abiding, 

To my spirit shall restore 

The hope, the pride, the strong coufidhig 

Of my youthful days once more. 


Perhaps our readers would like to see a Russian Sonnet, To many the name 
of such a thing will sccra a union of two contradictory terms j but, ueverthe- 
Icss, here is a sonnet, and not a bad one eitlicr. 


The MinoNEA. 

With mighty pictures by the Great of Old 
Ne’er did I long to deck my cell, intending 
That visitors should gape and peer, commendiog 
In Counoisseurship’s jargon quaint and cold. 

One picture only would I aye behold 
On these stUl wal|s, ’mid these my toils unendioif ; 
One, and but one : From mists of cloudy gold 
The Virgin Mother, o’er her Babe-God beu^g«- 

JRer eyes with grandeur, His with reason bright— 
Should <^m look down, in gloiy and in liglH^, 
While Sion’s palm beside should point to heayfin* 
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And God liath granted this fond prayer of mine : 

Thou, my Madonna, thou to me wert given, 

Divinest form of beauty most divine ! 


The last production which wc shall present in our present bundle of samples, 
selected from Pushkinas lyrics, is the irregular ode entitled Andre Chenier, 
This composition is founded upon one of the most well-known and tragic 
episodes of tlic first Freuclt llcvolution : the execution of the young and 
gifted poet whose name forms the title of the lines. The story of Clicnier’s 
imprisoiiDiont and iiiitiincly death, as well as the various allusions to the 
beautiful verses addressed by him to his fellow-prisoner, La Jcunc Captive, 
to his calm bearing on the soaffold, and to the memorable exclamation which 
WMS made in tlic last accents ever uttered by his lips ; all tliesc things are, 
doubtless, sufficieiith" familiar to our readers ; or, if not, a single reference, 
citlier to any of the thousand books describing that most bloody and yet 
powerfully attractive period of French history— nay, the simple turning to the 
article ('henier^ in any biographical dictionary, Avill be amply sufficient to re- 
call to the memory the principal facts of the sad story which Pushkin has 
made tin* suliject of his noble edegy. It will be tborefore unnecessary for us 
to detail the life and death of tlie hero of the poem, and wc shall only throw 
together, in these short preliminary remarks, the few quotations and notes 
appended by the Kussiaii jioot to his work. These will not be found of any 
veiy formidable extent ; and as the poem itself is not of a considerable length, 
we trust tliat tlie various passages, which those quotations arc adduced to 
illustrate, will be sufliciently jicrceptible, without our submitting to the ne- 
c,essity of appending them in the form of marginal annotations or foot-notes, 
a necessity w liicli 'would force ns to load the text with those unsightly ap- 
pendages to books in general, and to poetry in particular — the asterisks and 
daggers of marginal reference. 

The supposed S(dilo<iuy of the martyred poet, which forms the principal 
portion of Pushkin’s elegiac ode, is little else than an amplification, or pa- 
thetic and dignified parnphrasc, of the exquisite composition actually written 
by Chchiicr on the eve of Ids execution ; a composition become classical in 
the French literature 

“ Cointno un deruier rayon, conmic tin dernier zephyr 
Anime le soir d’un heau jonr, 

Au pied de rvchafaud jessaio encore ma lyre.’* 

Of the few persons to whom allusion is made in the verses, .Iftc/, Fanny ^ 
and the Captive Maid^ all that it is necessary to know'’ is, that the first was 
one of his friends, the companion of his early happiness, and the fellow- 
labourer of his early studies— “Abel, doux confidant de lucs jcnties mystcres 
the second, one of his ^mistresses ; and the third, a young lady. Mile, de 
(Joiguy, who was for some time his fellow-prisoner, and the person to w'hom 
the poet addressed the touching verses which w^e have mentioned above. 
Mlle. de Coigny w^as the “ Jeune Captive.” 

In justification of the very emphatic tone inw’hich Pushkin has recorded 
the noble generosity and self-sacrifice which conducted Chenier to the revolu- 
tionary scafibld, it will be sufficient to quote the words of De la Touche, and' 
to^ refer the reader to CIninier’s lambics, w'luch drewr do'wu upon his head, and 
with good cause, the hatred and suspicion of Robespierre and his subordinate 
demons : — ‘‘ Chenier avait m^ritd la haine des factieux. II avait celebre 
Cbai'lotte Corday, fldtri Coilot d’Herbois, attaqne Robespierre. On salt qne 
le lioi avait demand^ k rAssemblde par une lettro pleiuc de calme et de dig- 
nity, le droit d*appeler an ponple dn jngement qui le condamnait. Cette* 

Jettre, signde dans la nnlt an 17 an 18 Janvier, est d’Andre Chinier.”— H. 

De ia Touchb» 
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The nnfortrnnate poet was executed on the 8tli of Tlicrmidor ; i . e, the day 
before the full of Robespierre. The fatal tumbril which bore Chenier to the 
gnillotinc, conveyed also to the same scatfold the poet Roacher, his friend : — 
“ Rs parlerent de la pocsic k Icurs Verniers moments ; pour eux, aprcNsramitie, 
c’otait la plus belle chose do la teiTc. Racine fd| robjet de leur cutretien et 
do leur deruiorc admiration. Ils voulurcut reciter ses vers ; ils choisirent la 
premitire scene d’Andromaqiie.”— 11. De la Touche. 

At the place of execution, Chenier struck his forehead with his hand, and 
exclaimed — “ Fourtant j’avais quelque chose la I” 


AnDBK CUKXIEB. 


“ Ainslft Ifcte ct captif, ma lyre toutofois 
8*€velila{t.‘’ 


While earth, with wonderment and fear, 
O’er Ryron's urn is sadly bending, 

And unto Europe’s dirge its ear 
By Dante’s side his shade is lending, 

Anotlier shade my voice doth crave. 

Who erst, unsung, unwept, unfriended, 

In the grim Terror-days descended 
From the red scaftbld, to the grave. 

Love, Peace, the Woodlands, did inspire 
That Poet’s divaras, sublime and fj'ce ; 

And l^> that BanJ a stranger’s lyre 
Shall ring — shiill ring to him and thee. 

The lifted axe — what ! cannot slaughter tire? — 
For a new victim calls agtiin. 

The bard is rt‘ndy : lurk, his jjcnsivc lyre 
Awakes its last, its parting strain. 


At dawn he dies — a mob-fcast hot and gorj' ; 

But that young Poet’s latest breath 
'What doth it sing? Freedom it sings, and glory, 
’Tv, as faithful even unto death. 


♦ 


♦ * 


* 

V. if' ♦ <1* « KF 

^ * * 

* * “I shall not see ye, daj^ of bliss and freedom : 

The scaffold calls. My last hours wdarily 

Drag on. At dawn 1 <lie. The lieadsmau’s hand defiling, 

By the long hair will lift my head on high 

Above the crowd unmoved and smiling. 

Farewell ! My homeless dust, 0 friends ! shall ne’er roposo 
In that dear simt where erst we paSvS’d *neath sunny bowers 
In science and in feasts our careless days, and chose 
Beforehand for our uras a place among the flowers. 

And if, my friends, in after years 
With sadness my remembrance moves ye, 

O, grant my dying prayer I— the prayer of one wdio loves ye • 
Weep, loved ones, weep my lot, with stUI and silent tears : 
Beware, or by tJiOse drops suspicion ye may waken ; 

In thin bad age, ye know, e’en tears for crimes are taken : 
Broiiier for brother now, alas ! mast weep no more. 
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And yet another prayer : you’ve listen'd o’er and o’er 
Unto my idle rhymes, my spirit’s cai’cless breathings, 

Monmlul and gay by turns, ti’aditions and beqneathings 
Of all iny vaiiisli’d youth. Ami hopes, and joy, and pain, 

And tears, and love, friends, those burning leaves contain. 

Yea, they contain inyTifb. From Abel and from Fanny 
Gather them all ; for they are gifts of Muses many. 

Keep them. The stern cold world, and fashion’s gilded hall. 

Shall never hear of them. Alas ! my head must 
Untimely : my unripe aud u'udc imagination 
To glory liath bequeath’d no grand and high creation ; 

I shall die ali. But yc, who love my parting soul. 

Keep for yourselves, O frieuds ! my true though simple scroll ; 

And when the stomi is past, in a fond crowd assemble 
Sometimes to read my lines— to read, to weep, and tremble, 

And weep, and read again, and say — ^Yes, this is he ; 

These are his words. And 1, from death’s cold fetter free. 

Will rise unseen and sit among ye in the Jimwer; 

And drink your tcai'S, as drinks the desert-sand the shower — 

In sweet oblivion. . . , Then shall, haply, be repaid 
All my lovc-wocs, and thou, haply, my Captive Maid, 

Will list my love-song tlien, pale, mournful, but relenting. . . 

But for a while the Bard ceased hero his sad lamenting, 

Ceased for a moment's space, and ins pale head he bow’d. 

The spring-days of his youth, loves, woes, a busy crowd, 

Flitted betbro him. Girls Mith languid eyes and tender. 

Aud feasts, and songs, ^ud eyes of dark and burning splendour, 

All, all ro^ived ; and far to the dim past he flew^ 

Urcam-wiiig’d. But soon stream'd forth his muimur-song anew : — 

AVhy liired*<t thou me astray, thou Genius evil-fated? 

For love, for quiet arts, aud peace, 1 was ci’catcd; 

Wliy did I leave the shade, and life's untroubled way, 

And liberty, and friends, and peace, more dear than tlicy I 
I'ate lull’d my golden youth, aud cast a glamour round me. 

And joy, witli careless hand, aud happiness, had crown'd me, 

Ami the Muse shared my hours of leisure, pure and free. 

In those so jt)yous nights, lighted with friendly glee, 

TIow rang that dear abode with rhyme and ineny laughter — 

Waking the household gods — how rang each shouting rafter I 
Then, weary of the feast, I from the wine-cup turn'd. 

For a new sudden fire within my bosom buni’d, 

And to my lady's bower I Hew upon the morrow, 

And foil lid her half in wrath and half in girli.sh sonxiw. 

And >> itli fond threats, and tears bedimming her soft eyes 
She cursed ni}' age, still drowukl in ceaseless rcvclrieS, 

She drove ino from her, wept, forgave, and pouting chided : 

How sweetly then my time like some bright river glided! 

All, why from this calm life, in youth's most golden prime, 

Blunged I in this abyss, this seething hell of crime, 

Of passions fierce and fell, black ignorance, and madness. 

Malice, and lust of gold I O visionary Gladness ! 

Where hast thou lured mo, where ? And W'as it then for me, 

A w’orshipper of love, of peace, and poesy, 

To brawl with swordci's vile, wn'ctches who stab for hire ! 

Was it lor me to tame the restive courser’s fire. 

To shake the rein, or wield the mercenary blade I 

And yet, what shall 1 leave?— A trace that soon shall fade, 

Of blind and senseless zeal ; of courage— idle merit I— 

Be dumb, my voice, be dumb I And thou, thou lying spirit, 
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Tliou word, thou empty sound. . . . 

Oh no! 

Be still, ye miirmnnn^s of weakness ! 

And thou, O Bard ! with rapture gloAv r 
Thou hast not bent, wdth slavish meekness, 

Before our age’s shame thy brow ; 

The sploudours of the wicked spurning, 

* Thou wav’dst a torch, terrific bnviiing, 

'VVliosc lurid lu&trc fiercely fell 
On that foul nest of vulture-rulers; 

Loud rang thy lash and reach'd them well. 

* * * ★ * » 

Around them hiss'd thy winged vci'sc ; 

Thou did’st invoke upon them tlie avenger; 

' ‘ ' Tliou saiig'st to Marat's worshippers 

The thigger and tlie Virgin-Xemesis ! 

’When that old holy man strove from the axe to tear 
^^itli SI cliain-ladcn hand tps maf.ter‘s crowned Iicad, 

TIiou gav’st thy hand uuto the noble ])mr ; 

Before ye, struck with hon*or, fell 
4 That Areopagus of hell. 

Bo proud, O Bard ! and thou, fiend- wolf of blood and guile, 

^ Sport w'itli my head awhile ; 

*Tis in thy clutch. But liark ! and know, thou Godless one, 

My shout shall follow thcc, my triumph- la ugh of joy I 
Aye. drink our blood, liv*e to destroy :* 

Thou’rt but a pigmy tliy^acc’shall soon bi. run. 

An hour will^-oino, an liour thou caii’st not flee-* 

Thou shalt fall, Tyrant! Judignntloii 
Will w ake at last. The sobs and mournings of a nation 
Will w’aken weary destiny. 

But now I go. . . . ’Tis tiiiu*. . . . But thou shult follow me! 

I wait thy coming." 

Thus rang the Bard's dying lay. 

And all was still around. 'J’hc dim lamp's quiet ray 
'Gau pule before (he gleam of morning, 

Into that dungeon stream'd the dawn-light of the day. 

Upon the grate he bends a glance uiishriukiug. , . . 

A noise. They come, call. There is no hope ! Tis they! 

Locks, bolts, and bars, ami cliain.s, are clinking. 

TIjey cull, . . . Stay, stay ; one day, but one day more, 

And he shall live in liberty 
A mighty citizen, when all is o'er, 

Amid a nation great and free. 

The silent train* moves on. There stands the headsman grim ; 

But the Bard's path of death, the ray of friendship iightetli, 

Mtinniirlng Glory's name, he mounts — ^llis brow ho smiteth- — 

Weep, Muse, for him! 
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MAKSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part XVIII. 

nare I not in my time 1i(»ird Hons roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puft up vriih wind. 

Rage like an angry boar ohafod vitb sweat f 
Have t not heard great ordnance In the field, 

And Iloaven'e artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in the pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? 

SUAKSrEAKE. 


'' )n returning to London I found tlic 
>’Oiid in llie “ transition state.” The 
csiMi it of the people was changed ; the 
n.iture of tlic war was changed ; the 
principle of the groat parties in the 
legislature was changed. A new ora 
of the contest had arrived; and, in 
the. midst of the general perplexitt’^ as 
to the nature t)f the approaching 
CA'ciits, every one exhibited a convic- 
tion, that when they came their mag- 
nitude would turn all the struggles of 
the past into child’s play. 

I, loo, had my share in the change. 
J had now’ passe'd my public novitiate, 
and had obtained my experience of 
statesmanship on a scale, if too small 
for liistor}’, yet sufficiently large to 
loach me' the w'orkiug of the ma- 
chinery. National conspiracy, the 
council-chamber, popular elmllition, 
md the tardy but pow’crfiil action of 
public justice, had been my tutors ; 
and I w^as now felt, by the higher 
powers, to be not unfit for trust in a 
i.irger field. A seat in the English 
House of Commons soon enabled me 
to give .^satisfactory evidence that I 
had not altogether overlooked the 
character of the crisis ; and, after some 
interviews with the premier, his ap- 
proval of my conduct in Ireland was 
followed by the jiroposal of office, with 
fi seat in the cabinet. 

I had thus attained, in the vigour' 
of life, a distinction for which nun- 
tlreds, perhaps thousands, had labonr- 
fd tlirongh life in vain. But mine 
was no couch of rosy prosperity. The 
period was threatening. The old 
days of official repose were past, never 
to retum The state of Europe was 
hourly aF-iuming an aspect of the 
deepest peril. The wrar had hitherto 
been but the struggle of armies ; it now 
threatened to bo the struggle of na- 
tions. It had hitherto Uved on the 


natural resources of public expendi- 
ture ; it now* began to prey upon th® 
vitals of the kingdom. The ordinary^ 
finance of England was to be succeed-^ 
cd by demands pressing heavily on^ 
the existing generation, and laying a 
licrcditarj^ burden on all that were to 
follow. The nature of our antagonist . 
deepened the difficulty. All the c(An- * 
mon casualties of nations were so far 
from breaking the enemy down, that 
they only gave him renewed pow’cr. 
Poverty sw'cl led h is ranks ; confiscation 
swelled liis coffers ; bankruptcy gave 
him strength ; faction invigorated his 
government f and insubordination 
made him invincible. In the midst of 
this confusion, even a new terror arose. 
The democracy of France, after start- 
ling Europe, had seemed to be sinking 
into feebleness and apathy, when anew 
wonder appeared in the political hemi- 
sphere, too glaring and too ominous 
to suffer our eyes to turn from it for 
a moment. The Consulate assumed 
the rule of Frauce. Combining the 
fiery vigour of republicanism with the 
perseverance of monarchy, it now' 
carried the whole force of the counlTj*" 
into foreign fields. Every foreign 
capital began to tremble. The whole 
European system shook before a 
power w’hich"smot<^ it with the force 
of a cannon-ball against a crumbling 
bastion. The cxtraordinarymanw’ho 
now took the lead in France, had 
touched the string which vibrated in 
the heart of every native of the soil. 
Ho bad found them wreary of the 
crimes of the democracy ; he told 
them that a career of universal su- 
premacy was open before them. He 
bad found them degraded by the 
consciousness of riot and regicide ; ha 
told them*that they were the cheva- 
liers of the new age, and destined to 
eclipse the chevaliers of all the ages 
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past. His Italian campaigns, by tbcir 
rapidity, their fine combinations, and 
their astonishing success, had created a 
new art of war. He had bi*ought 
them romantic triumphs from the land 
of romance. Day by day the populace 
of the capital were summoned to see 
pageants of Italian standards, can- 
non, and prisoners. Evoiy courier 
that galloped through the streets 
brought tidings of some now conquest; 
and every meeting of the Councils was 
employed in announcing the addition 
of some classic province, thcr over** 
throw of some hostile diadem, or the 
arrival of some convoy of those most 
magnificent of all the spoils of war, 
the treasures of the Italian arts. 
France began to dream of the con- 
quest of the w orld. 

The contrast bet%vccn li<ir past 
cahimities and her present Bplcndour, 
jmwerfully heightened the illusion. 
France loves illusion ; she has always 
rejoiced in^ glittering deceptions, even 
with the pcri’cct knowledge that they 
were deceptions ; and here stood the 
most dazzling of political charla- 
tans, the great wondor<vorkcr, rac- 
ing phantoms of national glory even 
oat of the cliarnel. The wrecks of 
faction, the remnants of the nionar- 
diy, and the corpses lying headless 
m the shadow of the guillotine, gave 
all semblance to tlie conception — 
France was a charnel. Her jieople, 
by nature rushing into extremes, 
wild and fierce, yet gallant and 
generous, had become at length con- 
scious of the national fall in the eyes 
of Europe. They had been scandal- 
ised by the rudeness, tlie. baseness, 
ai^ the brntishness, of rabble bu« 
piema^. They gazed upon their own 
crimsea^ han^ and tarnished wea- 
pom with mt(dera\^ disgust; and it 
was in this moBicnt of depression that 
tiiej saw a sudden beam of military 
xenown shot across the national dark- 
ness. After so kmg defeat that it had 
CQctiBgvished ali but the memoiy of 
Jm old triumphs, Frasee was a coo- 
fnarori after aceariary of hriplessex- 
li— frtiifHi, she had risen into almost 
figeniatiiral vigemr; after* htuidred 
jmrOf scarcely maihed by a single 
wietatpif her caidtal rang wiUi the daily 
smmdsCsoccsssftil battles agamst the 
roUn^hoi^Fndeshk andMaria The- 
lesa; after for generations 


in tlie obscurity so bitter to the po- 
pular heart, France had been suddenly 
thrown into tlie broadest lustre of 
European sovereignty. The world 
was chanf]^d ; and the limits of that 
cliange ofi^red only u more I’csisllcss 
lure to the popular passion, for their 
being still indistinct to the keenest 
eye of man. 

But oui* chief struggle w as at liomc, 
and the reaction, of our foreign disas- 
ter came w'ith terrible weight upon a 
cabinet alrejuly tottering. Wo saw 
its fate. Days and nights of the most 
anxious consult. at ion, could not relieve 
ns from the hourly increasing evidence, 
that the Coutiueut was on the vergo 
of ruin. The voice of Opposition, re- 
inforced by the roar of the nuiliitude, 
C4>uld no longer be shut out by the 
curtains of the coiincil-chainlKT. Fox, 
always formidable, Wiis never more 
contideut and more po])uUir, than 
'when he made the House ring with 
prophecies of national downfall. His 
attacks were now incessant. Ho aung 
his hand-grenades night after night 
into our camp, and constantly with 
still greater damage. We still ibiight, 
but it was the fight of (lcs)mir. l*itt 
'W'as imperturbable : but there was 
not Olio among his colleagues wiio did 
not Ibel the hopelessness of calling for 
public reliance, when, in every succes- 
sive debate, we heard the leader of 
Opposition contemptuously asking, 
what answer wo had to the Gazette 
crowded with bankruptcy ? to the re- 
solutions of great bodies of the people 
denmmciiig the war ? or to the deadly 
evidence of its ettects in the bolietin 
which he held in his hand, annotui* 
eittg some new defeat of our alUea ; 
some new treaty of sabmission ; some 
new barter of provinces for Hie J>re^ 
carious existence of foreign thrones? 

In all my recollections of public lifei^ 
this was the period of the deepest per- 
plexity. The name of the great mmis^ 
ter has been humiliated by tliose who 
judge of the past only by the preseat 
But then all was new. The geomral eye 
of statesmanship had been deeeived by 
the formal grandeur of the oontiaeit- 
tial sormigntics. Tb^ bad Istin no* 
touched, like the bodies of iheir kiagBf 
with all their araomr <m, aad with 
every feature undiasged; and aueh 
th^ might have romatfied ft»r agee t# 
come, hf^ not a new feme broken open 
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tbeir gilded abd souli^tored slirines, 
torn off their cerements, and exposed 
them to tho light and air. Then a touch 
extinguished them ; the armour drop- 
ped into dust ; the royal robes dissol- 
ved ; the royal features disaiipeared ; 
and the whole illusion left nothing but 
its moral behind. 

It can be no dishonour to the me- 
mory of the first of statesmen, to ac- 
inowledge that he h.ad not the gift of 
prophecy. Europe had never before 
seen a war of the people. Tlic burn- 
ing passions, rude vigour, and re- 
morseless daring of the multitude, were 
phenomena of which man knows no 
more tlian he knows of the materials 
of destruction >vhich lie hid in the 
central caverns of the globe, and which 
some new era may be suffevod to 
develope, for the now havoc of pos- 
terity. Even to this hour, I think 
that the tnie source of revolutionary 
triumph has been mistaken. It w^as 
not in the furious eucrgy of its factions, 
nor ill the wild revenge of the people, 
nor even in the dazzling view of 
national conquest. These were but 
gusts of the popular tempest, currents 
of the gi’cat popular tide. Hut the 
mighty mover of all was the sudden 
cliange from the disgusts and depres- 
sions of serfdom, into a sense that all 
the world of possession lay before the 
bold heart and the ruthless hand. 
Evei'y form of wealth and enjoyment 
w'as offered to the man who hkl bc- 
gnn life in the condition of one chain- 
ed to the ground, and who could never 
have hoped to change his toil but for 
the grave. But the barrier was now 
cast down, and all were free to rush 
in. The treasury of national honours 
was suddenly flung open, and all might 
share tho spoil. This w^as the true 
secret of the astonishing power of the 
Bevolntion. The man who was no- 
thing to-day, nckight be every thing to- 
morrow. The conscript might be a 
captain, a colonel, a ^iieral, before 
the Austrian or Prussian soldier could 
be a corporal. Who can wonder at 
the snaj^ of France, or tho flight of 
her enemies? 

Althoi^ ereiy night now produced 
i^debate, and the dmand on the ac- 
iiinty and vigilance of ministers was 
iBeessant and exhansting, tlie real 
debates in both Homes were few m 
eosQ)8xa8on with those of later times. 


In those pitched battles of the great 
parties, their whole strength was 
mustered from every quarter; the 
question was long announced ; and its 
decision was regarded as giving the 
most complete measure of the strength 
of the Cabinet and Opposition. One 
of these nights came, unfortunately 
for ministers, on the very day in w'hich 
the bulletin arrived, aiinounciiig the 
signature of the first Austrian armis- 
tice. The passage of the Tyrol had 
stripped Austria of its mountain bar- 
rier. TciTor had done the rest ; and 
the armistice was signed within thi*ee 
marches of Vienna 1 The courier who 
had been sent to the Austrian ambas- 
sador, and had been permitted to pass 
tliroiigli France, reported tho ivhole 
nation to be in a frenzy of triumph'. 
He had every where seen civic pro- 
cessions, military displays, and iTln- 
minations in the cities. The exulta- 
tion of the people had risen to the 
ntmost height of national enthusiasm;' 
aiui Europe was pronounced, by every 
Freiichmaii, from the Directory to the 
postilion, to be at tbeir feet. 

This intellfgence was all but fatal 
If a shower of cannon-balls had been 
poured in upon the ministerial benches, 
it could scarcely have produced a 
more sweeping effect. It wa^ clear 
that the sagacity of the “ independent 
mcmbei*8 ” — onlj' another name for the 
most flexible portion of tho House— 
w as fully awake to the contingency ; 
the ** w'aiters upon Providence, ”as they 
were called, with no very reverent 
allusion, w^cre evidently on the point 
of dedding for themselves ; and th6 
“ King's friends” — a party unknown 
to the constitution, but perfectly 
knowing, and known by, the treasury 
— began to move aivay by small sec- 
tions ; and, crowded as the clubs were 
during the day, I never saw the 
minister rise with so few of his cus- 
tomaiy troops behind him. But the 
Opposition hendi was crow^ded to re- 
pletion; and their leader sat looking 
round with good-hnmoimed astonish- 
ment, and sometimes with equally 
^d-bnmoured burlesque, on the sud- 
den increase of his recruits. Themo- 
tiOB was in answer to a royal message 
on continental subsidies. Kothi^ 
coidd have been more difficult than the 
topic at that juncture. But 1 never 
listened to Pitt with more genuine 
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admiration. Fox, in liU declamatory 
barsts, was superior to every speaker 
whom I have ever heard. His ap- 
pearance of feeling was irresistible. 
It seemed that, if one could have strip- 
ped bis heart, it could scarcely have 
jsho^vn its pulsations more vividly to 
the eye, than they transpired from 
bis fluent and most eloquent tongue. 
But if Fox was the most powerful of 
dedaimers, Fitt was the mightiest 
master of the language of national 
council. He, too, could be occasionally 
glowing and imaginative. 11c could 
even launch the lighter weapons of 
sarcasm with singular dexterity ; but 
his true rank was as the ruler of Em- 
pire, and his true talent was never 
developed but when he spoke for the 
interests of Empire. 

On this night he was more earnest 
and more impressive than ever ; the 
true description would have been, more 
imperial. He spoke, less like a dc- 
* hater, than like one who held the 
aceptre in his band ; and one who al^o 
felt that he was transmitting hb wis- 
dom as a parting logacj'^to a great 
people. * 

A portion of that speech, which 
ought never to be forgotten by the 
leaders of public aftairs in England, 
was singularly full and powerful. Ke- 
ferring to the calumniated Kevolntion 
of 1088 — “ We now stand,” said lie, 
** almost in the same position with re- 
spect to France and Europe, in which 
the government of William 111. stood 
a century ago.# We have only to sub- 
stitute the democracy of France for 
the monarchy; and Europe enfeebled 
by the shocks of war, as it is now, for 
Europe untouched and intrepid, awake 
to the ambition of the French king, 
and determined to meet him sword in 
hand. But the K|pg of England was 
even then the guiding mind of Europe. 
J now demand, what was the redeem- 
ing policy of that pre-eminent sove- 
reign? It was, never to despair of the 
triumph of principle ; never to doubt 
of the ultimate fortunes of good in a 
eontest with evil; and never to hesi- 
tate in caUing u^n a great and free 
pec^le for the defence of that consti- 
tution which had made them great 
and flnee.^* 

Those htgh-tmied sentiiflents were 
received with loud cheers, Kven Op- 
position felt the natural force of the 


appeal, and the cheering was uniyer-. 
sal ; party, was forgotten for the 
time, and the name of England, and 
the revived glory of those illustrious 
days, bowed the whole House at the 
will of the great orator, lii the midst 
of their enthusiasm, he took from the 
tabic a volume of the records, and 
read the final address of William to 
liis Parlliimcnt; the bequest of a 
dying king to the people wdiom ho 
had rescued from slavery. This royal 
speecli had evidently formed his ma- 
nual of government, and, certainly, a 
nobler declaration never came from 
the throne. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen — I 
promise myself that you are met to- 
gether with that just sense of the com- 
mon danger of Euro])e, and that re- 
sentment of the late proceedings of the 
French king, wiiich have been so fully 
and universally expressed in the loyal 
and seasonable addresses ofmy people.” 
In allusion to the French plan of uni- 
versal monarchy in the reign of Louis 
XT the speech pronounced that the 
alliance of Sjiain w as the commence- 
ment of a system for subjugating Eu- 
rope. “ It is fit,” saiil the King, 
“ that I should tell you that tfic eyes 
of all Europe are npon this Parliament 
— all matters are at a stand until your 
resolutions arc known; and therefore 
no time ought to be lost. 

“ You have yet an opportunity, by 
God’s blessing, to secure to yourselves 
and your posterity the quiet enjoyment 
of your religion and liberties, if you are 
not wanting to younelveSy but will ex- 
ert the utmost vigour of the English 
nation. But I tell you plainly, that if 
you do not lay hold of this occasion, 
you htive no reason to hope foranothec.” 
One of the measures proposed was, 
for the. maintenance of the public good 
faith. ‘*I cannot but press upon you,” 
said the King, ** to take care of the 
public credit, which cannot be pre- 
served but by keeping sacred the 
maxim, that itey shall neaer he losers 
who trust to parliamentary isecnrity. 

** Let me conjure you to disappoint 
tlip only hopes of your enemies by 
your unanimity. 1 have shown, and 
will always show, how desirous I am 
to be the common father of all my 
people : do you, in like manner, lay 
aside parties and divisions; let there 
be no other distinction heard 
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amongst us, but of those who are for 
the Protestant religion and the present 
cstablisliment ; and of those who mean 
a Popish prince and a French govern- 
ment. 'f 

“ I shall only add this j that if you 
do, in good earnest, desire to sec Eng- 
land hold the balance of Europe, and 
to be indeed at the head of the Protes- 
tant interest, it will appear by the pre- 
sent opportunity.” 

Daylight shone on the windows of 
St Stcjdicii's before the debate closed. 
The minister had retired immediately 
after his exhausting speech, and left 
his triends to sustain the combat. It 
was long and fierce ; but Opposition 
M'as again bafiled, and the division gave 
us a lingering majority. It was now too 
late, or too carljs to go to rest ; and I 
hadretumed to my official apartments, 
to look over some returns required for 
the next council, when my friend the 
secretary tapped at my door. Ills 
countenance looked care- w’orn ; and for 
a few moments after he had sat down, 
lie remained in total silence, with his 
forehead resting on liis liands. This 
was so unlike the cheerful spirit of 
former times — times in which he had 
seemed to defy, or almost to enjoj', the 
struggles of public life — that I began to 
express alarm for his health. But he 
interniptcd me by a look of the deep- 
est distress, and the words “ Pitt is 
dying.” No w ords could be Adler of 
ill omen, and my anxiety was equal to 
his owm. “ My meaiiiug,” said he, “is 
not, that he must die to-day, or to- 
morrow’, nor in six months, nor per- 
haps ill a year, but that the statesman 
is dead. He must speak no more, 
act no more, and even think no more, 
or he must go to his grave. This 
night has finished the long supremacy 
of the noblest mind that ever ruled the 
councils of tills country. William Pitt 
may live, but the minister has finished 
his days.” 

“ Yet,” I remarked, “ I never heard 
him more animated or more impres- 
sive than on this night. He absolutely 
broke down all resistance. His mind 
seemed richer than ever, and his com- 
bination of facts and reasoning appear- 
ed to nie. unequalled by oven his great- 
est previous cfibi'ts. I should have al. 
most pronounced him to be inspired by 
the increased difficulties, of the time.” 

“True — ^yetl conveyed him fiom the 
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House, fainting ; — have sate, along 
with his physician, at liis bedside 
ever since, applying restoratives to 
him, with scarcely a hope of recovery. 
It is plain that another night of such 
effort would be too much for his 
frame ; and the question on which 1 
have now come to summon an im- 
mediate meeting of our friends, turns 
on the means of calmiiig public opinion 
until be shall bo able to appear in liis 
place once more. His career is un- 
questionably at an end, but bis name 
is pow’erful still ; and though another 
trial of his powers in Parliament 
w'ould cost him bis life, still, as the 
licad of the cabinet, he might effect, 
for a while, all the principal purposes 
of an administration.” 

I doubted the possibility of en- 
countering the present strength of 
Opposition, reinforced, as it was, by 
calamity abroad, and asked, “ Whe- 
ther any expedient w’as contemplated, 
to restore the public fortunes on the 
Continent ?” 

“Every point of that kind has been 
long since considered,” w^as the answer. 
“ Our alliances have all failed; and we 
arc now reproached, not simply with 
the folly of paying for inefficient help, 
but with the cnielty of dragging the 
states of Europe into a contest, where 
to be cnishcd w’as inevitable.” 

I still urged an enquiry into the 
strength of states which had never 
been sharers in the w’ar: “ If the 
minor Gciman powers have been ab- 
sorbed ; if Prussia has abandoned the 
cause ; if Austria lias fought in vain — 
is the world included in Germany?” 
I threw the map of Europe on the 
table. “ See what a narrow circle 
comprehends the w’hole space to 
which wo have hitl\prto limited the 
defence of society against the enemy 
of all social order. Our cause is 
broader than Austria and Prussia ; it 
is broader than Euro]^; it is the 
cause of civilization it^f ; and w'hy 
not summon all civilization to its de- 
fence? Kussia alone has an army of 
half a million, 3^et she has never fired 
a shot.” Still, I found it difficult to con* 
vince my fellow minister. 

“ Kussia— -jealous, ambitious, and 
Asiatic ; Kussia, with the Eastern 
W’orld for her natural field — ^what 
object can she have in relieving the 
broken powers of the Continent? Must 
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shO not rather rejoico in the defeats cnlty in the cabinet, of ill news froi 
and convnMons which leave them at abroad, and of violent discontent 
her mercy? I still continued to urge among the people. A deficient bar 
bimi vest had come, to increase the nations 

“ Rely upon it ; it is in the Korth iiiiinnuiti ; a season of peculiar in 
that we must loot for the reinforce- clemency had added its share to tli 
ment. If the councils of Catharine public vexations ; and I fully experi 
were crafty, the councils of her sue- enced the insufficiency of office, and o 
cessor may be sincere. Catharine the showy honours of courts, to con 
thought only of the seizure of Titr- stitute happiness. But a new seem 
hey; Paul may think only of the pro- was reserved for mo. Casual as 
fits of commerce. Yet, is U altogether conversation with the secretary o 
justifiable to suppose that monarchs state had been, it was not forgotten 
may not feel tlio same sympathies, it had been related to the minister 
the same principles of lionoiir— nay, and it liad so far coincided with th< 
the same abhoiTcncc of a sanguinary conceptions of a mind, w hich seemet 
republicanism — which a private indi- to comprehend every chance of huinai 
Tidual might feelin any other instance things, that I was shortly sent for, tc 
of oppression ? ” enter into tfic necessary explanations. 

“Still, Marston, T am at a loss to The result w^as, the offer of a mission 
know' by w hat influence a British to St Potersburg. The projwsal w as 
govcmmeTit could urge a Russian so unexpected, that I required time 
despotism into a contest, a tlionsand for my answer. I miist abandon high 
miles from its frontier ; in wliich it employment at home for a temporary 
can gain no accession of territory, and distinction abroad ; my knowledge ot 
but little accession of military fame ; Russia was slight ; the character ol 
and all this, while it is itself perfectly the Czar was eccentric ; and the «uc- 
sccurc from all aggression.’’ cess of an embassy, dependent on the 

“All true; but remember the strlk- most capricious of mankind, w’as so 
ing commencement of Voltaire’s Me- uncertain, that the result might strip 
moirof Peter — * Who could liavc pro- me of whatc'\'cr credit I ah’eady pos- 
tended to say, in the year 1700, that sessed. 

a magnificent and polished court But, tliero was one authority, to 
W'Diild be formed at the extremity of which I always appealed. I placed 
the Gulf of Finland ; that the inhitbi- the proi)os.‘il in the hands of Clotilde ; 
tants of Cazan and the banks of the .and slic settled all my doubts at once, 
Wolga would be ranked among dis- by declaring, “that it was the appoint- 
clplined warriors, and, after beating nioiit whicli, if she. had boon suftered 
the Turk and the Sw'edc, gain victo- to clioo«e, she w'onld have selected, in 
rics in Germany? That a desert of preference to all 011101 * 8 , for its honour 
two thousand leagues in length, and its sendees.” I had no power to 
jsbould, in the space of fifty ycar.-^, resist such pleadings— seconded as 
extend its influence to all the Euro- they w'Cre by the rosiest smiles, and 
pean courts ; and that, in 1759, the the most beaming eyes. But Clotildo 
most zealous patron of literature in was still the woman, and I only 
Europe should be allussiaiisovereign? valned her the moi*c for it. — Her sin- 
The man who had said this w'ould ccrity had not a thought to hide ; and 
have been regarded as the most chi- she acknowledged her delight at tho 
mcrical mort# on cartli.’ But all this prospect of once more treading on 
has been done, and the career is not the soil of the Continent ; at gazing" 
closed. More will be done still. It may even on the borders of her native 
even be our most essential policy to land, excluded as alie might be from 
Russia into full collision with its entrance ; at the enjoy xnent of aee- 
Sheis now the only rival: and ing continental lifo 4B4;lie brilliant 
scarcely re^'Ct the fall of the animation of its greatest coiirt ; and 
sovereignties, if It clears the at mingling with tho scene in a rank 
ifteld, to bring face to face the two gi-eat which entitled her to its first dls^c- 
powers which hold at their sword’s tions. 

point the fate of the Continent.’^ « But, Clotilde, how will yon wcon- 

A mon^ passed, of pOipctual diffi« cilc your tastes to tho wild habits of 
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Kussia, and even to tliQ solemn for- 
malities of a northern court ? ” 

“ They both present themselves to 
me,” was her answm*, “ with the 
chami at once of novelty and lyicoUec- 
tiou. From my nursery days, the 
names of Peter, Catharine, and their 
marvellous city, rang in the ears of 
ail Paris. Homance hod taken re- 
fuge at the pole; Voltaire, liuffon, 
D’Alembert— all the wit, and all the 
philosophy of France — satirized the 
French court under the dwguise of 
Kusshm ]iancgyrio ; and St Petersburg 
was to us the modern liabylon—a 
{something compounded of the wild- 
liess of a Scythian desert, and the 
lustre of a Turkish tale.” 

Tlie ministerial note had been 
headed “ most secret and confiden- 
tial,’ and as such J had regarded it. 
iiut I soon saw the difficulty of keep- 
ing a slate secret.” 1 had sciircely 
sent in my acceptance of the appoint- 
ment, when I found a Utter on my 
table from my old Israelite friend, 
Monlecai, congratulating me on “my 
decision.” It was in liis usual abrupt 
style : — 

“ I was aware of the minister’s 
ofier to you within twelve hours after 
it was made. J should have written 
to you, urging its acceptance : but I 
preferred leaving your own judgment 
to settle the question. Still, 1 can 
give you some jimoiial knowledge on 
the subject of Kussia. I have been 
there for the last six months. My 
daughter — for wiiat pui'pose 1 have 
never been able to ascertain — took a 
sudden whim of hating vSw itzerland, 
and loving the snow's and deserts of 
the Kortli. But 1 have known the 
sex too long, over to think of combat- 
ing their wills by argument. — 
only chance of success is to give way 
to them. Mariamnc, sick of hills and 
valleys, and unable to breathe in the 
purest air of the globe, determined to 
try the exhalations from the marshes 
of the Neva. But, she is my cli ild, after 
all— -the only being Ibv whom I live — 
and I wras peculiarly grateful that she 
had not fixed on Siberia, or taken a 
resolution to live and die at Pekin. 
I do not regret my jouracy. It 
has thrown a new light on me. 1 
must acknowledge to yon, that I was 
astonished at Bussia. 1 had known 


it in early life, and thought that 1 
knew it well. But it is singularly 
changed. The spirit of the people — 
the country — ^the throne itself— have 
undergone the most remarkable of 
silent revolutions, and the most ef- 
fective of all. Russia is now Russia 
no longer ; she is Greece, Germany, 
France — and she w'iii yet be England. 
Her politics and her faculties, alike, 
embrace the civilized w orld. She is 
Greece in her subtlety, Germany in 
her intelligence, and France in her 
ambition. St Petersburg is less the 
capital of her empire, though of all 
capitals the most magnificent, than 
an emblem of her mind. I often 
stood on the banks of tlie N'eva, and, 
looking round me on tlieir mass of pa- 
laces, involiintjirily asked myself— 
Could all this have been the work of 
a single mind ? Other capitals have 
been the w'ork of necessity, of chance, 
of national defence, of the mere happi- 
ness of location. But this was found- 
ed in ambition alone — founded by the 
sovereign will of one who felt, that in 
it he w as erecting an empire of con- 
quest; and that from this spot, in 
after ages, 'was to pour forth the force 
tliat V as to absorb every other domi- 
nion of the w'orld. Peter fixed on the 
site of his city to tell this to the 
world. 1 see in its framer, and in its 
site, the living words — * I fix-my fu- 
ture capital in a wilderness — ^in a 
sw’amp— in a region of tcmptjsts — on 
the shores of au inhospitable sea— in 
a ciimatc of nine-months’ winter — ^to 
show that I am able to conquer all 
the obstacles of nature. 1 might 
have fixed it on the shores of the 
Euxinc — ill the most fertile regions of 
Asia — in the suiicrb i>l.^ins of central 
Russia — or on the , banks of the 
Danube ; but I preferred fixing it in 
the extremity of the Korth, to show 
that the mind and power of Rus- 
sia dreaded no impcdimei^ts, of cither 
man or nature.’ 

“ I am now in Loudon for a week. 
Yon will find me in my den.” 

I visited him “ in his den ; ” and it 
desejTcd the name as much as ever. 
Not a pane had been cleared of its 
dingincss; not a cobweb had been 
swept from its ceiling; nothing had 
been removed, except the paii* of living 
skeletons who once acted as his 
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teudants. They had been removed by 
theBemover of all things ; and were suc- 
ceeded by a pair, so similar in mcagre- 
ness and oddity of appearance, that 1 
could not have known tlic change, 
except for its mention by their master, 
congratulating himself on being so 
‘‘fortunate” in finding substitutes. I 
found Mordecai immersed in day- 
books and ledgers, and calculating 
the exchanges with as much anxiety 
as if he w'ero not worth a shilling. 
Bat bis look was more languid than 
before, and bis powci’ful eye seemed 
to have sunk deeper beneath his brow. 

“ You ai*e probably surprised at 
seeing me here said he, “ but I have 
more reason than over to be here. 
There is a time for all things, but not 
if we throw it awa)-. My last excur- 
sion to Poland has revived my zeal 
in behalf of my nation ; and as years 
advance on me, like the rest oif the 
world, I find that I must only exert 
myself the more.” 

“ But, Mordecai, you are opulent ; 
you can have no necessity for aban- 
doning the natural indulgences of life. 
Yon will only shorten yonr days by 
this toil. At least why do you linger 
in this dungeon ? ” 

He smiled grimly. “It is a dun- 
geon, and I only value it the more. 
To this dungeon, as you call it, come, 
day by day, some of the haughtiest 
names of the land. If 1 lived in some 
west-epd Square, with my drawing- 
room filled with Louis Quatorze gew- 
gaws, and half-a-dozcn idle fellows 
in lively to announce my visitors, I 
shonldnot feel the hundrcdlb part of the 
sense of superiority, the contemptuous 
triumph, the cool consciousness of the 
tyranny of gold, which I feel when I 
see my shrinklpg supplicants sitting 
riown among my dusty boxes and ever- 
lasting cobwebs. 1 shall not sufier a 
grain of dust to he cleared away. It 
is my pride— it is my power— it is my 
reven^.” 

His visage assumed so completely 
the expression which 1 had ^ways 
imagined for Shylock, that 1 should 
acaroely-have been surprised if I bad 
seen him produce the knife and the 
scales. 

“ Yon are surprised at all this,” said 
he alter a pause, in which he fixed his 
searching eyes on me. “ 1 see by 
your counteiuiiice, that you think me 


a Goth, a monster, a savage. — think 
myself none of those things. I am a 
man ; and, if I am not much deceived, 

1 am also a philosopher. My life has 
been a pcri^ctual struggle through a 
world where every one worships self. 
My nation arc scorned, and they 
struggle too. The Jew has been in- 
jured, not by the individual alone, but 
by all mankind ; and has lie not a right 
to his revenge ? lie has at last found 
tho means. He is now absorbing the 
wealth of all nations. With tho wealth 
ho will have the power ; and another 
half century will not elapse, before all 
the grand questions of public council- 
nay, of national existence — must de- 
pend on the will of the persecuted 
sons of Abraham. Who shall rise, or 
who shall fidl ; who shall make war, or 
who shall obtain peace ; what republic 
shall be created, or what monarchy 
shall be rent in pieces — will hence- 
forth be the. questions, not of cabinets, 
but of the ’Changb. There arc cor- 
respondences within this escritoire, 
worth all the wisdom of all the mi- 
nisters of earth. There are commands 
at tho point of this pen, which the 
proudest statesmanship dares not con- 
trovert. There is in the chests round 
yon a ruler more powerful than ever 
before held the sceptre — the dictator 
of the globe; the true Despot is Gold." 

After this wild burst, bo sank into 
silence* ; until, to change the fever of 
his thoughts, 1 en(inircd for the health 
of his daughter. The father's heart 
overcame him again. 

“ My world threatens to be a lonely 
one, Mr Marston,” said he in a feeble 
voice. “ You see a heartbroken man. 
Forgive the bitterness with which 1 
have spoken. Mariamne, I fear,- is 
dying ; and what is wealth now to mo ? 
I have left her in Poland among my 
people. She seemed to feel some 
slight enjoyment in wandering from 
place to place ; but her last letter tells 
me that she is wearied of trarelling, 
and has made up her mind to live 
and die where she may be surronsd- 
od by her unhappy nation. I remain 
here only to wind up myafiairs, and in 
a werit I quit England— and for ever.*' 

But a new object caught my glance. 
Mordecai — who, while he was thus 
speaking in paroxysms of idtemate 
indignation and sorrow, had never for 
a moment ceased to turn oyer his 
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books and boxes — ^bad accidentally 
shaken a pile of tin cases from its pin- 
nacle, and the whole rolled down at 
my feet. On one of them I saw, with 
no very strong surprise, the words — 
. Mortgage — Mortimer Castle.” The 
eyes of both glanced in the same 
dlhiction. 

“ TJicre,” said the Isi*aelite, “ you 
have your paternal acres in your hand 
—your riantagcnet forests, and your 
Tudor castle, all in a cubic foot. On 
the chair where you are now sitting, 
your lordly brother sat yesterday, 
gathering up his skirts from the touch 
of every thing round him, and evi- 
dently suffering all the torture of a 
man of fashion, forced to smile on the 
holder of his last mortgage, lie is 
ruined— not worth a sixpence ; Mel- 
ton and Newmarket have settled that 
question for him. But do you recog- 
nise that hand V ” He drew a letter 
from his portfolio. I knew the writ- 
ing : it was from my mother — on whom, 
now' old and feeble, this accomplished 
rout- had been urging the sale of her 
jointure. Helpless and alone, she 
had consented to this fatal measure ; 
and my noble brother’s visit to the 
Israelite had been for the purpose of 
inducing him to make the purchase. 

I started up in indignation; de- 
clared that the result must reduce my 
unfortunate paront to beggary; and 
demanded by what means 1 could 
possibly prevent what wa.s neither 
more nor less than an act of plunder.'] 

“ I sec no means,” said Mordccai 
coolly, “ except your making the pur- 
chase yourself, and thus securing the 
jointure to her ladyship. It is only 
ten thousand pounds.” 

make the purchase! I have 
not the tenth part of the money upon 
earth, 1 ask you, what is to be done ? ” 

“ Your brother has here the power 
of selling — and will sell, if the starva- 
tion of fifty mothers stood in his way. 
Newmarket suffers no qualms of that 
kind; and, when his matters there 
are settled, his coachmakor’s bill for 
iandanlets and brltchskas will make 
him a pedestrian for the rest of his 
life. But I have refused the purchase ; 
and it was chiefly on this subject that 
Iwas induced«to invite you to my 
* dungeon,* as you not uqjustly termit.” 

Tbe picture of a mother, of whom 
I had always thought with the ten- 
derness of a child, cast out in her old 


age to poverty, with the added bitter- 
ness of being thus cast out by her 
reliance on the honour of a cruel and 
treacherous son, rose befoi’e my eyes 
with such pain, that I absolutely lost 
all power of speech, and could only 
look the distress which I felt. Mor- 
decai gazed on me with an enquiring 
countenance. 

“ You love this mother, Mr Mar- 
ston. You are a good son. AVc Is- 
raelites, with all our faults, re.spect 
the feelings which ^ honour the father 
and the mother.' It is a holy love, 
and well earned by the cares and sor- 
row's of parentage.” He paused, and 
covered his forehead W'ith his gigantic 
hands. I could hear him mui*mur 
the name of his daughter. The strik* 
ing of a neighbouring church dock 
startled him from his reverie. 

Suddenly again bustling among his 
papers, he said — “ Within this half 
hour, your brother is to call again for 
my dclinitive answer. Now, listen to 
me. The jointure shall be purchased.” 
I bit my lip ; but he did not leave me 
long in suspenses—^ And you shall be 
the purchaser.” Ho wrote a cheque 
ibr the amount, and placed it in my 
hand. 

“ Mordccai, you arc a noble fellow ! 
But how am I to act upon this ? I 
am worth nothing. I might as well 
attempt to repay millions.” 

** Well, so be it, MrMarston. Yon 
arc a man of konoiir, and a good son. 
You will repay it when you can. I 
exact but one condition; that yon 
will come and visit Mariamne and mo 
in Poland.” 

A load knock at the hall-door put 
an end to our interview. 

That is your brother,” said ho. 

Y’ou must not see lum, as I choose 
to keep the name of the purchaser to 
myself. Take your mother’s letter 
with you ; and give her my best advice 
to write no more — at least, to such 
correspondents as his lordship.” 

I rose to take my leave. He fol- 
lowed me hastily ; and, taking me by 
the hand, said — Another condition 
I have to make. It is, that not a 
syllable of all that has passed between 
us on this subject shall bo sufiered to 
transpire. 1 should make jbuf ^ had 
figure on ’Change, if I were suspected 
of transactions in that style. Re* 
member, it must be a profound secret 
to aU the world.” 
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“ Even to my wife?’’ I tiskcd. “ la 
stu iucluded ? ” 

“ No, no,” he replied, with a faint 
laugh ; “I look upon 3*011 as a mere 
mortal still. All vows arc void in 
theii‘ nature, which require impossibili- 
ties ill their execution.” '\Vc parted. 

I told my little cit talc to Clotildc. 
She wept and smifed altonmtcl}', as I 
told it. hlordcciii Jvcci^ ed all his due 
praise ; and we pledged ourselves to 
find out his Alariamue, in whatever 
comer of the Litlinanian wilderness 
she miglit have hidden her fantastic 
heart and head, lint 1 Iiad now another 
duty. 'Within a feu* hours, we 'wore 
on our wa\* to the jointure-house. It 
was a picturesque old building, flie 
residence of the Father Abbot, in the 
times before the insatiable hand of 
Somerset had fiillon upon the monas- 
teries. We reached it in the twilight 
of a gentle da}^, when all its shrubs 
and flowers wore tilling the air with 
fi-oshness and fragrance. 1 found m3* 
mother less cnfeeblctl than I had ex- 
pected ; and still ailoctioiiate and ten- 
der, as she had always been to her 
loiig-ab.^ent sou. Slie was still fully 
susceptible of the lionows w'liich had 
now opened before me. Clotildc 
almost knelt before her noble air and 
venerable beauty. My mother could 
not grow w'caiy with gazing on the 
exjiressive countenance of iny beauti- 
ful wife. I Imd secured m\' parent’s 
comfort for life ; and I, too, was h«appy. 

My embass}’, like all other em- 
bassies. had its vexations ; but on the 
whole I liad reason to congratulate 
myself 011 its acceptance. My recep- 
tion at St Petersburg was most dis- 
tinguished; I had arrived at a for- 
tunate ]>eriod. The French expedition 
to Egypt had “alarmed tlie llussian 
councils for Constantinople; a pos- 
session to Tvdiicli eveiy Russian looks, 
in due time, as naturally as to the 
right of his cxipccks and caftan. But 
the victory of Aboukir, which had de- 
stroyed the French fleet, again raised 
the popular exultation, and English 
heroism was the topic of cvciy tongue. 
The incomparable campaign of the 
Russian army in Italy ; the recovery, 
in three months, of all which it h^ 
emit' the power of France, and the 
gi^QS of her greatest general, in two 
yeans of pitebed battles, sangoliary 
sieges, artful negotiation, and incoEh 


sent intrigue, to obtain, excited the 
nation to the highest degree of enthu- 
siasm, and the embassy basked in tlie 
broadest sunshine of popnlaritx*. F6t<j 
now succeeded fOtc; the standards 
taken in Suwmrrow’s battles, the . 
proudest trophies ever won b}' Rus- 
sian arms, were carried in processiHii 
to the cathedral ; illuminations of the 
capital, balls in the palaces, and pub- 
lic sports on the w'aters and banks of 
the Neva, kept St Petersburg in u 
perpetual tumult of jo}*. 

But all was not .sunshine: the char- 
acter of the soN'creign in a do.^potisin 
demands i)crpetual stud}^ ; and J*aul 
was freakish and headstreng beyond 
all human calculation. No man wa.s 
more misunderstood at a distance, nor 
less capable of being understood near, 
lie bad some striking qualities. He 
was generous, bold, and high-princi- 
pled ; but the simplest accident w’oiild 
tuni all those qualities into their re- 
Ycr.se. U'o-da3’ he w as readv to de- 
vott‘ himself to the cause of i-nrope ; 
every soldii'r of I{us.sia must march : 
blit, when the nioirow' came, he re- 
voked the order for his troops, and 
ca.shiercd the secretaries wiio had 
been rash enough to take him at Iiis 
ivord. The secret was in his brain ; 
disease w'as gathering on his intellect, 
and he was (laily becoming dangerous 
to those nearest him. The result w as 
long foreseen. In Spain, GilBlas recom- 
mends that no mail who wishes for 
long life should qiuuTcl wdth his cook. 
In Russia, let no Czar rouse the sus- 
picions of his courtiers. As the PagaiLS 
hung chaplets on the statues of their 
gods in victory, and flogged them in 
defeat, the Russians, in every casual- 
ty of their ai'ms, turned a scowling 
eye upon their liege lord : and the re- 
treat of Snwarrow, the gi*catest of Rus- 
sian soldiers, from Switzerland, at 
once stripped the Emperor of all his 
popularity. 

My position now bocamo doubly 
anxious. Even despots love popu- 
larity, and the Czar was alternately 
furious and friglitened at its ' loss. 
Guards were planted in ovciy part of 
the city, with orders to dispt^e all 
groum. Every man who looked at 
the Imperial cqnijM^e as it passed 
through the streets, was in danger of 
being airested a$ an assassin. Nibbles 
were suddenly ^^ed— none Icnew 
why, or where. The cloud was thick- 
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eiiing roimd the palace. It U a peril- 
ous thing to 'be the one object on 
\vhich every eye involimtary turns, as 
the cause of public evil. Humours of 
conspiracy rose and died, and >verc 
heard agaiu. In free govfcnimeiits 
public discouteiits have room to escape, 
and thej” escape. In despotisms they 
lmvt‘ no room to c\ aporiite, and they 
coudeiifcc until they explode. St Peters- 
burg at length became a place of 
silence and solitude by day, and of 
murmurs and nuctiugs by night. It 
remiuded one of Home in the days of 
j^ero; and I looked ^\itll por])kiiaI 
^danu for the catastrophe of Isero. 

'J’iic Kussian is a submissive man, 
and even capable of strong attach- 
ment to the throne : but there is no 
spot of the earlli where national in- 
jury is more deeply resented ; and P..ul 
had been regarded as tarnishing the 
fame of Kus.'ia. liis al>aiidoninent 
of arrow — a warrior, of \\ horn the 

iiniials of the nu^sian army will bear 
record to the end of time — had stung 
all flushes. IMoi'c than a soldier, 
Kuwarrow was a great military gc- 
aiius. ilo gained battles >wl]iont tac- 
tics, and in deliaiice of them. He had 
astonished the Austrian generals by 
the fierce rapidity of his movements ; 
he had annihilated the French armies 
in Italy by the desi>crate daring of his 
attacks. IVliorever Suwarrow ennu*, 
he was coiupieror. In his Mh(»le 
career he liad never been beaten. The 
soldiery told numberless tales of his 
cceeiitrieity — laughed at, mimicked, 
and adored him. The nutioii honoured 
him as the national warrior. Hut 
the failure of some of his detached 
corps ill Switzerland had embar- 
rassed the campaign ; and Paul, ca- 
ju-icious as the winds, hastily i*ccalled 
him. TJie popular iudiguation now 
burst out in every foim of anger. 
Placards fixed at night on the palace 
walls ; gipsy b.allads sung in the 
streets ; maskers, at the countless 
balls of the nobles ; satires bi quaint 
^ verse, and national pi-ovcrbs, showed 
* the public resentment to be univci-sal. 
Every incident furnished some con- 
temptuous comment. Tlie Czar had 
built a wing to one of the palaces of 
Catharine. The addition wanted the 
atatdlness of the original fabric. This 
^gram was posted on the bidding, 
in angiy Slavonic 


" One bnilt a palace, one a stall. 

One marble ; one a plaster wall. 

One sure to stand; one sure to fall. 

So much for Catharine — and for 
Paul ! *• 

In the midst of this growing per- 
jdexity, the English messenger ar- 
rived. Ilis tidings had been long anti- 
cipated, yet they came with the eftcct 
of a thunderclap. The cabinet had 
resigned ! I of course now waited 
only for my order to return. Hut, in 
the mean time, this event formidably 
increased the difficulties of niy posi- 
tion. Foreigners will never allow 
themselves to comprehend the nature 
of an}*^ English transaction whatever. 
They deal with them all as if they 
w ore scenes on a stage. In the incor- 
rigible absurdity of their theatrical 
souls, they imagine a parliamcntaiy 
dejc.at to he a revolution, and the 
change of a ministry the tail of an em- 
pire. Paul instantly cast off all his 
old partial Hies. lie pronounced Eng- 
land undone. The star of France was 
to lie the light of the west ; he himself 
to be the Imnyiary of the east. The 
bold ambition of Cuthaiiuo was to be 
realized ; how ever, without the system 
or the sagacity of her imperial genius. 
l)utl*anlwas tokMrntho terrible lesson 
of a desi>ol ic govcniment. The throne 
separated from the people, is the more 
in peril tin* more widelr" it is sepa- 
rated. I'he, j)eoplc would not bo car- 
ried along with their master to the 
feet of his neiv political idol. The 
substantial virtues of the national 
character resisted that French alliance, 
whicli must be begun at once by pro- 
stration aud-ingratitude. France w^as 
their new" taiinter. England w’as their 
old ally. They hated France for its 
rt‘j)ubliean insolence*, they honoured 
Engiaiul for its resdlutc determination 
to fight out the battle, not for its own 
sake, alone, but for the cause of all na- 
tions. Paul, in the attempt to parti- 
tion tlie globe, w'as narrowing his 
supremacy to his ow^i sepulchre. 

Vet, this time of national gloom w*as 
the most splendid period of the court. 
With the double puiposc of recover- 
ing his popularity, and concealing his 
negotiations, Paid plunged into tlio 
most extraordinarj" festivity. Balls, 
mosqu^'ades, and fetes succeeded each 
other with restless extravagance. 
But the contrast of the saturnine Em*- 
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p6ror with the sudden change of his 
coiOrt "v^os too powerful. It bore the 
Jock of desperation ; tliongli for what 
purpose, was still a mystery to the 
million. I heard many a whisper 
among the diplomatic circle, that this 
whirl of life, this hot and tierce dissi- 
pation, was, in all Kiissiau reigns, 
the sure precursor of a catastrophe; 
though none could yet venture to 
predict its nature. It was like the 
fnrious and frenzied indulgence of a 
crew in a coudemned ship, breaking 
up the chests and drinking the li« 
quors, in the conviction that none 
would survive the voyage. Even I, 
with all my English disregard of the 
speculative frivolities which to the 
foreigner arc substance and facts, was 
Startled by the iucreasiug glare of 
those hurried and feverish festivi- 
ties. More than once, as I entered the 
jinperial saloon, crowded with the 
civil and niilitaiy uniforms of every 
court of Europe, and exhibiting at 
once European taste and Asiatic mag- 
nificence, I could scarcely suppress 
the feeling that I was only entering 
the most stately of tlfeatres ; w here, 
with all the temporary glitter of the 
stage, the sounds of the orchestra, and 
the passion and poetry of the charac- 
ters — the fifth act was preparing, 
and the curtain was to full on the 
death of nobles and kings. 

The impression that evil was to 
come, already seemed to be universal 
Rumours of j)opular conspiracy, fresh 
discoveries by the police, and new 
tales of imperial eccentricity, kept the 
public miud in constant fitfulness. At 
length, 1 received the formal commu- 
nication of a “challenge ’’from theCzar 
to my sovereign, along with all the 
other a-owned heads of Euro]}c, to 
meet him ia~a chcMip-clos^ and, sword 
in hand, decide the quarrels of nations. 
With tliis despatch came an invitation 
f(Hr the whole diplomatic body to a mas- 
querade ! in which all were command- 
ed to appear as knights, in armour—- 
the Czar, as gi*and-mastcr of the 
Order of Malta, exhibiting himself in 
the panoply in which he was to settle 
the disputes of mankind. 

Perplexities like those form a large 
Shai^ of the trials of the foreign am- 
bassador. To attend the fotc was em- 
barrassing ; but to decUne the mvita* 
tioD| womd hare been equivalent to 


demanding my passports. And I 
must acknowledge, that if the eye was 
to be gratified by the most superb and 
the most curious of all displays, never 
was there an occasion more fitted for 
its indulgence. All the armouries of 
Europe, and of Asia, seemed to have 
been searched for the arms and orna- 
ments of this assemblage. The 
Kremlin had gi\'cii up its barbai’ic 
shields and caps of bronze ; the plate- 
mail of the Crusader; the gold-in- 
laid morions and cuirasses of France ; 
the silver chain-mail of the Circas- 
sian ; the steel corslet of the German 
chivalry; and a whole host of tlie 
various and rich equipments of the 
Greek, the Hniigarian, the Morosco, 
and the Turkoman, made the AVintcr 
palace a blaze of knighthood. 

Yet, to me, after the excite- 
ment, the whole conveyed a deep im- 
pression of melancholy. It irresisti- 
bly reminded me of the last ceremo- 
nial of dead sovereigns, the “ Chapelle 
Ardeute.” Even the curtains which 
fell round the throne, fringed with 
jewels as they werc, to me looked fune- 
real. The immense golden candelabra 
were to me the lights round a bier. 

I almost imagined that I could see 
tlic sword and sceptre laid across the 
coffin, and all of the Lord of Empire 
that remained, a corpse w ithin. 

I w'as roused from my reluctant 
reverie by the approach of a group of 
masks, w ho came dancing tow'ards the 
recess w'here I had retired, w earied with 
the general noise, and the exhaustion 
of tlio fete. One of the casements 
opened into the famous Consor^^atory ; 
and I was enjoying the scents of the 
thousand flow'crs and shrubs, of, per- 
haps, the finest collection in the 
world. But, in the shade, the group 
had evidently overlooked me; for 
they began to speak of matters which 
they could not have designed for a 
stranger’s ear. The conduct of the C^zar, 
the wrongs of Russia, and the “ ne- 
cessity of coming to a decision,” were 
the topics. Suddenly, as if to avert . 
snspicion, one of the group strnck np 
a popular air on . the little three- 
stringed guitar which throws the 
Russian crowd into such ecstasies; 
and they began a dance, accompany- 
ing it by a murmuring chorus, which 
soon convinced me of the dang^a;^ 
neighbourhood Into vliich I hadfalleii* 
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/rite ivords became well known after- Hiissian in energy ; but 1 must give 
wards. !No language excels tbe tbcm in the weakness of a translation. 

The Neva may rush 
To its fountain again ; 

The bill of a bird 
Lake Ladoga may drain ; 

The blast from the Pole 
Hay be held in a chain ; 

Put the cry of a Nation 
Was never in vain I 

When the bones of our chiefs 
Feed tlic wolf and the kite ; 

When the spurs of our squadrons 
Arc bloody with flight ; 

When llie Llack Eagle’s banner 
Is tom from its height ; 

Then, dark-hcarlcd dreamer ! 

Beware of the ni(/htl 

1 hear in the darkness 
The tread of the bold ; 

They stoj) not for iron, 

Tliey stop not for gold ; 

But the Sword has an edge, 

And the Scarf has a fold. 

Proud master of millions, 

Thy lulo has been told ! 

Now the chambers are hush'd, 

And the strangers are gone, 

And the sire is no sire, 

And the sou is no son, 

And the mightiest of Earth 
Sleeps for ever alone, 

The worm for his brotlicr, 

The clay for his throne I 

Hy conviction w’as complete, when, group seized me. I laid my hand 
ill the Avhirl of the dance, a small upon my sword. This measure stopped 
roll of paper dropped from the robe them for the moment. But in the 
of one of the maskers, and fell ut next, I saw^ a knife brandished in the 
ni3' feet. Ill taking it up to rcturu air, and felt myself W'ouudcd in the 
it to him, I saw that it was a list arm. My attempt to grasp the wea- 
of names, and, at the head, a name poii had alone sav(^ me from its being 
which, from private infonnation, I buried in my heart. But the fracas 
knew to be involved in dai’k political now attracted notice ; a crowd rush* 
purposes. .Tlie thought flashed across ed towards ns, and tho group sud* 
me, in ccmuexiou with the chorus denly scattered away, leaving me 
which I had just heard, that' the paper still in possession of the paper. My 
^vasof too much importance to be suf- wonnd bled, and 1 felt faint, and de* 
fered to leave my jiossession. — ^Thc sired to be led into tho open air. My 
lifeofthosovei*eign might be involved, mask was taken off; and this was 
The group, who had been evidently scarcely done w'hcn 1 heard my name 
startled by my sudden appearance pronounced, and saw tho welcome 
among them, now surrounded me, and conntcnancc of my friend G uiscard by 
the loser of the paper insisted on its in* my side. Ho had arrived but on 
stant suirender. The violence of his that day, on a mission from his court ; 
demand onlyconfirmcd my resolution, had,, with his usual eagerness of 
He grew more agitated still, aud the friendship, gone to enquire for me at 
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the hotel of the cmhassy ; and thus 
followed me to the f5te at the criti- 
cs time. As he supported me to my 
eqqipagc, 1 communicated the circum- 
stances of the rencontre to his clear 
head and generous heart *, and lie fully 
agreed with me on the duty of In- 
stantly apprising the Czar of his pro- 
bable danger. As I was unable to 
move through pain and feebleness, he 
oifered to take the roll with liiiu, and 
demand an interview with the sove- 
reign himself, if possible ; or, if not, 
with the governor of the palace. The 
paper contained not only names of in- 
dividuals, all, long before, objects of 
public suspicion, but a sketch of 
the imporiid aiiartinents, and, at the 
bottom, the words — " three hours 
after midnight.” I looked at my 
watch, it was already h.ilf-past two. 
This might, or might not be, the ap- 
pointed night for this dreadful busi- 
ness *, but, if it were, there but 
one half hour betwoeiithe throne and 
the grave. Guiscard hurried olf, leav- 
ing me ill the deepest anxiety, but 
promising to return as siiecnlily as 
iu his iiowcr. lint ho 6imo not. My 
anxiety grew iiitoleraijlo ; hour after 
hour iiassed away, while 1 reckoned 
minute after minute, as if (hey >vcrc 
SO much drained from ray on u exist- 
ence. Even, if I had been able to move, 
it nas impossible to know where to 
follow him. iris st<*ps might have 
been watched. Doubtless the 
conspirators were on the alert to 
prevent any approach to tlie pa- 
lace. He might have fallen by 
the pistol of some of those men, 
who bad not scrupled to conspire 
against their monarch. Tiic most 
miserable of nights at Icngtli w'orc 
away; but it was only to be suc- 
ceeded by the racist fearful of morn- 
ings. The career of Paul was closed ! 
On the entrance of the chamberlains 
into bis sleeping apartment, the tm- 
happy Czar Tvas found dead. There 
coa^ he no doubt that he had perished 
treason. He was strangled. The 
intelligence no. sooner spread through 
the capital, than it produced a burst 
^liatioaai sorrow. All his errors were 
^rgotten. All his good qualities were 
fsesBerabered. 

Bat where was my gallant and ex- 
itoid^-Gttiscmrd? — Of him 1 
heani nothing. . 

Another weidt of suspense, and he 


appeared. His history w^os of the 
most singular kiud. On the night 
when 1 had last seen him, he had 
made his w'ay through all obstacles 
into the palac^^^, and been promised a 
private interview with the Czar. But, 
while he urged that no time should bo 
lost, he had sufficient proof tliat there 
could be no chance of an interview. 
A succession of apologies was made : 
the ‘ Czar was at supper’ — ‘lie w^as en- 
gaged witli the minister’ — ‘ Ire had gone 
to rest.’ In total hopelessness of com- 
municating his pressing intelligence 
iu person, he af length consented to 
seal the roll, and ])lace it in the liands 
of one of tiie o dicers of rnuk in the 
household, lint that oiHccr himself was 
ill the conspiracy. I'lic pai>er was 
immediately destroyed: mid the bearer 
of it was considered to bo too danger- 
ous to be sent back, lie was i>ut 
under arrest in an apartment of the 
palace, and told that his life depended 
on his silence, lie urged Ids »liplo- 
iimtic character in vain. Tin* only 
answer wjh the sword of tlic conspi- 
rator turned to his throat, lint with- 
in the week the revolution was com- 
piele, and he was set at liberty. A 
new monarch, a new government, a 
new feeling followed this dangeroii.s 
act. But the character of the young 
luonarcli was made to be popular ; 
the reign of caprice was at an end. 
The empire felt relieved ; and llussia 
began the inovst glorious periuJ of her 
national history. 

My mi»>ion was now accomplished, 
for I refused to hold the embassy un- 
der a rival cabinet; but I carried 
with me from St Petersburg two 
trophie.s : — the fonner was tlio treaty 
concluded by Paul with France for 
the march of an army, in conjunction 
with a French column of JJ00,000 
wen, to invade India— a document 
w hich had hitherto baffled all diplo- 
matic reseai'ch ; the other was the 
pathetic and noble letter of Alcxnndor 
to the British sovereign, proposing a 
restoration of the national friendship. 

I took my leave of the Bussian court 
with amostgi-acious audience of its new 
monarch. I saw him long afterwards, 
under different circumstances, strug- 
gling with a tremendons war, pressed, 
by every difflcolty which could beset 
the throne, and throwing the last 
melancholy and doubtful cast for the 
independence of J^rope. But, both 
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now and then, I saw him, what nature 
had made hini — a noble being. Ilia 
stature was tall and commanding; 
and he was one of the most strik- 
ing figures of his court when in the 
uniform of his guards. But his man- 
lier was still superior— it was at once 
afTablc and dignified; he spoke of 
I'hiropean iatcrcsts with intelligence, 
of his own intentions with candour, 
and of England with a rational 
resiiect ilir its spirit and institutions. 
Of his own coiiiitry, he expressed 
himself wiih candour. “1 feel,” said 
he, “ that 1 have a great trust laid on 
me, and I am determined to fulfil it. 
I shall not make the throne a bed of 
roses. "J'here is still much to be done, 
and 1 sliall do what 1 can. 1 have the 
advantage of a tine material in the 
licoplo. No being is at once more 
suseepiiblc of iinprovcmenl, and more 
fPMtei'ul for it, than the Bus?ian. lie 
has tpiick faculties and an honest 
heart. If the common hazards of 
ciu]ure should come, X know that he 
will not desert me. In tlic last ex- 
tremity of human fortunes, I shall 
not desert him.” 

Those generous doclaralions were 
gallaiitlj" realized oil bolli sides within 
a f\‘w years, 1 was not then aware 
tiiat tlie Imperial prediction would be 
soon brought to the test. But it w’as 
gloriously fulfilled at Moscow, and 
proudly registered in the fragments of 
the throne of Napoleon. 

Impatient as 1 was to reach Xhig- 
land, 1 left St Petersburg with re- 
gr<-t, Clotildc left it with those feel- 
ings which belong to the finer fancy 
of woman. She remembered it as the 
scene where she had enjoyed the 
most dazzling portion of her life; 
>\hcre CA'cry countenance had met 
her with smiles, and every tongue 
w^as prodigal of praise ; where the day 
rose on the promise of new enjoy- 
ments, and the night descended in 
royal festivity. As wc drove along 
the banks of the Neva, she more than 
once stopjMjd the cai-riago, to give 
herself a parting glance at the long 
vista of stately buildings, which she 
wras then to look upon, perhaps, for the 
last time. The scene was certainly 
of the most striking order ; for wc had 
commenced our journey on the even- 
ing of OHO of the natkmul iestivals ; 
and wo thus had the whole popula- 
tion, in all their holiday dresses, to 


give animation to the general aspect 
of the massive and gigantic architec- 
ture. The Neva was covered with 
barges of the most graceful form; 
the fixnits of the citizens’ houses were 
hung with decorations ; music sound- 
ed from a vast orchestra in front of 
the jialacc ; and the air re-echoed with 
the voices of thousands and tens of 
thonsands, all evidently determined 
to be happy for the time. We both 
Mzed in silence, and admiration. 
The carriage Inid accidentally drawn 
tip ill view of the little hut which is 
preserved in the Neva as the dwell- 
ing of Peter. I saw' a tear glistening 
on the long eyelash of my lovely fellow 
traveller. 

If 1 wanted a proof,” said she, 
“ of the intellectual greatness of man, 
I should find it in this spot. I may 
sec in that hut the emblem of his 
mind. 'Iliat a linssian, two centu- 
ries ago — almost btifore. the name ot 
Uussia w'as know'ii in Europe — while 
its court liad scarcely emerged from 
the feuds of barbarous factions, and 
its throne had been but just rescued 
from the haiftls of the I'artar— should 
have conceived the design of such an 
empire, and should have crowned his 
desijiii with such a capital, is to me 
the most memorable effort of a ruling 
mind, w ithin all human recollection.” 

“ Clotilde, 1 w'as not aw’arc that 
you were inclined to give the great 
Czar so tender a tribute,” 1 said 
laughingly, at her embarrassment iu 
the discovery of a tear stealing down 
her cheek. 

Truth was in her reply. “ I agree 
iu th(! common censure of the darker 
portions of his course. But 1 can now 
judge of him only by w'hat I sec. 
Who is to know the trutli of his pri- 
valii history? What can be more 
unsafe than to judge of the secret ac- 
tions of princes, from the interested 
or ignorant iiaiTatives of a giddy 
court, or foreign enemies? But the 
evidence round us allow's of no decep- 
tion. Tliesc piles of marble are un- 
answerable; — these are the vindica- 
tions of kings. The man who, sitting 
in that hut, in the midst of the howfiug 
wilderness, imagined the existence of 
such a city rising round him and his 
line — at once bringing his countiy into 
contact with Europe, and erecting a 
monument of national greatness, to 
which Europe itself, in its tbouswd 
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years of progress, bas no equal— must 
have bad a nature made for the high- 
est tasks of human advancement. Of 
all the panegyrics of an Imperial life, 
St Pctersbui'g is the most Imperial.” 

passed rapidly through the 
Busaian pi'ovinces, and, intending to 
embark in one of our frigates cruising 
the Baltic, felt all the delight of 
having at length left the damp and 
dreary forests of Livonia far down 
in the horizon, and again feeling the 
breezes blowing from that ocean which 
the English in an instinctively' regards 
as a portion of Ills home. But, as we 
di‘ove along the smooth sands which 
line so many leagues of the Baltic, and 
enjoyed with the full sense of novelty 
the various contrast of sea and shore, 
we were startled by the roai* of guns 
from the ramparts of Kiga, followed 
by the peal of bells. "What victory, 
what defeat, what great event, did those 
announce V The intelligence at length 
broke on us at the gates \ and it was 
well worth all our interest. “ Peace 
with Frauco.” The English ambassa- 
dor had arrived in Paris,'* “ War was 
at end, and the world w'us to be at 
rest once more.” I changed 1113’ route 
immediately, aud ilew on the road to 
Paris. 

My life was destined to be a suc- 
cession of scenes. It had hccu thrown 
into a w'hiri of memorable iuddents, 
anj' one of which would have served for 
the tnmult of fift}^ years, aud for the 
meditation of the hfU' after. But Uiis 
was the period of powerful, sometimes 
of terrible, vicissitudes. All rnnks of 
men wei*c reached by them. Kings 
aud statesmen only felt them first: 
they penetrated to the peasant ; and 
the Continent underwent a moral con- 
vulsion— an outponijug of the gcq^ral 
elements of society — ^liko that of some 
vast inundation, sweeping away the 
landmarks, and uprooting the produce 
of the soil ; until it subsided, leaving 
tbjS soil in some places irreparably 
— ^iu others, filled witli a new 

^^bund France in a state of the 
exultatbn. The national ciy 
was, ^^that she kad covered herself 
with 11^017;** and to cam that ciy,^ 
probably, jio Frenchman who ever 
existed would lutsltate to march to 
Timbuctoo, or swim across the Ailan* 
tic. Hie name oif conquest” is a 


spell which no brain, from Calais to 
Bayonne, has ever thought of resist- 
ing. The same spell lives, masters, 
domineers over the national mind, to 
this hour; and will last, long after 
I'aris has dixippcd into the depths of 
its own catacombs, and its fifteen for- 
tresses are calcined under the cannon 
of some Austrian or Russian invader. 
It will be impossible to tell future ages 
the scene which France then presented 
to the mind. If objects aiw capable 
of record, Impressions we beyond the 
power of the pen. Xo imago can be 
conveyed to posterity by the sensa- 
tions which crowded on Europe in the 
course of the French Revolution — the 
rapidity', tlic startling lustre, and the 
deep despaii'; as it went forth crushing 
all that tlie earth had of soUd or sa- 
cred. It was now only in its mid- 
way. The pause had come ; but it 
was only the pause in the huiTicauc — 
the still heavier trial W'os at hand. 
Even as a stranger, I could see that 
it was but a luU. £\ cry thing that 
met the eye in Paris was u preparative 
for war. The soldier was every tiling, 
and cvcfy u here. 1 looked in vain 
fur the Repubiicau costumes n hich I 
so fearfully remembered. They bad 
been flung aside for the uuiforni of the 
Imperial Guard ; or were to be seen 
oulj^ on a few haggard aud desolate 
men, who came out in the twilight, 
aud sat in silence, and gloomy dreams 
of revenge, in sonic suburb vafts. 
Where were the deadl}^ tribunals, with 
their druukeu judges, theii' half-naked 
assassins, aud the eternal dank of the 
guillotines? — all vanished ; the whole 
sullen fui-niturc of the Republican 
drama flung behind the scenes, and 
the stage filled witli the song and the 
dance — the pageant and the feast-^ 
with all France gazing aud delight- 
ed at the spectacle. But, my still 
stronger curlositj’ was fixed on the 
one man who had been the soul of the 
transformation. I have iKifiirc my 
eye at this moment his slender and 
spirituei figui'c ; bis calm, but most 
subtle glance ; and the incomparable 
expr^don of bis smile. His face wan 
classic — ^the ideal of thoagkt; andi, 
when Canova afterwards transferred 
it to marble, ho could not have made 
it less like flesh and blood. It was 
intensely pale— 'Pure, profoajid, Ito* 
lion. 
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My Dear Bogle,— I t is ten thou- 
sand pities that you arc not here. 
Why the deuce can’t you make your- 
self useful to the commonwealth, by 
calculating a gi’adient, laying down a 
curve, or preparing a table of traffic, 
in order to obtain the proper qnaliti- 
cation for a railway witness? Nothing, 
in this world is easier. Yon have 
only to sit at your window for a given 
amount of hours once a-w'eck, and 
note down the number of the cabs 
and carts which jolt and jingle to the 
Broomielaw ; or, if yon like that bet- 
ter, to a.sccrtain the quality of the soil 
three feet beneath your own wine- 
cellar ; and you arc booked for a 
month’s residence in London, free 
quarters in a fir.st-rate liotel, five 
guineas a-day, and all expenses paid. 
I confess that this regimen seems to 
me botli profitable and pleasant. 1 
have been here for six weeks feeding 
on the fat of the land, drinking claret 
which even a Leith man would 
scarcely venture to anathematize, 
white-baiting at Blackwall, and vary- 
ing these sensual qualifications with 
an occasional trip to Bichmond and 
Ascot races, I have, moreover, mark 
you, a bunch of as pretty bank paper 
in my pocket as ever was paid into 
the Exchequer ; and the wiiolc equi- 
valent I have given for this kind and 
liberal treatment was certain evi- 
dence touching the iron-trade of Ayi*- 
ehirc, which 1 poured into the drowsy 
oars of five w'orthy gentlemen, about 
as familiar with that subject as you 
are with the mythology of the Chi- 
nese. Long life to the railway mania, 
say 1 1 It has been treasure-trove, to 
some of us. Tlie only thing I regret 
is my inability to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, and make my 
fortune out of the English companies. 
1 have the appetite but not the tmwer; 
and, after all, it would hardly make 
up for Flodden. 

I like this sort of life much better 
than assorting cargoes and superin- 
tending the airivai of sugar, casks. 
There is no want of society, for I find 
myself here surrounded by the old 


familiar faces. I do not think tliere 
is a soul in this hotel except towns- 
men of our own. You meet in the 
committee rooms the same excellent 
fellows whom you have daily encoun- 
tered for the last ten yeai’s on the 
Exchange, and they are all getting 
fatter upon their work. Edinburgh, 
too, has furnished her quota. Wo 
have Writers to the Signet by the 
scoi*e, and a sprinkling of the young 
Advocates whom we are accustomed 
to meet upon circuit. Boor lads I it 
docs one good to sec them thriving. 
This must be a very difiercut sort of 
business from the weariful Parlia- 
ment House, and the two square yards 
of processes, with a fee of three gui- 
neas for many an interminable con- 
descendence. I believe they would 
have no objection if the Session of 
Parliament were declared perpetual ; 
and for that Matter no more would I. 

Certainly, of all tribunals ever in- 
vented by the ingenuity of man, a 
Parliamentary Committee is the most 
extraordinary. It is a court of en- 
quiry consisting of five members, 
w'hosc principal qualification is abso- 
lute previous ignorance of the localities 
and conflicting interests with regard 
to wdiich they must decide. Of their 
impartiality, thercfoi*e, there can be no 
doubt. You or I might just as well 
sit down at a moment’s notice, and 
adjudicate upon the merits of three 
competing lines between Fekm and 
Canton, with an equal chance nf ar- 
riving at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Of course they must be guided en- 
tirely by evidence, and have plenty 
of matci'ials laid before them fiDm 
which they may pick and choose. It 
is the richest thing in the world to 
see two crack engineers pitted against 
each other. The first, who appears 
on behalf of the line, docs not know 
and cannot conceive the slightest cn- 
gineering difficulty. If a mountain 
stands in his way, he plunges fearlessly 
into its bowels, finds in the interior 
strata of snipassing mineral wealthy ' 
yet marvellously adapted for the pur- 
poses of a four-mile tunnel, and brings 
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you oat sound and safe at the opposite 
side, as though he had been perforat- 
ing a gigantic cheese instead of ham* 
merlng his path through whinstone 
coeval with the creation. If a lake 
stands in the way, ho will undertake 
to drain it, with immense advantage 
to the neighbouring proprietors. If a 
valley intervenes, he will bridge it 
with a viaduct, which shall put to 
shame the grandest relics of antiquity. 
He has no knowledge of such bug- 
bears as steep gradients or dguger- 
ous curves ; a little hociis-i>ocus w'ith 
the compasses transforms all these 
into gentle undulations, and sw’eeps of 
the most graceful description. He will 
run you his rails right thiwngh the. 
heart of the most populous city, — yea, 
even Glasgow herself, — and across the 
streets, without the slightest intemip- 
tion to the trafhe. Ho will contrive 
so, that the hissing of the locomotive 
shall be as graceful a sound as the 
idasbiug of a fountain in the inid^t of 
our bisected squai-es; and he is indig- 
nant at the supposition that any 
human being can bo besotted enough 
to prefer the pro.<?pect of a budding 
garden, to a clean double paii* of rmh 
beneath his bedroom window, with a 
jolly train steaming it along at the rate 
W some fifty miles per hour. 

The opposing engineer has a con- 
trary stoiy to tell. He Ikis the utmost 
confidence in the general ahility of his 
scientific friend, but on this occasion 
he has tlie misfortune to differ in 
opinion. Very carefully has he gone 
o\'er the whole of the iine surveyed. 
He is sorry to say that the gradients 
are utterly impossible, and the curves 
approaching to a circle. Tuiinelting 
is out^of the question. How are two 
miles of quicksand and two of basaltic 
rock to be gone through? The first is 
deeper than the Serbonian bog, and 
wo^d swallow up the whole British 
army. The second could not be 
pierced in a shorter time than Pharaoh 
took to construct the pyramids of 
Egypt. He considers a railway in the 
heart of a town 'to be an al>so]nte and 
intolerable nuisance; and, on the 
whole, looking at the plan before him, 
ho has come to the conclusion, that a 
XDOiu dangerous and impracticable line 
was never yet laid before a committee 
of tbe United Pnriiament of Great 


So much for the ongineeving Hector 
and Achilles. Out of these two opia* 
ions, of necessity, must the five 
respectable members on the bench 
form their judgment ; for of them- 
selves they know nothing, having 
been purposely selected on account of 
their superior ignorance. Cross-ex- 
amination makes the matter still 
worse. A cantankerous w'aspislt 
counsel, with the voice of an exasper- 
ated cockatoo, endeavours to make the 

0 ] >posing engineer contradict him- 
self. lit* might a.s well try to overturn 
Ailsa Crag. Ho of t^c impossible 
gradients is the hero of a hundred 
committees, quite accustomed to legal 
artifice, cool, w'aiy, and self-collected. 
He receives every thrust with .a plea- 
sant smile, an(l soinetiinea returns 
them wdth damaging effect. If close 
pressed, he is conscious that bchhtd 
him is a thicket of algebra, into which 
neither counsel nor judges will dare 
to follow : and so fortified by the mys- 
teries of his calling, he is ready* to 
defy the universe. Then I’oino tlio 
hordes of snbordiuatc witn(\sj;o.'<, the 
gentlemen who tire to give evidence 
for and agiiinst the bill. One s>ide 
repr(*scnts the country as aboimdiiig 
in mineral proiluce and agricnltunnl 
•wealth : the other likens it unto 
Patmos, or the stony Anibiu. 
Tims swc.ar.s that the people of his 
district are mad, insane, rabid in 
favour of the line. Jenkins, his 
next-door nciirhbonr, on the con- 
trary, protcst-s that if the rails w'cre 
laid dow^l to-morrow, they would be 
torn up by au insuiTCctiort of tlie 

1) Opnlace en Tnasse. John thinks 
the Hrcep-daily ExteuFion is tho 
only one at all suited to supply tlks 
wants of the country ; Sandy opines 
thatthePowheaeVs Junction is the true 
and genuine potato; and both John 
and Sand}", 'rims and Jenkins, are 
backed by a ho.st of corToborafons. 
3'hen come the speeches of the coun- 
sel, and rare specimens they are of 
unadnllcrated oratory. 1 swear to 
you, Bogle, that, no later than a week 
ago, I listened to such a picture of 
(Bflsgow and the Clyde, from tho lips 
of a gentleman eminent alike in law 
and letters, as would have thrown a 
diorama of Damascus into tho shade, 
lie had it all, sir, from the orchards 
of Clydesdale to the banks of Both- 
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well, the paetoral elopes of Buglen, 
and the emerald solitudes of the Green. 
The river flowed down towards the 
sea in translucent waves of crystal. 
From the parapets of the bridge you 
watched the salmon cleaving their 
way upwards in vivid lines of light, 
licver did Phoebus beam upon a love- 
lier object than the fair suburb of the 
Gorbals, as seen from the Broomie- 
law, reposing upon its shadow in per- 
fect stillness. Then came the forest 
of masts, the activity of the dock- 
yards, and 

**Thc impress of shipwrights, whose 
hard toil 

Both scarce divide the Sunday from 
the week.” 

Further dow^n, the villas of the mer- 
chant i)riiices burst upon yonr view, 
each of them a peilVct Birmio — then 
Port- Glasgow, half spanned by the 
arch of a dissolving rainbow — Dum- 
barton, grand and sokMvin as became 
the death-place of the Bruce — Ben 
Lomond, with its hoary head swathed 
in impenetrable clouds — and lu! the 
ocean and the isles. >^ot a Glasgow 
man in the committee - room but 
yeju'ned with love and admiration to- 
wards the gifted speaker, who cer- 
tainly did make out a case for the 
(iueen of the West such as no matter- 
of-fact person could possibly lia\e 
bt 3 lit;vcd. And all this was done by 
merely substittiting a Claiule Lor- 
raine glass for our ordinary dingy at- 
mosphere. The outline was most 
correct and graphic, but the secret 
lay in the handling and distribution of 
the colours. I shall not wonder if the 
whole committee, clerk included, come 
down this autumn to catch a glimpse 
of that tcrrestiial paradise. 

Such is a brief and unexaggerated 
abstract of the transactions of these 
railway committees; and you may 
judge for yourself how far the mem- 
bers are likely to understand the true 
circumstances of the case from evi- 
dence so singularly conflicting. Some- 
times three or four days are wasted 
before they can oven comprehend the 
precise position of the lines which they 
are required to consider, and, after 
all, these impressions must be of the 
haziest description. For my ow’n part, 
1 think the legislature has made a 
most palpable mistake in not intrust- 


ing such important functions to par- 
ties who possess a competent local 
knowtedgo ; andl am satisfied that the 
result of the present session has proved 
the insnfliciency of the system. I de- 
mur altogetlier to the propriety of de- 
volving upon Member^ of Pai-Jiament 
the duties of a civil jury. They have 
surely enough to do in weighing and 
detenniuing the larger questions of 
policy, without entering into the 
minute details necessarily involved 
in the consideration of railways, 
roads, bridges, and canals. Those 
should bo transfeiTcd to parties con- 
versant with such subjects, and 
responsible to the public for their 
decisions. Besides this, the direct 
pecuniary loss to Scotland by the 
present system of sending witnesses 
to London— though personally I have 
no reason to complain — is quite 
enorinons, and demands attention in 
a national point of view. It is cal- 
culated that not less than a million 
and a half stcrUug. ha.s been expended 
in the course of last year in canydng 
the Brottish bills through Parliament, 
and by far tlfe greater part of this 
sum has been absorbed by plethoric 
London, and caimot by possibility 
return. Kow, the whole annual value 
of the lands and houses in Scotland 
docs not exceed ten millions, (in 1848, 
it was little more than nine) — an 
amount whicli is totally inadequate 
to afford so prodigious a deduction as 
this, for the mere puri)03e of procurhig 
authority to caivy our own schemea* 
into execution. That the seventh part 
of the rental of a coimtiy should be . 
drawn away from it, and expended 
beyond its boundaries, in the course 
of simple preliminary investigations, 
is not only an exorbitant abuse, but, 
to my mind, a cl«ir demonstration 
of the total fidsity of the system. It 
may have woiked tolerably when 
there was less work to do ; hnt tlio 
amazing increase of private bills du- 
ring the last few years must render a ■ 
new arraiigenicnt' necessary, I wish 
our countrymen would be a little, more 
alive to the vast benefit of local insti- 
tutions in a pecimiaiy point of view. 
Can there be any doubt, that, if the de- 
tails connected with all the private bills 
ai^icable to Scotland, were referred 
t^pfud board of commissioners sitting 
permanently in Edinburgh, whose 
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to tie wi^eir erf Purilawn^, fte bairf- 
4i«ss ’e^'oald g6t throngli, not only 
more cheaply^ but with mater satis- 
faction and dispatch ? 1 catinot see 
trby London should be entitled to this 
eiEcluslve monopoly, orthe principle of 
centralization pushed so far as to in- 
jure tlio extremities of the empire. 
The private, Oommieteb bjasiness has 
already become an aTjsolute nuisance 
to the whole bulk of the members. 
It Is a fuiiction for which few of them 
. have'becn educated, which is in itself 
highly distasteful, and* moreover, in- 
terferes most materially witli their 
public duties. Let them, "then, be fre^d 
irom this thraldom, and Scotland 
will have no reason to complain. Wo 
don’t ask for any power of legislation ; 
we only require that within and 
among ourselves the necessary inves- 
tigations shall be made. Tins can 
be done in Edinburgh quite as well as 
in London ; and very sorely does our 
poor Metropolis stand in need of such 
uidigenous support. Dublin has its 
viceregal court, and ^therefore can 
make 'some stand agamst centraliza- 
tion. Edinburgh has nothing left her 
except the courts of law, which have 
been pared down by ignorant experi- 
mentalists to the smallest possible 
substance. All that could be taken 
from her has been transferred to Lon- 
don. Her local boards, her officers 
of state, have vanished one by one ; 

C scarce any remonstrance lia.s 
made against these useless and 
nnjustiffable aggressions. 

♦ . I And myself getting into the IMala- 
^ growther vein, so I had better pnll 
Up'' in time, without hinting at the 
existence of claymores. Only this, 
should there ever be a decent agita- 
tion in Scotland, you will find the old 
Tories at the head of it, demanding 
the restitation of certain ancient 
rights, which Wbiggery has subvert- 
ed, and Conservatism trodden under 
Ibot. Undoubtedly, at no very dis- 
tant period, the great questions of 
oe&triuization and uniformity will be 
gravely and considerately discussed, 
both within and without the v^alls of 
the British Parliament. Next year 
It is probable that the transit between 
IMnbnrgh and London will be effected 
in fbnrteen hours. That of itself will 
go far to brii^ matters to a crisis. Jf 


we we to bh ctntrriized, let the work 
be thoroughly done ,* if not, let us get 
back at least a reasonable portion of 
our own. 

But to the committees. You can 
have no idea, Bogle, of iho excite- 
ment .caused by any of their decisions; 
At the close of the evidence, counsel, 
agents, and spectators are uncere- 
moniously hustled out of the room, 
to give leisure for the selected sena- 
tors TO make up their minds on the 
propriety of passing or rejecting the 
preamble of the bill. In the lobby 
ail is confusion. Near the door stand 
fivc-and-twenty speculators, all of 
them heavy holders of stock, some 
flushed in the face like peonies, some 
pale and trembling with excitement. 
The barristers, for the most part, 
have a devil-may-care look, as if it 
mattered little to them, w'hethcr the 
Dreep-daily orPowhead’s gentry shall 
carr}' the day. And, in truth, it Is of 
little consequence. The sittiip^s of 
this committee cannot by possibility 
be prolonged, and as most of tho 
legal gentlemen have other briefs — 

“.To-morrow to fr e.sb fields and pas- 
tures new.** 

The magistrates of Camlacluc, though 
sorely agitated for the integrity of that 
important borough, threatened by the 
Dreep-daily Extension with immo- 
diatc intersection, yet preserve a be- 
coming decorum of feature. The 
senior bailie bow’S a dignified assent to 
the protestations of the Parliamentary 
solicitor, that it is quite impossible the 
bill can pass — such an interference with 
vested rights never can be sanctioned 
by a British House of Commons, Ac. 
Ac, ; and then, with a shrew'd eye to 
future proceedings, the wily Machiavel 
hints that at all events the House of 
Lords will be sure to put the matter 
right. What in the name of toitnre 
can make the committee deliberate so 
long ? Two hours have elapsed since 
we were excluded, and yet there is 
no indication of a judgment. Tho 
chairman of the Powhead^s line, which 
on the whole has had tho worst of 
it in evidence, begins to gain confi- 
dence from the delay. Whispers arise 
and circulate that the committee ai^ 
two to two, the chairman not being 
able to make up his mind either way ; 
but as his wife Is a third cousin of a 



of 0 . bcU—thei^ls a:pn«z a3 <rf.a liive 
overtnrne4i"i£he 9d6]% arc openciif) and 
the whole crowd rush elbowing iu. 
How proyokijigly cAlm" are the coun- 
tcDirnccH of the five legislators ! Not 
a twififele in the eye of any of them 
to betray the nature., of their deci- 
sion— nay, ,wit!i a refinement of 
cruelty positivel}" appalling, the chair- 
man is elaborating a qiiill into a tooth- 
pick until order shall be partially re-, 
stored. Now for the dictum — “ The 
Committee, having heard evidence, 
are of opinion that tlic pteaniblc of 
thoDreep-daily Extension Bill has not 
l)een proved, and furtlior, that tlie 
preamble of the Powheads Junction 
Bill has been satisfactorily proved, 
and they intend to rej)ort accord- 
ingly." One second's pause, and a ^ 
triumphant chper bursts from the dig- 
nitaries of Camlaeliie. 'fhe fivc-and- 
tw(3nty si)Cculators darting at once to 
the door, choke up the. entrance f(»r 
a time — divers coat-tails give way. 


^ find t|i«; 

t4«9itr^Yl)^a|i 

^thn^ drantatio« peiy 
forinAnces, .but from tfidr ^hs^ jand.^ 
gi‘ 08 s absurdity, which, witfaiont y 
experience, is, almost too xnonstrtHi^ 
for belief. ^ The fruct n^^ 

Cockney schotj ^iis 
more twaddling ai)d.:impotfint t^haa 
the ancient academy of thafr nanie^. 
The old professors, for whom I always , 
had a sneaking kindness, ;afiecte4.^ 

sort of solitary ^andenr, deported 
tlicmsci ves w itl^lie conscious swagger 
of genius, read Tooke’s rantheon^ 
and prated of the Heathen gods. This 
w as veiy harmless and innoccot pas- 
time ; tiresome, to be sure, yet laugh- 
able willial ; nor did it call for any ^ 
further rebuke than an occasional tap * 
upon the cranium of some blockhead 
who forsook his legitimate sphere, 
thrust liimself in your way, and be- 
came unsiiflerably blatant. Now the 
spirit of the times lias changed. The 
literary youth of J.ondon arc all iu the. 


and hats di'<apiK*itr iu the scufile — at 
last tlu*y break out from the Cloisters 
like so many deniouiacs, lliiig them- 
selves into four- and- tw(MJty cabs, and 
oiler trijde fares for immediate trans- 
mission to the City. One, more know- 
ing than the rest, sneaks down to 
■Westminster Bridge, finds a steamer 
just starting, makes his w'ay by water 
to the Jixcliaiige ; and five minutes 
before the earliest cub, obstructed by 


facetious? line. They have regular 
clubs, iit which* they meet to cdlate 
the gathered slang and pilfered witti- 
cisms of the week ; periodical compo- 
tatioiis to \vork these materials into 
sometliing like a readable sliapo^ and 
hi'bdomadal journals, by means of 
Avhich their choice productions are 
is.sued to a wondering vvoi ld. Now, 
thongli a single gnat can give you 
A cry little annoyance in the course of 


a covey of coaJ-carts in tin* Strand, n .>^nrinnor’s night, the CA'if becomes 

can fetch its agitated iiiiuiite to liis .serious w hen you arc surrounded with 

broker, bis sjieedicr rival Ims sold a\ liole. vS<*or<'s of these dmniiutivc ver- 

sevcral tlionsaad Dreep-dailys to im- min, singing in your ears, .buzzing in 

witting and iiiifortnnatc purchasers, your hair, and^lightiiig incessantly oli? 
and has become the coveted po«5sessor your face. In vain you tuni aside,' in 


of every’ Powdiead scrip tlien nego- 
tiable in the London market. If 
there is any caricature in this sketch 
.1 shall submit to 'do penance in the 
pillory. 

I think I have now bored you suffi- 
ciently with railway matterc : being 
a literary character, j^ou may like to 
know how I otherwise employ my 
time. Imprimie^ I have not attended 
a single debate in the House of Com- 
mons. It Is quite, enough to spell 
one’s w’ay through the dreary columns 
of the Times after the matutinal muf- 
fin, without exposing the mind to the 
crue^^ties of a Maynooth debate, or the 

yoL. LVin. NO. CCCLVIIl. 


hopes to get rid of the nuisance. Go 
Avherc you Avill, a perfect cloud of 
midges keeps hovering round yoijf 
head, each tiny bloodsucker sounding 
his diminutive born, in the Ail! and 
pcifect belief that he discourses most 
excellent mnsic. Even so', iu I.iOndon, 
are you surronnded Avith these philo- 
sophers of the Cider-cellar. Their 
w’orks stare yon every where in the 
face ; the magazines abound with their 
wit; their songs, consisting for the 
most part of prurient pai-odics, are 
resonant^througliout the purlieus of 
Covcilt Garden. What is A^'orse than 
all, ibey have wriggled themselves 

M 
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uito a sort of monopoly of the tboatrcsi 
persuaded the public ur cashier Shake- 
speaif» who is now utterly out of date, 
and to instal in his place a certain 
Mr J. K. I*lauch6 as the leadiii" swan 
of the Thames. In giving him this 
prominent place, I merely eclio the 
opinions of his compeers, who with 
much modesty, but at the same time 
with praise wort liy candour, have 
acknowl<Klged Ids pixi-eminence in the 
modem walk of the drama, and with 
him they decline coin] M*ti lion. The 
nowBeaumout and Fletelier,.T. Taylor 
and Albert Smith, Fstjuiics, thus bear 
testimony to his merits in one of their 
inimicatife prologues : 

“ ‘ Fair Oiu* with Golden Locks f no, 
you won't do — 

Planchl has taken the shine out of you: 
Who runs vith him, it may be safely 
rerkou'd, 

Whate'er itie odds, must come in ‘ a bad 
bocond.* 

Ben Jonson never iKMinod a more 
delicate or classical compliment, albeit 
it haltcth a little, Bot us then sub- 
mit to the luitter judgment of our 
bretlii'cn, and b<3w down ju-omis- 
cuoosly tieforc an}' brazen calf whhii 
their eager idolatry may rear. J,*et 
London promulgate the law of letters, 
as wfdl as the statutes of the land. 
Therefore, say I, awa}’ with KomtM>, 
and give us ('iiiderclla *, banisli Ham- 
let, and welcome Sleeping Beauty ; 
let the Tenii)est make ruom for Fur- 
tunio ; and Venice Preserved for the 
gentle Graciosa and Peveiuet ! Do 
yon, Bogle, disencumber your study 
as fast as you can of these alwurd 
busts of the old«*r <lramatist.s, now tit 
for notliing but targets lu a sliooting- 
gaileiy. Fling the etligies, one and 
all, into the area ; and let ns see, In 
|{ioir stead, each on its appropriate 
^pedestal, with some culinary garland 
roaiid the head, new stucco casts of 
J. R. Plandie, Alb(»rt Smith, and 
Gilbeit a-Beckett, Ks/iuires. 

After all, is it to be wondered at if 
the pablic lacketh novelty? Shakc- 
tmare has had jxissession of the stage 
m nearly two centuries— quite 
m»ugb, one would think, to pacify 
his unconscionable ilfaiiA's. We have 
l>een dosed with his dramas from our 
youth upwards* Two generations of 
the race Kean have, in onr own 


day, perished, after a series of air- 
stabs, «i>on Bos wort h field. W e have 
seen twenty difieretit Hamlets ajipear 
u])Ou the damp chill platform of Klsi- 
nore, and fully as many Romeos in 
the sunny streets of \'erona. The 
nightingale in the iwiuegranate-tfee 
was beginning to sing hoarsely atod out 
of tunc ; therefore it was full time that 
our ears should be* dieted with other 
sounds. Well, no sooner was the 
wish expressed, than we w'ere pre- 
sented with “ Nina Sforza,'* the 
“ lA'geinl of Florence/’ and sevorai 
other draimis of the highest class. 
Slieridan Kitowlcs and Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton profes>ed themselves 
ready to adiniiiister any amount of 
food to tlio cniving apjic'tite of the ago 
—blit all in vain. Tragedy was not 
what we wanted — nor comedy — no, 
nor even jaissable nielodruina. We 
sighed tor something of amore ethereal 
Sort, and — laud we the gods! — tln^ 
iniuuia has descended in showers. Go 
into any of the London tlu“ ires now, 
and the following is yoiir bill of faro. 
Fairies yon have by scores in flesh- 
cohmred tiglits, spangles, and paucity 
of petticoats ; gnoim^s of every de- 
serij)iion, from the gigantic glittering 
diamond U*etle, to the grotesipie and 
dusky tadpole. Kpicenc jiriuces, 
w hose ta]>e.r limbs and swelling busts, 
are well worth the scrutiny of the 
0 ]»era* glass — dragons vomiting at 
once red tiaiiics and w itticisins about 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square — 
Dan O’Gounell tigiiriiig in the fea- 
tliers of a Milesian owl — and the St*vei» 
Champions of Christeudoia smoking 
cigars upon the parapets of Ilunger- 
ford Bridge! All tije.se things'4iavc 
I seen, Bogle, yea, and cheered them 
to the echo, in company with some 
thousand Cockneys, all agape at the 
glitter of tinselled pasteboard, and 
the glories of the Catharine- wheel.. 
Such is the intellectual banquet which 
Loudon, queen of literature, presents 
to her fastidious children ! 

The form of dramatic composition 
DOW most in vogue is the burlesque ; 
or, in the la^tfage of the great 
Flancbe, ** the ^ginal, grand, comic, 
romantic, operatic, mdo-dramatic, 
faiiy extravaganza ! ’* There Ls a title 
for you, that would have put Polonius 
to the blnsh. 1 have invested some 
three shillings in the purchase of Seve- 
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ral of these works, 5n order that I might 
study at leisure the bold aud brilliant 
wit, the elegant language, and the in- 
gciiious nietaphoi's which had entran- 
ced mo when 1 heard them uttered from 
the stage. 1 am now tolerably master 
of tlie subject, and therefore beg leave, 
l^fore condescending upon details, to 
hand you a recipe for the concoction 
of one of tJiose delectable dishes. 
Take my advice, and mak<i tlie expe- 
riment yourself. Ked Kidiiig-llood, 
1 think, is still a virgin story; but, 
unless you make haste, .she will be 
snapped uj), for they are raj)idly ex- 
hiiiLsting the stores of the “ Conies ties 
/'Vcv.” Alexander will probably give 
you sometlnng for it, or you can try 
our old friend Miller at the (jreen. 
I'lie process is shortly this. Select a 
fairy tale, or a chapter from the 
Arabian Nights; write out the dra~ 
ftintiH pn'tiotun^ taking care thiit j*ou 
havt‘, jdenty of supernatiirals, genii, 
elves, gnomes, ghouls, or vuin{uros, to 
make ui» a competent corps dt ha! hi; 
work out yonr dbUttgue iii slipshod 
verse, with a.s much .slang rej»artee as 
you possibly can cram in, and let 
cveiy couplet ty.uitaiu either a pun or 
some imiueudo upon the pa^ssing events 
of the <biy. This in London is coii- 
rtidered as the highest species of wit, 
aud .seldom fails to bring down three 
distinct rounds of applause from the 
gallerie.s. I fear ytju may be train- 
iiielled a little by the scantiness of 
local allusions, llungerford Bridge 
aiud Trafalgar Square, as 1 have al- 
ready hinted, have kejit the Cockneys 
ill rotlrs of laughter for years, and arc 
dragged forward with luireleiitiug 
perseverance, but still undiininisbcd 
etfect, in each successive extravaganza. 
1 susjiect you will find that the i)opu- 
lace of (ilasgow are less easy to be 
tickled, and somewhat jealous of 
quips at tlieir famlUar liaimts. How- 
ever, don’t be down-hearted. Go 
boldly at the Gorbals, the Goosedubs, 
and the great chimney-stalk of St 
Rollox; it is impossible to }>rcdict 
how boldly the municipal pulse may 
bound beneath the mjessure of a dex- 
terous finger. Nejof you must com- 
pose some stanzas, as vapid as you 
please, to be sung by the leading 
virgin in pantaloons ; or, what is better 
still, a few parodies adapted to the 
most popular airs. 1 see .a fine field 


for your ingenuity in the Jacobite 
relies; they are entwined with our 
ino.st sacred national recollections, and 
therefore may be desecrated at will. 
Never lose sight for a moment of the 
manifold advantages derivable from 
a free use of the trap-door and the 
flying- wires ; thrown in a tran.sparency, 
an Kl 3 'sbm field, a dissolving view, 
and a miniature Vesuvius, and 

** My basnet to a ’prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till,” 

you will take all Glasgow by storm, 
aud stand henceforward crowned as 
tite 3 ^oung Eurijiides of the West. 

You and I, iti the course of our 
earl 3 ’' German studies, lighted, as I 
can well remember, upon the Phan- 
tasus of Ludwig Tieck. I attribute 
your loss of the fii*st prize in the Moral 
rhilosoph 3 ’ class to the enthusiasm 
with which 3 ’ou threw yourself into 
his glorious BluelK‘ani ami Portunatus. 
In truth it was like lujaring the tales 
of childhood told anew, only >vith a 
manlier tone, and a clearer and more 
diguilied purixise. How lucidly the 
early, half-forg8tten images were re- 
stored under the touch of that inimit- 
able artist ! Wh.at a luxury it was 
to revel with the first fiivourites of 
our <‘hiklliood, now developed 
into full life, and strength, and 
stately l)cauty ! With these be- 
fore us, how' could w’e dare be infidels 
and recreants to our earlier faith, or 
smile ill scorn at the fanciful loves 
and cherifclied dreams of infancy? 
Such were our feel mgs, nor could it 
well be otlierwise ; ror Tieck w'as, and 
is, a poet of the highest gi’iide— not a 
play wiight ami systomaticjest-huiiter ; 
and would as soon have put forth his 
hand in impious challenge against the 
Ark, as have stoopedito become a buf- 
fooning paiidei* to the idle follies of 
the million. It remained for Eng- 
land — ^great and classic England — no, 
by heavens ! I w ill not -do her that 
wrong—but for London, and London 
artists! — I believe that is the proper 
phrase — after having exhausted evciy 
other sulyoct of parody, sacred and 
profane, to invade the sanctuary of 
childhood, and vulgarize the very 
earliest impressions which are con- 
veyed to the infant. Are not the men 
who sit down delibcratel 3 " to such a 
task more culpable than even the 
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nursery jade who administers gin and 
opium to her charge, in order that she 
may steal to the back-door undis- 
turbed, and there indulge in surrepti- 
tious dalliance with the dustman? 
Far better had they stuck to their old 
trade of twisting travesties from 
Shakespeare for the amusement of 
elderly idiots, than attempted to peo- 
ple Faii'yland with the palpable deni- 
zens of St Giles. The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, indeed ! They 
may well lay claim to the title of 
Champions of Cockncj'dom incarnate, 
setting forth on their heroic quest 
from the rendezvous in the Seven 
Dials. 

Let us look a little into their indi- 
vidual feats, although 1 must needs 
say, that the whole of these produc- 
tions bear a marvellous resemblance 
to each other. There is no more 
variety in any of them than can be 
found in the copious at^vertisements of 
the Messrs Doudney. Still, it cannot 
but be that some gems shall scintillate 
more than others, or, at all events, 
be of coarser and duller water. With 
conscious impartialitV, and without 
imputing the palm of slang to any 
particular individual, I shall give the 
precedence to Gemini, and ^heir last 


approved duodecimo. . Messrs Taylor 
and Smith have bestowed upon the 
public three dramas — ^to wit, V alentine 
autl Orson, Whittington and his Cat, 
and Cinderella. I have not been for- 
tunate enough to meet with the earlier 
portions of this trilogy; but 1 have 
got by me Cinderella, of which title 
the authors, with characteristic purity, 
confess 

“ Twmild be properer 
To sjiy, * La Cenerentola,’ from the 
opera.** 

You shall have a sixscimen, Bogle, 
of this extremely racy production, 
which I strongl}’ recommend you to 
keep in view as a model. You can- 
not have forgotten the tale of the poor 
deserted maiden, whose Itmeliness is 
thus touchingly described — 

“From puker, tongs, und kitchen stovr > 
To the negh'Cted eellar. 

Is all the change 1 ever know — 

Ob, hapless Cinderella ! ” 

But dear Cinderella/* is not doomed 
to mr>urii in dii.st ami ashes for ever. 
A jninee is coining to her rescue, but 
in disguise, having changed suits with 
his own valet. Let us mark the man- 
ner of his introduction to the interest- 
ing family of the Baron : — 


Baron. — The Baron Soldoff, Baroness, and Misses I 

I thought the Prince was here! ( To CiNi>EKni.LA.) Tell me who this is. 
Bodo — (Bowhiff.) I'm but a humble servant of his Jlighnoss. 

Baron . — Where is he ? 

Bodo.-^ Sir, he waits down-stairs from shyness. 

Baron. — Give him the Baron’s compliments, who begs 
To this^oor ball he’ll stir his princely pegs. 

(c. Ed'it Ronoi.pn, bhvnn^. 

( To mxmeiam.) Now change your costumes, (piick as you arc able, 

And be in rGadines.s to wait at table ; 

Here are the pantry kcy.s, (thrmvs them m;>,) and there tho cellar's. 

Now, try and look distingue — that's good fellows. 

* • [l. Edremt musicians. 

Baroness. — What will the Browns say when thi.s visit’s told of ? 

Tis a new era for the house of Soldoff! 


QUARTETTE. — The Baron, Barones.s, CiNnF.KELi.A, and Patchoulia. 

Aih * The Campbells are coming.* 

The Prince Is a-coming, oh dear, oh dear. 

The Prince is a-coming, oh dear J 
Tho Prince is A-opming, with piping and drumming. 

The Prince is a-coming, oh dear, oh dear 
0. A grand march. Some hunters apj^,ar marching in at the door, when 
Capillaire, in the ducal cap^ puts his head in at the entrance and shouts, 

[old hard I {musie and procession stop.) Come back, you muffs, that r 
^ not correct^ 

YouVe spmling a magnificent effect 
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Bown those two staircases youVe got to go, 

A la ' The Daughter of St Mark,* you know. 

[c. They retire, 

littron. That was the Prince who show’d his face just now. 

Laroness . — What a fine voice ! 

Jlonde,^ What eyes ! 

Patch. And what a brow ! 

Cin. — {aside.) To my mind, as a casual spectator. 

If that*s the Prince, he’s very like a waiter. 

[hfarch begins again. A grand procession enters the gallery, and deploying in the 
centre, proceeds down the two staircases simultaneously. Pages with hawks on 
their wrists. Hunters with dead ganv', deer, herons, wild-dncks, ^TC. Men~at~ 
Arms. Danner.'* ivilh the Pinnce's Arms, ^c. Ladies and Cavaliers. Flower., 
girls strewing flowers, llonoi.rn with wand. Capillaibe as the Prince. His 
train held up by tivo diminutive pages. 

Cupil (as soon as he reaches the singe, advancing to the front is almost tripped up 

by the jntges mismanaging his train. He turns round sharply.) 

If you do that again, you’ll got a whipping j 
It won’t do for a Duke to be caught tripping. 

Let our train go. \ Some of the processiofi are moving off. r. 

Whjit art* you at ? Dear, dear ! 

We don't mean that train tht‘re, but this train here. 

{Pointing to the train of his robe, the pages leave their hold of it.) 

Damn . — Tliis Twineely visit is a condescension — 

Cttpil . — Now don't — 

Baroness.— (curtsies) A grace to which we've no preteusio^ 

Capil . — Dlcss me ! 

Patch. — [^curtseying) An honour not to be believed. 

Cupil. — Oh, Lord ! 

Patch. — {curtsey ing) A favour thankfully received. 

Baron,— {bowing again) 'J'liis princely visit — 

Cajnl {inipatiruflg) You’x’o said that before. 

Gamiuon ! We know we’re a tremendous bore. 

AVe're a plain man, and don't like all this fuss; 

Accept our game, but don't make game of us. 

{Looking about him.) 

Well, Baron, these are comfortable quarters, 

{Ejcamining BondeUtia and Patchoulia.) 

* A nd you hang out two very ‘ plummy ’ daughters. 

Bonde . — What wit ! 

Patch . — What humour ! 

Cin. — (aside) And what language — ^ plummy ! ’ 

Capil . — We like your wife, too. Tho' not young she's ‘ crummy.’ 

Cin. — (aside) And ‘ crummy,' too. Well, these arc odd words, very ! 

I’m sure they’re not in Johnson’s Dictionary. • 

• (Attendant throws open door, i..) 

Atten Wittles is on the table. 

Baron — (interrupting him) Hush, you lout. 

He means, your grace, the banquet waits without 
If at our humble board you’ll deign to sit ? 

Capil — Oh, I’m not proud. I'll peck a little bit. 

Baron . — For your attendants — 

Capil . — Don’t mind them at all. 

Stick the low fellow's in tho servants’ hall. 

Baron. — (presenting the Baroness for Capillaire to take to dinner.) My wife. 
Capil. — No, no, old chap, you take the mother. 

Toung ’uns for me (takes Patchoulia under one arm.) 

Here’s one, {fakes BondeUtia,) 

And here’s another. 
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\As they are going out (l.) the forgetting hitMelf passes he/ore Cafilx.ai&r. 

Capil. — Halloa ! where are you shovlup to, you scruh ? 

Now for pot-luck, and woe betide the grub.’* 

Match mo that, Hogle, if 3 'ou can ! Tliere is w it, genius, and polish for 
you I No wonder that the “ School for Si'andai ” has l^en driven oil’ the field. 
But w’c must positively indulge ourselves with a love scene, wore it merely to 
qualify the con\^il 8 ions into w'hich we have been thrown by the humour of 
these fnimy fellow's. JMark, learn, and understand how ladies arc to be wooed 
and won — 

“ {Enter Prince Rodolimi.) l. 

Rodo — How's this — what, tears ! — Enough to float a frigate ! 

Patch . — Sir ] 

Jiondti . — Sir ! 

Rodo . — Oh, it’s the valet the^' lo<*k big at ! 

Come, what's the row ? — peace-maker’s iny capacity. 

Ronde. — Low' wretch! 

Patch — I .shudder, man, at your audacity! 

How dare 3 'ou interfere ’twixt your superiors ? 

Rodo . — 'Twas pity ! 

Ronde . — Gracious ! pity from inferiors I 

Rodo. — Nay, dry jour eyes, your quarreVa cause l*ve fv»und, 

(sings) Oh, 'tis love, *tis love, *tis love that iiuikes tJie w orld go round 
The Priiico is a sad dog, lie‘11 pop away, 

And bag you ten and twenty Iiearts a-fiay; 

Knocks ladies down like nine-pins, with a look. 

And wor.st of all can not be brought to book. 

He sha'n’f dim those e\es long, my d.'irling.s, shall he ? 

Patch , — ir/iy, you vuol Jinnky ! 

Rortk . — 'Vhy, you maniac valet ! 

Patch. — Why, you importinont piece of j»retension ! 

Ronde . — To call him man would bo a condescension. 

A valet, paugh ! {going.) 

Prince . — A clear case of cold .shoulder. 

Patch, — We'll have 3 'ou trounced, e'er you're a minute older! 

[E'.rcwji^ Roxpkletia and PATcnoei.iA. (n.) 
Pri^xen — (n.) But listen, for a moment. N<», the^’ re gone, 

Well, this is Cocker's old rule, * set down one.* 

T had no notion, while I tvas genteel. 

How vert' small indeed a man may feel. 

I’ve made what Capillaire calls a ‘ diskivery.’ 

1 wonder what’s my > aluc out of livery ! 

But here comes humble little Cinderella (b) ; 

I feel I love her — let’s see, shall I tell her ? 

[^Enter Cint>ekelt.a. 

Cin. —I’ve taken up the coffee, not too soon. 

And made all tidy for the afternoon. 

I think — 

Prince — What do you think, y'ou little gipsy ? 

Cin . — I think the Prince and Pa are getting tipsy. 

Prince — Well, darling, here I am again you see. 

Cin , — You don’t mean you were waiting here for me ? 

Prince — Yes, but I was though ; and can’t you guess w'hy ? 

Cin , — You thought that I popp’d out upon "the sly ? 

Prince — I have a secret for you — I’m in love ! 

— ( dolefully) Who with ? 

Prince , — * With you — fact ! There’s my hand and glove — 

Do you return my pas.sion and forgive me ? 

Cin,-^!. never do return what people give me. 

Prince Then keep my heart 1 

Cin*— < Mine kicks up such a bobbery, 

III give it you 5 exchange, you know, *b no robbery. 
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Prince — We’ll wed next week— -a hdfise I’ll see about. 
Cin . — rd go with you— but Tve no Sunday out.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher, did I say? 
Rather Ovid and Tibullus. What a 
beautiful picture of innocence is con- 
veyed in that suggestive line — 

" You thought that I popp’d out upon 
the sly!” 

It is too natural for fiction. Tt must 
be a reniinisceiK-c of doj)arted bliss — a 
sigh wafted from tlie street-door of a 
furnished ladgiiig-hoiisc in Blooms- 
bury, when our authors plied the 


bistoury at Guy’s. Bogle, if you 
ever should be in love, take a lesson 
from these great masters, and your 
suit is suiv to prosper. Not a serv- 
ing-maid in the Saltmarket but must 
yield to such fervid and impassioned 
eloquence. 

Talking of songs, I shall Just give 
you the interesting ditty with wlilch 
this excelhmtcxtravaganza concludes. 
7’here is a fine moral in it, w hich you 
will do well to lay to heart. 


“ CiNDKRKLLA Sttlf/e. 
When lords shall fall before my throne, 
And dare not call tlMr souls their own. 


On my slippery path, lest I should fall. 

I’ll think on the coal-holk, anti sing so sma.U — 
With my slipper so fine. 

Tra-la, Tra-la ! 


Gonacors TADLEAcr. * 


Yes ! there enn be little doubt that, 
after all, the Goal-hole is tlu ir genuine 
Aganipj)e. 

Would you like to have a slight 
s)U‘einien <>r iMaiiclie, by way of 
change V Tt is not fair to give an en- 
tire monopoly to iSI<‘ssrs Taylor and 
Smitli, however eminent their tieserts, 
80 let us dedicate a moment to the 


[Curt*jtu falls,’* 
substitute for Shakespeare. T’ rom six 
fairy dramas, composed by the "Witty 
AVizard, I shall select Graei(»sa and 
Pewiuet.” A very short sample w ill, 
1 opine, convince you that his popu- 
larity is as d(^served as it /u«suredly is 
extensive. Hasten we, then, to the 
glorious tonruanuiit of the Cockneys. 


Kntn' (e.) ty Kino, ITerahh, Nohhs, and Ladice of ilu> Court, the Six Knights, 
riz.: — Sir Ukoent Knight of the Pull and Mouth; Sin Lad Lane, 

JK night of the Swan with Two Ntickg i Sin Snow IIii-i., of the Saracen t 

Jlc(al ; SiFS Li;u«ate llii.r., Knight of the licllc Savvage ; Sm Flekt Street, 
Knight of the Bolt-in-Tun ; and Sm ('haring Caoss, Knight of the Golden Croat. 

C’liouiis. 

(‘ To the Gag Tournament.'') 

Xo tho gay tournaniont 
'JTie Queen of Beauty goes ; 

He shall gain u prize from her 
AVho mobt his courage show's — 

Singing, singing, ‘ Though others fair may bo, 

Nobtidy, nobody, can be compared to tliee ! ’ 

Grog. — Soon will the comiueror, 

. AVith trcqihy and with wreath. 

Kneel on his bended knee 
My throne low bem'ath — 

Singing, singing, * Though others fair may be, 

Nobody, nobody can be compared with me.* 

Kimf, Lord Nimrod»lg, <wd Graciom, (aside,) 

Bold must the champion bo 
AVho can that boast maintain ; 

He, for audacity, ■ 

The prize must surely gain. 

Swinging, hanging on the highest tree, 

For such a lie, such a lie, he deserves to be. 

Cko. — To the gay tournament, &c. 


[Exeunt, (u.) 
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ScsNB IV. TiLT-rARD OF THE Palace. Ths LUts Mt oMt for a Tournament. 
Throne for the Queen of Beauty ; another for the King ; a Chair of State for 
the Pbincess. Pavilions of the Knights- ChaUenpers, (jrc. 

Gboonon, King, Gbaciosa, Knights, Courtiers, Chiards, Heralds, ^c., discovered. 
Herald . — O yes 1 O yes I O yes I take notice, pray. 

Here are six noble knights, in arms to-day ; 

Who swear, that never yet was lady seen 
So lovely as our new-elected Queen ! 

Against all coiners they will prove ^tis so. 

Oh yes ! oh yes ! oh yes ! 

Kilter Peucinet (l.) m Green Armour. 

Per . — I say, oh no ! 

Grog. — Who’s tliis Jack in the green ? 

Gra. [a.'fit/c] Sure, 1 know uho ! 

King . — Do you know what you say ? 

Per . — * And mean it, too I 

King, — How ! conic to court, and say just w^t }bu mean ! 

You’re a Green Knight, indeed! 

Per . — Sir Turnham Green ! 

Of Brentford's royal house a prineely scion, 

Knight of its ancient order, the Red Lion ; 

Baron of HamnuTsinith, a Count of Kew, 

Marquis of Ken'<ington, and Lord knows who. 

But all these titles willingly I wane 
For one more dear — Fair Graeiosji's slave ! 

I’ll prove it, on the crest of great or small, 

She’s Beauty’s Queen, who holds my heart in thrall. 

And Grognon is a foul and ugly witch ! 

— If you're a gentleman, behave as skh ! 

, Per . — Come one, come all ! here, 1 throw down iny gage ! 

King A green gage, seemingly ! 

Grog . — 1 choke w ilh rage ! 

To arms! my knights! 

[ The Knights enter thAr Pavilions. 

Gra . — ril bet a crown he mills 'em ! 

King . — Laisscz Aller ! That’s go it, if it kills Vm I " 

I have no patience for such pitiful last jargon is still ringing in inj’ cars ; 
slaver ! And yet this is the sort of and in order to get rid of it--for if 
trash which half London is flocking I do not six-edily, J am booked ns a 
nightly to see, and for which the glo- Bauidie for life— I shall ste]> down to 
rioua Knglish drama has been disciu'd- Astley’s, and refresh my British feel- 
ed and disdained ! ings by beholclhig J\Ir Goinersal o^'or- 

I lay dow^n my pen in utter weari- thrown (for the twentieth time this 
ness of the flesh. The jingle of that season) upon the field of Waterloo. 
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PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 


This remarkable book contains a 
dcmmciatioii, by an aiipfry and an able 
man, of some of the most pressing 
practical evils of the Roman Catholic 
system. The celibacy, of the priest- 
hood, the mysteries ol the confessional, 
the nsuri)aiions of j»riostly direction 
in the economy r)f families, in the 
control of women, and in the educa- 
tion of children — these arc the objects 
against ^\hieh the historian of France 
non directs the arrows of his indigna- 
tion, and which he seeks to drive 
from aiuniig his coiuitrMin*n by his 
earnest and energetic attacks. TIis 
lio-<tility has prol)ably been prompted, 
in part, by the strong feelings of 
Jealousy at present existing in France 
between tlie Vniver-.it iOsS and the 
Chnreli. lint his A\ork is not profess- 
edly, nor ]n ineipally, direct(‘d to that 
snbje< t of eontro\ersy, Jt embraces 
a larger <pu*>tion, atfecting the vari- 
ous rein lions of jirivate life, and not 
eonliued to one form (»r i»hasis of 
fanatieism. It deserves the anxious 
consideration of all who are iiitere.-ted 
in the ln•^)gre->^ of KurojH‘an civiliza- 
tion, ami may teach a valuable les>on 
to many who muyi id first sight, seem 
to be far nnnoved fixnn the mischief 
which it sc'ek-- to remedy. 

For centuries ])a>t, it may be said, 
that the great disease of France ha.s 
been the disorder in its domestic rela- 
tions. 'riiat jiiuidst the general sur- 
render of itr- ui)]>er elu.sses in former 
times to lc> ily, “ and something more,” 
there wore many exceptions of family 
]iai)i)i!iess and purity, is as certain as 
that human nature, in its wwst state 
of depravity, w ill e\ cr assert its better 
tendencies, and give indications of the 
ethereal source from which it has 
spniiig. Hut, that the prevailing tone 
of those who ought to have giveu the 
tone to others, was long of the most 
lax or licentious character, admits of 
little doubt ; nor is it w'onderfnl that 
ublic coiTuption and anarchy should 
ave followed fast upon the dissolu- 
tion of private restraints. The same 
form of the evil may not now exist ; 
but the book before us exhibits 
proofs that there is still a w’ant of 


that harmony in conjugal life that 
is essential as the foundation of 
solid virtue and social prosperity. 
The husband and the wife are still 
separated fixim each other; not, it 
may be, by a lover, but by a priest. 
'‘There is the same want of sj’^mpa- 
tliy as ever, the same mutual alien- 
ation of hearts, the same absence 
of that kindly agency of mind on 
mind, which is needed to strengthen 
the intellect of the woman and to 
1 unify the spirit of the man. It is 
this state of things thnt has roused 
the energies of a writer not remark- 
able for his prgiidices against the 
Catholic church in her earlier con- 
stitution, but who thinks he sees her 
now' at his own door, undermining 
houj^ehuld authority, and stealing 
fromeviTV man the affections of those 
who arc united to him by the tender- 
est ties, and whom be cannot cease 
to kno, even when his love has 
ceased to be rgturned. 

2diehelet‘.s book is divided into throe 
juirts. The first treats of Direc- 
tion,” or spiritual superintendence in 
the seventeenth century; (‘ontainiug a 
liistorieal viewv of clerical influence 
during that })erio(l; and mere particu- 
larly of the policy and pow'or of the 
Jesuits. The second discusses the 
character of “Direction” in general, 
and particularly in the iiiiieteeiith 
eentuiy. The third is speeiully de- 
voted to the subject “ Of the Family,” 
and winds up the work, by ^bowing 
the oi)eratiou of the poison in the 
most vital part of the frame. 

"idle pretace to the first edition 
contains powerftd passages. AVe ex- 
tract some of the lifst of them from 
the Knglish translation by ^Ir Cocks, 
which is sufficiently respectable for 
our present purpose. 

The question is about our family : 
— ^that sacred asylum in which we all 
desire to seek the repose of the heart, 
when our endeavours have proved fruit- 
less, and our illusions are no more. 
We return exhausted to the domestic 
hearth ; but do w’e' find there the repose 
we sigh for ? 


Michklet, (J.) JDu Pritre de, la Femme, de la FamtUe. 1845. Priests, Tfb- 
m«n, and Families. By J. Micublet. Translated by G. Cocks. London : Long, 
mans. 
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** Let us not dissemblcy but acknow- 
ledge to ourselves how things arc : 
there is in our family a sad difference 
of sentiment, and the most serious of all. 

"We may speak to our mothers, 
wives, and daughters, on any of the 
subjects which form the topics of our 
conversation with indifferent persons, 
such as business or the new'S of tl»c* day, 
but never on subjects that affect the^ 
heart and moral life, such as eternity, 
religion, the soul, and God. 

" Choose, for instance, the moment 
when we naturally feel disposed to medi- 
tate with our family in ctmimon thought, 

■ some quiet evening at the family-table ; 
venture oven there, in your own house, 
at your own fireside, to say one word 
about these things ; your mother sadly 
shakes her head, your wife contradicts 
you ; your daughter, by her very siltmeo, 
show's her disapprobation. They are on 
one side of the table, and you on the 
other — and alone. 

" One w'ould .think that in the midst 
of them, and opposite you. was 8 <‘atcd 
an invisible personage to contradict 
whatever yon may my. 

" But how' can w e be astonished at 
this state of our family? Our wives 
and daughters are brought up and go- 
verned by our enemies I 

♦ V * * 

" Our enemies^ I repeat it, in a more 
direct sense, as they are naturally en- 
vious of marriage and family life. This, 

I know full well, is rather their misfor- 
tune tlian their fault. An old lifeless 
system, of lueclianical functions, can 
want but lifeless partisans. Nature, 
however, reclaims her rights : they fcfl 
painfully that family is denied them, 
and they console themselves ou/y by 
troubtiny ours. 

« * * 4c 

" This lifeless spirit, let us call it by 
its real name, Jesuitism, formerly neu- 
tralized by the different manners of liv- 
ing, of the orders, corporations, and re- 
ligions parties, is now the common spirit 
which the clergy imbibes through a spe- 
cial education, and which its chiefs 
snake no difficulty in confessing. A 
bishop has said, * We are Jesnits, all Je- 
suits ; ’ and nobody has contradicted him. 

" The greater part, however, are less 
frank : Jesuitism acts powerfully through 
the medium of those 'who are supposed 
to be%ranger 8 to it ; namely, the Sul- 
picians, who educate the clergy, the Ig- 
norantins, who instruct the people, and 
the ].a 7 .ari?t«, who direct six thousand 
Sisters of Charity, and have in their 


hands the hospitals, schools, clmrity- 

offices, &c. 

" So many establishments, so much 
money, so many pidpits for preaching 
aloud, 80 many confessionals for whis- 
pering, the education of two hundred 
thousand boys^and eix hundred thpji* 
sand girls, the maiutgemcnt of several 
millions of w'omen, form togc'thcr a 
po^^eifful machino. The unity it pos- 
sesses in our days might, one would sup- 
pose, alarm the state. This i.s so far 
from being the case, that whilst the 
state prohibits association among the 
laity, it has encouraged it among the 
cceiesiastics. It has allowed them to 
form a most dangerous footing among 
the poorer classes, the union of work- 
men, apprentiee-houses. association of 
servants who are accouiituhle to priests, 
&e. &e. 

‘‘ I'liity of action, and the monopoly of 
association, are certainly tw'o pow'vrfiil 
Icver^. 

♦ * * * 

'‘That which constitutes the vra\ity 
of this age, 1 may e^en s.'iy its li »lin<‘ss, 
is eon»cicntious work, which )>romotes 
attentively the common wM*rk of hu- 
manity. and facilitates at its own expense 
the work of t he fiif ure. t liir foref.ith(>r s 
dreamt'd much, and disputed much. But 
we are lalu>ur(*rs, and this is the reason 
why our furrow lias bmi blessed. The 
soil which the inid»Ue*ages h f t us still 
co\ered with brambles, has produced by 
our efforts so plentiful a harvest, that it 
already en\ elopes, and w’ill presently 
hi<le the old inanimate post that <‘xpectt'd 
to stop the plough. 

" And it is because we are workmen, 
and return home fatigued every even- 
ing, that we need more than others the 
repose of the heart. One board and 
fireside must again become our ow'n j we 
must no longer find, in.stead of ropos<>, 
at home, th»' old dispute which has been 
settled by science and the w-orld ; nor 
hear from our wife or child, on our pil- 
low', a lesson learnt by heart, and the 
words of another man. 

"Women follow willingly the strong. 
How comes it, then, that in this ease 
they have followed the w’cak ? 

^ " It rou.st be that there i$ an art which 
gives strength to the weak. This dark 
art, which consists in surprising, fasci- 
nating^ lulling, and annihilating the will, 
has been investigated by me in this vo- 
lume. The sevonteeth century had the 
theory of it, and ours coutinues the 
practice.’^ 

We shall not follow the writer in 
his .review of Jcsnitical influences in 
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the Bcventconth century, though it 
contains much that might excite re- 
mark and deserve attention. We 
hasten to the more urgent question — 
the state of matters as they exist at 
the present liour. 

-The root of the cyfl, as Michelet 
thinks, lies in the iX)sition of the 
priesthood. We are far from adopt- 
ing all his views, and would decline * 
any indiscriminate condemnation of a 
body of men who, under any form of 
Christianity, must ^lo good in many 
<|uarti*rs, and must contain nnmerous 
examples of faithful and fervent ]>iety. 
Ihit in so far as the system of the 
Uomiv'^h churcli is vicious and injii- 
rioii.s, it is of vital moment that wc 
should trace the effect to its cause. 
Much evil, we think, is ascribable to 
the doctrines of that church, and of 
cveiy otiicr that too liiglilj' exalts the 
]M)\\crs and functions tiic priest as 
comjnired A\ith the j)eople. lint, dis- 
missing these for the present, the 
peculiar discipline of the Jloinish sys- 
tem de.sorves our immediate consi- 
deration ; and here our attention is 
first attracted by a striking charac- 
teristic, the t’KLiBACY of the derg}’. 
Let ns licar how .so important a pe- 
culiarity Is thought to operate by this 
acute obscr\'er : — 

“ Wo think, without cnmiTorating the 
too w'oll-known inconveniences of their 
present state, that if the priest is to ad- 
vise the fiimily, it is good for him to 
know what a family is; that as a mar- 
ried man (or a widower, Avhieh w'ould 
be still better,) of a mature age and ex- 
perience, one who ha,s love(l and suf- 
fered, and whom domestic affections 
have enlightened ni>on the mysteries of 
moral lifi*, which are not to be learned 
by guessing, he would ])ossoss at the 
same time more affection, and more 
wisdom. 

m * * m 

“ Why torment a blind man by speak- 
ing to him of colours ? He answ ers 
vaguely ; occasionally he may guess 
pretty nearly ; but how can it be helped ? 
he cannot see. 

** iind do not think that the feelings 
of the heart can be guessed at. more 
easily. A man without wife or child 
might study the mysterious working of 
a family in books and the world for ten 
thousand years without ever knowing 
one word abouf them. Look at these 
men; it is neither time, opportunity 
,nor facility^ that they lack to acquire 
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knowledge ; they pass theSr lives with 
women who tell tibann more than they 
tell their husbands ; they know, and yet 
they arc ignorant; they know all a 
woman's acts and thoughts, but they aro 
ignorant precisely of what is the best 
and most intimate part of her character, 
and the very eilence of her being. They 
hardly understand her as a lover, (of 
. God or man,) still less as a wife, and 
not at all as a mother. Nothing is more 
painful than to see them sitting down 
awkwardly by the side of a woman to 
caress her child ; their manner towards 
it is that of flatterers or courtiers — any- 
thing but that of a father. 

** What I pity the most in the man 
condemned to celibacy, is not only the 
privation of the sweetest joys of the 
heart, but'that a thousand objects of the 
natural and moral world are and ever 
will be, a dead letter to him. Many 
have thought, by living apart, to dedi- 
cate their lives to science ; but the 
reverse is the case. In such a morose 
and crippled life, science is never 
fathomt'd ; it may be varied, and super- 
ficially immense ; but it escapes — for it 
will not reside there. Celibacy gives a 
rej^tlcss activit^to researches, intrigues, 
and busiiu'jM? — a sort of huntsman's 
eageme.ss — a sharpness in U\e subtilties 
of school-divinity and disputation : this 
is at least the effect it had in its ]>rime. 
If it makes the senses keen and liable to 
temptation, certainly it does not soften 
the heart. Our terrorists in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were 
monks. Monastic pri.<;ons were always 
tbo most cruel. A life systematically 
negative — a life without its functions — 
developcs in man instincts that aro hos- 
tile to life ; he w'ho suffers is willing to 
make others suffer. The harmonious 
and fertile parts of our nature, which 
on the one hand ineline to goodness, and 
on the other to genius and high inven- 
tion, can hardly c¥er withstand this 
partial suicide. 

Hf * * * 

“ I have never been insensible either 
to the humiliation of the church, or to 
the sufferings of the priest. I have them 
all present, both before my imagination 
and in tny heart. 1 have followed this 
unfortunate man in the career of priva- 
tions, and in the miserable life into 
which ho is dragged by the hand of a 
hypocritical authority. And in his lone- 
liness, on his cold and melancholyhearth, 
where he sometimes weeps at night, let 
him remember tlint a man has often 
wept with him, and that 1 am that 
man.’* 
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We partly know the olycct and 
ori^Q of the middle age institution of 
celibacy among the clergy. It was 
intended to check the tendency to 
secularize benefices. It was iulnpted 
to the condition of a church niiiitaiit. 
It might do good, or at least it could 
do little harm, where aged and self- 
mortified men were the occupants of 
the office. But a youthful priesthood, 
established In all the comforts or the 
luxuries of a state eiidowmeut, mov- 
ing and officiating in a si>here where 
leisure and refinement give an impulse 
to the heart ami fancy, and yet con- 
demned to a reiiniuhUion of all the 
charities of family union, of all the 
affections of a a lin-sband, a 

father — how unnatural a is 

this, how detrimental to us(‘fuliiess, 
how dangerous to virtue! Suppos- 
ing, even, that the vow is kept in its 
spirit, and perhaj>s its viohitiou is not 
the greatest imaginalile mischief, what 
must be the effect of such solitary 
seclusion on ordinary luimls ! What 
pow’er shall protect the mass of the 
profession from an envious soiirne>s 
of hcjart at the sight t»f that happi- 
ness in others, which in a moment, 
it maybe of rashiic'^s, they have re- 
linquished for theni'^olvcs. Croire 
qu’un voeu, quchpies prieres, une robe 
noire sur le dos, vont vous delivr»;r 
de la chair, et vous fain* nn piir 
esprit, n'est-cc pas chose i)Uerile?” 
We hope and arc sure it is not often 
so; but can w'e say that sonn^tirnes 
the dark and deserted spirit of the 
priest may not look on the hai>piness 
of families with an approach to the 
feelings of the Evil One, when gazing 
at our First Farcuts in their state of 
innocence ? — 

** Sight hateful ! sight tormenting ! thus 

these two 

Emparadised in one another's arms — 
While I—'* 

But this is not all. Thus doomed 
to the dreary isolation of a manque, 
and mutilated life, yet, in the midst 
of his privations, retaining his na- 
taral passions, his longings of the 
heart and affections, thellomlsh priest 
is employed in no ordinary task of cle- 
rical occupation or superintendence — 
in preaching merely or in prayer — in 
the visitation of the sick and afflicted* 
The CONFESSIONAL is added to his 
duties, as if on purpose to enhance the 
miseiy of his condition, and the mis- 


chief of his influence. And with whom 
is the confessional chiefly conversant ? 
The male penitent, w e presume, is con- 
tent w ifch a very general iicknow'ledg- 
ineiit of his errors, and seldom indulges 
in great outpourings of the spirit, or 
w^ould submit to any stretch of autho- 
rity over his conscience or conduct. 
But the soft(*r sex, whose own tender- 
ness of iKijirt, and wliose j)ower over 
theliciuts of others, make all converse 
with them so potent for good or for 
harm — maidens, and wives inlheprimo 
of life, and in the pride of beauty, open- 
ing their souls to a confessor, revealing 
all their seen't emotions, their hopes, 
their di>a]>pointmeuls, their fears, 
their fallings, submitting to his ques- 
lioiis, and hanging upon his words of 
ae«|uittal or condi nination ; surely this 
is a subject of conriaitjdation full of 
aufii! intere.st, and on which it is iin- 
]»osMple to be at ease when* the mys- 
terious interroiir<<‘ is witliout a wit- 
lies'* and without a elieck — I'ut the 
coTi'^eieiiees of two frail and fallible 
human beings. Well may wC say 
witli ^lielielet, tliat under siieh ii sys- 
tem tlie pr;e>t ought to be truly a 
rrtftoilvrtnu;. a man who has seen, 
learned, and suflVred much.” A j onng 
priest as a lather- confessor is not 
merely a nonsensical contradiction,” 
but apsnare and a source of peril both 
to hini'telf and hhs peniuaits. 

I’lie }H>m)) of Fopery gi\ es its clergy 
sufficient aids to their influence by 
other uieaiia. 

•'Tlu* lakes advantage of 

I'very thing that is calculated to make 
him Ih‘ considered as a man apart — of 
his dress, hi Id ' ’ - 

church, that '^ts tin must vulgar 
with a poetical gleain. 

t * 

“What an iniinoubc place is this 
church, and what an immense host 
must inhabit this W'onderful dwelling ! 
Optical delusion adds still more to the 
eftect. Every proportion changes. The 
eye is deceived and deceives itself, at 
the same time, witli these sublime lights 
and deepening sliades, all calculated to 
increase the illusion. The man whom 
in the street you judged, by his surly 
look, to be a village schoolmaster, is 
here a prophet. He is transformed by 
this majestic framework ; his heaviness 
becomes strength and majesty ; his voice 
has formidable echoes. Women and 
children tremble and are afiraid. 
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** Do you 8<’P solemn figure, 

ouo»ni‘d -with all the gold and purple 
of his pontili(?al dross, ascoiiditig, with 
the tbou#;ht, the* prayer of a multitude 
of ten thousand men, the triumphal 
steps in the choir of St Denis ? Do you 
see him still, above all that kneeling 
mass, hovering as high as the vaulted 
roofs, his h<*ad roacliing the capitals, 
and lost among the winged head-, of the 
angels, whence he hurls his thunder? 
Well, if is the same man, this terrible 
archangel himself, who presently de- 
scends for her, and now, mild and gen- 
tle, goes yonder into that dark <*hapel, 
to listen to her in the languid hours of 
the aftt'rnoon ! Delightful Imur of 
tumultuous, hut tender seti'^atluns ! 
(Why dot's the lu-arl ])aljntute so 
strongly lit re '{) Ibnv dark the ehureh 
becomes I Vet it is nut laic. 'J'he great 
r<ise-window er the jiorlal glitters 
with (he setting sun. lJut it is quite 
another thing in the chon* ; dark sha- 
dows eUNelojie it, and beyiuid is ohseu- 
rity. One thing astounds and almost 
frightens us however far wo inav he, 
whieli is the m\s1<Mi<jus e»!d paiateel 
glass, at the farthest end of (he church, 
on W'liich (lu* elesigu is no longer <lis- 
tinguidiablc, twinkling in the .shade 
like an ilh'gible inayie>eroll <if uiiknowr 
cliaractcr.s. 1'lie chapel is not le.ss lark 
on that ju count : moi can iiei h iger 
disce-rn the orn.iiiients and tie) cate 
mouliling entwined in the vaulteel roof j 
the sliadow <le‘e'peuii.g blends and ei>ii- 
foimr's the outlines. Jhif, as if tins eha- 
pe’l were mst dark emoiigli, it euntuins, 
in a retired eonn r, a narrow reeess of 
dark oak, whe'ro that man, all <>motiem, 
and that Ireiubling woman, so ele»se to 
eaeh other, are whisjieriiig together 
about the love of (lod.” 

The details of a prIc.st\seducaljon for 
the confessional ollice arc necessarily’ 
deplorable. AVo blame not so imicii 
the men as the systtnn. Yet books, 
apparently, are eontinned among the 
prejiarations for this duty’, av liich might 
well be dispensed with as wholly iiii- 
suited to the age. AVe believe that 
Sanchez was a man of holy life, though 
his purity, after the analogy of one of 
Swift’s paradoxes, left him a man of 
impure ideas; and no one was over 
forced by dire necessity to read his 
book without disgust and dismay. It 
may be good for the students of me- 
dicine to penetrate into every’ form in 
which bodily disease can show itself ; 
but the pathology’ of the mind thus 


hideously represented is degrading 
even to the observer. 

‘*A worthy parish priest has often 
told me that the sore part of his profes- 
hion, that which filled him with despair, 
and his life w ith torment, w'as the con- 
fession. 

I’he studies with which they prepare 
for it in the seminaries are such as 
entirely ruin the disposition, weaken the 
body, and enervate and defile the soul. 

** Lay education, without making any 
pretension to an extraordinary degree 
of purity, and though the pupils it forms 
‘ will, one day, enjoy public life, takes, 
Lowev ei^special care to keep from the 
eyes of youtli the glowing descriptions 
that excite the passions. 

Kerle.sin.stical education, on the con- 
trary, whii'li pretends to form men su- 
p(‘rior to man, pure virgin minds, angels, 
fixes ]>re<*isi*ly the attention of its pupils 
upon things that are to be for ever for- 
bubU'i) them, and giv es them for subjects 
of stvidy terrible* temptations, such as 
would make all the saints run the risk 
of damnation. Their printed books 
have been quoted, but not so their copy- 
books, by which they complete the (wo 
last years of seminary education: these 
coj>y -lRu»ks contain things that the most 
audacious hav e never dared to publish. 

4- * )i( tt 

I'hi.s surpii.sing imprudtmce pro- 
ceeded oi igiually ln)m the very scho- 
lastH* supposition, that (he body and soul 
could be perfectly well kept apart.” 

AA’liat is the iiiflneiicc by’ Avhich the 
power of the confessor is converted 
int«) that of the director? It is done 
ill tlio ui'ual way — by the continual 
rejietition of the same process for a 
length of time. Habit is the insidious 
enemy that, ere it seems to as.^ail, has 
already con<iucred and led captive. 

Stand at this window' every day, at 
a eerta n hoAir in th? afternoon, A'ou 
will sec a ]ia1c man pass down the 
street, with hi.s eyes cast on the ground, 
and always following the same line of 
pavement next the houses. AVhero he 
set his foot yesterday, there ho docs to- 
day, and there, he will to-morrow ; ho 
w'ould wear out the pavement if it was 
never renewed- And by this same 
street he goes to the same house, ascends 
to the same story, and in the same ca- 
binet speaks to tlie same person, lie 
speaks of the same things, and his man- 
ner seems the same. The person who 
listens to him sees no difference between 
yesterday and to-day : gentle 
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formity, as serene as an infant's sleep, 
whose breathing raises its chest at equal 
intervals with the same soft sounds. 

You think that nothing changes in 
this monotonous equality ; that all these 
days are the same. You are mistaken ; 
you have perceived nothing, yet every 
day there is a change, slight, it is true, 
and’' innpercoptible, which the person, 
himself changed by little and little, doos 
not remark. 

It is like a dream in a hark. What 
distance have you come whilst you were 
dreaming ? Who can tell ? Thus you 
go on, w'ithout seeming to mo\e — still, - 
and yet rapidly. Once out ojdhe river, 
or canal, you soon find yourself at sea ; 
the uniform immeus.ity in which jou 
now' are, wdll inform yon still less ot the 
distance you go. Time and place are 
equally uncertain ; no sure point to 
occupy attention ; and attention itself is 
gone. The roAerie is profound, and 
becomes nmre and more so — an ocean 
of dreams upon the smooth ocean of 
waters. 

pleasant state, in which every 
thing becomes iiiseu.sihle, oven gentle- 
ness itself. Is it death, or is it life ? 
To distinguish, w'c require attention, 
and we should awake from our dream. 
— No, let it go on, whatever it may ho 
that carried me along with it, whether 
it lead me to life or death. 

“ Alas ! *tis habit ! tliat gontly-sloping, 
formidable abyss, into w'liich Ave .'^lide so 
easily ! wo may s.iy every thing that is 
bad of it, and also every thing that is 
good, and it will be always true.” 

It would be painful and repulsive 
to follow out the acts which the ac- 
quisition of such .si)intual nscendeuc}' 
may suggest to a w icked or even a 
weak spirit. The result in general is 
the complete possession of the whole 
mind of the subdued victim, Avhich 
lives, and moves, and has its being 
in the w ill and './ishes oi^ its omnipo- 
tent tyrant. This change is of itself 
destructive of moral iudepeiulcnce ; 
but we must not conceal what the 
writer before ns represents as an ul- 
terior effect, and which, even as a pos- 
^gibility, must be contemplated with 
fear and horror. 

^To be able to have all, and then 
abstain, is a slippery situation! who will 
ke^ his footing on this declivity ? 

* m * * 

**Are you sure you possess the heart 
entirely, if yon have not the body? 
Wfli not phyi^eal possession give up 


corners of the soul, which otherwise 
would remain inaccessible ? Is spiritual 
dominion complete, if it does not com- 
prehend the otlier ? The great popes 
seem to havti settU^d the question : they 
tliought popedom implied empire ; and 
tile pope himself, besides his sway over 
cuubciouces, was king in temporal mat- 
ters. 

« V » * 

‘‘Afterwards comes the vik* refine- 
ment of Ihc (iincti.sts : — ‘ If tlie inferior 
part he without .<iin, the superior grows 
proud, and pride is the greate.st sin : 
consequently the flesh ought to sin, in 
order that the soul may remaiu humble ; 
sin, producing humility, becomes a lad- 
der to ascend to hea\eii.’ 

** Sill ! — Hut i.s it bin f (depraved de- 
votion finds lu‘ro th(‘ ancient .sophism :) 
T/ie Ao/y dj/ its essence, being holiness 
itself, always sanetijies. In tlic spiritual 
man, e^ery thing is spirit, even what in 
another is matter. If, in its superior 
flight, the holy should meet with any 
obstacle tluit might draw it again to- 
wardi> the earth, let the infenor part 
get rid of it; it does a nieiitorious 
work, and is sanctified for it. 

“ Diabolical subtilty ! w'liiuh few avow’ 
clearly, but which many brood over, 
and eheri-sh in their most secret 
thouglits.” 

Wc fe(‘l as^sun'd that, as Michelet 
himself has said, this last act of liio 
dreadful draiiua i.s but sehlcmi re- 
presented. Ilut enough may be done, 
without actual or cousdoiis guilt, to 
pervert tluj feelings, anil, above all, 
to destroy the peace and the unity of 
the family. 

hundred and twenty thousand 
girls are brought up by nuns under the 
direction of the priests. These girls will 
soon be women and mothers, who, in 
their turn, will hand over to the jiriests, 
as far as they are able, both their sons 
and their daughters. 

The mother has already succeeded 
as far as concerns the daughter; by 
her persevering imjiortunity, she has, at 
length, overcome the father's repug- 
nance. A man who, every evening, 
after the troubles of business, and the 
warfare of the world, finds strife also at 
home, may certainly resist for a time, 
but be must necessarily give in at last ; 
or he will he allowed nrither truce, ces- 
sation, rest, nor refuge. His own bouse 
becomes uninliabitable. His* wife, hav- 
ing nothing to expect at tbh confessional 
but harsh treatment as long as she does 
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not succeed, will wage against him 
every day and every hour the war they 
make againet her ; a more gentle one, 
perhaps ; politely bitter, implacable, and 
obstinate. 

She grumbles at the fireside, is low. 
spirited at table, and never opens her 
mouth tdther to speak or eat ; then, at 
bt*<l-tiinc, the inevitublc repetition of 
the lesson she has learned, even on the 
pillow. The same sound of the same 
bell, for ever and ever : who could with, 
stand it ? what is to bo dune ? Give in, 
or become mad I 

What is very singular, the father, 
generally, is aware that tlu‘y are briiig- 
iug up his child against him. Man, you 
surprise me ; wliaf do you exp<‘<‘t then ? 
‘Oh! she will forget it; time, mar- 
riage, and the world, will wear away all 
that.’ 'i’es, for a time, but only to re- 
ay)jtear ; at the first disappointment in 
the worhl, it will all return. As soon 
as she grows sonuwvhat in years, she will 
return to the habits of tlie child ; the 
master she now* has will' be her muster 
then, whether for your contradiction, 
gt»od man, or for the despair and daily 
dainnatioii of her father and husband. 
Then will you taste the fruit of this 
odueathm. 

** lOtlucation ! a inert' trifle, a weak 
power, no d<ml)t, which the father may, 
without danger, allow his enemies to 
tak<> possession of ! 

“To possess the mind, with all the 
ad>antage of the first po!,ses.sor! To 
write ill tins hook of blank paper what- 
ever they will! and to write what will 
last for ever ! Ami, remember well, it 
will be in vain for you to write upon it 
heroaflei' ; what has once been imiited, 
cannot be eni,se<l. Ii is the mystery of 
her young memory to bo as weak in 
receiving impressions, us il is strong in 
keeping them. The early tracing that 
Boenied to be effaced at tw'enty, re- 
aiijieurs at forty or sixty. It is the last 
aud tho clearest, perhaps, that old age 
will retain. 

« ¥ « « 

“ This is true in speaking of the 
school, but how' much more so as regards 
tlie church ! especially in the case of tlie 
daughter, who is more docile and timid, 
and certainly retains more faithfully 
her early impressions. What she heard 
the first time in that grand church, 
under those^resounding roofs, and tho 
words, pronounced with a solemn voice 
by that man in black, which then fright- 
ened her BO, being addressed to herself ; 

' — ah 1 be not afraid of her ever forget- 


ting them. But even if she could forget 
them, she would be reminded of them 
every week : woman is all her life at 
school, finding in the confessional her 
school-bench, her schoolmaster, the only 
man she fears, and the only one, as we 
have said, who, in the present state of 
our manners, can threaten a woman. 

“ What an advantage lias he in being 
able to take her quite young, in the 
convent where they have placed her, to 
be thl^ first to take in hand her young soul, 
aud to be the first to exercise upon her the 
earliest severity, and also the earliest in- 
dulgence which is so akin to affectionate 
tenderness*, to be the father and friend 
of a child taken so soon from her mo- 
tht*r’s arms. The confidant of her first 
thoughts wiir long be associated with 
her private reveries, lie has had an 
especial and singular privilege which 
the husband may ■ envy : what — why, 
the virginity of the soul, and the first- 
fruits of the will. 

'J'his is tlie man of whom, young 
baidiclors, you must ask the girl in 
marriage, before you speak to her 
parents.” 

The subject is resumed in his pre- 
face to the third edition. 

^ “ It had been generally believed that 
two persons were sufficient for matri- 
mony: but thib is all altered; and we 
have tlie new system, as set forth by 
themselves, composed of three elements: 
l.st, jrtun, the strong, the violent ; 2dly, 
wotnan, a being naturally w eak ; 3d!y, 
tlio priest, bom a man, and strong, but 
who is kind enough to become w'oak, 
and n*8t‘mble w oman ; and who, partiei- 
jiatiiig thus in butli natures, may inter- 
pose between them. 

“ Interpose ! interfere between two 
persons w ho were to be henceforth but 
one ! This changes wonderfully the idea 
which, from the beginning of Uie w'orld, 
has been entertained of marriage. 

“But this is not alk; they avow that 
they do not pretend to make an impar- 
tial iuterfereuce that might favour each 
of the parties, according to reason. No, 
they address themselves exclusively to 
the wife : she it is whom they under- 
take to protect against her natural 
protector. They offer to league 
her in order to transform the liusband. 
If it was once firmly established that 
marriage, instead of he^ng unity in two 
persons, is a league of one of them with 
a stranger, it would become exceedingly 
scarce.” 

It would be unjust to assnuie that 
a book written under the infiacnce of 
strong feelings contains an impartial 
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acCjOunt of actual facts ; but even the 
rai^ with yliich it has been received 
by the pdrty attacked, is a proof that 
it is true to a most daoiagiug extent. 
That its pictares are exaggerated is 
more than pbls^ibie. ^ut it is not. 
possible that it slionlt} Jbe destitute of 
a biioad and deep foundation of me-^ 
Jancholy reality. ‘ 

What now is the remedy w’hich thi^ 
physician* would prescribe forlhg dis- 
ease ho has thus exj)osad? IliS worak 
■on this subject arc weU deserving of 
attention. 

“ Marriage gives the husband a siiji. ;* 
gle and moineutary opportunity ta, be-\ 
epme in reality the master ^of his wife, 
to withdraw her from the influence of 
another^ and make her his own for ev€‘r. 
Does he profit by it ? very rarely. He 
ought, in the very hegiuuing, v\ lum he 
hasbiuch intluenec over her, to h<‘r 
participate in the activity of his mind, 

• ius business, atui ideas, initiate her ili^^ 
his projects, and create an activity in 
her by means of his ow 

“To wish and think as he does, both 
acting with him and sufr<*ring with 
him — this is iiiarriag^. The wurst^ 
that may happen is not that she 'tnay 
suffer, but that she may languish atfd 
pine away, living apart, and like a 
widow, ilow cam wc wund<*r, tlicii, if 
her affection for him be losseiu*d ? -\Ii, 
if, in the beginning, ho made her his 
own, by making her share his ambition, 
troubles, and uneasiness : — if they had 
w'atchcd wdiole nights together, and 
boon troubled with tlie same tlioughts, 
he would have retained her affections. 
Attachment may be strengtlioned by 
grief itself ; and mutual sufferings may 
ibaintain mutual love. 

* * 4 : * 

“ Unfortunately, |his is not the way 
of the world. I' ha\e sought every 
where, but in vahn for this fine exchange 
of thought, which alone realises mar- 
riage. They certainly try for a moment, 
in the beginning, to communicate toge- 
ther, but they are soon discouraged; 
the husband grows dumb, his heart, 
dried up with the arid influence of inte- 
:: rests and business, can no longer find 
words. At first she is astonished and 
uneasy : she questions him. But ques- 
tions annoy him; and she no longer 
dares to speak to him. l^et him be effsy ; 
the tie^e is coming when his wife, sit- 
ting by the fireside, absent 

in framing her imaginary 

bira in quiet possession 


“Let not accuse the Jesuits, who 
carry on their Jesuitical trade, nor 
pricHts, wlio are dangerous, restless, and 
violeui, only because they are unhappy. 

“ No, we ought rather to accuse our- 
selves. 

“If dead men return in broad daylight, 
if these Gothic phantoms haunt our 
sfrccts ut noonday, it is because the lijv- 
ing have let the spirit of life grow woalf."' 
within them. How is it that thesa men ■» 
reappear among us, after having, * 
buried by history with fdl»faneroalntes^''.< 
and laid by the side ot‘ 

? The \ ery sight 
token, and a serious 

“Modorrf strength af^eara in tlfe' 
poworiiil liberty with which you jgp dtt^ 
disengaging tlie reality from t()e forms, i 
and the spirit frjDOi the dead fetter, Bui 
why do you not reveal yourself to the 
eompaniuh ,of \ our life, in that wlueh is 
for you youi* life itself ? She .passes 
away^day^s and years by your side, witfi 
ut seeing N>r,ixknowmg the grandeur 
tli.it is witiun you. slie saw you walk 
frt‘e, lUrong. and prosperous in aetioriv 
and in science, shif w oiild not remain 
chained down to ujateriul idtilatry, and 
hound to the sjjjCrile letter ; slie would 
rise to a faith far inoi'e jCrec and pure, 
and you would he one in faith. Sho^ 
would p^cs^r\e for you this eoniiium 
tr(‘asnrc of religious life, where you 
might seek for comfort when your mind 
is languid ; and when your \arious toils, 
studies, and business have w eakened the 
vital unity within you, she would bring 
back your thouglits and life to <h*d, the 
true, the f»iily unity. 

•• 1 shall not attempt to crowd a large 
V4iluiue into a .small preface. 1 shall 
only add one word, wiiich at once ex- 
presses and completes my thought. 

“ Man ought to nourish woman. Ho 
ought to feed spiritually (and inatorially 
if he can) her who nourisites him with 
her love, her inilU, aud her very life. 

“ Our adversaric's give women bad 
food ; but w'o give them none at all. 

“ To the women of the richer elass^ 
those #ho seem to be so gently pro-s.> 
tected by their family, those briluant 
ones whom people suppose so happy, to 
these we give no spiritual food. 

“And to the women of the'p^rer 
class, sdlitary, industrious, and destitute, 
who try hard to gain their bread, we 
do not even give our assistance to help 
them to find their material food. 

“ These women, who are or will be 
mothers, are left by ui to fast, (either 
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in soul or in bodj,)-*>^ punished 

especially by the generation that issues 
from them, for oiir neglecting to give 
them the staff of life. 

I like to believe that good-will, 
generally, is not wanting — only time, 
and attention. People live in a hurry, 
and can hardly be said to live :* they 
follow with a huntsman’s eagerness this 
Ibr that petty object, and neglect what 
is important. 

You, man of business or study, who 
are so energetic and indefatigable, you 
have no time, say you, to associate your 
wife with your daily progress ; yon leave 
hef to her ennut, idle conversations, 
empty sermons, and silly books ; so thaf^ 
falUhg below herself, less than woman, 
even loss than a child, she will have 
neither moral action, influence, nor ma- 
ternal authority, over her own offspring. 
AVoli ! you will have the time, as old age 
advances, to try in vain to do all over 
again what is not done twice, to follow 
in the steps of a son, who, from college 
to the schools, and fmm thencG into the 
'world, hardly knows his family; and 
who, if he travels a liUle, and meets ^'ou 
on his return, will ask you your name. 
I'he moUier alone could have made you 
a spn ; but to do so you ought to have 
made her what a woman ought to be, 
strengthened her with your sentiments 
and ideas, and nourished her with vour 
life.” 

True, O most subtle and sapient 
Frenchman, the remedy lies in the 
dirociioii you have pointed out ; but 
ivc have doubts if you liave fully dis- 
covered its nature, or are prepared to 
apply it in its necessary extent. The 
huikiaiid must make the W'ife the cooi- 
Pflhion of his heart and thoughts, of 
ins hopes and exertlous. Too long 
has this sympathy and confidence 
been unknown in France, where your 
women have been but the toys and 
playthings of your lighter or loos^ 
hours, and whei'e often to their own 
hnsbands they have not even been 
60 much* But, as yon partly see, 
this is not all that is needed to 1^ 
corrected. In order to be the fit- 
ting guide and guardian of the mo- 
ther of his family, the husband must 
share in those higher feelings which 
he seeks to rcgulato and reclaim* 
You do not hope or wish ’to see 
yonr wife and children devoid of 
religion. ‘Bat if yon would not 
surrender them to the guidance of 
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others in those momeQtous,.cbnc6nis^ 
you must care for them and conduct 
their course yourself, and must learn' 
to travel the road along which they 
are to be led: The husband must 
become himself the priest and the . 
director : not bv uiculcating a vagne . 
theism or a cold Ihorality, but by es* - 
tablishing in his household the purity 
and the practice of > Christian faith. 
If the domestic throne is to be r#eld 
oh its rightful 'foundation, the altar 
must bo reared by its side. The 
philosopher and historian must stoop 
to leani &om his own children that 
simplicity of which they are sUch 
powerful teachers, and which will * 
amply repay him for all the Jcssoiis of 
a more mature wisdom that his learn- 
ing and experience^ can impart. 
Openly and earnestly sympathizing 
with their devout impressions, he will 
strengthen and support by his intel- 
lectual energies the soft and more 
susceptible natures of those placed 
under his charge, and will thus shield 
them from the attempts to mislead 
and inflame, to which they must inevi- 
tably be exposed if left to find their 
only sympathy in extraneous influ- 
ences. This rc-establishment of a 
patriarchal piety is one of the great 
boons which the true siflrit of 
Protestantism purchased for its fol- 
low'ers, and which alone can protect 
the w'eakcr members of the household 
from becoming a prey to priestly 
wterfereace and false enthusiasm. 

The book contains a touching tri- 
bute, such os able men have often 
paid to the maternal afiection that . 
formed then* minds : — 

** Whilst writing all tbis« I have had 
in niy mind a woman, whose strong and 
serious mind would not have failed to 
support me in these contentions ; 1 lost 
her thirty years ago, (t was a child 
then ;) nevertheless, ever living in my 
memory, she follows me from age to age. 

She suffered with me in my poverty, 
and was not allowed to share in my bet- 
ter fortune. When young, I made her 
sad, and now 1 cannot console her. I 
know not even where her bones are : I 
was too poor then to buy earth to bury 
her! 

** And yet I owe hm* much. I feel ^ 
deeply thiat I am the son of woman. 
Every instant, in my ifioas and words 
(not to mention my features and ges- 
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tar«s,) I finU again my mother in my> 
ficlf. It i» my mother's blood that gives 
me the sympatliy I feel for bygone ages, 
and the tender remembrance of all tliose 
who are now no more. 

“ What return then could I, who am 
myself advancing towards old age, make 
her for the many things 1 owe her? 
One, for which she would have thanked 
mo— ^this protest in favour of women 
and mothers ; and I place it at the head 
of a book believed by some to be a work 
of controversy. They nre wrong. The 
longer it lives, if it should live, tlte 
plainer will it be seen, that, in spite of 
polemical emotion, it was a work of his« 
to>y, a work of faith, of truth, and of 
sincerity; — on what, then, could 1 have 
set my heart more ? ’* 

In a Spirit w'orthy of these feeling^, 
the anther contends strongly for the 
benefits of maternal education on the 
character of sons. We shall give the 
passage in the original, as it contains 
a good deal that is Fi'cnch, and a great 
deal that is beautiful : — 

** Quand on songe quo la vie moyenne 
est si courte, qu*£ii si grand nombre 
d’hommes meureiit tout jeunes, on 
besite d'abr^er cette premiere, cette 
meilleure epoque de la vie, Tenfant, 
libre sous la mere, vit dans la grace et 
non dans la loi. Mats s'il est vrai, 
comme je pciisc,que cc temps qn’on croit 
perdu est ^ustemenl Tepoque unique, 
preeieuse, irreparable, ou, parmi ies 
jeux puerils, le genius sacre ossaye son 
premier essor, la saison od les ailc>s 
pousseiit, od Taiglon s'essayc a voler 
. . Ah ! de grace, ne rabr^ea pas. 
ebassex pas avant le tem{)s cet homme 
nouveau du paradis maternel ; encore 
un jour ; domain a la bonne heure, m^ 
Dieu ! U sera bien temps ; deuuun, ii se 
courbera au travail, il rampera ear son 
sillon. . . . Aujourdlluilaissez-le encore, 
qu'il preone largement la force et la 
vie, qu'il aspire d*un grand cosur Pair 
vitale de la liberte. 

** Une education trop exigeante, trop 
zblce, inquidte, est un danger pour les 
enfonts. On augmente toujours la 
masse d’6tudo et de science, les acqui- 
sitions exterieures ; I'interieur succombe. 
Oelui-ci n’est que latin, tel autre n’est 
qiie math^matiques. Od est l*hommc, je 
vous prie ? Et c'dtait ]*homme juste- 
' Blent qu’aimait et menageait la mere. 
•C'est Imqu'elle respectait dans les ecarts 
lie ren&nt Elle semblait retirer son 


action, sa siurvbjilance afin qu’il 

agit, quTl fdt' libre et fort. Mais, en 
meme temps, elle I'entourait toujours 
comme d'un invisible embrassement. 

11 y a un p^ril, je le Sms bien, dans 
cette ^ucation de I'amour. Ce que 
Tumour veut et desire par-dessus tout, 
c'est*de s'immoler, de sacrifier tout — 
mtcrets, couvonances, habitudes, la vie 
s*tl Ic faiit. ‘ 

‘‘X’objet de cette immolation peut, 
dans son egoisme enfantin, recevnir, 
comme chase due, tons les sacrifices, se 
laisser traitor cn idole,inorte,immo)jlle, 
et dovc'iiir d'autant plus incapable 
d'action qu'on agira plus pour lui. * 

“ Danger reel, mats balance parTarn- 
bition ardente du oaMtr maternel, qui 
proscpio toujours place sur Tenfant une 
esperance iufinie, et brdle de la r^liscr. 
Toute mere de quelquc valenr a une 
feruie foi, e'est que son fils doit etre 
un li^os — dans I’action ou dansla science, 
il iTimporte. T out ce qui lui a fait defaut 
dans sa triste ex{)crieDce de ce monde, ii 
va, lui, ce [letit enfant, le realiser. 1 .es mi > 
seres du present sont rachetees d'ava.vce 
par ce splendide avenir : tout est misera- 
ble aujourd'liui ; qu'il grandiose, et tout 
sera grand. O poesic ! 0 esperance ! 
od sont les limites de la pensee mater- 
nello ? Moi, je ue suis qu'uue femme ; 
mais voici uu homnic. J'ai donm* un 
homme au moude. ITne seule eltOMf 
Tembarrasse — Tenfant sera- t-il un Bona- 
parte, un Voltaire, ou un Newton ? 

S'il faut absolument pour cola qu'il la 
qnitt^,ch bien ! qu'il aille,qu’iis eloigne, 
elle y consent ; s’il faut qu'elle s’arrnche 
le emur, elle s’arrachera le <*a‘ur. 
L amour est capable de tout, et d’ituiiio- 
ler Tumour mcme. Oui, qu'il parte, qu'il 
Buive sa grande destinee, qu'il accora- 
plisse le beau revc qiTelie fit quand elle 
le portait dans son sein, ou sur ses ge- 
noux. £t alors, chose incroyable, cette 
femme craintive, qui tout - h - Thenre 
n’osait le voir marcl^r seul sans crain- 
dre qu’il ne tombat, elle est deveiiue si 
brave qu’elle Tenvoie dans les carridres 
les plus basardeoses, sur mer, ou bien 
encore dans cette rude guerre d'Afrique. 
Elle tremble, elle meurt d'hiqui^tudo, et 
pourtant elle pers'ste. Qui pent la sou- 
tenir? — sa foi. L’enfant ne peut pas 
perir puis-qu’il doit dtre un hdrog. 

Il revient Qu'il est change ! Moi I 
ce fier soldat, e'est mon Parte 
enfant, il revient homme. 11 a hfite de se 
marier. Voila un autre sacrifice, et qui 
n'est pas le moins grand. 11 faut qu’il 
en oime une antre •, U faut que la mere, 
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pour qiSi n toi^tfUTs 1e pre- 

mier, n^atf 'en lui d^sormaui que la ae- 
conde place — une place bien petite, helas ! 
aux moments de passion. Alurs elle so 
^diorclie et se choisit sa rivale, die 
I'aime h, cause de lui, elle la pare, elle ae 
met a la suite, et les conduit ii Tautel, et 
.tout ce quVlic y demandc, eVst dc ne 
pas utre oublie.;.*^ 

A word uow as to the application 
4o our own case of the leading views 
already suggested* It may be thought 
that the moral they most chiarly iucul> 
catc would point to our fellow coilli- 
try men in Ireland. But we own we 
have a difToreut reading of the lesson, 
and consider ti*at the peculiar perils 
liere described must as yet have boxin 
scarcely felt among the priesthood of 
a peasantry. It is in circles where 
there is less piiysical privation and 
more sentiiiieiital excitement, that the 
t'.vils of spiritual fascination and 
domestic division arc likely to arise. 

Michelet has shown that “ Direc- 
tion,” in Us worst forms, did not ter- 
uiiiiute with tlie seventeenth ceiituiy, 
liut has revived in his own times. 
Wo may be allowed to follow out his 
opinions, and suggest that elosuits 
and Directors aix' not confined to the 
liomish faith. It behoves even a 
I’rotcstant ptiople to be on their guard 
against the reeuiTeiice of Popery and 
its practices umlor a new aspect. 
The same en-oueous position# may be 
reached from opposite directions. The 
same constitutional malady may show’ 
itself ill dififerent diseases. Cuisai' 
was inaccessible to all Hatter}’, exciqit 
that which told him he hated tlatterers. 
And many are most in danger of 
Popish iwixir when it approaches 
under an ultra-Protestant disguise. 
We are saved, indeed, from the evils of 
a celibatary clei'gy. Wc are not ex- 
posed to tliat ignorance or that envy 
of family life which such an Institution 
involves. But ambition and interest 
w ill supply the place of most other \ices j 
and we shall be wise to watch whether 
the same battle is not now being fou^it 
among ourselves, and for the same im- 
mediate object — the occupancy of the 
female heart. The pictures that have 
been sometimes drawn of our own 
doin^ may have only a limited re- 
semmanco. Methomst preachers, 
and evangelical vicars, may be exag- 
gerated delineations or more individual 
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portraits. But stUl, is it not true that 
the minds of our women, particularly 
those that are unmarried or childless, 
are hore,^as well as in France, sought 
to bo engrossed, and alienated from 
their natural attachments, through 
priestly influences and for priestly 
purposes? Look at any new sect 
spriugiug up among us — Look at the 
last example of the kind, where a 
peculiar religious body is forcing or 
feeling its way tow’ards an ascendency. ^ 
Powerful as it serins to be in numbers ' 
and in wealth, in what does its -main 
strength consist? It was frankly 
avow'ed by one of its apostles, th# the 
female mind alone seemed properly fit- 
ted to appreciate its tea<tts. A strange 
confession ! AVe doubt if Luther, 
Calvin, or Knox, w’oiild have boasted 
of such a fact as characterizing the 
religions movements to which they 
gave an impulse. In the purity of 
female feelings we may have a secu- 
rity that any system that recommends 
itself to woiiien, must have a fair 
semblance of goodness as it appears 
in their eyes : but it does not follow 
tltat their apprubatiou is a test of its 
geiinine excellence, or of its actual con- 
formity with the type which it pro- 
fesses to represent. It is no novelty 
in the history of human naturc, that 
evil makes its first attempts on the 
weakness of w’onian. Whatever is 
calculated strongly to excite the af- 
fections will gain the hearts of the 
more susceptible sex; and, without the 
aid of stronger Intellects, they will 
run a risk of following after delusive 
lights, aud may be found as often to 
be the votaries of an amiable aud at- 
tractive error, as the asseitors of a 
severe aud sober truth. We would 
take leave to affiiTU, that a religious 
creed or constitution mmong whose 
supporters a vast preponderance of 
females was to be found, stood in a 
dubious position, and w'os open to the 
suspicion that its principles cannot 
stand examination by the standards 
of reason and argument. Certain it is 
that this severance of the sexes by 
religious distinctions is an unnatural 
state of society, and a serious evil. 
It is acoompauiedtoo, and aggravated, 
by another source of danger. The 
system of hanging the faith and feel- 
ings on the lips of a man, as if he were 
a special messenger ft'om heaven, is 
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nibbing eli^ than Popery, and goes to 
put a pope in every pulpit. Incessant 
sermons, itinerant speeches, public 
meetings, devotional assemblies, form 
a round of excitement of a dangerous 
and deceptive kind, and are little else 
than a species of decent dissipation. 
The constant intervention of a favo- 
rite or fashionable minister in all the 
exercises of religion, identifies too 
much the sacred subject Itself with 
the individual who presides over It ; 
while theatrical exhibitions of extem- 
poraneous oratory aud flights of fancy, 
make the ordinary ritual of public 
woii^ip, or the quiet practice of pri- 
vate devotion, seem tame and trivial. 
The tendency of the evil is, that the 
direct access to a communion with 
above is barred against the deluded 
and dependent devotee, much in the 
same manner as the votaries of Ro- 
manism are driven for aid to the in- 
termediate intercession of the Virgin 
and the Saints. If the devotion of 
women is to be maintained mainly by 
the presence and pei*sonal influences 
of a spiritual guide ^nd prompter, the 
selection ought to be made in accor- 
dance with other principles. The sub- 
stitution of the priest or preacher in 
the place of the husband or guardian, 
presnpposes or foreshows a subversion 
more or less of the most essential 
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redati<ms of family life. Tlie neces- 
sity of resorting to this means of 
gaining or maintaining power must de- 
grtide the clergy who depend on it, by 
tempting them to arts of flattery and 
excitement, and by con-upting their 
stylo of instruction to suit the tastes 
merely of the more, sensitive section 
of our species, at the sacriflee of that 
due proportion of more solid aud 
intellectual grounds of thought and 
principle, which arc needed to in- 
fluence thoroughly the understandings 
of men. The remedy here also is to 
bo found in a similar course of con- 
duct to what has been formerly sug- 
gested. Let the heads of every house 
do eveiy thing in their power to call 
into exercise the good sense and na- 
tural feeling of the females who are 
dependent upon them, at thesame time 
that tliey give its due place to that ail- 
important subject whicli is the occa- 
sion of the ciTor. By a judicious mix- 
ture of sympathy and sober feeling, 
they may counteract the extraneous 
mfluenccs that arc now at work, and 
restore peace to the family, by uniting 
its members in the practice of a calm 
and rational piety, of which, out-ol- 
doors, the best assistance and safe- 
guard are to be found in the time- tried 
doctrines and disci]>line of our Tuo- 
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MY COLLEGE F^NDS. 

No. II. 

Hosagb Leicestbb. 


Oxford ! Alma Mater ! not to love 
thee were indeed the ingratitude of a 
degenerate son. I^et the whiners of 
the Conventicle rail at thee for a 
mother of heretics, and the Joseph 
Iltttnes of domestic economy propose 
to adapt the scale of tliy expenses to 
their own narrow notions — 1 uphold 
thee to be the queen of all hunian in- 
stitutions — the incarnated union of 
Church and State — royal in thy reve- 
nues as in thy expenditure — thy doc- 
ti-inc as orthodox as thy diiiuers, thy 
politics as sound as thy port. 

Oxford 1 who are they that rail at 
her? wlio dare to lift their voice 
against that seat of high and holy 
memories y The man who boasts a 
private education, (so private, that 
his most intimate friends have never 
found it mit,) wft, innocent himself 
of all academic experiences and asso- 
ciations, grudges to others that supe- 


riority which they never boast indeed, 
but to which his secret soul bears en- 
vious witness. Or the rich, noncon- 
formist, risen perhaps from obscurity 
to a rank in society which gives him 
the choice of indulging either his 
spleen or his pride-— either to sead his 
eldest son as a gentleman-common- 
er to Christ-Church, to swallow the 
Tliirty-ninc Articles with his cham- 
pagne ; or to have bis fling at the 
Church through her universities — 
accusing Churchmen of bigotry, and 
exclusiveness, and illiberality, be- 
cause Dissenters do not found col- 
leges.* Or, worse than all, the un- 
worthy disciple who (like the noxious 
jdaiit that has grown up beneath the 
shade of some goodlj*^ tree) has drawn 
no nobility of .^nl from the associa- 
tions which surrounded his ungrateful 
youth ; for w'hom all the reality aud 
romance of academic education were 


* AVliy do not these universal rational religionists found colleges for themselves, 
and got an univ(>rsity established on a scale of splendour commensurate with their 
liberality, so as to cut out Oxford, with its antiquated notions, altogether ? JJow 
very funny it would be ! It must be the absurdity of the idea that prevents them 
— it cannot be stinginess as to the means. Fancy Oxford in the hands of the 
three denominations! the under-graduates hauled up for cutting meeting! — a 
■\Vesleyan proctor, delighting in black gowns, stopping by mistake a Quaker 
Freshman, with a reproof for being in broad-brim instead of academicals, and 
being aiisviered w ith Friend, I am not of thy persuasion !‘* Then the dissent- 
ing DJ).s flocking to the university sermon at Mount Pisgah Chapel, (late St 
Mary's,) wherein all denominational topics were to be carefully avoided, and the 
sharp look-out that would be kept upon any preacher whose harangues savoured 
of bigotry ! Then the boat-races ; fancy the Independents’ bJat bumping the 
Particular Baptists', and the Quakers’ colours — drab-aiid-all-drab — floating at the 
hea^of the flag-stafi'! And as to ** tufts" — ^that vile distinction which indepen- 
dent M.F.s are so indignant at — w'hy, if a dissenting nobleman — even the seventh 
son of an Irish peer — were to be had for love or money, what a price he would 
fetch ill such an Utopia of nonconformity ! Nay, if they could get even a Nova 
Scotia baronet — a Sir Anybody Anytlung — we know pretty well w’hat a fuss they 
would make about him. There is no such fawner on the aristocracy, if he has but 
a chance of getting any thing out of them, as a parvetiu by birth, a liberal in poli- 
tics, and an Independent by " religious persuasion,'* 

The great danger, I suppose, would be, lest some more than usually noncon- 
forming under-graduate should start a ** connexion of lus oWn, and proceed to 
argue that all the university authorities, heads of houses and all, were under an 
awful delusion, and that it was a necessary consequence of civil and religious 
libertyi that under-graduates should elect their own tutors and proctors, and be 
governed on the voluntary principle. 
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alike in rain : sneering^at tie honoW 
whiGh be eonld not obtain ^ denying' 
the existence of opportunities* which 
he neglected ; the basest of approvers, 
he quotes to his own eternal infamy 
the scenes of riot and dissipation, the 
alternations of idleness and extrava- 
gance, which make up his sole recol- 
lections of the university : and look- 
ing, without one glance of affection, 
upon the face of his fair and graccftil 
mother, makes the chance mole, or 
the early nTlnklc, which he traces 
there.; the subject of his irreverent 
jest, forgets the kindness of which he 
was unworthy, and remembers for 
evil the wholesome discipline which 
was irksome only to such as him. 

** Non h®c jocossB conreniuut lyrae ; ” 

I admit mine is not the tongue or pen 
for such a subject ; and Oxford has, I 
hope, no lack of abler champions. 
But it was geese, yon know, who 
once saved the Capitol ; and T must 
have my hiss at the iniquitous quack- 
eries >vhicli people s^'k to pei^ctrate 
under the taking title of University 
Reform. And w’hen T, loving Oxford 
as I do, sec some of her own sons 
an*aycd against lier, I can only re- 
member this much of niy philosophy 
— ^that there are oases when to be 
angry becomes a duty. ^Icn w’ho, 
knowing nothing of the universities 
from experience, think proper to rim 
them down, succeed at all events in 
exposing one crying evil — the ab- 
surdity of meddling with what one 
does not understand. W e w ho knoiv 
better may afford to smile at once at 
their spite and their ignorance. But 
he who lifts his voice against the mo- 
ther that bore him, can fix no darker 
blot upon her fame than the disgi'acc 
of having given birth to him. 

Show me the man who did not like 
Oxford, and 1 will show you either a 
sulky misanthrope or an affected ass. 
Many, many indeed, arc the unpleas- 
ant recoflections which, in the case of 
nearly all of us, will mingle with the 
joy with which we recall our college 
days. More than the ghosts of duns 
departed, perhaps, unpaid ; more than 
the heart-burnings of that visionary 
fj^lowsk^y for which wc were beaten 
(we verily believe, unfairly) by a 
neck : more than tl^et loved and lost 
Idefll'W a' first dass, which we deser- 


ved, hut did not get, (the opinions of 
onr examiners not coinciding in that 
point with our own ;) yes, more than 
all these, come forcibly to many 
minds, the self-accusing silent voice 
that whispers of time wasted and 
talents misapplied — kind advice, 
which the lieat of youth misconstrued 
or neglected — jewels of price that 
once lay strewini upon the golden 
sands of life, then wantonly disre- 
garded, or picked up but to be flung 
aw’ay, and which tlic tide of advan- 
cing years has covered from our view 
for ever— ble.sscd opportunities of ac- 
quiring wisdom, Iniman and divine, 
which never can return. 

Yet in spite of all this, if there bo' 
any man who can say that Oxford is 
not to him a land of pleasant memo- 
ries, “ M>jt* ifcoi •7r»^tnTiOs yevo/ro”— 
which is, being freely translated, 
“May he never put his legs under 
my mahogany” — that’s all. 1 never 
knew him yet, and have no wish to 
make his ac<piaintanc('. Ho may 
have carried ofl* every po.s.sible uni- 
versity honour for what I ^re ; he is 
more hopelessly stupid, in my view 
of things, than if he had been plucked 
fifteen times. If he was fond of read- 
ing, or of talking about reading ; fond 
of limiting, or talking about hunting ; 
fond of w alking, riding, rowing, leap- 
ing, or any possible exercise besides 
dancing ; if he loved pleasant gar- 
dens or solemn cloisters ; leaiTicd re- 
tirement or unleanied jollification — 
in a w'ord, if he had any imaginable 
human sympathies, and cared for 
any thing besides himself, he would 
have liked Oxford. Men’s tastes 
differ, no doubt ; but to have spent > 
four years of the spring of one’s life 
in one of the most magnificent cities 
and best societies in the world, and 
not to have enjoyed it — this is not a 
variety of taste, but its privationT 
I fancy there is a mistaken opinion 
yeiy prevalent, that young and fool- 
ish, older and wiser, are synonymous 
terms. Stout gentlemen of a certain 
age, brimful of proprieties, shake their 
heads alarmingly, and'talk of the folly 
of boys ; as if they were tlie only 
fools. And if at any time, in the 
fulness of their hearts, they refer to 
some freak of their own youth, they 
appear to do it with a sort of axiology 
to themselves, that such wise indi-^ ^ 
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vidnals as they are now should ever 
have done such things I And as the 
world stands at present, it is the old 
story of the Lion and the Painter; 
the elderly gentlemen are likely to 
have it their own way; they say 
what they like, while the young ones 
are content to do what they like. And 
the more absui'dity a man displays in 
his teens, (and some, it must be con- 
fessed, are absurd enough,) the more 
insupportable an air of wisdom does 
he put on when he gets settled. And 
as there is no hoi>e of these sedate 
-jrentry being sent to College again to 
teach the rising generation of imdcr- 
grad nates the art of precocious gra- 
vity, and still h*ss hope of tlicir ar- 
riving at it of themselves, perhaps 
there is no hann in mooting the (jues- 
tion on neutral ground, whether such 
a consummation as that of putting 
old heads upon young shoulders is al- 
tog(*tlier desirable. 

Wlierefore, 1, Frank Hawthorne — 
beiug of the age of nine -and -twenty, 
or thercal)onts, and of sound mind, 
and about to I’cnounce for ever all 
vlaiiii and title to be conswlered a 
young man ; having maiTiod a wife, 
and left sack and all other bad habits ; 
ha\ iiig 110 longer any fellowship with 
iinder-gradnatea, or army subs, or 
medical students, or 3 'oiiiig men about 
town, or any other class of tlie hete- 
rogeneous frregulai’s who make up 

Voting England ’’-—being a perfectly 
disinterested party in the (piestioii, 
inasmuch as liaving lost my reputa- 
tion for youth, I have never acquired 
one for wisdom— h(‘reby raise my 
voice against the intolerable cant, 
w'hich assumes every man to be a 
iiare-brained scapegrace at twenty, 
and a Solomon at forty-five. Youth 
flows wild oats, it may bo ; too many 
men in more advanced life seem to 
me to sow no crop of any kind. There 
are empty fools at all ages ; but an 
old fool,” &c., (musty as the proverb 
is, it is rather from neglect than over- 
application.) T have known men by 
the dosen, who in their youth were 
either empty-headed coxcombs or 
noisy sots; does my reader think 
that any given number of additional 
years has made them able statesmen, 
sound lawyers, or erudite divines? 
that because they have become ho- 
nonrable by a seat in Pailiamcnt, 


learned by courtesy, reverend by 
office, they are therefore really more 
useful members of society than when 
they" lounged the High Street, or 
woke the midnight echoes of the 
quadrangle? Nay, life is too short 
for the leopard to change his spots, 
or the Ethiopian his skin ; one can 
but pare the claws of the first, and 
put a suit of the last European fashion 
upon the other. 

Let any man rnn over in his own 
mind tlie list of those school and col- 
lege companions with whom, after 
the lapse of ten years or so, he has 
still an opportunity of occasionally 
renewing Ills acquaintance, and judg- 
ing of tlie effect which time has had 
uiK>u their habits and characters. In 
how many cases can he trace any 
material alteration, beyond what re- 
sults from the mere accidents of time 
and place? He finds, it is to be 
hoped, good principles developed, 
warm impulses ripened into active 
habits, exaggerations softened down, 
(for I am giving liim credit for not 
choosing his coifipauions, even in 
youth, among the vicious in heart and 
principle;) but if he finds in any 
wd\at lie can call a cfuinge at all, then 
I ask, in how many instances is it a 
change for the better? or docs he 
not find it rather where there was no 
sterling value in the metal, w^hich, as 
the gloss of youth weal's off, loses its 
onh’^ charm ? 

Thirty is tlic turning-point of a 
man’s life ; w'hcn marrying becomes a 
now-or-never sort of business, and 
dinners b(;gin to delight him more 
than dancing. As 1 said just now, 
then, I stand Just at the comer ; and, 
looking round before 1 turn it, 1 own 
somewhat of a shyness ihe com- 
paijj’ of those “ grave and reverend 
seniors” who are to be my fellow- 
travellers bei'caftei' through life. There 
are certain points on tvhich 1 fear we 
are scarce prepareff to agree. 1 mast 
have one window open for the firsf 
few miles of the journey at all events 
— that 1 may look bcliiud me. Life’s 
a fast train, and one can’t expect to 
be allowed to get out at the stations ; 
still less to ask the engineer to put 
back, because we have left our youth 
behind us. Yet there are some things 
jin wliich 1 hc^e always to be a boy ; I 
hope ever to prefer thoughtlessness to 
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lieartlessness, imprudence to selfish- 
ness, impulse to calculation. It is 
hard enough to part ^’ith all the fiery 
spirits, the glowing imaginations, the 
elasticity of mind and body which we 
lose as age creeps on ; but if, with the 
‘bright summer weather and cloudless 
skies of 3 ’’outh, to which we are con- 
tent to bid farewell, we must lose, too, 
the “sunshine of the breast”— the 
“ bloom of heai-t”— thou well might 
the poet count him happy who died 
in early spring—wlio knew nothing 
of life but its fair promises, and passed 
away in happy scepticism of the win- 
ter which was to come. 

Tdk of putting old heads upon 
young shoulders ! Heaven forbid ! It 
would but be making them stoop pre- 
maturely. If indeed we could put 
youn^^ hearts into old bodies occa- 
sionally, we might do some goc»d ; or 
if there could ever be combined in 
some fortunate individual, throughout 
his life, the good qualities peculiar to 
each successive climacteric *, if we 
could mbt just enough of the acid and 
the bitter, which dre apt to predomi- 
nate so unhappily after a long rubbing 
through the world, to qualify’ the fiery 
spirit of 3 ’outh, and prevent its sweet- 
ness fi’om cloying, the compound 
would undoubtedly be a very pleasant 
one. But this, it is to be feared, like 
many other desiderata, is too good 
to be attainable ;; and the experience 
which wc undoubtedly want in early 
life, we acquire too often at the cost 
of that freshness of heart, which na- 
ture intended as a gift still more 
valuable. 

Nowhere does the old Stagy rite 
display a more consummate know- 
ledge of what men arc made of, than 
in his contrasted characters of youth 
and age. I wonder how many of the 
old gentlemen who call themselves 
philosophers In this degenerate age, 
ever read or remember what he says 
on the subject. It is a great comfort, 
when one Is argning against so much 
collective wisdom, to feel that one has 
such authority to fall back upon ; and 
I have tbc less hesitation in bringing 
my old friend Aristotle forward to 
hmp, me, , became I can assure my 
unlearned read^a, ladles and others, 
that. I m not going to quote any 
thing j^eariy ap grave and sensible as 
modern pbilc^dpiy. “Stingy, ill- 


natured, suspicious, selfish, narrow- 
minded”— these, with scarce a re- 
deeming quality, are some of the 
choice epithets which he strings to- 
gether as the characteristics of the 
respectable old goveniors and dowagers 
of his day; while the young, although, 
as he confbases, somewhat too much 
the creatures of impulse, and indebted 
to it for some of their virtues as well 
as vices, ai‘e tmstful towards others, 
honest in themselves, open>handed 
and o|)en- hearted, warm friends and 
brave enemies. It is true, he ob- 
serv'Cs, they have, in a large degree,* 
the fault common to all honest men, 
they are “ easily humbugged ; ” a 
failing which periiaps may let ns into 
the secret of their sitting down so 
quietly under the imputation of a him- 
dred others. He urges, too, else- 
where, a fact I am not disposed to 
battle about, that young men do not 
make good philosophers ; but this is 
in a book which he wrote for *hc use 
of his own son, wherein he probably 
thought it his duty to take the con- 
ceit out of his hefr> apparent ; bnt if 
he ever allowed the young philosopher 
to get a sight of the other book con- 
taining the two characters aforesaid, 
it may be doubted whether he found 
him as “easily humbugged” alter- 
w'ards. 

Hemembcr, i-eader, as I said before, 

I claim to occupy neutral ground. If 
I essay to defend youth from some 
injustice which it sufiers at the hands 
of partial judges, it is as an amateur 
advocate rather than an accredited 
champion — for I am young no longer. 
If I am rash enough to couch a lancc 
against that venerable phantom, whicli, 
under the name of Wisdom, hovers 
round gray hairs, I am but preparing 
a rod for my own back — fori feel my- 
self growing old. I admit it with a 
sigh ; but the sigh is not for the past 
only, but even more for the present. 

I mourn not so much for that which 
lime has taken away, as for the in- 
sufficien^ of that whidh it brings in- 
stead. I would rejoice to be relieved 
from the dominion of the hot follies 
of youth, if I could escape at the same 
time tlie degrading yoke of the cooler 
vices Of maturity. I do not find men , 
grow better as they grow older; wiser 
they may grow, bnt it is the wisdom 
of the Wo scarce grow less 
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scusualy less Tain, less eager after 
what we l^ink pleasure ; 1 would we 
continued as generous and as warm. 
We gain the cunning to veil our pas- 
sions, to regulate even our vices ac- 
cording to the scale (and that no par- 
simonious one) which what we call 
“ society” allows ; we lose the enthu- 
siasm which ill some degree excused 
onr follies, with the light-beartedness 
which made them delightful. Few 
men among ns are they who can look 
back upon the years gone by, and not 
feel that, if these may justly be charged 
with folly, the writing of the accusa- 
tion that stands against their riper 
age is of a graver sort. 

It is melancholy, rather than amn- 
sing, to hear men of a certain age 
rail against the faults and extrava- 
gance of their juniors. Anm*y that 
they themselves are no longw young, 
they visit with a rod of iron such an 
intolerable oficnce in others. Even 
iicwspapcu's have of late been eloquent 
against the disgusting immoralities of 
breaking knockers and bonneting po- 
licemen. 'J'he Tunes turns censor upon 
such all “ ungenllcmanly outrage;” 
the WeeJitif DesptUch has its projiriety 
shocked by such freaks of the aris- 
tocracy;” and both, in their zeal to 
reprobate olTences so dangerous to the 
best interests of society, sacriticc souic- 
wliat of that “ valuable space” which 
should Irave been devoted to the bul- 
letin of the health, or the history of 
the travels, of the “ gallant ofticer” 
who last deliberately shot his friend 
in a duel ; or tlie piquant details of 
the last cr/wi. con., with the extraordi- 
nary disclosures expected to be made 
by the “ noble defendant.” Society 
has no sympatliy with vices to which 
it has no temptation ; it might have 
done foolish things in its day, but has 
long ago seen the folly of them. So 
we make a graceful acknowledgment 
of having been wrong once, for the 
sake of congratulating ourselves upon 
being so very right now. 

LeMie then, for some few moments, 
recall those scenes which, on the stage 
of life, have passed away for ever ; 
and forgetting, as memory loves to 
do, the evil that was m them, let it be 
not idle repining to lament the good. 

Oh 1 dai*k yet pleasant quadrangle, 
round whose wide are|t I might wan- 
, der now, a stranger amon^ strangers, 


where are they who once gave life and 
mirth to cheer those ancient walls? 
There were full a sdore of rooms, con- 
genial /ares, in which no hour of day 
or night would have found me other 
than a welcome guest. 1 had Mends, 
yea, friends, within those pi*ison-like 
windows — ^warm hearts walled in by 
thy cold grey stones — friends that had 
thoughts, and feelings, and pursuits in 
common— -who were not hospitable in 
^rds alone, suffering each other's pro- * 
sence with well-concealqd ennui— but 
friends in something more than in the 
name. In vain, among the cold con- 
ventionalities of life, shall 1 look for 
the w'ai'm and kindly welcome, the 
sympathy of feeling, the unrestrained 
yet courteous familiarity of intercourse, 
which was part and parcel of a col- 
lege life ; and if for this only I should 
say of Oxford, that 1 shall not look 
upon its like again — if for this only, 1 
doubt whether the years of my youth- 
ful pilgrimage were altogether evil, 
who shall gainsay me? Where, or in 
what society of wise, and orderly, and 
respectable grown-up children,” shall 
1 find the sincerity and warm-heart- 
edness that once were the atmosphere 
of my daily life ? "Where is the friend 
of my maturer choosing, into whoso 
house I can walk at any time, and 
feel sure I am no intruder ? Where 
is the man, among those with whom I 
am by hai’d fate compelled to asso- 
ciate, who docs not measure his re- 
gard, his hospitality,* his very smiles, 
by my income, my station in society — 
any thing but by myself? Older and 
wiser !— oh yes !— youthful fi*iendship 
is very foolish in such matters. 

But 1 suppose T must put up, as I best 
may, with the accumulating weight of 
years and wisdom. It won't do to 
give up one^s degree, and begin again 
at the university, even if they leave 
ns a university worth going to. At 
all events, one could not go back and 
find there those “ old familiar faces” 
that made it what it was ; and it is 
more pleasant to look upon it all^the 
place and its old occupants — as still 
existing in some dream-land or other, 
than to return to find an old acquaint- 
ance in eveiy stick and stone, while 
every hummyace and voice is strange 
to us. “ 

Yet one does meet friends in old 
scenes, sometimes, when the meeting 
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is as unexpected iks dell^itfat And 
just 80 , in my last visit to Oxford, 
did I stadtble upon Horace Leicester. 
We met in the quadrangle where 
we had parted some six years back, 
just .as we might if we had snpped 
together the night before; wlieiHias 
we had been all the time hundreds oi 
miles asunder : and we met as unre- 
strainedly, only far more cordially. 
Neither of ns bad much time to spare 
* in Oxford, but we dined together of 
course ; talked over old friends, and 
told old stories. As to the first, it 
was strange enough to moralize upon 
the afler-foituiies of some of our can- 
temporaries. One — of whom, for ha- 
bitual absence from lectures, and 
Other misdemeanours many and va- 
rious, the tutors had prophesied all 
manner of evil, and who had been 
dismissed by the Principal at hU 
final leave-taking, with the remark 
that he was the luckiest man he had 
ever known, inasmuch as having been 
perseveringly idle without being 
plucked, and mixed up iu every row 
without being rusticate^ was now 
working bard day and night as a bar- 
rister, engaged as a junior on com- 
mittee business the whole Session, 
and never taking a holiday except on 
the Derby day. The ugliest little 
rascal of our acquaintance, and as 
stupid as a post, was married to a 
pretty girl with a fortune of thirty 
thousand. Another, and one of the 
best of ns — Charley White — who 
united the business habits of a man 
with the frolic of a schoolboy, and 
who ought to have been added to the 
roll of the College benefactors, as 
having been the founder of the Crick- 
et and the Whist Clnb, and restored 
to its old place on the river, at much 
cost and pains, the boat which had 
been withdrawn for the last five years, 
and redneed the sundry desultory 
idlenesses of the under-gradnatcs into 
something like method and order— 
Charl^ White was now rector of a 
pocMT and popnlons parish in York- 
shire, busily engaged' in building a 
new church and schools, opening Pro- 
vident Societies, and shutting up beer- 
shops, and instructing the rising ge- 
neraritm of his parishioners in cate- 
chism and orient alterahtely. .While 
the steadiest <1 was very .uear saying 
the only nteia4y man) among our 


mutual acquaintance, who looked at 
every • sixpence before he spent it, 
checked his own washing-lists, went 
to bed at ten o'clock, and was in short 
an exemplary character, (he was hold 
out to me, on my first entrance, as a 
valuable acquaintance for any young 
man, but I soon despaired of success- 
fully imitating so bright a model) — 
weU, this gentleman having been taken 
into partnership, som<*what prema- 
turely perhaps on the strength of the 
aforesaid reputation, by his father's 
firm — they were Liverpool merchants 
of high standing— had thought pro- 
per, disgusted probably with the dis- 
sipations and immoralities of trade, to 
retire to America in search of purity 
and indepeiideuce, without going 
through the tbrm of closing liis ac- 
counts with the bouse. The Liver- 
pudleians, indeed, accoi*ding to Ho- 
race's account, ga\ e a somewhat ugly 
name to the transaction ; he hatl been 
cashier to the firm, they said, who 
w'crc minus some tens of thousands 
thereby; but as the senior partner 
was known to have smoked cigars at 
a preparatory school (thereby show'- 
ing wliat he would have done had he 
b<Hin sent to Oxford,) wliercas our 
friend was always “ a steady man," E 
leave the reader to judge wliich party 
is entitled to the most credit. 

It w as after wo had separated that 
a friend of mine, not an Oxford man, 
who had dined witli us, and appeared 
much amused by some of lii>race’.-4 
reminiscences, asked me the very 
puzzling question, “ Was your friend 
Leicester what they call a ‘ rowing 
man’ at College?" Now, I protest 
altogether against the division of un- 
der-graduates into reading mou and 
rowing men, as arbitrary and most 
illogical ; there being a gi'eat many 
w^ho have no claim to be reckoned 
cither iu one class or the other, and a 
great many who hover between both. 
And this imaginary distinction, exist* 
ing as it notoribusly does at Oxford, 
and fostered and impressed nptfli men 
by the tutora, (often nnintentionally, 
or with the very best intentions,) is 
productive in many cases of a gi*eat 
deal of harm. A man (or if you 
please) is taught to believe, upon liia 
very first entrance, that one of these 
eharacters will infajlibly ding to him, 
and that ho has only to choose he* 
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tw8en the twa For the imaginary 
divialon creates a real one ; in mttnv 
colleges, a man who joins a boat^s 
crew, or a cricket club, or goes ont^ 
now and then with the harriers, is* 
looked npon with suspicion by the 
authorities at once; and by a veiy 
natural conseqnence, a man who wants 
to read his live or six hours a-day 
quietly, finds that some of his pleasant- 
est companions look npon him asaslow 
coach. l5o, probably . before the end 
of his first term, he is hopelessly com- 
mitted, at nineteen, to a consistency 
of character rarely met with at fifty. 
If bo lays claim to the reputation of a 
reading man, and has an eye to the 
loaves and fishes in the way of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, he is compelled, 
by the laws of his caste^ to renounce 
some of the most sensible and hoaltlifiil 
umnsements which a nnivorsity life 
offers. He must load a very "hum- 
drum sort of life indeed. It is not 
enough that he should be free from 
the stains of vice and immorality; 
that his principles and habits should 
be. those of a gentleman; that he 
should avoid excesses, and be obser- 
vant of discipline, ; this the university 
would have a right to expect from ail 
who are candidates for her honours 
and emoluments. But there is a con- 
ventional character which he must 
put on besides this. I say “ put on 
because, however natural it may be 
to some men, it cannot possibly be so 
to all. His exercise must be taken 
at stated times and places: it must 
consist principally of walking, whether 
he be fond of it or- not, varied occa- 
sionally by a solitary skiffing expedi- 
tion down \he river, or a game of 
billiards with some very steady friend 
on the sly. His dress must exhibit 
either the negligence of a sloven, (in 
case he be an aspirant foi* very high 
honouiw indeed,) or the grave preci- 
sion of a respectable gentleman of 
forty. He must eschew all such va- 
nities as white trousers and well -cut 
boots. Bfc must be profoundly igno- 
rant of all university intelligence that 
does not bear in some way on the 
schools; must be utterly indifferent 
what boat is at the head of the river,- 
or whether Di-ake’s hounds are fox or 
harriers. He must never be seen out 
of bis rooms except at loctnre before 
two o'clock, and never return to a 


wine-party after ;ehapd. His judg- 
ment of tbe merits of port and sherry 
must be confined principally to the 
fact of one being red and the other 
' white, and tbe compounding of punch 
must be to him a mysteiy unfathom- 
able. Now, if he can be, or assume 
to be, all this, then lie will be admit- 
ted into the most orthodox and steady 
set in his college ; and,if he have, be- 
sides, an ordinary amount of scholar- 
ship, and tact enough to talk judi- 
ciously about his books and his read- 
ing, he may get up a very fair repu- 
tation indeed. And when at his final 
examination he makes, as nine-tenths 
of such men do make, a grand crash, 
and his name comes out in the third 
or fourth class, or he get “ gulfed” 
altogether — it is two to one but his 
friends and hts tutor look upon him, 
and talk of him, as rather an ill-used 
individual. He was “ unlucky in his 
examination” — “ the essay did not 
suit him”— they w^ere “quite surprised 
at his failure” — “ his health was not 
good the last term or two” — “ he w as 
too neiTous.” • These are cases which 
have occurred in every man’s experi- 
ence : men read ten hom’s a-daj', with 
a watch by their side, cramming in 
stuff that they do not understand, are 
talked about as “ sure firsts” till one 
gets sick of their very names, assume 
all the airs which really able men sel- 
dom do assume, and take at last an 
equal degree with othcra who have 
been acquiring the same amount of 
knowledge with infinitely less preten- 
sion, and who, without moping the 
best ])art of their lives in an artificial 
existence, will make more useful mem- 
bers of society in the end. “ How 
was it,” said an old lady in the coun- 
try to me one day, “ that young Mr 
C did not get a ffrst class? 1 un- 

derstand he read very hard, and 1 
know' he refused every invitation to 
dinner when he was down here in the 
summer vacation?” “That was the 
reiy reason, my dear madam,” said 
I ; “ yon may depend npon it.” She 
stared, of course j but I believe I w as 
not far out. 

Let men read as much as they will, 
and as bard as they will, on any sub- 
jects for which they have the ability 
and inclination ; but never let them 
suppose they are to lay down one code - 
of iiraoUoe to suit all tempers and ^ 
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constitntioiis. Cannot a man be a 
Scholar, and a gentleman, and a good 
feltow at the same time? 

And, after all, where is the broad 
moral distinction between these soi~ 
dkant ateady men, and those whom 
they are pleased to consider as “ row* 
ing** characters? it has always seem* 
ed to me rather apociyphal. If a man 
thinks proper to amuse himself with 
a chorus in ^ own rooms at one 
o*clock in' the morning, it seems hard- 
ly, material whether it be Greek or 
English—Sophocles or Tom Moore. 
It*s a matter of taste, and tastes differ. 
Nor do I think the morality of Ho- 
race or Aristophanes, or the theology 
of Lucretius, so pecidiarly admirable, 
as to render them, per se, fitter sub- 
jects for the exclusive exercise of a 
young man's faculties than “the Pick- 
wick Papers,” or “ The Rod and the 
Gun.” I have heard — (I never saw, 
nor will I believe it) — of the profanity 
of certain sporting undcr-gradnates, 
who took into chapel the racing ca- 
lendar, bound in red morocco, instead 
of a prayer-book ; I Md it to have 
been the malicious fiction of some 
would-be university reformer; but, 
even if true, I am not sure that 1 
much prefer that provident piety which 
I have noticed getting up its Greek 
within the same walls by means of a 
Septnagint and Greek liturgy.* Reli- 
gion is one thing, classical learning 
another, and sporting information an- 
other ; all totally distinct, and totally 
difibrent: the first immeasurably above 
the other two, but standing equidis- 
tant from both. It docs not make a 
man one whit the better to know that 
Coraebns won the cup at Olympia b, c. 
776, than it docs to know that Priam 
did not win the St IjOgcr at Doncaster 
A. D. 1830 ; fronr all I can make out, 
the Greeks on the turf at present are 
not moeh worse than their old name- 
sakes; I dare say there was a fair 
amount of black-legism on both oc- 
casions. Men injure their moral and 
physical health by.readlng as much as 
by other things; it takes quite as 
much out bf a man, and puts as little 
M Mm to Any good p^ipose, to get np 
logic AS to pull in an eight-oar. 

. Idesldetf^ If one is to read and enter 
Into of A dozen different 

aiifilmrs, 'one round 

of physical existence seems ill fitted 


to call ont the requisite variety of 
mental powers. 1 hold that there 
are divers and sundry fit times, and 
places, and states of mind, suited to 
^different lines of reading. If a man 
is at work upon history, by all means 
let him sport oak rigidly against all 
visitors ; let him pile np his authori- 
ties and references on every vacant 
chair all round liim, and get a clear 
notion of it by five or six hours’ unin- 
terrupted and careful study. Or, if 
he has a system of philosophy to get 
up, let him sit down with his head 
cool, his wiudow’^ open, (not the one 
looking into quad.,) let him banish 
from his mind all minor matters, and 
not break off in the chain of argument 
so long as he can keep his brain clear 
and his eyes open. Even then, a good 
gallop afterwards, or a cigar and a 
glass of punch, with some lively fel- 
low who is no philosopher, will do 
him far more good than a fagging walk 
of so many measnred miles, with me 
studious coiYipamon w'hose head is 
stuffed as full of such matter as his 
owm, and whose talk will bo of dis- 
puted passages, aud dispiriting anti- 
cipations of a “ dead floorer” in the 
schools. But if a man w^aiits to make 
acquaintance with such books as Ju- 
venal, or Horace, or Aristophanes, ho 
may surely do it to quite as good 
purpose, and with far more relish, 
basking under a tree in summer, or 
with a friend over a bottle in winter. 

The false tone of society of which 
I have been speaking had its influence 
upon Horace Leicester. Coming np 
to the university from a public school, 
with a high clmracter, a fair amount 
of scholarship, and a host of acquaint- 
ances, he won the good-will at once of 
dons and of under- graduates, and bid 
fair to be as universal a favourite at 
college as he had been at Harrow. 
Never did a man enter upon an aca- 
demic life under happier auspices, nor, 
I believe, with a more thorough de- 
termination to enjoy it in every way. 
He did not look upon his emancipa- 
tion from school discipline as a license 
for idleness, nor intena to read the less 
because he could now read what he 
pleased, and when he pleased. For, 
not to mention that Horace was am- 
bitions, abd had at one time ao eye 
to Hhe doss lisir— he had' a taste for 
reading, and a strong natural talent 
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to appreciate what he read. Bafr If 
ho had a' taste for reading, he had 
other tastes as well, and, as he thought, 
not incompatible ; much as he ad* 
mired his Itoman namesake, ho could 
not devote his evenings exclusively to 
his society, but prefen*ed carrying out 
his precepts occasionally with moi’e 
modem companions; and he had no 
notion that during the next four years 
of his life he was to take an interest 
in no sports but those of the old Greeks 
and Homans, and mount no horse but 
Pegasus. Foi' a term or two, Leices- 
ter got on very well; attended lec- 
tures, read steadily till one or two 
o'clock, when tlicixT was nothing par- 
ticular going on, kept a horse, hired 
ail alarm, and seldom cut morning 
chapel, or missed a meet if within 
reasonable distance. It w as a 0001*86 
of life, w'hich, in after days, he often 
referred to with a sigh as having b<icn 
most exemplary; and I doubt whe- 
ther he was far wrong. Hut it did 
not last. For a time his gentlemanly 
manners, good humour, and good 
taste, carried it off w ith all parties ; 
but it was against the ordinary rou- 
tine, and could not hold up against 
the popular prejudice. The reading 
men eyed his top-boots with suspi- 
cion; the towing men complained he 
was growing a regular sap^ always 
sporting oak when they wanted him. 
Then his w'ine-parties w’crc a somxje 
of endless tribulation to him. Firat 
of all, he asked all those with whom 
he was most intimate among his old 
schoolfellows to meet each other, 
adding one or tw^o of his iicw' acquain- 
tances : and a pretty mess he made 
of it. Men who had sat on the sa^pe 
fonn with him and with each other at 
Harrow, and had betrayed no such 
mai'ked differences iu their tastes as 
to provm their associating very plea- 
santly there, at Oxford, he found, had 
been sepai'ated wide as the poles by 
this invisible, but impassable, line of 
demarcation: to such a degree in- 
deed, that although all had called 
upon Horace, as they had upon each 
other, before it seemed decided on 
which side they were to settle, yet 
when they now met at his rooms, they 
had become strangers beyond a mere 
civil recognition, and had not a single 
subject to converse upon in common. 
'In tact, they w'ere rather surprised 


ihail pleased to meet at all ; and H 
was in vain their host tried to get 
them to am^amate* klauy seemed 
to take a pleasure in showing how 
decidedly they belonged to one set or 
the other. One would talk of nothing 
on earth besides hunting, and sat 
silent and sulky when Horace turned 
the conversation ; another affected an 
utter ignorance of all that was going 
on in the university that was not con- 
nected with class, -lists, scholarships, &c. 
What provoked him most was, that 
some of those who gave themselves 
the most pedantic airs, and would 
have been double-ffrst class ipen un- 
deniably, if talking could have done 
it, w^ere those whose heads he well 
knew were as empty as the last bottle, 
and which made liim think that some 
men must take to reading at Oxford, 
simply because they had faculties for 
nothing else. 

At all events, Horace found the 
mixed system would not answer for 
entertaining his friends. So the next 
time ho a^ked a few of the reading 
men, some of whom he knew used to 
be good fellows, together ; and as he 
really had a tiudred taste with them 
on many subjects, he found au hour 
or so pass away very pleasantly : 
when just as he was passing the wiue 
about the third round, and his own 
brilliancy and good-humour were be- 
ginning to infect some of his guests — 
so that one grave genius of twenty 
had actually so far forgotten himself 
as to ffll a bumper by niistaker~up 
jumped the senior man of the party, 
and dcclai’ing that bo had an engage- 
ment to w alk with a friend at seven, 
politely took his leave. This was the 
signal for a general dispersion; in 
vain did Horace assui*e them they 
should have some coffee in the coi|ji* 8 e 
of an hour, and entreat some one or 
tw’o to return. Off they all went, 
with sundry smiles and shakes of the 
head, and left their unfortunate host 
sitting alone in his glory over the 
first glass of a newly opened bottle of 
claret, 

I happened to be orossing «tbo 
quadrangle from chapel in company 
with Saviic, at the moment when Lei- 
cester put his head out of his window^,, 
as if to enquire of the world in general 
what on earth he was to do with him- 
self for the next; hour or two. Savile 





ind b6gged him to 
hod though i knew but 
• U«ttoof,limi, and had nevor been in 
*U9 rocmsi before, still, as 1 was one or 
t<frtik6 his senior, there was no- 
tbing eontraiy even to Oxford cti> 
'Onette In my accompanying Savile. 
we laughed heartily when he cx- 
phciaed his dbappidnttnoot. Savile 
tried to comfort him by the assurance 
that, as ho had an hour to spare, ho 
irould sit down and help him to 
4tiish a bottle or two of claix*t with a 
, great deal of pleasure ; and was in- 
^’^ciinod to attribute the fuiluro of the 
^mveuing, in a groat nieasure, to lus 
^ name not having been included in the 
•« list of invitation** — an omission by 
which ho declared all parties had 
been the losers ; Uorace's reading 
Ifriends standing very much in need of 
some one to ]mt a little life into them, 
and himself as a candidate for a de- 
gree, having missed a fair opportu- 
nity of meeting, among so many choice 
follows, some one to put him up to 
the oxaminors' dodges.*’ Hut Lei- 
cester was irrecoverably disgusted. 
Nothing, he declared, yould ever in- 
duce him to ask a party of reading 
men to his rooms again ; and fi*om 
that hour he beoniod to eschew tel- 
lowslifp with the whole fraternity. 
Not that ho became idle all at once : 
on the contrary, 1 believe, fur home 
time he woiked on bU»adiIy, or at 
least tiled to W'oikj but he was natu- 
rally fond of society, and having failed 
to find what he vranted, teas reduced 
to make the best of sucli as he could 
find. So he gradually became ac- 
qnsunted with a set of men who, 
whatever their good qualities might 
be, had certainly no claim vihatever 
to be considered hard readers, and 
who would have considered a sym- 
posium which broke up at seven 
o'clock as unsatisfactory as a tale 
without a conclusion. Amongst these, 
his gentlemanly manners and kind- 
ness of heart made him beloved, 
wfdlp his talents gave him a kind of 
infldepes; and, though be must have 
ft^Mpetoiially that he was not alto- 
MNirlii his right place, and that, 
hhf popular qualities, be had 
^htehaa twtes and endowments with^ 
f ineii the majority of his companions 
sympathise, be was too 
lilhMiMSea t» i«Rbmpu^ 


the sabjeot, and contented himself 
with enjoying his popularity, o<mml- 
sionally falling back upon his oun 
resources, and keeping up, in a desul- 
tory kind of way, his acqnaintaiKc 
with scholarship and litel'atui'o. 'J'he 
reading men of course looked upon 
him as a lost sheep ; the tutors shook 
their heads about him ; if he did well, 
it was set down as the result of acci- 
dent; wliUe all his misdoings were 
labouring in hi-> vocation. For, agree- 
ably to the grand division aforesaid, 
Horace was now set down as a “ row- 
iiig-inuu ; ” and lie btKui made tUi* di»- 
covery, and did more thereupon to 
dcbcrve the character than lie e\er 
would have done otheiwiM*. lie uas 
very willing to go on in liis own way, 
if all parties would but let liiiu alone : 
he w'ftb not going to be made a pio.-»4 - 
lyte to long walks, and t(»Ubt and 
water, nor had he any conscienl ions 
alihorreuce of Clipper- parties ; and, ua 
his prospt»cth in lile were in no way 
dependtuit upon a class or a scdiola* 
ship, niicl he setnned to be taiitly re- 
pudiated by the hUraU ot Ids college, 
young and* old, on a(*(M)unt of some of 
ids afor<‘said het<*rodox notions ou 
the bubiect of btudy, he accubtound 
himaelt gi'aduallv to set their opinions 
at detiance ; w hdc the moderate read- 
ing, which encouragement and emu- 
lation had made easy ut school, be- 
came every day more and more 
dib tasteful. 

Iloiaces tottering reputation was 
at kiht completely o\erHel in the eyts 
of the authorities by a little uttair 
which w^as absurd enough, but in 
wliich he himbelf w'as as innocent as 
<*fy w ere. 1 1 happened that a youth- 
ful coubiu of his, w hose sole occupa- 
tion for the lust twelve mdutlis of Ids 
life had been the not o^ er Jirofttable 
one of waiting for a commSsion, had 
coiiio up to Oxford for two or three 
days, pursuant to invitation, to see a 
little of the manners aud customs of 
the inhabitants. I think he had some 
slight acquaintance with our then 
vicc-principa) — a good-natured, easy 
man — and Horace had got leave for 
him to occupy a set of veiy small, 
dark rooms, which, as the college was 
not very full, had been suffered to 
remain vacant for the last two or 
three terms ; they were so very un- 
attractive a domicile, that the last 
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Frefthman to whom they were ofSerecl, 
tifi a Hobgon’fl choice, was cnrreDtly 
rcpoited, in the plenitude of his dis- 
gust, to have taken his name oft' the 
books in»tanier. It is not usual to 
allow Btraiiji^rs to sleep within college 
W'alls at all ; but onr discipline was 
somea hat lax in those days. So Mr 
Carey had a l)cd ])iit up for him in 
the aforebuid <iuar(ors. lie was, of 
course, duly ffted^ and made much of 
by lloraic and his friends,; and a 
dozen ot ns bat down to a capital 
dinner in the rooms of the former, on 
the stieiigtii of ]m\ing to entertain a 
“ strangH* from the country;” the 
hos])italiry of Oxtend relaxing its 
rules e^eii in favour of undtT-gradu- 
at<'b upon bUcU oecnbLoiib. It must 

have been somewhere towards Iht* 
next 11101 uing, when two or thi-e<' of 
us •u‘c<iiii|)aiiied }ouiig Carey down 
to Ku. S; aud, after clialtiiig with 
him till he was half uudresM^d, left 
him, as we thought, safe and quiet. 
However, boou utter we had retired, 
some iioLsy individual in the hauic 
staireabe thought ))roi)(*r to give a 
viev> -hullo out of his window', lor Die 
puipose of wishing the public good- 
nifilit. >Jow theie was one ot the 
Fellows, a choleiie little old geutle- 
luau, always iu re.^ideucc, holding 
s<»nie oftice, in w hicli there w as as little 
to do, and iib iiiueh to g(‘t as might 
be, and whobeldmn troubled hiiUHelf 
111 hell about college dLseipliiie, and 
looked upou uuder-graduntes with a 
sort ol silent coiileiniit ; never intor- 
{( ring with them, as he declared hiin- 
hejf, so long us they did not inteiferc 
with him. Hut one point tlifrc was, 
in w'liich they did uitwleix* with his 
personal comfort occasioiinlly, aud 
w hereby his ])eaco of tuind and rest 
of body were equally disturbed. JHr 
Terkiiis always took a tumbler of 
negus at ten precisely, aud tam- 
ed iu as the college* clock struck 
the quarter i>ast; by the half-hour 
he w^as generally asleep, for his 
digestion wan good, and his cares 
few. But his slumbers w ere not 
heavy, and any thing like a row in 
the quadrangle infallibly awoke him, 
and then he was like a lion roused. 
He was wont to jump up, throw up 
his window, thrust out a red face aud 
a white nightcap, aud after listening 
a few seconds for the chance of the 


odious sounds being nepgiilied« 
put the v^ pertiaeol; queBtleii ui^l > 
in such circumstances, to whi^ 
so seldom gets an equally perdnent 
reply — “ W ho’s that V ” In case this 
intimation of Mr Perkins being wide 
awake proved sufficient, as it , 
dicly to restore quiet, then alter 1 %e 
lapse of a few more seconds the ^ 
aud the nightcap disappeared, bad 
the window was shot down agaiu./ 
But if the noise was continued, as'; 
occasionally it was out of pure mis- 
chief, than in a minute or two tha', 
said nightcap would be seen to 
emerge hastily fi‘om the staircase 
below, in company with a dresoing- 
gowu and slip}>ers, aud Mr Perkins iu^ 
tills disguise would proceed to tlie 
scene of disturbance as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. He ssl- 
doin succeeded in eflectiiig a captui'e ; 
but if he had that luck, or if he could 
distinguish the tone of any individual 
voict' so as to be able to identify the 
]ierfornn‘r, he. had him up before the 
“ seniority” next morning, where his 
iuftueuce os one of the senior fellows 
ensured a heavy sentence. But he 
had been cn|ageU in so many unsuc- 
cc>tcsfuL chases of the kind, and his 
short orations from his window so 
often elicited only a laugh, though 
including sometimes brief but explicit 
threats of msticatiou against the noisy 
unknown, strengthened by little ex- 
pletives w'hicli, when quoted bynu- 
der-graduates, were made to sound 
somewhat doubtfully — that at last be 
altered his tactics, aud began to act 
in silence. And so he did, w'hcn upou 
opeuing his wdndow he saw a light iu 
the ground- door rooms of the stair- 
case whence the sounds proceeded 
on the eweniug iu question. Carey, < 
by his own acemut, was proceeding 
quietly in his preparations for bed, 
singing to himself an occasional stanza 
of some classical ditty which he had 
piedeed up iu the course of the evening, 
and admiring the power of the man's 
lungs iu the room above him, when 
he heard a short quick step, and then 
a double rap at his door. Heiwas 
quite sufficiently acquainted, by this 
time, with the ways of the place, not 
to be mnch surprised at the late visi 4 
and at the same time to consider it 
prudent to learn t^e name and iUUu$ 
of his visitor before admitting him ; so 
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ret<»FM upon Mr Perkias, ' qdte tbe curloi^a flgore before bim ; bat 
oaciiDiiseioasly, bto^wnfkvoariteqaeiy when demands for hia name, and 
— Wbo’a that?” his first and ob- threats of unknown penalties, were 
vions impression being that it was thundered forth upom him with no 
one of the paity he had just quitted, pause for a reply, then he began to 
coming probably, in the plenitude 'of think that ho had made a mistake in 
good Suowahip, to bring him an in- opening the door at all-^that he might 
vitotl<Hi to wino or breakfast next get Leicester into a serape if not blm- 
day. * seif— and as his person was as im- 

Jt*8 me, sir^open the door,*’ was known to Mr Perkins as that gentlo- 
, the reply from a deep baritone, which man’s to him, it Struck him that if he 
,the initiated would never have mis« could give him the blip onoo, it would 
taken. * be all right. Xu a moment ho blew 

« ^ Who are yon ? ” said Carey again, out his solitary candle, bo1to<l through 
. Mj- liame is Perkins, sir : have the open door, all but iqisettlng ms 
» the go^nesa to let me in.” He was new acquaiutance, whom he loft stoim- 
gettifig^more angry, and conscqnentiy ing in the most nnconncctcd manner, 

< more polite. alone, and in total darkness. Up to 

** Perkins?” said Carey, pansing in Lt‘icc‘stej*’s rooms ho rushed, reinted 
his operations, in the vain endeavour hi^ adventure, and was rather sur- 
to recall the name among tho score or prUed that his cousin did not applaud 
two to Whom he had been introduced, it as a very clever thing. 

“ I’m just in bed — ^were you up at What Mr Perkins thought or said 
Ldeester's ?” to himself, 'svhat degTOo of patience be 

** O^n the door, sir, if you please, exhibited in such trying circumstances, 
immediately,” and then came what or in what terms lie atHistrophlsed his 
our friend took for a smotlierod laugii,** flying enemj , must ever remain a 
but was really a sort of shiver, for secret with ]iini>«elf. I'lvo minutes 
there was a draft in the passage after, Solomon the porter, suininoncd 
playing all manner of prAiks with the from his bed just as ho had m.i(Ie him- 
dressing-gown, and Mr I^erkins was self sung once more after letting out 
getting cold. Horace’s out- college friciulH, con- 

An indistinct notion came into fronted Mr Perkins in about as sweet 
Carey^B mind, that some one who had a temper as that worthy individual 
met him in College might have taken himself, with this diflcreuce, that one 
him for a Freshman, and had some was sulky and tho other furious, 
practical joke in view ; so he con- “ Wlm lives in the ground-floor on 
tented himself with repeating that he the left in No. 8 ? ” 
was going to bed, and could let no “What, in ‘Coventry?’ Why, 
one in. nobody, sir.” 

“ I tell yon, sir, Pm Mr Perkins ; “ Nobody! you stupid old sinner, 

don’t you kuow me ? ” you’re fsleep.” 

“ I wish you a very good night, “ No, sir, I ain’t,” and Solomon 
Mr Perkins.” flaslied his lantern in Mr Perkins’s 


“ What’s yonr name, .sir? eh? face as if to ascertain whether /tiff eyes 
You impudent young pdppy, what’s were open. Mr Perkins started back, 
your infernal name ? I’ll have you and Solomou turned half round as if 
rusticated, you dog— do you hoar me, to disappear again, 
sir?” “ Who lives there, Solomon, I ask 

On a sudden it struck Carey that yon ? Do you mean to tell me you 
this might possibly bo a domiciliaiy don’t know ? you are not flt— ” 
yfeitfrw one of the authorities, and “ I knows every gentleman’s rooms 
that his best plan was to open the well enough : nobody hasn’t lived in 
doot at once, thongh what had pro- them as yonmoans not thesofour terms. 

sneh an honour he was at Mr Pears kept his fox in ’em one time, 
a IM to imagine. Ho drew back tbe till the vice-principal got wind of him. 
mifyig (ock, therefore, and the next There may be some varmint In ’em 
moment stood face to face with tbe foraHIknows— they a’n’t fit for much 
irate Mir Piuklns^- else.” 

His firak Imptm 'iraa to laugh at “ There's some eonfonuded puppy 
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of a Fresliman in them now — at least 
there was — anti he lives there too.” 

“ I know there be'nX'' said the 
persevering Solomon. And, without 
deigning a word more, he set off with 
his lantern towards the plaec in dis- 
pute, followed by IVIr Perkins, wdio 
contented himself with an angry “Now 
you’ll sec.” 

“ Ay, now wc shall sec,” replied 
Solomon, as, somewhat to ^Ir Per- 
kins's astonisliineiit. they found the 
oak sported. Having made a selec- 
tion from a huge bunch of keys, the 
j>orter succeeded, after some fumbling, 
in getting the door open. I’lie room 
bore no traces of recent occupation, 
"J’liree or four broUtni chairs and a 
rickety table. ^’ore the only furniture : 
as far as the light of Solomon's lan- 
tern could i)eiietrate, it looked the 
very picture of de.^olation. Solomon 
chuckled. 

“ 'J'liere is a man living here. Pll 
swear there is. He was undre.ssing 
w hen I came. Look iu the bedroom.” 

They o})eiied the door, and .saw a 
bare feather-bed and bolster, the usual 
rntUcncl in an uiiuc<‘uj»ied (*ollege 
chamber. “ St'oing'.'s believing,” ^aid 
the porter. 

Put, witli Mr Perkins', se<‘ing was 
not believing. He saw’ Sohnnon, and 
he saw’ the empty room, but he did 
not believe either. Put he had evi- 
dently the worst side of the argument 
as it stood, so ho wished the porter a 
sulky good-night, ami rotreate<l. 

'I'iie fact w as, that llie noisy gen- 
tleman in the rooms above, as soon as 
lie caught the tones of ISlr Perkins's 
voice at Carey’s door, had entered 
into the joke with exceeding gusto, 
W'(dl aware that the visit was really 
intended as a compliment to his ow n 
vocal powers. Carey’s sudden bolt 
puzzled him rather; but as soon as he 


heard Mr P. rkins’s footsteps take the 
direction of the porter’s lodge, he 
walked softl}’^ down-stairs to the field 
of action, and, anticipating in some 
degree what w’ould follow’, bundled up 
together sheets, blankets, pillow, 
dressing apparatus, and all other 
signs and tokens of occupation, and 
made ofl’ with them to his own rooms, 
.^porting the oak behind him, and thus 
completing the mystification. 

As the facts of the case w'ere pretty 
.Mirc to ti'ari'^pire in course of time, 
Horace took the safe course of getting 
his cousin out of college next morn- 
ing, and calling on Mr Perkins with a 
full explanation of the circumstances, 
and apologies for Carey as a stranger 
unacquainted with the police regula- 
tions of their learned body, and the 
respect due thereto. Of course tlie 
man in anthorily wa.s obliged to be 
gracious, as Taucester could not well 
be answerable for all the faults of his 
family ; but there never from that 
ti#jc forth hapi^ened a row’^ of any 
kind with which ho did not in his 
own mind, probably unconsciously, 
us.sociate i>oor Horace. 

M’hcther my readers will set down 
Horace Leicester as a rowing man or 
not, i.^ a jiuint which 1 leave to their 
merciful consi(l(‘ration : a reading man 
w as a title w Inch he ne\ it aspired to. 
He took a very creditable degree ui 
due season, and w'aA- placed in the 
fourth class w ith a man w’ho took up 
a ^ery long list of books, and w’as 
sujqjosed to have read himself stupid. 

“ He ought to have done a good 
deal more,” said one of the tutors; 
“ he had it in him.” “ I think ho 
wras lucky not to have been plucked, 
my .self,” said Mr Perkins ; “ he w'as a 
very noisy man.” 

yAWTIIORNE. 
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On a dull damp October morning 
of the year 1833 — concerning the nioi*c 
exact date of which it can only be 
ascertained that it was subsequently 
to the twentieth day of the mouth — 
a man rather above the middle licight, 
wrapped in a military cloak of dai*k 
grey cloth, and wearing an oilskin 
schako upon his head, was seen pro- 
ceeding through the streets of Pam- 
eluna in the direction of the gate 
nown as the Puerta del Carmen. 
Although the cloak and schako, which 
were ail that could at first be distin- 
guished of his dress, indicated their 
wearer to be an officer, it was ob- 
served, that on passing the guard- 
house at the gate, he took some pains 
to conceal his face, as though feai*ful 
of being recognised. Once outside 
the walls, he crossed the river Arga 
by the Puente Nuevo, and continued 
his progi'ess along the linrzun road. 
He had anived at about canuou-shot 
distance from the fort/ess of Pampe- 
Inna, when a man, leading a small 
horse by the bridle, suddenly emerged 
from a place of concealment by the 
roadside. Tlie officer hastily fastened 
on a spnr which he had brought with 
^him, put foot iu stirrup, and mounted. 
For a lew moments he remained mo- 
tionless, gazing at Pampcluna, as 
though bidding a silent adieu to the 
inends he left bcliiud him ; then 
striking his single spur into his horse's 
Hank, he rapidly disappeared. Two 
hours later he entered at full trot the 
village of Htiarte Araquil, five leagues 
from Pampelnna. 

The officer alighted at the house of 
a friend, where there presently came 
to meet him a fcspectablo inhabitant 
of Pampeluua, by name Don Luis 
Mongelos, and the vicar or parish 
priest of Huarte, Don Pedro Miguel 
iraiieta. The latter, as well by his 
sacred character as by reason of the 
services that, at a former period, ho 
had rendered to the cause of the Spa- 


nish monarchy, enjoyed some influence 
in his district. 

The conference that Mongelos and 
Iraneta held Avith the unknown offi- 
cer lasted till a late hour of the night, 
w'heu tlio)^ separated to take a fCAV 
hours’ repose. At early daAvu they 
reassembled, and set out for the valley 
of JBcn*ueza, Avhere they Avcrc told 
that they Avould find the chief of the 
Navarresc Cailists, Don Francisco 
Iturralde, whom they Avere desirous of 
seeing. Tiny Averc fortunate enough 
to meet Avitli him that same day at 
the village of 

In those early days of the Royalist 
insurrection, and in the state of anxie- 
ty and lermentatiou in Avhich men's 
minds then ere, the ap]iearanee in 
the Carlist camp of an officer of rank 
could not do less than excite, iu the 
highest degree, the curiosity uir’ in- 
terest of the iiiliabitants, especially of 
those who hail taken uj) arms for l)ou 
Carlos. Accordingly, a\ hilst tlic three 
strangers Averc Avith Iturralde, there 
AAas rajiidiy formed at the door of the 
latter’s quarters a large group, eom- 
posedof A'oluntvers ami ]»ea.sants, and 
even of A\omen ami children. All 
were eager to knoAv who the person 
in the colonel’s uniform might be; 
but nevertheless, AAheu he at lust 
came out, and the crowd i)resscd fur- 
Avard to examine him, uot ojio of the 
iiunierou.s assemblage could tell his 
name. The disappointed gazers were 
dispersing, Avhen a i>arty of ollicers 
came- up ; and no sooner did these be- 
hold the stranger, than they exclaimed 
simultaneously, ami in a tone of 
mingled surprise and enthusiasm — 
“ ZuMALiVtAnUEOUI ! ” 

Itarcly has the axiom, that circum- 
stances and opportunity make the 
mail, been more fully exemplified than 
in the person of the chief Avliose name 
AA'c liavc just AATitten. For forty-fiA^c 
years he lived unknown and unno- 
ticed beyond a very limited circle, 
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remarked only by bis own comrades, 
and by the generals under whom he 
served, as a good drill and an efficient 
regimental officer. After twenty-fivo 
years’ service, ho occuj>icd the undis- 
linguishcd post of colonel of a Spanish 
line regiment. The probabilities were, 
that he would end his life with the 
embroidered cuff of a brigadier-gene- 
ral, and be forgott(Jii as soon as the 
earth had closed over him. One man 
died, leaving a disimted crown ; and 
spurred on, as sonic say, by injustice 
done to him, as others maintain, by 
an enthusiastic devotion to a principle, 
Zumalacarregui, in the twenty months 
of life tliat were still accorded to him, 
raised and organized, by Jiis ou n un- 
aided energies, a numerous and effi- 
cient army, outmanoMivred the prac- 
tised leaders, and defeated the veteran 
troops that were sent against him, 
and nuulo himself a name that has 
been r(’peatod with respect and admi- 
ration by some of the highest military 
authorities iu Kiirope. 

Don Tomas ZiimalacaiTegui, a na- 
tive of (Juipuzcoa, was tw enty years 
of age wh(‘n he first saw' fire at >Sara- 
gossa in 18u8, AVheii the French 
raised the ^iege, ho returned home, 
and remained there till (luipuzcoa, 
following the example of the other 
Sj»anish provinces, declared against 
the usiiiiiation of Xapolcon. lie then 
immcdiatt'ly joined «laurcgin, better 
known as El Faster or the Shci)herd, 
on account of his having, like another 
A'iriatus — but without becoming a 
bandit — exchanged the cix»ok fur the 
sabre. In spite of the youth of his 
new follower, El Pastor found him of 
great assistance ; and it is even said 
tliat Zumalacarregui, ashamed of ha- 
ving for leader a man w'ho could not 
wTite, undertook to teach him, and 
succeeded in so doing. The w^ar of 
independence at an end, Areizaga, 
captain-general of the Basque pro- 
vinces, appointed ZumalacaiTcgui his 
aido-de-camp ; and finally, by his in- 
terest and recommendation, procured 
him a captain’s commission iu the 
line. In this new position the young 
officer made himself remarked for two 
things — an inflexible firmness of cha- 
racter, and an enthusiastic love of his 
profession. All his leisure was passed 
in the study of tactics, and ho rarely 


opened a book that treated of any 
other subject. 

In 18:22, under the constitutional 
regime^ Zumalacarre^i, being of 
known Royalist opinions, was de- 
prived of his company. He joined 
Quesada, who W'as at the head of the 
realistas in Kavarre, and from him 
received command of a battalion, 
which he kept till, at the end of the 
W'ar, it was disbanded in common 
with all the Navarrese co^s. Whilst 
holding this command, his skill and 
merit, and a certain aii* of superiority, 
which was natural to him, excited the 
envy and dislike of some of his bro- 
ther officci-s ; but to the intrigues and 
artifices employed to injure him, he 
only opposed a redoubled zeal in the 
execution of his duty. Subsequently 
he commanded a regiment with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and w'as 
at last made full colonel of the 8d 
light iufantrj'. The excellent state 
into which he brought this corps, 
caused it to be sent from Valencia to 
Madrid, to form part of the military 
]>ageaut by -which Queen Christina’s 
first arrival at»thc capital of Spam 
w’as celebrat<'d. This piece of duty, 
it w'as expected, would have procured 
Zumalacarregui Ids brigadier's rank ; 
but the only thing he got by it was a 
full from })ls horse, from the eficcts of 
w'hich he aftenvards suffered. 

Zuinalncari’egui's last command in 
the service of Ferdinand w'as that of 
the 14th of the line. A curious nar- 
rative of the circumstances that oc- 
curred w^hilst lie had this regiment, is 
to be found iu a letter from the C arils t 
general, Don Carlos Vargas, who w'as 
at that time aide-de-camp to Egnia, 
captain-general of Galicia, in wdiich 
province llic 14th was quartered. 

“ From time immemorial,” says 
Vargas, “ there had “existed in the 
district of tlie Ferrol a society of rob- 
bers, regularly sworn in and orga- 
nized, liaving branches sill over the 
country, and so well dmected in their 
operations, that it was found impos- 
sible to make an end of tliem, or to 
discover who they were. When any 
one of the associates was seen to fal- 
ter, or w'as suspected of an intention 
to betray his companions, he was im- 
mediately assassinated, and almost 
alwaj's in some horrible manner. 
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Persons of every class and description 
belonged to this association — even 
'women, old men, and govemraeut 
functionaries of high gi*ade. From 
1826 to 1832, a merchant of the name 

of C was at the lioad of it — a 

very wealthy man, with respect to 
whom no one could explain how it 
was that in so few years he had ac- 
cumulated such great riches. Tlie 
public authorities, whose duty it was 
to discover and suppress so infamous 
a society, had becu drawn into it by 
bribery or intimidation, or both ; so 
that, instead of preventing the rob- 
beries, they protected tlie robbers, 
and gave them all the opportunities 
in their power. In spite of his known 
zeal, energy, and activity, General 
Fgiiia had been unable to destroy, or 
e\en discover, this numerous band, 
lie had been deceived by tlie appa- 
rent zeal of the alcalde mayor of the 

Fcrrol, Don V. G. D , and of an 

escribano^ named 11 , a ca))tam of 

royalist volunteers. These two men 
denounced and prosecuted sundry 
small otfeiidiM's who formed no part 
of the grand associatioci ; and, by the 
good luiderstanding between them, 
baffled all the efforts of the captain- 
general.” 

£guia, finding that tlie robberies 
continued to as great an extent as be- 
fore, and that the tenj])ornry governor 
of the Ferrol did not aid liini effica- 
ciously in detecting their peqx'trators, 
removed him from his post and con- 
ferred it on Zumalacarrcgui, with 
whose character lie was nell ac- 
quainted. The latter in a very few 
days obtained a clue to the whole 

confederacy, and arrested C and 

other rich accomplices. Various 
anonymous offers of large suras of 
money were now made to Zuinala- 
carregui, and repeated threats of as- 
sassination held out to him ; but he 
was neitlier to be bribed nor fright- 
ened, and the w'ealtliy and inffucntiul 
oonf^erates set every engine at work 
to bring about his dismissal and ruin. 
Bdng known as a Royalist, the events 
that occurred at La Granja in 1832 
facilitated the designs of his enemies. 
At the same time Brigadier-General 
C^coD, then commanding the royal 
corps of marines at the Ferrol, and 
who has since been political chief of 
Madrid and one of the cabinet, was 


also manoenvring against Ziimala- 
carregui, wdiose character, it appears, 
awed him considerably. Under a 
pretext that a Carlist prommeia^ 
mento was contoiiiplattid, CIiac,on shut 
himself np in the ar.^enal with his 
marines, and persisted in remaining 
there in spite of the assurances of 
safety’ given to liiin by the governor.^ 
At la»t, having had an inlei vicw at 
Santiago with the Captain- Genera I 
Fguia, the latter succeeded in tran- 
qiSilizirig his fears, and the marines 
came out of their stronghold, looking 
very like a jiurcel of chiUlren Avhose 
nurse has thivatoiied them with a 
bugbear. Notwithstanding the ab- 
simlily of Chacon's ilemonstration, it 
attracted the attention of the Chris- 
tino party, then in power ; and as at 
that period all the officers of rank 
known to entertain Royalist opinions 
were deprived, one after the other, of 
their commands, there was nothing 
surjirising in the same measure being 
adopted with regard to Zuinalacar- 
regiii, although nothing could be al- 
leged against him. whether as a man 
of honour or iu a military or jioUtical 
point of view. As soon as he left 
tlio Ferrol, the ]>roceedings against 
the robbers became j>araly.sed ; tl\o&e 
of them who liad been taken were set 
at liberty, and resinned with impunity 
their coarse of crime. 

In July 1833 Znmalacarregiii to .k 
up Ills residence at rampeliina, where, 
three months later, he learned tlie 
death of Fenlimind YU. and the de- 
claration of General Santos Ladron 
in favour of Don Carltw. He wimld 
probably have immediately departed 
to join the insurgents, had not the 
authorities of rampehina had their 
ej’es upon liiin. General Sola, then 
governor of that fortress, hearing that 
he had been negotiating the purchase 
of a horse, sent for lilm and enquired 
if such were really the case. Zuma- 
lacarregui replied that even if it were 
so, it need not surprise any body, for 
all his life he had been accustomed to 
keep a horse. “ Nevertheless,” re- 
turned SolA, “ for the present your 
Sciloria must be pleased to do with- 
out one.” And this was the motive 
of the clandestine manner in which 
Zumalacarregui left Parapeluna. 

It has been already shown that 

although, from earliest manhood, Zu- 
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malacarrcgui employed himself dih- 
gpiitly in cultivating? those qualities, 
and acquiring that knowled^, by the 
judicious opplicatioii of wliicli he af- 
terwards gained suoli celebrity, his 
really public and important life ex- 
tended over a period of little more 
than a year and a half*. Ibit within 
that short space how much was com- 
prised ! What hardship and exertion — 
what efforts both mental and bodily — 
what ail amount of activity, excile- 
meut, peril, and success wci*e accu- 
mulated in those few months of exist- 
ence! From the peculiar circum- 
stances under which Zumalacarregiii’s 
achii'vemeiits occurred, an historian 
was very dilficidt to be found for 
them. Tiiose who surrounded him 
were generally speaking men of ac- 
tion, less skilled in handling the pen 
than the sabre ; and nnireoMT, during 
the six years’ struggle, in which most 
of thoMi who survived its sanguinary 
contest toedv part to its close, the suc- 
cession of events was so rajdd, the 
changes were so constant, that the 
incidents of to-day might w'cll cause 
those of yesterday to be imperfectly 
remembered. F\en the ncwsjiaj’er 
emissaries who hovered about the 
scene of the contest, striving to col- 
lect intelligence, wore foiled in so 
doing by tlie constant movements of 
the Cariist general, by the wild coun- 
try and inclement season in which he 
e:irrii‘d on his operations. In the year 
IHJit), a young Knglishnian, whom a 
love of adventure and zeal for the 
cause had iiuluced to draw his sword 
ill behalf of Cliarles V., published a 
narrative of twelve months’ service 
with ZumahieaiTegiii. There is much 
in his book to amuse and interest, and 
Captain Ileimingsen, as w^e have rea- 
son to know' from other sources than 
the internal evidence of his w'riiings, 
is a gallant and accompli sited oflicer. 
His descri])tions arc graceful and 
agreeable, the sketches and anecdotes 
he gives are the very romance of civil 
w'arfare— not that, as we believe, he 
either did or had any occasion to em- 
bellish his account of a campaign 
which abounded in the picturesque 
and the dramatic. He was only with 
Ziiiiialacarregui, how'ever, during the 
latter half of his career, when the 
forces of the Carlists had already as- 
sumed a certain numerical import- 


ance, and their resources were on the 
increase. Of its earlier portion he 
could speak but from hearsay ; and it 
w'aa during that earlier period that 
Zumalacarregui had the greatest difh- 
cnlties to contend wdth — diHiculties in 
overcoming which he displayed extra- 
ordinary talent and jierscverance. 
Besides this, wc have always looked 
upon Captain Ilenningsen’s book 
rather as a slight, though interesting 
and truthful, narrative of personal ad- 
venture, than as a reed’d of Zumala- 
can*egui’s career; nor does he claim 
for it a higher character than the one 
w'c arc dispohcd to concede to it. “ I 
have ni(‘rely,” lie says, “ draw’n a 
rough sketch with charcoal on a 
guard-house wall — neither memoir, 
travels, nor history — but which may 
have the merit of being a sketch from 
the life.” Tliisio a correct definition. 
But the character and exploits of 
ZuinuhicariTgui w'ere worthy of a 
chronicliT who should treat the sub- 
ject more seriously — and such a one has 
lately been found. A personal friend, 
w ho followed Wm from the first day 
that he took up arms for Don Carlos, 
H nativ'o of the province in which the 
w ar was chiefly carried on, fully ac- 
quainted with its state and the feel- 
ings of its inhabitants, as w'ell as with 
the incalculable disadvantages under 
which Zunialacarregiii laboured and 
the few advantages he enjoyed, has 
undertaken the task. Ten years after 
Zninalacarrcgui’s death, the Carlist 
general, Don Juan Antonio Zaratiegni, 
has written, from the country of his 
exile, the memoirs of his former leader. 

Although the arrival of Zumalacar- 
regui was hailed with the most lively 
joy by the insurgents, and notwith- 
standing that he was senior in rank 
to any officer then witfi the NavaiTeso 
Carlists, there w'ere still difficulties in 
the way of his taking the command. 
The whole force in Navarre consisted 
blit of nine hundred men— peasants 
for the most part, many without arms, 
others wdtlj old and unserviceable ones ; 
yet w'as the colonelcy of this ragged 
and badly equipped regiment an object 
of competition. Itun'alde, wdio hold 
it, refused to give it up, alfliough — 
with the exception of Juan Echevarria, 
the priest of IjOS Arcos, who after- 
wards made his name infamous for 
bis crimes and excesses— all the oiti- 
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cers and influential persons there as- 
sembled were desirous he should re- 
sign it in favour of Zumalacarregni. 
Captain Ilcnniugscn relates that 
Iturralde sent two companies of in- 
fantry to arrest his rival, who, re- 
versing the game, sternly ooiuimuidcd 
them to arrest ItnrraUle, and was 
obeyed.” Of this we see no mention 
in the book before us, where ive arc 
told, on the contrary, that Zumala- 
carregui, finding Iturralde obstinate 
in retaining the coininand, was inoiint- 
ing his horse with the intention of 
departing and ofi'criiig his services to 
the Alavese Carlists, when he was 
prevented from so doing by the mass 
of officers and iiersous of distinction 
in the camp, who compelled him to 
return to his quarters, promising that 
they would find mcaus of arranging 
matters satisfactorily. The captains 
form ed np t heir companies, and m arched 
them to the parad<‘-ground. Wheu all 
were assembled, Major Juan Sarasa, 
who was looked upon by the soldiers as 
second in command, dre>v his sword, 
and exclaimed in a loid voice, “ Vo- 
lunteers ! In the name of King Charles 
the Fifth, Colonel Don Tomas Znma- 
lacarregui is recognised as (’ommau- 
dant-General of Kavarre!” It is 
certain that as Don Carlos was then 
far away from Navarre, and ignorant 
even of what was going on there, he 
could not make this nomination ; bur 
neither had he appointed Ilurraldc 
nor any of the other chiefs who com- 
manded in the various provinces. 
Under such circumstances tliis was 
perhaps the most proper and solemn 
way of conferring the command, -espe- 
cially when the choice fell upon the 
officer of the highest rank there pre- 
sent. Before sheathing liLs sword, 
Sarasa ordered* the guard of honour 
at Iturralde’s quaiters to be relieved, 
and that Itnrralde liimsclf should be 
kept under arrest until further orders 
from the new chief. All this having 
taken place without opposition or dis- 
turbance, Zumalacarregul made his 
appearance upon the parade, passed 
the troops in review, and then caus- 
ing them to form a circle round him, 
he addressed them at some length. 

From the first formation of a Car- 
list force in Navarre, the men had 
been in the habit of receiving two 
reals, about fivepence sterling, a-day. 


This rate of pay liad been established 
by General Santos Ladron, and con- 
tinned by Iturralde, -with the view of 
attracting volunteers. The necessary 
fiiuds had hitherto been supplied from 
certaiu moneys that had been found 
at the beginning of tlic war in the 
hands of various subordinate admini- 
strations. Those funds, however, 
were now nearly exhausted, aiul Zu- 
malacarregui’s first amiouiicemeiit to 
the soldiery was, that he should re- 
duce their pa3" oiio-half till times 'were 
better. Considering the circmnstaiicos 
under wdiich he had assumed the 
command, this w as a bold step. Most 
geiievaU would have sought rather to 
conciliate their men by an increase 
than to risk exciting discontent by a 
reduction. Nevertheless, owing to 
Zuuialacarregui's tone of mingled firm - 
ness and conciliation, this alteration 
was made without exciting a murmur. 

lloloasing Iturralde from his arrc'st, 
Zumalacarrogui appointed him second 
in command, wliii>t Sarasa elKUO’Ihlly 
descended to the tlurd i)la< e — tliereby 
proving that in what lie had done in 
favour of Zumalacarrogui, the go»)d 
of the cause ho liad esj)ouscd w as IiIn 
only motive. The c,ommaiul in cld<*f, 
howevtM*, w^as merely or/ infrnm. On 
the arrival of Coloiu*! Kra<o, who w^as 
then detained in France, it was to be 
given up to him. But when Fraso 
made his appearance, .so conviuceiJ 
was ho of Zimialacarregiti'.s su[»eriority 
of talent, that he insisted, in spite »>f 
the latter's urgent entreaties, in tak- 
ing 011I3' the second po.st. 

Upon assuming the command, Zn- 
malacarregiii at once determiiu'd on 
adopting a defensive system of w'ar- 
farc — the only one, indeed, that w-as 
practicable with hi.s wretched ro- 
.sources and handful of men. Jnst at 
that time fieiioral SarsfieJd was 
marchhig with a .strong column to the. 
scene of the insurrection ; and at his 
approach the Castilian Carlists, un- 
der Merino and Cuevillas, fied and 
dispersed to their homes. Sarsficid 
moved on, and occupied Vittoria with 
little opposition. »Soon afterwards 
Zumalacarrcgui, who had betaken 
himself to the banks of the Ebro In 
hopes of seizing some arms and 
horses, received an urgent summons 
to repair to Bilboa, then held by the 
Boyalists, and which Sarsfield was 
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advancing to attack. He hastened 
to obey the call, but only arrived at 
that extremity of Navarre nearest to 
Biscay, in time to meet the remnant 
of the Biscayan Carlists dying before 
the trinniphantCliristinos. The troops 
in the Basque provinces, which, the 
evening before, had amounted to five 
or six thousand men, wore now re- 
duced to as many hundreds. Their 
arms, ammunition, and artillery, the 
latter consisting of four guns, had 
been abandoned, and were in the 
poANcr of the conquerors; and socom- 
J)letc was the dissolution of the C’ar- 
list forces, that a vast number of per- 
sons who Were compromised l)y their 
conduct urojiinious, seeing themselves 
without defence, crossed the frontier 
into Franc<‘. Zumalaearregui, with 
thi’ce scanty, ill-armed battalions, 
A\hich lie had formed out of tin* hand- 
ful of Nav.irresi* peas iuls before al- 
liuh'd to, vas now the only hope of 
the c;ni.''e. , The war was, to all ap- 
])(‘arauce, at an end ; and so it iiu- 
doubt(*dly would Inno been but for 
Zinnalacarregui’s extraordinary qua- 
lities. When he left Vainpeluna, the 
tliroe Bas(juc provinces and the 
greater ])art of the Kioja, or ))lains of 
1ln‘ Ebro, were held liy the C^arlisls. 
!Moriuo had just i.'''^n(;d a ju'oelaiiiatioii 
aniionncing himself to be at the hea«l 
of t^^enly thousand (’astilian ^olull- 
teers. Jii all, there wt‘rc nearly forty 
thousand men under arms for Don 
Farlos, and ready to support the 
Navarrese rising.* Suddenly this 
brilliant j)ersj>cctive had disan]>eared 
like a scene in a i^iay, and the twelve 
or fifteen hundred men, half-naked, 
without uniform, and badly armed, 
who were assembled in the valley of 
the Borunda, found themselves alone 
and unprotected in front of a formi- 
dable and well-provided foe. All was 
confusion and panic, when Zuinala- 
carregni opposed his zeal and energ}^ 
to the contagion of alarm that was 
rapidly spronding amongst liis men. 
His precautions, liis decided and in- 
flexible character, gave life to a cause 
apparently at the last gasp. Encou- 
raging some, rousing otliers from the 
letharg}" into which they were sink- 
ing, he proceeded resolutely with the 
organization of his three battalions, 
introduced strict discipline and subor- 
dination, and procured flve hundred 


muskets, and a supply of cartridges, 
from Biscay and Guipuzcoa. Gene- 
ral Villareal, who had saved one bat- 
talion from the wTeck of the Alaveso 
troops, joined him ; and the juntas and 
deputations of the various provinces 
named Zumalacan*egui commander- 
in-chief of all the Cariist forces. 

Mcanw’hile, Sarsficld’s movements 
appearing too dilatoiy to the Chris- 
tino government, he was replaced by 
General Valdes, and appointed Vice- 
roj’ of Navarre. Tlic arrival of win- 
ter, however, and a heavy fall of 
snow, in some degree paralyzed the 
operations of the Christiiios, whilst 
this occasioned incredible sutferings 
to the Carlists. One battalion of tho 
latter, in passing from Navarre to 
CJuipiizcoa, across the mountains of 
Aralar, lost 460 men out of 620, of 
which it consisted. Numbed by cold, 
and worn out by fatigue, they re- 
mained to die upon the road, or drag- 
ged themselves for shelter to lonely 
hamlets and isolated fami-houses, 

here many of them were discovered 
aud taken by ChrLstino detachments 
sent to hunt tnem do^m. “ Truly,” 
says Zaratiegiii, ‘‘ it was a lament- 
aide sight to behohl these nnfortunato 
men, M ho were unable to move hand 
or foot, thus persecuted. But even 
ill this state of impotence and peril, 
jMJt one of them chose to avail him- 
self of the pardon which the Christino 
generals at that time freely offered 
to those who should renounce Don 
Carlos. DoiitTtless a great proof of 
how noble and constant was their 
first resolution.” 

In order not to inconvenience the 
inhabitants, Zumnlacarregui was in 
the habit of distributing his troops 
over large districts, himself frequently 
remaining with only*a handful of men 
about him. On one of those occa- 
sions an incident occun*ed w'hich is 
related at considerable length by Ge- 
neral Zaratiegiii, who evidently at- 
taches the greatest importance to his 
late chiefs most trifling actions, and, 
in the course of his book, compares 
him to or sets him above various re- 
nowned heroes of ancient and modem 
times. Tho anecdote, however, is 
curious, as showing the constant state 
of vigilance and anxiety in which the 
Carlists were kept during these early 
days of their uprising. 
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Zumalacarregni h^d taken up his 
Quarters in the hamlet of Zabal, 


the Turks, he was many times seen 


which consisted of only four houses ; 
and, as the season was unfavourable 
for a bivouac, he had scattered the 
troops through various small villages 
in the neighbourhood. A^’i^h himself 
there remained only a guard of fifteen 
or twenty men, and a few aides-<le- 
camp. It was in the middle of De- 
cember, when the nights are at the 
longest, and consequently the most 
favourable time of the year for an 
enemy to accomplisli a surprise. The 
Carlist general lay awake in his bet!, 
watching for the dawn, u bich seem- 
ed to him longer than usual in ap- 
pearing; till at last Ids otvn restle^■<- 
uess and impatience made him f.iiicy 
that the Christinos u’ere conuiig to 
surju-ise him. A distaut noise ^^hk•h 
ho heard, and which rt'scinbled the 
trot of horses, confirmed the halluei- 
nation. lie sprang from his bed, and, 
nearly naked as he was, descended 
the Stairs, opened the d<K)r of the 
house, and tried to snatch away the 
musket of the sentinel posttMl tlu‘re, 
in order to defend him^df against the 
approaching enemy. The sentry, at 
once recognising him, ^ept him otf 
with his hand, and said firmly — 
‘ General, leave me my arms ; when 
needful, I shall know how to n.'^e 
them.’ The man had only joined the 
Carlists three days befor<’, and, ex- 
cepting his musket, bor<* no mark c»r 
sign of his new profession, not even 
a cartoiu:h-bo\ ; and, isi complete the 
singularity of the scene, he was 
mounting guard bareheaded. I'lie 
horses, of which Znnialacarregui, 
with extraordinary fineness of car, 
had detected the approach at a very 
great distance, soon afterwards made 
their appearance. They were mount- 
ed by the men t\'hosc duty it was to 
go from one village? to another during 
the night, collecting rations. Things 
returned to their previous state of 
tranquillity, and the sentinel was re- 
warded for his steadiness and pre- 
sence of mind. 

“This incident,” concludes Zara- 
tiegui, “ recalls to my recollection an 
anecdote told by a Spanish author, 
of the great Captain Gonzalo de Cor- 
dova. When that hero was laying 
siege to a fortress on the island of 
Cephalonia, which- was defended by 


to get up in his sleep, and to cry out 
to his soldiers to come and repel tho 
enemy; and it is also said, that owing 
to these, alarms tho Spauianls more 
than once, escaped a surprise.” 

AVithout reference to a map, it 
would be difficult for our readers to 
appreciate a description of tho extra- 
ordinary marches and counterraarclics 
by which ZumalacjiiTegiii avoided his 
enemy until such time as he was 
able to fight him. Sarsfiold had no 
sooner e.stabiklied himself in liis vice- 
roy alty at raiiqu'luua, than he col- 
lected all tile troops he bad at his 
disposal, and began miming after the 
Carli'<t chief. lie di<])laxed givat 
activity, made forced and rapid 
marches, aud on arriving one cv(‘ning 
at the town of Pmmte la Keyna, 
found himself, l)y tht* result of a well- 
planned moM'ineiit, within an hour 
and a lialfs march of Artajonu, uliere 
Zumalacarregiii had lialtctl. SarsfieKl 
made sure oi' coming to bhms the 
next morning; but he had forgotten 
to take into con.sidiM-atioii the insensi- 
bility to fatigue, and capacity of exer- 
tion," of the Xavarresc mountaineers. 
In the middle of the night, Zumal.i- 
caiTogui turned out bl> men in dead 
silence, ^^ilhont .<ouiul of dniin or 
trumpet, and l)egan retracing his 
.Steps along the roatl uhich he had 
that tlay followed. I’lie next morning, 
before Sar.sfield arrived at Artajona, 
Zumalacarregiii was at Dicaslillo, a 
long day's march olV, and firecisely at 
the same distance from the Christino 
general at whtcli he had been hen 
the latter coninienced Ids pnr.-^uit. 
Sarsfield found matter for reflection 
in this, and perceiving, doubtless, that 
a war in .such a country as Xavarre, 
and again.st such a man as Zuinala- 
carregui, was likely to prove a .shoal 
upon which more "than one military 
reputation would be wrecked, ho C(m- 
fided the direction of operations to 
Generals Lorenzo and Ora a, and re- 
turned to Parapeluna, whence he no 
more issued forth. 

The first encounter between Ziima- 
lacarregiii and the Christines took 
place on the 20th of December, near 
the village of Asarta. The Carlist 
force con.sisted of seven small batta- 
lions or corps, together about 2/)(}0 
men, knowing, for the most part, little 
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or nothing of a soldier’s dnty. Many riving there, at once made sortie 
of the muskets were useless, and the with live or six thousand men. Zu- 
ainniunition so scarce, that ten cart- nialacarregui posted himself in a nar- 
ridges formed the allowance with row pass, on the road along which the 
V hicli those troops wont, for the first Chrislinos were advancing, and await- 
tinic, mid(T fire. In the combat that ed their arrival. Having done this, he 
ensued, the Christinos sullored con- sent out a number of officers and sol- 
sidcrablo loss ; and although the Car- diers, who were well acquainted with 
lists, who had most of them expended the country', to observe the move- 
their ammunition, finally retreated in ments of the Queen’s troops, and give 
haste and disorder, tjjc mere fact of notice of their approach. The evening 
having sustained for some time the w'as drawing in, when a peasant came 
assault of an enemy so far .superior to up in all haste, laden ^ith a large 
them in discipliiKJ and cquipment.s, stone of a thin flat form, nearly a foot 
inspin‘d these raw recruits with fresh and a half' long. On reaching the 
courage and confidence. The resist- presence of Zumalacarregui, he laid it 
aiice that had been made contrasted down, and requested the general to 
a(ivantageon>ly viiili the facility with read what was written on it. One of 
AA liic.h, at tlu^ first coniincnceinent of the scouts having no writing inatc- 
tlie Avar, far larger bodies of the in- rials, and thinking the peasant in- 
surgents had been ]nit to flight, capable of bearing a verbal message 
Several Chrislino officers eame over correctly, had taken this novel means 
to the Carlists after this trifling ac- of conveying intelligence to his 
fioii, of AAliicli the moral effect was chief. In danger of being outflanked, 
altogether highly faAourablc to the Znnialacarregiii aahs coinjielled to 
cause of l)(»n Carh»s. abandon his advantageous position. 

Dividing liis forces into three de- 1‘lie folloAving day a skirTni!^h took 
tachineiits, Ztunalacarregui sent tAvo place without result ; and at last 
of these to <iraw otf the attention of Valdes, finding that ho only fatigued 
Lorenzo and Oraa, AAliilst he himself his men uselessly, by pursuing an ad- 
sudd(*nly appeared belorc the royal versary whom it was impiJssiJjIe to 
manufactory of shot and shell at OAcrtake, remained for some days iii- 
Orbaicela, near the French frontier, active. 

1’he garrison, consisting of two liun- A Aveek h.ad elapsed, which Zuina- 
dred men, cay»itiiIatod, although it lacarregui had j>assod at Xavascues, 
might very aa(‘11 liaxe held out the biisi<*d in organizing his troops, and 
jilacc against an enemy AAithout artil- making various important admiiiistra- 
iery, until the arrival of assistance, the arrangements, when the npjnoarh 
Avhicli AAouhl liaA'e been certain to of Oraa compelled him to a change of 
come in two or three d.ays. Here place. On the evening of the 17th of 
AAcre found tAvo liimdnMl excellent February, the Christ ino generalhav- 
muskets, a brass four-pounder, and ing put up his infantry in the hamlets 
more than .00,000 cartridges ; besides of Znbiri and Urdaidz, and the de- 
an immense (piantity of round-shot tacliments of cavalry that accom- 
and other projectiles, which at that panied him, at a large rentn or inn 
time were uscicss to the Carlists, as between lho«e tw'o places, Zuinala- 
they had no artillery. can-egui resolved upoft a nocturnal 

VVhen, instead of the neAVs Avhich attack. 
the3* had been expecting to receive. It Avas at midnight that, by the 
of the extermination of the royalist light of a dozen trees, which had been 
faction, the Pampelonese learned that set on fire, and served for gigantic 
Orbaiceta w'as captured ; and that torches, the Carlist leader formed up 
Ixirenzo and Oraa had succeeded in five companies in a thick wood, and 
nothing except in knocking up their after communicating to them his pro- 
horses and fagging their men ; they jeet, directed them how' to proceed, 
sent to Valdes, the general- iii-chief of The post of honour was assigned to a 
the army of the North, who was then student of the name of Ainezqneta, 
ill Biscay, imploring him to come and who, by his feats of courage, snbse- 
make an end of the Carlists. Valdes quently rose from the rank of a sinqile 
hastened to Pampcluna, and on ar- volunteer to that of colonel, and died 
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in conseqnonco of wounds received in 
^action. One company was sent to 
open a fire upon Zubiri, in which 
Oraa himself was lodged; another 
was to attack the vciita, where the 
cavalry were quartered; and the re- 
maining three were to penetrate into 
the streets and houses of Urdaiiiz, 
which were occupied by five or six 
hundred Christinos. 

The night had at first been bright 
and moonlit, but was now cloudy aud 
dark ; and Zuinalacarrcgui, in order 
to avoid the terrible consequoncx*> that 
might ensue if his soldiers mistook 
one another for the cnoniy, ordered 
them to put on their shirts over their 
other garments. It happened to be 
Carnival time, and the men, not at 
once nnderstaudiiig the reason of this 
order, took it as a sort of masquerade 
proceeding, and made theinselvo.s ex- 
ceedingly merry about it. The result 
showed how necessary a precaution it 
was. After various difficulties, occa- 
sioned by the bad roads and extreme 
darkness, the three detaehnient.N reach- 
ed their respective destinations at 
about half-past two* in tlic morning, 
and the fire against Zubiri aud Urda- 
niz commenced almost at the same 
moment. In the fir.st-named place, 
the Christinos kept themselves shut 
up in the liouscs, from the wiiulows 
of which tliey returned the fire, guideil 
in their aim by the llanhes of their 
assailants’ muskets. The sole olyect 
of the Carlists was, to keep them em- 
ployed, in order that they might not 
interfere with what was going on at 
the two cUier points of attack. The 
cavalry at the vent a liaving neglect- 
ed all precautions, and possessing no 
effective means of defence, soon fell 
into the power of the Carlists ; but Jit 
Urdaniz, whiqli w^as bold by infantry, 
and against which the expedition was 
more particularly directed, a hard- 
contested fight took place. The first 
picket which the Carlists encountered 
was cut to pieces to a man ; the fire 
of a second outpost spread the alarm ; 
but, nevertheless,- the attacking party 
penetrated into the ground-floor of 
most of the liouscs, and a desperate 
contest ensued upon the stairs. The 
horses in the stables were cither car- 
ried off or killed ; aud nothing would 
have been easier than to have set fire 
to the houses, and so ensured the de- 


struction of nil the Christinos. From 
this latter sanguinary measure, which 
a Cabrera or a Valmaseda would pro- 
bably not have hesitated to adopt, 
ZtitnalacaiTegui abstained. “ It did 
not agree,” says his biographer, “ witli 
the principles of equity aud justice 
which he obsen'ed relatively to the 
villages and their inhabitants ; ” from 
winch wo arc left to iufer, that the 
burning alive of five hundred Chris- 
tino soldiers, could it have been done 
without injuring houses or peasants, 
would have been rather an acceptable 
holocaust to the Caiiist chief. 

When all the advantages calculated 
upon from this expedition had been ob- 
tained, the retreat was stmnded, ainl, 
forming u]> his men with the gi*entest 
celerity, Zumalacarregui marched ra- 
pidly away, earning off tiic arms, 
li()rses, and i^risoners, that had been 
taken. With all his haste, hoAvever, 
early upon the following day Lorenzo 
and C)raa Avere close niKui his hee’s ; 
])ut the VA'ary Cariist harl omitted no 
precaution, and, in anticipation of a 
hot pursuit, had ordered four batta- 
lions to meet him at the neighbouring 
pass of Lizan’aga, Avherc lie accord- 
ingly found them Availing his arrival, 
and immediately prci)arcd to give the 
Christinos a Avarm reception. The 
latter, on arriving in front of the po- 
sition, probably considered it t«Ao for- 
niiilablc a oin* to attack ; for tin*}' forth- 
with retreated, leaving Zumalacarre- 
giii in the jxiaceable enjoyment of a 
triumph which greatly iiiereascd liis 
reputation and the confidence of his 
followers. 

Quesada, wdio succeeded Valdes in 
the command of the Qiu'en's army, 
was the first to introduce the horrible 
system of reprisals, or, it should ra- 
ther be said, to occasion it, by cniclty 
toAvards his prisoners. Valdes, if he 
had done little toAvards termiriatiug 
the Avar, had at least not envenomed 
it, or rendered its character more fe- 
rocious than he had found it. Although 
it Avas impossible to suspect him of 
any leaning tOAvards his opponents, he 
always showed great moderation and 
humanity, and caused the wounded 
Carlists who fell into his hands to 
be treated wdth as much care as if 
they had been his OAvn men. Que- 
sada, on the contrary, irritated at the 
failure of certain attempts ho had made 
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to seduce Zumalacarrcgui, and sub- 
sequently other Carlist leadere, from 
their allegiance to him they called 
Ihoir King, and iictiiig under the in- 
iliicnce of a dispositioTi which many 
ovenis in his life sufficiently proved 
to be cruel and bloodthirsty, had 
.scarcely assumed the command when 
lie gav(5 tli(! signal for reprisals, by 
shooting at raTni)clnna the Carlist of- 
iicer, Don Juan Hugaldc, although 
ZiimalacaiTcgui had offered to give a 
(Uiristino officer and two sergeants in 
exchange for him. This w’as followed 
by iniinerous similar acts of cruelty, 
which at last w'ere cause that Villa- 
rcJil, by order of Zninalacarregiii, shot 
more than a hundred prisoners wdio 
had bei ‘11 taken a short time previ- 
on.‘ly at a A'illage near Vittoria. For- 
tunately, at that particular jicriod, the 
prKoiiers on neither side were very 
numerous, lii an action near Segura, 
Leo))old O’Donnell, eousin of the pre- 
sent governor of the llavaniiah, and 
son of the Avell-kiumn (’omit of Abis- 
bal, fell into the hands of the Carlists, 
with four other officers and a number 
of rank and tile. The five officers wore 
shot, ill retaliation for some recent 
exocution of Carlist jaisoners ; but 
ZunialacaiTogni, w illiiig to make an- 
otluu* effort for the e.^tablishmeiit of a 
more humane system, spared the lives 
of the men, and ordered that seven 
amongst them who were wounded 
sliould be taken care of, and, wlicn 
cured, sent back to Paiiipeluna. lu 
return for this act of mercy, (^uesada 
sluU every prisoner he had, wounded 
or not. Amongst others, a Captain 
Dayona, wlio had received two deside- 
rate wounds, and was at the ymint of 
death, was dragged froiir his bed and 
shot on tlie piildic .square of the vil- 
lage, of Lacunza. Zumalacarrogui 
might have repaid this atrocity by the 
slaughter of the Christiiio prisoners 
who were still in his powTr, but ha- 
ving promised them their lives, he 
would not recall his w ord. 

A few (la 3 ^s after this, four officers 
were made prisoners by Iturralde, 
who entered the town of Los Arcos 
with a battalion, and captured them 
before they had time to retreat to tho 
fort. Quesada feeling very sure of 
the fate reserved for them, hit upon a 
stratagem by which ho hoped to save 
their lives. Ho caused to bo arrestod 


at Pampeluna the parents of several 
Carlist officers of rank, shut them up 
in the citadel, and sent confessors to 
them. They w-cre to be shot, he said, 
the very moment he should learn the 
death of the officers whom Iturralde 
had taken. The unfortunate eaptives 
begged permission to WTite to their 
sons and relatives in the Carlist army, 
and this request, which w’as what 
Quesada had reckoned upon, was 
granted. Those to whom the letters 
were sent presented themselves before 
Ziimulacarrcgui in the most profound 
affliction, and implored him to show 
mercy to the four men on w hose lives 
depended the existence of persons so 
dear to them. But Zumalacam*gni, 
>yho saw' at once that such a prece- 
dent w ould be in the highest degree 
dangerous, inasmuch as most of the 
Carlists hadfi icncls and near relatives 
in the Christiiio country, w'as firm in 
his refusal. The officers were shot, 
but Quesada did not dare to incur the 
odium w hich reprisals of the nature 
he had threatened would have heaped 
upon his head. Jt w'as remarked also 
that he w as greatly discouraged by 
the proof he on this occasion obtained 
of his op]>oncnt’s finnnoes and energy, 
and of tlic unlimited authority and 
influence he enjoyed over those under 
his command. The shooting of pri- 
soners of war continued w ithout inter- 
mission till the Eliot convention took 
place. 

The month of April had arrived 
w'ithout any one of the Carlist leaders 
having received a communication, 
either verbal or written, from tho 
prince for whom they had now been 
six months under arms. At last, on 
the 1 1 th of April, Zninalacairegui, w'ho 
w as thou ill the valley of the Bcrnieza, 
received the much wished-for letter 
from the hands of a native of Burgos, 
who, in the disguise of a muleteer, 
managed to reach his camp. In this 
letter, which was dated tho 18th of 
March 1 88*1, Don Carlos dcclai*cd that 
his “ royal heart and soul were 
sweetly affected by tho contemplation 
of tho heroical efforts that were being 
made in tho cause of religion and his 
legitimate rights.” He promised to 
maintain tho fveros of the provinces, 
approved all that had been done, and 
gave various and extensive pow^ers to 
Zumalacarrogui, whom he styled Ma- 
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riscal de Campo of the royal armies. 
The enthusiasm which this document 
occasioued amongst the troojis and 
the people of the provinces was so 
great, that Zumalacarregui declared 
it to be wortli a rointorceinent of 
twenty thousand men. It is jn-oba- 
ble also, although no express mention 
is made of it, that about or rather 
before this time, some small supplies 
of mouey had been received from the 
friends of Don Carlos in Spain, or 
other countries ; for wo find the junta 
of Navarre busied in jiroviding new' 
clothing for a jiart of the troops. The 
taxes levied in tlie districts in which 
the Carlists operated, and tho'^e duties 
on goods juKssing llie frontier which 
tliey were able to collect, must at that 
period ha>e been of very trifling 
amount, and iusiiffieieiit to meet the 
expenses even of Zuinalacarregurs 
small army. 

During throe months that Quesada 
had held the eommaiid, which he as- 
sumed w ith a toree that In' hini>elf ad- 
mitted to consist of 2r),<HH) infantry, 
and 1400 horse, he had ac( omplished 
literally nothing. O^i the other haml, 
the Carlists hiid had several partial 
successes against himself and his 
subordlnates ;*he had lost a vast num- 
ber of men; and finally, at the action 
of Gulinas, near Pampeluna, Linares, 
one of his generals, was so ill-treated 
by Zumalacarregui, that all the carts 
and vehicles in J*ain})0luna, including 
the bishojfs carriage, wxto insufficient 
to carry the wounded into the town. 
After this last disaster, the Spanish 
government resolved to give (Quesada 
a successor; and General Ilodil, who 
had just returned from Ids expedition 
into Portugal, u])on wddclj he had 
gone in the vain hope of seizing the 
person of Don ^Carlos, was ordered to 
repair to the northern provinces with 
the troops under his command. After 
being detained some days at Madrid 
by Queen Christina, wdio had a fancy 
to review the division, Rodil, whose 
activity was his best quality, con- 
tinued his march, and soon reached 
the Ebro with ten thousand infantry, 
a proportionate number of cavalry, 
and a prodigious train of baggage and 
artillery. It is said that more than a 
thonsa^ carts, and a still greater 
Dumber of baggage animals, followed 
his army. Generals Cordova, Figu- 
eras, Carandolet, and others of note, 


formed part of his brilliant staff, and 
at Logrofio he w’as joined by Lorenzo 
and Oraa with their divisions, 'iiie 
imposing force thus got together was 
siithcient, it might well have been 
thought, to crush, ten times over, the 
few' companies of raw^ guerillas under 
Z ti m al acarregn L's comm and. 

The dash of arms and note of war- 
like i)rcparation that now resounded 
along the right bank of the Ebro, 
ciwsed the stream, ami penetrated 
into the valleys of Navarre. The 
eyes t)f the C'arlists, both soldiers and 
civilians, were fixed upon their cliief, 
who, hu* from trying to conceal the 
aj»proadiing danger, rather exagger- 
ated its magnitude, iiieiv was no- 
thing he dreaded imm* than that his 
followers should think he was tr\ing 
to deceive them. That, he knew, 
would ih-v^tro} tlii'ir c<tntidence in him. 
lie issued a proclamation to the 
troops, in wliieh, alter talking of the 
formidable pieparaii^msof the eiiei..y, 
he put a question to them. “ Volun- 
teers ! " he said, ‘‘.shall you (piail at 
the sight of thi.s nuuienuis array V’ 
AVlieu the oflicerwho read the pro- 
clamation in front of the assembled 
Navarresc battalions came to this 
question, a iinnniniou.s “No!" utipre- 
inedituted and heartfelt, burst from the 
lip.s of ov(‘ry man present. I’poii 
learning thi.s indication of the temper 
of the troops, Zuriialacarregni resolved 
upon a movement of unparalleled 
uiidaeity. He had intbrmation that 
on the following day Lorenzo ami 
Oraa were to leave Logrofio for Pam- 
peluna, followed twenty-four hours 
later by Uodil, with the troo})s he 
had brought from Portugal. Zuma- 
lacarrogiil determined to ad\ mice ra- 
pidly from the mountains amongst 
wdiich he then found hini.'iclf, and to 
fall upon Rodifs left Hank, trusting 
that troops unaccustomed to that 
dcHcrii)tion of ‘warfare would resist 
but feebly a sudden ami unexpected 
attack. However this daring plan 
might have succeeded, it would cer- 
tainly Jiave been attempted, had not 
a totally unlooked-for, and, to the 
Carlists, a most important event oc- 
curred to prevent it. 

At midnight, on the 11th of July, 
the Carlist troops were about to com- 
mence their march, when Legarra, 
the abbot of Lecurnberri, suddenly 
appeared before Zumalacarregui, and 
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placed in his hands a sealed letter of 
very small dimensions. The hand- 
writing was unknown to the general, 
ami the sole address consisting of the 
two wonis, “ For Zumnlanarregui" 
he asked Lcgarra, previously to open- 
ing the letter, whence and from w hom 
it came. Tlie .sole information the 
abbot could give was that he had re- 
4 .*eiv(*d it from the junta of Navarre, 
and had been desired to use all haste 
in its delivery. Tlic general then 
ojieiied and read the missive ; and as 
lie did so, all those who were present 
were able to note upon his counte- 
nance the groat satisfaction with 
wliicli tiie few words it contained in- 
spired him. lie immediately counter- 
mandi‘(l the inareli, ordcr»‘d tlie lun'ses 
to be unsaddled, and the trooi».s to 
take up their (piartcrs for the night. 

Th<* eontonts of the note which 
cauM^d fill these changes, were as 
follow s : — 

“ Zuuialacarregni : T am very near 
Siiaiii, and to-morrow’ 1 trust by 
God’s help to reach Unhix. Take 
the necessary incusures, and commu- 
nicate this to no one. 

“ Caiilos.’’ 

In spite of this last injunction, Zu- 
inahicarrogni, calculaiing that Don 
Carlos must by tlii.s time be on Spa- 
ni.Nh ground, could not refuse him*<elf 
the ]>leasure of telling .such good news 
to his ])ersoual friends. They re- 
]»eated to others, and it soon became 
know n througliout the camp, that the 
King was coming. At daybreak the 
next inorniiig, Zumahicarregui set 
out, and at eleven at night reached 
tlie frontier town of Klizoudo, where 
lie found Don (’arlos, w'ho, tireil with 
liis jonniey, liful already gone to bed, 
but, nevertheless, immediately re- 
ceived his faitliful adherent. On the 
following day lie had several coiifo- 
rences wdth ZnmalaeaiTegni, on whom 
he conferred the rjuik of Lieutenant- 
general and Chief of hi.s Staff. The 
same afternoon the bells w’ere set 
ringing, and a 2<; Denm w'as sung for 
the liappy arrival of the royal fugitive. 
It was attended by Don Cailos, Zu- 
malacarregui, the liaron de los Valles, 
and various other notabilities. 

His partizans as yet possessing no 
fortified town or stronghold in which 
he could remain with security, Don 


Carlos was compelled, as soon as he 
anived in Spain, to seek safety in 
constant ciiange of place. Zumala- 
carregui, on tlie other hand, with 
Valdes and his formidable army me- 
nacing him on all sides, could spare 
but little time to play the courtier. 
After conducting Don Carlos through 
the valleys of Araqnil, the Borunda, 
and the tw o Amezi'.oas, in all of w hich 
that prince wa.s received, we are in- 
formed, with tlie most lively demon- 
strations of joy, he confided him to 
the care of General Erase, wlio 
marched him oil’ to tlic Basque pro- 
vin(‘es, to show' him to the ptjople, and 
keep him out of harm’.s way. Tlio 
(‘hristiiio government and generals 
had at first aflected to disbelieve the 
arrival of Don CarJos, and had spread 
reports that a person w'ho resmubled 
him had b(‘eii clmscii by tlie Carlist 
leaders to ])ersonate the prince, and 
deceive the jieople. Soon, how'cver, 
the fiict was jilaced beyond a doubt ; 
and HodiJ, sending several of bis ge- 
nerals to find Zumalacarrogni, set ont 
witli tweUe tbonsaiid men in pursuit 
of Don Carlo.s, w l^o wa.s then in Biscay 
with a retinue of onl}" twelve persons. 
The small mimber of the Prince’s at- 
tendants ])rovo<i his be'^t safeguard. 
The Cliristinos advanced, displaying a 
va‘»t front, and confident of catching 
him ; but favoured by the intricacie.s of 
the mountains, the extensive forests 
and deep b.nrrancas of Biscaj*, liaviug, 
moreover, the pea.santryin his favour, 
and persons ficrfeetly acquainted w ith 
the eoniitry for guides, Don Carlos 
had little difiiculty in eluding pursuit. 
All KoiUl s front and Hank marches 
and countennarches served but to 
send a vast number of his men into 
hos])ital, and to immortalize his name 
ill that province by the devastations 
and incendiarism that, the soldiery 
committed. 

Wliilst this w’as going on, Zumala- 
carregiii was buzzing like an enraged 
hornet round tiie divisions of Oraa, 
Carundolct, Lorenzo, and otlier gen- 
erals, cutting off outposts, surprising 
detachments, and doing them a vast 
deal of mischief, with little or no loss 
to his ow'u troops. General Caran- 
dolct was particularly unfortunate; 
tw'ico did Zumalacarrogui surprise 
him ; first in the pass of San Fausto, 
where his column was nearly de- 
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stroyed; and a second time in the 
town of Yiana, on the Ebro. On 
last occasion the affair was de- 
cided by the Garlist cavalry, whidi 
for the first time had an opportunity 
of distinguishing itself. It consisted 
of 250 ill-equipped and undrilled lan- 
cers, at the head of which Zumaia- 
carregoi put himself, and charging the 
Christino horsemen, who were nearly 
twice as numerous, broke them and 
put them to flight. 

It is imnecessary, and would be 
monotonous, to follow Zumalacarregui, 
step by step, through the siunincr 
campaign of 1834, whicli was a most 
important one for the cause he de- 
fended. With the increase of nu- 
merical force, which his successes, 
and the aiTival of Don Carlos, brought 
to his standaitl, the lack of arms, 
money, and ammunition began to 
make themselves nearly as sensibly 
felt as at the commencement of the 
war. Wlien Don Carlos an-ived in 
Spain and formed a iniuistiy, Zuma- 
lacan-cgui hoped and expected that 
the men composing the latter would 
possess some influence abroad, and 
•would be able to i)rocure assistance 
of various kinds. In this, however, 
he found himself mistaken ; and, to 
make matters worse, he appears to 
have boon already thwai'tcd, in his 
plans and arrangements, by the i»er- 
sons about l>on Carlos. The division 
of counsels, which subsequently min- 
ed the Carlist cause, w as already be- 
ginning to be felt. 

At the aiTival of Don Carlos, the 
army w’as composed entirely of volun- 
teers, but a levy was now' ordered of 
all the men capable of bearing ams. 
Zumalacarregui opposed this strenu- 
ously, but w'as finally compelled to 
give way, and four new battalions 
were formedf although there was 
scarcely a musket in store to give 
to them. By this ill-advised mea- 
sure, tlie agricultural interests of the 
country were materially compromised, 
and new and heavy charges imposed 
upon the militaiy chest, for the main- 
4Majice of troops which, being un- 
armed, were of course useless. This 
was a source of great vexation to 
Zumalacarregui, who certainly had 
enough to do to make head against 
the enemy opposed to him, without 
being compelled at the same time’ to 


procure supplies, arms, and ammnni- 
tion for his troops, and to attend, in 
great measiu'e, to the administrative 
arrangements, which usually fall to 
the charge of the civil autlioiities. 
At the commencement of the war, 
fifty thousand cartridges were all he 
possessed, and those w^erc soon con- 
sumed, iis well as some that were 
taken from tlic Christiiios. It was 
veiy difficult and costly to get pow’der 
from France, which could only bo in- 
troduced in quantities of three or four 
pounds, or little more. linablo to 
support the delay anti exponao of this, 
Zumalacarregui estal)lisho(l manufac- 
tories in secliitled corners of Navarre 
and the Basque provinces ; and then, 
with infinite risk, caused salt])t*tre to 
be brought from the very lioart of 
Arragon, aud subsequently from 
France. The powder that was at first 
produced was very weak and bail, 
and the manufacturers worked daj" 
and night till they found means of im- 
proving it. The rules introduced into 
the battalions, in order to economize 
this precious commodity, w ere singu- 
lar enough. The soldiers were lor- 
bidden to load their niu>ket.s till the 
veiy moment of commencing an 
action ; and then were only to lire 
when the enemy was very near ami 
fully exposed. Even the guards and 
pickets, ill view of tlieC’hristiiios, had 
but a single niiisket loaded, which the 
sentinels passed from one to another 
when relieved. Zumalacarregui him- 
self made fre(|uent inspcclions of the 
men’s ammunition, and would often 
stop soldiers whom he met in the 
street or on the road, to ascertain 
that they had not lost or wasted their 
cartridges. 

The security of the Carlist army 
did not so much depend on the vigil- 
ance of outposts and advanced guards, 
as on the system of transmitting 
information that w'as established 
amongst the village alcaldes, and on 
the zeal aud fidelity of the confidtnits 
or spies. Without reckoning those 
persons who acted in the latter capa- 
city in the vicinity of their own 
homes, Zumalacarregui always had 
about him eighteen or twenty regu- 
larly paid spies ; and to these, even 
in the moments of his greatest poverty 
and difficulty, ho showed himself 
liberal to prodigality. Notwithstand- 
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iug tbat it was out of his power to 
recompense sufficiently the risks they 
ran, and the important services they 
rendered, these men performed their 
arduous duties with admii-able fidelity. 
Zarutiegui relates an j^ccdotc of one 
of them who, having been guilty of 
some neglect, received, by order of 
ZumalacaiTcgui, two hundred blows 
with a stick, and w’as then turned 
out of the camp. The evening of the 
same day on which this took place, 
when the general called as usual for 
his conjidentesy the man who had been 
beaten made his api>oarancc witli the 
others. Although Zuinalacarrcgui 
was acquainted with tlie characteristic 
fidelity of tlicsc men, he could not 
help being struck with this instance 
of it. Ilis natural generosity of cha- 
racter ])revciited him I'roiu hesitating 
a moment in restoring his confidence 
to tin* olleiider. “ Rest j’ourself to- 
night,” he said to him ; “ to-morrow 
you will have ti» go upon a service of 
the greatest importance, and which 
you alone arc abh‘ to perform.” And 
the man left the room, perfectly con- 
soled for the pain and humilintion of 
hi^ beating, l)y these few kind words, 
addressed to him in presence of his 
comrades. 

Another anecdote will illustrate the 
alleetion of the Carlist soldiers for 
their leader, and their sympathy with 
Ids dilficulties. The troops all wore 
idpuryatas — a si)ecies of sandal, of 
wluch the sole is of plaited licnii). 
These arc admirably adapted for long 
marches in dry weather, but the w et 
tlestroys them, and they go to ])icccs 
directly. Of these sandals, as of 
every other description of cquijmient, 
llicro was soinetiin<‘s great difficulty 
ill obtaining a sufficient supply. One 
day that it rained heavily, Zumala- 
carregni was going to pass, with seve- 
I'al battalions, from the Ulzama to 
the valley of Olio. The soil w^as clay, 
and there w^as sure to be a great de- 
struction of tlic hempen shoes. Zuma- 
lacaiTegui, wdio at that time had no 
others wherewith to replace them, 
rode along the line of march, and 
spoke to a man hero and there. “A 
peseta,^’ said he, (about tenpence 
sterling,) “ for oveiy man who pre- 
sents himself this evening with a 
sound pair of alpargatas.” The 
word was passed from month to 


mouth ; the soldiers understood the 
difficulty in which their general was, 
took off their shoes, and performed a 
long and toilsome march barefoot. 
The next day, when Zumalacarregui 
ordered the promised recoinjicnse to 
be distributed, the commandants of 
battalions said that it was unnecessa- 
ry, for that none of the men claimed it. 

About this time, Zumalacarregui 
made an expedition beyond the Ebro, 
with the view of caiT>diig off a quan- 
tity of woollen cloth from the manu- 
factories at Escaray. He was un- 
successful ill tlic immediate object of 
the expedition ; but, at a short distance 
from Logroho, he fell in with a con- 
voy, escorted by two companies of 
infantry and three strong squadrons 
of dragoons. The latter charged the 
Carlist cavalry, which was of much 
inferior force, and threw it into com- 
plete disorder. Zumalacarregui, wdio 
w'as a short w'ay heliind, saw' the dis- 
gi'acefiil flight of his lancers, set spurs 
to his horse, came up with the fugi- 
tives, and rallied them. As soon as 
he had got together fifty men, ho 
charged the Christines, regardless of 
the great disparity of force. The 
charge took place on the high-road, 
where there was no room to form 
front by trooi)s or squadrons. Six or 
eight Christiuo dragoons of gigantic 
stature, tiradores or pioneers as they 
w'crc called, occupied the whole width 
of the road, w liilst the convoy made 
all haste to gain the town. Zuniala- 
carregui, with six of his iiien, attack- 
(hI them, and scarcely had their lances 
crossed the Christiuo sabres, when 
the dragoons w ere all killed orw'oimd- 
cd. The Carlists charged oinvards ; 
the whole of the Christiuo cavahy 
w'as cut to pieces or forced to i*un, and 
the convoy remained in the hands of 
the conquerors. It consisted of two 
thousand muskets, and came very 
opportunely to arm the four new' bat- 
talions, which had been more than 
tliree months in idleness, -vYaitlug for 
weapons. 

On the 27 th and 28 th of October, 
just oue year tifrer Zumalacarrc^ii 
had taken command of the Carlist 
army, occurred the two famous ac- 
tions in the plains of Vittoria, w hen 
Genci-al O’Hoylo and two thousand 
Christinos fell into the hands of the 
victors, and nearly as many more 
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were left dead upon the field. 
O’Doyle and some of the officers 
taken were shot ; but the lives of the 
men were sparedt and soon after- 
wards, at their own request, their 
arms were restored to them, and they 
were incorporated in the Carlist bat- 
talions. This, and other disasters, 
which about this time befell llodil’s 
array, occasioned his recall b}’ the 
Queen’s government, and the cele- 
brated Mina was appointed in his 
stead. 

Tlio increase of Ziimalacarregui's 
forces, and the advantages he Iiad 
gained, ins))ircd him with the idea of 
capturing some of the Christino forts 
in,ifavarre and the Basque provin- 
ces ; the said forts being exceedingly 
prejudicial to his operations. The 
great obstacle to his wishes wsis, the 
M’eakness of his artillery. This con- 
elsted only of three small field-pieces, 
such as are carried on the backs of 
mules, and could be of little service 
in attacking fortifications. Of shot 
and shell he had a largo supply, which 
bad been taken at the manufactory of 
Orbaiceta. Tor ^leven or eight 
months these stores had been lying 
there neglected, none of the Queen's 
generals liaving had the foresight to 
remove them to a place of safidy, 
ZumalacaiTCgui now caused them to 
be taken away, and concealed in the 
most intricate recesses of the moun- 
tains. But ilioso projectiles were of 
little use w'itliout guns ; and to pro- 
cure the hitter the ingenuity of the 
Carlists w'as taxed to the very ut- 
most. Zumalacarregui remembered 
that, upon a sandy spot on the Bis- 
cayan coast, an old iron twelve- 
pounder was lying neglected and for- 
gotten. I'his he ordered to be brought 
to Navarre. A rude carriage was 
constructed, on wliich it was mount- 
ed, and it w'as then dragged by six 
pair of oxen over mountains, and 
through ravines, to the Sierra of 
Urbasa, where it was buried. Soldiers 
are very ingenious in inventing ap- 
propriate names ; and as soon as the 
..Carlist volnnteers saw this unwieldy 
old-fashioned piece of ordnance, full 
of moss and sand, and covered with 
rust, they christened it the Abuelo, or 
the Grandfather, by which appellation 
it was ever afterwards km^wn. The 
only artillery officer at that^time with 


Zumalacarregui was Don Tomas 
Keina, who now, in conjunction with 
one Baida, a professor of chemistry, 
began to devise means for founding 
some guns. In the villages and 
hamlets within* a certain circuiiifer- 
euce, a requisition was made fur all 
articles composed of copj)er and brass, 
such as bnisiers, stew-j)aiis. choco- 
late pots, warming-pans, &c. ; but 
as it W'as found impossible to get 
sufficient of tl»ese, the three fielil- 
pieces were added, and the w'ljule 
melted together. In the midst of a 
forest tills strange foimdery w a.s es- 
tablished, and after numerous failures, 
occasioned by w'ant of expt‘rience and 
of the proj)er tools, Tleina sm*c<*eded 
ill making a coufile of hoviiizer.'*, 
which, although of iineoiith appear- 
ance, it was thought might answer 
the purpose for which they W'cre in- 
tended. 

Never w'ere the ChrUtinos more 
confident of a speedy termination to 
the war than wdion Mina loo', tin; 
command. Tlie well-earm‘d re)»uta- 
tioii of that chief, his peculiar apti- 
tude for mountain w’arfarc, and inti- 
mate acqiiaiutance with the country 
of Navarre, which had been the 
scene of his triumphs during the war 
against Napoleon, certainly jiointed 
him out as the most fitting man to 
oppose toZunnilacarrcgni. Forgetting 
that .similar hopes had been fumided 
on the skill of Quesada and Uodil, 
and on the, imposing forc(‘s they com- 
manded, hopes wdiicli had been so 
signally frustrated, the Queen’s par- 
tizans now set up a ]>reiiiafuie song 
of triumph, soon to be turned into 
notes of lamentation. The Mina of 
old and bed-ridden, with liU 
energies, mental perhap.s as well 'as 
physiciU, impaired by Itmg inaction, 
w.'is a very different man from tlie 
Mina of 1810. When fighting against 
the French, the sympathie.s of the Na- 
varrese were with him; now they w'ere 
against him, aud iu a war of this de- 
scription, tliat diff'erence w'as of im- 
mense importance. In spite of the 
wdntry season and of the badness of 
his health, one of the first things he 
did ou assuming the command was to 
make an excursion to Puente la 
Reyna, MaHern, and other places, 
where, in days gone by, he had liad 
his headquarters, and which he had 
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theu never entered without being 
greeted ad a hero and patriot, and 
welcomed with enthusiastic vivas. He 
flattered himself that this eutliijsia.sm 
would be again awakened by his ap- 
pearance; and was so much the more 
shocked when ho found himself re- 
ceived with the utmost coldness and 
iinliflercnce. His illness was aggra- 
vated by (lisa]»p<»intinent, and he re- 
lumed angry and disgusted to l*ani- 
])eluna. TJ)cnce, incapacitated by his 
infirmities from exerting himself in 
the Held, he directed from his cabinet 
the operations of his lieutenants, and 
issued orders, the cruelty of some of 
which soon caused his name to be as 
much execratoil in Navarre as it had 
tluTC oncAi been venerated. At no 
])eriod t>f the war was less mercy 
shown to each other by the contend- 
ing parties than diuing Mina’s com- 
mand liesides shooting all i>risoners 
taken with arms in their hands, he 
caustd tlie wounded whom he found 
ill the (’arlisl hospitals to be slain 
upon tln-ir beds, and fnirroUd or 
btraiigleil a gentleman t»f Pamjicluna, 
for no reason tliat could be discovc'red 
except that he had two sous with the 
C'arlists. Several fort^ having about 
this time being taken or battered by 
Zumalacai-regui, Mina determined to 
get posse.ssion of the guns with which 
this had been done. Ue^\as aAvmv 
of tlie dilliculry the C’arlists Jiad in 
obtaining artillery; and knowing that 
it could not ca>ily be transported from 
one jdace to another in that rugged 
and mountainons country, he conjec- 
tured that the\ ere in the habit of 
burning it, uliicli was actually the 
case. Jn order to obtain information 
as to tlie whereabout of the mortars 
with which the enemy ha<l been shell- 
ing Elizondo, he decimated the male 
inhabitants of Lccaros, and then burnt 
the village itself to the ground. Such 
atrocities as these, far from advancing 
the cause of (iuoeu Isabel, materially 
injured it, offering as they did a strong 
contrast with the conduct of Znmala- 
carregui, who, at the taking of Lo 3 
Arcos, Echarri-Eranaz, and other 
places, had sliowm mercy, and even 
great kindness, to the wounded and 
prisoners he took. At last Mina 
having ventured out in person with a 
division of the troops, canied in a 
litter because he was too ill to sit bis 
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horse, 'was signally beaten by Zuma- 
lacarregui at a place called Siete 
Fnentes, or the Seven Fountains, and 
himself naiTowly escaped being taken. 
])rLsoner. Soon after this disaster he 
was deprived of the command, having 
done nothing whilst he held it but 
lose men and forts, and exasperate 
the Navarrese peasantry to an unpa- 
ralleled extent. 

All attempt that was made about 
this time to assassinate Espartero, who 
then commanded a moveable column 
in Biscay, is tlius narrated by Gene- 
ral Zaratiegui : — 

“ The constant passage of Espar- 
tero between Bilboa and Ordnna, in- 
spired a peasant, who occupied a farm- 
house near Luyaudo, with the idea of 
attempting that general’s life. It was 
said that the man had been robbed or 
ill-treated by the soldiers of Espar- 
tero’s division ; but it is quite as pro- 
bable that the peasant fancied in bis 
simplicity, that if he could kill the 
Cliristino general, the war and the 
evils it inflicted on his country would 
be at an end. Taking a large tree 
trunk, he fashiou^'d it into a sort of 
cannon, fixed it at a spot -where it 
commanded the high-road, and loaded 
it to the very mouth. The next time 
Espartero passed that way, the pea- 
sant watched his moment, set fire to 
the fuse of this singular piece of artil- 
lery, and theu ran away. The Chris- 
tiiio soldiers hurried to the spot 
whence the explosion had proceeded, 
and fuimd the wooden cannon burst 
into fifty pieces. It was evidently 
the aclj of an individual ; but never- 
theless the unlucky village of Lnyando, 
being the nearest to the scene of the 
event, was immediately set on fire. 
Out of the sixty houses composing it, 
more than one* half were consumed ; 
and if the others escaped^ it was mere- 
ly because the Christinos happened to 
want them at that moment for their 
own occupation.’* 

Valdes was the last Cliristino gene- 
ral opposed to Zumalacarregni. Being 
minister of war at the time of Mina’s 
dismissal from the command, he or- 
dered all the troops that could possibly 
be spared to march to Navarre, and 
himself followed to direct their opera- 
tions. Efpon his appearance the war 
assumed a more humane character ; 
and soon afterwards the arriyal of thi 
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British commissioner, and his success- 
ful intervention, put an end to tlie 
system of reprisals, although after 
Znmalacarregui’s death it was again 
more than once resorted to by the 
most ferocious of the leaders on citlicr 
side. In honour of Lord Lliot, Zu- 
malacarregui set at liberty the pri- 
soners he bad made in the recent 
action of the Amezeoas, in which 
Valdes had been roughly handled. 
Lord Eliot having expressed a w isli 
for an autograph of the Carlist leader, 
Ziimalacarregui took a pen and wrote, 
in Spanish, as folh»ws : — 

“ At Asarta, a village of the valley 
of Berrueza, eidebrated for the various 
combats which have occurred there in 
the course of the present ccutiirv, fln5 
honour of receiving ins Excellency 
Lord Eliot was etijoyed, on the 
25th April 1835, by Tomas Zumala- 
carregui.” 

Colonel Gurwood made the Carlist 
chief a present of an excellent Held 
glass, which had been used by the 
Buke of Wellington on some occasion 
during the reniusuhir war. 'Phis 
telescoi^e was so esteemed by Ztitna- 
lactirregui,’’ says his biograijhor, ‘‘that 
as long as he lived he ahvays carried 
it with him ; and at t he present day, 
in spite of its trilling intrinsic valuV, 
it is treasured by his family as the 
most precious heir-loom they i)Os- 
sess.” 

The non-success of Valdes's expedi- 
tion to the valleys of the Amezeoa.s, 
and the fatigues and losses sustained 
there by his troops, had greatly dis- 
conraged the latter. On all sides the 
Carlists were obtaining advantages, 
and their adversaries began to enter- 
tain a panic terror of Zumalacarregui, 
who availed himself of this discourage- 
ment and temporary inaction of the 
foe to attach several fortified places. 
Amongst others, the town of Tre\ iiio, 
situated between Vittoria and the 
Ebro, and at only three or four hours’ 
march from the cantonments of Val- 
des's ai’my, fell into the hands of the 
Garlists. Assembling thirteen bat- 
talions at the Venta of Armcntia, 
Zumalacarregui brought up his artii- 
leiy, consisting of one cannon and one 
liowitz^f with which in two days he 
place to capitulate. A1- 
Valdes, from where be was, 
hour the sound of the guns, he 


did not vcntim to show himself till 
the Carlisls hud destroyed the fortifi- 
cations, and ettccicd their retreat mih 
prisoners and artillery. 

It was after this successful expedi- 
tion, and at what may be roiishkTC<l 
the mo.st fortunate period of Zuinahv- 
carregui’s career, that Don Carlos 
conceived the idea of conferring a 
tith* on him. lie caused this to bo 
intimated to the general, aiid also 
that he was only waiting to know 
what title it would be the most agree- 
able to him to re(‘eive. “ We will 
talk about it,” re])liei! Zumalacarregui, 
“after entering ('adiz. As yet wo 
are not safe even in the Pyrenees, and 
a title of any kind would iV but a step 
towards tho ridiculou".” It v/a-s not 
till eleven months after his di‘atl» 
that Don Carlos issued a decree, 
making him grandee of Sjnun, by the 
titles of Duke of Viriory aud Coiiiit 
of Zumalacarregui. 

Tho garrisons of Endla and of va- 
rious other fortified towns in th ■ inte- 
rior of Navarre and tin* IJasJiue pr<»- 
vinees, were now witlnlraw n i>y order 
of Valdes; other strong places were 
taken or eajntulated, the gaiTi>ons 
reinaiuiug for the iuo>t part ])iUom‘rs 
of Avar.' -SVithiu two months after the 
Eliot convention, the Carlists had got 
300 Chiislino ollh'ers and rank 
and lile, prLoners in their various de- 
pi'*t-^, without reckoning those w ho, on 
lH*ing captured, tt;ok tip arms for Don 
Carlos, To exchange against tliese, 
the (Queen's generals had not a >ingle 
jiri^oner. About this time Esj>aitei>> 
was beaten at Descarga by Kraso ; 
whilst Oraa met the same fate in the 
valley of tin* Eaztan at the hands of 
Sagastibelza. daun'gui abandoned 
Tolosa, leaving behind him aipianthy 
of ammunition and stores, and shut 
himself up in St Sebastian. 

The intrigues and inaim*ii\re:i of 
certain individuals who surrounded 
Don Carlos, i)aiidercd to his wcak- 
nes^s, and worked upon his super-; 
stitious bigotry, began to occasion 
Zumalacarregui smous annoyance, 
and to interfere in some instances 
with his plans. During a short visit 
to Segura, where the Carlist court 
then w'as, he experienced much dis- 
gust and vexation. Ilis health, more- 
over, began to fail him ; and a week 
later, from the town of Vergara, which 
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he had just taken, with its garrison of 
201)0 men, lie sent in his resignation. 
The following day Don Carlos himself 
came to Verg'ira, and had a short 
ctmference Avith Ziini5ilaejnT(‘gui, aftiT 

which the latter marched upon Du- 
rango and Ochamliano, towns on the 
JiillK)aroad, and took the hitter, \\hil>t 
the former was abandoned l>y its gar- 
rison, It was now his Avisli to attack 
Vittoria, which was the nearest large 
tow'n, and the easiest to take ; bnt 
just at tliis lime, Don Carlos, it ap- 
pears, had lu*en disa]»i>ointed of a loan, 
and his tlatterers and advis(‘rs had 
been eoiis<»Hng him for it, by h(»ldiiig 
out a prosj)eet of taking Ililboa, w hull 
*)pn)ent eonnuerei.ii city cunlaiiieil, 
they ^aid, euoiigli riehes to get him 
out of all his dilKculties. Zninala- 
oarregui opposed this i»!an, but his 
deference for Don ('arlos finally eansi'd 
him to j ield ; and with a lusn y heart, 
niul a train of artillery totally inade- 
<piate to the rednetivm of so strong a 
town, he sat down before lUIboa. 
"i’NNo twelve-i'oinukrs and one six- 
pound(‘r, two bra«s fours, two howit- 
’/t‘rs ami a mortar, were all that he 
had to oj)pO'!e to the strong delonees 
and fort}’ or fifty gnn> A>itli whieh 
the capital of Ulscay was jirovided. 
'J’heiv was also a great lack of certain 
Alex'iiptioiis of ammmiition. For th(‘ 
mortar Ihenj were only .^ix-nnd-thirty 
fcliells ; and to sold to the misfortunes 
<d' the attacking party, (heir two 
largest guns, tlie twelve- pounders, 
burst oil the A'ery first day of the 
si(‘ge. During the wh(»le of that day 
and night, Zumahicarrogui neither iito 
nor sh‘pt ; and on the morrow’, w hidi 
was the 15th of June, lie wrote a let- 
ter to the hcadiptartcrs of Don Carlos, 
then at Durango, informing the minis- 
ters, that owing to the immense di.s- 
proportion betwTen his means of 
attack and the enemy’s powers of 
defence, ho expected it Avould be ne- 
cessary to raise the siege. 

After sending off this despatch, a 
great Aveight seemed removed from 
the mind of Znmalacarregui, and he 
went doAAm to the batteries. With 
the view of observing wliether the 
llilbaiiios had made any repairs or 
tUroAvii up works in the course of the 
night, he iisecndcd to the first floor of 
a house situated near the sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Begofia, and from the 


balcony began to examine the enemy 
line. Whilst standing there, a bullet 
struck him on the right h% about 
tAA'o inches from the knee. Nine days 
afterwards ho was dead — killed, theVe 
cun be little doubt, less by the w'ound 
or its effiicts than by the gross igno- 
rance of his medical attendants. Throe 
Spanish doctors, a young English sur- 
geon, and a cumndero^ or (piaek, named 
Fetriqnillo, whom ZumalaVarregui 
had kiioAvn from his youth, and in 
Avhose skill he had gi’cat confidence, 
were called ill. The Englishman, 
however, returned after two d»ays to 
the squadron to Avliioh he was at- 
tached. giving as his opinion, Avhich 
agreed with that of Don Carlos’s own 
surgeon, one Gidos, tJiat in a fort- 
night ZumalacaiTcgui aa'ouIJ Ikj on 
liursebaek again. Whilst Petriqnillo 
Avas iiiqilytng ointnn^nts and frictions, 
and a doctor of medicine cramming 
the patient with drugs, Celos and 
another surgeon keid tormenting the 
Avoiuid Avith their probes. The- 
AAoumlod man’s general health, al- 
ready affected byjhe various annoy- 
ances he had recently experienced, 
began to give w'ay; and at last, Avilhin 
three or four hours after the extrac- 
tion of the ball, an operation that ap- 
pears to have been performed in tlic 
most bnteherlike manner, Zumala- 
carregni breathed hi.s last. He Avas 
forty-six y(‘ars of age, and left a nife 
ami three daughters. All his worldly 
posses.<ions consisted of three horses 
and a mule, some arms, the telescope 
given him by Colonel Gurwood, and 
fourteen ouuees of gold. 

If that weak and incapable prince, 
Don Carlos dc Rorbon, had alloAved 
Zumalacarrogni to follow up liis OAvn 
plana of campaign, instead of dictating 
to him unfeasible ones, tJiere can be 
little donbt that in less than another 
year ho would have entered IMadrid. 
The immense importance of the ptes- 
tfije attached to a general is well 
kno Avn . Th at of Zumal acarrogui Ava s 
fully established, both Avith his own 
men and the Queen’s troojis. The 
latter trembled at his very name ; the 
former, at his command, Avere ready 
to attack ten times their number. 

“ Are there only two b.attalions 
yonder?” enquired Captain Ilenniiig- 
sen of a Carlist soldier, pointing to a 
jiosition which w^as menaced by a 
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large body of the enemy. “ That is 
all, Selior,” was the reply ; “ but the 
general is there.” The man was as 
confident of the safety of the position 
as though there had been t\\ eiity bat- 
talions instead of two. And such was 
the feeling tliroughout the Curlist 
army. 

The only one of the Carlist or 
Christiuo leaders who united all the 
qualities essential to success vras Zii- 
malacarregui. Some were honest, a 
few were perhaps good tacticians, 
othera were not dt*ficient in energy, 
but none ^\cre ajl throe. The (’liris- 
tiiio generals were generally conspi- 
cuous for tliclr indecision, and for 
their want of zeal for the cause lliey 
defendetl. Many of them would have 
been sorry to see an cud put to a war 
■which gave them occupation, rapid 
promotion, decorations, titles, and 
money. When ZuinalnCcirrogui began 
his campaign with a handful of men, 
no one could catch liim ; ■when he got 
stronger and showed fight, no one 
could stand agabist him. As soon as 
he died, his system of warfare was 
abandoned, and victory ceased to be 
faithful to the Carlist standard. The 
battle of Meiidigorria, w hich oceuiTed 
•within a month after his death, and 
ill tvhich the Carlists w'erc signnlly 
defeated by Cordova, taught the for- 
mer that their previous successes had 
been owing at least as imicli to them 
general’s skill as to their oivn invinci- 
bility. 

The most salient points in Zuma- 
lacam|gui’.s character -were his gtme- 
rositpSnd energy. The foiiner was 
carried almost to an excess. He 
could not i>oe persons in ■waiit-^vithout 
relieving them ; and as his sole income 
whilst commanding the*Carlist army 
consisted cuf 2500 reals, or twenty-five 
pounds sterling, a-month, -which he 
took for his pay, he frequently found 
himself -without a maravedi in his 
pocket. It is related of him, amongst 
, wany other anecdotes of the same 
Jdnd, that once in w inter, the weather 
J)eiiig veiy cold, he had ordered a coat, 


having only one, and that much worn. 
The tailor had just brought it home 
and been paid for it, when Zumala- 
carregui, happening to look out of the 
windoiv, saw' one of his otticers i)a»s- 
ing in a v(‘ry ragged condition, lie 
called him iij), made liiin try on his 
new eoat, and finding that it lilted 
him, sent him aw'ay witli it, llim^elf 
remaining in tlie same state us before. 

Tor the charges of cruel ly of dispo- 
sition whieli have been brought against 
Znmalaearregni, we are inclined to 
believ«‘ there was very iiisntlici(‘nt 
gi'ouiid. He Avas a severe, discijiliiui- 
riau, shot lii'! own ni(*n when they 
deserved it, and his luisoners wlH‘n 
the (’hii,‘'tinos set him the e\nmj)le ; 
but if he liad not done so he had 
better li:i\e sheathed his sword at 
once, and left Don (’arlos i(* fight his 
own battles, in whkli ease thev would 
veiy soon have been over. His jiro- 
sent biograidier, who Avrites coolly 
and dispassionately, and ap])car^ as 
sparing of indihcrimiuatc praise of his 
friends as of exaggerated blame of 
his foes giA eft nm)KTou> instances of 
Zninalacarregui'ft g«»odnes.s of bean 
and hnman(‘ feeling. Of a bilious 
liabit and a hasty temper, he, could ill 
bear contradiction, and at time> would 
say or do things f(«r which he was 
ufterAvardh sorry. In sucli eases he 
w as nut ashamed to av knowledge, and 
if possible repair, his fault. 

'J’he death of Ziinialacarregni avus 
the subject of unbounded exultation 
to the Oliristiiios ; and for long after- 
A\ards there might be seen upon 
the AA'alls of their toAA'iis and villages 
the remains of a i>rochunation an- 
nouncing it, and ju-edicting a speedy 
annihilation of t he faction . Although 
this prophecy w as not made good, and 
the Avar was itrotracted for upwards 
of four years longer, it ftooii b(‘canic 
CA'ident that tlic loss sustained Avas 
irreparable, and that the Iiopcs of 
Cariism in the Peninsula lay buried 
in the grave of Tomas Ziimalacar- 
regui. 
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Mac-Fj.lcnoe and the Dunciad. 


The field Mliieh we liav^^ invaded 
is one obviously of a vast eoniprelicn- 
sion. taking it up, as we have 
rij^Iitly done, from Dryden, more than 
a eentury and a lialf of our literature 
lies iiiimedint<dy and necessarily with- 
in it. Fur the. fountain of criticism 
once opened and lIo^^in^^ the criticism 
of a country eontimiall}' reflects its 
literatiin‘, as a ri\fT the banks wdiieh 
yield it a cliannel, and throuj^h which 
it winds. 

But the imaj^e falls short of the 
tliiufr si^mified ; for criticism is retro- 
pp(‘cti\e witliout limit, as well as con- 
temporaneous. Heaven only know.s 
whether it may not bo endow’ed with a 
gift of prophecy ; and for it> horizon — 
is thi.*) narroNN er than tin* w orld V We 
have iinderlalo'n a field wliieh seems 
limited, only beoanso it stretehes be- 
yond si^^ht. JA‘t ns hope, howc\cr, 
that we .shall find some art of .“trikinf? 
out* own road tlinuieh it, w ithont beiiif^ 
oblif^ed to study, both in the reflection 
aiitl ill tlic ori«final, all the book.s of 
all nations ami aj?es, critieisinijr, ag 
we go ah'iig, both originals and eriti- 
cisnis. Every subject, said Burke — 
wc remember his remark, though not 
the very w'ords — branches out into 
intinitude. I'he point of view draws 
a horizon— the goal determines a 
track. “ The. British Friiies” them- 
selves are a host, 

** Innumerable as the stars of night. 

Or stars of morning; den drops which 
the sun 

Impearks on every leaf and e\ery 
flower.’* 

But discreet con.scicntioiis Oblivion 
has infolded under his loving pinions 
nine hundred and ninety- nine in 
every thousand ; while we think of 
concerning ourselves with those only 
wdiose names occupy some notable 
niche, pedestal, or other position, in 
the august house of the great goddess, 
Fame. We desire to show the spirit 
and power of British criticism, to dis- 
play the characteristic working of the 


British intellect in tills department 
of intellectual activity. Therefore, 
among known names, wc shall dw’cll 
the most upon those writers whose 
works the mind of the nation has the 
most frankly, cordially, and unreser- 
vedly taken to itself, recognising 
them, as it were, for it.s owm produc- 
tions — those WT-iters whose reputation 
the country has the most distinctly 
identified with her owm renown. 

Wc have taken hold upon two such 
names, Dryden and Tope. And ten.s 
of thousands have experienced with 
us the jfleasiires that arise from a re- 
newed or new intimacy with power- 
ful spirits. The acquaintance is not 
speiMlily exhausted. It gro^^'s and 
unfolds itself. When you think to 
have done with them, aiid lift nji your 
bonnet with a courteous gesture of 
leave-taking, your host dnins j^our 
ann within his, and lead'* yon out 
into his garden, and threading some 
labyrinthine involution of paths, con- 
ducts you to some hidden j»arterre of 
his choicest flowers, or to the a»*rial 
watch-toner of his most magnificent 
prospect. 

The omnipotent setter of limits, 
Death, freezes the tuneful tongue, un- 
nerves the critical hand, from which 
the terrible pen drops into dust. 
Shakvspearo lias written his last play — 
Dryden his last tale. You may dream 
— if you like — of what projected and 
unwritten — what unjirojoctod but 
possible comedies, histories, tragedies, 
w'cnt into the tomb in rtie church of 
Stratford upon Avon I In the mean- 
wdiile, you will find that what is writ- 
ten is "not so soon read. Read for 
the first time it soon is — not for the 
last. For what is “ to read ? ” “ Zc- 
gere" is “ to gather.” Shakspeare is 
not soon gathered — nor is Dryden. 

Walk through a splendid region. 
Do you think that you have seen it ? 
You have begun seeing it. Live in it 
fifty years, and by degrees j’ou may 
have come to know something worth 
telling of Windermere I Our vocation 
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now, gentles all, is not simply the 
knowing— it is the showing too ; and 
here, too, tlie same remark holds good. 
For we think ten times and more, that 
now surely we have shown i)oet or 
critic. Hut not so. Some otlier atti- 
tude, some other phasis presents it- 
self; and all at once yon feel that, 
without it, your exposition of the 
power, or your picture of the man, is 
incomplete. 

You have seen how the critics lead 
us a dance. Dryden and l*oi)e criti- 
cise Shakspoarc. AVe ha\e been 
obliged to criticise Sliaksj)oare, and 
this criticism of him. Dryden mea- 
sures himself u ith Juvenal, Lucretius, 
and Virgil. AVe, somewhat \iolently 
perhaps — with a gentle violence — 
construe a translation into a criticism, 
and i>rate too of tho-^e immortals, 
(llorious John modernizes Father 
Geotlrey ; and to try nhat capacity («f 
palate you have for the enjt>ymeiit of 
English ])0etry some four or tiv(* cen- 
turies old, we spread our boaul >\ith 
a feast of veritable Chaucer. Yet 
not a w’ord. all the while, of thcAVife 
of llath’s '.rale (/ (’hivalry luid 
Faery, 'v>luch giNen with line spirit 
by Diyden— nor of the ('oek and tlic 
Fox, told by the Kmfs ])riest, nhich 
is renewed u ith infinite life and gaiety, 
and sometimes no are hatf-incliu<*d to 
say, uith fidelity in the departure, 
by the same matchless ]>(*n, (iouil 
old father CJiaucerl Can it be true 
that century rolling after century 
thicken*! tlie dust upon Adam Scri- 
vener’s vellum ! Can it be true that 
liroceediug time widens tlie gulf 
yawning betuixt thee and oursehes, 
thy compatriots of another da\, thy 
poetical j)o>terjty ! The sujiposition 
is unnatural — un-English — un-Scot- 
tish. Thou hast been the one jiojiu- 
lar poet of •1-mglaud. ShaksiH*are 
alone, has unseated thee. Thou ha»t 
been taken to tln^ heart of Scottish 
poets, as tliough there were not even 
a dialectical sliadow of difference dis- 
tinguishing thine and their languages. 
A dim time, an eclipsing of light and 
wanuth fell upon the island, and to 
read thee was a feat of strange scho- 
larship, a study of the more learned. 
But happier years shall succeed. As 
Antajus the giant acquired life and 
strength by di-oppiiig back ujion the 
bosom of his mother earth— she, the 


universal parent, was, you know, in 
a more private and domestic meaning 
his mother — so, giants of our brood, 
dropiiiiig back upon thy bosom, O 
Father Chaucer! shall from that 
infiisivc touch rcut^w vitality and 
vigour, and go forth oxullingly to 
scale, not Olyinjms, but rariiassns. 
And now, in illustration of the ruling 
spirit — know n and fidt in its full 
power only by ourselves— of this sc- 
ries — Moii'iii's Si'KciMExs or iiii-: 

CniTics — wc iu\ite unex- 
pectedly — (for who can foresee the 
ensuing .segment of our orbit V) — the 
people of lliese realms to admire with 
us the critical genius of Dryden and 
of l*o])e, displayed in their mat<‘hless 
satires — M ac-Fljxxoje: and theDiN- 
CIAI). 

In regard to these jiooms, shall w e 
seek to conciliate our countiyinen by 
admitting, at the outset, that there is 
something in both to be conleSM'd ami 
forgiNenV That there L Munething 
about them that iilaees them upon a 
peculiar fooling — that not tjiilti* 
right? Tliey mu'*t be di<tingni>lie»l 
from the !e::itiniiite ]M>ems. in which 
the poet and the st rvant of the Muses 
ineiely ex^icisi's hi- miui>try lli‘ 
then funiislics to the need?, *of hu- 
manity, and is the ackiiow ledged lu ne- 
factor of his kind. Ibit these are m/- 
y«/ jirodiKtion.s. They are from the 
perstmut si’if ol' the j>o(‘t. 'J’hcy are 
arliitrary acts of mighty despots. 
They kill, because they ihoose and 
can. Ami we, alas! — we are bribed 
by the idolatrv of power to justify the 
excesses of power. Let not our 
maligners— our ibes— hear of it, for 
it is one of vuir a ulnerable points. 

Yet as long as men and w omen are. 
weak and mortal, geiiins will po.ssess 
a privilege of committing certain pcc- 
cadilloe.s that will lx* winked at and 
hushed iiji. '^^’e jiroclaini jioetry for 
an organ of tin* highe.^t, j)rofoiindest 
truth. But e\cry now and tln'ii, 
wdicii w'C are in difficulties, wo shroud 
the poet and ourselves und(‘r the un- 
deniable fact, that jioetry is fiction ; 
and under that pretext, wildly and 
wickedly w'onld throw off all responsi- 
bility from him, and fixim ourselves, 
his retainers and abettors; and yet 
something, after all, is to be conceded 
to the mask of the poet. All nations 
and times have agreed in not judging 
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liini by tlic ]>rosaic laws to which wc 
who M'l’ite and speak prose arc amen- 
able. llis is a ]>layful part, and he 
has a knack of slipping from under 
the hand of serious jiid^^inent. Ik* is 
a Trotens, and feels himself bound to 
si)eak the bare truth only when he is 
reduced to his proper person, not 
>\hilst he is exercising? hi-*- preterna- 
tural ])owers of illusion. JJ(* ludds iu 
llis fjrasji the rod of the EnchantiT, 
rieasiin;, and with a touch he unnerves 
the joints that 'would seize* and ilra^rhim 
bi‘fore the .seat of an ordinary police. 
Hut ne jnusi remember t^at we arc 
now scrawlinf? unpri\ilcf?(‘d ju-om*; 
and beware that avc d<» not, liki* other 
nflicions and iincautioiis ])arli/ans, 

brinj? down ujton our own deff‘iieel(‘S3 
beads the .'•uord which the deliii- 
<jiienc 3 ’ of them ini;^litier far has roused 
Ironi the scabbard. 

la-t u.^ see, then, how stands the ease 
of such satirists. 

AV'urente^^ into the kin;?<loin of the 
Miise.s. Kival wit'* assail oue another 
“1 Myden and hliadwelJ. Nit <lis 
mv virihus (/‘tjuis. 'I'liis is a duel — im- 
fhtr rotttfO'Ssns Arhtihi. lint when 
JVipe uiuiertakes tt* hunt down tlie \ er- 
tniii of literatme, Itiis K ii<j di^traefioii 

of the Parnassian realm by civil war. 
'J’his is tlio lawful ma;>’istrate <roiu<j 
forth, armed perhai»s with extraordi- 
Tiaiy ]M/wers, to clear an infected dis- 
trict of\nl;?ar malcfaetor.-^ and noto- 
rious bad ebarni-ters. 

Vili* puMislK*r>i -Nile critics, ^ilc 
scribblers of c\cry deiioinination, in 
prose and ver.s(* — all tliose wlio turn 
the jiress, that or^Mtii of lij?ht for the 
world, into an engine, of darkness — 
who may Jdame the jioet for eiothing 
tliein ill such curses as shall make 
them for all time at once loathsome 
and lauj?hable in Christian lauds? 

JA‘tters! sent by heaven for acc<>m- 
plishiuj? the gift of speech. The 
individual thinker, by tuniiiig Ids 
thoughts into words, advances him- 
self in the art and power of thought 
— unravels, clears up, and establishes 
the movements of “ the shadowy 
tribes of mind.” And so the federal 
republic of nations, by turning the 
spoken word into the WM*Ittcn, ad- 
vance their faculty of thinking, and 
their acquisition of thought. The 
thought lias gained pciTCtuity when 
it is w’ordod — the word has gained 


perpetuity when it is written. Rea- 
son waits her comidctcd triumph 
from the written 'ivork, which con- 
verts, and alone can convert, the 
thought of the individual niiiid into 
that of the universal mind ; thus con- 
stituting the fine act of one aspiring 
intelligence the common possession of 
the species, and collecting the produce 
of all wits into the public treasury of 
knowledge. 

The misusers of letters are there- 
fore the Ibes of the race. The licen- 
tious thinker and 'writer prejudices 
the libiatj' of tliinking and writing, 
'’i'liose who excel in letters, and in 
the right use of letters, arc sensitive 
to theu- misapplication, lienee arises 
a sjiecies of satire, or, if 3^011 will, 
satiri&t — the Sckiblero - Mastix. 
lie must attackiiidividuals. AlieaviK’- 
iv-oundiiig lash should sfionrge the 
iinmora) and the profane. Light 
stripes may suffice for quelling the 
b'.ss nocent dunces. In commonplace 
prose criticism, whatever form it may 
take, this Ciin be done without sup- 
posed j)ersoiial ill-will ; for the Mastix 
is tlh‘n only doing a duty jdaudj^ pre- 
scribed. The theologian must censure, 
and trnmi>le as mire, the railmg assail- 
ant of tlie tniths wdiich in his eyes 
contain salvation. The reviewer 
must review. Rut wffiat, it maj’ be 
a’^ked, movi*s any follow er of the Mu- 
ses to satirise a kribblcr? lie seems 
to go out of his wmj to do so ; for verse 
has naturally better associations. But 
the personal aggre.ssion on the wit by 
the dunce, maj' fairly instigate the w it 
to flay the dimcc. Now^ he finds the 
object of his .satire in the iray. The 
fact is, that Dryden’s i)oem and Pope’s 
w ere Initli moved in this way. They 
grcAv out of personal quarrels. Are 
they on that account to be blamed? 
Kol if the dunces, ly thCm “ damned 
to everlasting fame,” were the uu- 
hai>p 3 ’^ aggressom. 

lljydcn’s times, and possibly some- 
thing" in his own character, trained 
his muse to polemics. llis pen was 
active in literary controversies, w’hich 
were never without a full infusion of 
personalities. More thoroughly moved 
at one time against one offender-- 
though tlie history of the feud is in 
some parts impcifcctly traceable — ho 
compelled the clouds and hurled the 
ligljttiiliig, in verse, on the doomed head 
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of Thomas Shadwell. The invention of 
the poem entitled hlAc-FLECNOE is 
very simple. Kichard Flccnoc was a 
Tolnminons writer, and excocdinglj’ 
bad poet — a name of scorn already in 
the kingdom of letters. Dryden sup- 
poses him to be the King of Dulness, 
who, advanced in 3 ’ears, will abdicate 
his well-possessed throne. JIc {?elev ts 
Shadwell from amongst his mnnerous 
offspring, all the Duiici‘s. as the son or 
Dunce the most nearly resembling him- 
self — hence the name of the poem — 
and appoints him his successor. That 
is the whole plan. The verse flows 
unstinted from the full urn of Dryden. 
The perfect ease, and the tone of 
masteiy characteristic of him, are felt 
throughout, lie amuses liimself 
with laughing at his rival, and the 
amusement remains to all time: for 
aU who, having felt the pleasure of wit, 
are the foes of the Dunces. It is not 
a laboured poem — it is a freak of 
wit. You cannot imagine him at- 
taching much importance to the 
scarcely two hundred lines, thronn 
off in a few gleeful j^utpouriiigs. 'I’o 
IIS, Shadwell is nothimj. lie is a jdiaii- 
tom, an impersonation, llis Duncc- 
liood is exaggerated, for he was a 
writer of some talent in one walk; 
but being selected for the* throne, it 
was imperative to make him Dunce all 
through. To 11 s, therefore, he is mere- 
ly a Type ; and wo judge the strokes 
of Diydcn in their universality, not 
asking if they were truly applicabh* to 
his victim, but whether they exi)ress 
pointedly and poignantly the repulsion 


entertained by Wit for Dubiess. In 
tills enlarged sense and power wo fi*cl 
it as poetry. When the father, en- 
couraging his heir, says — 

" .\iul when f,»lse flowers of rhet'ric 
thou wouldat cull, 

Tru^t Nature; do not labour t<t l>o dull; 
But, %\rito thy lu><, and fop ” 

Nothing can lie liapj)ier. The quiet 
assumption of Diiluc-^s for the highest 
point of desirable human attainment 
— the good-nature and iiidulgriit j)a- 
reiital concern (d’thc* ^\i^ll to save the 
younger t^ulator of his own glory 
from spending superfluous i)aius mu a 
cousnmuiatioii sure to conio of it.-elf 
— the eoiifidence of the veteran Dul- 
lard in the blood of the rare, and iii 
the tried uiulegeiierate A\oi-lij of his 
successor — the suflicient (liro< tiou (tf 
a life ami relg)i conijuvliended, 
ined up, concentrated in the one inn".- 
ler-prec«*pi— do not labour to be 
dull” — are inimitable. You fct i tlu* 
liigh arti'«t, whom exjx'riem <• has made 
liold ; and yoti leel yourtoMi ituaj.dna- 
tion roused to conceive tin* nniveive 
of Dunce>, ea. li yieddiug to the attrac- 
tion of his genius, fluttering his pinion.-. 
Mith an exqni.siie grace, and all.^^itll- 
oiit labour or juirpo.so. arriving at the 
goal predostlupcl l»y nature and fate. 

A\ e know of no good re.ason Avhy, 
for the delectation of myriads in their 
minority, Mnga .slionld not giveMAr- 
Kli'CNok (Milire; but lest old ainl 
elderly gentlemen shouhl think it too 
much extract, she gives all she can, 
and lets you dream the rest. 


« Now Empress Fame had publish'd the renown 
Of Shadwell’s coronation through the Town. 
Rous'd by report of fame, tlie nations meet. 

From near Bunhill,and distant Watling-street. 

No Persian carpets spread th* imperial way, 

Bufr scatter’d limbs of mangled poets lay ; " 

From dusty shops neglected authors coinc. 
Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 

Much Hey wood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay. 

But loads of Shadwell almost chok'd the way. 
Bilk’d stationers, for yeomen, stood prepar'd, 

.And Hernngman was captain of the guard. 

The hoary prince in majesty appear’d. 

High on a throne of his own labours rear'd • 

At his right hand our young Ascanius sate, 

Rome’s other hope, and pillar of the state : 

His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace. 

And lambent Dulness play’d around his face. 

Afl Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Sworn by his sire a mortal foe to Rome ; 
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So Shadwcll swore, nor should his vow be vain. 

That he till dt ath true Dulness would maintain ; 

And, in his father's ri{?ht, and realm s defence. 

Ne'er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sen^e. 
The king himself tlic sacred unction made. 

As king by ofiice, and as priest by trade. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball. 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale ; 

Love's kingdom to his right he did convey. 

At once his sce ptre, and liis rule of sway ; 

IVliose righteous lore iltc Prince had practis'd young, 
And from whose loins r(‘cordcd Psycho sprung. 

His temples, la.st, with poppies w'erc o’ersprrad, 

I'lial, molding, sccin tl to consecrate Jiis head, 
dust at. the jmint of time, if Fame not lie, 

On his left hand tuehe revVend owls did fly. 

So llomuhis, *tis sung, by Tiber's brook. 

Presage of .sway from twice six vultures took. 

Th’ admiring throng loud acclamations make, 

And omens of his future empire take. 

TJui sire then shook the honours of his head. 

And, from hi^ hrow's, damps of oblivion shod. 

Full on the filial llnlness : long he stood, 

JlcpcUing fnun his hrea'^t the raging gttd ; 

At length burst out in the prophetic mood. 

* Heav !!•, liloss my son, from li’cd.'uul let him reign 
'j’o fair IJarbadoes on the western main; 

Of his dominitiTi may no end be known. 

And greater tlian his father's he his throne ; 

Ilevtmd Lono's kitigdoin let liim sfreteh his penV. ' 

He paus'd, and all the pcoph* cry'd, ‘ Amen,' 

'J'hen thus <'<intinu'd he: • My son, advance 
Still ill new impudence, new ignoranee, 

Sueccbs let otluTs (eaeh; learn thou fi'om inc 
Pangs without birth, and fruitle.^-s industry. 

J^et \irLuosOs in the jk ar-^ be writ : — 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil — of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage, 

ISlakc Doriniant betray, and Imveit rage : 

Let f''ully, Gockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 

And, in their folly, show' the writer's wit : 

Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence, 

And Justify their author's want of sense. 

Let them be all by Ihy own model made 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 

That they to future ages may be known. 

Not copies drawm, but is.suG of thy own. 

Nay, let tby men of 'ivit, too, be the same. 

All full of thee, and diff 'ring but in name. 

But let no alien Sedlcy interpose. 

To lard witli wit thy liungry Epsom prose. 

And w'hen false flowers of rliet rie thou wouldst cull. 
Trust Nature ; do not labour to be dull ; 

But, write Ihy best, and top; and, in each lino, 

Sir Formal's oratory wdll be thine : 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill. 

And does thy northern dedications fill. 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame. 

By arrogating Johnson's hostile name. 

Let father Flccnoe fire thy mind with praise. 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where Johnson has no part : 

What share have we — in nature or in art ? 
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Whore did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not understand ? 

"Where made he love in Prince Nicandor’s vein. 

Or swept the dust in Psyche's humble strain ? 

Where sold he bargains. Whip-stitch, Kiss my 

Promis’d a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 

AVhen did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin. 

As thou whole Eth'roge dost transfuse to thine i 
But so transfus’d as oil and wat»»rs fiow ; 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. 

This is thy province, this thy wondrous way. 

New humours to invent for each ue\v play ; 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind. 

By which, one way, to clulne.s'> 'tis inclin'd : 

Which makes thy writings lean, on one side, still ; 

And ill all changes, Ihot way bends thj will. 

Nor let thy mountain- belly make prt‘tenee 
Of likeness ; thine's a tympany ot* sense. 

A tun of man in th> lari^e bulk is writ, 

But sure thou art but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine, tby gentle numbers feebly creep; 

Thy Tragic Muso gives smiles, tbs ('omic sleep. 

AVith wbiite'er gall thou sett’st thystlf to wiilc. 

Tby inoiVensive satires never bite. 

In Ihy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen lambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing Plays, and ehuse fi>r thy coinmantl 
Some peaceful province in Acrostic land : 

'J’hcrc thou inay'st wings <li*play, and altars raise, 

And torture oru* poor word ten tbou-aml ways : 

Or if thou would st thy cliff rent talent> suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute.’ 

IJe said; but his last w'ords were scarcely heard ; i 
For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepar'd, > 

And down tlioy .sent the yet-declaiming bard. ' 

Sinking, he left his drugget robe behind, 

Borne upw'ard.> by a subterranean wind : 

7'ho mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 

AVith double portion of bi.s father art." 


The Mac-FIcrnoe nf Drydcn sug- 
gested — 110 more — the Dunciad of 
Pope. There is notliing of transcript. 
Flecnoc, who, 

" In prose and yersc, was own’d with- 
out dispute, 

ThROUQH all the BEALIhlS OF NON- 
SENSE, ABSOLUTE,'’ 

settles the succession of the state on 
Shadwell. That idea Pope adopt.s; 
but the Kingdom of Dulness is re- 
modelled. It is no longer an aged 
monarch, who, tired out with years 
and the toils of empire, gladly trans- 
fers the sceptre to younger and more 
efficient hands, but the Gouoess or 
Dulness who is concerned for her 
dominion, and elects her new vice- 


gerent on the dcini.^e of the Croun. 
The scale is iiinueasnrably aggran- 
di/.ed — lue.UitiuKs of dunces are ctun- 
prehenUed — the coinpositicui is ela- 
borate — the niock-lKToie, admirable 
in DrydiUi, is carried to perfccticui, 
and we have, sui tjenens^ a regular 
epic poem. 

Ill the year 1727, amongst the 
works first, given to iIjo ]niblic. in the 
Miscellanies of I’ope and Swift, w’as 
the trcati.se of Martinns StTibleriis, 
litfp or thc Art of Sinkinff in 

Poetry. The ex(]uisite wit and hn- 
monr of this piece, which was almost 
wholly Pope’s, enraged the Dunces 
to madness; and tlic mongrel pack 
opened in full cry, with barbarous 
dissonance, against their supposed 
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wliipvcr-in. Never was there tuch 
a seii'^cless yell : for the philoso- 
j)hiciil treatise “ On the rrofiind ” 
ONorilows with amenity and I'ood- 
iiatnre. Tope is all the wliile at play 
— diverting himself in innocent recreii- 
tioii ; and, of all the satires that ever 
vi iv indited, it is in spirit the most 
iru)ffen.si\e to man, woman, and child. 
'I’lie Dunces, however, swore that its 
wickedness went beyond the Devifs, 
and besought the ’woild to ])ay par- 
ticular attention to the sixth cliapttT 
as supra-Salanic. Therein INIailiniih 
ranges “ the eonlined and less cojiioiis 
geniuses under i)rop(‘r classes, and, 
tlie better to give tlieir pictures to the 
reader, under the name of aninial>.’‘' 
The animals are Thing Tislies, Swal- 
lows, Ostriches, Varrots, l)i(laj)pers, 
Vorpoises, Frogs, Eels, and 'J'ortoises. 
Each animal ih el«araeten/<‘(l in a few' 
words, that prove Jht]>e to have* been 
a most obseiwant zoologist; and some 
pr(iriin(li>ts,elus^ilied aeeoiding tothat 
arrangement, are indicated by the 
initial Jetleis of thtir names. 'Plie 
chapter is short, ami the style concise 
— consisting of but four ])ages. Some 
of lh(* initial letters had been set down 
at random ; but profuiidists n>>e np, 
Willi loud >ociferali(ni, to claim tln‘ni 
for their own; and //// oinutaii jHir- 
hvti^ on toot, wing,* tin, ‘‘ or belly 
prone,’’ ticopled the booksellers’ shoi)^. 

Cj!., “ ])erplexe<l in the extreme," 
was the caiisc t)f jierjilexity to other.s, 
figurbig now as a IlNiiig-lish, and now 
as a porjMiise. AVhile J. A^'. was not 
les', ]>roblemati(*al — now an l-irl, and 
now a DidapjK'r. 

“ 'J 'll reals of \ engeanco," says Dos- 
e(»e, “ resounded fn»m all quarters, 
and the jiress groaned under the 
various attempts at retaliation to 
w'hic.h this ])roductioii gave rise. Ile- 
fore the publication of the 
upwards of sixty dillerent libels, 
book'-i, papers, and copies of verses, 
had been )mblisbed against ro])e.’’ 
"J’he allied forces — nr virtis! — publish- 
ed a Pojyind. Threats of personal 
violence w'cre frequently hehl out — a 
story was circulated of his having 
been whipped naked with rods ; and, 
to extend the ridicule, an advertise- 
ment, with his initials, was inserted 
in the Daily Post^ giving the lie to 

the scandal. 'VVcrc such brutalities 


to bo let pass unyuiiiishcd ? Dr John- 
son says that “ l*opc was by his own 
confession the aggressor” — and so say 
Dr Wart<m and Mr Dowles. The 
aggre.ssor! AVliy, the Dunces had 
been maligning ‘liini all their days, 
long before the treatise on the l*ro- 
fund And that is bad law', indeed, 
that recognises a natural right in 
blockheads to be blackguards, and 
gites iinliniiletl license of brutality 
towards any imiii of genius who may 
have been inmicsil oii the tribe. lint 
then, quoUi .Hniie by]>ocrith;al wihc- 
acn*, i> not satinj w icked V Tope was 
a C'liristian ; and should have Icarucd 
to tbrgive. Stop a bit. 

M e talk of )>oets and books, as if 
A\e who occujn' the tribunal were, 
during that inoimmt at least, miracles 
of clear-sighte<l ineoiTn])tibIe justice, 
and ef all the \ irtues g(*m'rally. Con- 
scieiiee rea'-.^erts h(‘r w'hol<* sw ay in 
onr minds soon as we sit on other 
iu(‘irs nH'rit> and dcMuerits ; almost 
the innocem i' of Kden re-establL^hes 
it'-idf in Hiir brea.'-ts. Self-delusion ! 
Men we tire at the guilty bar — iMcn 
on the ldanieh*#s bench. There i& a 
disnr(lerl\ s]>iiit in every one of ns — 
a .*']»ice of ijiiquity. 1 Inman nature 
IbrgiM’.^ a erinie for a je^t. Not tliat 
crimes nml jests arc coinnieusiirable 
(»r ajqiroximaltle ; but they are be(i»rc 
the v;ime judge, lie dl.^likos, or pro- 
fesMS to dislike, the crime. Induhi- 
tably, and without a pretence, he likes 
the jc'-l. Here, then, is an ojipor- 
tunity given of halancing the liking 
.agjuii>t the di'^liking ; and. under that 
form, the j(‘st against the crime. If 
he lilvi's llie jest more than he dislikes 
the, crime, the old saw' holds good — 

‘‘Sohunlur n^u tabula', tu missus ahibis " 

AVell, then, the wit of Drvdeii and 
Tope is irresistible. M hat follows? 
For having conn*nied our liking, we 
let them do any thing that they like. 
Poor t)g! poor Sliadw ell! poor Bayes, 
poor Cibber! He sprawls and kicks 
in tbc gripe of the giant, and we — as 
if we had sat at bull- tights and the 
show's of gladiators — w lien the blood 
trickles we are tickled, and— oh, 
shame !— w e laugh. 

The DrNriAn sufferg nnderthe law 
of compensations. As the renown of 
the actor is intense whilst lie lives, 
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and languishes with following genera- 
tions, so is it with poems that embrace 
with ardour the Present. When the 
Present has become the Past, they are, 
or at least their livelu'st edge is, past 
too. No commentary can restore the 
fiery hates of Dante — nor the repellejit 
scorn of Hudibras — nor tlic glow of 
laughter to Mac-Flei^noe and the 
Dcnciad. Eternal things arc eternal 
— transitory tilings arc transitory. 
The transitory have lost their zest — 
the eteiTial have th(‘ir revtuigc. 

Yet, a hundred ^ ears and more after 
the DrxciAD, a critic may wish that 
the matter had been a little more dili- 
gently moulded, with more considera- 
tion of readers to come — that there 
had been less of mere iiMiiies — that 
every Gyas and Cloanfhii'. had some- 
what unfolded his own iiidivMuaiity 
upon the stage— had been his own 
commentary — had, by a w ord i»r two. 
painted himself to everlasting pos- 
terity, in hue, sliape, and gO'^Inre, as 
he stood before the conlemjiorary eye. 
Tis nn idle speculation ! 'llie thing, 
by its inspiring passion, personal anger 
and ofleiiec, belonged tft the day. The 
poet gives it up to the day. lie u<»'s 
his poetical macliinery to grae<* ami 
point a ridicule that is to tell home to 
the breasts of living men— that to 
be felt tingling byli\iiig flc>h — that 
is to tinge living ehoelcs, if they can 
still redden, with blushes. 

Yet, for all that, the Dnnciad still 
lives; ay, in spite of .<eeming incon- 
sistency, we declare it to be immortal. 
For, build witli what materials <-hc 
may, the w orks of gcniu.s that stand 
in the w'orld of thought survive all 
time’s mutations, cemented by a .sj)irit 
she alone can interfuse. It must not 
be said that a poem sliolved is dead 
and buried. Open it at midnight, and 
the morning is in your chamber. 

"We love to commune with the 
rising and new-risen generations ; 
elderly people wc do not much affect ; 
and, for that we arc old ourselves, yya 
are averse from the old. Now, of our 
well-beloved rising and and new-risen 
generations, how many thousands may 
there be in these islands who have 
read the Dunciad? Not so many as 
to make needless in our pages a few 
explanatory sentences respecting its 
first appearance, and the^ not incon- 
siderable changes of form it was after- 


wards made to assume. At the head 
of the Dunces al first stood one Theo- 
bidd, nho, with some of the requbsito 
kiiowleilge and Mi>titnde for a reviser 
of the text of Shakspeare, was a i)oor 
creature, and a dishonest one, but too 
feeble and too obscure for the ])l:iee. 
Fifteen years afterwards, (17-1;^,) at 
the iii>tiginion of Wari)iirton, I*o]>e 
added To the Duneiad a Fiuirth Book. 
In it there was our lnii\ and onr line 
onltfs about CoJlcy Gibber. 

She nirtiiuts tin* throne : her head a 
cloud conccard. 

In broad ctViilgcnee all below reveal'd, 
(’Tis thus aspiring Dulness cr shinc.s,) 
Sof on hflr htp hry Laurtjae Son re- 
clines.' 

Dr Johnson calls that an acrimo- 
iihuLs attruk! to ulii( h the provoca- 
tion is not easily disc<»vcral)le ; " ami 
says, “ that the .socrity of this >atir«‘ 
left Gibber no loiigta* any patience." 

The Doctor sjK'aks, too, ol the in- 
c«'s<aut and nnai>})casablc malignity ‘ 
of l\q)(‘ towanis Giblxo*. and lakes 
the part t)f that n(trlliy in the quarrel. 
Golley was absi>liitel\ poet-laureate t»f 
England; and ha\ing m> longer any 
juitienee hi his pride, “ga\e the town” 
an al)usi\e ])am])ldet, in nhich lie 
swore that he would no longer tamely 
submit to sue!) in, suits, but Jiglit Dope 
■with his OAMi veajjcaic. Dr Johuson 
.say> — “ Dope liad now been enough 
acquainted niih liuniaii life to know, 
if 'hts jmsstou had not betn ti>o jnnvn- 
fid fur his vmtrr^tanduuj.^ that fn)m 
a contoiition like his witli Gibber, the 
world seeks iiotliing but diversion, 
^thich is given at the exjjonso of the 
higlicr character.” ro])e ha<I no coii- 
teiitiou tvith Gibber. Two or three, 
times he had dropped liim a blistering 
word of contemi)t— once a word of 
praise to the CanUss Husband. But 
now Pope eyed the brazen bully, 
and saw in him the jiroju;r hero of 
the Dunciad. 'I'lieobald vacated the 
throne, and retired into private life. 
Cibber was made to reign in Ids stead 
— and in the lines written by Pope on 
the coronation , t he monarch’s ch aracter 
is drawn, if we mistake not, in a style 
that suffieienlly vindicates tlie Poet 
from the Doctor’s charge, “that his 
passion bad been too powerful for his 
understanding.” True, “ the world 
seeks diversion,” and she had it here 
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to her heart’s content ; hiit not from 
anv iindignifiod “contention” with 
Cibber, ^xhicli Pope disdained, hut 
from mat<*liless iioetr}' that damned 
to v.\ erlustinj,' fame.” “ C’ibb(?r,” says 
.Joliiison, “ iiad nothin^ to lose. >Vlicn 
Pope had cxhaiiste<l all his inalifcnity 
upon him, he would rise in the esteem 
l»olh of his friends and his encmi('s.” 
Cibber, then, in the J)iuiei:ul, had a 
triumph overPoiKi!! Good. 

lint how, you ask, did Pope con- 
trive to place Cibber in Theobald’s 
slmes, withonl injury to the rest of 
the imciiiy AVliy, he did not jdacc 
Cibber ill Theobald’s slioes. Theo- 
bald walked elf in his shoes into the 
shades. Sanun 1 sius, that by the 
substiriilion, I’ope has “ depraved his 
poem” — inasmuch as he has jjiven to 
Cibber tlie “ old hooks, the cold ]u*- 
dantrv and -lu^ei.'^h ]K*rtinaiity of 
'i’iic* i).dd." 'i'll. it not true. Com- 


pare the places in the original Dun- 
ciad, in which Theobald figures at 
large, with that now filled by Cibber, 
and you will admire by what wizard 
power the tran.sformation is effected, 
ilany lines, far too good to be lost, 
are retained — and among them there 
may be a fetv more characteristic of 
the old Dunce than the new. But 
Cibber is Cibber all over — notwith- 
standing ; nor needed Joseph AVarton, 
who w'as a.s ready to indulge in a nap 
as any one we have known, to object 
that “ to slumber in the goddess’s lap 
was adapted to Theobald’s stupidity, 
not to the vivacity of his successor.” 
Pope knew better — 

“ Dulne.ss Avith transport eyes the lively 
Dunce, 

Keincmburing she herself was Purtness 
onco.” 

Here he conivs. 


“ li slu* marks her imago full evprest, 
l!;it chu'f in llayc'?\ iiionster-breeding breast ; 

foriuM by >».itur«*‘s Stage and Town to bless, 
Auvl a«-t. and b<*, a eoxcorab with siicf*e‘'H. 

Dulne.'S nilh transport ey(‘s the lively Dunee, 
lleincmhcring sho hi rsolf was Ptvtiiess oni^-. 

Ni'tw (Slianii' to Fortune !) an ill run at play 
HI oiKM l.i^ h<ihl \isage, and a tliin third day; 

Sw eai ing and ^upjierle&s the liero sate, 
hlasphmn'd hi^ god-., the dice, and damn’d his fate; 
Tbon gnaw'd hi^ pen, then dasht it on the ground. 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound! 
Flung M lor liih sense, but found no bottom there, 

Vet wrote and iknmder'd on in mere tlespair. 
lloinid him much embryo, inueli abortion lay, 
iMuc'h future ode, and .abdicated play ; 

Nonsense precipitate, like running lend. 

That slipt through cracks and zigzags of the head; 

All lliat oil Folly Frenzy could beget, 

Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkiiis of wit. 

Next, o’erhis books liij, eyes began to roll, 

In jdcasing memory of all he stole ; 

Ilow lure lie sip’d, how there lie plunder'd snug, 

And suck’d all o’er like au industrious bug. 

Here lay poiir Fletcher's half-eat sconos, and hero* 
The frippery of crucify ’d MoUcre ; 

Thc*re hapless Shak.speare, yet of Tibbald sore, 

AVish’d he had blotted for himself before. 

'J'he rest on outside merit but presume. 

Or .servo (like other fools) to till a room ; 

Such with their shelves as due proportion hold. 

Or their fond parents dress’d in red and gold ; 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the Great ; 

There, stamp'd with arms, Newcastle shines complete ; 
Here all his stiff ’’ring brotherhood retire, 

And *scape the martyrdom of Jakes and fire : 
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A Gothic library ! of Greoce anti Koine 

Well purg’d, and worthy Settle, Hanks, and Hroorae. 

“ Hut, high above, more soUtl h*aniijig shone, 

The ChisMcs of an age that heard of none; 

There Caxtoii slept, with Wynkyn at. his side. 

One clasp’d in w'ood, and one in strong cow-hide ; 

There, sav’d by spice, like nmininies, many a y(‘ar, 

Dry bodies of divinity appear ; 

De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 

And here the groaning shelves Hhileiuon bends. 

** Of thes(* tweh e \ oluines, twelve of arn[>Ie.st size, 

Redi'cm’d from tapers and defrauded pie>, 

Inspir’d he seizes ; these an altar rai'ie ; 

An heeatonib of pure, unsidly'd lays 
That altar erovvns; a folit> common-place 
Founds tlie whole pile, of all his works the base : 

Quartos, Octav os, shnjte the less'ning pyre, 

A twisted l)irth-day ode completes the s})ire. 

** Then he. great tamer «*f all human art ! 

First in iny care, and ever at my heart ; 

Diilness! whose good old cause 1 yet defend. 

With whom mv Muse began, with whom shall <*ml. 

Ere .siuee Sir Fopling’s periwig was praise. 

To the last honotir.s of the Hutt and Ha\s: 

O thou ! of biis'noss the directing soul I 
To this our head like bias to the bowl, 

M'hich, as more pondVous, made its aim moi'i? true, 

• OViliquely waddling to the nutrk in view : 

O ! ever gracious to perplex'd mankind, 

Still a healing mist befon* the niijul ; 

Aiiil, lest we err by Wit's wild dam-ing light, 

.StHMire us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to wit a coveoinh make pri teiiec, 

Guard the sure barrier bet we«'n that and slmisc ; 

Or quite tinravel all th** re.as'ning thread, 

And hang some curious cobweb in its stead ! 

As, forc'd fr<*m wiml-guns, lead itself cniti lly, 

And pond'rous slugs cut swiftly through the sky; 

As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 

I'he wheels alxjvc urg'd by the loatl below; 

Mo Emptiness and Oulness could inspire, 

And were mj elasticity and lire. 

Some dieinon stole my pea (forgive tli' ofTeiice) 

And once betray'd me into common sen.so: 

Else all riiy prose and verse wore mueli the same ; 

This prose on stilts, that, poetry fuH'n lame. 

Did on the stage my fops appear confin'd ? 

My life gave ampler lessons to mankind. 

Dii the dead letter unsuccessful prove ? 

The brisk example never fail’d to move. 

Yet .sure, had Iloav'n decreed to save the state, 

Ileav’ii had tiecrced tho.se w'orks a longer date. 

Could Troy bo sav’d by any .single hand, 

This gray goose weapon must have made her stand. 

What can I now ? my Fletcher cast aside. 

Take up the Bible, once my better guide ? 

Or tread the path by vent’rous her<»es trod, 

This box my thunder, this right hand my God ? 

Or chair’d at White’s arniilst the doctors sit. 

Teach oaths to gamesters, and to nobles wit ? 

Or bidst thou rather party to embrace ? 

(A friend to Party thou, and all her race ; 
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*Tis the same rope at diff ’rent cntls they twist ; 

To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as Mist.) 

Shall I, like Curtius, desperate in my zeal, 

O’er head and ears plunge for the commonweal ? 

Or rob Homo’s ancient geese of all their glories. 

And caekling save the monarchy of Tories? 

Hold— to the minister I more incline; 

To serve his cause, O Queen ! is serving thine. 

And see ! thy very Oazctt<*ers give o'er, 

Rv’n Ralph repents, and Henley writes no more. 

What then remains ? Ourself. Still, still remain 
(^ibl)orian forehead, and Cibbermn brain. 

This brazen brightness, to tho 'squire so dear ; 

This polish'd luirdness, that reflects the peer: 

This arcii absurd, that wit and fool delights, 

This mess, toss’d up of lloekicy-hole and White’s; 
Where duk«\s and biatehers join to wreathe iny crown. 
At once the Hear and Fiddle of the Town. 

“ O born in sin, and forth in folly brought ! 

Works damn'd, or to be damn'd; (your father’s fault.) 
Go, purify'd by flames, ascend the sky. 

My b(*tter ami more Christian progeny ! 

Vnstain d, uiitouch'd, and yet in maiden sheets, 

Whili* all your smutty sisters walk the streets. 

Ye shall not beg, like gratis-given Hkind, 

Sent with a pass and \agrant through the land; 

Nor sail with Ward, to Ape-and-monkey dimes, 
Wliorc vile Miindungus trucks for >iler rhymes. 

Not sulphur-tipt, emblaze an alo-h<*use tire ! 

Not wrap up oranges, fo pelt your sire I 

() ! j)ass more inuo<‘ent, in infant state, 

'I'o the mild limbo of our fatiier Tate : 

Or peaceably forgot, at once bo blest 
In Shadweir.s bosom with eternal rest! 

S<»on to that mass of nonsense fo return. 

Where things destroy’d are swept to things unborn." 


'riie eyes of the godiless have been 
fixed, with sleepy fondness more than 
maternal, upon him, licr chosen in- 
strument, during all lii.s addres.s ; ami 
we can imagine the frowsy Froyv 
eepiiig big fat tears with liini as lie 


weeps. Tope's “passion had not been 
too powerful for his iinderstaiuling,'’ 
nor for his imagination neither, when 
he w as inditing tlie follow ing pathetic 
and picturesfpie lines ; — 


“ With that a tear (portentous sign of gr.ace !) 
Stoic from the master t»f the .seven-fold face. 

And thrice he lifted high tlie Birth-day brand, 
And thrice he dropt it from his quivering hand ; 
Then lights llie structure, with averted eyes; 

Tho rolling smoke involves the sacrifice. 

The opening clouds disclose each w’ork by turns ; 
Now flames tho Cid, and now Perolla burns ; 
Great C.'esar roars, and hisses in the fires ; 

King John in silence modestly expires ; 

No merit now tho dear Nonjuror claims; 
Molidre's old stubble in a moment flames. 

Tears gush’d again, os from pale Priam’s eyes, 
When tiie last blaze sent Ilion to tho skies. 
Roused by the light, old Dulness heav’d the head 
Then snatch’d a sheet of Thuld from her bed j 
Sudden she flies, and whelms it o'er tho pyre, 
Dow'n sink the flames, and with a hiss e.Tpirc.” 
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What next ? The compact Argu- 
ment informs us she forthwith reveals 
herself to him, transports him to her 
Temple, unfolds her arts, and initiates 
him into her mysteries ; then annoim- 
cing the death of Eusden the poct- 
laurcate, anoints him, carries him to 
court, and proclaims him successor. 
The close of the Book was as ranch 
improved as the opening by the 
changes consequent on the substitu- 
tion of Cibber fur Theobald. In 1 727, 
when the poem was composed, Ens- 
den, “ a drunken parson,” wore the 
laurel ; but now Cibber had been for 
■years one of the successors of Spenser, 
and of the i)redecessors of AV\>rds- 
worth — though indeed tliat la-^t lUct 
could not be known to I'ope — and 
well he deserved this still higher ele- 
vation. And here again wtj must dis- 
sent from J)r Johnsoir^ Judgment, 
“that by Iranvferniig the same ridU 
cnle {jwt the snnu ) fr(mi one to an- 
other, he destroyed its eilicacy ; for, 
by showing that what he said of (Uic 
Im w’a^ ready to ^ay of amdlier, he re- 
duced himself to the iu-sigiiitlcancc of 
his own iiiagpye, w’h<> fnjin his cage 
calls citekohl at a venture.” We lo^ e 
.and honour the sage, but hero he i< a 
ISiimph. 

Oh ! do read the Second Book, for 
we can afford but a few extracts ; ami, 
to wliet you up, shall j)rate to you 
.a few mi 11 lit O'* about it. 

Tile 1»o ancient kings of heroic 
song hti\ c left us exemplars of ( bime-. 
The occasion- are similar and mourn- 
ful, although the. coiite.^rs are ii]>pired 
by, and inspire a jocund mood. At 
the funeral of I’atroclus, Acliilh'.s aji- 
poiuts eight games. lie givc.-^ prize.-^ 
for u eliariot-raeo, a cestiis-fight, a 
wre.-tling-matcli, a foot-race, a laiicc- 
fight, a disk-hurling, a strife of 
archery and of darters. jlCn(*as, on 
the first anniversary of his father’s 
funeral, proposes five trials of skill — 
for the chariot-race of Ilouicr, suit- 
ably to the posture of the Trojan af- 
fairs, a sailing-match ; then, the foot- 
race, tlie terrible cestus, archery, and 
lastly, the beautiful equestrian tour- 
nament of Young Troy. The Eng- 
lish Homer of the Dunces treads in 
the footsteps of his august predeces- 
sors, and celebrates, with imitated 
solemnities, a joyous day — that which 
eleyatos the arcb-Donce to the throne. 


Here too vre have games, but with a 
dissimilitude in similitude, lie adojits 
an intermediate number, six. The 
fii-st is exceedingly fanciful and whim- 
sical. I'lie goddess creates the phan- 
tom of a poet. It has the shape of a 
contemptible swindler in literature, 
a plagiarist without bounds, named 
^lore. Ho is juirsucd by two book- 
selh rs, and vanishes from the gra.«p 
of him who has first clutcliod the 
fluttering .shade. “ (lentle Duliiess 
ever loves a joke ; ” and tlie aforesaid 
admirable jest having kindled inox- 
tingni.sliablt‘ Isrjghter in heaven, 
(rcntlc Dulness Jepcats it (she loves 
to repeat hcrscir.) and starts three 
phantoms in the lik«'iif-.-es respec- 
ti\ely of CoiigreAe, Addi.-oii, rriiir. 
Three booksellers give chase, and 
catch IleaA on know s w liat, three fool- 
ish forgotten n.iines. For the second 
exertion of t.ih nl, confined !»> the 
booksellers ()'5b(‘nie and (’url, the 
prize is the Fair Eliza, and Furl is 
Victor. ().-lK>nu;, too, is Miitably re- 
warded ; but as thi- game bordeisoii 
the imlelicate, it .-hall be uamdos.-'. 
Hitherto, after tlie .-implieityiff ancient 
manners, there ha\e been contentions 
of bodily powers. But tlie games of 
the Dunces belong to an advanced 
age of tlie world, ami a jiart of them 
are aeeordingly sjfiritual. The third 
f.ilJs under thi- eategorv. A ])atrou 
is proposcMl as the piize. lie who 
can best tickle shall carry him off. 
The derlicators fall to their ta.-k with 
great zeal and ailroitne-s. Alas ! 
tliere >teps in a young thief of a com- 
petitor unknown to Fhadms, but deep 
ill the counsels of Venus ! lie, aided 
by the goddess, and a votaress of her 
order whom tin*, goddess deputes, 
avaiks himself of the noble prize's 
most susceptible side, 

‘‘And marches otf, his Grace’s secre- 
tary.” 

The fourth game sets up a desirable 
rivaliy with monkeys ami asses. Who 
shall chatter the fastest? Who the 
loudest shall bray ? 

■ '' Three cat-calls be the bribe 

Of him whose chattVmg shames tbo 
monkey tribe : 

And his this drum, whose hoarse heroic 
base 

Drowns the loud clarion of the braying 
** 
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So numerous are the moiikey-miruics 
that the claims of Die chatterers cau- 
not be adjusted — 

“ Hold (cried thtj Qi^eon) a cat-call each 
shall will ; 

Equal your merits ! equal is your din ! 
But that this well-disputed game may 
Olid, 

Sound my Brayers^and tlie welkin 

rend.” 

Sir Ilicliard lilackmore, Avith hU six 


epics and sundry other poems, brays 
louder and longer than the most lea- 
thern or brazen of the other throats ; 
Chancery Lane and Westminster Hall 
taking prominent part in the rever- 
berating orchestra. The place is to 
be ranked amongst the famous echo- 
descriptions, and beats Drayton's and 
WonU worth’s hollow. 

The fiftli game is diving. 


This hihor pa^t, by Bridcuoll all descend, 

(As morning pra} ‘r and ihigelldtiun end) 

To wln-ri* Flei't-diteli, with disemboguing streams 
liolU tlic large tribute of dead d»»g^ to Thames, 

The king of d\ko.s! than whom, no sluice of mud 
With (leefior sable blots the sili'i-r flood. 

* Hrre strip, iny children ! here at once leap in, 

Here prove who best can dash through thick and thin, 
Arul who the mi>ht in love of dirt excel. 

Or dark dexti-rily of giMping v\ell : 

^^■ho flings most tilth, and wiiie pollutes around 
The stream, be his tin* Weekly Journals bound; 

A pig of lead to him who dives the bcsl ; 

A peck of coals a piece ‘iiall glad the rest.* 

•• In naked majesty Oldinixun stands, 
j\nd, 3rilo-lilv<‘, survevs his arms and hands; 

Then sighing thus, * .\ud am 1 now throesco»e ? 

Ah, why, vft Cods! should two and two m.iko four ?* 

He Sfiid^ and climb'd a stramled lighter's lieight, 

Sln»t to the black ab\ss, and plung'd downright : 

T1j(‘ sonioi’ s judgment all the crowd admire. 

Who bul to sink the deeper rose the higher. 

“ Next Smedley div 'd ; shjw circles dimpled o'er 
The (piaking mud, that clos'd and op’d no more. 

All look, all sigh, and call on Smed ey lost; 

Smedley in vain resounds through ail the coast. 

Then essay'd; scarce vanish'd out of sight. 

He buoys up instant, and returns to light; 

He bcaivs no tokens of the sablcM' .streams, 

And mounts far off among the swans of Thames. 

“ True to the bottom, see (’oncauen creep, 

A cold, long- winded, native of the deep; 

If pcTsevorance gain the diver's pri^e, 

Not evtnlasting Blackmore this denies: 

No noise, no stir, no motion cuiist thou make, 

Th’ unconscious stream sleeps o'er theo like a lake. 

** Next plung'd a feeble, but a desperate pack. 

With each a sickly brother at his back : 

Sous of a day ! ju.st buoyant on the flood, 

Then number’d with the puppies in tlie mud. 

Ask yo their names ? 1 could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those. 

Fast by, like Niobo, (her children gone,) 

Sits Mother Osborne, stupify’d to stone ! 

And monumental bra.ss this record boars, 

* These arSf ah no ! these were the (Gazetteers ! * 

Not so bold Arnall ; with a weight of scull 
Furious he drives, precipitately dull. 

Whirlpools and storms in circling arm invest. 

With all the might of gravitation blest. 

VOL. LVIII. NO. C'CCLVm. O 
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No crab more active in the dirty dance, 

Downw'ard to climb, and backward to advance, 

He bring;s up half the bottom on hi.s head, 

And loudly claims tlie Journal and Iho Iroad. 

** The plunj^ing Prelate, and lii.s pond'roub Grace, 

With holy envy gave one layman place. 

When lo ! a burst of thunder shook the Hood, 

Slow rose a form in maje.sty of 3Iud ; 

Shaking the lu>rrors of his sable l)ro%\ 

And each ferocious feature grim ^\ith ooxe. 

Greater he looks, and more than mortal stares ; 

Then thus the \\ oiider?. of the deep declares. 

Fir.st he relatct, how, sinking to the ('hiu, 

Smit with his, mien, the mud-nymphs suck'il him in j 
How young Lutetia, softer than the down, 

Nigrina black, and ^lerdaraente brown, 

Vy‘d for his love in jetty bow'Vs beliMV, 

As Ilylas lair was ratisliM Icng ago. 

Then sung, how shown him by the Xiit-browri maids 
A branch of Hty.v here rises from the shades. 

That tinctured as it runs with Lethe's streams, 

And wafting vapors from the land of drcam>, 

(As under seas Alpheus* heeret .sh;iei‘ 

Bears Pisa's otVering to his Arellmse'l 
PourvS into Thames; and hence tlse mingled wa\e 
Intoxicates the pert, and lulls the gra>e : 

Hero brisker \apours Cor (he 'JVmplo ereop ; 

There, all from Paul's to .Vldgate drink and sleej). 

Thence to tiie banks where* revVt nd l)ards repose, 

They led him soft ; each revVviid hard aro«,f ; 

And Milhourn chief, deputed b\ the rt '•t, 

Ga^e him the cas'-oek, .surcingle, and \e*{ 

* Receive (he said) the.-c rohes, which once were mine, 

Dubicss is sacred in a sound divine.* 

He ceas'd, and spread the robe ; the crow d <*nnfess 
The re\ 'rend llarncn in his lengthen'il tiri'S-. 

Around him widi* a sable army stand, 

A low-born, cell-bred, sel(i',h, servile band. 

Prompt or to guard or staf), to .saint or damn, 

Ileav'n’s Swd.ss, who tight for any g<»d, <»r man. 

“ Through Liid's fam’d gate.', almig the well-known Pic 
Rolls the blai'k troop, and overshades fiio .street, 

Till show'rs of serinous, chare et<'ri, f-ssuys, 

In circling ilecces wliiten all the way.s ; 

So clouds rcjilenish'd from some hog bch»w", 

Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow 

The last of the contc.sts offers one the Inns of Court. Some explanation 
or two difficulties. The goddess will seem.s to be ie(|uircd of an arraiigo- 
appoiut ber Supreme Judge iii the ment wliieh allot.-< extraordinarily 
Court of Criticism, and she ordains a higli promotion in t ho Stare of Dnlncss 
trial of qualifications. This is the to a real and itrotligion.s effort of 
manner of ordeal. A dull piece in mental energy. What cxjdaiiatiou 
prose, and a dull piece in verse, is to can be given? Are the affairs of 
be i*ead aloud. The auditor who re- Dulncss coiidnetcd, in some respects, 
mains the longest awake carries the by the same, rules which obtain in 
election. The two preparations of the Commonwealth of AWtV Is it 
Morphine exhibited, arc a sermon of held tliere, as here, that the first stop 
H— ley\ f Henley or Hoadley ?) and to be taken, in order to forming a 
Blackmorev Prince Arthur. Six can- judgment of any book, is to read it? 
didatekeroes^senl themselves, three Was it prudently considered that the 
front' t|i^U;ipireiBity, and three from dullest of critics can read only as long 
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as his eyes arc open? ainl tliat tlic 
function of judj?o nui'^t inc«^s.<'.mlly 
brin^^ uinlcr liis (*rf>in 

voluincjs, 'with ^\hich only :i ^uikt- 
IriiiiMii cinlowinoiit of \i'iioiiK'c could 
Jhipc siiccc'-sfiilly to ciiUK'i.dV i-o l^ct, 
till' ^ouldcss is diivcn, 'oy lii“ ot'cr-i- 
sity of tin? cu^c, to ad'i'ir uitliiii tlic 
circuit of her soiniioh ul ."V, .ly, n 
virtue to >\liich slu* is naturally and 
peculiarly hostile? Or are we nii<- 
laken in su|)pu<in" tliat vieouc of 
luiiid really ipialilie^ for hcarlM'^ a 
(lull liook tlirou^rh ? is it diiliic?-; 
it-elf lliat the 1110.-1. ably li-teiis to 
diihie--? AV(‘ an' <uit of our ehoiieiit, 
w" jiie-inne, fur mi* arrj\eat no satis- 
factory solution. 

Ih* all this as it may, tlie metliod 
of coiiipetilioii fails ol accom}»H-hiiii( 
its cud; and tlif chair, aft«‘r all, i^ 
left \acam. Not that the divinity 
has in the least nfh’jud^i'ed the way of 
operation ]u oper to lier belov ed tome- : 
but -h'* ha- mi-<‘a!eulated tlie >tr< niith 
of lier -*1011-. r.very dull lie.n! of the 
(•onL'Te;:ated multitude— of the iliu- 
triou- cuini»eiitor- — and of the two 
ritfieiaiiu;,^ reader', bos\s overeome. 
".rin'r*' is, ]n rfon*.*, an end ; and the 
elmir is \el ojK'n to the -whole kiuir- 
dom. 

'J'h<* trial involves another matter 
(»f ,-ome doubt. Do the two elerk- 
rea<l aloud at one and the saine time ? 
audio the s.ime aiidieiua' ? The d.e- 
M iiptioii convevs the impre—ioji that 
tliey do. Jl s,>, tMj(‘ ini^lit have been 
lem})t«*(l to fear that ttie sermon ami 
the ])oeui mii;hr have neutralized each 
other ; but. on the conn ary. the mix- 
ture worked lik'* a patent. 

Where has C’ibber I'een all tlie 
■while, and what has he been doiniif? 
“ ir/int m‘<i hii fnic ln'ui doin' ^ 
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Siltin' on his nain lowpbC ^on-stane — 
lulnn' ftae hint.'' Joc Warton coni- 
l»JaIii.-. that lie is too much of a pa.s- 
sive hero. Why, lie is not .so aclive 
as ^^cliilles, or even Dioined; 3'et in 
IJook Second he is cipiul to yKneas, 
lie ia almost a.s lun;;-wimh‘il, and ex- 
cels the i’ious ill thi.«, lliat he braves 
a tin; i.if Iiis o\vn raising, w-hereas the 
other llie.s from one kindled jnucli 
against his -will — 

*• Jliifh on a go*’goous j.eal, that far 
<»ut .-hone 

Ileiiley’’. gilt tab, or Flccknoc*., Irish 
throne, 

Or Ih.it where on her furls the public 
pours 

Alldiotmtoou.s, fragrant grains and 
golden showers, 

CiitnAT Crnricit s\fn ! 

— All e}es direct their rays 
On him, roid crow^U tvrn coxcombs fs 

(A/-// gn-(f V' 

l^ that lieing passive? The crowds 
.ire pa-,-he— not he snrelv, who, in 
ihe jioicnt ])rimc td’ coxcoinbhood, 
with-iul .shiiriu^^ Ids seat of honour, 
bre.ithcs owr all his .subjects >iich 
family rc-cinbl.inee that they s(.,.nj 
one brotherhood, sprung from his own 
rov al loins, lle-idos, wlio ever heard, 
in an K}»ie poem, of a hero contend- 
ing ill games in.-titiitod in his owm 
honour ’^’et we do not fear to say, 
that had he, in.sjn’red by the .spectacle 
of Curl uml ()-bonio displaying their 
prowes- for the fair Eliza. lea])t from 
Ins gorgeou.s scat, ’* and amid the 
shouts of the lieges, in rainbow glory 
joined the contest, that infallibly ho 
had won the day. "Wo hav(i the au- 
thoriiv’ of Aristotle on our side. 

You cry aloud for an extract. 
IToiv is 11 superb one :~ 
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“ * Yi* ('riiics ! in A^hosc head-, .as equal &<*ales, 

I weigh wluit autlior’s heavine.ss prevails ; 

Which most coiuluee to sooth the soul in slumbers, 
jMv IJ — h'v's pei-iixlK, or my lll.aekmore's uiimbors; 

At tend the trial we propose to make: 

If there be man w ho o'er .such works can wake, 

Sleep’s all-suhduing charms who dares defy, 

And bojislH riys.sos’ car with Argus’ eye ; 

To him vye grant our amplest pow *rs to sit 
Judge of all pre.sont, jjast, and future wit; 

To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong. 

Full a"nd eternal privilege of tongue.* 

" Three college sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
The same their talents, and their tastes the same ; 
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Each prompt to query, answer, and debate, 

And srait with love of poesy and prate. 

The pondrous books two gentle reader.s bring ; 

The heroes sit, the vulgar ibnn a ring. 

The clam’rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of mum. 

Till all, tun’d equal, send a geuVal hum. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazj tone 
Through the long, heavy, painful pagi? drawl on ; 

Soft creeping, word.s on wt)nl«, the sense eotnj*os('. 

At rv’ry lin<‘ they stretch, tliev yawn, tlie\ doze. 

As to soft gales foji-he.ivv pines bow low 
Their heads unil lift them as they cease to blow : 

Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 

As breathe, or ]»ause, by tits, the aiis di\in<‘. 

And now to this side, now to that they nod. 

As \erso, or jirose, inthse the drows\ god. 

Thrice lludgel aim'd to speak, but tin ice suppresi 
By puteut .Vrlhur, knock'd his chin and hrcusl. 

Toland and 'ritnlal, jirompt at pric'^t" to jeer. 

Yet silent bow’d to Christ's no kiiujilvtn hers. 

Who sat the neare.'it. In tln‘ words (*’« rcoine. 

Slept tirst ; tie* ili-talit nodded to the hum; 

Then down are roll'd tlie bu-tlvs; slceteh d o'er cm h ’j 

Each gentle clerk, and mutt ring seals his eu"^. 

As what a Dutchman plumjis into the laKc.s. 

One circle first, and tht*u a second makes. 

What (hdiios.s dropt amonj* her sons imprc't, 

Dike motion 1‘roin om* eiivle to the rest ; 

So from tke midmost the nutation .spreads, 

Round and more round, o’er all the te,<i o/he'f‘f> 

At last CentliM’c felt lu-r \oi<*e to fail, 

Motteiix hiinM'lf unfinish ’d left his Uih*. 

Boyer the stale, and Daw the stage ga\o o’er, 

31 irgan and M.'iiule^ ilh* could prate no more : 

Norton from Daniel and 0<lroea sjn'ung, 

Ble-is’d with his fiither's irtmf and in Uher'f. tongto', 

Jlung silent <l<»wii hi.s neu*r-bhi.shing head. 

And all was hu.sli'd, as Tollv's M-lf lay dead. 

Th:i.s the soft gifts of Sleep eomlude the da\. 

And stretch’d on hulk.s, as usual, poot.s l.sy. 

liy ^hould I sing what banks the nightly .Muso 
Did slumh'ring visit, and cotney to stews; 

Wlio prouder march’d, with magistrates in state. 

To some fam’d round-house, e\er-opeu gate ! 

How Henley lay inspir'd beside a .sink. 

And to mere inortaks seem’d a priest in drink : 

'NJ'hile others, timely, to the neighoVing FU>et 
(Haunt of the Muses; made their safe* reireut.” 


Ulysses and iEnen.s present them- 
selves alive and in the body, as visi- 
toi^ in the land of departed souls. A 
descent to the shtides is not wanting 
in our Epos. It tills the whole Third 
Book. But our poet again manages 
a discreet diflference in his imitation. 
Our Dunce hero visits Elysium in a 
dream ; w'hiist he sleeps, his head re- 
cumbent ou the lap of the goddess, in 
the innermost recess of her sanctuary. 
His vision resembles the Trojan’s 
rather than the Greek’s adventure. 

A slipshod sibyl,” 


In lofty madnes.s meditating song, 

loads lain. She seems to be typical 
of the half-crazed human poetess, in 
usual sublime dir>habille. Venerable 
shades of the Dull greet him. As in 
Virgir.s Ely.sian field.s a glimpse is 
aflbrdcd into tlio dark.idiilosophy of 
hunmii existence, and w<^ see the 
Lethean bank ciwded w'ith spirits, 
who taste and become prepared to live 
again— so here. And as .tineas finds 
Ancluscs engaged in taking cognizance 
of the ghosts that are to animate 
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Roman bodies, so li(*rc Cibbc*r sees a 
great ratiiarcli of Diiliiess, Bavins, 
(him of old cliissieal renown,) dipping 
ill Lethe the suuls that are to be burn 
dull upon the earth. The poet (.an- 
not resist a slight deviation frinn the 
doetriiio of his original, liy the 
aiieient tlieory the Lethean dip ex- 
tinguishes the nn inor^ of a past life, 
of its faults, and of their luinialmient ; 
and thence the willingness to inhalnt 
the gross, earthy frame, as generated 
anew. But the dip (d‘ Bavins is more 
j)o\verful ; it (pienelu's the faculties 
that are innate in a siiirit, lilting it 

for Ji skull 

Of solid proof, iinpt‘iiL*trahl> dtill." 

U'he subt(‘rraneaii tra\(*ller then falls 
in with the elutst of Klkanah Settle, 
x\ho jiroperly repre.-'Cnts Anehises, 
ami t\j>ounds the glories <»f the King* 
dtun of I)ulne.-s. Soinetliing is bor- 
rowed also from the \iHun of Ad.un, 
in the Lleventli Book of J.o.sf. 

Ami sonu'thing is oiigiual ; for tiiat 
w Inch has been is deiland as as 
that whiih shall be; and the king- 
dom of intellectual darkness to the 


earth s verge displayed in visible pre- 
sentment, which the speaker inter- 
prets. The Emperor Chi Ilo-am-ti, 
who ordered a universal conflagration 
of hooks throughout his celestial do- 
minions — the multitude of barbarous 
sons which the i)opulous North poured 
from her frozen loins to sweep in 
deluge away tlie chilizatioii of the 
South — ligure here. Here is Attila 
with Ids 11 tins. Here is the Mussul- 
man. Here is Rome of the dark ages. 
(Ireat Britain ai)pears last — the. dul- 
iie<s wliich has blessed, wliidi blesses, 
and wJiich sliall ble.^s her. We cx- 
traet the prophetical part. The 
Ai'-ioned Prugre.ss of Hulncss has 
readied the t he’ll res; and some sixteen 
\er>cs wiiidi contain — says Warton, 
well and truly — “some of the most 
li\ ely and forcible* descriptions any 
wlieietobe found, and arc a perfect 
pattern of a dear ]uctiiresquc style,” 
call up into brilliant and startling 
aj)])uriiion the, meflhble monstrosities 
and iinposMbiliiie.s which constituted 
tlic llieatiical >pectades of the day. 
'J’he sigiit extorts the opening cxcla- 
inalion — • 


*• Wliat pow 'i*. lu' <•» i( A\liat pow V Ihcsf* wruuh r.s wrought ? 
Son, \\liai thou '•ookVt in llu'o! look ami lind 
Ihu'h monger ineei.s his hkem in th} mind. 

et ixould’st tliou inoii’ in ,>onder doud behold, 

>Vlio.‘,e sir'.enet Airtsaie c’duM with fl;tin\ gold, 

A ^m^tdd( 'l^ \oiitli I ln^ luul th»sc norlils conrroL, 

'NViiigt. tlie r«’d iighliung, and (he thumkr rolls. 

Ang( 1 of lb.lne.*-s, m nt to siatt**!’ round ' 

Her magic "hai m> ti’er all um las'ic ground : 

’\'oir ‘•tai'. Mm* sini'*, \u r^ar^ at ph asurc liighcr, 
llUiiiH's tli« ir light, anti .*<•'('« (luir ilaute.*. o:i lu’e. 

Jmniorlal Uieh I liow calm he ^ils ait ease, 

]Mid>!, snows of ]>ai)t*r, and fierec hail of jH*asp ! 

And prouil his mislroi, order', to pcilorm, 
lliih s m the ^^hi^h^^nd, and directs the storm. 

** Jjul lo ! to dark encountiT in mid air 
New wizards rise ; 1 see m\ Cihher there ! 

Itooth in his ehuuly tahernaeU* shrin'd, 

On grinning dragon> thou shult mount the wind. 

Itirc is the cor.fliet, dismal is the din. 

Here shouts all Brurv, there all Lincoln’s Inn ; 

Ciinteiiding tlwatres our empire raise. 

Alike llieir labours, and alike their praise. 

** Ami are these w'oiulcrs. Son. to thee unknown ? 
Unknown to thee ! tlM‘se wonders are thy own. 

These Fate reserv'd to grace thy reign divine, 

Foreseen by me, but, ah ! withheld from niiue. 

Ill Lud's old walls, though long 1 rul’d, renowui’d 
Far as loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound ; 

Though my own aldermen conferr’d Iho bays. 

To mo committing Ihoir eternal praise. 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacitic may rs. 

Their annual troplues, and their monthly wars : 
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Though long my party bmlt on mo their hopes, 

For writing pamphlets, and for roasting Popes ; 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on ! 

Reduc'd at last to hiss in im own dragon. 

Avert in Ileav'n ! that thou, my Cibber, e’er 
Shouldst wag a serpent-tail in Smitlitield fair ! 

Like the vile straw tliat^s blown about the streets, 

The needy poet sticks to all he meets ; 

Coach’d, carted, trod upon, now' loose, noiv fast. 

And carry 'd olVin some dog's tail at last. 

Happier thy Ibrtunes 1 like a rolling stone, 

Thy giddy dulno^s still shall lumber on, * 

Safe in its heaviness, shall never stray. 

But lick up c\’rv blockhead in the way. 

Thee shall the Patriot, thee the Courtier taste, 

And cv'ry year be duller than the last ; 

Till rais’d from booths, to theatre, tt» court, 

Her scat imperial Dulness shall transport. 

Already Opera prepares tlie w.n\. 

The sure forerunner of her gentle sway : 

Let her thy heart, next drabs and dice, engage, 

The third mad passion of thy iloting age. 

'Peach thou the warling Pohplu-ine to roar. 

And scream thyself as none e'er scream’d before ! 

To aid our cause, if llea^ *n thou eanst not beinl, 

Hell thou shalt move ; for Faustus is onr friend ; 

Pluto with Cato, thou for tlii.** shalt j<'in. 

And link the Mourning Bridi* to Pro .<m pine. 

Grub Street ! thy fall should men and gods eonsplre, 

Thy stagcchall .stand, injure it but from fu*e. 

Anotlier JEschUus ajipear^ ! prepare 
F(»r new abortions, all \e pr<>gnaii< f.iir! 

In llnmes like Semelo’.s be brouglit to bed, 

"While op’ning hell .>*|»outs wihlfire at your liead. 

Now, Bavius, take the poppy from thj bro'v, 

And place it lioro ! here, all \e horoe*^, bow’ ! 

** Tliia, this is he, foretold by ancient rh\nics: 

Tir Augustus born to bring .Sutih’uian times. 

Sign-^ f«)lJowing signs lead on the rnigbty year ! 

See ! the dull stars roll round, and re-appear, 

H«*e, see, our t»w*n true Pha*i)w> wvar.s the bays I 
Our Midas sit J^ord Cliancollor of i»lays ! 

On poets* tomb.s see Benson's titles writ ! 

Lo ! Ambro.se Philips i» preferr'd for wit ! 

See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 

Whil(‘ Jones' and Boyle's united liibour.s fall : 

While ^V^en with sorrow to the grave descends, 

Gav dies unpension'd, with a hundred friends ; 

HiT)< ^rnian politics, O Swift ! thy fate ; 

And Pope’s, ten years to comment and translate. 

** Proceed, great days I 'till Learning fly the shore. 

Till Birch shall blush with noble blood no more ; 

Till Th.ames see Eton's .sons for ever j»lay. 

Till Westminster’s whole year be holiday ; 

Till Isis’ elders reel, their pupils’ sport. 

And Alma Mater lie dissolv’d in Port ! 

'' Enough ! enough ! the rnjrtur'd Monarch cries ! 

And through the ivTy gate the vision flies.” 

Ill Book Fourth the goddc.s.s occu- ccssivoly move into prcponcc. Tlic 
pies her throne. All the rebellious first is Opkiia, who puts Handel to 
and hostile powers— wit, logic, rhe- flight. Tlioii flow in a crowd of all 
toric, morality, the muses— lie bound ; sorts. A part have been described 
and diverse votaries of Dulness sue- 
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“ Nor absent they, no members of her state, 

Who pay her homage in her sons, the great ; 

Who false to Pha^bus, bow the knee to Baal, 

Or impious, preach his word without a call. 

Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead, 
Withhold the pension, and set up the head ; 

Or vest dull Flattery in the sacred gown. 

Or give from fool to fool the laurel crown ; 

And (last and woi*st) with all the cant of wit. 

Without the soul, the Muse’s hypocrite. 

There mareh'd the bard and blockhead side by side, 
^^‘ho rhym'd for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. 
Narei.isus, prais’d with all a parson’s power. 

Look’d a white lily sunk beneath a shower. 

There mov'd Montalto with superior air : 

Ills stretch'd out arm display'd a volume fair; 

Courtiers and patriots in two ranks divide, 

Thrcmgli hoth he pass'd, and bow'd from side to side ; 
Bill as iti graceful act, W'ith awful eye, 

(.’oinpoaM liC stood, bold Benson thrust him by: 

On two unequal erntehes propt he came, 

Milton'.^ on this, on that one Jonson’s name. 

'I'Ik' ilccent Knight retir'tl with sober rage. 

Withdrew hi.>» hand, and clos'd the pompous page : 

But (happy for him as the times went then) 

Appear'd Ap<dlo's ma} r and aldermen, 

On whom throe hundred gold-capt youths await, 

'I'o lug tlie pondVous volume oil* in state. 

*• When Dulness, smiling — * Tims revive the wits ! 
But murder llr.st, and miticc them all to biU ! 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save!) 

A now' edition of old gave; 

Let standard authors thus, like trophies borne, 

Appear more glorious as more hack'd and torn. 

And you iny Critics ! in the chequer'd shade, 

Admir(* now light through holes yourselves have made. 

*• * Lea^ <• not a foot of verso, a foot of stone, 

A page, a grave, that they can call their own; 

But sprea«l, my sons, your glory thin or thick. 

On jiassivc paper, or on solid brick. 

So by each hard an alderman shall sit, 

A heavy lord shall hang at ev'ry wit. 

And w hile on Fame's triumphal car they ride. 

Some sla\ c of mine be pinion'd to their side.’ ” 


A dreadful ligiiro aj. pears — Tin: 
ScuoOLMASTEi:, llc eulogizes the 
system of education, which teaches 
nothing but words and ver^e-making. 

« A hundred head of Aristotle's friends '* 

pour ill from the colleges — Aris- 
tarchus (Uiehard Bentley) at their 
head. He displays his own merits as 
a critic, and extols the system of 
teaching in the universities; but 
strides away disgusted on seeiug ap- 


proach a baud of young gentlemen 
retunicd from their travels on the 
Continent, mid accompanied by their 
travelling tutors and^heir mistresses. 
One. of the tutors reiiorts at large to 
the goddess on the style and advan- 
tages of their travels, and presents his 
own pupil. Where is such another pas- 
sage to be found in English poetiy ? 
It surpasses Cowper’s celebrated 
strain on the same subject. 


“ In flow'd at once .a gay embroider'd race. 

And tittVing push’d the pedants off* the place : 

Some would have spoken, but the voice was drown’d 
By the French horn, or by the op'ning hound. 

The first came forwards with as easy mien. 

As if he saw St James’s and the Queen, 
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Though long my party built on mo their hopes, 

For writing pamphlets, and for roasting Pupes ; 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on ! 
Reduc'd at last to hiss in ray <>\mi (jragon. 

Avert in Heav*n ! tliat thou, ray Cibber, e'er 
Shouldst wag a serpent-tail in Smithiield lair! 
lake the vile straw that’s blown about the streets. 
The needy poet sticks to all he raeet^ ; 

Coach’d, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 

And carry 'd off in some dog's tail at lust. 

Happier thy fortunes ! like a rolling stone, 

Thy giddy dulncss still shall luuihcr on, 

Safe in its hcavitu^ss, bhall never stray. 

But lick up e\ 'rv blockhead in the way. 

Thee shall the Patriot, tlic<‘ the Courtier taste, 

And e\ *ry year be duller than the last ; 

Till rais'd from booths, to theatre, to court. 

Her si tit imperial Jhduess .«hail t.-au^poit. 

Already Opera prepares the w“a\. 

The sure foreruTmer of her gentle* sway : 

Let her tin heart, next drabs and dire, engage, 

The third mad passion of thy iloting age. 

Teach thou the warliug l*»)lypheuie to roar. 

And scream thyself as nt>no e'er scream'd before I 
To aid our cause, if Ilcav’ii thou eanst lud bend, 

Hell thou shalt move ; for F.austu.s i« our frietul ; 

Pluto with Cato, thou fvw this shall 

And link the Mourning Bride lo Prosejpine. 

Grub Stre(‘t I thy fall should men and god*, considre, 
'I’hy stage«ihall statid, insure* il but Irom lire. 

Anotiior jTIsehx lus appears ! prepare 
For iKov abortions, all \e pregn.mt fair! 

In dnmc,< like Semelc’s, be brought to bed. 

Wliil** tip’ning hell spouts wildfire at your b< ad. 

*• ]S'ow', Bavins, take the poppy from thy brow, 
And pla<*e it bore ' here, all \e herfu'-s, bow ! 

Thii, till*? i^ he, foretedd by aneient rh\mcs: 

Th’ Augustus born to Indng SaiuVuian times, 
t^igns following .signs load on tlie raiglily year ! 

See 1 the dull stars roll round, and re-appear. 

See, .see, our own true I*hu*bus wears tlio bavs I 
Our Midas sit l^ord Chaneellor of plays ! 

On poets* tombs see Benson's title.s writ ! 

Lo ! Ambrose Philips is preferr’d for wit ! 

See under Biplc> rise a new AVhitchall, 

■While Jones' and Boyle's united labours fall : 

While Wren with sorrow' to the grau* descends, 

Gav die.s uiipension'd, with a hundred fricnd.s j 
Hitiernian polities, O Swift ! thy fate ; 

And Pope's, ten year.s to comment and translate. 

Proceed, great days ! 'till Learning lly the shore, 
Till Birch shall blush with noble blood no more j 
Till Thames see Eton's .sons for ever play. 

Till Westminster’s whole year be holiday j 
Till Isis’ elders reel, their pupils’ sj)ort, 

And Alma Mater lie dissolv’d in J*ort ! 

Enough ! enough ! the raj»tur'd Monarch cries ! 
And through the iv'ry gate the vision flics.” 


In Book Fourth the goddess occu- 
pies her throne. All the rebellions 
and hostile powers — ^wit, logic, rhe- 
toric, morali^, the muses — lie bound ; 
and diyenw rotariee of Dulness suc- 


ccs.^ively move into pre.sencc. The 
lirst is Opkua, who puts Handel to 
flight. Then flow in a crowd of all 
sorts, A part have been described : — 
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Nor absent they, no members of her state. 

Who pay her homage in her sons, the great ; 

Who false to Phcicbus, bow the knee to Baal, 

Or impious, preach his word without a call, 
l^atroiis, who sneak from living worth to dead. 

Withhold the pension, and set up the head ; 

Or vest dull Flattery in the sacred gown. 

Or give from fool to fool the laurel crown ; 

Ami (last and worst) with all the cant of wit, 

\>'ilhout the soid, the >Iu‘'e*s hypocrite. 

“ There march'd the bard and blockhead side by side, 

Who rliym'd for hire, and patroniz'd for pride. 

Narcissus, prais'd with all a parson’s pow’er, 

IjOokM a white lily stink beneath n shower. 

TIk'It mov'd .Montalto with superior air : 

Ills stretch'd out arm display'd a volume fair; 

(\iurtiers and patriots in two ranks divide, 

'I'hiMugh lnUh he pass'd, and bow'M from side to side; 

IJiit as in uriu'cful act. with aivful eye. 

(’<mipns’<l hn stood, bold Benson thrust him by: 

On twM nm*<ioal crutches propt he came, 

]\Iilim!'s nil this*, on that one Jonson's name. 

The decent Knight retir'd with sober rage, 

ithdrew' liN hand, and clos'd the pompous page : 

But (happy for him as the times went then) 

AliiiearM polio's niayV and aldermen, 

<Mi whom thre<‘ Immlred gold capt youths await. 

To lug the pondVous volume ofi' in state. 

“ luMi i>'ilu(*.ss, smiling — ‘ Thus revive the wits ! 

Hut murder fir'.t, and mince them all to bit«! 

As erst -Medea (cruel, so to save I) 

A new* edition of old yFson gave ; 

Let standard authors thus, like trophies borne, 

Aj>))tar more glorious as more hack'd and torn. 

And you my ('ritics ! in the chequer'd shade. 

Admire new light through holes yourselves have made. 

** ‘ Lcii\ 0 iu»t a foot of verse, a" foot of stone, 

A page, a grave, that they can call their own; 

But sju’oad, my sons, your glory thin or thick. 

On passive jMper, or on solid brick. 

So by each bard an alderman shall sit, 

A lica^y lerd shall hang at ev'ry vvit. 

And while on Fame's triumphal car they ride. 

Some slave of mine be pinion'd to their side.’ ” 


A dreadful ligiiiv aiipcar.'* — Tiik 
ScnooLMAhTEiJ. IIo culogizc.'^ the 
.system of odiicntioii, wliicli teaches 
nothing but wonls .and veivc-making. 

Ahuiuired head of Aristotle's friends ** 

pour in from the colleges — Aris- 
tarchus (Richard Bentley) at their 
head. lie displays his own merits as 
a critic, and extols the system of 
teaching in tlic universities ; but 
strides away disgusted on seeing ap- 


pro.acli a band of young gentlemen 
returned from their travels on the 
Continent, and accompanied by their 
travelling tutors and4heir mistresses. 
One of the tutors reports at large to 
the goddess on the style and advan- 
tages of their travels, and presents his 
owrt pupil. Where is such another pas- 
sage to be found in English poetiy ? 
It surpasses Cowper’s celebrated 
strain on the same subject. 


** In flow'd at once a gay embroider’d race. 

And titt'ring push'd the pedants off the place : 

Some woulil have spoken, but the voice was drown’d 
By the French horn, or by the op'iiing hound. 

The first came forw'ard.s with as easy mien, 

As if Iio saw St James’s and the Queen. 
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When thus the attendant Orator begun ; 

Receive, great Empress ! thy accomplish'd son: 

Thine from the birth, and sacred fr«>iM tl»e rod, 

A dauntless infant ! never scar’d with tiod. 

The sire saw, one by one, his virtues ^\ttUc ; 

The mother begg’d the blessing of a rake. 

Thou gav’st that lipeiiess which so soon l)ogan. 

And ceas'd so soon, he neVr wiis lH»y nor man ; 

Through school and coluge, thy kind cloud o'crcasl. 

Safe and unseen the young -Ivuca'. pa*.* ; 

Thence hurst ing gh»riou.s, all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy hiruin half the to\Mu 
Intrepid then, o'er ‘.eas and lands he flew ; 

Europe he saw, ami lhin>pe saw' him too- 
There all thy gifts and graces we di>play. 

Thou, only thou, directing all our way! 

To where the Seine, obsetpmtus as she runs. 

Pours at great Ilourlmn’s f*M‘t her silken sous ; 

Or 'J’iber. imw* iiu i<inger litunan, rolls, 

Vain of lltilian arts, Italian souls: 

To hajipy convents, bosom'tl deep in \in('S, 

'Where sluinhor abbots, purtdc as their wines ^ 

To isles (tf ftugrauee, hlv-sil\er‘d \ales, 
l)itrosing laugu<»r tn the panting gales ; 

To lands ofsittging, or of darning "luvo'i, 

3-o\t*-whisp*ring w noils, and luti'-resoumling wa\e'+. 

But ebief her shrine where r.akeil Venn* keeps. 

And C'uiiids ride the Jaon of the dieps. 

Where, eas'd of fleets, the Adriatic main 
Wafts ihe^^mooth eiinuih and enamour'd -wain 
Led by my hand, he ^auiittr'd Europe round, 

And gather’d c\*rv vice on ('hristian grouiul ; 

Saw e>'ry csuirt, heard ev‘r\ king dec hire 
IJis royal sense, of op'ras or ti»e fair; 

The stews and pai.iee eijuallx C'xplor d. 

Intrigu'd with glory, and with -pii it whor'd; 

Tri'^d all /torti >1 tru uf'K, all deiiii d, 

JudieioUR dr.nik, and grtMt!\-<!aring {hu li ; 

Li'ojit the dull itmiber of the Latin ^toie, 

Spuil'd his own language ami aecpiii *d no mr.rc ; 

AM classic* learning lust c»u ehissii* ground; 

And la?t turn'd Air, the echo of a sound! 

See now, liall-eur'tl, and perfectly well-bred. 

With nothing Imt u solo in hi- head; 

As much e.s'aie, and pr.neiple, and wit. 

As Jaiivcn, Fiec'twuod, C'dde r shall think fit ; 

Storii from a duel, follow'd b> a mm. 

And, if a borcnigii choose him, not undone; 

SeT, to iny country happy 1 restore 

This glorious ^ouih, and add one Venus more, 

Her too receixe, (for her my soul adore-,) 

So may the sons of sons of sons of whons. 

Prop thine, O Empress! like €*aeh neighbour throne,. 

And make a long posterity thy own. 

Pleas’d she accc'fits the hero, and the dame 

Wraps in her veil, and frees from sense of shame.” 


A set of pnre idlers appear loifenng 
abovE Aniiius, an antiquary, Iiegs 
to have tfitm made over to him, to 
turn into virtuosos. Mtunniius, an- 
other antiquary, quanrels witli him, 
and the goddess recouc.les them . The 


rniniife naturalists follow thick as 
Jocu.sts.” 

Each with some wondrous gift ap- 
proach'd the Power, 

A nest, a toad, a fungus, or a dower 
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A florist lodges a heavy complaint sides has often been noticed, and by 
against an entomologist. The siiigii- the best critics, from Tliomas Gray to 
lar beauty of the pleading ou both Thomas De Quiricey. 

** The first thus open'd ; Hoar thy suppliant’s call. 

Great QuecMi, and common mother of us all! 

Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this flowV, 

SueUl'd, and cheer’d with air, and ^■un, and show’r. 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread, 

Itrit;h( with (lie gilded button tipt its liead. 

'J'heii thron'd in glass, and nam'd it Caroline: 

K:ifh iiiaiil ery’d. Charming; and eaeh yuutb, Divine! 

I>id Nature's peiieil ever blend such ravs, 

Soeli larv'd in one prorniseiious bla/.e ? 

N'ow ]>roslrateI dead I belodd that Caroline: 

N'o maid eric s (‘harming ! and no youth divine ! 

lo the nri teh I whoso vile, whoso insect lust 
l.aiil tlii'. gay daughter of the Spring in dust, 

Oh p'«iii*>li loin. <>j to ill' ilhsian shades 

in\ soul, wheie no (‘artiation fades. 

Ib* eeaa'd, ami wept. ^Vi(ll innoeenee of mien 

Tlie accus’d '•tood fortli, and thus address’d the Queen: 

“ Of all tir eiianul'd race, whose silv’ry wing 
a^e.s to the tepid zephjrs of the spring, 

Or swims along the lluid atmosphere, 

Oj.ci brightest shin’d thi> ehild of heat and air. 

1 ‘.iw. aod 'tarted Inun its vernal bow'r 

'i he rising gaiae, and i bas’d fr<un tlow’r to flow’r. 

It lit (I, 1 loilow (1; MOW’ in h(/pe. now* pain; 

It I s(o]tt ; it mov’d, I nioCd again. 

At la^t it li.\ed, 'iwas on what plant it pleas’d’* 

And where it li\td, the heauteous biid I seiz'd; 
lb»-e. or earnation, was Im low aiy care; 

I nierhlle, (lodclesN! only ill iiiy sphere. 

1 tell the iiaUcd fact wiihoiit di.sjuise, 

Ai.d, to I'vcuM* It, Held but show the prize; 

V .'•puib. (In', paper olh rs to your 1^3 e, 

Fair ev'n in dtaihl lhi> peerless bultirlly.” 

'1 he mighty mol her e.niuot find it iu!vanc(*'i. lending up, apparently, the 
in her he.nt to ]ooiionin‘e :i deei'^ioii Vonng Kiiglanil of the day’. lie ]>rc- 
whieh must nggii, ^e one o( such a seiits them as liberated from priest- 
devoted ]);»ir. ^he exloN them botli, craft, niul ready for drinking the cup 
ami m:ik('s ifv er to tlu'ii Joint care and of a AVizaril old,” attached to the 
tuitiiiii the /o//no//Av al«*U'-aid. The suite of the goddt'ss. Hits ‘‘ Magus'* 
subjeet leads her into a more serious extend.« to them ihc cup of sell’-iove. 
Strain of lliinking. There is an evi- 
dent danger; for tlie studies vv hi*‘Ii “ Which whoso taste.s, forgets his former 
slie reeommemls are studies of nature, friimds, » 

and the study of nature tends lo lise Sire, ancestors, IIiMscLr.” 
out of nature. 'J'he goddos, accord- , . . • . 

ingly, is sfrenuon.s in eauiioiiing her Tlicro is pliilosopliy' oiiougli in the 
follow er.s to ki'op within the pale of bust ideco of oblivion, 
trifles, and of the sensible. I'lie stig- Jmpudence, pure mild Stupidity, 
geslion of the hazard fires a clerk, a Self-conceit, Interest, the Accomplish- 
niofapbyhiciaii, who, on the behalf of incut of Singing, under the auspicious 
till) met}i|)liy siciaiis, undertakes for a smile of the goddess, take possession, 
theology that shall efl’eetually shut sundrily’, of her children ; and the 
out and keeji down religion. Gordon, tw'o great arts of Oastronomia, scien- 
tlie translator of Tacitus, and pub- tific Katiug and Drinking, 
lishcr of the irreligious “ Independent The Queen confers her titles^ and 
Svhig,” being inemioned by the orator degrees, assisted by the two univer- 
of the metaphysicians with praise, sitics. She then dismisses the assem- 
tinder the name of bileuus, rises and bly with a solemn charge 
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N&rth*s J^)eeifHehs of (he Ontics, 

Then, blessing all, Go, children of my care ! 

To practice now from theoi'ii repair. 

All zny commands are easy, short, and full ; 

My sons ! be proud, be selfish, and be dull. 

Guard my prerogative, assert my throne : 

This nod confirms each privilege your own. 

The cap and switch bo sacred to his Grace ; 

With staff and pumps the ]Marquis loads the race ; 

From stage to stage the Iieeni>'d Earl may run. 

Pair'd w'ith his fellow. charioteer, the fc*uii ; 

The learned Baron butterflies design, 

Or draw to silk Arachne's subtle line ; 

The Judge to dance his brother sergeant call ! 

The Senator at cricket urge the hall ; 

The Bishop stow (poiitific luxury!) 
j\n hundred souls of turkeys in a pie ; 

The sturdy Squire to Gallic masters stooj>. 

And drown his lauds and manors in a soup. 

Others import yet nobler arts from Franco, 

Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates dance. 

Perhaps more high some during .son may soar. 

Proud to my list to add one monarch more ; 

-And, nobly con*.ciotis, princes are but things 
Born for first ministers, as slaves for kings, 

"J'yrant supreme ! shall three estates command, 

And make one wiphltf Dunciad of the land! 

*' More she had spoke, but yawiiM — All Nature nods ; 
AVhat mortal can resist the jawu of gods ? 

Churches and Chapels instantly it reacird ; 

(St James's fir.^'t, for leaden G preacli'd ;) 

Then eatch’d the Schools; the Hall scarce kept auake; 

The Coii>ocation gap’d, but could not .speak : 

Lost was the Nation ’.s ^enso, nor could be found, 

While the long .solemn unison wont round: 

Wide, and more wide, it .spread o’er all the realm ; 

Fv*n Palinurus nodded at the helm ; 

The vapour mild o’er each Conimittee crept ; 

I’nfini.^h d treaties in each office .slept ; 

And chietless Armies doz’d out the campaign ; 

And Navies yawn’d for orders on the main. 

Muse ! relate, (for v'ou can tell alone, 

Wit.s have short memories, and dunces none,} 

Relate who first, who last, resign’d to rest; 

Whose head.-* she partly, whose completely blest ; 

What charms could faction, w^hat ambition lull. 

The venal quiet, and intrance the dull; 

Till drown’d was Sen.se and Shame, and Right and VVrong — 
O sing, and hush the nations with thy song 1 

In vain, in vain — the all-corap<}sing hour 
Resistles.s falls ; the Mu.se obeys the pow'r. " 

She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old ! 

Before her fancy’s gilded clouds decay. 

And ail its varying rainbow's die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fire,s, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain. 

The sick’ning stars fade ofl' tlie ethereal plain ; 

As Argus’s eyes, by Hermes* wand opprest. 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, . 

Art after Art goes out, and all is night. 

Bee skulking Truth to her old cavern fled. 

Mountains of Casuistry heap’d o’er her head I 
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Philosophy, that lean'll on Ileav'n before. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Motaphysic begs defence, 

And Motapljysic calls for aid on Sense ! 

Siio IMystory to Mathematics fly* ! 

In vain ! they ga/e, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

An<l unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 
N(*r limnjin spark is left, nor glimpse Divine j 
Lo I thy dn ad empire, ('haosi is restor’d; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

'rhy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall ; 
And univer.^al Darkness buries All.*^ 


Afi* I'onh'*;, himself a fnic poet, 
ilu‘ Vonnh Hook the be^t. 
“ 'rile of satire," he cays, ‘‘ are 

iiion* u*‘in.'riil ami jn-'l • the one i.-^ 
rmiliiied to pei>on'i, and thu>c of the 
iiiiHl iu'-igniliennl sort; the other is 
dins-teil cliiellv to thing'*, such as 
faidt" <*f education, taNe habits, and 
faKe ta-^tv'. In polished and tiointed 
‘•.(life, ill tiehm of \ersilication and 
iimigeiy, and in ilie hajipy inuodue- 
ti<*n ol t haraeter-, 'jpcci hes. tigures, 
Mini e\ery '•ort oi tiortieul ornament 
aih'ptcil to the ^ui>jeci, this Hook 
\ield'. ill my upinioii, to none <d' 
M riling' <'f the same kind.” 
Kxeclb mly >\ell said. Dul nhut iu- 
eo;iM‘'ien«y in saying, at llie same 
liim-, *• 'Ibe^e obs4Tvations of Dr 
'W.'irlon are. In general, very Just and 
.sen-.ib](‘.'* And again, *' J by no 
nuMn" thinh so mamt;/ of it a.s Dr 
Warton.” Meanly . indeed ! Why, he 
li:is jie t tidd ns he thinks it e((iial to 
any ihiiig of tlu* 'anie kiml l’o]>e ev»*r 
rote. IJut the distinguished Wiiitoii- 
iau ehosj* tospe.ik noiisesise. rather than 
sjaaik harshly of old .loe. M hat are 
Dr AVarton’s in general very just 
ami sensible olwervatioii' V” *' Our 
poet was persuaded by Dr Warbur- 
toii, inihaptiily enough, to add a 
Fourth Hook to his finished i»ieee, of 
such a very dilfoivnt east and colour, 
as to render it at last one of the most 
motley coint>ositious there is, per- 
haps, "anv where to be found in the 
works of’ so exact a w liter as Pope. 
For one great purpose of this I'ourtli 
Book (where, by the way, the hero 
does noibing at all) w*a.s to satirize 
and proscribe infidels and frcetliink- 
ors, to leave the ludicrous for the 
serious (Jrub Street for theology, the 
mock-heroic for metaphysics — which 
occa.sion a maiwellous mixture and 
jumble of images and sentiments, 


pantomime and philosopliy, journals 
aud moral evidence, Fleet Ditch and 
the Iligdi Priori road, Curl and 
( larkc." That reads like a bit of a 
jirize-essay by a bacliclor of arts in 
the (’ollegc of the Uodde.s3 in the 
City.*’ The Dunriad is rendered not 
only a motley, but, perhaps, the most 
moilev composition of an exact w riter, 
bv* a Book add( d to it when it was 
in a state of jierfectioii — for as a Poem 
in Three Books, “ it was clear, con- 
sistent, and of a piece.” This is not 
llie way to make a poem motley, nor 
a man. ‘‘Motley’s the suit 1 wear,” 
might have taught the Doctor better. 
They who don't like the Fourth Book 
can stop at the end of the* Third, and 
then the Poem is motley no more. 
It is in a higher strain than the 
Three, and wliy not ? The goddess 
had a greater empire thati AVarton, 
wlio was a provincial, had ever 
dreamt of in his jihilosojdiy ; but, in 
Pope's wide imagination, it stood 
with all its realms. The hero bad no 
more to say or lo do— Cibber was 
banished to Cimmeria for life, to 
w'ork in the mine.s — and Dulncss had 
forgotten she ever saw bis face. 

" Then rose the seed of Chaos, and of 
Night, • 

To blot out order, and extinguish lights 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould. 
And bring Saturnian da vs of lead and 
gold.” 

That long clumsy sentence about “ a 
raaiTcllons mixture and junible of 
images and sentiments,” Ac. &c., 
is pure noiiscuso. In itself, the 
Fourth Book is most bnrnioniously 
constructed as a wrork of art, and it 
rises out of, and ascends from the 
Thii-d, a completed creation. To call 
that YAWN mock-heroic, would be 
profane— it is sublime I 
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“ Speaking of the Dunciad^" con- 
tinues the Doctor, “ as a work of art, 
in a critical, not religious light, 1 
must venture to affirm, that the sub- 
ject of this Fourth Book was foreign 
and heterogeneous, and the addition 
of it is Injudicious, ill-j)laced, and in- 
congruous, as any of those similar 
images wc meet with in Piilei or 
Ariosto.” The addition of a Fourth 
Book to a poem, previously consist- 
ing of Three, is not an image at all, 
look at it how you will, and cannot 
therefore be compared n ith any of 
those dissimilar images u e meet uith 
in Pulci or Ariosto.” We much ad- 
mire Pulci and Ario'iJio, especially 
Ariosto, but they and their dissimilar 
images Jiave no l>u^ine‘'S liere ; and 
were Dr Joseph alive any ubere in 
the neighbourhood, wc shouhl whistle 
ill his f‘ar not to be so osteiitjilious in 
displaying his Italian literature, which 
was too thiu to keep out the rain. 

“ It is," he keeps stuttering on, 
“ like iutrodik'iiig a crucilix into ouc 
of Teniers', burlesque eoinersition 
pieces.” AVc see no reason why a 
crucitix should not be in the room (»f 
a good Catholic <lnriug a bnrlesijue 
conversation ; and Teniers, if he ne\er 
have, might have painted one in -uch 
a piece without otfence, had hechu-eii 
to do so; but the question we 
dimply is, what did I>o<‘tor Jo«.(‘ph 
Warton mean? Ju.-t nc-thing at all. 

“ On tlie whole,” sfammcrerh the 
Doctor further on. “ the cfiief fault of 
the lJundud is lhe^iuIeuce and \r- 
hemence of its satire/’ The same 
fanlt may be found with vitri»dic 
achl, nay, with Kichardson’^ Tltiinatc 
Result. No doubt, that fur many 
domestic purposes water is jirefer- 
ablc — for not a few', milk— and for 
Bome, milk and w'ater. But not with 
that latter wnalgam did Ilnunibal 
force his waj' through the Alps. 

But, .softly — the Doctor compares 
the violence and vehemence of Pope’s 
satire — no — not the violence and ve- 
hemence, but the height — to water — 
but to water rare among the liquid 
elements. “ And the excessive 
height to which it is carried, and 
which therefore I may compare to 
that man^cllous column of boiling 
water near Mount Ilecla in Iceland, 
thrown upwards, above ninety feet, by 
the force of subterraneous fire/* And 
he adds in a note, to please the in- 


credulous, “ Sir Joseph Banks, our 
great philosophical traveller, had the 
satisfaction of seeing this wonderful 
phenomenon.*’ 

“ What arc the impressions,” elo- 
quently asks the inspired Joseph, 
“ left upon the mind alter a perusal 
of this poem V Contempt, aversion, 
vexation, and auger. No seutimeuts 
tliat enlarge, ennoble, move, or immd 
the heart! In<oimich so, (hat 1 know 
a per>oii whose name would l>t‘ an or- 
nament to these j>aju‘rs, if 1 were suf- 
fered to insert it, who, after reading 
a book of the Uuunad, always soothes 
himself, a> he calls it, by turning to a 
canto of the Fitoi/ t^ufem 'I'liiTc is 
no deining tliat satire i- aj>t to exeiie 
the emutiims the Doctor complains of, 
ami few more strongly than tlie t>un- 
dad. Vet what wcmld it b«* witliout 
thmii — . 111(1 what “houhl we be? Jiut 
other ennulons.too, are experienced at 
.«ome of the gainer; ami soim* of an 
exalted kind. l>\ iuimmerabie passages 
throughout tht‘ poem. Were it not 
so, tliis W(»uld be a saturnine woild 
indeed. Would we had had the name 
of the wi't‘ gentleman, tliat it nne:Iit 
ornament these p.i]>ers, who so ffe- 
quetitl} imlult.'ed in '•‘eontempt. a\er- 
.sion, \('\ation, and anger” o\er Poj»e, 
that lu‘ miiilit xn.tlu* liimst'lf. as lie 
called it, wiili Spenser. We wonder 
if ho occa.-ionally left tlie bo-oin of 
tlie I'ffny (pftcui- for tliat of the (iod- 
de'^s of Duliiess. 

This i-j not the eU'-f* with that 
v«M*v delight ful pocni Mtu'^ < noc, fi om 
which Pojie has hornfwed many hints 
and iiiiage.s and idea^. But Dn den’s 
poem wu'j the otf-piing of contempt, 
and Pope’s of iuiliguatUm ; one is full 
of mirth, and the other of maligniiy, A 
vein of plca.saiitry i.s uniformly ’ pre- 
served through the whole of d/e/r- 
Fh'cnoc, and the ]>icce begin.s and ends 
in the saim* key.” :i'hat very laoiuti- 
ful and delightful )>oi*m, AUir'FhnuK ! 
That very pretty and agreeable water- 
fall, Niagara! 'J’hat very elegant and 
attractive crater of IVloant Ves»iviu$ ! 
That very interesting and animated 
earthquake, vulgarly called the Great 
Eai*thquake at Lisbon I Having our- 
Hclvc.s spoken of the good- humour of 
Drydeii, (sonic twenty pages back, 
about the middle of this article,) we 
must not find fault with Warton for 
saying that a vein of pleasantry is pre- 
served through the whole of Jiac-Fifec- 
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me; but what 'Uiouffht Mac-Flccnoc 
liimsdfV “Ay, there’s the rub.” Then 
wliat a vein of pleasantly i.s preserved 
throiiph the whole of (hj! So li#jht 
jind delicate is tlic handling, that you 
might be charmed into tiie soft delu- 
sion, that you beheld Christopher 
with his Knout. 

“ Since the total <lecay,” innocently 
excliiims this c.'^tiinidjlc man, “ was 
foretfdd in the liow many 

very cxecdlent jdeeesof cririeism, poc* 
try, hUtory, philoMtphy, and divinity, 
have ap))earc(l in tliis crnmtrv, and to 
^\hat a degree (d* perfection has al- 
most every art, eltln'i* ii-efnl or ele- 
gant, been carried y" !Mr I5onle< — 
mimitilc ilirtu — backs hU old .‘•ehool- 

master against tin* goddes?;. “ Can it 
be tlionght.”*isi> s the Canon —standing 
np for the iig(‘ of Pnpe hiiiH«df — “ that 
this]>eriod was ejilightein'd l»y Vounir, 
'J'liomMiii, Clo\er, and many who^e 
eharjKlers rellei’ted etjual lu'tiv on 
ndi;:ion, inoraN, and jdiilosophy ? Hut 
Hin li i- "atire. when it is not guided 

by truth.” All tlii"- nnght have beoii 
•said in fener nurds — ** J.ooic at 
KNNfK')i>\ Ma(.azim:.” 'J’here is 
not, in tin* huuaftd itscir. .‘iU iiisianee 
of such stupidiiy reemded, as this in- 
dignant attril)Ution(d‘ blindin^-s to tin* 
pre.seiit, and (<t the future, ** as far olf 
its coining >ln»ne," ** the >eed of 
Chao- and oM night.” b\ two divines, 
editors IhtIIi of the N>(nks of Alexan- 
tler Tope, Ksq. ill eight (/) and in ten 
volnnn-s, 

l>(nrl Kanies, in liis J 'h men/s of ("ti- 
tinsvi, urges an objection to tin*’ ojicn- 
ing of the Ihiurlatf which, if .-ustaiii- 
ed, is sn(liei<*iit to pro\e the whole 
jKH'in \ from lieginning to end. 

“'J'his author (Hope) is guilty of 
much greater deviation from the nd»‘. 
J>uliies.s may be imagined a 1 )city or 
Idol, tt> be worshipped by liad writers; 
but then some .sort of dUgui.se is re- 
(piisite, some bastard virtue must be 
bc.stowed, to give this Idol a plausible 
ai>pcaranco. Yet, in the Jhindatf 
liiilness, without llio lea.st disguise, is 
made the object of worship. The 
mind rejects such a fiction as unna- 
tural.” Warburton meets this objec- 
tion witli his usual^/fcr/c and acumen. 
“ But is there no bastard virtue in tlie 
mighty Mother of so numerous an off- 
spring, which she takes care to bring 
to the oars of kings ? Her votaries 
would, for this single virtue, prefer 


her influence to Apollo and the Nino 
Muses. Is there no bastard virtue in 
the peace of which the poet makes her 
the author? — ‘The goddess bade 
Britannia sleep.’ Is she not celebrat- 
ed for her beauty, another bastard 
virtue? — ‘ Fate this fair idol gave.’ 
One bastard virtue the poet hath 
given her ; which, with these sort of 
critics, might make her i»as.s for a wit; 
and that is, her love of a joke — ‘ For 
gentU* Duliioss ever loved a joke.’ Her 
delight in g!im(*s and race.s is another 
of her bastard virtues, which would 
captivate her nobler sons, and draw 
them to her shrine; not to speak of her 
indulgence to young travellers, wdiom 
she ae< ompanies as Minerva did Tele- 
maclius. But of all her bastard 
virtue^, her rni:i<>TiiiXKixG, the. vir- 
tue which she anxiously propagates 
among.-t her followers in the Fourth 
Book, might, one Avould think, have 
b<‘en sutlieieiit to have eovi*red the 
pf»et from this censure. But had Mr 
Pope di’awn her without the lea'll 
di'gui'i*, it had not .signified a rush. 
Hisgni'Jcd or iindi<gMii>ed, tlie poem 
hud been neither I'letter nor Avorse, 
and he has cc enred it from being re- 
jected U'' unnatural by ten thousand 
heanties of nature.” Thi.s is too 
^^'arburtonian — and Lord Kanies 
inn>t be answered after anotlier fa- 
Miion, by (‘hri^topher North. 

AVhat Avould his lordship have? 
That she slionlil be called by some 
other more >pecioiis name? By that 
of .some quality to Avliicli Avriters and 
Other men do aspire, and under tlie 
seiublaime of which 1) illness is 
actually found to mask itself — as 
(Iravity, Dignity, Solemnity? Why, 
two los.'ses Avould tlius be incunx'd. 
First, the »holc mirth of the poem, 
or the greater part of^it, Avould be 
gone. Secondly, the comproheiisive- 
iiesa of the present name Avould be 
foifeited, and a more partial quality 
taken. 

The A’igour and .»*trcngth of the fic- 
tion requires exactly Avhat Pope has 
-done— -the, barefaced acceptance of 
Dulness as the imperial power. The 
poet acts, in fact, under a logical 
necessity. She is reallA’ the goddess 
under Avhose influence and Adrtue they, 
her subjects, live ; Avhose inspiration 
sustains and governs their actions. 
But it \ronld bo against all manners 
that a goddess should not be known 
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and worshipped under her own au- 
thentic denomination. To cheat her 
followers out of their worship, by 
showinjv herself to them under a diver- 
sity of false appearances, would have 
been unworthy of lier divinity. 

. As to the proba’nility of the lictioii, 
the answer is plain ftiid ready. No- 
body asks for probability. • Tar otlior- 
wise. The bravery of Uie jest \?> its 
improbability. There is a wild au- 
dacity proper to the burlesque Epos 
whicli lau^dis at coiivoiiti(»iial rules, 
and the tame obligations of ordinary 
poetiy. The absurd is one legitimate 
source of the comic. 

For example, art' the Gamks pro- 
bable ? Take the jvading to sleep — 
which is ])iirely nitty — a tiling which 
the poet does not go out of his way to 
invent. It lies essentially on the 
theme, being a literary otyMn ; and it 
is indeed only that which is coiitiniially 
done, (oh, us miserable !) thrown into 
poetical shape. But it is perfectly 
absurd and improbable, done in the 
manner in which it is represented— not 
therefore to be blamed, but therefore 
to be commended w^th eachiiinatioii 
•while the world endures. 

The truth is, that the Dunces are 
there, not for the business of saying 
what they think of themselves, or not 
that alone, but (hey must say that 
which we tliiiik of them. They must 
act from motives from whicli men do 
not act. They must aspire to be dull, 
and be proud of tlieir duluess. They 
must emulate one another'.s dulness, 
or they arc unfaithful votaries. In 
short, they ai*e poetically made, and 
should be so made, to »lo, consciously 
and purposely, that which, in real 
life, they do undesignedly and un- 
awares. 

Lord Kam^ goes wrong — and very 
far wrong indeed — though Warburton 
was not the man to set him right — 
through applying to a composition 
extravagantly conceived — an epic 
extravaganza — ^rulos ,of writing that 
belong to a sober and guarded species. 
In a comedy, you make a man play^ 
the fool without liLs knowing that lie 
is one ; because that is an imitation 
of human manners. And if you iron- 
Icalir praise the virtues of a villain, 
you keep the veil of irony throughout. 
Yon do not now and then forget your- 
nelf, and call him a villain by that 
name. But the spifit and rule of the 


poem here is, that discretion and so- 
briety lire throw n aside. Here i.s no 
imitation of manner's — no veil. The 
persons of the poi'iii, imder the hand 
of the poet, are sometliiiig in the con- 
dition of the wicked gho'^ts who eome 
before the tribunal of (he (jiiossinn 
Khadaniaiuhus ; and whom lie, by tlie 
divine power of his iudgment-soat. 
constrains to boar witness against 
themselves. 1'he poor ghosts do it, 
knowing that tliey (ondemii them- 
selves. Hen* the inirlh of (he jv>ot 
makes the ]>iill glorify rlimn.M'lvi's by 
reeouiiting eaeh misdeed inuhr its 
proper apj*ellati(ni, 

dosepli Wartotj lai'.t.ikc', the u lode 
matter as inneli a-' J.ord Kanies. 
“Just eriiieisni,** he. •* calls on 
ns aDi> to piMiit out M>nu* t»f the pje^- 
.s.'iges that appe.ir t'xoeptionabli* in 
the Ihiudafl. Sin h tlie lu'ro's lii^t 
Speech, in which, contrary to all de- 
corum uiul probability, he ad«lrt-*-'es 
the goddess Dulness, without disguis-- 
ing ln‘r as a despicabh* being, and 
even calls liinisflf fool and bloi lJiead. 
For n peixui to la' intn'duced spt*ak- 
iug thus of himsedf. is in truth unna- 
tural and out of vharac’trr.” '\V<nild 
that the Doctor had Ix'en ali\e to be 
set at ease on tliis jw/int by onr ex- 
planation."— • but he is dead. They 
would haveqnicted his mind, too, about 
(he celebrated s|u‘ecli of Arl^tarcbus. 

“ In Book IV.. he adds, is such 
another breaeli of truth and d«'rornni, 
in making Aristarchus ( fh-ntley) abuse. 
himseify ami laugh at his o/rn labours. 

The mighty sc;holia^t , hose* uiiwearyM 
]>ains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Maro’.s 
strains,' 

Turn what they will to verse, their toil 
is vain, 

Critics like me shall make it prose 
again. 

For Attic phrase in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unli(*ens’d Greek. 
For time we dim the eyes, and stutf the 
head 

With all such reading os was never 
read : 

For thee explain a thing till all men 
doubt it. 

And write about it. Goddess, and about 
it.'’ 

If Bentley has turned Horace and 
Milton (^^"arton blunderingly reads 
Maro) into prose by hia emendations, 
(Milton assuredly he has— Pope may 
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be wrong about Horace,) he has rcn- 
<lered vast service to the empire of 
Hulneas ; and it would be (juite un- 
rt*aso liable that he should not claiin 
of the goddess all merited rewaid 
and honour, by announcing exactly 
this achievement. With what face 
r.ould he pretend to her favour by tell- 
ing her that he had restored the text 
of two great ]H)ets to its original 
purity and lustre ? She would have 
ordered him to instant execution or to 
a perpetual dungeon. 

I'inally, how happened it tliat .siuli 
perspicacious ]H‘rsonages as Lord 
K allies and Dr Wart on, to say no- 
thing «>f their houdw iitUi'd Aillowers, 
should have thus objected to the pas- 
sages and .s]ie<‘cho.s singled out for 
coiKleinnation. a?, if they alone dc- 
h('r\ed ii, Avithout pereeixing that the 
Axhole poem, from the tirst line to the 
last, was, oil their principle, litilile to 
the same fatal objection V And uhat, 
oil their jirhieiple^ w(»uM they have 
thoiiglit, Jiiid they ever read it, of 
Mut'Fhrnvf f * 

ri»pe takes the name Duhiess large- 
ly, for the otfuseation of heart and 
head, lie .‘,aid, long before, 

" Want of decency i.s xxant 
and he noiv seems to think him^elf 
warranted in ntrributing xiees ainl 
coiTuptiuns to a clouded unde^^tan(l- 
ing — so to Dulncss. At lea>t, the 
darkness and Avenkness of the moral 
reason came nndor the protection of 
the mighty mother — the daughter of 
Chaos and of Night. She fosters the 
disorder and tlic darkness of the soul. 
Alere bliintiiess and inertness of in- 
tellect, which the name Avonld sug- 
gest, he never confines himself to. 
Of sharp misused powder of mind, 
too, she is the tutelary goddess. 
Errors w'hich mind arriA'es at by too 
much subtlety, by self-blinding acti- 
vity, sciTC her purpose and the poet’s; 
and so some names of powcrfnl intel- 
lects are included, which, on a ques- 
tion of their merits, indeed, had better 
been left out. So the science of ma- 
thematics, far overstepping, as the 
poet conceives, the boundary of its 
legitimate activity — 

** Mail Mathesis alone 

Now running round the circle, finds it 
square.*^ 

The real foe of Dulncss, then, is 


Truth — not simply ivit or genius. The 
night of mind is all that Dulnoss la- 
bours to produce. Misdirected Avit 
and genius help on this consumma- 
tion, and therefore desciwe her smile— 
all the more iJiat they are her born 
enemies, turned traitors to their nath'c 
cause ; and most formidable enemies 
too, had they remained faithful. 
Needs must she load them with dig- 
nity and emoluments. Trace the 
thought. Tlie liocm bi'gins from the 
real dull Duiiccft ; and th//r goddess 
isDuIiiess, inovitiibly: iiolhing can be 
gainsaid there. This is the central 
origin. (Jo on. Pert or Ha'cIv dunces, 
Avlio are not real ilnll, Avill come in of 
due course. And from that fir«t foun- 
dation the poet may lawfully go on 
to bring in perverted intelligence and 
moral \itiaiion of the soul. Keclin- 
iiig <»n our swing-chair — and Axaitiug 
for the de\ il-— A\ itli the Jim id in the 
one hand and the Ihiuciad in the 
other, Ave liave this iie'inent made a 
rciuarkabie di?co\ ery in ancient and 
in modern clns.sie poetry. Virgil, in 
his eighth book, tells us that the j/ions 
..Thieiw, handling and examining with 
deliglit the glorious shield Avhieh the 
Sire of the Forge has fabiicated for 
liiin. Avoinlers to i'vrut?e, .storied there 
ill prophetical sculfiturcs, the fates 
and exj>loiis, and renown, of his eartli- 
subdning (l<‘sc(‘nd.’mts. la one of 
lhe.«e fon‘-‘'ha(lowing repre.«eiitations 
— that of the dcci^ixo sea-light off the 
promoiifoiy of Aetinm — you might 
believe that, under the similitude of 
the coidlict and Aiclory which deli- 
vered the soAoreignty of the Homan 
Avorhl into the hand of Augustus, the 
sly Father of the Fire has Avilled by 
hints to prefigure an everlastiug war 
of light and darkness, the irreconcil- 
able, hostility of the AVi^ and Dunces, 
and tlic .sudden interposition of some 
divine poet, clothed with pretematn- 
ral i>ower, for the “ foul dissipation 
and forced rout” of the miscreated 
mnltitudc. 

The file, Avho<4e pretensions to the 
empire of the Avorld are to be signally 
defeated, advances to the combat — 
“ ope barbarica ” — helped with a con- 
federacy of barbarians. Queen Dul- 
ness herself is characteristically de- 
scribed as heartening and liarking 
forward her legions* Avith pure 
noise. 
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** ReaiNA in mediis patrio vocat agraina 
sistro,” 

that is, rather with her father Chaos's 
drum, or the drum native to the land 
of Diilness. Either iuterprotatioii 
forcibly marks out the most turbulent 
and uniutellectual of all musical in- 
struments ; and we think at once of 
her mandate on a later day, 

** ’Tis yours to shake the soul 
With thunder rumbling from the mus- 
tard-bowl.” 

The contending powers arc presented 
under a bold allegory. 

" Omnigonuinquo Deum mon*?tka et 
i.AiR\Ton Amibis, 

Contra XriTr.vL'M ot Vonertm, coii- 
traqiie MiiiervaiDj 
'Tela tenent. ' 

Neptune preligmv’s this i-iKand, the 
confessed ruler of the wavc<, and the 
precise spot of the globe vindieated, as 
we have seen, by two great poets from 
the reign of Dulness. Yenus here 
understood in her noble>t character, 
as the Alma Venus of Liieretiu.- s in- 
vocation. as the Tower of L »ve and 
the Beautiful in thd Universe. The 
Goddess of Wisdom speak> f<»r herself. 
Against them a heterogeneous rabble 
of monsters direct their artillery, un- 
der a dog-headed barking I^rotagoIli^t, 
(what a chosen symbol of an impu- 
dent, wide-mouthed, yeljuug Bayes 1) 
the ringleader of the Cry of Dunces. 

Behold the striking and principal 
figure of the poet himself, armed and 
ready to loose from Ids hand hi.s uu- 
ening shafts. 

** Actius hrec cernensi arcum inteiulebat 
Apollo 
Desuper.” 

The poet, impersonated in the pa- 
tron god of all true poets, is high 
Virgiliau ; afid the proud station and 
posture, and the godlike annihilating 
menace of that “ Desupkr ” is equally 
picturesque and sublime. 

The same verse continued brings 
out the effect of the god's, or of the 
poet's interposition, in the in.stanta- 
neous consternation and utter scatter- 
ing of the rascal rout. 


“ . . Omnis eo terrore .Egyptus ct Indus, 

Omuis Arabs, omucs vertebant terga 
Sabu'i.” 

The entire progeny of barbarism are 
oft*, in full precii»itation, for a i)lace of 
refuge, if barlnjur or haven may bo 
had. Or, as tlie same ins])irod bard 
else\^cre has it— fugere fcr;e” — 
the Wild bea>ts have tied. 

The triumph is o«mip!ete. The pa- 
nic sei/<’s their iuipcriiil unstress licr- 
self, wlu», turning hto- prow, sweeps 
nith all saiL^ set from the lo^t b.itlle. 

Ip'ta ^idehatur vetitis Rcoixa voeatis 

\ tda dare et lavn;. jriin jainipie im- 
mittert* fun<*- ; 

lllam intt r ejoilos, pallcritein niorte 
fiitura, 

Feeer.tt li>.iijn>tt ns iindis et lapyge 
f. rri.” 

And why i«, Angu-tiis made Victor? 
Does not his name stand, to all time, 
as the emperor of good letter"? Is 
an August an .age a less ].reeiH‘ and 
))i»tential phrase for a g'tdth'n ag<t of 
the arts# than a age for the 

same of the virtues.' Atid \\hy is 
Anbmy beaten? .^unly, because Ije 
represent^ tin* colh-erhe Anton v- 
Li'nipkiid'in of literature. Ami nhat 
has the 4lear Chatpatra tt) do in the 
light ?^ Tim nh*retii( ion*; gipsy-^llm 
word is ^ irgii’s own — by her illhdt 
attractions, and h\ the tbisk grain of 
1 j«t eomjdi’xion, doubly exi»n*S"(s to 
the life the fold daughter of Night, 
whom the J)iinces obey and worship. 

Vulcan, -ays A'lrgil, made tin* shield, 
like, a god, knowing the future. Ilut 
hero Virgil makes Vtilcaii. And we 
Inue imw seen oiiougb fully to justify 
the later |>opubir tradition of his coun- 
try in steaillastly attributing to him 
the fame t>f an arch-wi/ard. Looking 
at the thing in this light, we derive 
extreme consolation from the final 

augurons words of our last citation 

“ lialleiitem imirte futnra'’— w hicii we 
Opjtose with confidence to the appal- 
ling final jn-oiihecy of Tope, and be- 
lieve that the goddciss is, as the • 
nymphs were said to be, exceedingly 
long-lived, but not immortal. 
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ENGLISH LANI'SCAPE— COXSTABLR. 

The appearaiirc of the aecoiid 


edition of Leslie's Life of (^on- 
stnMe invites attention to lliis truly 
English and original artist. Wc 
have road this volume with much 
intol*e^t. It is a graceful homage 
])aid by a gn-at living painter to 
the memory of one who is no more: 
a kindly, and, as we bclicvo, an 
honest testimony to the moral and 
pix)fessi<>nal worth of one whose 
works stand out with a striking and 
distinct character in the English 
school of landscape -painting, and 
which, we are confident, will retain 
the place which they have slowly 
gained in public estimation, as long 
as a feeling of pictorial tnith, in its 
more elevated sense, and as distinct 
from a mere literal imitation of de- 
tails, shall continue to endure, Mr 
Leslie has accomi»lishcd his task whli 
skill as well as good sense ; for, keep- 
ing tli^labours of the editor entirely 
in thenackgroiind, he has made Con- 
stable his own biographer— -the work 
consisting almost entirely of extracts 
from Ids notes, journals, and corre- 
spondence, linked together by the 
slenderest thread of narrative. Story 
indeed, it may be said, there was 
none to tell ; for, among the prover- 
bially nneventfiil lives of artists, that 
of Constable was perhaps the least 
oventfnl. His birth— his adoption of 
palming as a profession (for lie w^s 
originally destined pulverem coUegme 


in the drier duties of a miller)— his 
marriage, after a long attachment, on 
w hich parents had looked frowningly, 
but which the lovers, by patient 
endurance and conddeuce in each 
other, brought to a successful issue — 
his death, just when he had begun to 
feel that the truth and originality of 
liis style w ere becoming l)etter appre- 
ciated both abtoad and at home; 
these, with the hopes, and fears, and 
anxieties for a rising family, w^hich 
diversify tlie married life w ith alter- 
nate-joys und sorrows, form, in truth, 
the only incidents in hi.<* history. The 
incidents of a painter\s life, in fact, 
are the foiiudation of his character, 
the gradual devc^lopiucnt to his own 
mind of the principles of his ait ; and 
with Constable's tliuughts and opi- 
nions, his habits of study, the growth 
of his stylo — if that term can be 
applied to the manner of one whose 
l^at anxiety it was to have no dis- 
tinguishable Btylt w^hatever— with his 
manly, frank, affectionate, and some- 
what hasty disposition, ^Ith his strong 
self-reliance, and, as we may some- 
times think, his overweening self- 
esteem— his strength of mind and his 
weaknesses — this volume makes us 
familiaiiy acquainted. 

Constable was born in 1776, at 
East Bcrgholt in Sussex. His father 
was in comfortable circumstances, as 
may be gathered from the fact, that 
the artist (one of six children) ultl- 
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mSiJbeXy inherited £4000' $n hU share 
of the BQQceerioD. He was thus en- 
tirdy exempted from the res angusta 
with which artists have so often to 
labour ; although, with the character- 
istic knprovldence of his profession, 
we still find that he had enough to 
do to make both ends meet. Born 
delicate, he grew up a strong and 
healthy boy, and was intended by his 
father, who had succeeded by "pur- 
chase or inheritance to sniidiy wind 
and water mills, for a miller. Nay, 
for about a year, Constable actually 
performed that duty at one of his 
fathers mills, and, it is said, fuithfiilly 
and assiduously. Yet he contrived to 
turn even this episode in Iiis life to 
some advantage. lie treasured up ai 
multitude of mental studios of clouds 
and skies, which, to the wind-miller, 
arc always objects of peculiar interest, 
and acquired that familiarity with 
mills and their luljuncts which justi- 
fiedhis brother’s observation — When 
I look at a mill painted by John, I 
see that it will go round, whUh is not 
always the case w ith those by other 
artists.” 

Even before his slujrt trial of a mil- 
ler’s life, his love of drawing and paint- 
ing had shown itself; but, ree<‘iving 
little countenance from his latlier, 
he had established a little sanctuary 
of his own in a workshop ol' a mngh- 
bonring plumber and glazier, John 
Dnnthorne, a man of some intelligence, 
and himself an indefatigable artist on 
^ humble scale. His mother, w'ho 
seems from the first to have had some- 
thing like a prophetic aiUiej]»atiou of 
his future eminence, piocunrd him an 
introduction to Sir (jeorge Beaumont, 
who frequently viailed his mother, the 
^wager Lady Beaumont, then resid- 
ing at Dedham. The sight of a beau- 
tiful Claude— ** The ilagar” — which 
Sir George gAierally carried w ith him 
when he travelled, and ot some water- 
colour drawings by Girtin, which 
Sir George advised him to study as 
examples of truth and breadth, seem 
to ,have determined his wavering re- 
flpl^on to become a painter; and the 
0ml>!ned mdnence of Claude and Gir- 
tittl ^ay. Indeed, be traced more or 
during the whole coarse of his 
fmaeribe. His father appeared at last 
to hayo given a reluctant consent, and 
the mill waa abandoned for the paint- 
ing-i!bom»>r rather for the study of 


nature in the. open air, among the 
forest glades and by the still streams 
of Suffolk. 

Suffolk, certainly, might not appear 
at first .«ight to be tlio place which one 
w'Oiild clioose for the etlncatiou of a 
great painter. Moiintaius it has none ; 
to the sublimity arising from lake or 
precipice, or the desolate expanse of 
moor and fell, it has no pretension ; 
from the spots where Constable chiefly 
studied, e\ eii the pi\)s[>ect of old ocean 
w'as shut out ; the country presented, 
as he himself de>ci*tbes it, only gentle 
declivities, luxuriant meadow flats, 
sprinkled witli flocks and herds, quiet 
but clear streams, villages, farms, 
woodlamis — 

The .sh»\v eaiial, the ycllow -hl«).ssom'd 
\ ale, 

The willow -Uifted bank and gliding 
sail.’* 

What influeiK'e scenery of a higher 
cla.ss might have had on (’onstable’s 
mind, it is not easy to decide ; as it 
w'as. the narrow' (urcuit of a few miles 
round B.'rglmU, within whieli the 
materials of his pictures are chiefly 
found, iK'canie for him the epitome 
of Kng]i>h nature : and he assoeiatet' 
the very hleal of beauty with those 
Dook^ and H’cm> of trainjuillity 
and aiiuuilty, where lie liad first ex- 
erci-ed bis pencil, and an>id>t which 
in alter life lie haed to linu'cr. 

And in truth, to a creative mind 

for ‘‘it is the soul that sees,” and 
renders back its vi.>ion — how much of 
beauty, piettire^'qne variety, nay, un- 
der certain aspects and conditions of 
the atmo.sphiTe, how* much of gran- 
deur existed w itliin this narrow cir- 
cle ! A friend of oiir.s has inaintaincfl 
an ingenious thesis, that thci*e is no 
such thing as a bail day in nature ; 
though whether, after the aspect of 
the present summer, ho retains bis 
opinion, wse think may be questioned. 
Con.stable certainly held a similar 
theory with regard to beauty in 
land-scape. ^ Madam,” said he to a 
lady wdio had denounced some oblect 
as ugly— “ there is nothing ugly.' I 
never saw an ugly thing m ray 
life ; for let the form of an object be 
what it may, light, shado^ and per- 
spective will always make it beauti- 
ful.” This, indeed, was the talisman 
with which he^ worked ; Ughl and 
shade — the magic of chiaro*scgro ai>- 
plied to the sunple elem^ts of form 
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which the rich paettfros and woods of 
Suffolk afforded, and a power of exhi- 
biting the varied influences and cha- 
racter of the skies, which, if it lias 
been equalled by Turner, Calcoit, 
and Fielding, has certainly never been 
surpassed by any British landscape- 
painter. 

Let us glance at some of those 
pictures of tranquil English nature 
which Constable’s landsca])es afford ; 

^ — not professing to follow the details 
of any particular picture, but em- 
bodying from recollection a few of 
their leading features, as exhibited 
under those lights or atinos]ilieric ef- 
fects, w'hich he gencnilJy selected as 
in iinrniouy with the sentiment of his 
scenes. 

'VVe are standing, for instance, on a 
broken foreground, across which the 
brier, the dog-rose, and the wliite 
biudw<‘ed have clasjiod themselves in 
fantastic tendrils. Tlie white hemlock 
shoots up rankly by the hedge, and 
the tall inilrudh and water-lily mark 
the course of the little stream which 
Ls sliding noiselessly past among the 
grast*. It is early im»ruing, as ^e see 
by the long oblique shadows. Yet 
iudustry is already at work. The 
wheel of that we'athcT-^taiiied and 
lichen -covered mill— call it Flatford 
if you will — Is in motion, and the 
dripping water, glancing in the mor- 
ning smi, descemls frvnu the cogs in a 
shower of diamonds. Tlie stream that 
supplies the mill is cros.sed further 
down by u rustic bridge, as picturcsque 
as it is inconvenient. Beyond, and 
tow arils the centre, a long wooded 
lane stretches out towards the hori- 
zon, close and overarching at top, 
but witlt the sunbeams straggling in 
between the trunks, and clieckcring 
the cool road w ith a network of light 
and shadow. Alxmt midw ay, a small 
spring, trickling fixmi a bank, has been 
collected ill a rude stone trough, for 
the refreshment of panting horse and 
wa} woni traveller; beside wdiich two 
market wain.s — the one on its way to 
the neighbouring town, the other re- 
turning from it— have stopped. The 
horsca are watering; the^waggonens 
gossiping over the news, or smoking 
together the calumet of peace ; while 
a group of urchins, in whom the em- 
bryo ostler or future strapper are 
ea^y detected, are looking on with 
that interest In all that concerns horse- 


flesh which distinguishes the rising 
members of an agricultural popula- 
tion. Beyond the lane are gentle hills, 
“ rounded about by the low wavering 
sky” — some smoke indicating the mar- 
ket-town, and the spire of the village 
church leading the eye out of the pic- 
ture, and crowning the cheerful sere- 
nity of the landscape. 

The day advances, and the scene is 
changed. In the foreground we have 
a bnilding-yard by the river. Boats 
and barges are seen in their rise, pro- 
gi-cBs, decline, and fall ; — some com- 
pleted, some exhibiting merely their 
skeletons upon the stocks ; some blis- 
tering in tlie sun beside the broken 
]>ier; some, which have seen better 
days, now entirely out of commission, 
aud falling to pieces among the mud ; — 
laced ill all attitudes, and projecting 
road and x>icturesque shadows along 
the ground. Hut these shadow's are 
soft and transparent, not dark and 
cutting ; for the sultry haze which 
risi^s steaming from all around, makes 
the summer sunshine veiled and dim. 
All nature is in a state of indolence. 
The lazy 8tonr» sleeps beneath his 
fringes of elm and willow: a deep- 
latleu barge ('ornes leisurely along, as 
if anxious not to disturb his sluml^rs : 
the horse has plainly enough to do to 
make out his four miles an hour ; and 
there is a dog on deck who seems ner- 
M)us about hydrophobia. The man 
at the bow, dejiressing bis head and 
elevating the lower part of bis person 
to an American angle of elevation, 
lias thrown his sturdy limbs across 
you w ell-stuffed sacks of wheat, on 
their w ay to Flatford mill. Mercy cn 
us ! what can that fellow in the stern 
be about, pretending' to steer ? Just 
as we suspected— fast asleep, with his 
hand on the helm. ^ 

Another change — from the building- 
yard to the coru-fleld. The w ind has 
risen as the day advanced, and driven 
off to the w'est the veil of vapour 
which had concealed the sun. The 
clouds ride high in heaven ; and we 
see by their roll and motion that there 
is a refreshing air astir; — ^and there is 
need of it in this field of golden grain, 
framed, as it were, in the solid green 
of those groves, and over w hich the 
gray tower of Dedham church (w'hich 
somehow or other finds its way into 
all these combinations of scenery) 
rises sti*aight and motkodess against 
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the t^Oiiuided fbmis of tbe eVor-sliiftiBg 
flkjr. All here speaks of bustle and 
cbeerM activity, peace and plenty. 
It is impossible to look at the scene, 
and tbink for a moment of the repeal 
of ibe oom-laws. Behind the stal- 
wart band of reapers lie the heaps of 
sheaves that have already fallen be- 
neath their sickle; the tall grain, 
swept by the wind, waves firm before 
them like ahostile rank jet unbroken ; 
while the lord, as he is called in Suf- 
folk, or leading man among the reapers 
and mowers, stands in advance of the 
rest, as if urging a final charge. In 
truth, there has been rather a lull 
among the woi-kmcn ; for, breeay as 
the daj is, still it is hot — ^the dinner- 
hour is nigh, and there is a visible 
anxiety evinced for the arrival of the 
commUsariat. At last it is seen in 
the ofiing : the reapers, ** sagacious of 
their quarry from afar,” gather new 
vigour from the sight ; and yonder 
1^1 fellow — an Irishman, we are jiosi- 
tive even at this distance — seizing 
his sickle like one inspired, is actually 
working donbie tides. 

But stay, we Iiarf* got into wilder 
quarters, and here has been a storm. 
Ay, we thought the clouds, after 
such a sultiy morning, were not roll- 
ing themselves into titose ominous 
gray volumes for nofhtng. Broken 
ground lies before us in front, seem- 
ingly part of an old gravel-pit, down 
which winds a break-neck path, lost 
at yonder t aiming. Beneath us, a 
level flat, where the sullen verrlurc 
of the vegetation betrays the marshy, 
Tsedy, sterile character of the soil. 
Bools of water, here and there set 
•midst the swampy green, reflect the 
dark and watery clouds that are scud- 
ding above them. The lavender, the 
water-lily, Xhe mallow, the fern, the 
fox-glove, Inxnriate hero'; abundant 
Ibod for botany, but not exactly in tlie 
place one wonld choosc' for botanizing 
I — particnlarly, as is the case this mo- 
ment, within an hour of sundown. 
Beyond the fiat, the traces of a range 
df low hiUs, their outline at present 
lost {fi.rain. Overhead, a spongy sky, 
dittimng into a lurid gloom to the 
WM for there the laden thnndcr- 
fire about to disdiarge their 
and right underneath, in the 
an unhappy wind- 
fMLwiildK^haa shortened sail daring 
^ jlM tdaet^ stands gUm- 


merittg like a ghost through the gloom, 
obviously on the eve of the deluge. 
What may be the probable fate of the 
miller and his men in this coifluttctare, 
humanity, of course, declines to con- 
template; but, turning towards the 
left, sees the sun straggling through 
the o))oning eyelids of the cTonds, the 
leaden hue of the sky on the right 
breaking off into a lustrous haze, and 
a rainl^w growing into form and 
colour, which, as it spans the drip^ 
ping landscape from east to west, 
gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

These are but a few of the combina- 
tions which oven this limited range of 
scenery evidently presented to the ejb 
and fancy of a man like Constable ; nor 
is it wonderful, after all, that to such 
materials, unpretending as tlity .seem, 
an artist einbnor] wdth a genuine love 
of nature should ha\c succeeded In 
imparting a peculiar charm, and a 
novor-endiug freshno'is ami variety. 
Amidst scenes of the saiin^ traiKinil 
cast did Ilobbimn and AVateilo find 
the snbjects of tlK)‘'(* ^(n)thiiig pic t me*', 
the spell of whielj !«. acknowledged 
equally by tin* protound student of 
art and the simple adminw* of nature. 
Scenes not materially dilf leut in their 
character did Kuysda d envelope iu 
gr.indeur, depicting, ('onstable ex- 
pr<»s8t*s it in one of hU lectures, ** those 
solemn daysjfeculiarto his country, »n<l 
to ours, when, without stonn,' large 
rolling clouds scarcely permit a ray of 
sunlight to break the shades of the 
forest.” And amidst tho^ selfsame 
scenes— the same fon'st-lancs, and 
brooks, and w'otkIs, and waters — with 
the same happy accompauimonts of 
r nstio inetden is, occuputiotis, or amuse- 
ments— did CouHtablo's predecessor, 
Gainsborough, find his academy. 

Very early in Constable's career, 
he adopted the prineiplo which regu- 
lat(»d through life the character of his 
painting. « “ There is room enough,” 
he wTites, after considering the Exhi- 
bition of 1808— *s room enough 
for a natural painter. The great vice 
of the present day is bravura— >an 
attempt to do something beyond the 
tmth. Fashion always had, and al- 
ways will have, its day ; but truth in 
all things only will last, and can only 
have just claims on posterity.” Here, 
indeed, he felt, and Justly, that thejre 
was an openitig for him In the school 
of Eu^^ish landscape. Gaiosboroogh, 
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who hafyirst communicated truth and from the uatuU course^ or are qualified 
life to'ine treatment of the genuine to appreciate migiml studies.'^' In this 
scenery of Knglaud, was no more. It pass^e is contained, both the prin- 
is true, the grosser absurdities of tho ciple of Constable's painting, and the 
Smiths of Chichester, and the other history of its results; for, strange as 
compounders of landscapes secundum it maj» seem, so little do general 
with whidi WO are familiar in observers look at nature with an 
the engi'avings of Woollct, in whose observing mid pictorial eyc^so much 
])erforiiiui]ce8 a kind of pictorial mil- ai‘C their ideas of what it contains 
Iciiuium aj>pcars to be realized ; where received at second-hand, by reflection 
the Kngli.<h cottage stands side by side from pictures— that the forms under 
with tho Italian villa, and Korfolk w’hich artists have combined to repre- 
lunnpkins are seen making love to .sent her (forms representing, it may 
Arcadian shcplierdcsses knitting be- be, a portion of the truth, but cer- 
iioath the pillars of a Doric temple^ — tainly not the whole truth) have, in 
tiir.se noxious grai'ts of a ooiiveutional tlic great majority of cases, superseded 
taste upon the healthy stem of our the stamp and anthority of nature^ 
native landscape-paiiiiing had disap- and truth itself, where it did not steal 
p(>are(1. Jliit slil), the iuilucticc of this in under a conventional garb, has 
oonvenll(»iial taste in a great measure' been refused admittance bj' more tliaa 
remained — .shown in the established one committee of taste. “What a sad 
belief I hat syhjett made the picture, thing," Constable writes to Leslie, 
and necesoitating, as w jis supposed, “ that tld.s lovely art is so wrested to 
the exclusive adoption of certain its own destruction! Used only to 
estaldisUed modes of couipo.sitioii, blind our eyes, and to prevent us from 
colouring, and treatment, from which .scMjing tlic sunsbme, the fields bloom, 
tlie hardy experimentalist who should the trees blossom, the foliage rustle; 
first iiltenijit to deviate wa.s .‘jure, wiiile old black rubbed-out and dirty 
for u time at Ieaj>t, to encounter canvasses take the place of God’s own 
l>ppo^itu>n ; or, what was more pro- works!" 

biible. entire neglect. With his mind made up as to the 

“111 art,” says Constable, writing course to be adopted, Constable be- 
in is^y, “there are two modes by took himself to the study of nature on 
which men aim at distiiiethm. In the the spot. Careful drawing was his 
(.lie, by a c.m'ful application to what first object, as tho substance to which 
oflu'rs have accomplished, tho artist the embodinient of colour and chiaro- 
imitaies tlieir works, or selects aud scuro was to be aj^plied, and without 
combines their various beanth‘s ; in which, though, there might be eftect, 
tlie other, he .seeks oxcolleiiee at its there could be no truth. Ills studios of 
p^imili^e source, nature. In the first, trees aud foreground are said to have 
li(' form.-^ a style u[)ou the study of been emiuently beautiful. These, 
pietuivs, and produces either Iraita- however, he loved to exhibit in their 
tion or eclectic art ; in the second, by veiiial, rather than their autumnal 

a (io.se observation of nature, he dis- character. “ I never did admire the 

covers (jualities existing in lier which autumnal tints, even in nature — so 

have never been portrayed before, little of a painter am I in the eye of 

and thus I’orms a style which is ori- common couuoisseurship.^ I love the 
ginal. The re.siilts of the one mode, exhilarating freshness of spring.” 
as they repeat that >vitlj wiiicli the Buildings he did not court, but ratner 
eye is already fainiliar, are soon re- avoide,d — though in later life ho 
'cognised and estimated; while the grappled successfully even with archi- 

adviuices of the artist on a new path tectural detail, os in h|s pictures of 

must iieceasarily be slow-— for few are Salisbury Cathedral;* but, in general, 
able to judge of that which deviates he dealt with it sparingly. Shipping 

* Even there wo see that he viowod tho matter as a task, and piqued himself 
only on having siiccoeded in a tovr-deforce. Writing to Archdeacon Fisher, he 
It was the most difficult subject in landscape 1 ever had on my easel. I 
have not flinched at the windows, buttresses, 5cc. ; but I have still kept to my grand 
driran. colour, and have as usual made my escape in the evanescence of cldaro- 
Bcnro." — (!?• 109.) 

VOL, Lvrn, NO. ccclix. 
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and coast-scenes be cousidered more evanescent, and incapable of beiii}' 

AVA/)itf!/\n fliiin ft\v» CAnf iiviAraf frv /^iri'nmrAijc! Tin Inlf a 
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What he laxurinted .in was tbe 
stad7 of atmospheric effects, and the 
principles.' of %bt and shadow as 
applied to bis sylvan and pastoral 
.landscapes. hold the genuine 
-.pastoral feeling of landscape,” said 
ins, writing in 1829 to his friend Arch- 
deacon Fisher, “ to be very rare, and 
difficult of attainment. It is by far 
the most lovely department of paint- 
ing, as well as of poetry.” “ Painting,” 
be says in another letter, ^^is with 
me but another word for feeling, and 
J associate my careless boA-hood with 
all that lies on the bunks of the 
, Stour., These scenes made me a 
-painter, and I am grat«rfiiU” “IVhat- 
ever may be thought of my art, it is 
my own ; and 1 would' i^thor possess 
4 freehold, though bttT. a cottage, 
titan li^ in a palace "^longing to 
^another.” V ' 

Thus feeling intensely the charm 
of nature — and confident that by the 
vivid representation of pastoral En- 
glish landscape, he could enable it to 
exercise ui)ou othcriminds something 
Of the same spell which it produa^d 
on his own— his whole efforts, as he 
says himsdf, were directed to forget 
pictures, and to catch if possible the 
recise aspect which the scenery which 
e endeavours to portray presented 
at the moment of study. And here 
particularly it Is, that the genius of 
Constable is visible. A man of Ie.ss 
reach of mind, beginning, us he did, 
with this minute attention to the vo- 
cabulaiy of detail, would probably 
have ended there. We should have 
bad a set of pictuses perfectly painted 
in parts, but forming no consistent 
ifrhole. All general effect would have 
been sacrifi^d to tbe impression to 
be produced by particulars. The 
veiy love of nature often leads to this 
error — as in the once-popular Glover, 
mtd many others. But no one had a 
fulief «cn^ than Constable, that by 
this means 4 >ictn^ never can be 
created ; that literal imitation of the 
dejj^^f ^afure is a delusion ; be- 
only is the medium we use 
inadequate, but paint as wc 
liv. With the, most microscopic mi- 
afl^i^pess of;dbtail, the thousand little 
and reffexes ' of light and 
'flriiich soften and. harmonize 
.i;; ^tnro, are 


certain substitute for nature, awakening 
a corresponding impression upon the 
mind, was all that could be afforded 
by painting — that the spirit and not 
the letter of her handwriting was to 
be imitated. The object of paintiqg, 
as he himself expressed it, “ was to 
realize, but not to feign : to remind, 
but not to deceive.” 

Ilcuce, wdiile he perfectly succeed<;d 
in catching the spirit of the spot — ho 
much so, that Mr Leslie, ^ isiting the 
scenes of his pictures for the lir.‘«t time 
after his death, declares, “ that In- 
ivas absolutely startled by the resem- 
blance” — he yet exercised over the 
wh^le that creative, at least compound- 
ing art, which arrayed the objects in 
the forms most harmonious to the ey<', 
and grouped the details into a whole, 
telhng in the most effective manner the 
story, or conveying the impression it 
was intended to create. The com- 
IH>sitioii of a picture, he used to say, 
was like a sura in arithmetic — take 
away, or add the smallest item, and 
the whole w as certain tod>e wTung.” 

As a consequence, we think, of thU 
conviction, that nature is not to he 
literally imitated in her colours or 
forms, but that some compromise is 
to be found, by w hich, though on a 
low'er key, a similar impression is to 
be made on tlie eye, and through that 
oh the mlud, is the general abstinence 
from positive colour, and iKirtiiiularly 
warm colour, which disthigmVhes 
Constable’s paintings. It was not 
that he adopted the conventional 
orange and brown of the contMieiital 
school, or shrank from endeavouring 
to carry the full impression of the 
dewy verdure of English landscape. 
For these subterfuges in art he hud 
an abundant contempt. “ Don’t you 
find it very difficult to determine,” 
said Sir George Beaumont, (who, with 
all his fine feelings of art, certainly 
looked at nature through a Claude 
Lorraine medium,) “ w here to place 
your brown tree ?” “ Not in the least,” 
was Constable’s answer, “ for I never 
put such a thing into a picture.” On 
another occasion, when Sir George wfus 
recommending the colour of an old Cre- 
mona fiddlh as a good prevailing tone 
for eveiy thing, Constable answei'ed 
the observation by depositing an old 
Crj^oiMt on the green lawn in fhmt of 
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the house at Cole-Orton. But what 
we mean Ls this — that to produce the 
effect wliich green or red produces in 
nature, it does not follow that green 
or red arc to be used in art, and that 
the impression of these colour.-? will 
often be better brought out b3’' tints 
in which but a \ cry small portion of 
either is to be found. 

Mr I.,eslie has remarked this pecu- 
liarity in several of (’onstable's pic- 
tures. S]»eakiiig of Constable's fjo/rt- 
budding^ lie observes — In the midst 
of a meadow at Flat ford, a barge is 
seen on the stocks, while, just beyond 
it, the river Stour glitters in the still 
sunsliine of a luU siirinner's din\ This 
pieture is a proof, that in landscape, 
wh.'it painters eall warm eolours arc 
iK*t iiece-^sary to produce a warm 
'-ifect. It has, iud<*ed, no positive 
eoioiir, and there i^ much of gray and 
green in it : luit siuli is its atmo- 
spheric truth, that the tremulous 
>ibralion of tle^ lirated air near the 
ground ‘>eeiiis \i'«ible.’‘ Again, with 
legat'd to a small vietv from Hamp- 
stead In ath. “ Ute sk v is of the blue 
ot ail Ihiglish sunimor day, ^^ith large 
but not threatening ehmds of a sil- 
tery whiteiieiss. Tlie distanee is of 
a deep blue, and the near trees and 
gras.- of tin' fVeshn^t green ; for Con- 
stable could never eoii'*eiit to patch 
tiji tlie venbire of nature to obtain 
warmth. 'I'hese tint- are balanced 
b\ a very little warm colour on a road 
and gravel- i»it in ihe foreground, a 
single house iu the middle distance, 
iiiid the sciirlet jacket of a labourer. 
Yet 1 know no picture in which the 
iiiid-dav' hi‘at of siiiiiiner is so admi- 
rably expressed ; and wore not the 
eye refreshed by the shade thro>vii 
over a great part of the foreground 
by some j'oiiug trees that border the 
road, and the cool blue of vv’ater near 
it, one would wish iu looking at it for 
a parasol, as Fuseli wished for an 
umbrella when standing before one of 
Constable'.s showers.”. 

It w'as probably the manner of 
Constable’s execution, as much as any 
tiling else, which for a time intcniost^ 
a serious obstacle to Ms success ; par- 
ticularly with artists or persons accus- 
tomed to attend to the executive detail 
of painting. “ My pictures will never 
be popular,” he said, “ for they have 
no Dandling ; but I do not see hand- 
ling in nature.” His aim, in fact, 


though we must admit it wad not 
always successful, was to exhibit art, 
but not artifice — to efface all traces of 
the mere mode of execution — to con- 
ceal the handwriting of the painter, 
and to imitate those mysterious pro- 
cesses by which nature produces her 
effeijts, where all is shadowy,' glim- 
mering, indefinable, yet pregnant, 
w'itli suggestion. In Turner more 
than any other modern artist — for in 
this resfMTt we think he far excelled 
Constable—js this alchymy of art car- 
ried to perfection. Look closely at his 
pictures, and a few^ patches, dashes, and 
streaks only arc visible, wdiicli seem 
a mere chaos of colour; but retii’e to 
the jiroper distance, what magnificent 
vL-ions grow into shape; how the 
long av'euiie lengthens out for miles ; 
how the sun-clad city brightens on 
the mountain — the stream descends 
from the eye — the distance spreads 
out into infinity ! — all these apparently 
uumeaningspots or accidents of colour, 
in which it Is difficult to detect the 
work of tlie hand or pencil at all, be- 
ing, iu fact, mysterious but speaking 
hioroglypliics, based on profound 
combimitioiis of colour and light and 
>hadow, and full of the finest harmo- 
nies to all who can look at nature 
with the eye of imagination. 

Constable, as we hav’C said, was 
not always successful in this, the 
most hazardous of all attempts iu 
jminting. If the touches of pure 
whitf, which he seemed to scatter on 
liis tree.s as if from a half-drv' brush, 
.sometimes assisted the dewy effect 
which he loved to produce, they very 
often, from the absence of that "power 
of just calculation W'hich Turner 
seems so unerringly to possess, pro- 
duced a spotty effect, as if the trees 
had been here and theiiie powdered 
with snow. Verj’ frequentl}' he ex- 
changed the pencil for the palette 
knife, in the use of which he was veiy 
dexterous, but which, Mr Leslie ad- 
mits, he occasionally'- carried to a 
blamablo excess, loading his pictures 
with a relievo of colour, and provoking 
the remark, that if he had not attained 
breadth, he had at least secured thick- 
ness. 

Oil the whole, Constable, though 
now and then missing his object — 
sometimes, it would seem, ^ in bis 
skies, from overlabouring his effect, 

and tiying tod studiously to arrest 
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and embody fleeting effects — emi- 
nently successful in the result at 
which he aimed — that of couveying 
vividly, and almost in-esistibly, the 
sentiment and delineative character 
of the scene. We have already 
quoted Fuseli’s well-known remark, 
when standing before one of his 
shovrery pictures, “ I feci the wind 
blowing on my face,” was honest Jack 
Banister’s remark, (no bad jndgo by 
the by,) while coiiteinplntiug another 
of his breezy scenes, witli the rolling 
clouds broken up by gleams of sun- 
shine, and the bending trees turning 
out their lighter lining to the gale. 
“ Conic here,” w’as tlic rtunark of a 
French pmnter, in the exhibition of 
the Louvre in 1824 ; “ look at thi> 
picture by an Englishman — it ksttu jn’il 
in dew.'' ** AV'e never said Mr 

Purtou, “ whether his figures be well 
or ill placed ; tlirre ihn/ are, and unle.ss 
they dioosetornor eon, iherethetfinnst 
main'' This truth and artlessnc'-s, and 
natural action or repose of his figures, 
only equalled in English laiidsca] lO by 
those of Gainsborojigh and Collins, 
he probably owed, in some incasure, 
to an observation of an early ae- 
quaintuiice— Antiquity Smith, as he 
tvas nicknamed hy Ids brother artists, 
who, at the commeneemoiit of his 
studies, had given him this judicious 
advice Do not set about thveni- 
imj figures for a landscape tahvn 
from nature ; for you cannot remain 
an hour on any spot, how'e> er soli- 
tary, without the ajipearance of some 
living thing, that will, in all probabi- 
lity, accord better with the seene and 
time of day than will any invention 
of your ow n.” 

With Constable’s strong natural 
tastes, and his long-considered views 
of landscai)* — at least that landscape 
for which he felt a vocation — it may 
be doubted whether he w^onld liave 
gained any thing by an acquaintance 
with continental sceneiy, leading, as 
it generally does, to the adoption of a 
certain fixed mode of treatment, or 
even by a more familiar intercourse 
with the grander features of our own 
country. He seems to have felt that 
his originality was, in some degree, 
connected with the intimacy of his ac- 
quaintance with that domckic nature, 
the study of which he chiefiy culti- 
vated, and which was matured by 
constant repetition and comparison of 


impressions. A circuit of a few miles, 
m fact, bounds his bosky boimie from 
side to side ; a circuit of a few 
hundred yards cmbrjices the subject 
of nearly half liis favourite studies. 
“ The Dutch,” he says in one of his 
journals, “ were a stay-at-home peo- 
ple ; hence the source of their origin- 
ality.” 

“In the education of an artist,* 
says Mr Leslie with givat good seiiM*, 
“it is scarcely pi>ssible to fore>ee what 
drcumstauces will ))rove advanta- 
geon‘4 or the reverse ; it is on looking 
back (uih* that wo can judge of those 
tiling-!. Travelling is now the onicr 
of the day — and it may sometimes 
prove beneficial ; but to (.’onstablo’s 
art, there can be little doubt that the 
contincnient of his studies within tlie 
narrow <*st bounds in which, perha]ts, 
the studies of an artist ever wore con- 
fined, was in the highest degree fa- 
vourable ; fi»r a knowledge of atmo- 
si»heric eftWts will lie best attaiiu’d l>y 
a ronstant study of the sanie objects, 
under every change of seasons and of 
the times of da}. His ambition, it 
w ill be borne in mind, w as not to paint 
many tilings imperfcM'lly, but ti> i>aiut 
a few w ell*’ 

A motto, in fnith. w(»rthy <»f atiy of 
the se\en sagos — apjilicable to lu.niv 
things besidi " }»ainling — anrl which 
can scarcely be apjdu-d in vain to any. 
Ktd many ihintjs imperfectly, hut a few 
u \ll ! 

AVitli these imj)erf» ct remarks on 
the general character of Constable's 
]»ictures, we pass at once to a i'ew’ 
extracts from the corrcspoinlencc, 
wbicli, as we ha\c already .yiid, mak<*s 
u]: the substance of the present vo- 
lume. Among the letter^, by inucli 
the most striking and amnsing arc 
tho.se of*CV>n.stable*.s ciiirly and steady 
friend. Archdeacon Fisher — an admir- 
able judge of art, and himself a veiy 
respectable artist. His excjellent sense 
— }ii.s kindiiQ^s — his generosity — 
w hich laboured to make its object for- 
get the boon, or at least the benefac- 
tor ; his strong attachment to hi.s 
order, yet wdth a clear perception of 
the drawbacks inherent in the Eng- 
lish hierarchical system ; the caustic 
and somewiiat cynical turn of his re- 
marks on contciiqxirary art~commnui- 
cate great spirit, liveliness, and inter- 
est to his letters. In many things he 
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resembles Pnley, of whom he seems 
to have been a warm admirer. He 
had a thoroiiffh appreeiation of the 
excellences of Constable, both iriornl 
and j)rofcssi()nal ; but he had a keen 
eye also to the occasional weaknesses, 
want of method, and inattention to 
trilles, which n<»w and tlnni disfigured 
them, ‘‘i'ray,” ln‘ enquires on one 
occasion, ‘‘ lif»\v main* dinners a-woek 
<loes your will* get yon to eat at a 
n-gnbir hour, and like a Christian V” 

Where real biirtine^s is to be dt>ne,” 
said he, speaking of and to C(»n>table, 
on aiKtther ocea>ion, “you are the 
most energetic aiul ])unetnal of nn*n. 
In .smaller maiKa’.s — .>nclj putting 
on your !>re<*ehe.s — you are aj>t to lo.«c 
time in <leei<ling ^vhieli leg .•'hall go in 
tir.st.'’ 

Sueli an a(l\i.ser and critic was of 
the ntm(»-'t n.se to C’uii.stable ; for he 
m‘\erfaile«l to convey i(v him his can- 
did iin|>r<*s>ioijs and iulvice — and they 
were generally jn^t, lliotjgli not af- 
w’avs tollowed. 1 Icing of opinion 
that Con.stable repeating too 
(•tten tile same etiects, he write-': 

“ I lu»]>e }ou will di^er^ify vtnir sub- 
ject thi'' Near as to time ol day. 
'riiomson, you know, Nvrole not foiir 
Mimmers, Imt four st-a.sons. Ihsqile 
get tired of mutton at to]), mutton at 
botfi>m,and mutton at the .side, tlnmgli 
of the best thnoiir and .size. " Tin's 
was toiiehing a .sore jioiut, and Con- 
stable replie.s : “ J am jilaiming a large 
picture, and 1 regard all you say ; but 
J do not enter into that notion t»f 
varying one’s jdans to keep the public 
in good-humour. Change of weather 
and etfect will alway.s atforil variety. 
■NVhat if Vaiider Velde had quitted 
hi.s .sea-pieces, or Kuysdael his water- 
falls, or Hobbinia his inui\ (• w ood.s ? 
The w orld w ould have lost .so many 
features in art. 1 know that you wish 
for no material alteration ; but I liaN e 
to combat from high quarters — even 
from Law'rence — the plausible argu- 
ment, that suftjcct makes the picture. 
IVrliap.s you tliiiik an evening elfect 
might do ; perhaps it might .start me 
some new* admirers, but 1 should lose 
many old ones. 1 imagine myself 
driving a nail : T have driven it some 
way, and, by persevering, 1 may drive 
it home ; by (putting it to attack 
others, though 1 may amuse myself, 

I do lint advanee. bi^yoiid the first, 

while that particular nail stands still. 


No one who can do any one thing well, 
Wrdll be able to do any other diflerent 
thing equally well ; and this is true even 
of Shakspearo, the greate.st master 
of variety.” Con.stable was in a con- 
dition, in fact, to quote the Arch- 
deacon against himself; for in 1827 
Fisher had written : “ I mu.^^t repeat 
to you an opinion I have long held, 
that no mail had ever more than one 
exmeeption. Milton emptied his mind 
in the first part of Paradise Lost. All 
the re.st Is transcrijit of self. The 
Odyssey is a repetition of the Hind. 
When you have seen one Claude, you 
have .seen all. 1 can think of no ex- 
ception but Shak.spcare; he is alw'ays 
varied, never mannered.” 

Here i.s a graphic .sketcli b}' Con- 
stable of (‘lie who had knowoi better 
day.s, and whom it is probable those 
conversant with art about that time 
may iTcogniso. AVe shall not fill up 
till* aste^^kh. “ A poor wretched 
man called to see me thi-s nioniing. 
He hail .a j)etition to the Royal Aca- 
denn for (:liaritabl(‘ a.ssistance— it w as 
* * *. His ajipearance wa.s dis- 

tn*.-'." its(‘lf, and it w^as aw'fiil to behold 
to w hat ill ciaiduct nmy bring ns ; yet 
calamity has im])re.<sed even on this 
man an air of dignity : he looked 
like Leslie'^ Don Quixote. AVhen 
J Knew him at the Bishojf.s he wore 
jiow'der, had a soft suluined voice, 
and always a smile, wdiich causctl 
him to show' some decayed teeth ; and 
he carried a gold-headed eiine with 
ta^.scls. Xow, how' changed ! His 
neck Jong, with a large head, thin 
face, nM>e lung, mouth wide, eyes 
dark and sunken, eyebrows lifted, 
h;iir abundant, straight, erect, and 
very greuvsy, his body much emaci- 
ated and shrunk aw'ay from his dis- 
mal black (dotbes, and liis left ami 
ill a sling from a fall, by which he 
broke the left clavicle. I shall try the 
Artists’ Fund for liim. 1 cannot efface 
the image of this gho.stly man from 
iny mind.” 

Here arc two clerical sketches as a 
jmidant^ by Fisher I write this 
sitting in commission upon a dispute 
between a clergy man and his parish- 
ioners, and compose while the parties 
argue. There is n brother jiarson 
arguing his own case, with powder, 
while forehead, and a verj' red face, 
like a copper vessel newly tinned. 
He is mixing up in a tremulous note, 
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with an eager bloodshot eye, accusa- 
tions, apologies, statements, reserva- 
tions, and appeals, till his voice 
sounds on niy ear as I write like a 
distant waterfall.” 

“* * * and * * * have been 
together on the visitation for throe 
weeks. They have noil her l>r<»kon 
bread nor spoken together, nor, I 
believe, seen one aiiotlior. '^^'hat a 
mistake onr Oxford and C’ambridge 
apostolic missionaries fell into ^\lion 
they made Christ ianity a stern 
haughty thing! Think of St Tanl 
with a full-bloAMi ^ig, deep shovel- 
hat, apron, round belly, double cliiii, 
deep cough, stern tye, rough voiee, 
and imporions manner, drinking i>ort- 
wine, and laying do\ui the la^^ as to 
the best way of escaping the observa- 
tion of the Curates' Itosidenoc Act !*’ 
ThcArchdeactm himself was not ^\ith- 
out a little vanity, however, on the sub- 
ject of his sermons, and once rt*eeivod 
a quiet hit from Constable on the sub- 
ject. Having preached an old ''cr- 
mon once, (which he was not aware 
that Constable had hoard before,) he 
asked him how he, liked it. ‘‘Vein’ 
much indeed, Fisher." replied Con- 
stable ; “ I alicm/s did Idte that ser- 
mon,'' 

Like most men of original mind. 
Constable had a very just and manly 
taste in other matters besides paint- 
ing. He read but few poets, but 
he read these ^uth uiiderstandiug 
and heartv enjoyment. To arou.^e 
his attention, it was necessary tliat 
they should be original and vigorous. 
For the mere arti&tic skill or culti- 
vated taste displayed by some of the 
popular poets of the day, he bad no 
sympathy. Of ^lilman, for instance, 
he writes : “ It is singular that I 
happened to speak of Alilman. No 
doubt he is*lcarned, hut it is not fair 
to encumber literature. The world is 
full enough of what has been already 
done ; and as in the art there is plenty 
of fine painting, but veiy few good 
pictures, so in poetry there is plenty 
of fine writing, and 1 am told his is 
such, and, as you say, gorgeous, hut U 
can be compared. ShaJispeare can- 
not^ nor Bums^ nor Claude,^ nor Buys- 
dad; and it has taken me twenty years 
to find dm out." It w'as on this prin- 
ciple that he classed together Dutch 
and Italian art — Claude and Ostade, 
Titian and Knyddael. For, different 


as their modes of execution were, 
they fulfilled his prime condition of 
having furnished the world with some- 
thing self- consistent, independent, 
and original. “K\ery truly original 
picture,” he would say, “ is a sepa- 
rate study, and governed by laws of 
its own ; so that what is right in one 
would be often literally wrong if 
transferred to another.’’ 

It may be anticipated that (’ou- 
st able, who had iiohalf ojunions on any 
subject, uoiild know bis own worth, 
and rate himself at his due value. To 
his frieml Fisher he docs not hesitate 
to praise hi'< own jiictures with a 
nnneh' that is amusing, but vhit h 
was in harmony with his general se- 
verity ami dislike of alfeetation. He 
would not even aflect a faNe modesty, 
but spoke id' hi'< own ]ierfornianees 
he wuiild have d«»np (*f tlnxe of others. 
‘‘]My Lock.” he sa\s in une^of his 
letters, “ now on the easel* it is 
siher\, ^\imly, and didieious — all 
lu'alih, and tin* aloeiier f*f any thing 
stagnant, ami is womhafully got to- 
gether. Tilt* print uiil la* wry lim*.” 
^'Hily new j>ii tiire of Salisbury," he 
wiites in aiiotlx'r, “ i< NerA beautiful ; 
but when I thus speak of my pidure^, 
renieiiib<‘r it i< to you, and only in 
comparison with myself." !Mr l.eslie 
meiuion.s that he bad retained tbe-^e 
and similar elfiisiuns etuitrary to the 
adviee ol one with whose opinion on 
other points he generally eoineitled. 
He ha" guessed rightly; tbr, without 
sueli re\ elatioiis, weslnndd be but ini- 
]>erfectly aequainled with the man. 
HeaddsAAitli truth. ‘‘The utterance 
of a man's real feelings is more in- 
teresting, thougii it may ha\e less «>f 
dignity than belongs to a uniform 
silence on the subject of self: Avhile 
the vanity is often no greater in the 
one ease tlian in the other.*’ 

Of his tender, domestic, aflect ionato 
disposition, almost every letter in this 
volume exhibits juoofs. >Ve cannot 
better illustrate this than by quoting 
some passages from his letters to 
his wife while on a visit to Sir 
George Deauinont at Cole-Orton : 
while these letters exhibit one of the 
most delightful pictures of the coun- 
try life of an aecomplislicd gentle- 
man, ail excellent artist, and a kind 
patron. It is tnie, that between Sir 
George and (>onsiab1c not a few dif- 
ferences in point of taste existed ; tbo 
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baronet was rather an ingenious 
eclectic than an original painter ; his 
natural belief was, that beyond the 
pale of Claude and Wilson, an artist’s 
salvation was at least doubtful ; but 
ho was too accomplished, too keon- 
siHited an observer not to be shaken 
in” Ills tlieories by the sight of high 
and original art, and too liberal not 
to admit at last — as Toby did in the 
ease of th(‘. fly — that the world was 
wide enough for both. 

“ To Mils Constable. 

'' yorcinber '2t1 . — The weather has 
been bad ; but I <lo nr)t at all regret 
beiiiij eonfined to this house*. 7'Iie mail 
<]id not arrive yesterday fill many Imiirs 
after flu* time, owing to some trees be- 
ing blown down, and the waters out. 

- * * Jam now going to breakfast 

before the Nareissus of Claude. Ilow' 
eneliauting and l(»\ely it is I far, very 
far, «’snri»a''sing any other landsc'ape I 
e\C‘r beheld. Write t«» me. Ki.^s and 
love my dai lings, 1 hoj»e my stay will 
not e.\cet*d this week." 

In one of hi'i letters from C de- 
Orton to hi.s wife, (’oiistable .-ays 

“ Sir (Jeorge ri>es at seven, walks in 
the garden before breakfast, and rides 
out about two - fair or foul. We have 
had breakfast at ludf-pa.st eight j but 
to-ilay we began at tin* wiiiiov hour — 
nine, ^^'e do not quit the breakfast- 
table direetly, hut ehat a little about 
the pietures in the room. We then go 
to the painting-room, and Sir George 
most manfully sets to work, and I by 
his side. At two, the horses are brought 
to the door. I have had an opportu- 
nity of seidng the ruins of Ashby, the 
miumtain .stream and rocks (such E\cr- 
dirigens I) at tiraee-Dieu, and an fill 
convent there liord Ferrers’— a grand 
hut melancholy .sjiot. At dinner we do 
not sit long ; Lady Jteaunioiit read.s the 
nt'vv.spaper (the Jhrald) to us ; ami 
then to the drawing-room to tea; and 
after that comes a great treat. I am 
furnished with some portfolios, full of 
beautiful drawings or priut.s ; and Sir 
(Jeorge reads a pljiy in a maimer the 
most delightful. On Saturday evening 
it was, ‘ As You Like It;’ and 1 never 
lieard the * seven ages’ so adiniraVdy 
rejid before. Last evening, Sunday, he 
read a sermon, and a good deal of 
Wordsworth’s * Fi.veursion.’ Some of 
the landscape descriptions in it arc very 


beautiful. About nine, the servant 
comes in with a little fruit and a decan- 
ter of water ; and at eleven we go to 
bod. I always find a fire in ray room, 
and make out about an hour longer, as 
I have every tiling there — writing-desk, 
&c. — and I grudge a moment’s unne- 
cessary sleep in this place. You would 
laugh to see my bed-room, I have 
dragged so many things into it— books, 
portfolios, prints, canvasses, pictures, 
&c.*’ 

November 9. — How glad I was, my 
dear love, to receive your last kind let- 
ter, giving a good account of yourself 
ami our dear babies. * * * No- 

thing .shall, I hope, prevent my seeing 
vou this vveek ; indeed I am quite nor- 
V ous about my absence, and shall soon 
begin to feel alarmed about the Exhibi- 
tion. * * * I do not vvonder at 

your being jealous of Claude. If any 
thing could come between our love, it 
him. I am fast advancing a beauti- 
ful little coi>y of his study from nature 
of a little grove scene. If you, my 
dearest h>ve, will lx* so good as to make 
v ourself happy w ithout me for thi.^ w'eek, 
it will, I hope, be long before we part 
again. But, believe me, I .“hall be the 
better for this visit as long as I live. 
Sir George ia never angrv, or pettish, 
or peevish, and though he loves paint- 
ing so much, it does not iiarass him. 
You wull like mo a great deal better 
than vou did. To-morrow Southey is 
coining with his wife and daughter. I 
know you w ould be sorry if I were not 
to slay .Tud meet him, he is such a friend 
of Gotx'h’s; butthe Claudes, the Claudes, 
are all, all, I can think of here. * * 

The \> cal her is so bad that I can scarcely 
.see out of the window, but Friday was 
lovely. I shall hardly bo able to make 
you a sketc*h of the house, but I shall 
bring you much, though in little com- 
jia.ss, to show you. * * ♦ Thurs- 

day was Sir George’s birth-day. Six- 
ty-nine, and fciarried ^vosl half a 
<*entury. The servants had a ball, and 
I was lulled to sleep by a fiddle.’’ 

** November 18. — My dearest lore, ' * 

♦ * I was V ery glad to hear a very 
nice account of you and my dear babies. 

* ♦ ♦ I shall finish my little Claude 

on Thiirsiday : and then I sliall have 
something to do to some of Sir George’s 
pictures, that will take a day or tw'o 
more, and then home. * * * If 

sent you a hasty shabby line by Southey, 
but all that morning I had been en- 
gaged onalittle sketch in Miss Southey's 
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album of this house, urhich pleased 
all parties here very much. Sir 
George is loath to part with me. He 
would have me pass Christmas with 
him, and has named a small (‘oinmission 
which he wished me to execute here ; 
but I have declined it, as I am desirous 
to return. Sir George is \’ery kind, 
and I have no doubt nu'ant tJiis little 
picture to pay my expenses. 1 ha\e 
worked so litird in the litiuse, that I 
never went out of the door last week, 
hO that I am getting (piite^ ner\<iiis. 
Hut I am sure in v vis.it hen* will be ulti- 
mately of tlie greatest atUantage to me, 
and I could not be better empioy<*tl t<» 
the advantage ef all of us. by its making 
mo so imu'Ii more of an arti'.t. * ♦ * 

The breakfast hell rings. 1 now hasten 
to finish, as tlie hoy wails. I reJiHv think 
seeing the habits <»f this house will he of 
service to me as long as 1 live. Is^ery 
thing so punetiud. Sir George ne\er 
looks into his painting-room on a Sun- 
day, nor trusts himself with a j»ortfi»Uo. 
Never is impatient. Always rides or 
walk*, for an hour or tw o, at two o'cloek ; 
so will I with you, if it i.s only into tlie 
square. I amu.se m^>.self, every evening, 
making sketches, from Sir (ieorge’.s 
tlrawing.s about Dedham. Are. I couhl 
not curry all his .sketch -book.s. ^ 

1 wish I had not cut my. self out so much 
to do here; but I was greedy with the 
Claudes.’’ 

In Ills next letter to hi.« wife, Con- 
stable ileplores the facility with which 
lie allowed hU time to be consumed 
by loimg(T.s in Ills painting- room — an 
evil his good -nature to the last en- 
tailed on him. ^Mrs (,'onstublc in one 
of her letters had said ; — “ Mr * * * *■ 
xva.s here nearly an hour on Saturday, 
I'cading the pa]H;r and talking to Iiim- 
.sclf. 1 ho])c you will not admit him 
so often. Mr * * * *, anotlier lounger, 

ha.s been here once or twdcc.” 

« 

" Cole- Orion Hally November — 
My dearest love, I am a.s heart.sick as 
ever you can be at my long absence 
from you, and all our dear darlings, but 
which is nowr fa.st drawing to a close. 
In fact, my greediness for pictures made 
me cut out for myself much more work 
than I ought to have undertaken at this 
time. One of the Claudes would have 
been all that I wanted ; but 1 could not 
get at that first, and 1 had been here a 
fortnight before I began it. To-day it 
will be done, with perhaps a little touch 
on Saturday morning. I have then an 


old picture to fill up some holes in. Hut 
I fear 1 shall not be able to get away on 
Saturday, though I hope nothing shall 
pri-veut me on Momlay. I can hardly 
belitwe 1 have not sct*ii you, or niy Isabel, 
or my ( 'barley, for five weeks. Yester- 
day there was another very high wind, 
and such a splendid evening as I no\er 
before beheld at this time of the year. 

it so with you f Hist in Loniloii 
nothing is ti» be .seen, worth seeing, in 
the n'athkal wav. 

I certainly will not allow of ''He)» 
serious interruptions as 1 used to do, 
from people w ho devour my time, brain-^, 
and every thing else. Sir tieorge 
it ib quite serious and alarmin:; Let me 
ha\e a letter on Sunday, niy last «l:i\ 
here, as 1 want to be mad-* comfortable 
on my jt>iirnev, wliieb will be long and 
tiresome, and 1 shall be \ er\ nervous as 
1 g'el near home ; theielore, pray !<‘t nn* 
lja\e.i gootl account of you ail I be. 
lie\e some great folks are corning here 
in December, which Sir <J(-orge dreads, 
as they s<, niueli interfere with his 
painting habits; f\u' no artist can b« 
fonder of the art." 

*• Sot'fmh*!' — Mv >ery dearest 
love. ] hope nothing wdl p!i\ent my 
leaMiig this place to morrow afternoon, 
and that I shall lune you in my arms on 
Thiu'sday morning, and III \ babies; On. 
dear! bow glad J shall be. I feel ihat 
I ha.A'e been at s« ulmu., and ran only 
hope that my long absence from you 
may nltimatidy lie to my great and last- 
ing improvement as an artist, and indiu-d 
in every thing. If von ha\e nnv frn-nds 
staying wdlh you. J heg ^ou will dismiss 
them before my an-ival.’’ 

\Vc li;i\c already said wc have im 
jiitenti«»ii of going through the meagre’ 
i^idciits in the life of C'oiistable. lb* 
w'as elected an Academician in 1S2!), 
after the death of his wile, which look 
place the year before. Much as he 
wa.s pleased at the attainiiicut of the 
lionomshc coiddnot help .saying, “ It 
lia.s been (b‘i:iyed till 1 aiu .solitarv 
and cannot imjmrt it.” lie could not 
ad<l with rTolm.son, until 1 am Anotrn 
and do not want if for jirobably no 
painter of (*f|ual genius wa.s at that 
time Ie.s.s generally known jii his own 
count ry. Two days liefore, he writes, 
“ 1 liave just received a conimi.ssion 
to paint a wnmaid for a sifjn to au inn 
in Wtirw iek shire ’ This is encoura- 
ging, and ufi'ords no small .solace alb r 
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my previous laboure on landscape for 

twenty years/’ 

llLs death look place in 1 SU 7 . 

** On Thursday tho 30th of March, 1 
met him al a "oii(‘ral assembly of the 
Acfidcniy ; and the ni^'ht, tlnmgh very 
old, was line, he* walkt'da "i-eat part of 
the >\ay home witfi me. 'I'ho most tri- 
llin'' <M-eurrenee.s of that eveuinj* re- 
iriain tm my memory. As we proeeedetl 
.'lon^- Oxford Street, lie heard a child 
I ry <m the opi>o>iti‘ sitle of the way: 
(he irriefs of eliildhood never failed to 
iirre^t hi> attention, and he erossed oter 
to a heyear ;;irl who had hurt her 
Kner; lie y;a\e Jier a shillin;; and some 
Iviml woril-;, which, ()y stopping ln*r 

fears, sliowed tiiat the hurt was not \erv 
serious, and we eoritiimed our walk. 
Some [leeiiniary looses he had lately met 
with had disC.irlied him, hut more he- 
ause they involved liim with person^ 
dispoa-d to tuK<‘ advaritaee of Ids j^ood 
I'eelin*;'', tliau from tlu'ir amount, lie 
’ polve of 111' M' with ^ome dci^n.p of irri- 
hut turned to mon' aifeeahle 
'^ui>Jee|s, atid we jiarted at tlie wc't end 
of Oxford Street, lau^i'ldii;^. 1 never 
-aw him aeaui aliie. 

•• 'rile whole of the next day he was 
husilv i'll i.i^ed tiui‘'hin;j; his picture i»f 
\rnndel Mill and ( astlo. One or two 
of ldi frieiuN who called on him saw* 
'hat he was not well, but the\ attribu- 
ted thi» to <’oittiiiemeiit and anxiety with 
his j'ielure, which was to jljo in a few 
da\» to llie I'.xliihition. In the e\ (01111!;' 
he walked out for a short time on a 
i-Iiantahle errand ciuiureti’d xxitli the 
Artists’ IJenevolent rmid. Hi' return- 
ed about nim* oVloek, ate a hearty sn]>- 
pur, and, feeline’ iliill;*, had his be i 
warmed — a luxury he rareh irnlulnedin. 
It xvas his i'ustf)m to read in beil ; be- 
tween ten and eleteii he had read him- 
self to sleep, and Ids eamlle. as usual, 
was renuivi'd by a Si*rvant Soon after 
this, his eldest son, who had been at the 
theatre, returned home, and, xvhih* pre- 
liariiu^ for bed in the next room, hi.s fa- 
ther awoke in j,^real pain, and called to 
him. So little xvas ('onstablo alarmed, 
however, that he at first refused to seiul 
for medical assi.stance. lie took some 


rhubarb and map;ncsia, which produced 
sickness, and he drank copiously of warm 
w'ater, which occasioned vomiting ; btit 
the pain increasing, ho desired that Mr 
Alicliole, his near neighbour, should be 
sent for, who very .soon attended. Tn 
the mean time Constable had fainted, 
his son .supposing he had fallen asleep. 
Mr Michele instantly ordered some 
brandy to be brought ; the bed-room 
of the patient was at the top* of the 
house, the servant had to run dowm-.stairs 
for it, ami before it could be procured 
life was extinct; and w'ithiii Iialf an 
hour of the iirst attack of pain. 

A pont-mortnn investigation was 
made by Professor Partridge, in the 
presence of Mr (Icorge Young .'iiid Air 
Michele, but, strange to say, the ex- 
treme pain ('oiistablc had sufiered could 
only be traced to indigestion; no indi- 
(‘.'itioiis of disease w-erc any xvherc dis- 
covered, suflicient, in the opinion of 
those gentlemen, to have produced at 
that time a fatal result. Air Michele, 
ill a letter to me, describing all Tie had 
xiilnessed, says, * It is barely possible 
that the prom[)t application of a stimu- 
lant miglit have .sustained the vital prin- 
ciple, and induced reaction in the func- 
tions necessary to the maintenance of 
life.' 

Constable's eldest son was prevented 
from attemling the funeral by an ill- 
ness brought on by the painful excite- 
ment he hud sutlercd ; but the two 
brothers of the ileceased, and a few of 
liis most intimate friends, followed the 
body to IlampwStcad,’'' where some of 
the gentlemen residing there*, who had 
kut'wn (’onslablo, voluntarily joined the 
proces.sioii in the churchyard. The 
xault which contained the remain.s of 
hi.s wife w'as opcnctl, he was laid by ber 
side, and the inscription x>hich he hail 
placed on the tablet over it, 

• 

‘ Kliru ’ qiuun trimi e iilo peiulet 

fiutdqidd in rild mazime^/rndet !' 

might will be applied to tho loss his 
family and friends had now sustained. 
The funeral service was read by one of 
those friends, the Rev. T. .l.'Judkin, 
whose tears fell fast on the book os lie 
stood by the tomb/’ 


* I* cannot but recall here a passage in a letter to Air Fisher, written by 
Constable nearly ten years before his death, in wliich, after speaking of having 
removed hi.s family to Hampstead, he says, * I could gladly exclaim, here let me 
lake my everlasting rest ! ' 
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Hail to the morn that roigneth 
Wliere Kaki',! begun 

Allah's eternal sentinel, 

Keeps watch upon the Sun ; 

And through the realms of heaven. 
From his cold ilwellinjj-place, 
Beliolds tlie bright Archangel 
For ever face to face ! 

Kafi' smiles — the loosen'd morning 
(^n Asiicis iiiifnrr i : 

Sind X tlaslies free, and rolls a sea 
Of amber down the \U)rhl ! 

Lo ! how the purple thickets 
Ami arboui*'. of Cashmere 
Beneath the kindling lustre 
A rosier radiance wear ! 

Hail to the mighty M(»niing 
'riiat, odorou.-,ly cool. 

Comes down the nutmeg-gardens 
And plum-groves of Cabool ! 


* One of the greatest and most memorable of the Turkish prinei s \\a.s Mahmood 
the Ghaznavide, who reigned in the ea-tern pro\iu(‘<'s of Persia, A I>. P!*7 loi'S, 
His father, Sehaetagi, arose from the conditit»n of a .slave to the command of the 
city and province of Ghazna. In the fall «»f tlie dynast > of tlie Sammanid* s. the 
fortune of Mahm<*od was confirmed f'or him the till** “f pultmi 
and mnatfir) was first invtmted, and his kingdom was eiilar‘»e<l from 'ri’an-oM.ina 
to the neighbourhood of Bjtahan, from the shores of the Caspian to the month of 
the Indus. The prowess and inagnificeiiee f»f Mahmood, hi.s tw^be i xpedifioris 
into Hindostan, and the liolv wars he Awtged against the idol-w‘or*.l>ip of that 
country, in one of w’hi<*h he dostroved an image of peeuli.ir sanctity at l>in or I>u 
inGnzerat. and carried off the gates of Somnauth. i»o recently, once more, become 
a trophy of triumph and defeat.) the vast treasures amasse 1 in his caitJi^aigns. and 
the cMent and greatnes-; of the <Shn/iiavide empire, liave aUvay.s bei n r,i\ourI e 
subject.^ with Eastern historian.s 'J ho instan *0 of his justice reo<n*ded in the 
versos, is given Viy Gibbon, from who^.e history this note i.s chielly taken 

Ghazna, from being llte omporiinn of India, ami the raelrojioli'i of a vast domin- 
•ion, had almost shrunk from the eye of the geographer, until, under the inodifii-d 
appellation of Ghi/ni, it again emerged into importam'o in our AfVghan war. A 
curious erowtfof associations is suggested by th«* fact, that the town whicli gave ii.s 
name to a dynasty that shook the successors of Mahomet on their thr^mes. now con- 
fers the dignity of Baron on a native of one of the obseurt^l villages in Ireland 

Lord Keane of Ghizni, and of Cappoquin in the county of Waterford. 

t Kaff of late years is considered to have been more a creation of Eastern 
mythology, tlian a genuine incontestable mountain. Its pitsitien is supposod 
to be at the highest point of the great Hindoo- Kosh range. Such was its astonish- 
ing altitude, that, says D’Herbelot, vous trouvez soiivent dans lours anciims 
livres, pour exprimer le lever du soleil, cettc fa^on de parlor, aumtot que cet agtre 
pUTUt SUIT la citM du JMTont Odf, le monde fui ^clair^ df sa Iwniere : dt* memo ymur 
comprendre toute I’etendue de la terro et do I'eau, ils disent Dejnm Cdfd 0\f~^ 
c^est a dire, d’one de ses extremites a Pautre,” 

X The name of Sind, Attok, or Indus, is applied indifibrenily to the mighty 
stream tliat forms the western boundary of Hindostan. 
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Cold ’mid the dawn, o’er Gizazna, 

The rivall’d moon retires ; 

As on the city sjiread Im'Iow, 

Far through the sky’s trans])arcnt glow, 

A limidred gold -roof’d temples throw 
Their crescents’ sparkling fires. ' 


II. 

The Imam's cry in (lhazna 
Has died iii)on tlic air. 

And day’s groat life begins to throng 
Eacli stately street and square. 

The loose-robed, turban’d merchants — 

The fur-clad mountaineers — 

The chiefs’ brocaded eliqihants — 

The Kurdmaiis’ gi*oup of spears — 

(irave men Ix'iieath the awning 
Of every gay bazar 
Hanging tlteir costly merchandise, 

Sliawl, gem, and glittering jar — 

The ont^^ol•n tiles arrixing 
Of some xast (!aravan, 

AVith (lu^ky imnt and camels tall, 

Ihdbre the crowded khaii ; — 

All that tilN kingly citie> 

With fraftic, wealth, and din, 

Hesoinids, imperial (Ihazna, 

This morn thy walls within. 

111 . 

All praise to the Fir^t Sultan, 

M vriAKMiik 1UK (truzvAviDE ! 

Ilis fame be like the tirinament, 

As moveU•N^ an<l a< xvide ! 
vhmooo, who saw before him 
TagodaM Ilramah fail — 

Twelve times he. swept the orient earth 
From Jk'igdnd JJengal ; 

Twelve limes amid tlndr Steppes of ice 
He smote each Ooldeit Horde* — 

Hound tlio South's sultry isles twelve times 
His ships resi^tle^s pour’d ; 

Mahmoud — liis tomb in Oliazna 
For many an age shall sho>v 
The mighty mace with wliich he laid 
Dr’s hideous idol low. 

True soldier the Frophet ! 

From Somnautirs gorgeous shrine 

He tore the gates of sandal-wood, 

The carvoii gate.s divine ; 

He hung them vow’d, in Ghazna, 

To Allah’s blest renown — 


♦ The tribes of savage warriors inhabiting the Kipehak, or table-land of Tar- 
fary, have been distinguished by tlie name of the Golden Hordes. Tlif*rt» is .*» 
magnificent lyric on their Battle-charge, by Dr Croly, in the Friendship's Ojjfcr^ 
ing for 1834, 
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Trophies of endless sway they tower, 
For unto earth’s remotest hour 
What boastful man may liopo the power 
Again to take them down ? 


IV. 

All praise to the First Sultan, 
iSIahmood the (Jhaziiavide 1 
Ills wars are o'er, but not the more 

II is sovereign cares subside : 

From morn to noontide daily 

III his superb Divan 
lie sits disjKUi sing just ice 

Alike 10 man and man. 

WJiat though earth heaves lionenih him 
With ingot, gem, ainl uim. 

Though in liis halls a tliousaml throne.^ 
Of vampiish'd monairhs burn; 
Though at his footstool ever 
Four hnndrtMl princes stay: 

Though ill hi-. Jasper ve>tibuh*s 
• Four hundred bioodliounds bay — 
Kach prin(H‘''H sabre hafted 
Witli tlie carlnmcle's gem, 

Each blootlliouiurs eollar fashion'd 
From a rajah's diadem? — 

Though none may live beholding 
The anger of his brow. 

Vet his justice e\er .shineth 
To the lofty and the low ; 

O'er his manv-nation'tl empire 
Shines his justice far and wide — 

All praise to the First Sultan, 

JVlahmood the (rhazmiNide ! 


V. 

Tlie mom to noon is melting 
<lii fJhaziia's g«dden doim s ; 

From the Divan the .suppliant crowd, 

The poor, the ]>oteiit, and tlie j)roml, 

Who sought its grace with faces bon'd, 
IIa^e, parted for their homes. 

Alreaily Sultan jMahinood 
Has risen from his throne. 

When at the Hall’s for iiorta! 

Stands a Stranger all alone, — 

A man in humble vesture, 

JBut wdth a haughty eye ; 

And he calls aloud, with the steadfast voice 
Of one prcfiarcd to die — 

“ Saltan ! the Wj-ong’d and Trampled 
Lacks time to worship thee, 

Stand forth, and answer to my charge, 

Son of Scbactagi ! 

Stand forth !” 

The brief amazement 
Which shook that hall has fled— 

Xext moment fifty falchions 
Flash round the madman’s head, 
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And fifty slaves are waiting 
Their sovereign’s glance to slay ; 

But dread Mahinood, with hand upraised, 
Has waved their swords away. 

Once more stands free the Stranger, 

Once more resounds his call — 

“ Ho ! forth, Mahmood ! and hear me. 
Then slay me in thy hall. 

From Oxus to tlic Ocean 
Thy standards are unfurl’d, 

Tliy treasury-bolts are bursting 
AVitli the idundcr of the world — 

The maids of soft Hindostaii, 

The vines by Yemen’s Sea, 

But bloom to nurse the passions 
Of thy savage soldiery. 

Yet not for them sulKceth 
The Captive or the Vine, 

If in thy i)eaceful subjects’ homes 
They cannot play the swine. 

Since on my native Ohazna 
Thy smile of favour fell, 

How its blood, and toil, and treasure 
Have lM*en thine, them knowest well! 

Its Fhneest .swell thine armh‘s, 

Its Fairest serve thy throne, 

But in return liast tliou not swoni 
Our hvnrih& sliould be onr own? 

That each man s private dwelling. 

Ami eacli man’s sJ)ou'^e and < hild, 
Should from thy mightiest Satrap 
Be safe and nndefiled V 
Just Allah ! — hear how IVIahmood 
His kingly oath maintains ! — 

Amid the suburbs far away 
1 deemed secure my du elling lay, 

Yet now tMo night.s my lone Serai 
A villain's step jirofaues. 

INIy bride is cursed with beauty. 

He comes at midnight liour, 

A giant form for rapine made, 

In harness of thy guards array'd. 

And, with main dint of blow and blade. 
He drives me from her bow'r, 

And bars and holds my dwelling 
I’nlil the dawning gray — 

Then, ere the light his face can smite, 

The felon slinks away. 

Such is the household safety 
We owe to thine and thee : — 

Thou’st heard me first, do now thy worst. 
Son of SebactagI ! ” 

VI. 

What tongue may tell the terror 
That thrill’d tliat chamber wide, 

While thus the Bust beneath his feet 
Reviled the Ghazuavidc ! 

The listeners* breath suspended, 

They wait but for a word, 

To sweep away the worm that frets 

The pathway of their Lord. 
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But Mahmood makes no signal ; 

Surprise at first subdued, 

Then shame and auj'er aeiMii’d by turns 
To root him here he stood. 

But as the talc proceeded, 

Some deadlier passion's hue, 

Now flushing d.ark, now fading wan, 

Across his forehead flew. 

And when those daring accents 
Had died upon his ear, 

He sat him down in reverie 
I’pon tlio innsnud near. 

And in his robe he shrouded 
For a space, his dreadful brow ; 

Then strongly, sternly, ruse and spoke 
To the Stranger far below — 

“ At once, depart !~-iii silence ; — 

And at the moment when 
The Si>oilcr scidvs thy dwelling next, 
lie with I's here again.” 

YU. 

Three days the dome.', of (ihazna 

Have gilded Aulu^an'^ sk\ — 

Three moonless nights of Autumn 
IlaVc slo^^ly glided by. 

And now the fourth deep midnight 
Is black upon the tou ii. 

When from the ]>alace-p«n tals, leil 
By that grim Stranger at their head, 

A troop, all silent a.s tin* <lead, 

AVith spears, and torches lla'^hiiig red, 

AVind towards the suburbs down. 

On foot the}’ inarch, and midmost 
^Mahmood tlic (iha/navide 
Is marching there, hi.s kingly air 
Alone not lahl ashle. 

Ill his lez no ruby blazeth. 

No diainoiids cla.sp his vest ; 

But a light as red is in his eye, 

Aa resiles? in his brea.st. 

And none who last beheld him 
In hia'superi) Hivaii 

AA'oiild deem three days could cause liis cheek 
To look so .sunk and wan. 

The gates arc pass’d in .sileic’e, 

7'hey march with noi&cless stride, 

’Till before a lample.ss dwelling 

Stopp’d their grim and sullen guide. 

In a little grove of cypre.ss, 

From the city-w’alls remote, 

It darlding stood : — He fitced Mahmood, 

And pointed to the s[)ot. 

The Sultan paused one moment 
To case his kaftan’s baud, 

That on his breast too tightly prest, 

Then motion’d with his hand : — 

“ My mace I—put out the torclie.s— 

Watch well that none may flee : 

Now, force the door, and shut me in, 

And leave the rest to me.” 
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He spoke, ’twas done ; the wicket 

Swung wide — then closed again : 

Within htniid Maliniood, Klght, and Lust- 
Wiliiout, hLs WiUchiug iiiuu. 

Tlieir watcli was short — a struggle— 

A sullen sound — a groan — 

A breath loss interval-- and forth 
The Sultan comes alone. 

None througli the ]Mtchy tlarkness 
]^Iight look upon his face. 

But tlie}\/#// the storm that shook him 
As Im ieauM upon that mace. 

Back tVoiii his blow tlu* riirb(»Osh 
ile push’d— then calmly said, 

“ Ke-li^iht the torches— enter there, 

And bring me foitli the dead.*’ 

They light tin* torches, enter. 

And bring him forth the dead — 

A man of stalwart breadth and bone, 

A war-Hoak round liiiii sjnead. 

Fiiil on the faee tin* torches 
Fla>li out — —a >mhlen cry 
(And those who heard it ne'er >vill lose 
Its echo til! they tlie.) 

A siidd4‘n ery escap<‘th 

Mahmoo<l’^ unguarded lips, 

A cry as <»f a siiirering ^oul 
Iledeem'd from IIell\s eclipse. 

“ Oh, Allah ’ giaeiou> Allah I 
I'hy ‘.ervaiit badh ^^on 
U'his ble>.''iiig t<» a lather's heart, 

'Tis not — *tis No'i my son ! 

Fly !— tell mv io\ in (ihazna; — 

Betbre the niiriit i" done 
Let lighted .shrine and blazing street 
Fi’oclaim 'tis nut my son ! 

’I'i^ not Massuud, the wayward, 

Who thus the Jaiw' delied, 

Yet I deem'd that none but my only sou 
Dared .set iny oath a.sidc : 

Though my frame grew faint from fasting, 
Tliough my soul with grief grew^ w-ild, 
rjton this .spot I w <»uld have wrought 
Stem justice on my child, 

I wrouglit the deed in darkness, 

F or fear a singh* ray 
Should light his face, and from this heart 
riead the Boor Man's cause aw ay. 

Great Allah .sees iii>nghtly 
I strive my course to run, 

And thus rewards his servant 

This dead Is not my son ! ” 

VIII 

Thus, through bis reign of glory, 

Shone his justice far and wride ; 

All praise to the First Sultan, 

Mahmood the Ghaznavidk 
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Haro I not In my timo heard lions roar ? 

Have I not beard the aea, puft up with wind. 

Rage like aii angry boar chafed with sweat I 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And Heaven’s artillery thnnder in the ekieii ? 

Have I not in tliu pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘laruins, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? ” 

SilAUSHKlKK. 


Change is tlio inastor-spirit of 
Europe, as jiermaueuey is ol Asia. 
The contrast is in tlu* iiaiuro ol things. 
However the caprice, the genius, or 
the necessities, of the sitter on the 
throne may attoniiit to impress per- 
manency on the habits of the We*t. 
or mutability on those of tlu* Ka<t, 
Jiis success must be but partial. Jii 
Europe we have a jierjietual move- 
ment of iniiuls, a moral ocean, to 
which tides and enrreuts are an opera- 
tion of nature. But the Caspian or 
the Euxiiie is not more deliued by its 
limits of rock and mountain, or more 
inexorably separated from the general 
iullux of the waters whi<*h roll round 
the world, than the Asiatic miinl is 
from folhnsing tiie free course, and 
sharing tin* bold ainl stormy innuN a- 
tions, of J airojie. 

But the most rapid and total change 
within human memory, was the one 
which was now belore my eye. I 
felt as ^ome of the old alchy mists 
might fed ill their laboratories, with 
all tlidr crucibles heating, all their 
alembics boiling, all their "trauge 
materials in full eflerveseeiicc ; and 
their eyes fixed in doubt, and per- 
haps ill awe, on the iiowcrful and 
liazardous jiroducts about to result 
from combinations untried before, 
and amalgams which might shatter 
the roof above their heads, or ex- 
tinguish their existence by a blast of 
poison. 

I had left Paris a Democracy. I 
found it a Despotism. 1 had left it a 
melancholy prey to the multitude ; a 
starting scene of alternate fury and 
dejection; of cries for revenge, and 
supplications for bread ; of the tyranny 
of the mob, and the misery of the na- 
tion. I now found it the most strlk- 
ittff contrast to that scene of despair; 
t-^aris the headquarters of a military 


government ; the Tiiilerics the jialiice 

of a comiiieror ; every isouud martial ; 
the eye dazzled eM*ry uhere by the 
spoils of the (jlerman and Italian 
reignties; the nation llu<hed wilii 
Aietory. Still, the public a>pt ct ex- 
liibitetl peenliai-itic? uliieli intere^ti-d 
me the more, that ihey could iu'\er 
have a]>j»eared in older tiine<, ainl 
l»rolnibly will ne\er return. In the 
midst of luililary .'‘i)len(iour tliere 
wa^ a w'ild, haggard, and unl»app> 
character 'Jiampedon jtll thin^^. 1 he 
.streets of the c;ipital luul not \ct lelt 
the iuilueiice ol that imperial ta^d* 
which was to remler it an imjierial 
city. 1 saw the >aim* s]iattere<l -ub- 
iirb.s, tile -saino dee]*, narrow, and 
winding .sireet.s, the .same tlLsnial 
l.im's ; in which J had \\ itm‘.s.'!e<l >0 
olteii the gathering', of the armed 
multitude, ami which .seeim‘d made 
for popular i Omniotion. Mingled with 
lho.se wild wrecks and gloomy plaees 
of refuge, rather than dwelling-, I 
.s.tw', with their amient ornaments, 
and even with their annoiiiil bear- 
ing.s and gilde<l .^hie!<l< aiul ^peai"; 
Hot >et entirely defaced, the pal.ices 
ol the noblch.sc and blood- royal of 
Prance, tlu* reninant.s of those ten cen- 
turies of monarchy whicli had been 
]»oworful euongli to reduci* the bold 
tribes of the Frniik.'^ to a eivilized 
slavery, and glitiiTing enough to 
make them in love with their chains. 
It 1 could have imagined, in the nine- 
teenth century, a camp of banditti on 
its most showy scale — a govcninieut 
of Coiulottievi with its most famuu.s 
Ctaptaiii at its head — i*very where a 
compilation of anus and spoils, the 
rude habits of the i*obber combined 
■with the pomp of military triumph — 1 
.sliould have said that the realization 
was before me. 

The Palais Koyal was still the chief 
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scene of all Parisian vitality. But the 
mob or^rs were to bo found there no 
more. The walks and cafds were now 
crowded with bold figures, cpaulotcd 
and embroidered, laughing and talk-' 
ing with the easy air of men who felt 
themselves masters, and who evi- 
dently regarded every thing round 
them as t)ie furnishing of a camp. 
The land had now undergone its third 
st4age of that great s|>ell by whith 
nations are urged and roused at tlie 
will of a few. The crosier was the 
first wand ot the magician, then came 
the sa*ptre — we were now under the 
f-jM'll of the sword. T was delighted 
ait tliK transformation of Frauee. from 
llie lion id form of popular doniination 
to the sliony supremacy of soldier- 
ship. It still had its evils. But the 
guillotine had (li'»appeiire<l. Savage 
hearts and sanguinary hands no longer 
made the Ians, and executed them. 
Instead of the gioaiis and execra- 
tions, the cries of rage and clamours 
of d(‘^pair, w liich once echoed through 
all the streets, I now heard only po- 
jmlar ^ongv and dam. os, and sau ail the 
g«‘niunee> uleiiees<dthat rejoioiugwith 
Minch the multitude had thrown oll'the 
most deadly of all tyrannies — its om n, 

'J’he foreigner sliapes every thing 
into the picturosipie, and all his pic- 
turesque now Mas military. K\eiy 
reginieut Mhieh |i,issed through Paris 
on its M ay from the frontier M’as re- 
^iewetl, in front of the palace, by 
the First Consul; and those re view s 
formed the finest of all militaiy spec- 
tacles, for each had a character and a 
history of its own. — The regiment 
M liich had stormed the bridge of Lodi ; 
the reginieut which had headed the 
assault on the t(te-du-pont at Man- 
tua ; the regiment iirhit^ had led the 
march at the passage of the St Ber- 
nard ; the reginieut which had formed 
the advance of Dessaix at Marengo — 
all bad their separate distinctions, and 
were received with glowing Bi)ccchefl 
and appropriate honours by the chief 
of the state. The iKipulor vanity was 
flattered by a perpetual pageant, and 
that pageant wholly different from tlie 
tliisci displays of the monarchy : no 
representation of legends, trivial in 
their origin, and ridiculous in thehr 
niemoiy ; but the revival of transac- 
tions in which every man of BJranoe 
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felt almost a personal interest, ufluch 
were the true sourccaof the new sys- 
tem of nations, and whose living actors 
were seen passing, hour after hour, 
befbre the national ^*e. All was 
vivid reality, where all had been ihlse , 
glitter in the di^s of the BonrbpnS, * 
and all Bullenness and fear in the days 
of the Democracy. The reality might 
still be rough and stem, but it was 
substantial, and not without its share 
of the superb; it had the sharpness 
and weight, and it bad also the .'shining, 
of the sabre. But this was not all ; 
nothing could be more subtly conse- 
cutive than the M'hole progress of the 
head of the government. In a more 
superstitions age, it might have boeu 
almost believed that some wizard had 
stood by his cradle, and sung his 
destiny; or that, like the greatest 
creation of the greatest of dramatists, 
he had been met in some mountain 
pass, or on some lonely heath, and 
ha<i heard the w eird sisters ]>redicting 
his charmed supremacy. At this pe- 
riod he was palpably training the re- 
public to the sight of a dictatorship. 
The return of the troops through 
Paris had already accustomed the po- 
pulace to the sight of military power. 

'fhe movement of vast masses of 
men by a word, the simplicity of the 
great militaiy machine, its direct 
obedience to the master-hand, and its 
tremendous strength — all w’en* a con- 
tinued lesson to the popular mind. 

1 looked on the progress of this lesson 
with infinite interest ; for 1 thought 
that J was about to see a new prin- 
ciple of government disclosed on the 
broadest scale — Republicanism in its 
most majestic aspect, giving a new 
development of the art of ruling men, 
and exhibiting a shape of domination 
loftier and more energetic than the 
world had ever yet seou. 1 was 
aw^are of the national weaknesses. 1 
was not without a strong suspicion of 
the hazard of human advance when 
entrusted to the caprice of any being 
in the form of man, and, above all, to 
a man who had won his way to 
power by arms. Yet, I tliought that 
society had here reached a point of 
division; a ridge, fl-om which the 
streams of power naturally took dif- 
ferent directions ; that the struggles 
of the democracy were but like the 
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of tkose moifflocmB wMeh 
mark tbe didtioction of seasons in 
^he ISast ; or tbe mggedness of those 
regions of rpek and precipice, of roar- 
ing torrent and sunless valley, through 
which the Alpine traveller must toil, 
before be can bask in the luxuriance 
of tbe Italian plain. Attached as l am 
in the highest degree to the principle 
of monarchy, and regarding it as the 
safest anchorage of the state, still, how 
was I to know that moral nature 
might not have her reserves of power, 
as well as physical ; that the science 
of government itself miglit not have 
its undetected secrets, as well as 
the caverns of the earth ; that the 
quiverings and convulsions of society 
at this moment, obviously alike beyond 
calcnladon and control, might not 
be only evidences of the same vast 
agencies at work, whose counterparts, 
in depths below the human eye, shake 
and rend the soil? Those were the 
days of speculation, and I indulged 
. in them like the rest of the world. 
Eveiy man stood, as the islander of 
the South Sea may stand on his 
shore, contemplating the conflict of 
lire and water, while the furnaces of 
the centre are forcing up the island in 
clouds of vapour and gusts of whirl- 
wind. All was strange, undefined, and 
startling. One thing alone seemed 
certain; that the past reginte was 
gone, never to retnm ; that a great 
barrier had suddenly been drop|)ed 
between the two sovereignties; that 
the living generation stood on the 
dividing pinnacle between the lan- 
guid vices of the past system an<i the 
daiing, perhaps guUty, energies of the 
system to come. Behind man lay the 
long level of wasted national faculties, 
emasculating superstitions, the grace- 
ful feebleness of a sensual nobility, 
and the su))erb follies of a haughty 
and yet helpless throne. Before him 
rose a. realm of boundless extent, but 
lequiriDg frames of vigour, and fcel- 
in^ undismayed by difficulty, to tra- 
verse and subdue ; — a horizon of hills 
and clouds, where the gale blew fresh 
and the tempest ixdled ; where novel 
dhficuities must be met at every step; 
but sriU where, if we trod at all, 
era must ascend at eveiv step, where 
deuing of the borizon must 
m a new and more compre« 
bensive prospect, and where every 


struggle with the rudeness of the soil, 
or the roughness of the elements, must 
enhance the vigour of the nerve that 
encountered them. 

Those were dreams ; yet I had not 
then made due allowance for the 
nature of the foreign mind. I was 
yet to learn its absence of all sober 
thought ; its ready temptation by 
every trivially of the hour ; its de- 
mand of extravagant excitement to 
rouse it into action, and its utter 
apathy wiiere its passions were not 
bribed. 1 had imagined a national 
sovereignty, righteous, calm, and 
resolute, trained by tlie ]>recepts of n 
Milton and a Locke ; 1 found only 
an Italian despotism, trained by the 
romance of Kousscau and the scepti- 
cism of Voltaire. 

Kvery day in the capital now had 
its celebration, and all exhibited the 
taste and talent of the Fii*st Consul; 
but one characteristic fete at length 
woke me to the true design of this 
cxtraordinaiT man — the inauguration 
of the Jxgion of ILmour. It was the 
first step to the tlironc, and a sti‘i> of 
incompatible daring and dexterity ; 
it w'as the virtual restoration of an 
aristocracy, in the presence* of a people 
who had raved with the rage of 
frenzy against all titles,* who had 
tom down the eoats-of- arras from the 
gates of the noblesse, and shattered 
and dug up even the marbles of their 
sepulchres. A new military caste — 
a noblesse of the sword — w^as now to 
be established. Kepublicanism had 
been already “ pushed from its stool,” 
but this was the chain which was to 
keep it fixed to the ground. 

The ceremonial w^as held in the 
Hotel des Invalidcs ; and all the citil 
pomp of the consulate w'as combined 
with all the military display. The 
giving of the crosses of honour called 
forth in succession the names of all 
those gallant soldiers whose exploits 
had rung through Europe, in the cam- 
paigns of the Alps aud the Rhine. 
Nothing could be more in the spirit of 
a fine historic picture, or in tbe sem- 
blance of a fine drama. Itie first men 
of tbe French councils and armies stood, 
stuTounded by the monuments of their 
ancestors in the uatioiial gloiy— the 
statues of the Condos and Tuiennes, 
whose memoiy formed so large a por- 
tion of the popular pride, and whose 
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achievementfi so solid a recoi4 ia 
tho liistoiy of French triumph. To 
those high sources of sentiment, all 
that could be added by stately deco- 
ration and religious solemnity was 
given ; and in the chorus of sweet 
voices, the sounds of martial har- 
mony, the acclamations of the count- 
less multitudes within and without, 
and the thunder of cannon, was com- 
pleted the most maguiticent, and 
yet the most ominous, of all cere- 
monials. It was not difficult to sec, 
that this day was the consecration of 
France to absolute power, and of all 
her faculties to conquest- Like the 
Human herald, she had put on, in the 
temple, the robe of dehanco to all 
nations. She was to be from this 
da}" of devotoment the nation of war. 
It was less visible, but not less true, 
that upon the field of Marengo 
perished the Democracy ; but in that 
temple was sacrilictid the Hepublic. 
The throne was still only in vision ; 
but its outline was clear, and that 
outline was colossal. 

In my inUu'course with the men of 
the new rvyiim 1 had associated 
chierty witli the military. 'I'hcir ideas 
were less narrow(*d by the circle of 
Paris, their languagi* was frajik and 
free, and their knowledge was more 
direct and extensive on the topic 
which J most desired to comprehend, 
the state of their foreign conquests. I 
soon had reason to congratulate my- 
self on my choice. One of these, a 
colonel of dnigoons, who had served 
with lyioreau, and whose partialities 
at least did not lean to the rival hero, 
came hurriedly to me at au early 
hour one morning, to *‘take his leave.” 
Hut why, and where? “ lie was or- 
dered to join his regiment immediately, 
and march for the coast of the Chan- 
nel." To invade us?" T asked 
laughingly. “ Not exactly yet, per- 
haps ; but it may come to that in 
good time. I grieve to tell you," 
added my gallant friend, with more 
of gravity than I thought ho could 
possibly have thi-own into his good- 
humoured features, “ that we are to 
have war. The matter is perfectly 
determined in the Tuileries ; and at 
the levee to-day there will probably 
be a scene. In the mean time, take 
my information as certain, and be 
pi*^ared for your return to England 


without twenty-four houw’ d^ay/* 

He took his departure. 

1 attended the levee oft that me- ^ 
morable day, and saw the acem. The 
Place da Carrousel was unusually 
crowded with troops, which the First 
Consul was passing in review. The 
whole population seemed to have 
conjectured the event of the day ; for 
I had never seen them in such num- 
bers, nor ivith such an evident look 
of general anxiety. The Tuileries 
were filled with officers of state, with 
leading military men, and members 
of the Senate and Tribuuat; the 
whole body of the foreign ambassa- 
dors were present ; and yet the en- 
tire assemblage was kept waiting un- 
til the First Consul had Inspected even 
the firelocks of his guaid, and the shoes 
in their knapsacks. The diplomatists, 
as they saw from the high casements 
of the palace this taidy operation 
going on, exchanged glances with 
each other at its contemptuous trifliug. 
Some of the militcures exhibited the im- 
patience of men accustomed to prompt 
measures ; the civilians smiled and 
shrugged their shoulders ; but all felt 
tiiat there was a pui'pose iu the delay. 

At leugtli, the drums beat for 
the close of the review ; the First 
Consul galloped up to the porch of 
tlic palace, flung himself from his 
charger, sprang up the staircase, and 
without stopping for etiquette, rushed 
into the followed by a cloud of 
aides-de-camp and chamberlains. 
The Circle of Presentations was 
formed, and he walked hastily round 
it, saying a few rapid words to each. 

1 observed for the first time an aide- 
de-camp moving on the outside of 
the cirdc, step for step, and with his 
eye steadily marking the gestm'e of 
each individual to whom ihe First 
Consul spoke iu his circuit.* This was 
a new precaution, and indicative of 
the time. Till then he had rim all 
risks, and might have been the vic- 
tim of any daring hand. The very 
countenance of the First Consul was 
historic; it was as characteristic as 
his career. It exhibited the most 
unusual contrast of severity and soft- 
ness ; nothing sterner than the gather- 
ing of his brow, nothing more flatt- 
ing than his smile. On this occasion 
we had them both in perfection. To 
the general diplomatic ctrele his lip 
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wore the smile. But when he reached 
the spot where the British ambassa- 
dor stood, #0 had the stonn at once. 
With his darkest frown, and with 
every feature in agitation, lie sud- 
denly burst out into a tirade against 
England — ^reproaching her with con- 
tempt of treaties ; Avith an al»solutc 
desire for war; Avith a perpetual 
passion for embroiling Europe ; Avith 
forming armaments in the midst of 
peace; and AA^ith clialh'iiflfing France to 
an encounter Avhich must provoke uni- 
versal hostilities. The English ambas- 
sador li&tened in silence, but with the 
air of a high-spirited man, Avho would 
concede nothing to menace ; and 
with the couiiteiiauce of an intelligent 
one, Avbo could have easily answered 
declaiuation by argument. But f(*r 
this ansAA'er then* was no time. The 
First Consul, having delivered his 
diatribe, suddenly sprang rouml, 
darted through the crowd, rushed 
through a poixal, and Avas lost to the 
. view, lliat scene Avas decisive. 1 
saw that Avar Avas ineA'itable. 1 took 
my friends advice, ordere<l post- 
horses, and Avithin the twenty-four 
hours I saAA Avith infinite delight the 
cliffs of Dover shining in the (Iuan ii. 

I am not AATiting a history. 1 am 
merely throAving together events sepa- 
rated by great clia^m^J, in the course 
of a life." iMy life was all incident: some- 
times connected with public transac- 
tions of the first inagniiiide, sometimes 
wholly ]»ersoiia] ; and thus I hasten on 
to the dose of a public career Avhicli 
has ended, and of an existence diver- 
sified by cloud and sunshine, but on 
the whole ha]>py. 

The Avar began ; it W'as unavoid- 
able. The objects of our great ad- 
A'crsary liaA^e been since strip] )ed of 
their disguise. Ills system, at the 
time, was to lull England by peace, 
until he had amassed a force Avhich 
would crush her at the outbreak of a 
war. A few years would liav'c con- 
centrated his strength, and brought 
the battle to our OAvn shores. But 
there are higher impulses acting on 
the world than huthan ambition ; the 
great machine is not altogether guided 
by man. England had the cause of 
nations in her charge ; her principles 
were truth, honour, and justice. She 
had retain^ the reverence of her fore- 
fathers for the Sanctuaiy; and the 


same guidance which had in the be- 
ginning taught her Avisdom, ultimate- 
ly croAvned her with victory. I lived 
through a period of the most over- 
whelming vicissitudes of nations, and 
of the great disturber himself, who 
had caused tho.se A'icissitndcs. I suav 
Napoleon at the head of ,’>(10,000 men 
on the Nicmen ; I suav him reduced to 
50,000 on the idaiiis of Champagne ; 
1 saw him reduced to a brigade at 
Fontaincbh*an ; I saAv him a burlesque 
of empire at Elba; and 1 saw him 
an exile on board a Briti.sli ship, de- 
parting from Enroju' to obscurity and 
Ids graA'e. "I'he^e things inny Avell 
reconcile inferior talents tuthe changes 
of fortune. But they should also 
teach nations, that the love of con- 
que^t ixi national ruin; and that there 
is a ]K>A\er aaLmcIi avenigt'S the inno- 
Ct*nt blood. No country (tn earth 
requires that Idgh moral more than 
France ; and no country on earth has 
more bitterly sntt'en*d for it.s perACT- 
simi. Nfi]H>leon \Aaseiid)odiedFranL*c; 
the com’entrated spirit of her wild am- 
bition, of her fiirioiH love of compiest, 
of her reckless .*'Corn of the sulVeriiigs 
and right" of laajdviiul. Nobler ])rin- 
ciples lia\e follow ed, under a Avi<er 
rule. But if France draws the SAAord 
again in the ambition of Na]>(*Ieon, she 
AA'ill exhibit to the world only the fate 
of Napoleon. It will be her la.^twar. 

< >ii my arrival in England, I found 
the public mind clouded A\ith almost 
iiidA'ersal dejecli<ui. Pitt anus visil>ly 
dying. He still held the nominal 
reins of gOAernimait for .some i»eriod : 
but the bfoAv had b(‘on struck, and 
his sole honour noAv Ava.s to be, that, 
like tin* Spartan of old, he died on the 
fiehl, and with Ids buckler on his arm. 
There are secrets in the distribution 
of human dcstirde.s, Avhioh have m- 
AA^ays pcrplexfMl mankind ; and one of 
those is, why .so many of the most 
powerful minds have been cut off in 
the midst of tlicir c.areer, extinguished 
at the moment Avlien their line facul- 
ties Avcrc hourly moni essential to the 
welfare of science, of government, and 
of tlie general progre.ss of soci*dy. 

I may w ell comprcliend that feeling, 
for it Avas my own. I .srav Pitt laid 
in the grave ; I looked down into the 
narrow bed where slept all that w a.*? 
mortal of the man who virtually 
AA'Ieldcd the whole supremacy of Eu- 
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rope. Yet how little can man estimate 
the future! Napoleon was in his 
glory, when Pitt was in his shroud. 
Yet how infinitely more honoured, and 
thus more happy, was the fate of him 
l>y whose sepulchre all that was noble 
and memorable in the living genera- 
tion stood in reverence and sorrow, 
than the last hour of the prisoner of 
St Helena! Iloth w^crc emblems of 
their nations. The Englishman, man- 
ly, pui*c, and bold, of unshaken firm- 
ness, of proud reliance on the re- 
sources of his own nature, and of 
lofty iierseverence thi ougli good and 
through evil fortune. The foreigner, 
dazzling ami daring, of singular in- 
tellectual vi\ and of a thirst of 

power \\liieh disdained to be slaked 
but at sources above the ambition of 
all tluj past warriors and statesnum 
of EurojKt. He >\as the first who 
dreamed of fiibrieatiiig anew' the old 
Koman sce])tre, and establi'^hiiig an 
ein]tire of the world. His game w'as 
for a prodigious stake, and for a w hile 
lie played it with )»rodigious fortune. 
He found the moral atmosphere tilled 
with the floating elements of revolu- 
tion ; he colleete*! the ivpublieuu elec- 
tricity, and disclu^rged it on the cusps 
and pinnacles of the European thrones 
with tenibh* effect, lint, from the 
moment when he had <lissipated that 
charm, he lost the seeret of his irre- 
sistible sinmgth. -As the liead of tlie 
great republic, making ojiinion his 
I»reeni*sor, calling on the' old wrongs 
of nations to lev<*l his w ay, ami mar- 
.‘^haling the iicw-boni hopes, the an- 
cient iujurios, and the ardent imagi- 
nations of the continental kingdoms to 
fight his battles; the world lay before 
him, with all its barriers ready to fall 
at the first tread of lii.s horse’s Imof. ' As 
an Emperor, he forged liis own chain. 

Napoleon, the chieftain of repub- 
licanism, might have revolutionized 
Europe ; Napoleon, the monarch, 
narrowed his supremacy to the .sweep 
of liis sword. Like a necroman- 
cer weary of his art, he scattered 
the w'hole treasury of his magnificent 
illusions into ‘Hhin air;” flung away 
his creative wand for a sceptre ; and 
buried the book of his magic “ten 
thousand fathom deep,” to replace it 
only by the obsolete statutes of 
courts, and the weak etiquette of 
governments in decay. Fortunate for 


mankind that he committed this irre- 
coverable error, and was content to 
be the lord of Franco, instead of being 
the sovereign of Opinion ; for his na- 
ture wa.s despotic, and his jiower must 
have finally shaped and massed itself 
into a stupendous tyranny. Still, he 
might have long influenced the fates, 
and long excited the awe and wonder, 
of Europe. W e, too, might have wor- 
shipped his Star, and have forgotten 
the danger of the flaming phenomenon, 
in the rapidity and eccentricity of its 
course, as we saw it eclipsing the old 
luminaries in succession ; until it 
touched our orbit, and visited us in 
conflagration. 

It was .said that Pitt died of a 
tiroken heart, in despair of the pros-, 
jK'Cts of England. The defeat of Aus- 
tciiitz was pronounced his death- 
blow. Wliat thoughts may cluster 
round the sleepless i>illow, who shall 
tell V But no man know England bet- 
tor: none had a bolder faith in her 
pcrsovorance and principle ; none had 
more broadly laid the foundations of 
victory in national honour, I shall 
never be driven into the belief that 
William Pitt despaired of his country. 

He died in the vigour of his genius, in 
tlie proiulc.st struggle of the enijiire, in 
the midst (»f the dcciJest trial which for 
a thonsand years had demanded all the 
faculties (d England. Yet, what man 
within Jiuinan recollection had liv’od 
.so long, if w e are to reckon life not by 
Illy calendar but by triiiinplis ? What 
minister of England, what minister of 
Europe, but himself, was the head of 
his government for three-and-twenty 
years? What man had attained so 
high an European rank? What mind 
had influenced so large an extent of 
Euroiioim interests ? What name was 
so instinctively pronounced bv’ every 
nation, as the first among^ mankind ? 
To have earned distinctions like these, 
was to have obtained all that time 
conld give. Not half a century in 
years, Pitt’s true age was patriarchal. 

I was now but a spectator. My 
connexion w ith public life was broken 
off. Every name with whicli I had 
been associated was swept away ; and 
I stood like a man flung fiom ship- 
wreck upon a shore, where eveiy face 
which he met was that of a stranger. 

I w as still in Parliament, but I felt a 
loathing for public exertions. From 
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babit, I had almost identified office 
ivith the memorable men whom I had 
Been governing so long; and the new 
faces, the new declamation, and the 
new principles, which the ministerial 
change brought before me nightly, 
startled my feelings even less as new 
than as incongrnons. I admitted the 
ability, the occasional intelligence, 
and perhaps even the patriotism of 
the cabinet ; but in those reveries, 
(the natural refuge from a long de- 
bate,) memory so often peopled the 
Treasury Bench with the forms of 
Pitt and his disthiguislicd coadjutors, 
and so completely filled my ear with 
his sonorous periods and high-toned 
principles, that when 1 was roused to 
the reality, I felt as those who hav^ 
seen some groat performer in one of 
Shakspeare's characters, until no ex- 
cellence of his successor can embody 
the conception once nioixi. 

I retired from the tumult of Lon- 
don, and i-etnrned to tastes which I 
had never wholly forgotten ; taking a 
small residence within a few miles of 
this centre of the living worhl, and 
devoting my leisure to the enjoyments 
of that life, which, in the purek days 
of man, w'as given to him as the hap- 
piest, to dress the garden, and keep 
it.” Clotilde in all her tastes joined 
with mine, or rather led them*, with 
the instinctive elegance of a female 
mind, accomplished in every grace of 
education. We read, wrote, walked, 
talked, and pnined our rose-trees and 
gathered our carnations and violets, 
together. She had already given me 
those pledges, which, while they in- 
crease the anxiety, also increase the 
affection, of w'edded life. The educa- 
tion of our children was a new source 
of interest. They were handsome and 
healthy. Their little sports, the growth 
of their young perceptions, and the 
freshness of their ideas, renewed to ns 
both all the delights of society with- 
out their exhaustion; and when, after 
returning from a day spent in the 
noise and bustle of London, I reached 
my rustic gate, heard the cheerful 
voices of the little population which 
rushed down the flowery avenue to 
ding UTOn my neck; and stood at the 
door of my cottage, with my arm 
rouudl the waist of my beautiful and 
foad wife, breathing the evening fra- 
grance of a thonsand blooms, and 


enjoying the cool air, and the purple 
glories of the sky — I often w’ondered 
why men should seek for happiness 
ill any other scene ; and felt gratitude, 
not the less sincere for its being cairn 
and solemn, to the Giver of a lot so 
nearly approaching to human fulness 
of joy. 

But the w'orld rolls on, lot who will 
shimbor among its roses. Tlie political 
Avorld was awoke by a thundor-clap. 
Fox died. lie was just six months 
a mioistor ! Such is auibitiun, such is 
the world. He died, like Pitt, in the 
zenith of Ills powers, with his judg- 
ment improved ami his passions 
mitigated, with the noblest prospects 
of public utility before his eyes, and 
the majestic responsibiiith*s of a Bri- 
tish minister assuming their natural 
rank in hi> cajiac'ious mind. The 
times, too, were darkening; and an- 
other lodestar ” was thus stricken 
from the national hemi>phere, at the 
moment when the nation most wanted 
guidance. 'J’he lights whiidi remained 
were many; but they von* vague, 
fi'oble, and scattered. The “leader of 
the starry host” was gone. 

I cannot trust myself to .speak of 
this distinguished man ; for T w'as no 
Foxite. 1 rcgard(‘d his jiolicy in 
opposition as the pleadingrt of a 
pow'crful advocate, witfi a vast re- 
taining fee. a most comprehensive 
cause, and a most geiuM-ous and con- 
fiding client. Popularity, popular 
claims, and the people, were all thi*ee 
made for him be^’ond all other men ; 
and no advocate" ever pleaded with 
more indefatigable zeal, or more reso- 
lute determination. But, raised to a 
higher position, higher qualities were 
demanded. Whether they might not 
have existed in his nature, waiting 
for the development of time, is the 
question. But time w'a.s not given. 
His task had hitherto been ea.sy. It 
was Bimply to stand as a spectator 
on the shore, criticising the man- 
oeuvres of a stately vessel stniggling 
with the gale. The helm was at last 
put into his hand ; and it was then 
that he felt the difference between 
terra Jimm and the wild and restless 
element which he W'as now to control. 
But be had scarcely set his foot on 
the dock, when he, too, was swept 
away. On such brevity of trial, it is 
impossible to judge. Time might 
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have matured his vigour, while it ex- 
panded his views : matcliless as the 
leader of a party, be might then have 
been elevated into the acknowledged 
leader of a people. The singular 
daring, ardent sensitiveness, and po- 
pular ambition, which made him 
dangcioHs in a privab*. station, might 
then have found thoir nobler employ- 
ment, and been purified in the broad 
and lofty region of ministerial duty, 
lie might have enlarged the partizan 
into the patriot, and, instead of being 
the great leader of a populace, have 
been ennobled into the great guide of 
an emi)irc. 

lint the world never stands still. 
On the day when 1 returned from 
moralising on the vanity of life over 
tlie grave of Fox, I received a letter, 
a trumpet-call to the witVct*, from 
iSIordecai. It was enthusiastic, but 
its enthuvsiasm had now taken a bolder 
diroffion, “ In abandoning Kngland,” 
he told me, “ he had abaiuloiicd all 
minor and p(‘rsonal speculations, and 
was now dealing with the afiUirs of 
kingdoms,’’ This letter ga\e only 
fragments of his views; but it was 
easy to see, that he contompiated 
larger results than he > eritured to trust 
to paper. 

“ You must come and see me here,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ fur it is only here that you 
can see me as 1 over dcMred to be 
seen ; or, in fact, as nature made me. 
In your busy metropolis, I was only 
one of the railUous who were content 
to make a sort of a reptile existence, 
creeping on the ground, and living on 
the chances of the day. Here 1 have 
thrown off my cater] >illar life, and am 
on the wing — a human dragon-fly, if 
you will, darting at a thousand dif- 
ferent objects, enjoying the broad 
sunshine, and S])oediiig through the 
wide ail*. My invincible attachment 
to my nation here finds its natural 
object ; for the sous of Abraham are 
here a people. 1 am a patriarch, with 
my flocks and herds, my shepherds 
and clansmen, the sons of my tribe 
coming to do me honour, and my 
heart swelling and glowing with the 
prospects of national regeneration. 
1 have around me a province, to which 
one of your English counties would 
be but a sheepfold ; a multitude of 
bold spirits, to whom your populace 
would be triflers; a new^ 


elated by their approaching deliver- 
ance, solemnly iudiguant at their 
past oppression, and determined to 
shake the land to its centre, or to re- 
cover their freedom. 

You will speak of this as the 
vision of an old man— come to us, and 
you will sec it a splendid reality. 
But observe, that I expect no miracle. 
1 leave visions to fanatics ; and while 
I acknowledge the Power of Powers, 
which rides in clouds, and moves the 
w'orld by means unknown to human 
weakness, I look also to the human 
means which have their place in push- 
ing on the wheels of the great system. 
The army which has broken down 
the strength of the Continent — the 
force which, like a whirlwind, has 
torn such tremendous chasms through 
the old domains of European power, 
and has torn up so many of the forest 
mouarchs by the root — the French 
legions, the greatest iustnimeut of 
humau change since the Gothic in- 
vaMous, arc now marching direct on 
Poland. 

‘‘ I have seen the man who is at 
ilic head of that army — the most ex- 
traordinary being whom Europe has 
seen for a thousand years — the crown- 
ed basilisk of France. I that 
we must beware of his fangs, of 
the blast of his nostrils, and .the 
flash of his eye. He Is a terrible 
production of nature: but he is on 
our side; and, even if he should 
be finally trampled, he will have 
first done our work. I have had 
an interview with Napoleon ! it was 
long and animated. He spoke to me 
as to the chief man of my nation, 
and I answered him in the spii'it of 
tlie chief man. lie pronounced, that 
the general change, essential to the 
true government of Europe, was in- 
capable of being efiected^ without the 
aid of our people. He* spoke con- 
temptuously of the impolicy by which 
we had been deprived of our privi- 
leges, and declared his determination 
to place us on a height from which we 
might move the world. But it was 
obvious to me, that under those lofty 
declarations there was a burning am- 
bition ; that if wo were to move the 
wwld, it was for him; and that, even 
timn, we W'ere not to move it for the 
monarch of France, but for the in- 
dividual. I saw, that Ite was then the. 
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dreamer. Yet his dream was the ex- 
travagance of genius. In those hope- 
less gi-aspings and wild aspirations, 1 
saw ultimate defeat ; but I saw also 
the nerve and muscle of a gigantic 
mind. In his pantings after iinniea- 
surablc power and imperishable 
dominion, he utterly forgot the bar- 
rier which time throws before the 
proudest step of human genius ; and 
that within a few years liLs head must 
grow' grey, his blood cold, the sword 
be returned to its sheath, and even 
the sceptre full from Ids withering 
hand. Still, in our coiiforeiice, w'c both 
spoke the same language of scorn fur 
human obstacles, of contempt for <110 
narrowness of hiim;^n views, and of 
our resolution to ellcct ohjiTts which, 
in many an after age, sJiould fix the 
eye of the world. lint he spoke of 
immortal things ; relying on mortal 
conjecture and mortal power. I 
spoke of them on sui er grounds. I 
felt them to be the consummation of 
promises which uotldng can abolish : 
to be the ofiTspiiug of power which 
nothing can resist. The foundation 
of his structures was policy, the foun- 
dation of mine w as i)ropliecy. And 
when his shall be .scattered as the 
chaff of the tliroshiiig-lloor, and be 
light as the dust of the balance* ; mine 
shall be deep as the centre, high as 
the heavens, and dazzling a.s the sun 
in his glory.” 

Ill another portion of his letter, he 
adverted to the means by w hich this 
great operation was to be eficefed. 

“ y have been for three days on the 
Vistula, gazing at the march of the 
‘ Grand Army.’ It well de.serve 3 the 
name. It is the mightiest mass of 
power ever combined under one head; 
iialf a million of men. The armies of 
Persia w'ere gatherings of clowns com- 
pared to this incomparable display of 
Boldiersliip f the armies of Alaric and 
Attila were hordes of .savages in com- 
parison ; the armies of ancient Home 
alone approached it in point of disci- 
pline, but the most powerful Roman 
army never reached a fifth of its 
number. I see at this moment before 
me the conquerors of the Continent, 
the brigades which have swept Italy, 
the bayonets and cannon wdiich have 
broken down Austria, and extinguisli- 
ed I^ni8wa.-r-The eagles are now on 
for a niightier prey.” 


This prediction was like the 

prayers of the Homeric hei'oes — 

** One half the gods dispersed in empty 

Poland was not to be liberated ; the 
crisis w'as superb, but the weapon 
was not equal to the blow. It 
was the first iustaiice iu which tho 
French Emperor was found inferior 
to his fortune. With incomparable 
force of intellect, Kapolcon wanted 
giuiideur of mind. It has become 
the custom of later years to deny him 
even .superiority of intellect ; but the 
man who, in a contest open to aU, 
go<is before all — wdio convert.s a repub- 
lic, with all its ardour, haughtiness, 
and pa.'Ssion, into a monarchy at once 
as rigid and magnificent ns an 
()rieutaldespoti.*5in — w lu>, iu a eoiiiitry 
of warriors, make*' himself tlie leading 
w'arrior— who, among the circle w ithin 
circle of the .subtlest political intrigues, 
bafile.s all intrigues, converts them 
into the material (»f lii^ own asceud- 
ency, and makes the .Mil)ile.<i and tho 
boldo.st .^spirits liis in.^trunient.s and 
slaves--hus given .siifiiciem (‘vidence 
of the superiority of his talents. Tho 
conqueror w ho heat down in siicce.s- 
sioii all the great military names of 
J'lurope, must have been a soldier ; 
the negotiator w'ho vau(|uished all 
exi.Nting di])Iuirjacy, and the. statc.''- 
inaii who remodelled the laws, eurh- 
tlie fiery temper, and n'duced to 
discipline the fierct* insiiburdiiuitioii 
ot a j>eople, w hose fir^t victory had 
ermshed the, .^tate, and Itenped the 
ruins of the throim on the sepulcliro 
of their king — must have been 
a negotiator and a state.sman of 
the first rank. Or, if those were not 
the achievements of intellect, by 
what w'ere they done? If they were 
done without it, of what value is iii- 
telh*ct V Kapolcon had then only fouud 

the still superior secret of success ; and 
w'c deny his intellect, simply to give 
him attributes higher than belong to 
human nature — ^No man before him 
dreamed of such success, no man in 
his day rivalled it, no man since his 
day has attempted its renew'al. “ But 
he was fortunate!” What can be 
more childish than to attempt the so- 
Jution of the problem by fortane? For- 
tune is a phantom. Circumstances 
may arise beyond tho conception of 
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man; but where the feebler mind 
yields to circumstances, the stronger 
one shapes, controls, and guides them. 

This man was sent for a great pur- 
pose of justice, and he was gifted with 
the faculties for its execution. An 
act of imperial guilt had been com- 
mitted, of which Europe w'as to be 
purged by penalty alone. The fall 
of Poland was to be made a moral to 
the governments of the earth ; and 
Nai>olcon was to be the fiery brand 
that w'as to imprint the sentence upon 
the foreheads of the great criminals. 
It is in contemplations like these, that 
the spirit of history ministers to the 
A\isdom of mankiiul. Wliatcvcr may 
be the retribution for individuals be- 
yond the grave, justice on nations 
must be done iii this world ; and here 
it will be done. 

Tlio partition of Poland w'as thi‘ 
most coiiipreheiisivo and audacious 
crime of the modern world. It was a 
deliberate insult, at once to the laws of 
nations and to the majesty of the 
great Disjxiser of nations. Aiid never 
fell veiigeanee more immediate, more 
distinct, or more characteri'^tic. The 
capital of Austria twice entered over 
the bodies ofits gallant soldiery ; Unssia 
ravaged and Moscow burnt ; the IViis- 
sian army extinguished by the imvs- 
sacre of Jena, and Prussia in a day 
fettered for years — ^^erc the sninmaiy 
and solemn retribution of Heaven. 
Ilut, when the penalty waspaid, the fate 
of the executioner instantly follow'od. 
Guilt had punished guilt, and justice 
was to be alike doue upon all. Na- 
poleon and his em])irc vanished, as 
the powder vanishes that explodes the 
mine. The ground was broken up ; 
the structures of royalty on its sur- 
face were deeply fractured ; tlic havoc 
W'as complete ; but the fiery deposit 
which had eflected the havoc "was it- 
self scattered into air. 

llis re-establislmient of Poland 
would have been an act of grandeur. It 
would have established a new char- 
acter for the whole Revolution. It 
would have shown that the new spirit 
which had gone forth summoning the 
world to regeneration, was itself re- 
generation ; that it was not a tempter, 
but a restorer ; that all conquest was 
not selfish, and all protestation not 
meant to deceive. If Napoleon had 
given Poland a diadem, and placed it 


on the brow of Koscinsko, he would, 
in that act, have placed on bis own 
brow a diadem wliich no chance of 
the field could have plucked away; an 
imperishable and dazzling answer to 
all the calumnies of his age, and all 
the doubts of posterity. He might 
even have built, in the restoration 
of the fallen kingdom, a citadel for his 
own security in all the casualties of 
empire ; but, in all events, he would 
have fixed in the political heaven a 
star wliich, to the last recollection of 
mankind, w'oiild have thrown light on 
llis sepulchre, and borne his name. 

The fall of the Foxite ministry 
opened the way to a new cabinet, and 
1 resumed my office. But wc march- 
ed ill over ruins. In tlie short period 
of their power, Europe had been shat- 
tered. England hail stood aloof and 
escaxied the shock ; but to stand aloof 
<hcn was her crime— her sympathy 
might ha^ e saved the tottering system. 
Now, all was gone. When we looked 
over the whole level of the Continent, 
we saw blit two thrones — France and 
Russia ; all the rest were crushed. 
They stood, but their structure was 
shattered, stripped of its adornments, 
and ready to crumble down at the 
first blow. England was williout an 
ally. We had begun the war with 
Europe in our line of battle ; tve now 
s!t»od alone. Yet, the spirit of *111© 
nation was never bolder than in tins 
luiur, when a storm of hostility scorn- 
ed to be gathering round us from 
evory quarter of the world. Still, 
there were voices of ill omen among 
oiir leading men. It was said, 
that Franco and Russia had re- 
solved to divide the world between 
them — to monopolize the East and 
tlie West ; to extinguish all the -minor 
sovereignties ; to abolish all the con- 
stitutions ; to turn the wcu’ld into two 
vast menageries, in which the lesser 
monarchie.s should be shown, as caged 
lions, for the pomp of the two lords- 
paramount of the globe. I heard this 
language from philosophers, from ora- 
tors, even fi*om statesmen; but I turn- 
ed to the people, and I found the 
spirit of their forefathers unshaken in 
them still — the bold defiance of the 
foreigner, the lofty national scorn of 
his gasconading, tbe desire to grapple 
more closely with his utmost strength, 
and the willingness, nay, the passion- 
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ate desire, to re^ the cause of Europe 
on their championship alone. 1 never 
heard among the multitude a sound 
of that despair which had become 
the habitual language of Opposition. 
Thej had answered the call to arras 
with national ardour. The land was 
tilled with volimtar>' levies, aud the 
constant cry of the people was— con- 
flict with the enemy, any where, at 
any time, or upon any terms. JMore 
fully versed iu their national history 
than any other European people, they 
remembered, that in every war with 
France, for a thousand years, Eng- 
land bad finished with victory ; that 
she had never sufl'ert*d aiij'one decisive 
defeat in the war; that whore the forces 
of the two nations could come fairly into 
contact, their troops liad always been 
successful ; and that from the moment 
when France venturt‘d to contest the 
empire of the seas, all the battles 
England were triumphs, until the 
enemy was swept from the ocean. 

The new cabinet formed its plans on 
the national confidence, and executed 
them with statesmanlike decision. 
The struggle on the Continent was at 
an end ; but they resolved to gird it 
with a chain of fire. Every port 
was shut up by English guns ; every 
shore was watclied by English eyes. 
Outside this chain, the world w as our 
own. The ocean w^as free ; every sea 
was traversed by our commerce with 
as much security as in the most ]>ro- 
foiiitd peace. The contrast w'it h the Con- 
tinent was of the most striking onhw. 
There all was the dungeon — one vast 
scene of suffering and outcry ; of co- 
ercion and sorrow ; the conscription, 
the confiscation, the licensed plunder, 
the bitter aud perpetual insult. The 
hearts of men died within them, and 
they crept silently to their obscure 
graves. Wounds, poverty, and feroci- 
ous tyranny, the heart-gnawing pangs 
of shame, and the thousand thorns 
which national and conscious degrada- 
tion strews on the pillow of men crushed 
by the iusolencc of a soldiery, wore 
away the haman race; provinces were 
anpoopied, and a generation were 
laid prematurely iu the grave. 

The recffllections of the living world 
will long point to this period as the 
most menacing portion of all history. 

aadent tyrannies were bold, pre- 
asa^^noxui, a^ remorseless monopo- 


lies of power; bnttheirpressarescarce* 
ly descended to the multitude. It crush- 
ed the senator, the patrician, and the 
man of opulence; as the tempest smites 
the tun’ets of the palace, or shatters the 
pinnacles of the mountain range. But 
the despotism of Frauce seai-chcd the 
humblest condition of man. it tyran- 
nized over the cottage, as fiercely as it 
had sw'ept over the tlirones. The Ger- 
mau or Italiau peasant saw Ids son 
torn aw'ay, to pm'ish in some distant 
region, of which ho know no more 
than that it was the grave of the 
thousands and tons of thousands of 
his fellow shepherds and vintagers. 
Tliedes}>otisin of France less resembled 
the domination of man, from which, 
with all its vigilance, there is some hope 
of escape, than the subtlety of a demon, 
which has an evil and a sting for 
every heart, and by which nothing 
can be forgotten, and nothing w ill bo 
spared. In the whole immense circle 
of French dominion, no man could 
lay his head down to rest, with a se- 
curity that he might not be roused at 
midnight, t(» be fiung into a captivity 
from which he. w'as never to return. 
Ko man could look upon liis pro]>erty, 
tJie eantings of his manliood, the 
resource for lu’s age, or the provision 
for his children, without the know- 
ledge that it W’as at the, mercy of the 
plunderer; no man could lm>k upon 
the birth of his diild, without the 
bitter consciousness that another vic- 
tim was })reparjjig for the general 
sacrifice ; nor could see the ripening 
form or intellect of those who were 
given to him by Providence for the 
comfort aud companionship of his ad- 
vancingyears, without ac/imvictioii that 
they would be swept away from him. 
He felt that he would be left imshelter- 
cil and alone ; and that those iu whom 
his life was w’rapt, and w'hom he would 
have gladly given his life to save, 
w ere destined to perish by some Ger- 
man or Hussion bayonet, and make 
their last bed among the swamps of 
the Danube or the snows of Poland. 

I am not now speaking from the 
natural aldiorrenee of the Briton for 
tyranny alone. The proofs are before 
the eye of mankind. Within little more 
than half the first year of 4he Polish 
campaign, three conscriptions, ofeighly 
thousand youths each, were dema^ed 
from France idone. Two hnadred 
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and forty thousand living beings were 
tom from their parents, and sent to 
perish in tlie field, the hospital, and on 
tlie march through deserts where win- 
ter reigns in boundless supremacy ! 

Let the man of England rejoice., that 
tliose terrible inflictions cannot be laid 
on him, and Imj gi-atcful to the freedom 
wiiich protects the most ftivoiircd na- 
tion of mankind. Arbitrary arrest and 
the cx>nscrii)tlon are the two heads of 
the serpent— either would embitter 
the existence of the most prospei’ous 
state of society; they both at this 
hour gnaw' the vitals of the continental 
states ; tliey alienate tiic allegiance, 
and chill the aficctions ; even where 
they are niitigat(‘d by the character 
of "tlie sovereigns, tlicy still remain 
the especial evils which (lie noblest 
patriotism should applj’ all its (‘flbrts to 
extinguish, and the removal of which 
it would be the most illustrious boon 
of i>riiiees to confer upon their ]»eople. 

Jbit the ramparts of that empire of 
slavery and suffering were to be 
shaken at last. 'I'hc breach was to 
bo made and stormed by England; 
Eumpe was to be suimnonetl to 
achieve its own deliverance ; and Eng- 
land was to move at the head of the 
proudest armament that e> er marched 
to conquest, for the liberties of man- 
kind. 

81ie began by a thundor.clap. The 
peace with Russia had laid the Czar 
at the mercy of Erance. Napoleon 
had intrigued to make him a confede- 
rate in the league against mankind. 
Rut the generous nature of the Rus- 
sian monarch shrank from the conspi- 
racy, and tlie secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit w'ere divulged to the 
Britisli cabinet. I shall not now' say 
from w'hat authority they came. ; but 
the confidence was spontaneous, and 
the eflV^ct decisive. Those Articles 
contained the outline of n plan for com- 
bining all the fleets of subject Europe, 
and pouring the final vengeance of w’ar 
on onr shores. Tlie right w'ing of that 
treme^ndousarmament was tobeformed 
of the Danish and Russian fleets. 
This confederacy must be broken up, 
or we must see a hundred and eighty 
ships of the line, freighted with a 
French and Russian army, at the 
mouth of the Thames. There was 
not a moment to be lost, if we were 
to act at all ; for a Frdhch force was 
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already within a march of the Great 
Belt, to garrison Denmark. The 
question wa3 debated in council, in 
all its bearings. All were fully aware 
of the hypocritical clamour which 
would be raised by the men who 
were lending themselves to every 
atrocity of France. Wo were not 
less prepared for the furious decla- 
mation of that professor of universal 
justice, and protector of the rights of 
neutral nations — the French Emperor. 
But the necessity was irresistible ; the 
act was one of self-defence ; and it 
was executed accordingly, and with 
instant and incomparable vigour. A 
fleet and anny were dispatched tojtbc 
Jialtic. An assault of three days gave 
the Danish fleet into our hands. The 
<*x)nfederacy w as broken up by the 
British batteries ; and the armament 
returned, with twenty sail of the 
enemy’s line, as trophies of the best 
planned and boldest cjLpedition of 
tlie w'ar. 

Napoleon raged ; but it was at 
finding that England could show a 
promptitude like his own, sanctioned 
by a betUn* cause. Denmark com- 
plained pathetically of the infringe- 
ment of peace, before she had “ com- 
pleted her preparations for war;” 
but ever}' man of political under- 
standing. even in Denmark, rejoiced 
at her being disburdened of a fleet, 
whose subsistence impoverished her 
revenues, and whose employment 
could only have involved her in fatal 
hostilitie.s with Britain. Russia -was 
loudest ill her indignation, but a smile 
w as mingled w'ith her frowm. Her 
statesmen w’ere secretly rejoiced to 
be relieved from all share in the fear- 
ful enterprise of an cuconuter with 
the fleets of England, and her Sm- 
peror was not less rejoiced to find, 
that she had still the gagacity and 
the courage which could as little be 
baflled as subdued, and to which the 
powers of the North tlicmsolves might 
look for refuge in the next struggle 
of diadems. 

iThis was but the dawning of the 
day ; thfe sun was soon to rise. Yet, 
public life has its difficulties in pro- 
portion to its height. As Walpole 
said, tliat no man knows the human 
heart but a minister; so no man 
knows the real difficulties of office, 
but the man of office. Lures to 
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his passions, temptations to his inte- 
grity, and alarms to his fears, are 
jKirpetually acting on his sense of 
honour. To make a false step is the 
most natural tiling in the world under 
all those impulses ; and one false step 
ruins him. The rumour reached me 
that there were dissensions in the 
cabinet ; and, though all was smooth 
to the eye, I had soon sufficient proof 
that the intelligence was true. A 
])romincnt member of the administra- 
tion was the object of the intrigue. 
He was an intelligent, high-spirited, 
and straightforward man, open in 
language, if the language was not of 
the most elas>ic onler ; and bold in 
his conceptions, if those conceptions 
were not formed on the most accom- 
plished knowledge, lie had attained! 
his high position, partly by public 
services, but still more by connexion. 
It was impossible to refuse respect to 
his general powers, but it was equally 
impossible to deny the intellectnal 
superiority of his comiietitor. The 
contrast which they iui seiited in the 
House was decisive of their talents 
for debate. Widlc the one spoke his 
miud with the imcultured cxpn'ssions 
of the momeut ; the other never ad- 
dressed the House but uitli tlic 
polished and pointed diction of the 
orator. lie was the mo.st accom- 
plished of debaters. — Always pre- 
pared, always piiiigciit, often power- 
ful. Dhstingnislicd in early life by 
scholarship, he hiid brought all the 
finer spirit of his studies into the 
business of public life. He w as the 
delight of the Hou.se ; and the bound- 
less applause which followed his elo- 
quence, and paid an involuntary tri- 
bute to his mastery of public affairs, 
not#mnaturally stimulated his ambi- 
tion to possess that leading official 
rank to which ho seemed called by 
the riglit of nature. The rivalry at 
length became open and declared ; it 
had been felt too deeply to die away 
among the casual impressions of pub- 
lic life; it had been suppressed too 
long to be forgiven on cither side ; 
and the crisis was evidently approach- 
ing in which it was necessary to take a 
part with either of those gifted men. 

I seldom spent more anxious hours 
in the coarse of an anxious life, than 
during the period of this deliberation. 
I ^ all the fifiscinations of the man 


of genius. On the otlier hand, I re- 
spected all the solid and manly quali- 
ties of his opponent. In a personal 
view, the issue of the contest W'as 
likely to produce evil to my own 
views. 1 was still a depeudont upon 
fortune. 1 had new ties and interests, 
w hich made official income more im- 
portant to me day by day. In the 
iali of the administration I must fol- 
low tlie general fate. — In making my 
decision w’ith the unsuccessful candi- 
date for power, 1 must go tlown along 
with him ; and the ♦iuiins of the eom- 
jMititors were so equally balanced, 
aud both were so distinguished, that 
it was bewond all conjecture to caU-u- 
late the result. I, too, w as not without 
many a tcmiptution to perplex my 
Judgment. The rivalry had at length 
become public, and the friends (d’ 
each w'ere active in securing opinions 
among the holders of office. The 
whole was a lottery, but with my 
political existence dej)endont on my 
escaping a blank, in this dilemma 1 
cousiilted my oracle, CMotilde. Her 
quick intelligence decided for me at 
onee. “ You must n*sign,” said she. 

You value both : you cannot side 
with either without" olfeiiding their 
feelings, or, what I uku'O regard, dis- 
tres>iiig your own. IJoth are imui 
of intelligence and honour, aud they 
will imderstand jour iuoli\es and re- 
spect them, 'lo retain otlieo i» im- 
juxsible.” 

*’ Hut, Clotilde, how can I bear the 
tboiight of reducing you aud my in- 
fants to the discomforts of a narrow 
income, and tlic obscurity of a life of 
rctirciucnlV " 

‘‘ A thousand times bettor, than you 
could endure the thought of retaining 
office against yourjudgment, or taking 
a part against a friend. Follow the 
impressions of your ow*ii generous 
nature, and you will bo dearer than 
ever to Clotilde— even though it con- 
demned us all to the deepest obscu- 
rity.” I'cars gushed into her eyes as 
she spoke the words ; and in her 
heart she was evidently less of the 
heroine than in her language: the 
children had come playing round her 
feet at the moment ; and the family 
picture of the reverse in our fortunes, 
filled with this cluster of young faces, 
unconscious of the chance which lay 
before them, "was too severe a triu 
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for a mother’s fcelinfjs. ,Hcr tears 
flowed abundantly, and the beating of 
her heart sliowcd the anguish of her 
sacrifice, lint she still persisted In 
her determination. As I took leave of 
her to go down to the House, her last 
words, as she pressed my hand, were — 
“Resign, and leave the rest to fortune.” 

A motion on the .subject of the ri- 
val claims had beeu appointed for the 
evening ; and the premier was to open 
the debate. 'I’he llouse w’as crowded 
at an early hour ; and as my sorvicx'..s 
were re(iuired in the discussion, I 
postponed the communication of my 
resolve, until the division should an- 
nounce that my labours were at an 
end. Rut the hour passed away in 
routine business. Still, the premier 
did not apjiear. The anxiety grew 
excessive. At length whispers ran 
ronnd the benches, of a rencounter be- 
tween the two distinguished indivi- 
duals ; and, like all rumours of this na- 
ture, the results w ore pronounced to be 
of the most alarming kind. I’lic con- 
sternation w’ns gradually mitigated by 
the annonneoment that one ot the 
eombatants remained unhurt, but that 
the other had recoil ed a mortal wound. 
The House w'as speedily deserted; and 
all rushed out to ascertain the truth 
of this melancholy iiitelligonce. Yet, 
nothing w’as to be gatli(*red among the 
numberless rey)orts of the night, and 
I returned home harassed almost into 
fever. The inornitig (piietecl the ge- 
neral alarm. The wound was dan- 
gerous, but not mortal ; and both com- 
batants had sent in their resignation. 
It w'^as accepted by royalty ; and be- 
fore another niglit fell, I w^as sent for 
by tlie premier, and offered one of the 
vacant offices. 

Such are the chances of public life. 
The lottery had beeu drawn, and mine 
was a prize. 'With what feelings I 
returned on that niglit to m3’ firesiile; 
with what >velconie J w’as received by 
my gentle, yet heroic, wife ; or with 
what e3'es I glanced upon my infants, 
as tliey came to ask the patenial kiss 
and blessing before they parted for 
their pilIow'.s, I leave to those who know 
the rejoicing of the heart, to conceive. 

Those events had shaken the minis- 
try, as dissensions always have done ; 
and it still cost nsmany a severe strug- 
gle to resist the force of Opposition com- 
bined with the clamours of the country. 


England and France now presented a 
spectacle unexampled in the annals of 
hostilities; engaged in a war which 
seemed interminable — both deter- 
mined to conquer or perish ; both im- 
jielled by the most daring courage ; yet 
neither able to indict the slightest blow 
upon the other, wdth but fifteen miles 
between. France w^as nearer to Rus- 
sia, nay, was nearer to the remotest 
extremity of Asi^ than to England. In 
the midst of the fierce.st war, both pre- 
seiwcd the attitude of the most pro- 
found peace. The lion and the tiger, 
couching on the opposite sides of some 
impassable ravine, each w atching the 
fiery e3'es and naked fangs of the 
other, w’ould have been the natural 
emblems of this hopeless thirst of en- 
counter between the tw'o most power- 
ful and exaspcralednationsof the earth. 

It is no superstition to trace those 
events to a higher source than man. 
The conclusion of this vast conflict 
was alread3’ w ritten, in a record above 
the .‘ill ort- sigh ted vision and infirm 
memory of our nature. In all the 
earlier guilt of Europe, France has 
beeu the allotted punisher of the Con- 
tinent ; and England the allotted 
punisher of France. I make no pre- 
sumptuous attempt to explain the 
reason ; but tJie process is incon tes- 
table. 'VVlieii jnivate profligac3’ com- 
bines with some atrocious act of public 
vice to make the crimes of the Conti- 
nent intolerable, Franco is sent forth 
to carry fire and swoni into its boun- 
daries, to crush its armies in the field, 
to sack its cities, and to decimate its 
population. Then comes the penalty 
of the punisher. The crimes of France 
demand i)urgation. The strength of 
England is summoned to this stem 
duty, and France is scourged ; her 
military pride is broken ; her ])o.wer is 
paralysed ; peace follow s, and Europe 
rests for a generation. The process 
has been so often renewed, and has 
been completed with such irresistible 
regularity, tlnat the principle is a law. 
The period for this consummation was 
now come once more. 

I w’as sitting in my library one eve- 
ning, w’hen a strnngcV was introduced, 
who had brought a letter from the 
officer commanding our squadron on 
the Spanish coast. He was a man of 
noble presence, of stately staf nre, and 
with a countenance exhibiting all the 
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vivid expression of the South. He 
was a Spanish nobleman from the 
Astnrias, and deputed by the authori- 
ties to demand suooonrs in the na- 
tionai rising against the common ene- 
my, Napoleon. I was instinctively 
struck by the measureless value of re- 
sistance ill a country which ojicucd to 
ns the whole dank of France ; but the 
intelligence was so wholly unexpected, 
so entirely beyond calciilation, and at 
the same time so pregnant with the 
highest results to England, that I was 
long incredulous. I was prepared to 
donbt the involuntary exaggeration of 
men .who had every thing at stake; 
the feverish tone of minds embarked 
in the most formidable of all struggles; 
and even the passion of the south- 
era in every event and object, of force 
.suilicieut to arouse him into action. 
But the Asturian was firm in his as- 
surances. clear and consistent in his 
views, and there was even a candour 
in his confession of the unprepared 
State of his country, which added 
largely to my contidence. Our dialogue 
was, 1 believe, unprecedented for t!ie 
plainness of its enquiries and rt*plics. 
it was perfectly Lacediemoiiian. 

“ What roguliir force can Spain 

bring into the field V ” 

“ None.” 

“ What force has Napoleon in Spain 
at this moment V ” 

“ At least two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and those in the high- 
est state of equipment and discipline.” 

“ And yet you venture to resist?” 

“ AVe have resisted, we shall resist, 
and we shall beat them.” 

** In w'hat state are your for- 
tresses ? ” 

“ One half of them in the hands of 
the French, and the other half, with- 
out garrisons, provisions, or even 
guns ; still, Sve shall beat tltem.” 

“ Are not the French troops in pos- 
session of all the provinces V ” 

“ Yes.” 

*♦ Are they not in fact masters of 
the country ? ” 

“ No." 

“ How am I to reconcile those 
statements ? ” 

** The French are masters by day ; 
the Spaniards are masters by night." 

** Bnt yon have none of the ele- 
ments of national government. You 
have lost jranr king.” 


“ So much the better," 

** Your princes, nobles, and court.” 
“ So much the better.” 

“ Even your prime minister and 
whole administration are in the hands 
of the enemy.” 

“ Beat of all ! ” said the respondent, 
with a frown like a thuiulcr-cloud. 

What resource, then, have you ? ” 

“ The people ! ” exclaimed the 
Spaniard, in a tone of superb defiance. 

** Still — powerful as a united j»eo- 
ple are— before you can call upon a 
Britisli government to embark in such 
a contest, it mnst bo shown that the 
people are capable of acting together ; 
that they are not separated by the 
jealousies which proverbially divide 
your country.” 

“ Sefior Ingleso,” said the Don, 
with a Ccn antic curl of the lip, ‘‘ 1 
.see, that Si)aiu has not been neglected 
among the studios of your high .sta- 
tion. But Spain is noi to be studied 
In books. Sl»e is not to be .skclclifd, 
like a fragment of a Moorish castle, 
and carried off in a portfolio. Europe 
knows nothing of her. You miust pafjs 
the Pyr(‘nc<\s to conceive her exis- 
tence. She lives on ]>rmciples totally 
distinct fi»m those of all otiier nations ; 
and France will shortly find, tliat she 
never made a greater mistake than 
wiien .she thought, that even the 
Houtlieru slope of the Tyrenoes wa.s 
like the northcni." 

“But,” said I, “the disunion of jour 
prorfneos, the extinct ion of your army, 
and the cajdure of your executive 
government, must leave the country 
nak(Ml to invahiou. The contest may 
be gallant, but the hazard must l>e 
formidable. To sustain a war against 
the disciplined troojLs of France, and 
the daring determination of its niler, 
would rtHpiire. a new' age of miracle.” 
TheSj>aniard bit hi.« Up, and was silent. 
“At all events, your proposals do 
honour to the si)irit of your country, 
and 1 shall not be the man to throw 
obstacles in yonr way. Draw up a 
memoir ; state your means, your ob- 
jects, and your intentions, distinctly ; 
and 1 shall lay it before the goveni- 
ment witliout delay.” 

“ Sefior Inglese, it shall be done. 
In that memoir, 1 shall simplysay that 
Spain has sU ranges of mountains, 
ail impregnable, and tiiat the Spanish 
people are resolved to defend them ; 
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that the country is one vaet natural 
fortress; that the Spanish soldier can^ 
sleep on the sand, can live on the 
simplest food, and the smallest quan- 
tity of that food; that he can mai-ch 
fifty miles a-day ; that he is of the 
same blood with the conquerors of the 
Moors, and with the soldiers of Charles 
V. ; and that he requires only disci- 
pline and leaders to equal the glory 
of his forefathers.” llis fine features 
glanced with manly exultation. 

“ Still, before I can bring your 
case before the couutiy, we must be 
enabled to have an answer for the 
objections of the legislature. Your 
l)roviuces arc scarcely less hostile to 
eacfi other than they are to the enemy. 
SVhat plan can unite tliein in one sys- 
tem of defence? and, without that union, 
how can resistance be cflcctual? ” 

“ Spain stands alone,” was the 
n‘ply. “ Her manners, her feelings, 
and her people, have no examples in 
Europe. Her war will have as little 
similarity to the wars of its goveni- 
meiits. It will be a war, not of ar- 
mies, but of the shepherd, of the arti- 
ficer, the muleteer, the contrabandist 
— a war of all classes, the peasant, 
the ]>riest, the noble, nay, the beggar 
on the highway. But tliis was the 
w^ar of her ancestors, the war of the 
Asturias, which cleared the country 
of the Moors, and will clear it of the 
French. All Spain a mass of hosti- 
lity, a living tide of unqiiencli.able ha- 
tred and consaniing lire — the French 
battalions, pouring over the Pyrenees, 
will be like battalions poured into the 
ocean. They will be engulfed ; they 
will never return. Our provinces are 
divided, but they have one invincible 
bond — abhorrence of theFrench. Even 
their division is not infirmity, bnt 
strength. They know so little of each 
other, that even the conquest of one 
half of Spain would be scarcely felt 
by the rest. This will be a supreme 
advantage in the species of war which 
we contemplate — a war of desultory 
but perpetual assaults, of hostilities 
that cease neither night nor day, of 
campaigns that know no distinction 
between summer and winter — a war in 
which no pitched battles will be fought, 
but in which every wall will be a ram- 
part, every hollow of the hills a camp, 
every mountain a citadel, every road- 
side, and swamp, and rivnlet, the 


place of an ambuscade. We shfdl 
have no battalions and brigades, we 
require no tactics ; our sole science 
will be, to kill the enemy wherever he 
can be reached by bullet or knife, 
until we make Spain thw tomb of in- 
vasi<Hi, and her very name an omen, 
and a ruin, to the tyrant on the 
French throne.” 

The councils of England in the crisis 
were worthy of her ancient name. It 
was resolved to forget the long inju- 
ries of which Spain had been the in- 
strument, during her passive submis- 
sion to the arrogance of her ally and 
master. The Bourbons were now 
gone ; the nation was disencumbered 
of that government of chamberlains, 
maids of honour,' and duennas. It 
was to be no longer stifled in the per- 
fumed atmosphere of court boudoirs, 
or to be chilled in the damps of the 
cloister. Its natural and noble pro- 
portions were to be left unfettered and 
undisguised by the formal fashions of 
past centuries of grave frivolity and 
decorous degradation. Tlie giant was 
to rise refreshed. The Samson was 
to resume bis primal purpose ; he was 
no longer to sleep in the lap of his 
Delilah ; the national fame was before 
him, and, breaking his manacles at one 
bold effort, he was thenceforth to stand, 
as nature had moulded him, i>owerfui 
and prominent among mankind. 

These were dreams, but they were 
high-toned and healthy dreams — the 
anticipations of a great country ac- 
customed to the possession of free- 
dom, and expecting to plant national re- 
geueration whereverit set foot upon the 
soil. The cause of Spain was univer- 
sally adopted by the people, and was 
welcomed by Parliament with accla- 
mation ; the appointment of a minister 
to represent the cabinet in Spain was 
decided on, and this distingtrishcdcom- 
mission was pressed upon my personal 
sense oMuty by the sovereign. My 
oflicial rank placed me above ambas- 
sadorships, but a service of this order 
had a superior puq^ose. It was a 
mission of the country, not of the 
ministei. 1 was to be the instroment 
of an imperial declaration of good-will, 
interest, and alliance to a whole 
people. 

In emother week, the frigate which 
conveyed me was flying before the 
breeze, along (be irou-bomid shore 
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of Galicia; the brightest and most 
burning of skies was over my head, the 
most billowy of seas was dashing and 
foaming round me, and my eye was 
in continual admiration of the noble 
mountain basriers which, in a thousand 
shapes, guard the western coast of 
Spain from the oceau. At length the 
bay of Corunna opened before us ; our 
anchor dropped, and I made my first 
step on the most picturesque shore, • 
and among the most original ])eo]>lc, 
of Europe. iMy destination was Mad- 
rid; but it was cssenthil that I should 
ascertain all the facts in my power 
from the various pro vinciar govern- 
ments as I passed along ; and 1 thus 
obtained a more ani|)le knowledge of 
the people thau could have fallen to 
the lot of the ordinary traveller. 

I consulted with their juntas, I was 
present at their festivals, 1 rode 
with their hidalgos, and I marched 
w-ith their troops. One of the 
peculiarities which, as an English- 
man, has alw’ays interested hu* in 
foreign travel is, that it brings ns 
back to a period different from the 
existing age at lioino. All descend- 
ing from a common stock, every na- 
tion of Europe has made a certain 
advance ; but the advance has been 
of different degrees. Five lnuidj*ed 
years ago, they were all nearly* alike. 
In the 5»etherlauds, I continually felt 
myself carried back to the days of the 
Protectorate ; I saw nearly the same 
costume, the same formality of ad- 
dress, and the same habits of domestic 
life. In Germany, I went back a cen- 
tury further, and saw the English 
primitive style of existence, the same 
stiff architecture, the same mingling 
of stateliucss and simplicity, not for- 
getting the same homage to the “ di- 
vine right of kings.” In Spain, I 
found my self in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and but for the language, the 
heat, and the brown visage^arouud 
me, could have imagined myself in 
England, in the days when “ barons 
bold” still exercised the rights of 
feudalism, when gallant archers killed 
the king^s deer without the, king's 
permission, and when the priest was 
the lawgiver of the land. 


Day by day, I saw the pilgrim 
making his weary way from shrine to 
•shrine; the landowner caracoling his 
handsome horse over wdld heaths and 
half-made highways— that horse ca- 
parisoned with as many fantastic 
trappings as the charger of chivaliy, 
ami both horse and rider fonniiig no 
feeble representation of the knight 
bound oil adventure. I saw the 
monastery of our old time.s, exhibiting 
all its ancient solidity, steniness, and 
pomp ; w itli its hundred brelhreii ; its 
crowd of sallow, silent domestics ; its 
solemn service; and even w’ith its 
beggars crowding and quarreling for 
their daily dole at it.s gate. The face 
of the country seemecl to have been 
unchanged .since tlie first inva.sioii of 
the Vh^igotlis : — iinnicnse, er>ininons, 
groM'ii barren from the, absence of all 
cultivatiiui ; vast, dreary sheep-walks; 
villages, few, rude, and thinly peoj»led ; 
tlie absence of all enclo.'^iiivs, and a 
general look ofloneline.^s, \\liicb, how- 
ever, I could have scarcely imagined 
in England at any perioci since the 
Heptarchy. Yet, those wild uastes 
were often interspcrscMl with delicious 
spots ; wh(*re, after toiling half the 
day over a desert wild a.s Aral)ia, the 
travtiJler suddenly stooil on tlie brink of 
.'iomc sweet and .secluded valley, where 
the eye re.sted on almost tropical 
luxuriance— all the shrub.s and blo.s- 
soms 'which require so much shelter 
in our rougher climate, tiourkshing in 
the open air ; hedges of myrtle and 
jessamine ; huge olives, and prim- 
eval viue.s, spreading, in all the 
prodigality of nature, over the 
rocks ; parasite )>lants clothing the 
oaks and elms witli drapciy* of all 
colours, floating in every breath of 
wind ; and, most delicious of all, in 
the fiery centre of Spain, streams, 
wol as ice and clear as crystal, gush- 
ing and glancing away through the 
depths of the valley ; sometimes glit- 
tering in the sun, then plunging into 
shade, then winding along, seen by 
starts, like silver snakes, until they 
were lost under sheets of copse and 
foliage, unpmned by the hand of man, 
and which seemed penetrable only by 
the bird or the hare. 
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At the conclusion of the antobio- 
gra^ihy prefixed to his fonner scries of 
Essays, pnbl ished some years since, Mr 
Waterton announced tliat lie then “put 
away the pen not to be used again ex- 
cept in self-defence.” That this resolu- 
tion lias been departed from, from what- 
ever motive, will be matter for congi*a- 
liilation to most, if not all, of the readers 
of the “ Wandciings” and “ Essays;” 
nnd the volume liefore us derives an 
additional interest from its being an 
unsolicited donation to the widow of 
his deceased friend, ^Ir Loudon, the 
well-known naturalist. Methinks the 
author would not have done amiss iu 
continuing, both to this and the for- 
mer scries of essays, the peculiarly 
apjiropriate title under which his first 
lucubrations were given to the world : 
since veritable Wamhrinys they arc 
over every imaginable variety of bub- 
[cct and climate, from caymans in the 
Esseqnibo to the blood of St Januarins 
at Kaples ; schemes for the banish- 
ment of llanoverhn rats (Mr W. never 
allows this voracious intruder a British 
ienizenship) in Yorkshire., and for 
averting the iirojectcd bunishincnt of 
tlic rooks in {Scotland. Among the 
iiin using omnium pathirwn intor- 
[iiinglcd W’itii the valuable ornitholo- 
i^ical information in the present vo- 
lume, w'e find dissertations on the 
gigantic rasjiboiTics, now, alas! no. 
more produced in the ruined garden of 
VA^^alton Hall — on the evils of tight 
dices, tight lacing, and stiff cravats — 
Dll the natural history of that cxtinct- 
L)y-Iaw variety of the human species 
called the chimneysweeper— and last, 
not least, on that of the author him- 
self, in the continution of his unique 
lutobiography ; nnd wc rejoice to find 


him, though now'close upon his grand 
climacteric, still able to climb a treo* 
by the aid of toes which have never 
been cramped by tight shoes, witli 
all th« vigour, if not all the agility, of 
#is lusty youth, breathing hostility 
against no living creature except Mr 
Swainson and Sir Robert Peel — the 
little love he already bore to the latter 
for framing the oath of abjuration for 
Catholics*not being greatly augmented 
by the imposition of the income-tax — 
aud still maintaining in Walton Park 
an inviolable asylum for crows, hawks, 
owls, and all the generally proscribed 
tribes of the feathered race. 

The continuation of the autobio- 
graphy is taken np from the publica- 
tion of the first volume of essays iu 
18:17, and consists chiefly of the nar- 
rative of adventures by land and perils 
by sea, in aiw expedition with hLs 
family, by the route of Holland and 
the Rhine, to the sunny shores of 
Italy. But the intervening period 
was not without incidents worthy of 
record. By a judicions system of 
pavement joined with Roman cement, 
and drains secured at the mouths by 
iron grates, “ Charles Waterton, in 
the year of grace 18.‘59, cflbctually 
cleared the premises at Walton Hail 
of every Hanoverian rat, young and 
old , . . and if I were to oflei* 
L.20 sterling money for the capture of 
a single individual, in or about any 
part of the premises, not one could he 
procured.” Not long after this me- 
morable achievement, a case of hydro- 
phobia in Nottingham promised to 
afford him an opportunity of trying 
the virtues of the famous 
poison, as a cure for this dreadful and 
hitherto unconquerable malady. The 
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solemnly abjure any intention to snb- 
irert the present Church Estabhshment within this realm,* fkc. In framing that 
ibommable oath, I don t believe that Sir Robert Peel cared one fig’s-end whether 
Jie souUf a Catholic went up, after death, to the King of BrightnSs or descended 
^ the King of Brimstone. His only aim seems to have been to seenre to the 
j^huroh by law established the full possession of fhe loaves and fishes.**— jEirsayr, 
ist senes, p. Ifii * 
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difficulties and dangers encountered in 
the search for this potent narcotic 
througli the wilds of Guiana^ and the 
subsequent, experiments on the aas 
Wouralia^ which, after being appa- 
*Tently deprived of life by its influence, 
was revived by the inflation of the 
lungs with a blowpipe, and lived 
twenty-four years in clover at 'WJjiUon, 
are familiar to the readers of the 
detings — but its ])rcsamcd efficacy in 
cases of hydrophobia was not destined 
to be tested in the present instance, 
as the patient had expu’ed before Mr 
W.’s arrival. Its powers n erc, how- 
ever, exhibited in the prcsHOUco of a 
scientific assemblage: — one of tw'o 
asses operated upon, though restored 
at the time, died on the third day, the 
"'other was perfectly recovered by the 
process of artificial respiration, and 
“ every person present seemed con- 
vinced that the virulence of the W(»u- 
rali poison was completely under the 
command of tlie operator . . . 
and that it can be safely applied to a 
human being labouring under hydro- 
phobia!” Now this inference, with 
all due deference to Mr AVaterton, ap- 
pears to partake not a little of the 
non sequitur; and unless the modus 
operandi by wiiich relief is to be ol>- 
tained during the suspensidn of vitality 
thus produced is more clearly ex- 
plained, w’C doubt whetlicr many a[»- 
plications will be made for “ the. 
scientific assistance of iMr (4ibson of 
the General Hospital at Xottiiigham, 
to give the sufTerer a chance of saving 
his life by the supposed, though yet 
untried, efficacy of the AVourali poison, 
which, w'orst come to the worst, 
wonld, by its sedative qualities, render 
death calm and composed, and free 
from pain.” Satisfied, however, with 
the som^hat equivocal result of this 
experiment, Mr AVaterton resumed 
his preparations for departure, and 
having called up the gamekeeper, 
and made him pi*omise, as he valued 
his place, that ho W’ould protect all 
’ hawks, crows, herons, jays, and mag- 
pies,” sailed from Hull for Rotterdam 
with his two sisters-in-law and his 
son, a boy eleven 3 'ears of age. 

E ^ Mr Watertou’s Catholic sympathies 
; far the Belgian revolt, “ for real liberty 
in r^igious matters,” and his lamcn- 
tatiODS ov^ the ma^ificont churches 
itt Holland, Stripped of their pictures 


and ornaments on the change of reli- 
gion, do not prevent his feeling very 
favourably disposed tow ardsthe Dutch 
and their country, “ the uniformity of 
which, and the even tenor of their 
tempers, appear as if one had been 
made for the other.” The protection 
extended to the stork, which builds 
witliont fear in the heart of their 
towns, gives them an additional claim 
on his good-will; and “ would but our 
country gentlemen put a step to tlie 
indiscriminate slaughter of- birds 1 iy 
their ruthless gamekeepers, we should 
not have to visit Holland to see the 
true habits of the stork, nor roam 
through (Germany to enjoy the soar- 
ing of tlie kitc~a bird once very 
common in this i)art of York^llire, 
but now a total stranger to it.’’ The 
progi*essi\e extinction of so many of 
the larger species of birds once indi- 
genous to England before the progress 
of drainage and clearing, ha^ long 
been a subject of regret not only to 
the naturalist but the sportsman. Of 
the stately bustard, once the orna- 
ment of all our (kovns, scarce a soli- 
tary straggler now remains-— the crane, 
as well lu the stork, whieli onco 
abounded in the fen districts, ha.'- to- 
tally disappeared; and tlioiigb the 
succe.«s wliich lia.s attended the at- 
tempts t<f rc-introduee the capercail- 
zie in Scotland has restored to one 
of our lo.^-t species, itisiiiiich to bo 
feared Unit unless Mr AVatertun’s 
example, in converting liLs i)ark into 
a sanctuary, be followed by other 
eoimtiy gentlemen of ornitluilogical 
tastes, tlic raven, the crow', and the 
larger species of hawks, in whose 
preservation no one is interested, and 
wdiich arc already becoming rara: aves 
in the agricoltural districts, will 
eventually disai^jicar from the Riitlsh 
Fauna. 

The great influx of English into 
Belgium, while scarce any are to be 
found in Holland, is attributed, pro- 
bably with reason, to the national 
love of sight-Eccing, which finds gra-i 
tification in the cci’emonics and deco- 
rations of the Belgian churches — “up 
and dowui which crowds of English 
are for ever sauntering. , . . . 
* How have you got ovqr your time 
to-day.?’ I said one afternoon to an 
acquaintance, who, like Mr Noddy’s 
eldest son in Sterne, waa travelling 
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tlirougli Europe at a prodigious speed, 
and liad very little spare time on his 
hands. He said he had knocked off 
thirteen churches that irioming!” 
The headquarters of tlic English re- 
sidents appear to be at Hrnges, and 
Mr AVaterton Iiigidy approves of the 
selection “ Did iny habits allow me 
to prefer streets to M Oods and green 
fields, I could retire to Bruges, and 
there end my days.” But after visit- 
ing the convent of English nuns, 
where some of the ladies of Mr AVa- 
terton’s family had received their 
education, and the portrait of “ that 
regal profligate. Charles II.’’ (Mr 
"IVaterton’s love of truth here gets the 
better of his .ancestral predilections 
for the house of Stuart) in the hall of 
the ancient society of archers, of which 
lie was a member dining his exile, 
the travellers continued their route 
by Ghent and along the valley of the 
JMeu'^e, *• which, on a fuie warm day in 
July, a]ipears as rich and beautiful as 
any valley lam well be^^oii this side of 
ancient Parai!i>e,'’ to Aix-la-Chapellc. 
At thisfainous Pni'-shuiM atcring-pl.aco 
MrWaterton fonnd much t(» move his 
bile, not only in the .sight of ladies ri.sk- 
ing their fortunesatthe public gjiming- 
tables aptlionse«l and ]>rotecled hy 
governnieiil, but in the folly of the 
valetudinarians, who perversely coun- 
teract the bom licial effects of the 
waters by “ resorting to the s«//c«d- 
?mu{ffer, and there partaking of all 
the luxuries from the cornucopia of 
Epicurus, Bflcclius, and Cen-.s.” He 
derived some consolation, however, 
from the contemplation of the magni- 
ficent and varied pro.speet from the 
wooded heights of the Louisberg above 
the towTi ; and the sight, on his last 
visit, of a pair of ravens circling over 
liis head in aerial revolutions, and 
then winging tlicir way toward.s the 
forest of Ardennes, aw'akcned recol- 
lections of home, «'ind ** of tlierasciflly 
cobbler who ^eaccrated the Sunday 
morning by robbing the last raven’s 
nest in this vicinity.” At Freyburg 
they encountered a phenomenon, in the 
shape of a poetical German waiter — 
and a poet, too, in the English lan- 
guage, though he had never been in 
England, nor much among English ; 
bnt the waiter’s effusions, the subject 
of which tvas the cathedral of Frey- 
burg, were never destined to jeach 


England, but now lie, with the rest 
of Mr AVaterton’s travelling goods and 
chattels, in the ivreck of the Pollux, 
at the bottom of the Mediterranean 
sea. 

Tlie passage of the Alps disap- 
pointed our traveller’s hopes of find- 
ing among their heights some of the 
rarer European birds: — “the earth 
appeared one huge barren w'astc, and 
the he.avens produced not a single in- 
habitant of air.” On descending the 
Eoutheni side of the mountains, they 
at length received ocular demonstra- 
tion of their being really in Itah^, by 
obsendng a matronly-looking woman 
engaged in certain offices touching the 
long black liair of her daughter, 
w'liich showed that combs were sttil 
as scarce a.s w hen Horace stigmatized 
the “ incom})tiim caput” of Canidia; 
and the iieoossity of lavender w'ater, 
to pass with thing like comfort 
through the towns and villages w'hich 
looked so enchanting at a distance in 
the midst of their olive groves and 
cypresses, is feelingly commented up- 
on. Bnt before entering Horae, w’c 
must give Mr Waterton’s own account 
of an exploit ^vhich made some noise 
at the time of its peifonuaiice, and 
the motives at least of 'which appear 
to have been mis-stated. On a for- 
mer visit, he had gainedgreat renown 
by climbing, in company 'with Cap- 
tain Alexiuider of the royal navy, to 
the summit of the cross suimoimting 
the ball of St Peters, and leaving his 
gloves on the point of the conductor ! 
and as a pendant to this notable 
achievement, it was announced about 
this time, in most of the English 
papers, that in a fervour of religious 
enthusiasm, on approaching the Eter- 
nal City, he had watltcd b?ivefoot as a 
pilgiim* the last tw’cnty miles, and 
thus SO severely lacerated his feet as 
to be incapable for some tinm of 
moving. “Would that my motives 
had been as pure as represented ! The 
sanctity of the churches, the remains 
of holy martyrs which enrich them, 
the i*ciics of caiionized saints placed 
in such profusion throughout them, 
might well induce a Catholic traveller 
to adopt this easy and simple mode 
of showing his religious feeling. But, 
unfortunately, the idea never entered 
my mind at the time ; I had no other 
motives than those of easy walking 
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and self-enjoyment.” The onjojTncnt 
to be derived from walking without 
shoes or stoclyngs over a rough pave- 
ment, in sharp frost, proved as pro- 
blematical in practice as it would l>c 
to most persons in theory; and Air 
Waterton found to Ids cost, that the 
fifteen years which had elapsed since 
he went barefoot with impunity in 
the forests of Guiana, had materially 
impaired his soles’ power of endu- 
rance. After sustaining a severe in- 
jury in his right foot, of which the 
Intensity of the cold prevented his be- 
ing sensible at the iiK^^tant, he was 
glad to resume his cffaussiirc^ and was 
laid np on the sofa for tAvo months 
after his arriA'al. “It was this im- 
fl^tunato adA'cnture whicli gave rise 
to the stoiy of ray walking barefooted 
into Home, and wliicli gained me a 
reputation by no means merited on 
my part.” 

Notwithstanding this mishap, and 
the many things olfonsive to English 
feelings in the manifold impurities of 
Roman streets and kitchens. Air 
Waterton speaks with much satisfac- 
tion of his sojourn for several months 
in “ Rome, immortal Rome, replete 
with every thing that can instruct 
and please.” Though his former A'isits 
had in a great degree satiated him 
with galleries and palaces, he still 
found gi'cat attractions in the studio 
•of the Roman Landseer, Vallati,* the 
famous painter of wild-bo'ars ; but his 
great point of attraction seems to 
have been the bird-market near the 
Pantheon — the extent of traffic in 
which may bo judged from the state- 
ment, that during the spring ami 
autumn passage of the quails, which 
are taken in nets of prodigious extent 
on the shGorcs of the AieditciTaiicati, 
17,000 of these birds have passed the 
Roman custom-house in one day. The 
catalogue of birds exposed fur sale as 
articles of food comprehends ncai ly all 


the species found in Italy : not even 
robin -redbreast is sacred from the 
omnivorous maAV of the Italian gour- 
mand, and a hundred at a time may 
be seen lying on a stall. “ The bird- 
men outAvardly had the appearance of 
banditti, but it Avas all outside, and 
nothing more: th(‘y vrero good men 
notwithstanding their uncouth looks, 
and good Christians too, for I couhl 
sec them w.aitiiig at the door of the 
Jesuits’ church by half-past four on a 
winter’s niomiiig, to be ready for the 
fii*st mass.” By ingratiating himself 
with this roiigij -seeming frateniit}', 
Air Waterton succeeded in obtaining 
specimens of many r.are birds, wliich 
fortunately escape!! the AA'rcck of the 
Pollux, by liaviiig been previously 
forw^arded to Leghorn. Among these 
scattered ornithological notices^ avo 
find some interesting remarks on the 
trnc designation of the “ spaiTow 
sitting alone upon the honsc-top,” to 
Avhicli the Royal Psalmist likened 
liimsi'lf in his ^x'niteiicc and vigils. 
It is obvious fbat the deserlpt ion could 
not apply to our common house spar- 
roAA’, the habits of Avhich are certainly 
the roA’crsc of solitary or jumsivj* ; 
and Air Waterton is iimloiildcdly 
correct in referring it to the Blue dr 
Solitary Thrush— a bird not found in 
this country, but common in Spain, 
Italy, and the soiitli of France, ami 
still more so in tlie LcA^ant — th(» /V- 
trocincla ryanm of scientific natural- 
ists, and the Passera solitaria of the 
Italians. “ It is a real thnish in size, 
ill shape, in habits, and in song — ami 
Is indeed a solitary bird, for it ncA’cr 
associates AAith any other, and only 
with its own mate in breeding time — 
and even tlien it is often seen quite 
alone upon the house-top, whore it 
warbles in sweet and plaintive strains, 
and continues its song as it moves in 
easy flight from roof to roof. The 
traveller may often see it on the rc- 


♦ A long-protracted lawsuit between this artist and Prince Giustinlani h.is 
innee attracted much ’public notice. On cleaning a painting apparently of little 
value, which he had purchased at a sale of the refuse of the prince’s gallery, 
Sigaor Vallati detected traces of a superior production beneath that painted over 
it, 0® removing which, the long-lost duplicate of Correggio’s Beading Alagdalcn 
was brought to light. A claim was now set up by Prince Giustiniani for the res- 
titutioiiL of the picture, or payment of its full value : — ^but the cause, after being 
carried from one tribondl to another, was at last decided in favour of the right of 
Vallati to his prize. 
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mains of the Temple of Peace, but 
much more frequently on the stupen- 
dous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, 
and always on the Colosseum : and, 
in fine, on the tops of most of the 
chiirclies, monasteries, and convents, 
within and without the w'sUs of the 
Eternal City. It bciug an assiduous 
Jrccjueiitcr of the habitations of man, 
1 cannot have a doubt that it was the 
same bird which King David saw on 
the house-top before him, and to which 
he Ii>tcucd as it poured forth its sweet 
and plaintive song.” 

The ceremonies of St Anthony's 
Day, 'when the beasts of burden, deck- 
ed in mauy-coloured trappings, arc 
brought to receive the priestly bene- 
diction, arc described with much unc- 
tion, and defended wth Air 'Water- 
ton's usual zeal for the ordinances of 
liis churcli, and with coiisidc‘rablc 
tact, against the ritlicule often thrown 
ui)on them by ** thoughtless and cen- 
sorious travellers.” “ 1 recalled to my 
mind the ineos.sunt and horrible curses 
which our \iIlago urchins vent against 
tlieir horses on the Barnsley canal, 
which pa.s.’sos close by my porters\ 
lodges ” — and truly the most rigid of 
Pj’otcstauts could scarcely deny, in 
this cas(5, the advantage, for the well- 
doing of both man and beast, which 
llie usag<‘,3 of Borne have over those 
of Yorkshire. But the approach of 
tJjc malaria season at length compell- 
ed them to leave Borne for Naples ; 
and on the journey Mr Watertoii\s or- 
nithological tastes were gratified to 
the utmost. “ 1 saw more birds than 
I had seen on the whole of the jour- 
ney from England ; and after liaviug 
seen the ram of Apulia, 1 no longer 
considered Homer’s .story of Ul^'sses 
with tlie sheep of Polyphemus as so 
very much out of the way.” But a 
still more imposing spectacle than the 
festival of Si Anthony awaited them 
at Naples : this was the liquefaction of 
thcbloodofSt Januai-iu-s, on September 
11), to witness w^hich was the principal 
object of their visit. We shall leave 
!Mr Waterton to speak for himself. 
“ At the termination of high mass, 
the phial containing the blood 'was 
carried by one of tbe canons into the 
body of the cathedral, that every per- 
son might have an opportunity of in- 
specting the blood, and kissing the 
Xdiial, should he feel inclined. There 
were two pldals^a large one, contain- 


ing the blood as it had flowed from 
the wounds of the martyr at his exe- 
cution ; and a smaller one, containing 
his blood mixed with sand, just as it 
had been taken from the ground on 
'Which it had fallen. These two phials 
were enclosed ft a very strong and 
beautifully oniamented case of silver 
and glass. I kissed this case, and 
had a most satisfactory opportunity 
of seeing the blood in its solid state, 

and the canon who held it 

turned it over and over many times to 
prove to us that the blood was not 

liquid At one o’clock p.m., no 

symptoms whatever of a change had 
occurred. A vast number of people 
had already left the cathedral, so that 
I^found the temperature considerably 
lowered PrcciscI}' at a quarter be- 
fore tw o, the blood suddenly and en- 
tirely liquefied. The canon w’ho held 
the case passed close by me, and 
afforded me a most favourable ojjpor- 
tuuity of accompanying him close up 
to the high altar, where 1 kissed the 
phial, and joined my humble i>rayers 
to those of the multitude No- 

thing in the whole course of my life 
has struck me so forcibly as this oc- 
cun’oiicc ; . . . . and 1 here state, in 
the most unqualified manner, my Arm 
conviction, that the liqucfiiction of the 
blood of St Januarius is miraculous, 
beyond the shadow' of a doubt. 
Were I to conceal this my convic- 
tion from the public eye, I should 
question the soundness of both my 
head and my heart, and charge my 
pen 'With arrant cow'ardice.” 

After a short excursion to Sicily, 
in w hich Mr Waterton had occasion 
to surmise that the ancient furies of 
Scylla and Charybdis had quitted 
their old quarters to take up their 
abode in tbe passport-ofiices, and re- 
gretted his inability to avail himself 
of the opportunities wltjch the island 
afforded, for obseiv ing the spring and 
autumn passage of the migiatory 
birds, they paid a farew'cll visit to 
the tomb of Virgil, and left “ that 
laughing, noisy, merry city of Naples 
on a fine and sunny morning, to en- 
joy for eight or nine months more the 
soothing quiet of the Homan capital.” 
At len^h, on the 16th Juno 1811, 
the party left Home, aud^ sailed the 
next day from Civita Vecebia, on 
board the Pollux steamer, for Leg- 
horn; but their good fortune at 
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length deserted them. Cci-vantes 
has told us that there is nothing cer- 
tain in this life — ‘ no hay cosa se- 
gora en esta vida.'” It was soon 
evident to Mr Waterton, as an old 
traveller, that there was a great want 
of nautical discipline on board the 
Pollux, and of this they soon had fa- 
tal proof. In the midst of tlie night 
Ihe vessel came in collision with the 
Mongibello, a steamer of larger size, 
steering on the opposite course, hich 
Stove her in amidshijts, and she sunk 
in a quarter of an hour. The cap- 
tains and mates of both vessels were 
asleep below, but from the calmness 
of the sea, and tlie exertions of the 
Prince of Oanino (Charles Boiia- 
pai'to,) who wfis fortunately a passen- 
ger on board the jVIoJigibello, and tot»k 
the helm from the steersman when be 
was on the point of shoering otf from 
the wreck, all the a*ew anil pitssen- 
gera of the Pollux, except one man, 
were got safe on board the former 
vessel. All their property was lost, 
and, on their being landed the next 
day at Leghorn, an attempt was 
made by the authorities to detain tiie 
vessel, and all on board, for twenty 
days in quarantine, on the ground of 
the Pollux's bill of hetilth having 
been lost in the foundered vessel! 
But Prince Cauino again came to the 
rescue, and they eventually returned 
in the Mongibello to Civita Yecchia, 
and thence to Home, where, as a 
climax to their misfortunes, Mr Wa- 
terton was for some time laid up by 
an attack of fever. It was not till 
the 20th of July that he finally set 
out with his party for England, hav- 
ing in the mean time made a singular 
addition to his suite, which is treated 
of at length in one of the £s.says. 

Among the various strange birds 
which find a place in the lioman bill 
of fare, is a jn’etty little owl yclept 
the Civetta, (called by British orni- 
thologists, from its diminutive size, 
the passerina^ or sparrow owl,) which 
abounds throughout Italy, where it 
figures in more varied capacities than 
is consistent with the usually reserved 
babits of Its race. ** You may see it 
plaelted and ready trussed for the 
on the same stall at which 
bawks, crows, jackdaws, jays, mag- 
hedgehogs, fi?ogs, snails, and 
mKazards^arsnfoed for sale to the 


passing conoscenti a catalogue of 
dainties which bears but a small 
proportion to a more extended earle 
laisontite elsewhci'e gi^'eu by Mr 
Watortou, who verily believes that 
“ scarcely any thing which has had 
life in it eoiuc.s amiss to the Italians 
ill the way of food, except the liano- 
vcriaii rat.’’ Jt is used by sporlsmeu 
(jis we find from Savi’s Ornitoloyia 
Toscana) as a decoy for small bii'ds, 
which il attracts w ithin gunshot by its 
singular gc>tures ^^h(•ll i)lacoil on the* 
top of a }U)le ; and it ** is much prized 
by the gardener, for its uiicoiumou abi- 
lity in destroying insects, snails, slugs, 
and reptiles. Tlieiv. is scarcely an 
outlioiite in the vineyards and gar- 
dens which is not tenanted by the 
(’ivettii, and ij^is often brought up 
tame from the nest." Jt has hilljcrto 
been kno^\n in England only as a 
rare and accidental visitor; and Mr 
Waterton, actuated by a patriotic 
desire to secure for his countrymiui 
the benefit of its ser\ices— not, by 
the way, in the kitchen, but in the 
kitchen - garden ” — pro^ ided liimscif 
w ith a d(.>zeu as compaifnons dc voifaytty 
on ijuittiiig Komo. At Genoa, an iu- 
clinatiou was luanil’esled by the cus- 
tom-house oflieers to claim duty on 
this novel article of export — and a 
precedent might have been drawn 
from the case of the eagles w hich were 
sent from Kilhuney to Colonel ^lou- 
tagu, before the dmie.s between Eng- 
land and Ireland were abolished, aiid 
detained at Bristol on the plea that 
there was a duty on all singing- biids! 
The Geiioe.se dogmmri^ however, on 
Mr Waterton's assurance that the 
owls w^ere not for the purposes of 
trafiic, and wei’C, moreover, the native 
produce of la, bdlissima Italia^ (with 
the sly addition, that he “ had reason 
to believe tlicy are common in Genoa, 
so that they can well be spared,’^) 
jpadously allowed them to pass duty- 
free ; but at Basle an unexpected 
obstacle arose. Mr Waterton’s letter 
of credit had been lost in the Pollux ; 
and in spite of letters of recommenda- 
tion from the Prince of Canino, and 
the Italian Kothschild, Torlonia, “ 
Passavaut the banker, a wormwood- 
looking money -monger, refused to 
advance a single sous^''^ even on tlie 
deposit of a valuable watch ; and Me 
Waterton, with his owls . and bis 
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family, would have stuck fast at Basle, 
but for the arrival of Mr W- Broug* 
ham, (brother of Lord Brougham,) 
who furnished him with a supply ; 
and the whole jiarty reached Aix-la- 
Chapcllc safe and sound. But here 
Mr Wiiterton thought proper, by way 
of cleansing his protetjhixKim the soils 
of tlieir hmg Journey, to give lluun, as 
well as himself, the beuelit of a waim 
bath! — “an act of rashness’’ (as he 
himself terms it) which caused the 
death of live of the number from cold 
the same night. Two others periahed 
afterwards from casualties, and the 
TCuiaming five arrived safe at Walton 
Hall. “On the 10th of May 1842, 
tlicre being abinidaiice of .slug>, .snails, 
and beetles on the ground, at .seven 
o'clock in the evening, the we.*ither 
being senme and warm, T o]»eiied the 
door of the cagc!^ and the live owls 
stepped out to try their lortmies in 
this wicked world. As they retired 
into the ailjacent thieket, I bade 
tliem be of good heart ; .and although 
the whole world "tvas nc.w open to 
them, I .said if they would .«rop in my 
park I vould be glad of their com- 
pany, and w ould al\\a3\^ be a friend 
and benefactor to them." Ilow the 
little Strangers have spoil— whether 
tliey have iiicim-«ed and multii)li<*d in 
the hospitable .shaded of Walton Hall, 
to gratify their entomological ta.'tes 
for the benefit of neighbouring kitchen- 
gardens, or strayed from this asylum, 
And f.ilhm victims as ranv avoi to 
some null less bird-stnlfor, wc hope to 
be informed in the “ more last word.s” 
which wc yet hope for from the pen 
■of Mr Watertoii. 

** Of all the brave birds that c-Vr I did 
see. 

The owl is the fairest in hrr degree/’ 

fpioth an old ditty, and vre must 
ourselves confess to a peculiar pen- 
ehmt for an “ owl in an ivy bush,” 
partly from personal sympathy for 
its shortsightedness, and not less 
for the aspect of solemn wisdom 
which gained for it of yore a place on 
the crest of Minerva’s helmet, and has 
made it, in the regions of the East, the 
counsellor of kings and princes. Who 
has not heard of the reproof thus con- 
veyed, through the medium of a vi- 
zier skilled in the. mystic language of 


birds, to the devastating ambition of 
Sultan Malimood of Ghazni? The 
gates of whoso tomh, (it may be re- 
marked parenUtese^') the saxans 
have now decided never to have been 
at Somnat at all— a piece of useful 
knowledge cheaply acquired, no doubts 
at the expense of a war wdiich has 
secured the owls, of that country, for 
some year.s to come, against any 
scarcity of ruined villages wdierewith 
to endow their daughters. AVe regret, 
therefore, to find that Mr Water ton, 
to whom we owe the introduction of 
the Civetta in England, and wlio, in 
the first series of his Essays, has elo- 
quently vindicated the character of 
the barn-owl against tlie aspersions 
alike of the poets of the Augustan age 
and th(i old women of the present day, 
.•?till denies the accomplishment "of 
liopting to tlie York.shire barn-owls, 
and persist.^ in considering it restrict- 
ed to the single individual shot by Sir 
AVilliam Jai’dine. “ Wc know full 
w’cll that most extraordinary exam- 
]»les of splendid talent do from time 
to time make their appearance on the 
world's wide stage — and may wc not 
sui)))ose that the barn-owl which Sir 
AVilliam shot in the absolute act of 
hooting, may have been a gifted bird 
of superior parts and knowledge, en- 
dowed, perhap.s, from its early daj^s 
with the faculty of hooting, or else 
taught it by its neighbour the tawny 
owl? 1 beg to remark, that though 
I unhc.sitalirigly . grant the fiicuUy of 
h»)Otuig to this one particular indivi- 
dual ow l, still I flatly refuse to believe 
that hooting is common to bam-owls 
in general.” The same denial is re- 
peated ill the present volume ; but Sir 
Vvilliam’s owl is no longer alone m 
his glory, as the i)ossc.ssion of a simi- 
lar talent, to at least a limited extent, 
has been ascribed in the pages of the 
Zoologist to the Oxford ow'Is. As Mr 
AVaterton’s accuracy as an obsen^er 
cannot be questioned, we can only 
infer that the advanta^s of educatioa 
enjoyed by the owls of Alma Mater 
and the Modern Athens/cnablcs them 
to attain a degree of vocal prqgciency 
beyond the reach of their rustic breth- 
ren in Yorkshire — and we hope ere 
long to hear of Mr AVaterton’s having 
added a feathered professor of lan- 
guages, from one or other of these 
scats of learning, to the colonyof bam- 
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owls established in the ruin of the old 
gateway at Walton. 

Mr Waterton has never been fa- 
mons for showing too much mercy to 
his opponents in coutrov(M*sy — and, on 
the present occasion, the vials of his 
wrath are poured forth without stint, 
though certainly not without strong 
provocation, on the h^ad of Mr Swain- 
aou, well known some years since as 
a writer on natural history, and as 
one of the principal advocates of the 
Quinary Sj/stem * — a sort of zoological 
transcendentalism (to borrow a phrase 
ti*om Kant and his disciples) then 
fashionable, according to which all 
the genera and species of animals, 
known or hereafter to he discovered, 
were held bound spontaneously to 
arrange themselves in circular gioiijjs 
of Jirc^ neither more nor less, in obe- 
dience to some intuitive imuciplc of 
nature, of which the details were not 
yet very clearly made out. It would 
appear that Mr Swainson, who is 
characterised as a morbid and pre- 
sumptuous man,’’ had been at variance 
— on pcrson«al as well as scientilic 
grounds — with Mr Waterton, from 
wdiom he received a castigation for 
bis ornithological heresies, in a letter 
published in 1837 ; but his retaliation 
ivas delayed for two years, v hen, in 
an account of the cayman, publi-^hcd 
in Lardner’s Cabinet Ci/rJopcediaf 
be describes it as “ on land a slow- 
paced, and even timid animal ; so that 
an active boy, armed with a small 
hatchet, might easily dispatch one. 
There is no great prowess, tlierofore, 
required to ride on the back of a poor 
cayman after it has been secured, or 
perhaps wounded; and a modern 
writer might well Lave spared the 
recital of his feats in this way upon 
the cayman of Guiana, had he not 
been influenced in this, and number- 
less other instances, by tlie greatest 
possible love of the marveUous, and a 
constant propensity to dress truth in 
the garb of fiction ; and subsequently 
speaks of the cayman as **so timid 
that, had we been disposed to perform 
isuch ri^cnlous feats, oar compassion 


£Scpt. 

for the poor animals would have pre- 
vented us,” Mr Waterton had no op- 
portunity ofixiplyingto these offensive 
imputations at the time tliey w^re 
published, being then absent in Italy, 
while Mr Swainson was on the point 
of finally quitting England in order to 
become a settler in New Zealand. But 
though tfius separated by the entire 
diameter of the globe, “steam will 
soon convey to him a copy of this,’' 
sa%s Mr Waterton — and verily lie has 
dcniulbhcvl the unlucky Swainson 
without ruth or mercy. Whether 
this “ wholesale dealer in unsound 
zoology,” as Mr Waterton calls him,, 
ever can have seen a c-ayman, except 
at a safe distance, ap[)e:irs somewhat 
dubious ; and his story of this reptile 
hiding its prey in a "hole till scnii- 
pntriil, though it would convey a high 
idea of the re>pect «ilertained by liia 
brother cayniaiis for the rights of 
j>roperty, must be incredible to any 
one who hiu ever inspected the jav s 
of the aninml, w hieh (as Mr Waterton 
observ(‘s) “ arc completely formed for 
swatoli and swallow.” We fear, more- 
over, that the character which general 
ex-perience lias assigned to these huge 
reptiles, whclher called cn'codilcs, 
caymans, or alligators, is much more 
in accordance with the anecdote re- 
lated by Governor riiciarte of a man 
carried off into the liver by one of 
these monsters from the alaiucda, or 
])ublic w alk, of Angostura, than with 
Swaiiison's description of a timid 
creature, liable to be knocked on tlio 
head by an Idle boy with a hatchet, 
the defcuiclcss state of which excited 
his compassion. If, therefore, Mr 
Sw'ainson does not come forward, 
cither to substantiate these novel 
statements, or to retract thorn, the 
scientific world is likely to come to 
the conclusion drawn by Mr Waterton, 
that, when he wrote his account of 
this reptile, he was either totally un- 
acquainted with its habits and econo- 
my, or that he wilfally perverted 
them, in order to be revenged on me” 
for the letter above mentioned. 

From the drcumstances under 
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^ ♦ A close analogy, according to this system, existed between pigs and humming- 
^bieds^-^^ach representing the gliriform type in their respective circles, and resem- 
bling each other in their ttnall eyes and suctorial propensities t—See 8w4iNS0K*a 
^Mssification tf Birds in Labdksb’s Cabimt Cydopcedia, I 43. 
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which the present volnme was pat 
forth, one or two letters are included 
which do not appear to have been 
originally intended for publication — 
and tiicsc arc not the least charac- 
teristic parts of the work— as that to 
hir llog of Newliston in advocacy of 
the persecuted Scotch rooks, and one 
to Mr Loudon himself on the methods 
of clearing a garden from vermin, in 
wliich there is inueli practical sense. 
It is not good for weasels or hedge- 
hogs, any more than for man, to be 
alone in this world. “ You say * you 
will send to a gardener in the country 
for a weasel.’ You must send for 
two, male and female. A bachelor 
■weasel, or a spinster weasel, would 
not tarry fonr-aud- twenty hours in 
your garden. Either of them w'ould 
go a sweet-hearting, and not return. 
You remark that your ‘ hedgehogs 
soon disappeared.’ No doubt, unless 
eon lined by a wall. ... A garden, 
well fenced by a wall high enough to 
keep dogs out, is a capital jdace for 
hi'Ogchogs. But there ought always 
to be two, man and w'ife. . . . The 
windhover (or kestrel) hawk is ex- 
cellent for killing beetles, and also for 
consuming sings and snails ; cats dare 
not attack him, wherefore he is very fit 
for agarden.” Wc have not heard whe- 
ther any cllect has boon produced by Mr 
Waterton’e remonstrances against the 
edict of extcrminalion fulminated 
against his sable friends the rooks — 
but uc fear that fanners in all coun- 
tries arc much on a par with those 
Delaware colonists and Isle of Bour- 
bon planters, whose fate he adduces 
as a warning. Having destroyed 
their gi*akles, on a similar charge to 
that on w'hich sentence has now been 
passed on the rooks, they lost their 
whole crops by insects, and were com- 
pelled not only to re-introduce the 
grakles, but to protect them by law% 
We trust that the Scotch farmers will 
not be obliged, by a similar calamity, 
to avail themselves of Mr Watcrfoii’s 
obliging offer to send them, in case of 
Buch necesrity, a fresh supply of these 
“ useful and interesting birds.” 

Mr Waterton never loses an op- 
portunity of showing his contempt for 
the xi^pdem systems of ornithology^ 
which, by their complicated nomeno 
datore, eternally changed by eveiy 
new sdolist, have almost sncceedod 


in converting that fascinating science 
into an unintelligible jargon of hard 
names. As I am not a convert to 
the necessity or advantages of giving 
to many pf our British birds these 
new and jaw-breaking names, I will 
content myself uith the old nomen- 
clature, so well-known to every vil- 
lage lad throughout the country, . . 

. . The ancients called the wren ti oy- 
lodytas ; but it is now honoured with 
the high-sounding name oiAnorthura^ 
alleging for a reason, that the ancients 
were quite mistaken in their supposi- 
tion that thi^ bird was an inhabitant 
of caves, as it is never to be i^eii 
wltliin them. Mctliinks that the an- 
cieirts were quite right, and that our 
modem masters in ornithology arc 
quite wrong. If wc only for a mo- 
ment reflect that the nest of the wren 
is spherical, and is of itself, as it were, 
a little cave, we can easily imagine 
that the ancients, on seeing the bird 
going in and out of this artificial cave, 
con>id(‘rcd the word troyhdytas an 
appropriate appellation.” 

Among the various feathered visi- 
tants attracted by the city of refuge 
provided for them at Walton, ‘were a 
flock of twcnty-foiu* wild-geese, of the 
largo and beautiful species called the 
Canada or Cravat goose, (from the 
conspicuous white patch on its black 
neck,) which unexpectedly appearedon 
the lake one winter, and took up their 
permanent abode there, occasionally 
making cxciu-sions to the other waters 
in the neighbourhood. “ In the bi*eed- 
ing season, two or three pairs will re- 
main here. The rest take themselves 
off, and arc seen no more till the re- 
turn of autumn, when they reapnw 
without any addition to the flock' or 
dimiiiution of it. This is mucli to be 
wondered at; and I would fain ha- 
zard a conjecture that the young may 
possibly be captured in tlfc place where 
they have been hatched, and then 
pinioned to prevent escape. But, after 
all, this is mere speculation. We know 
nothing of the habits of our birds of 
passage when they are absent from< 
ns; and we cannot account how it 
comes to pass that the birds just 
mentioned invariably return to this 
country without any perceptible in- 
crease of numbers ; or, if the original 
birds die or are destroyed, why it Is 
that the successors arrive hero m thQ| 
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daEjBi^'iiambers as ‘their predecessors.” 
pM has before been made in 

• Ithe case of swallows and other migra- 
tofj birds, the ntimbcrs of w^hich re- 
‘ turning each spring, in localities where 
they can be accurately observed and 
counted, has always been found to be 
the same as that which arrived the 
preceding year, though tlic flock n hich 
departed southward in autumn had 
be^ swollen by the yomig broods 
accompanying their parents. Thus 
Gilbert White ascertained that at 
Selbornc tlic number of swifts was 
invariably eleven pair; and, as in 
soflm instances when old birds have 
been caught and marked, they have 
been found to return dui’ing several 
succeeding years, this fact would seem 
to justify the inference that the young 
birds, after quitting the coimtrj* of 
their birth, do not, for at least a year 
or two, join in the ainuial migration 
of their species. 

By waylaying the slay-at-home 
geese at the time when the moult of 
the wing-quills disabled them for 
flight, Mr Waterton succeeded in 
seenring and pinioning ^ix of them, 
thus jweventing their future depar- 
ture. They subsequently received an 
'accession to their party in two Ber- 
nacle ganders, which Mr Waterton 
Lad brought over from Rotterdam, 
and the partners of which had died 
soon after their arrival, j)crlia])3 from 
the act of pinioning them ; though 
Mr Waterton seems*iiiore inejiued to 
attribute their niitiuudy end to the 
stupidity of a Hull custom-house ofli- 
oer, who sent the hamper containing 
them jolting in a truck w ithout springs 
♦ver the rough pavement to the cus- 
tGi)i9>hoBse, only to be peremptorily 
sent back, as not liable to duty, by 
another of the same genus. The 
two ganders, bereft of their couunbUil 
comforters, sCemed to take their mis- 
flortnnes sorely to heart for some time, 
at last they began to make ad- 
▼aaiees for pennission to enter into the 
eompaay of theC auadian geese. These 
good lords did not hesitate to receive 
iliem ; and from that time these two 
ytsj distiact species of ^cese (one 


being only half the size of the other) 
have become iusepai’able compan- 
ions.” The confederacy of these dis- 
tant relations led, however, to some 
unexpected results, Avhich arc related 
by Mr Waterton Avitli inimitable quaint* 
ness. On returning from Italy in the 
autumn of 1841, he was informed by 
the keeper that a left-handed mar- 
riage had been struck up between one 
of the little ganders and a pinioned 
Canadian goose, the produce of which 
had been five addle eggs. “ Had ho 
told me that the income-tax is a 
blessing, and the national ^lebt an 
honour to the country, ] could more 
rcailily have l>c'lie\ed him, than that 
a Canada goose liad been fool enough 
to unite lierself to a Bcruacle gander. 
Nevertheless, the man persisted in 
what lie affirmed; and 1 told the story 
to others, and nobody" believed me.” 
Tlic breeding-season of 1842 proved, 
how'cver, the truth of the story ; but 
the oddly-matchi'd coiijde Avert* agalu 
disappointed in Iheir hopes of a family 
—the eggs all proving addle. 'Hio 
third }ear saAv the persevering pair 
again engaged in incubation : and 
nothing could exceed the assiduity 
with which the little Bernacle stood 
guard, often on one leg, over his bulky 
partner. If any body aju^roaclied the 
place, his cackling w as incessant ; he 
Avould ruu at him with tin* tury of a 
turkey-cock ; he would jump up at 
bis knees, and not desist in his ag^TS- 
sions till the intnider had retired. 
Therti w'as something so remarkably 
disproportionate betnixt this goose 
and gander, that I gave to ibis the 
name of Mopsua, and to^that the name 
of Nisa the whole affair 

appeared to me one of ridicule and 
bad taste ; and I was quite prepared 
for a termination similar to that of the 
two preceding years, when behold! 
to my utter astonishment, out came 
two young ones, the remainder of the 
five eggs being addle. Tlie voeiferoua 
gesticulations and strutting of little 
Mopsus w'ore beyond endurance w'hea 
he first caught sight of hlalong-looked- 
for progtny. He scroam^ aloud, 
nrhilst Nisa helped him to attack me 


* ** Mopso Nisa datur. Quid non speremus mnantoB t 
Jmigeatur jam gryphes cquis.” 

\imwL, Meleg, viii 2& 
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with their united ivings and hissings, 
as I approached the nest in order to 
convey tho little ones to the* water 
.... and this loving couple, appa- 
rently so ill-assorted and dispropor- 
tionate, have brought up the progeny 
with gi’eat care and success. The 
hybrids arc elegantly shaped, but arc 
not so large as the mother, nor so 
small as the father; their plumage 
partaking in colour with that of both 

parents 1 certainly acted 

rashly, iiotwitlistundiug n]>pcaraiiccs, 
in holding this faithful coujdc up to 
the ridicule of visitors who accom- 
j>anied me to the sjiot. I have had a 
salutary lesson, and shall be more 
giiardetl for the future in giving an 
opinion. My sj^oeulation tliat a j»ro- 
geiiy ccMild not be produced from the 
imioii of a Ilernacle gander with a 
(’anada go<)S(‘ has utterly failed. 1 
f>taiid convinced by a liylnid, repri- 
manded by a gander, and instructed 
by a goo>(i." 

"The melody asciibed to tho dying 
swan lias long been well known to 
exist only in ili(‘ graceful inytliology 
of the ancients ; but as few opportu- 
nities occair of witnessing tho bird's 
last nioinents, some interest attaches 
to ^Ir 'W’aterturfs personal obseiTa- 
tions on this point, which w'c can our- 
selves corroborate, having not long 
since been present at the death of a 
pet swan, which, like Mr Waterton s 
lavourUe, had been fed principally by 
hand ; and, instead of seeking to con- 
ceal itself at llie approach of death, 
quitted tho water, and lay down to 
die on the lawn before its owner's 
door. “ lie then loft the water for 
good and all, and sat down on the 
margin of the pond. He soon became 
too weak to support his long neck in 
an upright position. He nodded, and 
then tried to recover himself; and 
then nodded again, and again held 
up his head: till at last, quite en- 
feebled and worn out, his head fell 
gently on tho grass, his wings be- 
came ejcponded a trifle or so, and he 

died while I was looking on 

Althoagh I gave no credcncC to the 
extravagant notion which antiquity 
had entertained of melody from the 
mouth of the dying swan, still 1 felt 
anxious to hear some plaintive sound 
or other, some soft inflection of the 
voice, which might tend to justify 


that notion ip a small degree; But 1- 
was disappointed. .... He never 
even utter^ his wonted cry, nor so 
much os a sound, to indicate what he 
felt within.” 

MrWaterton repeats in the pre- 
sent voluroe the determination which 
he had expressed in his former Kssays, 
not to appear again before the public 
as au author: — “ It is time to say fare- 
well, and to bid adieu to natural Itis- 
toiy”, as far as the press is concerned.” 
Jlut wc still hope that he may again 
be induced, ou returning from Italy, 
whither w'e, Ijcileve he has once more 
bent his steps, by some other caosfe 
than the death of a valued friend, to 
depart" from this resolution. As he 
himself remarks with truth, in tho 
preface to his first series of Kssays, 
“ w'o can nev(‘r expect to have a com- 
plete history of birds, until he who 
undertakes tlie task of waiting it sliall 
have studied his subject in the field of 
nature,” — and how' little this has been 
attend(‘d to even in the ornithology of 
our own country, is suiRciently shown 
by the errors which, till of late, dis- 
figured all the received works on this 
subject, and have been cojjicd with 
implicit fiiith from one soi-disanl na- 
turalist by another. Since that kin- 
tired s}>irit Gilbert White, the first 
Kiiglish naturali.st wlio studied the 
habits of liviug birds in the open air, 
instead of describing the colours of 
the plumage of stuffed specimens in 
cabinets, wc have had no one who 
lias invest igatetl the economy of ani- 
mals, and particularly of that most 
beautiful class of the animal kingdom, 
the birds, so thoroughly con amore as 
Mr Waterton, in this and his preced- 
ing publications — identifying himself 
(it may almost be said) with their 
feelings and idiosyncrasies, and vin- 
dicatiiig them from the ^persions 
thrown iqwn them in the WTitiugs of 
closet-naturalists, with the iudignant 
zeal of a champion whose heart and 
soul is in the cause of injured inno- 
cence. Those who saw the sloth ex- 
hibited last summer in the Kegent's 
Park, Zoological Gardens, when 
at largo and suspended by its huge 
claws to the under side of a bnuach 
of a tree, must have recognised the 
minute accuracy of Mr Waterton’s 
account, in tho Wanderinffs, of the 
habits of trh»s so mndi Ini- 
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pngncd at the time, because dia- 
metrically opposed to the statements of 
zoologists who had either never seen 
it ^ivo, or seen it only when placed 
on a flat surface, a position which it 
never assmnes in its natural state, 
and which its conformation renders 
one of extreme pain and constraint. 
Much animadversion has also been 
lavished by writers of* the same class 
on Mr Waterton’s sketches of British 
ornithology, as the facilities for ob- 
servation proenred by the scenrity 
atforded to his protegts^ and the iin- 
nsual degree to w’hich they have been 
consequently familiarised, have en- 
abled him to overthrow many long- 
established errors — a thankless task 
at best, and which in sonic instances 
has not been rendered more palatable 


to those whose blunders were thus 
exposed, by the unsparing shafts of 
his raillery. But against all these 
antagonists Mr Waterton is very 
well able to defend himself, as the 
nnlucky Mr Swainson and some 
others of his assailants know' to their 
cost ; and wishing him the full frui- 
tion for many long years of the bodily 
activity which enables him still to 
scale the highest tree in Walton 
Tai-k to inspect a crow’s nest, and 
not less of that irresistiblo naivete 
and honhommie which give such 
enjoyable zest to all his WTitings, wo 
bid him for the present farewell — and 
if, in sooth, we arc ne’er ng.ain to meet 
the Lord of Walton Hall in print, we 
scarce “sliall look upon his like 
again 


WAKULN S LAW' bTUDlKS. 


The readers of Lhchwood who, 
month after month, followed with 
increasing interest the adventures of 
Titmouse, and the adversity and resto- 
ration of the Aubrey family, will 
excuse us if wo apparently diverge 
from our usual literary course to track 
the author of “Ten Thousand a- Year” 
in a work which he has giv'cn to the 
legal profession, or rather to those who 
meditate entering upon that jirofes- 
siou, or who have just set theii* foot 
upon the threshold. 

Mr Warren’s “ Introduction to Law 
Studies” has already received the 
approbation of the public, testifled by 
the sale of an unusually large edition. 
This has prompted the author to fresh 
endeavours to render it worthy of the 
peculiar place it fills, and of his own 
name ; and he now, “ after ten years 
of additional experience, (eight of 
them at the bar,)*’ publishes a second 
edition, “remodelled, rewritten, and 
greatly enlarged” — indeed, so con- 
siderably altei-ed and amplified as to 
be, in r^ty, a new work under the 
old title. 

“In the present work,” says the 
preface, “is incorporated one which 
tlto anUior has for some years medi- 


tated offering to the public, viz. nri 
elenicntury and popular outline of tlio 
leading doctrines and practice of eacli 
of the three great departments of the 
law, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical.” 
The work, therefore, now' consists ot 
three distinct parts. 1. A general 
survey of the legal profession — a dc- 
seriptiou of the nature of its several 
departpients, of the various studies, 
labours, modes of life, of the convey- 
ancer, the special pleader, the com- 
mon-law and equity barrister, in order 
to guide the choice of a young man, 
who probably has hitherto a very 
confused notion of what, and how 
many dilfercnt things, ma}' be implied 
in the vague expression of going to 
the bar.” 2. A concise and element- 
ary view of the several branches of 
the law which fall to the especial study 
of these several departments of the 
profession, as equity, the ecclesiastical 
and common law ; and, 3. the recom- 
mendation of a course of study, point- 
ing out the best books on each sub- 
ject, and adding many useful hints to 
the young student on the discipline of 
his mind, and the acquirement of 
general knowledge. 

To ns it seems that snch a work 


A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, &c, &c. By Sauuex. 
ViAUMWlv, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law.. 
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must be.of very great utility, and that 
hlr Warren has given the most com- 
plete “beginning book "that was ever 
put into the hands of a young person 
seeking, or entming, a profession. It 
is not a publication which, as far as W'c 
know, replaces or competes with any 
Other, but fills up a vacancy, and sup- 
plies a want which must have often 
been painfully felt. How can a young 
man, ambitious of entering the bar, 
know the nature of that profession into 
which he is so anxious to enlist him- 
self? He goes into a court of justice, 
and sees men in their grotesque but 
imposing costume haranguing the 
Judge and the jury, and without further 
thought he resolves that he too will 
be an orator and harangucr. Or what 
is more fi'eqneiilly the ease, he reads 
the published speeches of an Erskinc 
or a Curran, accompanied with me- 
moirs of the men, and accounts of their 
forensic triumphs, and ho bums to 
achieve the like actions, and to wield 
tlio same “ resistless eloquence.” But 
wIjo is to tell him the nature of that 
territory, and by v hat manner of Jour- 
ney it is to 1)0 traversed, which lies 
between him and the gowmed orator 
he is desirous of emulating ? He sees 
the groat actor on the stage, or hears 
of the intoxicating applause which he 
wins ; but who is to conduct him behind 
the scenes, show' liiin the api)rentices]iip 
he, has to pass Ihroiigli, the hazards of 
lailure, the impatience and ledinin of 
nnemployed energies — “ the sad se- 
clusion of unfrequented chambers, or 
the sadder seclusion of crow'ded 
courts? " * IIo w invaluable, at such a 
time, w'ould be some kind good-natured 
friend, w ho had passed through the 
rough experience, who had suflicient 
remembrance of his own early mistakes 
and difliculties to comprehend all his 
bew ilderment, and sufiicient tolerance 
to cndare'being questioned on matters 
which to him have grown too trite and 
familiar to seem to need explana- 
tion. In Mr Warren’s book he will 
meet w ith exactly the information he 
wants ; he will find a diart of the pro- 
fession unrolled before him ; ho may 
quietly test his own abilities, or Ins 
own courage, to adopt any of the se- 
veral departments os they are sub- 


mitted to his inspection. He will 
obtain all that ho could gather from 
that kind good-natured friend at the 
bar, whom he has been longing for, 
and would so willingly seize by the 
button— nay, far more than he could 
gather ftom an)" one man who had not 
made the subject one of especial at- 
tention, and taken pains himself to 
collect information fi'om various quar- 
ters. Besides, how infinitely agree- 
able is it, whilst yet a resolution is 
unripe, w'hilst yet it is the secret of 
our bosom, to be able to get our doubts 
solved, and onr questions answered,, 
from the silent pages of a book; to 
be spared the penance of exposing 
half-formed designs to the jocular 
scrutiny of our friends — to be per- 
mitted to consult without necessarily 
making a confidant — to be able to dis- 
miss onr thought, if it is destined to 
be dismissed, without betraying kow 
dear a guest it has been. 

The more youthful and less in- 
structed of its readers w ill find eveiy 
portion of this work useful to them ; 
especially they will have reason to 
thank the author for that facile intro- 
duction he has oflered them to the 
study of the law itself. Never has 
been such a gently inclined plane set 
up, for weak and unsteady feet, against 
the hill of legal knowdedge. The 
talent which Jilr Warren has for 
familiar and elementary exposition is 
soiiietliiiig quite peculiar. Nor will 
they fail to profit by his many prac- 
tical hints for the discipline of the 
mind, and bis advice as to their gene- 
ral reading. The student more ad- 
vanced in years and in thought, and 
who entertains the project of entering 
the profession at a time w-hen his 
mind has approached towards matu- 
rity, will perceive, and w;iU have the 
candour to reflect, that much of the 
work w'as not writteu for Mm, But, 
on the other hand, he is the ver^ per- 
son who will especially value it for 
that description of practical, fAiliar, 
but most necessary information, which 
it is rare to ^ct fix>m books at all — 
which to him it is peculiaiiy disagree- 
able to bo compelled to extract piece- 
meal from chance conversation with 
men but half furnished with it, and 
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feitiaps impsticint o^ tl»6 kterroga* 
tones put to them. What are the 
^tinctioQs between the sereral spe< 
des of the lawyer ? What sort of an 
animal js, in reality, the conveyancer, 
or the special pleader, or the equity 
draftsman-— what are its habits, where 
its haunts— how is it bred, how nou- 
rished — ^what process is he himself to 
go through, before he can be recog- 
nised as ^lohgiug to the class — how 
best may he set to work, and with 
least loss of time? — these are matters 
which he is ^'crj' curious to know, 
and to him nothing is more welcome 
than to find (hem all explained in the 
printed page — to find them where he 
is accustomed to look for every thing, 
amongst his old friends tlio books. 

Suqnise has often been expressed 
at the fact, that there is no publicly 
appointed method of legal tuition, no 
lectures delivered on which it Is coin- 
pitlsoiy to attend, not even any ex- 
amination to be finally nnd(irgone 
before admittance to the bnr. A little 
acquaintance, however, with the 
nature of legal studies, will soon di?.- 
sipate thi? astonishment. There is 
but one way in which the law' am he 
mastered ; .«everc, steady, solitary 
reading, accomi>anied by the privilege 
of w'atching the real jwaetice of tlie 
jurist in the chambers (tf the convey- 
ancer or the special pleader. To one 
bent on the profebsional study of the 
law, lectures ivould be mere waste of 
time. To the idler they may lM*ar the 
ap]>earattce, and bring some of the 
profit, of study ; to the conscientious 
and resolved .student, they w'onid be 
an idleness and a dissipation. Where 
a subject admits of being oratorically 
treated, good lectures are extremely 
valuable; for oratory has its office in 
tuition, stimulates to rcliection, and 
sdbrg generous sentiments, and we 
wish the oratory of the professor’s 
diairwere more cultivated amongst 
ns th^ H is. Kor need wc say that 
wherftbo subject admits or requires 
^e ifiastration of scientific experi- 
mests, lectures are almost indispen- 
isMei, But in the tangled study of 
fte Jlfiw, where one must go back- 
wards md forwards, as in a rope- 
walk, and twist oiae’s qwn cable out of 
xnaiiy threads — of what use can the 
lector^; pdsslldy be? To teach us 
:)aw in a finent discourse, what is 4t 


but to have us feed— as the humming- 
birds are said to do — upon the wing? 
But even humming-buds feed in no 
such fashion ; they sit down to tlieir 
supper of rose-water. Much more 
must a lawyer have his table — his 
desk— fast before liim ; and spreading 
out his various fare, which needs a 
deal oT mastication, teed alteniately, 
and slowly and solemnly, on the 
several dishes whicli with ostrich 
Stomach he has to digest. 

As to the absence of all examina- 
tion previous to an admission to the 
bar, the fact, that not only in our 
own inns of court, but in all similar 
institutions, such examinations liavo 
been allowed to dwindle into some 
empty and pnerile form, sutficiently 
demoTHtratiis tlieir inutility. If an 
examination Avere appointed, it woukl 
be no test of the efficiency of the ad- 
A'oeate ; no snfiicient gnarani4‘e to the 
ingenuons client avIki should ivsnidfr 
into Westminster Hull in senreh of a 
laAvycr. A’ot to add tlmt tin* leunud 
gentleman may haA e had ample time 
Ut forget all lii^ I(‘gal kn<»wledge in 
the interval between his call to the 
har and the 0 ]K‘uing of lii.< first brief. 
A license, indeed, given to ]>rac(i':e 
as an advocate, without any other 
qualification timn that of respectabi- 
lity of character, and the payment of 
certain fees ; but the case of no cl'K'nt 
is confided to the young orator, unless 
those who have the greatest interest 
in Ills competency are satisfied that 
he can he safidy relied on. Men suf- 
fer their health to Ik* trifled AAitli by 
ignorant qnacks and ridiculous pre- 
tenders— not their money. We need 
no Sir James Graham’s bill ip the 
profession of the law. Besides, it is 
not the good ojtinion of an miinfoi'mcd 
public Avhich the barrister lias to seek 
or to depend upon. A lawyer, he is 
judged by laAvyers. It is in the esti- 
mation of attorneys and solicitors that 
he must rise — not that of n.'spectable 
ladies and nervous baronets. They 
stand between him and that nnlcam- 
ed public to which the physician, on 
the contrary, at once appeals. 

The very circumstance, however, 
that there is no such public eourse of 
instmetion marked out, and no pro- 
spective examination to bo prepared 
for — ^that all is to be gained irom that 
silent array of books which fill the 
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long shelves of a legal library, or ti-om 
those chambers ot the practitioner 
which, to those who look at them 
from without, seem as dark with 
mystery as they are with dust and 
smoke— this, we repeat, renders such 
a guide-bwk as that which Mr War- 
ren lias presented Jo the public, almost 
indispensable. In forming a critical 
estimation of liis labours on this pnb- 
licntloii, it would be extremely unfair 
to 1‘urget, for a moment, the peculiar 
nritureof the work. He is writing for the 
^yonng. It Is an elementary treatise. It 
\< A Ijook peculiarly practical ; the very 
oj)po>ite of whatever is theoretical or 
sjieciilativc. If tlie stylo is somewhat 
more diffuse than we should on all 
occasions aiiprove, we are far from 
regarding this as a def<‘ct Jure. Tine 
work, amongst other advantages, pre- 
sents really a storeliousc of that 
useful ]>hraseology in which a ]»ublic 
speaker should abound, that plira.seo- 
logy wliich lies betw’een the fumiliarity 
of fuisiiiess and the pomp of oratory. 
And if, as we may i>eiliap.s be tempted 
again to remark, there sometliing 
loo inueh (*f laudation of tliat profes- 
sion and of that .‘•ystcan of jurispru- 
dence to which he is introdueing the 
young ah] lira nt, this too is a bias to 
which, in the pr<‘sent work, it would 
be ungracious to raise an objection. 
All elementary teacher siiould not 
chill and discourage his pupils by cri- 
ticisms of a cold and censorious cha- 
racter ; he sliould rather exorcise his 
perielration in drawing into light con- 
cealed excellences. In this Mr ’War- 
ren follows the example of the first of 
all commentators, the most snccc-s^sful 
of all teachers— Blackstoiio ; who con- 
tinues to be the most popular of all 
expounders of the law, even though 
the system that lie expounds has fi- 
most deserted him. It seems that the 
la>v can be made obsolete, but not 
the commentary. With a pupil it is 
a thing understood and agreed upon 
that he is to learn tho system as it 
now exists ; to engage him to do this 
it were bad policy to decry that sys- 
tem, and expose its faults with a mer- 
ciless analysis. When the student has 
mastered it as a lesson, he may tlien 
overlook and criticise it with what 
severity he tliinks fit. Wo will quote 
a passage which will illustrate at once 
the iiv^ jnaanoi: of our wnter, and 


also this hajipy Bla(fieitoikiaa teadenoy 
—the habit of animadverting very 
gravely on those errors of the law 
which have been reformed, and re* 
maining still a little blind to those 
which are yet untouched. 

" Down to the year 1B32, the system 
of common law' pleading and practice 
Supplied the student, during the greater 
period of bis pupilage, with little else 
than the most degrading and unprofit- 
ablo drudgery. It presented to his de- 
spairing eyes a mass of vile verbiage — 
a tortuous comple.\)ty of detail, which 
defied the efforts of any but tlie most 
creeping ingenuity and industry. ITiere 
w as really every thing to discourage and 
disgu.st n liberal and enlightened mind, 
however well inured to labour by the in- 
vigorating discipline of logic and mathe- 
matics. The deep and clear waters — 
so to speak — of legal principle, there 
always were, and will be, for tJiey are 
immutable and eternal 5 but you bad to 
buffet your way to tbom through many 
a mile of foaming filth,” that harassed, 
exhausted, and choked the unhappy 
swimmer, long before he could get sight 
of the oftiiig. Few be.side those who 
had had the equivocal advantage of be- 
ing early familiarised with such gib- 
berish. .special general imparlance ” 
— “ special testatum capias ” — " special 
original ’* — '*■ testatum pone ” — pvp- 
testando ’* — " colour ” — de bene esse,** 
&c. iSre. ifce., fould obtain a glimmering 
of daily practice, without a serious waste 
of time and depreciation of the mental 
faculties. Let the thousands who, under 
the old system, almost at once adopted 
and abandoned legal studies, attest the 
truth of this remark. There was, in 
short, every thing to discourage a gen- 
tleman from entering, to obstruct hiin 
in prosecuting, the legsil professien. 
Keccntly, however, a great change haa 
been effected. There has been a real 
reform — a practical, searching, coiopre- 
hensif e refolm of the comn^on law ; a 
shaking down of innumerable dead 
leaves and rotten branches; a cutting 
aw'ay of all tl\e shoots of pruriant vege- 
tation, which served but to disfigure 
the tree, and to conceal and injure its- 
fruit. Now ypu may see, in the com- 
mon law, a tree noble in its height and 
figure, sinewy in its branches^ green in 
its foliage, and goodly in its fruit May 
it be permitted, however, to express an 
humble hope, that the. gardener will 
know wkm to lav aside 1 ^ kxfife ! 

(P. 20.) 
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; And tod, 

^ own ^ 'W^ld^williagly 
eaj^loy upon flomo ykT this noble 
treo-^ither its bid or jtonewlKraacbes. 
It & em tbOiiAost in^ 

didd^ilkimmQQtatQr not to perceive 
that there are ia our system of plead* 
ihg tochntoalities, which, so far 
fipom being necessaxy to the admiili* 
a^aUpn of justice, have no other oper- 
ation than to reiaid, to complicate,' 
to defeat the administration of justice. 
At p. 738 — ^averjprudent.and respect- 
fed dfetance from the quotation wc 
have josj made — we fend the following 

a dmiftfti nn 

Such is a funt sheteh of the existing 
system of special pleading, upon the re- 
form and remodelling of which has been 
b^towed, during tlie last fifteen years, 
the anxious and profound consideration 
4)f some of the ablest and most cxpeii- 
•enced legal intellects which were ever 
addressed to such an undertaking, or 
concerned in the practice or administra- 
tion of the law. Their alterations were 
bold and extensive, and perhaps may be 
said to have been, to the same extent, 
successful. The principal objects pro- 
posed to be effected by the late changes 
were enumerated in an early part of 
this work, where also was given a 
genera] account of all the late changes 
effected in the department of Common 
Law pleading and practice. To this 
. we ];iow refer the reader ; and also to 
the Appendix (No.*IV.), where will be 
found, in extenso, the Rules of Court 
by wldch these great alterations w'ere 
effected. While the principal objects 
of the framers of them have been ac. 


hpU «n^ if the wron^ on^ 

tiioutd be tdeeted, subetantial Justice 
ia sacrificed before Arbitrary tepal teck^ 
nieaiity, it would be easy to illustrate 
the truth of these remarks by reference 
to cases of daily occurrence. The rule 
in question must either be relaxed, or 
its injurious effects neutralized by great- 
ly enlarged pow'ers df amendment con- 
ferred upon tho judge at Nisi Prius. 
liVith all these defects, however, it ca:t- 
not bo denied that the recent changes 
in the law of pleadiqg, evidence, and 
practice, with reference to tlie interests 
of suitors, have justified tho most san- 
guine anticipations of those who set in 
motion the machinery which effected 
those changes; and with reference to 
students and practitioners, have tf nded 
to exact a far greater amount of dili- 
gence, learning, and acutene&s, than for 
a long series of years has been deemed 
requisite.’^ 

Mr Warren’s illustrations, whether 
imaginary, or drawn from cxpericneo 
and observation, arc always, ns might 
be expected, graphic and amusing. 
It is thus that he exemplifies a very 
useful precept, w'hich he gives to the 
young student for the bar 

lie must very early familiarm him» 
self with the correct m-'aniny of at least 
the leading technical terms of Logie — 
which are of frequent use iu the courts 
— not for petty pedantry or display, 
but from their real advantage — ^from, 
indeed, the necessity of the case. In- 
stances of the vexatious consequences 
of ignorance in these matters will not 
unfrequeotly fall imder the notice of a 
w'atchful oMorvor. Some two or three 


complished, by effecting a groat saving 
of expense in the length of the plead- 
ings, and their incidents ; by aecuring 
an econoipical and satisfactory trial at 
ISiA Pritffi, through the precise and 
specifie naturorof the issues required to 
be presented to the jury, and the effec- 
tniu efl^dients resorted to, for the pur- 
pose m savifli' an unnecessary expen- 
diture to obtamuig evidence : it caitnot 
be deaiea that the excessive stringency 
t 6$ the hdea which restrict a plaintiff to 
ft. idngle count to reject of a single 
.cause of kctioiH' and a defendant to a 
s0iffi|e.|daatoaji|^rtof a single ground 
^of detoeftp^mqhently Operates most 
'tojuido^ifllgito to secure the defeat of 
arfnmer of 
td^er « pariicviair 


years ago, a counsel, manifestly not 
having enjoyed a very superior educa- 
tion, was engaged in arguing a case, in 
banco, at W estminster — fcfore four very 
able judges, one of them being a man 
remarkable for his logical acuteness and 
dexterity. « No, no— /Ant w'on't do,’ 
said he, suddenly interposing — * put tho 

converse of tho proposition, Mr : 

try it that way.* The judge paused : 
the counsel too paused, while a Slight 
expression of uneariness ffitted over his 
features. He expected the jtn^e to 
' put the converse ' for him ; but the 
judge did not. * Put the converse of the 

proposition, Mr , s^nd see if that 

will hold ’---jrepeated the judge with 
some surprise, and a little peremptori- 
ness in hu tone. But it was uiq>le«uMUit- 
ly obvious that Mr coM uot 'pat 
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the converse * of the pi*opo6ition — ^nor 
understand wliat was meant. Some bet- 
ter informed brother barrister whisper- 
ed to him the eonver»c of the propo- 
sition — but it was useless: Mr 

/altered — repeated a word or two, as if 
mc'chanically — ' WelU* said the 
hindly suspecting the true state of the 
ease, * go on witii your argument, Mr 

! ’ It may appear strange that go 

glaring a case should occur at the bar 
— but, nevertheless, such a case did 
occur, and such cases have occurred, 
and are likely to occur again, as long as 
j»ersons of inferior education come, in- 
trepid ill ignorance, to the bar.” 

We think, liow’cvcr, that Mr War- 
ren is a little too liiird upon the un- 
fortunate orator, wiio was not awaro 
of the moaning of the “ converse of 
the projiosiikui,” and that the judge 
might as well have “ put it” himself. 
A man may be a very g(»od reasoucr 
who has not learned “ to name his 
tools,” which is all that is taught by 
the- logic of Aristotle, 

ilow evidently is the following in- 
vested with all the vivid colouring of 
ftctual observation 

It can hardly be necessary, after 
nil that has been said upon the subject 
of special pleading, both in this chap- 
ter and in preceding parts of the work, 
to warn the youth w ho rashly rushes to 
the bar without a comixjtent knowlodgo 
of pleading, of the folly of which he is 
guilty, and the danger to which he is 
exposing lum-^elf. To a young counstd 
ignorant of plcjiding, a brief will bo 
little else than a sort of Chinese puzzle. 
Ho must either give up in despair all 
attempts at mastering its contents, or 
hurry in liiliculous agitation from friend 
to friend, making vain efforts to ‘ cram * 
himself for some occasion of solitary 
«lisplay, afforded him by the zealous 
hidiserction of a friendly solicitor. Fe- 
verish with anxiety, wTetclied under tho 
apprehension of public failure, and the 
consciousness of incompetence, after 
trembling in court lest he should be 
called upon to show himself^, he returns 
to chambers, to curso bis folly— to 
make, w'hen too late, exertions to re- 
Irievo his false position, or abandon it 
for ever, with all the cloud-picturings 
of a vain and puerile ambition.” 

There is a general roluctancQ to 
believe in the niiioii of literary taleuts 
And busiucss-like qualities of mind. 

VOL, LVIH. KO. cceux. 


They are thought Incompatible- A 
lover of literature is held to liave Uttlo 
chance of success. A prejudice so> 
general must have some foundation ^ 
but thCtfincompatibility, in whatever 
degree it exists, lies, w'c are persuad- 
ed, not in the several mental quali- 
ties — not in the intellectual apparatus 
fitted for the two cai*cers of literature, 
and a profession — ^but in the different 
dispositions, in the diversity' of tastes,^ 
which the two pursuits engender.* 
Tlie literary man fails in no faculty 
that a profession calls for, but he 
may contract a strong repugnance for 
the species of activity it demands. 

In literature thought is indulged 
and solicited for its own sake ; it ex- 
cites or it amuses ; it may be invested 
wdtli the deepest and most stirring 
interests of religion and philosophy r 
or it may be the very rainbotv of the 
mind, having no life but ouly in and 
for its beauty. In professional voca- 
tions the intellectual effort is subordi- 
nated to a definite and fixed purpose 
it is the purpose, not the thought, 
which must continually animate our 
exertions ; and tho purpose buwK 
dow n the cuiTent of thought rigidly 
to its own service. Literature is thV. 
luxury of tho sjiirit, the free aristo- 
cratic life of inteUcctual pleasure ; 
profession is the useful but fettered 
existence of tho sons of toil. In thty 
one, tlic spirit revels as a mountain 
stream that leaj)s irfHhc face of hea- 
ven from crag to crag ; in the other^ 
it is the same stream, lower down,, 
confined in narrow’ channel, and 
half-buried by the ponderous wheel- 
work of that evcr-clacking mill which 
it has to turn. 

W hat wonder, then, that the literary 
man should have certain disgusts to 
overcome when he is calle j on to for- 
sake his own free and variable life,, 
for a mode of existence tvhere thought, 
is no longer her own mistress, but,, 
with constairt repetition, ninst take* 
service in the mcclianisiu of society*::^ 
And be docs often recalcitrate. But 
when, owing to some overruling mo- 
tive of ambition or necessity, this- 
distaste is overcome, it is an immense 
advantage which the possessor of 
literary talents has over the ordi- 
nary practitioner of any profession. 
In that of the law it has been espe- 
cially remarked, that those whol^itft 
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\>Qm most eminently successful have 
confessed to the repugnance they 
had, iu the iu*st instance, to con- 
quer ; and such examples of eminent 
success have, for the most part, 
consisted of men who had betrayed 
a decided talent and aptitude for 
literature. 

Tlie writer whom we have before 
ws is a striking instance of literaiy 
lastos being irresistibly borne down 
l)y the craving after active life, and, 
^rhaps, a strong impulse of ambition. 
The present work is siifticicnt to tes- 
tify that, however ^*ivid his imagina- 
tion, his patience is still gi-oater. AVc 
know him to be one of those who 
abhor rest, who court fatigue, to 
whom the utmost drudgery becomes 
welcome when mvosted w'itii the inte- 
rest of an immediate practical pur- 
pose. To one of such a stamp, lite- 
rature could only i»rove a sort of 
apprenticeship to cultivate and de- 
velopc his mind, not to dclermino his 
career. And so it has been. It was 
in vain that nature placed the i)eucil 
in his baud ; she could not win liim 
to the repose of the artist : hi.s spirit 
was already pledged to a life of action, 
of toil, of" hope, of onten)ris(‘. All 
along he has chosen the path of 
forensic ambition, nor. when mo>t 
exerting his fancy, has ho ever 
sweiwed frotn the goal. ^May success 
await him in his laborious course! 
May he be land(!ll high and dry upon 
the envied eminences of social life! 
But — by t7upit<3r ! — if nature had 
given us the i)cncil of the artist, we 
would not have let go our hold, 
though the seals of office w'cre ten 
times as large and ten times as bril- 
liant a-s tlujy arc, and w-ere dangled 
before us within arnfa-reach. You 
might have Jifted us softly and gently, 
and placed us as with a mother’s arms, 
even upon the broad woolsack, we would 
not have dropped that pencil. No; 
we would have said to the boisterous 
prosperities of life — Here is that which 
will make station indifferent ; if to 
food and raiment men must needs add 
the charms of variety, here is that 
which will gild even obscurity with 
an assured and tranquil pride ! 

As wo hare intimated, we do not 
fed disposed to blame our author 
that he speaks often of his “ glorious,” 
his ‘‘noble” profession. The golden 
hue of sunrise is rightly cast upon the 


pinnacles and towers of that city the 
traveller is toiling to reach. What 
narrow and squalid streets, what 
blind alleys, what there is of tilth 
and ruin in the great capital of intel- 
ligence, he may find out afterwards 
for himself. There was a time when 
W'C, too, were younger than wc are, 
and saw the proud city at the same 
advantageous distance, when, dazzled 
by the view of its more conspicuous 
oniaments, we might have been 
tempted to make the same exclama- 
tions, and to use the same flattering 
phraseology. At that time, if any 
one had tiirown a shadow of moral 
blame on the vciy priuci]»Ie and imi- 
versiil practice of the profession of 
advocacy, wc should have indignantly 
repolli'd the aceiisalion, we sliouUl 
have nihlied to its defence, p^Thaps 
wc even did attempt to throw our 
little shield before its huge and very 
vulnerable body. Bnt now — v, hen 
some years have rolled over o?ir 
hcads, atiducliave learned to think 
int»ro calmly, if not more widely — 
when wc have caught a glimpse of 
the men 'v\]u> fill high places, and 
stood near enough to discover that 
they were (»f earth's common mould — 
when the actual din ot‘ forensic oratory, 
deafening and monotonous, has rung 
ill otir ears, eorI wc have sat and 
watched the sojeiuii juggle, and lltti 
st.dc hypocrisy with which that legal 
strife willed a trial i'* conducted — 
114 )w, if any teacher of ethics sliould 
denoimee the demoralizing priueiplo 
of advocacy — the principle wc moan 
of contending for any client, or any 
cause, that crav'cs tec in hand — we 
should no longer be eager to thnist 
ourselves iKdtveen him and the object 
of his indijpmtion ; we should let his 
wTath take its course ; wo should listen 
with patience, with neutrality, perhaps 
■with secret satisfaction at his attack. 
AVhat, after all, is to be said in answer 
to the reproach which every simple- 
minded roan must make — ^not against 
this or that member of the profession, 
because an individual is always con- 
sidered blameless who only adopts 
thc^ customs of hi.s country — but 
against the whole profession, the prin- 
ciple and theory of its action, this 
arguing for A or B, for Yes or No, as 
they first come, without the least re- 
gard for justice or for truth ? 

It is well known what Paley has 



said in its defence. “ ^’liere arc fidse- 
hoods,” ho >vritcs in his chapter on 
Lies, “ wliich are not lies, that Is, 
which are not criminal; as, I, when 
no one is deceived— -which is the case 
in parables, fables, novels, jests, t.alcs 
to create mirth, ludicrov.s cinlwllish- 
incnts of a story, where the declared 
design of tlie speaker is not to inform 
blit to divert; compliments in the 
subscription of a lettiu-, a servant's 
Ooiiyin," his master, a i)ri';oiKT jjiead- 
iiig not guilty, and ah advocate at^sert- 
hat thejn$ttct\ or his MafoftfaJttstia\ 
oj'/iis c/ient's cause. Jn siicli iiistauees 
ilo coutideiice i^ desti'oyed, iKicauM* 
none was rcjio^cd ; no promise to 
speak the truth is ^iolale<l, because 
none was given or uiider.'tood to be 
given.’’ 

Ay, l>iit the a(lvof;it(‘ dots strive 
to be helioA cii — does labour to deceive, 
llis \eryol)ject U to gain credit for 
his as ^criioii. whether eoiitrar} or not 
to his of truili. Jl<‘ sl.amls 

there, it i.s true, in tli<‘ iluiraeter of 
advoente, .subject to nlialeser su^pi- 
riou yon may attach to that cliaracter; 
but all his ability is mnplttM'd to o^ev- 
eoine that Mi>]nciou, and com}»el you 
to ciodit him. (\»u(idcuce is not 
n*p{»‘e<l:'’ not readily it maybe; he 
labours, tlKMvfore, th< morea-'-iduously 
to it. How can he avail himscif 
of the jilea here oflered for him V How 
‘ an he ])laee Iiini.sell’ in 1 he ^ame cate- 
gory with the juMlly moreliaiit who 
igii.; himself V our iuunbh' M'vvnut,’’ 
and wtmld indeed 1)0 strangely sur- 
I 'Vised if you look him at his wordV 
I >r w ith the obedient valet who denies 
his ma.ster with the eiisloinary, “ not 
a1 hoiueV” No man u^es ianguag<* 
with a more evident dc: ire to obtain 
our conviction tliaii tlie. advocate. 

Tliere is another su-calUal theory 
f advocacy, wliicli we will state hi 
the words of liishop AN'arhurton. lu 
his Divine Tucgaiion., vol. i. p. ,‘1117, ho 
says, speaking of C’icero — “ As an 
orator, he was an advocate for lu.s 
client, or, more properly, jtersonated 
him. Here, then, without question, 
iic W'as to ieign and dissiiniiiate hivS 
own oi)iuion.9, aud speak tliose of his 
client. Aud tliough some of those 
who call themselves casuists, have 
held it luilaw’ful for au advocate to 
defend wliat he thinks au ill cause, 
yet I apiuehcnd it to be the natural 
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right of every member of society, 
whctlier accu.siiig or accused, to si)eak 
freely and fully lor himself. And if, 
cither by a legal or natural incapacity, 
this cannot be done in person^ to have 
a pro.xy provided or allowed by the 
state to do for him W'hat iic cannot or 
maj’ not do fur himself. 1 apprehend 
that all slates have done it, and that 
every advocat<j is such a proxy.” 

This explanation goes far. Of a 
certainty, every man lias a right to 
approach a court of justice with such 
plea, or .<ucli demand, as the law gives 
liim. For liis ultimate aim.'), for liis 
moral pui-poses in so doing, he alono 
is respoiifeible. 'We do "not dosii'e 
the barriiiter so to prejudge the cause 
of the litigant as lo decide whether 
or not he ought, as a moral man, to 
carry it into a court of justice. Let 
his plea, or his demand, he laid be- 
fore the iribumd of his coiiulry, aud 
as he cannot, *in tlie complicated state 
of ouv juri<pnid-*iice, do tliis for him- 
self, it i.' light and equitable that 
there should be ]>rofe.s.>^iomil men 
wliosc fiinethm it is to do this for 
Idni. But it follow s not tlint the pro- 
fessional man iv» ])le(!gc ids own 
personal convictions in every case ho 
imdcrtakts-^. Ijt ium speak iu the 
namt of his f let liihi liiuir him- 
.seff lo the ollice of iutciiireter, where 
Jiis own convict ion.s do not allow’ him 
to be file zealous adv’ocatc. ll'ho 
state ought lo giv e to every man five 
access to a court of justice, and to 
the armoury of the law ; liow' he uses 
the weapons he limis there, lie must 
account lo (iod and his own con- 
.M-ieiiee, and the moral judgment of 
society; bn( the state is not to give 
to every rogue the benefit of the ap- 
parent convictions iu his favour, of a 
learned and houoiirablo gentleman. 
If tlic barrister si)eal\s, ana is under- 
stood to speak, as from bis client, 
and not from his own conviction, the 
indiscriminate advocacy of causes 
which the administration of justice 
requires, is reconcilable with the ma- 
nifest claims of morality". But not 
otherwise. To lend out llie zeal of 
truth to vanvisli evciy caubo, is what 
no system of juri.^^prudeiice deniaud.'f, 
and what no system of ethics can to- 
lerate. Yet this is what is done. 

If a conveyancer is instructed to 
draw a will wdiich apivcars to him uu- 
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just, lie must fo<‘l some pain in so 
doinjr - but it is not a pain of con- 
science, for it is not his office to com- 
pel people to make equitable wills, 
it is an office which, at the distance 
he stands from the parties, and with 
his limited knowlodsc of their cha- 
racter and mutual relationships, he 
could not possibly undertake; he 
would be a mere disturber of the 
peace of society if he attempted to 
regulate the morality of all the con- 
veyances and testaments that he 
drew. It would indeed ])e a doctrine 
destructive of all order, and of the 
veiw machinery of society, that n ould, 
as a general rule, impose upon men 
of profession, or of trade, the respon- 
sibilities nhich lie, in the first in- 
stance, upon the consciences of their 
clients. A m.aii conbl not sell a piece 
of whipcord from his shop, without 
having an assurance from the cus- 
tomer that he was not buying it to 
strangle liis wife withal. The con- 
veyancer, therefore, quietly pursues 
his instructions, and draws the will 
in the like manner, if a barrister is 
instructed to plead the statute of 
Emitatioiis to a debt, it is no ooiicern 
of his if the client is not acting in a 
conscientious manner iii taking ad- 
vantage of the statute. The law 
gives him this plea, and it is not fa’ 
the jurist to debar him the use of it. 
lie pre.sent.? it, therefore, totlie court. 
But if, not content with pleading the 
statute of limitations for a client who 
employs the law to c.scaj)e from a 
moral obligation, he labours to con- 
vince the jur>' that, in availinjf hiiii- 
iclf of this plea, his client is acting in 
a very honourable, or at least in no 
blamable manner; if, by an artful 
‘ colouring of the facts, or by insinua- 
tions ngalyat other parties, he con- 
trives to lead the culprit iu trinmj>li 
tJirough the court, then w'c say that 
a baseness is committed by the ad- 
vocate, for -which there is no excuse, 
in the con.stitiition of courts of justice, 
nor in the subtleties of casuistry. 

Those w’ho have expatiated on the 
4nty of the barrister to do oU for bis 
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client, bo that client whom lie may, 
have generally taken care to iilacc 
before us the cases of political prose- 
cution, where the advocate appears to 
act a brave and generous part in op- 
posing the government and the legal 
officers of the crown. By dcxtcron.‘'ly 
keeping the small cases iu view while 
they were enlarging on the broad 
principle of indiscriminate advocacy, 
they have often contrived to give to 
this principle itself an air orgeuero.'iity; 
as if the hamster n ere ])erforming a. 
noble self-sacrillce, w'cre devoting 
himself in a qiiitc heroic manner, by 
giving himself, head and heart, voic<* 
and intelligence, to the fir.st distressed 
applicant for his aid. It is only by 
referring to the political nature, of the 
occa.*«ion on uhich it Avas dcli\ered, 
that we can account for the folloAV- 
ing splendid exaggeration of Lord 
Brougham’s upon tills .suhject : — 

‘‘ An advocate, by the sacred duty 
which he OAAcs his client, knows, iu 
the discharge of that office, but ouo 
IKU'son in the world, that client and 
none, oilier. To save that client by 
all ex}>edient moans — to protect that* 
client at all hazards and costs to all 
others, and among others to liiin>elf— 
is the highest and most imquostion(‘d 
of his duties ; and he must not regard 
the alarm, tlie butiering, the torment, 
tlie destruction, Avhicli lie may bring 
upon any other. Nay, scjiarating 
even the duti(‘s of a patriot from those 
of an advocate, and ca.«»tiiig them, if 
need be, to the wind, be must go on, 
reckless of tlic consequences, if lu? 
hue it should unhappily be to involvu 
his country in c(uifusiou for his client's 
protection.” 

This jnecc of eloquent alwurdity wtw 
delivered on the trial of Queen Caro- 
line, and the si>cakcr was playing the 
advocate at tlic time ho dcliA'cred It. 

But I^rd Brougham would not surely 
speak or write iu the same strain upon 
other and more ordinary occasions — 
if, for instance, the client, for w’hom 
the country Avas to be involved in 
confusion, was a railway compimy!^'^ 

Every man has something to be 
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* The folloAAiog extract from a memoir of Lord Wynford, written evidently 
by a lawyer, manifests, in rather an ara’using mntinrr, the esj^rit de corps of tlio 
profession^ and showi’ how Iho excitement of the contest betAveen the advocates 
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8ai(l for him in the way of defence or 
palliation; we have no objection to 
ovci-y niJiu having his advocate in 
We?tminster Hall; but wc are per- 
suaded that public opinion is far too 
iiidnlgciit to this “ glorious and noble’* 
))rofes^ion, when it peniiits its mem- 
bers, speaking as from their own con- 
vielion, to sport with truth to any 
(^xtent that may be Forviceable to 
their elieiits. A more toinperale z(‘al, 
which .should not overstep what the 
interest of justice, diunaiuls, would 
indeed be les.> munificently rewarded ; 
but, in e^ ery other rcs})ect, it w ould be 
a clear gain IxUli to the eau.'e of pub- 
lic lunralily and the adinini.<tratioii of 
lh(' laws. 

l)ut. lh.it which, perhajis, more fre- 
i;in :.(ly calls iij) a iei'ling of pain and 
liuii'.lliaiioii ill tlio barn.‘.ter, tbal 
f.T wliicli he is not at all resjion- 
si!*lc; namely, the natuie of tliOvSe 
/<//<// weapons the emi'loynient of 
!iiv h his elieiil h.is a light to dcmaucl 
of Idiu. 'riie rule-J of jilnulinfj and of 
rn'dour have been lately much siui- 
pllii'Hl and improved, and they will, 
xcar ai'ier year, be ‘'tilW further im- 
proved ; but tliey still furnioh the 
w illing or the unwilling ad\ ocate w ith 
abiiml.mt obstructions to the fair in- 
■vc't ig.it ion of tiuth. Speaking of 
pleading, Mr AYarren has \ ery truly 
said, ill a jia.ssagc wc Inivc already 
<]noted — ‘‘It Is coutiniially a matter 
of serious ditliciilt> to refer a particu- 
lar eoiiibinat ion of facts to their .ap- 
[•ropriate legal category; ami, if the 
wrong one should be .-elected, sub- 
fclaiitial justice i.s saciiliced before 


arbiti’ary legal technicality.” A 
glance at theise “legal categories” 
'will fully bear out the stalcmcut 
which our author has here so tem- 
perately made. Let us open the justly 
lauded book of Mr Stephen, “ On the 
I’rhiciplcs of IMeading ” — a work which 
every man, law'yer or not, wlio re- 
ceives a gratiiication from clear and 
logical statements, may lake plea- 
.<iiro in perusing. AVe extract the 
following accoiuit of ptibonal ac- 
tions ; — 

“ Of personal actions, the moat 
common arc the following — Debt, 
covenant, detinue, trespass, trespass 
on the ca-so, replevin. 

“ The action of debt lies wdiere a 
]oirty claims the recovery of a debt, 
/. c. a li<iuidated or cerium sum of 
money alleged to be due to him. 

“ The action of covenant lies where 
a party claims damages for a breach 
of covenant, i. c. of a promise under 
scat. 

** 'ihe action of detinue lic.s where 
the party claims the s])ccific recovery 
of goods ami chattels, or deeds and 
writings detained from him. 

“ The action of tresj^ass lie.s wiiere 
a party claiin.s damages for a trespass 
agaiu.st him. A tresjiass Is an injury 
cojnmittfd with violence,"'' 

Having described these, tlie niitho>r 
comes to one w hich requires to have 
its hiatory told before it cau be ren- 
dered intelligible. This is still jiot 
niifreqiieiitly the ease in our law ; in- 
stead of a definition founded on the 
nature of things, and growhig out of 
the science it.self of jurisprudence, wc 


eUaccs the dull interest of wh.at arc ealled the merits of the case. Note liowr com- 
bative, how military, is tlie stjle: — “He (Lord AVynford) was a dangerous, be- 
cause lie was a most watckfiil and enterprising adversary. You cduld not any 
more sleep in his neighbourhood than could the Duke while Massena was near, 
1 hough ho might, in the neighbourhood of others, enjoy some repose. But if you 
never could bo sure of his not making some venturous move liimself, and were 
thus kept on the watch, so also you could not venture upon moves in the hope of 
his eyes being closed. It may almost safely be pronounced that he never failed to 
see or to profit by the slip of his adversary ; to say that he never, seldom, made- 
klips himself, would bo very wide of the truth. In fact, he was not always a safe 
leader. Circumspect enough to seo when his antagonist failed, he took a very 
narrow, or very one-sided, view of his own risks. Bold to rashness, hasty in hU 
resolutions, quick in all his tlioughts and all his movements, he w^as often in dangers 
w'holly needless to be encountered ; and tJiough he would occasionally, by despe- 
rate courses, escape bayond all calculation from risks, both inevitable and of his 
own seeking, he could not ho called a successful advocate .” — Article on liOnn 
AVv.nfori), Ko. JIJ., Law Review, 
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arc presented with a narratiTc to tell 
as how the matter came about. 

“ The action of trespass on the case 
lies where a party sues for damages 
for any wrong or cause of complaint 
to which covenant or trespass will not 
apply. I'his action originnted in the 
power given by the statute of 'West- 
minster 2, to the clerJis of the chan- 
cery to frame now writs m constmili 
casu with writs already known, . . . 
Such being the nature of the action, 
it comprises, of coiirM', many ditterent 
species. There arc two, however, of 
more freqgeut lusc tliaii aiij" other 
species of trespass on the ease, O", 
perhaps tliiin auy other form of action 
ivliatevcr. These arc Assumpsit and 
Trover. 

‘‘ The action of w;w/»‘/Vliesu here 
a party claims damages for breach of 
simple contract, i. c. a promise not 
under seniy 

The action of trox'rr (lifters from 
detiune inasmuch as the ]‘avty claims 
demvHjes^ not the ncovery* of the 
identical goods and chattels. With 
the action of rephein vc will not 
trouble our readers, to wlitmi we 
ought, perhaps, to apologise for en- 
tering thus far into legal technicali- 
ties. 

But now, refli'Ct a moment on this 
classiftcation. A proinif-c urnho* seal 
must as.surc(lly reejuir - a diftcrent 
proof from a i)romise not under .seal; 
but what end is answered by calling 
one an action of eoreuant aud the 
Other an action of assumpsit f Or 
what good re.sult can arise from limit- 
ing the definition of debt to the claim 
of a sum certain ? Who secs not 
what a snare may be here laid for the 
feet of unwary suitors V 'J'he names 
of trover, detinue^ trespass^ give no in- 
formation to the defendant ; the sub- 
stantial cause of action is staled in 
the declaration, and these namc.s are 
more useless additions. Yet the right 
xiame must be chosen, or it is fatal to 
the suit. If trespass be adopt(?d in- 
stead of trespass on the case^ the en’or 
is fatal; aud yet mark how lucid, 
tow intelligible, how satisfactory is 
the classification designated by these 
terms of art. 

IVespass is the proper form of ac- 
tion when the injury has been com- 
mitted with violence. This looks suf- 
ficiently distinct. But then the 


violence may bo cither actual or im* 
plied; and tlui law w ill imply violences 
wherever tlie injury is direct^ and tlie 
property injured of a tangible nature. 

. In the most stealthy, peaceable en- 
trance. n]>on another man’s land, the 
law implies violence. What, thei’c- 
fore, may or may not be said, in the 
usual iJhVase, to be doiu; re et anm\ 
remains to be known, by no menus 
from the nature of the facts them- 
selves, but from arbitrary decision.s 
of courls. 'J'o inaKe out a (*lass of 
action.s as those committed with vio- 
lence, and tliLMi to imply violence 
where in reality there is mme, is first 
to make and (hen unmake tin* distinc- 
tion. Ami yet, as .sonu' didim tioii 
is, for the embarrassment of suitors, 
be rctaiiUMl, this implication of 
violence is restricted to cases n here 
tie' injnrv is dirnt ami md ronsefium- 
tiol; and nhat shall b(‘ denominated 
a direct nml what a » uiis(><picntial in- 
jury, is again a matter (»f m* .sm ill 
dilUculty. Moivomt. in order to 

sU'-tain tiV'-pass. tln‘ pin))erty injured 
mn-'t b<‘ of a eoeporml nature. Jt 
nould be a ^id -(d(‘ei-in in the oyj* of 
the Ian l(» allow a man to bring tres- 
pa''? ou iweount of his /i^/zos—tliis be- 
ing, according to definition, an imor* 
ptmal pr(*j)eriy, and fnan its nai»nv‘, 
then fore, not .-n)»jcct to viideiu'e. 

Tills barbarous iionii‘m*l:iliin* of 
acthms might bo swejd away at once 
with consideraiile advantage. If (he 
pbiintift'“c*tmplaining” (»f the defend- 
anl, ]>rof*e(‘d(’d at once to a brief 
stjitemont of his cause of action, this 
W'onld answer all the ]»urposc> of 
plemiiiig Jt n n said by the coin- 
missionei> in the third report on tljc 
common law, that an abolition of 
these di-stinctions would entail “ much 
uncertainty on the right of aclion.” 
"With utmost deference to the com- 
missioners, tltis is a very strange 
as.sertion. ^riioac catogorie.s are known 
only to the lawyers ; and surely a 
student of tlii^ law canuot Ini at a lo.ss 
to distinguish tlie substantial ground 
of action from a mere formulary of 
pleading. A laj'inan lua}" often ima- 
gine he has a right of action where ho 
has none. Bid the commissioners 
mean gravely to assert that these 
categories, of Mdiicb be knows nothing 
— ^or whether he knows them or not 
— could enlighten him as to the re- 
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dress lie is entitled to in a court of 
justice? 

Il is, however, in the inexhaustible 
armouiy of quibble and objection 
which the law of evidence supplies 
him with, that the generous advocate 
must feel the greatest amount of em- 
barrassment and rcpngnaucc. It is 
Ids olHcc to stand at the door of testi- 
muiiy, and thrust back every witness, 
aud"rcje<it every document, he can, 
upon i»le:is which, wluitcvcr their 
original ground or design, he viTy 
well knows do not inipeueh tlie real 
value of the, evidence r(‘j(‘(*ted. But 
into this topic we mu&t not enter. It 
is not our pre.^ent object to write upon 
the reform of the laws. The subject 
would lead us much too far. 

One general rcmaik onU" wo will 
venture to make. >ioIth«‘r iii nor out 
of the iirofessioii must men vet be 
impatient with the fiVipient changes 
that our laws undergo. Though, in 
common with our author, we estimate 
highly a settled state of ildug.s, and 
ha\e U) deprecate the rnsliuoss of 
some too hasty legislator^, we can- 
not yet “lay aside the knife.'’ They 
ai*c '*eiy inVoiiveniont llu‘se pariird 
changes, but there is no other imide 
of ]troeoe(ling. Whilst we are llNing 
in till* very city which w'e hare to 
improve, and in great part to rebuild, 
what else can W(*. do but j-ull down 
here and there a str(*et ,at a time, and 
reconstruct it on a better plan? It 


is miserable w’ork tliis pulling dowm. 
One is blinded by dust — one loses one’s 
W'ay; all seems ruin and confusion. 
But tlic new sti'ect rises— -the rubbish 
is removed— the dust is laid; one 
finds one’s way again, and finds it 
twice as short as before. It is only 
by successive clianges of this kind 
that the great city of our jurlsprudenco 
can be adapted to the w^ants of its 
multiplied and changed inhabitants. 

We ought perhaps to mention, that 
Mr Warren has been discreetly silent 
on some of the topics to which wo 
have ventured to allude. ^ He has very 
wisely avoided all questions of casuis- 
try ; and w e trust that, iiTour glances 
on tlic moral position of the bar, we 
shall not be thought to have mani- 
fested any w'ant of respect for a learned 
body, the members of which, in their 
indi\i(luai character, stand as high in 
our e>tiiiiation as those of any body 
whatever, and which, as a whole, 
])re^cuts a greater array of talent than 
in any other denomination of men 
could be met w*ith. We revert once 
more to !Mr AVaiTcu's very useful, able, 
and praiseworthy i>ublication to wish 
him success, not only in this under- 
taking, which may bo already said to 
be crow ned w itli success, but in the 
still greater and more laborious onter- 
pi'ise which he has on foot, and which 
this .sjiecimen of his legal authorship 
shows him fully competent to achieve* 
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MAllGAllEr OF VALOIS'. 


On the eiglitecuth day of August 
1.>72, a ^-ciit festival was held in tlie 
palace of the Louvre. It was to cele- 
brate the nuptials of Henry of XuvaiTC 
aud Margaret of Valois. 

This alliance between the chief of 
the Protestant party in rraneo. and 
the .‘lister of Charles IX. and d.iiigU- 
ter of Catharine of Medici?, i)erplexcd, 
and in some degree alarmed, the 
Catholic®, whilst it filled the liiigne- 
Jiots with joy and exultation. TIio 
Ling had declaivd that he knew and 
made no difierence between Komani>t 
^nd C'ahiuist— that all were alike 
Ms subjf'Cts, and equally beloved by 
him. He caressed the throng of 
llnguciiot nobles and gent Icii.oii whom 
the marriage liad attracte<l to the 
court, was aflcctionatc to his new 
brother-in-law, friendly with the 
Prince of Conde, almost respectful to 
tlic venerable Admiral de Culigny, to 
uhom he proposed to confide the 
command of an army in a ])rojected 
war with Spain. The chiefs of the 
Catholic party w'eyc not beliiiid-hand 
in following the example set them by 
-(’harle®. Catharine of JMedicis uas 
ail smiles and affiibility ; tlio Duke of 
Anjou, aflerwaids Henry JIL, rc- 
.ceived gracioualy the coiiipliuuiits 
paid him by the Huguenots lliein^elves 
^^n hU sncce.-ses at Jarnac and Mun- 
emtonr, battles whieli he had won 
before he ^vas eighteen years old *, 
Henry of (Jnise, whose reputation as 
a leader already, at the age of two- 
and-tw’oiity, almost equalled that of 
bis great father, was courteous and 
friendly to those whose deadly fuo he 
ha<l so lately been. The Duke of 
Mayennc ard the Admiral, the Guise 
and the Condd, were seen riding, con- 
versing, and making parties of plea- 
furo together. It was the lion lying 
down w ith the lamb. 

On the twenty-second of August, 
four days after the maniage, in which 
the Hnguenots saw a guarantee of 

peaceful exercise of their religion, 
the Admiral dc Coligny w^as [lasaing 
tbrongb the street of St Germain 
rAuxerrois, when he w^as shot at and 
wounded by a captain of petardiers^ 
one Manrcvel, who went by the name 


of Lc Tncur du Roi^ literallj', tl:e 
Kings Killer. At midnight on the 
tw'enty- fourth of August, the tocsin 
.sounded, and the massacre of St liar- 
tholouiew' began. 

It is at this stirring period of 
ITench history, abouuding in horrors 
and bluodslicd, and in ]>i<>t.s and in- 
trigue®, both political and Jiniurou.s, 
that M. Alcxaiulie Dumas commences 
one of his mo.st recently publidied 
romances. Degiiming w itli tlie mar- 
riage <tf Henry and ^largaivr, he 
iiairate?, in his spirited and attractive 
ei*isodes, real and iina- 
eimuy, of the groat massacre, from 
the fii>t fury of which, Ilemy hineelf, 
dt»oine<l to "death by the re’n)or?t‘le.‘'S 
('atliarim* of Mediei?, was o!ily <i-aved 
by hi-j oNMi caution, by the imi'*eiMon 
(*f ITiurles IX., ami tlu* energy rsf 
Margaret of \'ah)is. 'J'lut in.irriiige 
between the King of Frances .sistm* 
ami the King of Xaxanv, was merely 
owQ c>{ coftn ftcffin ^ agreed to by Ibuiry 
for the sake (»1 his fellow Frototunts, 
and u^ed by (’alliarine and ('liarlcs 
as a lure to bring tlm^e of tin* nli- 
gi<m,’’ as they w'crc called, to l*ari>‘, 
there to be .<laughtered unsu-pecliiig 
and defenccli'ss. Margaret, then 
{••carcely twenty years of age, had 
already made herself talked of by her 
intrigues ; Henry, who was a few 
months younger,’ but uho, even at 
that early period of hi.s life, possessed 
a large share of the .shrewdiifsj and 
j»rudcncc for which his coiiiitiymcn> 
the Deaniesc, have at all times been 
noted, uas, at the very time of his 
marriage, deeply in love %\ith the 
Daronc.ss dc Sauve, one of Catharine 
dc Medieis’ ladies, by whom he w*as 
in hls turn beloved. Dut altliougli 
little affection existed between the 
royal pair, the .strong links <»f interest 
and ambition bound them together; 
and no sooner were -they married 
than they entered into a treaty of 
political alliance, to which, for some 
lime, both steadily and truly ad- 
hcix*d. 

On tbe night of the St Bartholo- 
mew, a Huguenot gentleman, the 
Count Lerac do Ja Slole, who has 
arrived that day at Paris with im- 
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I>ortant letters for the King of K’a- 
varre, seeks refuge in the apartnicnta 
of the latter from the assassins who 
pursue and liavc already wounded 
him. Unacquainted, however, with 
the Louvre, he mistakes the door, and 
enters the apartment of the Uucen of 
Xavarre, who, seized with pity, and 
struck also by the yOuth and elegance 
of the fugitive, gives him shelter, and 
herself dresses his wounds, employing 
hi his behalf the surgical skill which 
she has actiuired from the celebrated 
Ambrose Parcs ^^hose pupil she had 
been. One of the most furious of La 
idole’s pursuers is a Piedmontese 
geiitlemaii, Co»iiil llaiinibal do Co- 
connas, who has also arrived that 
day in tlie capital, .and put up at tlio 
-.line hotel as La ^ro!(*. AVheii the 
latter is rescued by JSIargaret, Coeoii- 
jias wanders through Paris, killing 
all the Huguenot^ lie can lind — sutli, 
at lea^l, as nill defend thein.-elves. 
Jn a lonely part of tlie town he is 
overpowered by numbers, and i.s 
r sciusl from imminent peril by the 
Duke of tluise’s sister-in-law, the 
Duthe-^ of Xevers, that golden- 
haired, emerald-e\ ed dame, of whom 
Poiisard sang — 

*•' la Diichesso de Neicrs 
Ar.x yeuv vorts, 
soils lour paupierc blonde, 

l.anci'Jit sur nous plus d’celairs 

Quo no font vingt Jupitors 
Dans Icp .'lirs 

Lors^ue In tompeto gronde.** 

To cut the story short, La Mole 
falls \ioleiitly in lovo with Margaret, 
(’oconiias does the' same with the 
tliiclu'ss", and these four personages 
play important parts in the ensuing 
narrative, wdiieh extends .over a space 
of nearly tw'o years, and into which 
the author, according to his custom, 
iiitrodiiccs a vast array of characters, 
for the most part historical, all .spirit- 
edly drawn and well sustained. M. 
Dumas may, in various respects, be 
held up as an example to our history 
spoilers, self-styled writers of histo- 
rical romance, on this side the Channel. 
One does not find him profaning public 
edifices by causing all sorts of absur- 
dities to pass, and of twaddle to be 
spoken, within their precincts; neither 
does he make his kings and beggars, 
high-born dames and private soldiers, 


nsc the very same language, all equal- 
ly tame, colourless, and devoid of 
character. I'lic spirited and varied 
dialogue ill wdiidi his romances abound, 
illustrates and brings out the qualities 
and characteristics of his actor.s, and 
is not usi‘d for the sole purpose of 
making a chapter out of what would 
be better told in a page. In many 
instances, indeed, it would be difficult 
for him to tidl his story, by the barest 
narrative, in fewer words than he 
does by pithy rind pointed dialogue. 

As the tolc means of placing his 
life in comparative safety, Henry ab- 
jiirc.' the ITutestant faith, and remains 
ill a .soit of honourable captivity at 
the court of France, siisiicctcd by 
Cliarles and detected by Catharine, to 
wliomlbhie tlie Florentine, her astro- 
loger and poisoner, has predicted that 
the HOW' pon erloss prince of Xavan-c 
shall one day reign over France. Some 
days have jiassed. the massacres have 
iiearly cea-ed, and the body of Ad- 
miral de Coligny, discovered amongst 
a heap of slain, has been suspended 
to lh(‘ gibbet at MuiUfaucon. Charles 
IX., always greedy of spectacles 
of blood, pro]io.-es to jiay a visit to 
the corpse of Ins dead enemy, whom 
he had called his father, and aticc- 
tionately embraced, upon their last 
meeting itroions to the attempted 
as.sassination of the admiral by iVIan- 
ri*vel, an atteinjit instigated by Charles 
liim.'-elf. AVe w'ili give the account of 
this visit in the w ords of M. Dumas. 

it was two in the afternoon, when 
a long train of cavaliers and ladies, 
glittering with gold and jewels, ap- 
peared in the Hue St Denis, display- 
ing itself ill the sun betw een the som- 
bre lines of houses, like some huge 
reptile with sparkling scales. Xo- 
thing that exists at the present day 
can give an adequate idc'h of the 
splendour of this s})ectaclc. The rich 
silken costumes, of the most brilliant 
colours, which were in vogue dining 
the reign of Francis I., had not yet 
been replaced by the dark and gi*ace- 
Icss attire that became the fa.shion in 
Henry III.’s time. The costume of 
the reign of Charles IX. was perhaps 
less rich, but more elegant than that 
of the preceding epoch. 

In the rear, and on either side of 
this magnificent procession, came 
the pages, esquires, gentlemen of low 
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degree, dogs and liorscs, giving the 
royal train the appearance of a small 
army. The cavalcade was followed 
hj a vast number of the populaws 

That morning, in presence of Ca- 
tharine and the Duke of Guise, and 
of Henry of Navarre, Charles tlie 
Ninth had spoken, as if it were quite 
a natural thing, of going to visit the 
gibbet at Montfaucoii, or, in other 
words, the mutilated body of the ad- 
miiral, which was suspended I'rom it. 
Henry’s first impulse had been to 
make an excuse for not j<nning the 
party. Catharine was looking out for 
tins, and af the very first word that 
he uttered expreshive of his repug- 
nance, she exchanged a glance and a 
niniJc with the Duke of tluise. Ilonn*, 
ivhom notliiug escaped, caught both 
smile and glance, underwent them, 
and hastened to correct his blunder. 

** After all,” said he, why should 
I not goV I am a Catholic, and 1 o^^c 
as much to my new rtdigion.” Then 
addressing himself to the king: — 
‘‘Your majesty may reckon upon me,’* 
he ; "* I shall always be hai>py to 
accompany you whereA cr you go.” 

Ill the Vholf* p^oces^ioIl, no <*nc 
attracted so much curiosity and at- 
tention as this king ^\ithout a king- 
dom, this Huguenot l»ad become 
Catholic. Ili.> l<»iig and strongly 
marked fi-atures, liis sorneuliat com- 
mon tounii/n\ his I’aniiliarity iviih his 
inferiors— a familiarity which ivas to 
be attributed to the habit.- of his youth, 
and which he carried almo.-t loti far 
for a king — caused him to be at once 
recognised by the spec tutors, some of 
w'liom called out to him — “ To mass, 
Uenriot. to mass ! ” 

To which Henry re])lied. 

“I was there jesterday, I have 
"been there to-day, I shall go again 
to-mon-ow, Vetitre-saint-gri^! I think 
that is enough.” 

As for Margaret, she was on horse- 
back — so beautiful, so fresh and ele- 
gant, that there was a perfect chorus 
ZS admiration around her, some few 
notes of which, however, were ad- 
dressed to her companion and inti- 
'Ittikte friend, the Duchess of Nevers, 
who had just joined her, and whose 
snow-white steed, as if proud of its 
lovely burden, tossed its head, and 
neighed exultingly. 

Well, duchess,” said the Queen 


of Navarre, “ have you any thing new 
to tell me?” 

** Nothing, madam, I beliove,” re- 
plied llcnricttc. Then, in a lower 
tone, she added — “ And the Hugue- 
not, wdiat is become of him ? ” 

11c is in safety," n*i)lied Mar- 
garet. “ And your riedmoiitesc 
hero ? Where is he ? ” 

“ He insisted upon being one of the 
party, and is riding M. do Nevers’ 
chargor, a horse as big as an eh'])haiit. 
He is a superb cavalier, 1 allowed 
him to come, becaust^ I thought that 
your llugnenot protege would be still 
confined to hi- room, and that conse- 
<juently there could be no risk of their 
meeting.” 

Mn foil" rejilit'd Margaret, .-mil- 
ing. “ it ho were hero, J do not think 
then* wouhl bo iiiucli danger of a 
single combat, 'fhe llngiieiiot is very 
handsome, but nothing else — a do\e, 
and nut an eagle ; lie, may cimi, but he 
\\ill not bite. After all,” added she, 
with a slight eJe\ation of jicr shoul- 
ders, ‘Mve pt'rhai)- take him for a 
Huguenot, >\ hilsi he 1*4 only a llrah- 
min, ami Ids religion may fiirbid his 
sheilding blood. Hut M‘e theic, 
diiclu'ss— there is one of yonr gentle- 
men, who will a-suivdly be ridden 
o\ev.” 

*‘Ali! it is my hero,” cried tlic 
duchess ; look, look!” 

It was (’ocounas, who had left his 
} lace ill tlio jiioccssiou in tuilei’ to got 
nearer t«) the Duchess of Xevers ; hut, 
at the \ery moment that he w as eross- 
ingtlic sort of boulevard separating the 
street of St Denis from the faubourg 
of the -ame name, a eavalior l«daiig- 
ing to the suite of tlu* Duke of Alcn- 
^ 011 , who had just come up, was ruu 
away with by his hoive ; and, being 
unable immediately to check the ani- 
mal, came full tilt* against Coconnas. 
The Piedmontese reeled in his saddle^ 
and hi.^ hat fell off. He caught it in 
lii.s hand, and tunied furiously upon 
tlie person by whom he, had been so 
rudedy, altliongh accidcutuUy, assailed. 

‘‘Good heavens 1” said Margaret, 
in a whisper to her friend, “it is 
Monsieur do la Mole I ” 

“That pale, handsomeyonng man? " 
cried the duchess. 

“ Yes ; he who so nearly upset your 
Piedmontese.” 

“Ohl” exclaimed the duchess, 
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something terrible will happen ! They 
recognise each other.” 

They had done so. Coconnas 
dropped the bridle of his horse in i^r- 
prise at meeting with his former 
acquaintance, whom he fully believed 
he had killed, or at 4iny rate disabled 
for a long time to come. As to La 
Mole, when he recognised Coconnas, 
a flush of anger overspread his pallid 
countenance.' For a few seconds, the 
two men rciniiined gazing at each 
Other with looks which made IVIarga- 
ret and the duchess tremble. Then 
La !^^oh^ glancing around him, and 
understanding, doubtless, tliat tlic 
place M as nut a lit one for an expla- 
nation, s])U]Ted his horse, and rejoined 
the Duke of Alencoii. Coconnas re- 
mained for a moment statioiiaiy, 
tM’isting his niustaclie till he brought 
the corner of it nearly into liis eye*, 
and then moved oiiMurds. 

‘•II.iI" cxcl.iimed Margaret, ivith 
mingled ^corn and vexaliiui; “ J Mas 
not nii>t:iKeri tlieti. 01>, tills time it 
is loo bad I ” And she bit her lips in 
anger. 

‘•He is very liandsonn*,*' said the 
dnehe^s. in a loin* of comm iM*rat ion. 

Jn.-'t at this moment tin* Duke of 
Aleneoij took Ids placi* beluinl the 
king and the queen-inotlier ; so that 
his gentlemen, in onlor to folltm him, 
had to pass Margaret and the Ibichess 
of Xevers. As La Mole nent by, lie 
renn»v< d his hat, bon ed Iom' to the 
queen, and remained bareheaded, 
M'aiting till her majesty should honour 
him Milh a look. IJut ^Margaret 
turned her head ]>roiully an ay. La 
!Mole doubtless understood the scorn- 
ful expression of her features; his 
pale face became livid, and he grasped 
Ids horse’s mane as if to save himself 
from falling. 

“ J..ook at him, cruel that you are,” 
said Ilcnriette to the Queen ; “ he is 
going to fidnt.” 

“Good!” said Margaret, with a 
smile of immense contempt. “ Have 
you no salts to oifer him ?” 

Madame do Nevers w as mistaken. 
La Mole recovered himself, and took 
his place btddnd the Duke of Aleii^on. 

The royal party continued to ad- 
vance, and presently came in sight of 
the gallows at Montfaucon. Tlie 
King and Catharine of Mcdicis were 
followed by the Dukes of Anjou and 
Alen^on, the King of NavaiTC, the 


Duke of Guise, and their gentlemen ; 
then came Margaret, the Duchess of 
Nevers, and 11 ic ladies, composing 
what was called the Queen’s flyini 
squadron ; linally, the pages, esquires, 
lackey.s, and the people — in all, ten 
thousand souls. The guards, who 
inai'clicd in front, placed ihcmsclvcs 
ill a large circle round the eiiclosm-e 
in which stood the gibbet ; and 011 
their approach, the ravens that had 
jH'rcIicd 111)011 the instrument of death 
dew away with hoarse and dismal 
croakings. To the principal gallows 
was hanging a shapeless mass, a 
blackened corpse, covered with mud 
and coagulated blood. It was sus- 
lK*iuled by the feet, for the liead w'as 
w anting. In i>lace of the latter, tho 
ingenuity of the people had giibstitutod 
a bundle of straw', with a mask fixed 
upon it; and in the mouth of the 
mask some scoffer, actiuainted with 
the admirars habits, liad placed a 
tooilipick. 

It was a sad and strange sight to 
behohl all thc.se elegant cavaliers and 
beautiful ■•vomeii jiassiug, like one of 
the proees-ions which Goya has 
jiaiiited, under the blackened .‘'kele- 
tons and tall grim gibbets. The 
gn'ater the mirth of llic vi.siti>rs, the 
more ^tliking w’as the contrast with 
the mournful silence .and cold insen- 
sibility of the corpses which were its 
object, jyjan.v ol' the parly supported 
w ith difticiilty this horrible spectacle ; 
and Henry of Kavarre especially, in 
sjiite of his powers of di.ssiniulatioE 
and liabitual command over himself, 
was at la.st unable to bear it longer. 
He. took, as a pretext, the stench 
emitted by these human remains; 
and ajiproachiiig Charles, who, with 
Catharine of Medicis, had paused be- 
fore the body of the admiral — 

“ Sire,” said he, “ does*not your 
Majesty find that tho smell of this 
poor corpse is too noxious to be longer 
endured ? ” 

“ Ha ! think you go, IlaiTy? ” 
cried Charles, whose eyes w'cre spark- 
ling with a ferocious joy. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ Then I am not of your opinion. 
The hody of a dead enemy always 
smells welV^ 

“ By niy faith ! sire,” said Mon- 
sieur de Tavannes, “ your Majesty 
should have invited Pierre Bonsard 
to accompany us on this little visit to 
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the admiral ; he would have made 
aa impromptu epitaph on old Gas- 
pard.” 

That will I make,” said Charles. 
And after a moinenfs reflection, 
“ Listen, gentlemen,’' said he— 

Ci-gtt, mali, e'est inal (.-u^ondu. 
Pour lui le uv)t cbt trop homiOtc, 
lei I'aniiral peridu^ 

Par les iiiods, a faute de tcU-.** 

“ Bravo ! bravo ! crLsl the Ca- 
tholic gentlemen with one voiee, 
whilst the couverttcl ilugiieufits llit'iv 
pittscnt maiiitained a gloomy bih-iieo. 
As to Henry, he t.ilkin;; to Mar- 
garet and the .Ibicliess oi‘ Xe\crs, 
and ])reteuded not lo hear. 

“ Come, sir,'’ .-said Catharine, 
in spite of the ivrfumes ^^ith vhleli 
she wa=5 covered, iKgaii to have 
enough of this tainted ataio>phere — 
‘‘ Come, &ir," miuI .sliO to the king, 

“ the best oi‘fri«mds mu-^t i>art. Let 
us bid adieu to llie admiral, and re- 
turn to Paris'.” 

And bowing her head ironlealh to 
the corpse by way of a farewi 11. "she 
turned her liur.so and regained the 
road, whilst her suile liletl jpst the 
body of Coligin’. Tlu; crowd pillow- 
ed the cavalcade, and tea mliuitc? 
after the king’s doi>arture, no one re- 
mained near the mutilated body of 
tin* atliniral. 

^Vile^l w'c say no one, m e make a 
luistako. A gentleman, m-uintcd on 
ii black horse, and avIio, probably, 
during the stay of tin* King, had been 
unable to contemplate the di figured 
corpse s*iflicieully at hi-i ca»o, liugcv- 
ed belilnd, and was amusing Iiiinsclf 
by examining, in all tlmir details, the 
cliains, irons, stone ])illars, in short, 
the whole paraphernalia of the gibbet, 
which, rto doubt, appeared to him, 
who had been but a few days at 
Paris, and was not aware of the pca- 
fection to which all things are brought 
in the metropolis, a paragon of Iiidc- 
oiw ingenuity. This person was our 
friend Coconnas. A w'oman’s quick 
eye had in vain sought him through 
the ranks of tlie cavalcade. Mon- 
sieur de Coconnas remained in admi- 
ration before the masterpiece of Ea** 
gaerrand de Marlgny. 

But the woman in question was 
not the only person who sought Co- 
connas. A cavalier, remarkable for 


liu white satin doublet, and the ele- 
gance of his plume, after looking be- 
fore him, and on cither side, had at 
last looked back and perceived the 
tall form of the Piedmontese, and the 
gigantic profile of his horse, sliarply 
detiiied against the evening sky, now 
reddened by the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. Then the gentleman in the 
white satin doublet l(*ft the road 
whicli the cavalcade was ft.»llowiug, 
struck iritt) a side path, and describ- 
ing a carve, relumed towards the 
gibbet. lie had scarcely done this 
will'll the Diicln'ss of Xcvers af)- 
l»roached the Queen of Xavarro, and 
said — 

‘‘ We wore mistaken, !Margaref. 
fwi* the iqedmoijle^e lias remaim*d he- 
hind, and Mon-iear dt‘ la Molt; h.i.-; 
followed him.” 

“ Mordt ! *’ cried Margaret laugh- 
ing, “ is it soV I eoiifos that 1 shall 
not be sorry to lia\c to alter mv opi- 
nion.” 

*Shctlien looked round, and .saw La 
>Iolc returning tow.irds the gallow.’^. 

It wMs now the turn of the tA\.i 
I'l'iijccsses to quit tlu* cavalcade. Tic* 
moment was favourable for so do- 
ing, for they were jiust erossing a ro.id 
bm-di-red by higli hedges, by follow- 
ing Avhicli they woufd got to within 
thirty puces of the gibbet. IMadaim* 
de Xcver.s said a word to the captain 
of her guards, Margaret made a 
to (lilloiine, her tirewoman and coii- 
lidant ; and these four person.s took 
the cross road, and hastened to place 
thcmrselves in ambuscade behind some 
bushes near the spot they were de- 
.sirous of observing. There the}*- dis- 
mounted, and the captain held the 
horses, w hilst the three ladies found 
a i»lcasaiit seat upon tlie close fre.sh 
turf, with which tlio jdacc was 
overgroAvn. An opening in tlu* 
bushes enabled them to observe the 
emalle.st details of what Avas passing. 

La Mole had completed hi.s circuit, 
and, walking up behind Coconnas, he 
stretched out ills hand and touched 
him on the shoulder. Tlie Piedrnou- 
tc.se turned his head. 

“ Oh ! ” said he, “ it wa.s uo dream 
then. You arc still alive ? ” 

“ Ye.s, sir,” replied La Mole, “ I 
am still alive. It is not your fault, 
but such is the case.” 

“ Mordieu t I recognise yon per- 

fectly,” said Coconnas, “ in spite of 
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your pale chocks. You were redder 
than that the last time I saw you.” 

“ And I recognise you also,” said 
La Mole, “ in spite of that yellow 
cut across your face. You were paler 
than you iwe now when I gave it to 
you.” 

Coconnas hit his lips, hut continued 
in the same ironical tone. 

“ It is curious, is it not, Monsieur 
do la Mole, ]^artirulavly for a Hugue- 
not, to see the admiral hung up to 
that iron hook ? ” 

“ Count,” said La jMolc with a 
how, 1 am no longer a Huguenot, I 
have tin* honour to he a Catholic.” 

“ Hall ! ” cried Coconnas, Imrsting 
into a laugh, “ you are converted ? 
How very bly of you ! ” 

“ Sir,” repliwl La Mole, with iho 
sime serious politeness, “ 1 made .a 
vow to become a Catholic if I CfecajK d 
the massacre.” 

“It was a very iiriulcnt vow,” re- 
turned tlie Piedmontese, “ and I con- 
gratulate you on it ; is it the only 
one you made V ” 

“iCo, sir, 1 made one other,” re- 
plied La Mole, jiatting his llor^o with 
his usual deliberate grace. 

“And it was ” enquired Co- 

connas. 

“To hang you up yonder, to that 
little hook Avhich seems to be waiting 
for you, just below Monsieur de 
Coligny.” 

“What!” cried Coconnas, “all 
alive, just as 1 am ?” 

“ Ho, sir ; after passing my sword 
through your body.” 

Coconnas became, purple, and his 
gi’cy eyes Hashed fire. 

“Really,” said he, with a sneer; 
“ to yonder rail ? You arc not quite 
tall enough for that, iny little gentle- 
man.” 

“Then I will get upon your horse,” 
replied La Mole. “Ah! you think, 
my dear M. Hannibal de Coconna.s, 
that you may assassinate people with 
impunity under the loyal and honour- 
able pretext of being a hundred to 
one. Not bo. A day comes w hen 
every man finds his man, and for yon 
that day is come now. I am almost 
tempted to break your ugly bend with 
a pistol shot ; but pshaw^ ! I should 
perhaps miss you, for my hand still 
shakes with the wounds you so 
treacherously gave me. • 

“My ugly bead!” roared Coconnas, 
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throwing himself off his horse. “ On 
foot ! Monsieur le Comte— out with 
your blade 1” And he drew his 
sw'ord. 

“ I think your Huguenot called hnP 
whispered the Huchess ot 
Kevers to Margaret. “ l)o you find 
him so ? ” 

“ He is charming,” cried Margaret 
laughing, “ and Alonsieur de la 
;MoIc’s anger renders him unjust, 
lint hush ! let u-s observe them.” 

Mole got off bis horse with as 
much deliberation as Coconnas bad 
show'n liaste, drew bis sword, and 
put himself on guard. 

“Ah!” cried lie, as be extended 
his arm. 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Coconnas. as Lo 
stretched oitt his. 

Roth, It will be remembered, were? 
wounded in the shoiikler, and a sud- 
den movement still caused tliem 
acute snfferimr. A stifled laugh w as 
audible from behind the trees. The 
))riiicesses had been unable lo restrain 
it when they saw' the tw’o champion.^ 
rubbing their shoulders and grima- 
cing with j).ain. The laugh reached 
the ears of La ^lole and Coconn a«, 
W'ho had been hitherto unaw'are of the 
jircsence of wifno. 2 sc.s, but w!io now*, 
on looking round, perceived tlie ladies. 

^lole again put himself t>n guard, 
steady as an automaton, and Co- 
conuas, ns their swords crossed, 
uttered an energetic Mordien! 

“.1A exclaimed Margaret, 

“ they arc in earnest, and will kill 
one another if w c do not prevent it. 
This is going too far. Stop, gentle- 
men, I entreat you.” 

“ Let them go on,” said Honriettc, 
who, having already seen Coconnas 
make head successfully against three 
antagonists at once, trusted that he 
W'ould have at least as casy^ bargain 
of La Mole. 

At the first clash of the steel, the 
combatants became silent. 'Jlioy 
w'ero neither of them confident in 
their strength, and, at each pass or 
parry, their imperfectly healed w ounds 
caused them shniq) pain. Neverthe- 
less, with fixed and ardent eye, his 
lips slightly parted, his teeth firmly 
set, La IMoIe advanced with short 
steady steps upon his adversary, 
who, perceiving that he had to do 
with a master of fence, rcti-eatcd 
— gradually, it is tra<», but still 
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rettcated. In this mannoi* they 
reached the edge of the moat, or dry 
ditch, on the other si<lc of which the 
mectators had stationed themselves. 

as if he had only retired with 
the view of getting nearer to the 
duchess, Coconnas stopped, and nnide 
a rapid thrust. At the same instant 
a sanguine spot, which grew' each 
second lai'ger, appeared upon the 
white satin of La Mole’s doublet. 

“ Courage !” cried tho Duchess of 
KeVtrs. 

“ Poor La Mole exclaimed Mar- 
garet, with a cry of sorrow. 

La Moio heard the exclamation, 
thi'ew one expressive glance to tho 
queen, and making a skilful feint, 
followed it up by a pa*ss of lightning 
swiftiK'SS. Tins lime both the women 
shrieketl. The point of La Mole's 
rajiier had appeared, crimson with 
blood, iK'hind the bac k of (,’ocoiiuas. 

Neither of the combatants fell ; 
they remained ou their feet, staring 
at each otheu*, each of them feeling 
that at the first movement he made 
he should lose his balance. At last 
the Piedmontese, more daiigcixui&ly 
wounded than his antagonist, and 
feeling that his strength w'us ebbing 
away with his blood, threw himself 
forward upon La Mole, and sc'izcd 
him with one arm, whilst with the 
other hand he felt for his dagger. 
La Mole mustered all his remaining 
strength, raised his hand, and struck 
Coconnas on the fon'heid with his 
sword hilt. Coconnas fi-Il, but in fall- 
ing he dragged his adversary after 
him, and both rolled into the ditch. 
Tlien Margaret and the DucliC'^s of 
Nevers, seeing that although, apipa- 
rcntly dying, they still sought to finish 
each other, sprang forward, preceded 
by the cajitain of the guards. But 
before they reached the wounded 
men, the "eyes of the latter closed, 
tlieir grasp was loosened, and, letting 
fall their weapons, they stretched 
themselves out stift’ and convulsed. 
A pool of blood had already formed 
itself around them. 

“Oh! brave, brave La Mole!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, unable to repress 
lier admiration. “ How can I forgi vo 
myself for having suspected you?” 
AsMer eyes filled with tears. 

“Alas! alast*‘ cried the duchess, 
sfilibixig viokaitly.* “Say, madam, 
(lifi you erer.soe such iutrt^pid cham- 
pions ? ” 


“ TmUeu! — What hard knocks!” 
exdaimcd tho captain, trying to 
stanch the blood tlint ilowcd from tho 
wounds. “ llola ! you wiio ai’C com- 
ing, conic more quickly.” 

A man, seated on the front of a 
sort of cart ]):tintcd of a red colour, 
was seen slow'Iy aiiproachiug. 

“ llola ! ” repeated tlic captain, 
“ will you come, then, when I'ou arc 
called? Do you not see that these 
gentlemen are in want of assistance?” 

The man in the cart, whose appciir- 
ance was in the highest degree coarse 
and repulsive, stopped his horse, got 
dow'n,aud steppe<l ov(*rthe two bodies. 

‘‘These are pretty wounds,” said 
ho, “ but I make better ones.” 

“ Who, tlif'ii, are ^ouy ” said Mar- 
garet. cxporieiK-iiig, in spite of her- 
self, a vague and imconqiierable sen- 
sation of terror. 

“ ^Luhim." I'eplicd the man, bowing 
to tlie ground, “ I am Maitre (’aboehe, 
ex4*cntiom‘r of the city of Pari- : ami 
1 um come to suspciui to this gibbet 
souse eompaniuu< for the admiral.” 

“ And J am the <^ueen of Xiivarre ; 
throw' out your de.nl bodies, place 
our liorses* elothes in your eart, and 
bring tiicsc two geiitleuieu carefully 
to the Loinre.’' 

La Mole recovi-rs from his ivounds 
before Cocolllla^ is out of danger. The 
latter is, in gn*at measure, restored 
to Jiealtii through the care and atten- 
tion which his late antagonist gene- 
rously’ lavij-he.s on him ; they become- 
intimate friends, and Coconnas is ap- 
jioiiited to the household of the Duke 
of Alem;*oii, to wdiich La Mole already 
belongs. Tlie duke, out of opposition 
to his brother.s, the king and the Duke 
of Anjou, has a leaning totvards the 
Iliigiieiiot party. Dc Mouy, a Pro- 
testant leader, w'ho.io father "has been 
assassinated by Maurevel, comes in 
disguise to llie Louvre, to communi- 
cate with Henry of Navarre, in tho 
sincerity of whose conversion the IIu- 
giienots do not believe, lleniy, how- 
ever, who knows that the walls of tho 
Louvre hat e ears, refuses to listen to 
De Mouy, and declares himself Catho- 
lic to the backbone *, and De Mouy, 
de.spairiiig and indignant, leaves tho 
king’s apartment. The Duke of 
Alencon, who has overheard their 
conference, as Henry suspected, stops 
the Huguenot emissary, and shows a 
disi)osition to put himself at the head 
of that party and become King of Na- 
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varre. There is a great deal of in- 
trigue and raanoeuvring, very skilfully 
managed hy Henry, who makes 
D’Alcn^on believe that he has no wish 
to become any thing more than a sim- 
ple country- gentleman, and that he is 
willing to aid him in his ambitions de- 
signs. He proposes tliat they should 
watch for an opportunity of leav- 
ing Pai'ia and repairing to Kavarre. 
lieforc the negotiations bctw'ecn the 
two ])viiiccs are com])leteil, however, 
the Duke of Anjou has been electc(l 
King of Poland, and has had his elec- 
tion r.atilied b}'^ tlic Poi)e ; and D’Aleii- 
V-on then begins to think that it would 
bo advisable to remain at Paris on 
llie cliance of Jiimsclf becoming King 
of Pranro. Charles IX. is delicate 
and sickly, sulijcct to tremendous 
oiitbnrNts ot ]»assion which leave him 
weak and exhausted : his life is not 
likely to bo a long one. Should he 
die, and oven if the Poles should al- 
low t heir new king 1 o I'eturn to Prance, 
Tl'Aleiivon w onld liiive time, he thinks, 
before the arrival of the latter, to 
."ei/e u])on the vacant throne. Even 
the reversion of the erown of Poland 
W’ould j)eiiiu]/S be preferable to the 
l)osscs.«ioii (»f that ufXavarre. 'Witiht 
rnininating thes(j jdans, one of the 
king’s frecpteiit hunting phrties takes 
jdace in the forest of llondy, and is 
attended hy all the royal family ex- 
cept the l)uke of Anjou, then ab.sent 
at tlie siege of La Ko'eliclie. At this 
hunting ])art 5 ’' the following striking 
incidents occur. 

The pifjiKur wlio had t(dd the king 
that the boar w as still in the enclo- 
sure, had spoken the truth. Hardly 
w^as the bloodhound put upon the 
scent, when ho plunged into a thicket, 
and drove the animal, an enormous 
one of its kind, from its retrciit in a 
cluster of thorn-hushes. 'Lhe boar 
made straight across the road, at about 
fifty paces from the king. The. leashes 
of a score of dogs were immediately 
slipped, and the eager hounds rushed 
headlong in pursuit. 

The chase was Charles’s strongest 
passion. Scarcely had the boar 
crossed the road, when he spurred 
after him, sounding the view upon his 
horn, and followed by the Duke of 
Alcn(?on, and by Henry of XavaiTe, 
All the other chasseurs followed. 

The royal forests, at the period re- 
ferred to, wTjre not, as at present, ex- 


tensive parks intersected hy carriage 
roads. Kings had not yet had tho 
happy idea of becoming timber-mer- 
chants, and of dividing their woods 
into failles and futaies. The tree^ 
planted, not by scientific foresters, 
but by the hand of God, who let the 
seed fall w here the. w'ind chose to bear 
it, w ere not arranged in quincunxes, 
but sprang up without order, and as 
they now do in the virgin forests of 
America. Consequently a forest at 
that period was a place in which 
boars and stags, w'olves and robbers, 
were to be found in abundance. 

The w’ood of Bondy w'a.s surround- 
ed by a circular road, like the tire^f 
4a w iieel, and crossed by a dozen p 4 atlis 
w liich might be called the spokes. To 
complete tho comparison, the axle 
was reiireseritcd by a carrtfvur^ or 
Open space, in the centre of the wood, 
w hence all the.^e paths diverged, and 
whither any of the sportsmen who* 
might be thrown out were in tho 
luibit •)f repairing, till some sight or 
sound of the chase enabled them to 
rejoin it. 

At the end of a fpiarter of an hour 
it liaj>pened, as it u.‘*u.ally did at theso 
hiint.^^, that iusnnnoiiiitable obstacles 
had opposed themselves to the pro- 
gress of thehiiutcrs, the baying ol tho 
hoiiiuls had become inaudible in tho 
distance, and the king liimself had 
returned to the carrefom\ sw'caring 
and cursing .according* to his custom. 

“ Well, D’AJeiiron I AV'cII, Hen- 
riot !” cried he — “ here you are, »»or- 
dhu! as calm and (luiot as nuns 
Ibllowdiig their abbess. That is not 
liiiiiting. y on, H’Alen^on — you look 
as if you had just come out of a band- 
box ; and you are so perfumed, that if 
you got between the boar and my 
dogs, you would make them lose the 
scent. And you, llenriot— ^wliorc is 
your boar-spear? AVhere your ar- 
quebnssV” 

“ Sire,” replied Henry, “ an arque- 
bnss w ould be useless to me. I know 
that your majesty likes to shoot tlio 
boar himself when it is brought to 
bay. As to the, spear, 1 handle it 
yeiy clumsih'. Wc arc not used to 
it in our mountains, where we hunt 
the bear with nothing but a dagger.” 

“By tho mordiett^ Henry, when 
you return to your Pj^renees you 
shall send me a cart-load of bears. It 
must be noble sport to contend with 
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an animal that can stifle you with a 
hug. But hark! I hear the dogs! 
Ko, I was mistaken.” 

The king put his horn to his mouth 
Jhd sounded a fanfare. Several horns 
replied to him. Suddenly a ptyueur 
aj)peared, sounding a different call. 

“ The view! the view!” cried the 
king; and he galloped off, followed 
by the other sportsmen. 

The pif/ucur ivas not mistaken. 
As the king advanced he heard the 
baying of the pack, which was now 
composed of more than sixty dogs, fresh 
relays having been slipped at differ- 
ent places near vhich the boar had 
passed. At last Cliarles caught a 
second glimpse of the animal, and, 
profiting by the height of the adjacent 
trees, w hicli enabled him to ride be- 
neath their branches, he turned into 
the wood, sounding his born A\iih all 
his strength. The princes fullo^^od 
him for some time, but the king had 
so vigorous a horse, and, carried away 
by his eagerness, he dashed over such 
Steep and broken ground, and through 
such dense thickets, that lir.*»t the 
ladies, then the Duke of (Itiise and 
his gentlemen, and at last llie two 
princes, w'crc forced to abandon kirn. 
All the hunters therefuro, with the 
exception of Cliarles and a few 
plqumt a, /bund tliemsclves reassem- 
bled at the mrrifimr, D’AIeiieon and 
Henry w'crc standing near each other 
in a long alloy. At about a hundred 
paces from them t lie Duke of (iuisc 
had halted, with his retinue of twenty 
or thirty gentlemen, who were arnieil, 
it might have been thought, rather 
for the battle-field than the linuting- 
ground. 'I'hc ladies ’v\ ere in the c a/rc- 
four itself. 

“"Would it not seem,” said tho 
Duke of AlcTKjon to Henry, glancing 
at the Djike of Guise with the cx)rner 
of his eye, “ that yonder man with his 
steel-clad escort is the true king? Ho 
does not even vouchsafe a glance to 
ns poor princes.” 

“Why should he treat us better 
than our own relations do?” replied 
Henry. “Arc v/c not, you and J, 
prisoners at the court of Trance, 
hostages for our party?” 

The Duke Francis started, and 
looked at Henry as if to provoke a 
farther explanation ; but Henry had 

t one fttrtl^ than was his wont, and 

e remained silent. 


“What do you mean, IIem*>:?” 
enquired the duke, evidently vexed 
that his brother-in-law, by his taci- 
turnity, compelled him to pat the 
question. 

“ I mean, brother,” answered 
Henry, “ that those armed men who 
seem so careful not to lose sight of ns, 
have quite the appearance of guards 
charged to prevent us from escaping.” 

“Kscapiug! Why? How?” cried 
D’Ah ii^on, -uith a well-fcigiicd air of 
surprise and simjilicity. 

“ You have a magnificent jennet 
there, Francis,” said Henry, following 
up the subject, •\^llil^t a})peanug to 
change the conversation. “ 1 am sun? 
he would got over seven leagues in an 
hour, and twenty from now till noon. 
It is a fine day for a ride. Look at 
that cross-road — how level and plea- 
sant it is! Are you not tem]»ted, 
Francis? For my ])art, niy spurs 
are burning my heels.” 

Francis made no answer. He 
turned red and pale alternately, and 
appeared to be straining his hearing 
to catch some sound of tlie chase. 

“ Tlie news from Foland have pro- 
duced their ofibet,” said Ibmry to 
himselt, “and my good brotlicV* in- 
law has a ])!aii of his own. Hew onld 
like to see nic escape, but 1 shall not 
go alone.” 

He had scarcely made the refleetion, 
wlicn several of the recently convert- 
ed Huguenots, who within the la^t 
tw o or three montlis had returned to 
the court and the Ilomisli church, 
came lip at a canter, and .s;aluted the 
two princes with a most engaging 
smile. The Duke of Alencon, already 
urged on by Henry’s overtures, had 
but to litter a w’ord or make a sign, 
and it was evident that his flight 
would be favoured by the tliirty or 
forty cavaliers who had collected 
around him, as if to oppose themselves 
to the followers of tho Duke of Guise. 
But that word lie did not utter. Ho 
turned away his head, and, putting his 
horn to his mouth, sounded the rally. 

Nevertheless the new-comers, as if 
they thought that D’Alengon’s hesita- 
tion wa.s occasioned by the vicinity of 
the GiiLsards, had gradually ]>laccd 
themselves between the latter and the 
tivo princes, arraying themselves in 
tvhiihn w'ith a sort of strategic skill, 
wdiich implied a habit of military 
manoeuvres. Guise and Ills followers 
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would have had to ride over them to 
pfct at the Duke of Alen^,on and the 
King of Navarre ; whilst, on the other 
side, a long and unobstructed road lay 
Open before the brothers-in-law. 

Suddenly, between the trees, at ten 
paces from the King of Navarre, there 
a))pearcd another horseman, whom 
the princes had not yet seen. Henry 
was trying to gness w'lio this person 
was, when the gcntlcmim raised Ills 
hat and disclosed the leuturcs of the 
Tisconnt of Turcime, one of the chiefs 
of the Protestant party, an 1 who was 
supposed to be then in J*oitou. The 
viscount even riskoil a sign, which 
meant to say — “ Are you comingV” 
Put Henry, id’ter consulting the in- 
expressive counten.tuee and dnll eyes 
of the Duke of Alenvoii, turned his 
head two or tJireo times iijmn his 
shoulders, as if something in the col- 
lar of his doublet hiconvcniciiccd him. 
it was a reply in the negative. The 
viscount understood it. gave his horse 
the sjmr, and disapp«‘arc(l amongst tlic 
trees. At the same monienl the pack 
was heard ai)i)roaeliing ; then, at tlic 
end of the alley, the boar w as seen to 
j)asvS, followed at a short distance by 
tlic dogs, nhilst after them came 
Charles IX,, like some demon-hunts- 
man, ban‘lieaded, his horn at his 
mouth, sounding .ns thongli he would 
burst his lungs. Three or iowr piqueurs 
follow'od him. 

“The king I” cried D’Alenvon, rid- 
ing oil' to join in the cliase. Henry, 
encouraged by the jircsciiee of his 
partizans, signed to them to remain, 
and approached the Indies. 

“ Well,” said Alargarot, advancing 
to meet liim. 

“ Well, luadain,’’ said Henry, “ wc 
are hunting the boar.” 

“ Is that all?” 

“ Yes, the wind has changed since 
yesterday morning. I think I pre- 
dicted that such would be the case.” 

“ These changes of wdnd arc bad for 
hunting — are they not, sir?” enquired 
Margaret. 

“ Yes,” replied her husband, “ they 
sometimes overturn previous airango- 
incuts, and the plan has to be remade.” 

At this moment the baying of the 
pack w^as again heard near the carre- 
four. The noise and tumult rapidly 
approaching, warned the hunters to 
be on the alert. All heads were raised, 
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every ear was strained, when sudden- 
ly the boar burst out of the wood, and, 
instead of plunging into the opposite 
thicket, made straight for the carre- 
four. Close to the animal’s heels 
wci-e thirty or forty of the strongest 
amongst the dogs, and at less than 
twenty paces beliind these came 
Charles himself, without cap or cloak, 
his clothes tom by the thorns, his face 
and hands covered with blood. Only 
one or two pigumrs kept up with him. 
Alternately sounding his horn and 
siionting encouragement to the dogs, 
the king pressed onwrards, every thing 
but the chase forgotten. If his horse 
had failed him at that moment, lie 
would have •exclaimed, like Richard 
III., “JMy kingdom for a horse!” 
Rut the horse appeared as eager as 
his rider. His feet scarce touched 
the ground, and he seemed to snort 
tire from his blood- red nostrils. Boar, 
dogs, and king dashed by like a wbiii- 
wind. 

“ llallali ! ballali ! ” cried the king 
as he passed. And again he applied 
his horn to liis bleeding lips. A short 
di>tance behind him came the Duke 
of Alcn^on and two more piquivrs, 
Thariiorscs of the others were blown 
or distiinced. 

Every body now joined in the pur- 
suit, for it w as evident that the boar 
would soon turn to bay. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of ten minutes, the 
beast left the path and entered the 
W'ood ; but on reaching a neighbouring 
glade, he tiiriiod his tail to a rock and 
made head against the dogs. The 
ino.st interesting moment of the hunt 
had aiTivcd. The animal was evi- 
dently prepared to make a desperate 
defence. Tlie dogs, fierce and foam- 
ing after their three houi's’ chase, 
precipitated themselves upon him with 
a fury which was redoubled* by the 
shouts and oaths of the king. The 
hunters amanged themselves in acirclc, 
Charles a little in front, having behind 
him the Duke of Alon^on, who carried 
an arquebuss, and Henry of Navaive, 
who was armed only with a couteau^ 
de-chdsse. The duke unslung his 
arquebuss and lit the match ; Henry 
loosened his himting-knifo in the scab- 
hard. As to the Duke of Guise, who 
aifected to despise field-sports, he kept 
himself a little apart with his gentle- 
men ; and on tiie other side anotlier 
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little group was formed by the ladies. 
All eyes were fixed in anxious expec- 
tation upon the boar. 

Alittle apart stood cS:ert- 

ing all Ills strength to resist the efroi*ta 
of two enormous dogs, who awaited, 
covered with their coats of mail, 
howling savagely, aud struggling as 
though they would break their chains, 
the moment when they should be let 
loose upon the boar. The latter did 
wonders. Attacked at one time by 
forty dogs, that covered him like a 
living wave or many-coloured caipct, 
and strove on all sides to tear his 
wrinkled and bristling hide, le\ at 
each blow of his formidable tusk, 
tossed one of his assailfluts ten feet 
into the air. The dogs fell to the 
ground ripped up, and threw them- 
selves, with their bowels hanging out 
of their wounds, once more into the 
jntlee; whilst Charles, with hair on 
end, inflamed e3’es, and distended nos- 
trils, bent forward over the neck of 
his foaming steed and sounded a fu- 
rious hallali. In less than ten minutes 
twenty dogs were disabled. 

“The mastitis!” cried Charles; 
** the mastitis ! ” 

At the word, the piqueur slippei the 
leashes, and the two dogs dasiied into 
the midst of the carnage, npsotting 
the smaller hounds, and with their 
iron-coatcd sides forcing their way to 
the boar, whom they hcized each by 
an ear. The auimal, feeling himself 
coijffc, as it is termed, gnashed his 
tcjth with pain and fury. 

“Bravo, Duredent! Bravo, Ris- 
quetout ! ” vociferated Charles, “ Cou- 
rage, my dogs 1 a spear ! a si)ear!” 

“ Will you have my arquebussV” 
said the Duke of Alemjon, 

“ No,” cried the king. “ No — one 
docs not feel the ball go in ; tliere is no 
pleasntt>. in that. One feels the spear. 
A spear 1 a spear!” 

A boar-spear made of wood har- 
dened in the fire and tipped w ith ii*OD, 
was handed to the king. “ Be cau- 
tious, brother I ” exclaimed Margaret. 

“ ms, sire I” cried the Diicliess 
of Nevera. “ Do not miss him, sire. 
A good thrust to the brute I” 

“You may depend on that, duchess,” 
replied Charles. Aud levelling his 
spear, he charged the boar, who, 
bmng held down by the two dogs, 
could iiot avoid the blow. Never- 
t^ess, at the sight of the glittering 


point of the weapon, tlio animal made 
a movement on one side, and the spear, 
instead of piercing his bi-east, grazed 
his shoulder, and struck against the 
rock in his rear. 

“ Milkmmis fTvn cried tho 

king, “ 1 have missed lihn. A spear! 
a s])ear!” And barking his horse, 
like a knight in the lists, he ])lU:hed 
away his capon, of which tlie point 
had turned against tlierock. A piqueur 
advanced to givt‘ him aiiotlu‘r. But 
at the same moment, as if he had fore- 
seen the fate that awaited liim, and 
was detcrinined to avoid it at any cost, 
the boar, by a violent eflbrt, wrenclieil 
Jiis torn ears from the Jaws of the 
dogs, anil witli bloodsliot eves, brist- 
ling and liideoii^, lii> respiration 
Sounding like the bt'llo ws ot a forge, 
and hi> teeth chattering and grinding 
against each other, he lowered his 
head and madi* a rii*>h at the king’s 
horse. Charles was too e\p'*nt‘!ieed 
a sportsman not to have anticipated 
this attack, and he turned his horse 
quickly a>lile. But h(^ liad pressetl 
too hard nimii the bit ; the horse 
reared \ioleiitly, aiel, either terrilied 
at the boar (ir compelled by the pull 
on the bridh*, fell backwards. Tlte 
spectators uttered a terrible cry. The 
king’h thigh w as under tlie hoise. 

Slack }onr rein!” cried Henry, 
“ slack yuiir rein !” 

The king relinf|nishod his hold on 
the briille, seized the saddle with his 
left hand, and witli his right tried to 
draw his hunting-knife ; but the blade, 
pressed ni)on by the weiglit of his 
body, wiudd not leave its sheath. 

“The boar! the l)oar!” cried 
Charles. “ Help, 1 >’Alen<,!on ! help !” 

Nevertheless the horse, hdl to him- 
self, and as if he had undeivtood his 
rider’s peril, made an eflbrt, and had 
already got up on three legs, Avlicn 
Henry saw the Duke Fraticis grow' 
deadly pale, bring his finjuebiiss to 
liis shoulder, and lire. The ball, in- 
.stead of striking the boiu*, now but at 
tw'o paces from tlie king, brokts the 
front leg of the horse, who again fell 
with his nose upon tho earth. At the 
same moment Charles’s boot was tom 
by tho tusk of the boar. 

Oh ! ” murmured D’Alen^ou be- 
tween his pallid lips, “I think that 
tho Duke of Anjou is King of Franco, 
and that I am King of Roland 1 ” 

It seemed inde^ probable* The 
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snout of the hour was rummaging 
Charles’s thigh, when the latter felt 
somebody seize and raise his arm — 
keen bright blade flashed before his 
eyes, and buried itself to the hilt in 
the shoulder of the brute ; wdiilst a 
gauntletcd hand put aside the dan- 
gerous tusks wliich were already dis- 
appearing under the King’s garments, 
diaries, who had taken advantage of 
the horse’s movement to disengage 
Ilia leg, n»sc slowly to his feet, and, 
seeing himself covered with blood, 
became as pale as a corpse. 

“ Sire,” said Henry, who, still on 
his knees, held down the bo.ar, which 
he had stabbed to the heart — “ Sire, 
there is no harm done. I jmt aside 
the tusk, and your ]Mu Jesty is unhurt.” 
Tlie.n, getting up, he let go his hold of 
tlj(* liuntiTig-knire, and the boar fell, 
the blood flowing from his Tiiouth even 
more jilentifully than from the ound. 

(Miarles, surrounded by the alarmed 
throng, and jvssailed by erie-^ of ter- 
ror tliat might well havi' bewildered 
the calmest courage, was for a mo- 
ment on tlie point of falling senseless 
near the dying animal. lint he re- 
covered liiinstjlf, and turning towards 
the King of Navarre, jtressed liis hand 
with a look in which was \isiblc tho 
first gleam of kindly feeling that he 
bail shoun during' his twent3’-four 
3 ears of existence. 

* “Thanks, IJenriot,” saul he. 

“ My poor brother! ” cried D’Alen- 
COii, approacliing the king. 

“ Ah ! yon are there, D’AIciu^on ? ” 
cried Charles. “Well, 3'ou famous 
marksman, what is become of your 
bullet ? ” 

“ Jt must luiA C flattened upon tho 
hide of the boar,” said tbc duke. 

“ Eh ! mon Dieu ! ” cried Ilcniy 
with a surprise that was admirably 
acted ; “ see there, Francis — ^yonr bail 
has brokcu the leg of his Majesty’s 
horse!” 

“ What ! ” said the king ; “ is that 
true ? ” 

“ It is possible,” said the duke, in 
great confusion ; “ my hand trembled 
so violently.” 

“Tho fact is, that for an expert 
marksman you have made a singular 
shot, Francis,” said Charles frowning. 
“For tho second time, thanks, Hen- 
riot. Gentlemen,” continued tho king, 
“ we will return to Paris ; I have had 
enough for to-day.” 


Margaret came up to congratulate 
Henry. 

“ Mafoi! yes, Margot,” said Charles, 

“ you may congratulate him, and w^ry 
sincereljr too, for without him tho 
King of France would now be Henry 
the Third.” 

“Alas! madam,” said the Bear- 
nais, “ the Duke of Anjou, already my 
enemy, wdll hate me tenfold for this 
morning’s work. But it cannot be 
helped. One does what one can, as 
hi. d’Alen^oii will tell you. 

And stooping, he drew his hunting- 
knife from the carcass of the boar, 
and plunged it thrice into the gi*oimd, 
to cleanse it from the blood. 

Before leaving the Louvre, on the 
morning of the boar-hunt, Charles has 
been prevailed upon by Catharine of 
hledicis, who, in consequence of the 
prediction already referred to, has 
vowed Henry’s destruction, to sign a 
wamint for the King of Navarre’s 
arrest and imprisonment in the Bas- 
ilic. In this warrant she inserts the 
words, “ dead or alive,” and entrusts 
its i*xecutiou to the assassin Maiirevel, 
intimating to him that Hcnr3"’s death 
will be more agreeable to her than 
his capture. Charles, however, learns 
that his mother has had an interview 
with Maurevel, guesses the fate re- 
sen ed for Ilcniy, and, as the least 
troublesome y> i\y of rescuing the man 
who had that day saved his life, ho 
makes his brother-in-law accompany 
him to sup and pass the night out of 
the Iwouvro. Henry does not dare to 
refuse, although he is expecting a 
iioctunial visit from I)c !Mouy in his 
apartment, and tho two kings leave 
the palace together. Here is what 
passes nftor their depai’ture. 

It wanted tw^o hours of midnight, 
and tho most profound silence reigned 
in the Louvre. Margaret uind the 
Duchess of Nevers had betaken them- ' 
selves to their rendezvous in the Kue 
Tizon ; Coconnas and La Mole bad 
follow'ed them ; the Duke of Alon^on 
remained in Ids apartment in vague 
and anxious expectation of the events 
which the queen-mother had predict- 
ed to him ; finally, Catharine herself 
had retired to rest, and Madame do 
Sauve, seated at her bedside, was 
reading to her certain Italian tales, at 
which the good queen laughed heart- 
ily. For a long time, Catharine had 
not been in so complacent a hnmour* 
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After making an excellent supper with 
her ladies, after holding a consul- 
tation with her physician, and mak- 
ing up the account of her day’s 
expenditure, she had ordered prayers 
for tlie success of an enterprise, high- 
ly important, she said, to the Ijappi- 
ness of her children. It Avas one of 
Catharine’s Florentine habits to have 
prayers and masses said for the suc- 
cess of projects, the nature of*\Ahich 
was known but to God and to her- 
self. 

Whilst ^ladamo do Sauve is read- 
ing, a terrible cry and a pistol-sliot 
arc hoard, followetl by the noiho (»f a 
struggle from tlie direeiioii of the 
King of Xavarre's apartment. All 
aregi’<'atl3-alaimed, except (.'atliarine, 
who affects not to have heard the 
sounds, and forbids emiimy as to 
their cause, attributing them to some 
brawling guardsmen. At last the 
disturbance appears to have ceased. 

“ It is over,*’ said Catharine. — Gap- 
tain,” she conthuicMl, addressing her- 
self to Monsieur de Nancey, if there 
has been sciiudal in the ]>alaee, you 
Avill not fail to-morrow to have it se- 
verely punMied. Go on reading, 
Carlotta.’’ 

And Catliarint* fell back ui)on her 
pillows. Only those nearest to her 
observed that large drops f)f perspira- 
tion were trickling down her face. 

Madame de Saiive obeyed the for- 
mal order she had recehed, but with 
her eyes and voice only. Her ima- 
gination represented to lier some ter- 
rible danger suspended ov(t the head 
of him she loved. After a short strug- 
gle between emotion and etiquette, 
the former prevailed ; lu;r voice died 
away, the book fell from her hands, 
and siio fainted. Just then a violent 
noise was heard; a heavy hurried 
step shook the corridor ; two jjlstol- 
•shots caused the windows to rattle 4n 
their fr«amcs, and Catharine, astouisli- 
ed at this pro^iiged struggle, sprang 
iVom her concH, pale, and Avith dilated 
eyeballs. The ca])tain of the guard 
was hastening to the door, when she 
seized his ario. 

“ Let no one leat'c the room,” she 
cried ^ “ I will go myself to see wdiat 
is Toccurring.” 

What was occurring, or rather what 
had occurred, was this : l)e Moiiy had 
received, that momingf, from Henry’s 
page, Orthon, the^key of the King of 


Xavarre’s appartmciit. In the hollow 
of the key Avas a small roll of paper, 
which he drcAV out. Avith a i»in. It 
contained the passAvord to be used 
that night at the Louvre Orthon 
liad, moreover, delivered a verbal in- 
A'itation from Henry to Do Moiiy, to 
vLsit him at the iA)Uvre that night at 
ten o’clock. 

At hiilf-i)a.st nine, I)c Mouy donned 
a cnirass, of AA'ldch tlie strength had 
b4‘en more than once te.-<ted ; o\ or this 
he buttoned a silken doubhd, buckled 
on his sword, stuck liis pi.stols in hU 
belt, and covered the aaIioIc AAith the. 
count er])art of T^a Mole’s famous crim- 
son mantle. Thanks to this avcII- 
knoAvii garment, ami to the password 
AAith Avbicli lie was jiroAuled, lie pas.s- 
ed the guards iindi-coA ered, and Avj-nt 
straight to Henry’s apartment, imi- 
tating as Usual, and as well as he could, 
La Mole’s manner of walking. In the 
antechamber he found Ortlum aa ailing 
for him. 

Sire de Mouy,” said the lad, “ the 
king is out, but he begs of you to w ait, 
ami, if agreeable, to throw yourself 
upon his bed till his return." 

Do ;Mouy euteroil Avithout asking 
any further explanation, ami by way 
of passing the time, took a pen and 
ink, and began marking the difterent 
stages from Pari.s to ran upon a maj) 
of France that hung against the Avail. 
This he had eomjdeted, however, in 
a quarter of an hour; and after Avalk- 
ing tAvo or three times round the room, 
and gajiiiig twici* as often, he took 
advantage of Henry’s permission, and 
stretched himself u])oii the largt* bed, 
surrounded Avitli <hirk haiigingvS, A\bich 
stood at the furtlu'r end of the apart - 
incut. He placed libs pistols ami a 
lamp iqion a table near at hand, laid 
his naked .SAAord be^i(l(‘ him, and cer- 
tain not to ho siirjiri.sed, sinec Orthon 
'Avas keeping Avateh in the antecham- 
ber, he sank into a heavy slumber, 
and was soon snoring in a manner 
AV'orthy of th<‘ King of Xuvarre him- 
self. 

It was then that six men, Aidth nak- 
ed sAvords in tlicir hands, and daggers 
in their girdles, stealthily entered the 
corridor upon Avliich the door of 
Henry’s apartm ent opened. A seventh 
man walked in front of the party, liav- 
iiig, besides Ids sword, and a dagger 
as broad and as strong as a hunting- 
knife, a brace of pistols suspended to 
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his belt by silver hooks. This* man 
was Maurevcl. On rcacliiiif? Henry’s 
door, he jiaused, introduced into the 
lock the key which ho had i-cccivcMl 
from the quecn-moth(*,r, and, leaving 
two men at the outer door, entered 
the antechamber ^^’ith the four others. 

“ Ah, ha ! ” said lie, as the loud 
breathing of the sleeper reached his 
ears from the inner room, “ he is 
there.” 

Just then Orthoii, thinking it was 
his master who was coming in, went 
to meet him, and found himself face 
to face with five armed men. At the 
sight <»f that sinister eoiuiteiiance, of 
that ^Mann'vel, whom men ealli d Tu- 
titr (in Jioi\ tiui faitliful lad stejiped 
back, .Mud placed liiniself before the 
si'coiid iloor. 

“ In llie kingV name,’’ said Mau- 
rev(*l, “ wlieiv is your master V ” 

“ ^ly muster V ” 

‘‘ Yes, tlie King of Xavarre.” 

The King ofX.i\ aire is not here,” 
replied Ortlion, still in front of the 
door. 

“ ’Tis a lie,” replied Maurevel. 

“ (’oiiK* ! (Hit of the way ! ” 

'J’Jie Be.inicoi? are a headstrong race; 
Orthoii growled in reply to this sum- 
mons, like one of the dogs of his o>vii 
mountains. 

“ You shall not go in,” sahl he 
sturdily. “ The king is absent.” And 
he held the door to. 

Maurcvel made a sign; the four 
men seized the lad, pulled him away 
from the door-jambs to which ho clung, 
and as In* opened his mouth to cry out, 
^lanrevel iil.aced his hand over it. 
Orthoii bit him furiously; the assa.«siii 
snatched a\vay his hand with a .sup- 
pressed cry, and struck the boy on 
the head with his sword-hilt. Orthoii 
staggered. 

“ Alarm I alarm ! alarm ! ” cried 
lie, as he fell senseless to the ground. 

The assassins passed over his body;* 
tw'o remained at the second door, and 
the remaining two entered the bed- 
chamber, led on by INIaurevel. By the 
light of the lamp still burning upon 
the table, they distingnished the bed, 
of which the curtains w'orc closed. 

“Oh, ho!” said the lieutenant of 
the little band, “ he has left off snor- 
ing, it seems.” 

“ Allum, sus /” cried IVTaurevcl. 

At the sound of his voice, a hoarse 

cry, resembling rather the roar of a 
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lion than any human accents, issued 
from behind the curtains, which the 
next instant >verc torn asunder. A 
man armed with a cuirass, and liis 
head covered with ouc of those salaries^ 
or head-pieces, that come down to the 
eyes, appeared scati‘d upon tlic bod, a 
jiistol in either hand, and his drawm 
sword upon his knees. No sooner 
did JVJaurcvel perceive this figure, and 
recognise the features of I)c ^Mouy, 
than he became fri^itfully ])ale, his 
hair bristled up, his mouth filled witli 
foam, and he made a step backw ards, 
as though terrified by some hon-iblc 
and unexpected ajumrition. At the 
.same moment the armed figure rose 
from its seat and made a step for- 
wMrds, so that the assailed seemed to 
bi* pursuing, and the assailant to fly. 

“Ah! villain,” exclaimed l)e Moliy, 
in the hollow tones of suppressed fury, 
“ do you come to kill me as you killed 
mv father?’ 

The two men who had accompanied 
Maurevcl into the chamber alone heard 
these terrible words ; but as they w ere 
sjiokeu, Dc Mouy’s pistol had been 
brought to a level with Maurcvel’s 
head. JMaurevel threw himself on liis 
knees at the very moment that De 
Moii 3^ pulled the trigger. The bullet 
passed over him, and one of the guards 
who stood behind, and who had been 
uncovered by his movement, received 
it in his heart. At the same instant 
Maurevcl fired, but the ball rebounded 
from Be ^louy’s cuirass. Then Be 
Mou}", with one blow' of his heavy 
sword, split the skull of the other 
soldier, and, turning upon Maurevcl, 
attacked him furiously. The combat 
was terrible but short. At the fourth 
pass Maurcvel felt the cold steel in 
his throat ; he uttered a stifled cry, 
fell backw'ards, and, in falling, over- 
tunied the lamp. ImmedTutcly Bo 
Moiiy, profiting by the darkness, and 
vigorous and active as one of Homer’s 
heroes, rushed into the outer room, 
cut dow'ii one of th# guards, pushed 
aside the other, and, passing like a 
thunderbolt between the tivo men sta- 
tioned at the door of tlve antechamber, 
received their fire without injury. lie 
had still got a loaded pistol, besides 
the sword which he so well knew' how 
to handle. For one second lie hesi- 
tated whether he should take refuge 
in Monsieur d’Alencon’s apartment, 
the door of which, he thought, was 
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* just then ojiened, or whether ho should bl3»^IHated, and lie held out his arms 
endeavour to leave the Ivouvre. De- with a gesture of despair, 
cidiug upon the latter course, he “ Well,” s.'iid she, in a low voice, 

sprang do'U’Ti the stairs, ten steps at a where is he ? What has become of 

time, reached the wicket, uttered the him ? Wretch ! have you Jet him 
password, and dai'tcd out. escape V ” 

“ Go up-stairs,” he shouted as he ]Vlaiirc\'cl cndcavomvil to articu- 
passed the guardhouse; ‘Mhcy are late; but an unintelligible hissing,* 
slaying there for the king’s account.” which issued from his wound, was the 
And before he could be pursued, he only sound he could give forth ; a red- 
had disappcareij in the Kuo dti Coq, dish froth fringed his lips, and lie 
without having received a scratch. shook his luiad in sign of impotence 
It was at this moment of time that and sutlcring. 

Catharine had said to Do Kancey — “ Ibit speak, then!” cried Catlia- 

“ Kemain here ; I v\ ill go myself to sec riiie ; “ speak, if it be, only to say one 
what is occuiring.” word.” 

“But, madam,” replied the cap- iMauivvcl pointed to his A\oiind, 
tain, “ the danger to which yonr and again uttered some inarticulate 
hlajesty might be e.\poscd coiniiels soniids, made an elfort nliich ended 
me to follow.” in u hoarse rattle, and ^\^oo!UMl a\\ ay. 

“ Kemain here, sir,” said Catha- Catharine then looked around her : 
rine, in a more imperative tone than slie was surronnded by the d(*ad and 
before. “ A higher power than that the dying; l»loo<l was tlo\\ing in 
of the sword watches over the safety stream.^ o\«‘r the Hoor, and a gl«»ojiiy 
of kings.” ' silence ])n‘vailed in tlie apartimni. 

The captain obeyed. Catliariue She .sjioke once more to iIaure^■el, 
took a lamp, thrust her naked feet but he could uoi hear her voice ; tin's 
into velvet slippers, entered the cor- time he remained not only silent, but 
ridor, which was still full of smoke, juotioides.<. WhiNt >ti)o]»ii)g <)\ er liim, 
and advanced, cold and unmoved, Catharine perceived tin*, corner of a 
towards the apartment of the King of ]»aj)er protruding from the breast ot 
Navarre. All was again deml silence, his doublet • it was th(‘ order to an e.-^t 
Catharine reached the outer door of Henry. 'I'lie qucen-nu>th(*r {.eize<l it, 
Heniy’s rooms, and passed into the and hid it in her Imsmu. Thtui, jn 
antechamber, where Orthon was lying, despair at the failure of Iht iniirdiTous 
still insensible. project, she called tlic eajitain of he,r 

“ Ah, ha ! ” said she, “ here is the guard, ordered tlie tlead men to be 
page to begin with; a little further removed, and that ^laurevel, \\ ho still 
we shall doubtless find the master.” Jived, sliuuld be conveyed to his house. 
And she passed through the second She moreover jiariieularly commaud- 
room. ed that the king should not be dis- 

Then her foot struck agaimst a turbed. 
corpse: it was that of the soldier “Oh!” munflured slic, as she re- 
whose skull had been split. He was entered her apartment, her Jiead 
quite dead. Three paces further she Iwwed upon her brea.'^t, “ he h;is 
found the lieutenant : a ball in his again escaped me ! Surely tll<^ hand 
breast, and the death-rattle in his of God protects this miiih lie will 
throat. Finally, near the bed, lay a reign ! he will reign ! ” 
man blooding profusely from a double Then, as she oi)ened the door of 
wound that had gone eompletely her bedroom, she passed her hand 
through his threat. He was making over her forehead, and composed her 
violent but ineffectual efforts to raise featnnjs into a smUc. 
himself from the ground. This was “ Wliat was the matter, mjulam ?” 
Ifoarevel. enquired all her ladies, with the ex- 

Catharine's blood ran cold ; she saw ception of Madame de Sauve, who 
^6 bed empty ; she looked round the was too anxious and agitated to ask 
room, and sought in vain amongst the questions. 

three bodies that lay weltering upon Nothing,” replied Catharine; 
the floor, that of him whom she would ‘‘ a great deal of noise and nothing 
fain have seen there. Maurevel re- else.” 

cognised her j Ms eyes became horti- ' “ Oh!” suddenly exclaimed Ma- 
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dame do SauvOy pointing to the ground 
with her huger, “ each one of your 
Majcsty’tj footsteps leaves a trace of 
blood upon the carjiet ! ” 

Thrice foiled in her designs upon 
Henry’s life, tlie qiieeii-iuother does 
not yet give in. Jleury, A\hom the 
‘king has reju-oached with his igno- 
rance offidconry, has asked the Duke 
of Alen^on to procure him a l)ook on 
that subject. Catliarim* hears of this 
rcHpicst, and gi\e& l>'AUiH(,-oii a book 
of the kind i’e<]uircd — a nu'e and vfi- 
luable M’ork, but of \\liich tlic edges of 
the leaves are slueU together, aj)pa- 
reiilly rn>iii ag(‘, in reality by pmstni. 
'Jjie idea is old, Imt its ai)plication is 
novel ami Aery eHeetixe. The (|uecn- 
niotlier c<»ii\iiM*es D*Alem;on that 
Henry i> ])layiiig him fal.-'e, and the 
duke places the fatal book in the King 
of Navarre’s room during liis abseiiee, 
being afrtihl to give it into Ins bands. 
11(5 tlien re-enters bis apartment, 
lii'ars lleairy, as he thinks, relnrii to 
Ills, and ]»asses half an hour in the 
agonies of suspense find terror. ^I'o 
eseape from hims(‘lf and his lellec- 
tions, he goes t<» vi>it his br()ther 
Charles, AVe have ojily space for a 
very shf»rt extract, slion iugthe friglit- 
f’ll and nnexi»ecled result of Catha- 
jiiie’s atrocious scheme. 

Charles Avas seated at a table in 
a larg(.‘ earv(*d arm-chair: his back 
Avas turned to the door by Avhich 
Francis had enler(‘d, and he appeared 
absorbed in some very interesting 
occn])ation. The duke approached on 
tiptoe ; Charles Avas refidiug. 

‘‘ Punlii n ! ’’ exclaimed the king 
on a sudden, “ this is an admirable 
book. 1 have hoard speak of it, but 
1 kncAv not that a vo\)y existed in 
France.” 

D’Aleiieon made another step in 
advance. 

“ Curse the loaves ! ” cried the 
king, putting his thumb to his lips, 
and pressing it on the page ho had 
just read, in order to detach it from 
the one lie was about to read ; “ one 
would tbink they had been stuck 
together on purpose, in order to con- 
ceal from men’s eyes the wonders they 
contain.” 

D’Aleiigon made a bound fonv'ards. 
Tlio book Charles was reading was 


the one he had left in Henry’s room. 
A cry of horror escaped him. 

“ Ila ! is it you, D’Alcn^on?” said 
Charles ; “ come here and look at the 
most admirable treatise on falconry 
that Avas ever produced by the i>cri of 
man.” 

D’AIom^on’s first impulse Avas to 
snatcli the book from his brother’s 
hands ; but an infernal thought ])a- 
ralyHC5d the movement — a frightful 
smile ])ass(‘d over his ))allid lips ; he 
drew his hand across liis eyes as if 
something dazzled him. Then gi'a- 
du.'illy recovering himself — 

“ Sire,” said he to the king, “ how 
can this book liave come into your 
IVIfijestj-'s hands V” 

In the most siini»le manner pos- 
sible. 1 A\(‘nt iij) just noAv to lien- 
riot's lAAoni, to st‘e if he Avas ready to 
go a-lniANking. He Avas not there, but 
ill his stead J found this treasure, 
Avhieh 1 brought doAVtt with me to 
read at iny (*ase ” 

And the king put his thumb to his 
lips and turned another page. 

“ Sire,'’ stammered l)’Alen^*on, w ho 
felt a horrible angiii>h come over him, 

Sire, I cfiine to tell you ” 

J.ot me finish this chajiter, Fran- 
ci^,” interrupted Charle.<i. “ You shall 
tell mo A\hatevcr you like aftcrA%*aids. 
J have read fifty pages already, or 
devoured them, I should rather say.” 

He has tasted the jxiison tAvent}'- 
fi\*c times!'’ thought Francis. “My 
brother is a dead man.” 

He Aviped, Avith his trembling hand, 
the chill dew that tfiood upon his 
brow, and waited, as the king liad 
commanded, till the chapter was fin- 
ished. 

The end of Charles IX. is Avcll 
knoAvii. A dreadful complaint, a sw eat 
of blood, wdiicb many historians at- 
tribute to poison, and Avhicir the Hu- 
guenots maintained to be a luinish- 
ment inflicted on him by IleaA'en for 
the massacre of their brethren, ren- 
dered the latter months of his life a 
period of horrible torture. At his 
death, Heniy, having every thing to 
dread from the animosity of Catharine, 
and from tliat of the Duke of Anjou, 
Charles’s successor, fled from Paris, 
and took refuge in his kingdom of 
NavaiTc. 
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THE BAKON VON STEIN. 

*» It is to the groat ahilities, enlightened patriotism, and enduring consUiney of the Baron Strin, 
that Prussia is indebted for the measures which laid the foundation for the resurrection of the 
monarchy." — Alison. 

“ Baron Stein,” says Bonrrknme, partly by the virtue, partly by the 
“ has been too little known and vict‘, of the people to whom they bc- 
nnquestionably, coiisideriiifr whait he long ; for the people in geii(*i*al are 
was to Trussiii, and throiigli Prussia not a iioise-inakiiig ]u;oi>Ie — this is 
to Europe, at the most important crisis the virtue— and the (lermaii govorn- 
of recent history, he is too little known ment — thk is tin* vice — are timid and 
still. Wliy i'i this V Plainly, in the eschew ])ublieity. The liaron von 
first place, becaii>e he h.'ul the ni.j>for- Stein was one of these hot. gloi\ing, 
tune to be a Ueriiian statesman, and impetinms, ^()leanic tierman>— a ]h)- 
iiot a French one; — these French do lilical JiUther, as he has ino.st justly 
make such a noise in the world, partly been called ; but he had iln* luisfor- 
with real cannons, partly iiitli artiti- lime to belong to a peoi>le who never 
cial volcanoes and puerile j)yrotechny dreamed of eompieriiig any thing ex- 
of all kinds, that a man cannot live eepi transcfuidental iih-as in the region 
and have ears without hearing about of the moon, and beyond it ; and he 
them. Celebrity is, indeed, a very .served a good, ]Mons,*‘' de<<'iit mas- 
cheap afl\ur, according to the French ter, the late FrediTicK Williaiu 111., 
fashion ; restlessness and riM.'klessiies.s who. n hen he was merry, (like a good 
are the main elements of it. Only Chl•i^tian,) was more incliiu^d to sing 
keep spurting and spitting about ob- psalms than to crack cannons, and 
strcperoii&ly, and the most stitf cars prayed heaven enuy morning that he 
must at length be converted. As to might die a good inan, .ndher than 
real character and substantial worth, live a great king. 'J’lnui, in addition 
that must not gi\e you a momenPs to this, comes the great and autln»ri- 
concern. Is not Catiline to this da^' tative extinguisher of all (Ii riiian ]m>- 
as famous a man as Cicero V and is litic.il rejuitation, the CENsonsnip — 
not the celebrity of Bonaparte, 'bIio a mohslrum hinmulum and 

was (//arc ftmf/ wowoV/ /a) nothing better “ r/// /ttmeu iriil_v; for it 

than a bold and brilliant blackgiianl, Mill neither see it. '•elf, n(>r allow others 
etpial to that of the Apostle Paul, mIio hai iiig eye.s to set* for it. An lamest 
Mas a saint? Yes, verily; and kf. and thorough life of Baron Stein i.s, 
Thiers, and the hot M'ar-spirits in in fact, in the prcM-nt slavkli .stale of 
France, know it ^ cry M'cll : but as for the PrusHuu political press, an iin- 
your great, meditative, unobtrushe, pii.N.^ibility ; for the .sturdy old Frei- 
honest, truthful, and laborious Ger- hciT Mas a declared enemy of the 
man — yoiir devoted Scharuhorst, for mIioIc race, of red-tapists, and other 
instance, Mdio fell at Lutzen — the ofilcials of the cpull, who, .''inee the 
great world hears not of .such a man, peace, have maintained a practical 
unless by accident, though his life monopoly of public biusiness in Prus- 
be a living epitome of the gospel, sia, and" who, in fact, keep the ino- 
But there are other Germans, too, as narcl)'.s conscience, and tie his hands, 
fiery, and hot, and volcanic as* any much more effectually than chancellor 
Frenchman, of Mhom, however, Eu- or parliament does in Great Britain, 
rope hears but little in proportion to It is only, therefore, in the wav of 
their M'orth ; their reputation sutlers scattered noticc.s, dniM'u from various 


1. Correspondence' between Count Munstkb and the Baron vow Stein, in 
vol. ii. of the Lebensbilder aus dem Befreiungsknege. J<ma ; 1841. 

2, Lettera of Baron Stein to Baron Gaoebn, in Von Gagern’s Antheil an der 
PolUik, vol. iv. Stuttgart and Tubingen ; 1833. 
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sources, that a knowledge of such a 
G( 5 rmaTi statesman as Stein can be 
obtained ; and these sources also, 
from the same evil influence of the 
cciisorshij), are necessarily very im- 
perfect; the men who knew Stein, 
and were in possession of correspond- 
ence and other papers that might 
illustrate his life, arc all marked men ; 
to the government of the bureaucracy 
suspreUd men — m(*n who had, many 
of them, like the Ilciron liimself, been, 
immediately after the peace, subject- 
ed to the most odious kinds of moral, 
and sonndimes corporeal, ]K*rs(‘cution. 
Their ]uibIieations, of course, were 
watched with peculiar Jealousy by the 
Argus-eyed ceiiMirsliip ; and we may 
always be sure that what they do tell 
us is «)uly the half of what they might 
iui\e told us, had they dared to speak 
out, ruder tliesi* circumstances, the 
Kuglisli reader w ill i)erlia])s be obliged 
to us for taking tlie trouble to sketch 
out a short outline of the life and 
temper of JJarou fc^teiii fiom such 
s<JHUty mut<‘rials time and chance 
have thrown in our way ; and he will, 
at tin* same tiim*, pardon the great 
detieieneies that lnu^t necessarily ex- 
ist in tlie execution of such a work * 
Henry Frederick Charlt‘s, o/’aud at 
Stein, (row/ andca/a Stein 1) was born 
ill the year 17o7, of an,old and noble 
family at Nassau oii the Laliu. Jlis 
fatluT belonged to lliat higher class of 
nobility, according to the old (Jerniau 
constitution, wlio held iininediately 
of the Emjiire, (Heidis : uninittelbarc 
und Landharfreie,)— a descent which 
had perhaps a not niiiinportanl eflcct 
in influencing the position which Stein 
afterwards assumed; for while the 
Baron alwtiys acted in the spirit rather 
of the middle classes than of the 
princes and their courts, and indeed 
often indulged in the strongest ex- 
pressions of contempt for the whole 
body of princes in Germany, he never 
forgot Ids own character as a free and 
independent bai'ou of the German 


empire, and was, notwithstanding 
the popular character of his great 
measures, in his tone of mind as much 
aristocratic as democratic. In- 
tended by his father to take oflicc 
under the Imperial government, hew-as 
s^nt first to Gbttiut^en to study imblic 
law and history, and then to AVetz- 
lar, the seat of the Imperial chamber ; 
but the name of the Empire in those 
days had already lost its power over 
the minds of ambitious youth. Fre- ' 
derick the Great was the guiding 
star of the time ; and, as if pro- 
jilietic of the death-blow that awaited 
the crumbling old edifice from the 
hand of Xajiolcou in 1806, Stein, so 
early as 1780, entered the Prussian 
service as director of the mines {Btrp- 
ratli) at Wetter, in Westphalia. In 
1781 we find him ambassador fit 
Aschufleiibiirg. He was then made 
president of all the AVestphalian 
chambers, and in active connexion 
with this prov ince w e find him remain- 
ing till 1804, wlien, on occasion of the 
death of Struensee, one of tin*. Prus- 
sian ministers, he was called to Ber- 
lin, and made minister of finance and 
of trade and commerce by Frederick 
William III. In this capacity he 
renuiim‘d till the ojiening of the year 
1807, w hen, as tlie ( onvenfutions Liri- 
kon asserfs, being at Koiiigslx rg with 
the king, after the battle of Jen u, on 
account of some diflcroiices with the 
cabinet" lie resigned his situation, and 
retired to his estates in Nassau. We 
notice this retirement and the alleged 
cause of it jiarticularly, because, as 
will ajipoar in the sequel, Stein, with 
all his talent, seems to have been a 
mail of a peculiar temper, and not so 
easily to be managed on many occa- 
sioiw as he was both willing and able 
to manage others. However, what- 
ever the cause of the re.^iguatiou might 
be, Frederick William had sense 
enough to see that these were not 
times when Prussia could want the 
seiwicos of any man of real talent and 


* Besides the correspondence of Munster and Gagem, which refer only to the 
latter part of Stein’s life, from 1811 to bis death, we have only a notice in the 
Convermtiom Lexikonf and a short biographical sketch by Arndt, (the Baron’s 
secretary,) appended to his Erinnerungen, (Leipsig, 1840,) to guide us in the 
early part of Stem’s career. There are also some notices in the body of Arndt's 
Hendniscences^ in Varnbagen’s Memoirs, and in some others, none of which, how- 
ever, go further back than the year 1811. 
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energy; and accordingly, (some say on 
the recommendation of Napoleon,) so 
early as the harvest of that same year, 
he called the baron back and made 
him prime-minister. Here was a situ- 
ation worthy of a great man ; Priis- 
sia, after the battle of dona, ovoi*- 
thrown, prostrate, and bleeding be- 
neath the iron tramp of insolent 
France. How to convert this Prussia 
into the Pnissia that in a few years 
afterwards was destined to i)e a 
chief instrument employed by Provi- 
dence in the overthrow of the general 
European tyrant — here was a pro- 
blem I — one worthy of tlie w(»rtiiiest 
man that the kingdom <»f the (ireat 
Frederick eonld lind ; and most wor- 
thily did the Baron a on Stein execute 
the mission. The ivTorms vhieh he 
boldly planned, and no less Ixddly 
oxocuted, in that critical year l.S<»s, 
followed out as they were by his 
able successor. Count Ilardeilberg, 
are sufficient to place liim in tlie very 
first rank of inoderu statesmen. He 
actually changed a nation of serf's, hv 
a single bloodh^ss idow, into a free 
people; he did that for Pru'^^a, mo- 
rally and socially, which 1 'rede rick 
the Great had done only geographi- 
cally; lie caused it to rank side by 
side with the m(»re civilized and ad- 
vanced, as opfjosed to the semi-bar- 
baroius (Russia) and stationary or 
retrograde (Austria and Spain) powers 
of Europe. To detail at large the 
important social changes thus elTectcd 
in a single year by this most energetic 
man, would lead ns too far from our 
biographical purpose here, and pre- 
vent us from making sucli a free use 
as wc should desire of tlic correspond- 
ence published by Von G agent and 
Ilormayr. Wc shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with a short quotation 
fromMrMson’s sixth volume; and 
may refer the reader, at the same 
time, to the more detailed and yet 
succinct statement of the same matter 
given by Mr Russell — Tour in Ger- 
many^ vol. ii. p. 1 16 . 

** So clearly were his ideas formed, 
and so decided his conviction as to the 
only means which remained of reinstat- 
ing the public affairs, that he commenced 
at once a vigorous, but yet cautious 
system of amelioration $ and, only four 
days after his appointment as Minister 


of the Interior, a royal decrep appeared, 
w'hich introduced a salutary reform into 
the constitution. 

« By this ordinance, the peasants and 
burghers obtained tho right, hithei*to 
oontinod to the nobles, of .’icquiring and 
holding landed j»rojipr<y, while they in 
their turn Wi*re permitted, without losing 
caste, to engage in the pursuits of coni- 
incrce and industry. Landholders were 
allowc^l, under reservation of the rights 
of their ereditors, to sei)arate tlieir 
estates into distinct parcels, and alienate 
them to diiVereiit persons. 1‘beiy spe- 
cies of sla\ ery, whether eontriicted by 
birth, marriage, or agreement, was ]»ro- 
hibited subsequent to the lllh No\ em- 
ber 1810; and every servitude, , 
or obligation of .st'r\ie4“ or rent, other 
than tlios<* founded on the rights of pro- 
]»erty or e-\j>re>s agreement, was f,.t* 
e\ <'!• abo!l<]ied. By a st'cond oniiiianee, 
published six wo(*ks afterwards, certain 
imjmrtant franchises were eordirreil on 
muuieipalities. By this wise deem*, 
whieh is in many respe<‘ts the Magna 
t’harta of tlie Brussian burghs, it was 
pro^ idl'd that the burghers shonhl enjoy 
eouueillors of their own election, for 
regulating all local and inunieipal eon- 
cerns ; that a third of the number 
should go out by rotation, aiuJ la* 
reimwed l>\ an election i*v<‘ry \ear; 
that tin* council thus chosen should 
aj-semble twice u-jear to deliheraU* on 
the public nlfairs ; that two burgomas- 
ters .should he at the head of tin* magis- 
tracy, one of w hoin should be chosen by 
the king from a list of three presented, 
and the other by the councillors ; aiul 
that the piiliee of the hurgh should he 
adniinisteretl by a sjiidic appointed for 
twelve years, and wlio should also have 
a scat in the nuinieijKil eouiicil. Tho 
administration of the Jfautu Police, or 
that conneetod with tho state, w'a.s re- 
served to Government. By a third 
ordinance, an equally important altera- 
tion w^as made in favour of the nume- 
rous class of debtors, whom tho public 
calamities had disabled from performing 
tlieir engagements, by prohibiting all 
demand for the capital sums till tho 
24th June 1810, providing at the saipo 
time for the ptinctual payment of tho 
interest, under pain of losing the bencht 
of the ordinance. I'lius at the very 
moment that France, during the intoxi- ' 
cation consequent on the triumphs of 
Jena and Fricdland, was losing the lost 
remnant of the free institutions which 
had been called into existence during 
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the fervour and crimes of the Revolution, 
Prussia, ^idst the humiliation of on- 
]»rocodenli'il disasters, and when f?roan- 
in^r under the weight of foreign chains, 

us silently relaxing the fetters of tl»c 
feudal system, and laying the foundation, 
ill a cautious and guiltless reformation 
of experienced grievances, for the future 
erection of tlu>se really fre«( institutions 
which can never he established on any 
Ollier bases than those of Justiee, order, 
and religion.’’ 

But Stein was too fierce and tieiw a 
s]iint, not merely too ardent, but 
too ojx n and reeklos a “ Freiieh- 
Jiater,” to remain long priine- 
iniiiisterot rrussia under Mich a Mi.spi- 
eioiis and jeaJoiis-eyed mav< ter- general 
of ecuitinental ])oiiee as X.»])oleoii. 
An inleru'pted lelKu' n veal<‘d Shan’s 
f'enlinu‘nt.> to th<‘ Freiieli ; and by' 
order of Xapoleon, Harden berg, a 
man of a more Muooiii and poUie ex- 
terior, (tliougli as true a (imiHtn at 
heart,) >vas iiominated in hi-, jilaee. 
'J'he reforming baron, after lellmg a 
few gigaiitie trees, as obligi d to sur- 
reijd<*r tlie. ^^ork of jierfeet elearing of 
the soeial forest to a not unworthy 
successor, himself retiring, or (to 
si»eak more jirojierly) being banished 
to I’rague. Tliere ini lay in a eonve- 
iiiont central position, like a lion nurs- 
ing his wrath, remly to start olii'in any 
direction— back to I'nissia, south to 
Vienna, north to retersburg, or 
wherexer any tiling substantial, by 
word or deed, w as likely to be done 
against the man whom his soul hated 
■with an intensity of moral indigiia- 
tion truly grand, even out-Hlueheriug 
Bluchcr.* Stein indeed hated Napo- 
leon, not for one good reason only, 
but for four: first, as ho was a French- 
man, vainglorious and false ; second, 
as he w^as a coinpievor ; third, as he 
was a tyrant and an o})j)ressor; fourth, 
as ho >vas a godless man and a hea- 
then. In Prague, therefore, Stein 
remained, in company with Justus 
Eumer, tlie banished Elector of Ilessc- 
Cassel, Karl von Nostez, and many 
French emigrants, as it were in a 
secret- buniiug focus, and hidden 
metropolis of auti-Gallicaii spirit,* 


for a few years, waiting not patient- 
ly, but, ill his fashion, with extreme 
impatience, for the coming of the 
great day of political retribution, in 
which he believed as firmly as in 
God, and in the last judgment. Ger- 
man w'riters speak w ilh patriotic en- 
tliiisiasm of the “ metvs caua fpin 
df ftm" — dieputtUdtenA heude^' which, 
with Pozzo di Borgo and other choice 
spirit.-., Stein siieiit in this important 
period, when events no less nnex- 
pccted than great were knocking at 
the door. It must have been a god- 
like treat, indeed, in lho>-C terrible 
times, when a man in fJeriiiaiiy could 
hardly draw hi.s breath for fiair of 
Davonst, to liave seen laimclied from 
the (lark, liiry, Saracenic eyes of 
Deutschiand’fs political Luther, those 
tliundering fiilgunuioiis” f of in- 
dignant (iirmaii hate, which w'ere 
Soon to be followed by a t(nnpcst of 
more indignant cannon-balls; but 
few and feeble, amid the barrenness 
of (Icrmun iiolitical literature, arc 
the %oic‘e> from those prophetic times 
that have been wafted toBritis-h ears. 
The following short notices from 
A'aruhagen mui Eii.-e are all that we 
liave lieeii able to recover. 

stein lived at Prague in a very 
letirecl manner j for though on familiar 
terms wit li the most noble families, by 
ancient family connexions, and by social 
'Jiosition, Ih* made great demands on 
those whom ho admitted to his intimacy. 
L’erman truth and honour, scientific 
culture, d(*cision and firmne.ss of charac- 
ter, and, if ])ossiblej talent and w it, w’ero 
qualities not easily found combined ; but 
such a combination he required to secure 
his friendship and respect. Ho w^as 
often forced, indeed, to content himself 
with some one of those qualities sepa- 
rately ; and for myself, roy principal 
recommendation to his notico^iionsisted, 
I .suppose, in my having travelled a 
good deal in Germany, in my having 
been at Paris and seen Napoleon, and, 
more than all, in my having fought 
against the tyrant. When introduced 
to him first, I was at onco struck by 
something abrupt in his manner ; it 
seemed to me he was a person who in 


* In Prng Judten sich die stiirksten MacJite und Autriche euin Haesen gegen 
Nnpohon Zugammevegehavfi. — VAnwnAOEN von Enbe, iii. 195, first edition, 
t “ Donri'TSchivangere FulgurcUioner'' — ^Hobmatb, in the LebenMder, i. G3. 
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every thing he did or said, asserted his 
own superiority to the mass of mankind, 
and was accustomed to work in all 
things without respect for time, place, 
or person. There was at the same time 
an unconstrained simplicity about him, 
and an utter want of pride and pretcnco 
in his manner. In conversation on pub- 
lic affairs, and matters of social economy, 
he was most animated and most instruc- 
tive ; once started on a subject of this 
kind, he was carried along irro.Mstibly 
by his own enthusiasm ; and any igno- 
rance displayed, or doubt expressed, by 
those with whom ho agreed, only hcrvc-d 
as a spur to set his ideas more on the 
gallop. And he would go with tlie most 
admirable patience into long details of 
fact, in order to bring round his adver- 
sary to his opinion, 1 \\a» struck par- 
ticularly by tin* decidedly polemical 
character of liis remarks : ever and 
anoii he drew this or the other Prussian 
8tate.sman into the argument, and in 
oriticr , elv tht iduct, 
not seldom to give as much ease to his 
own heart as instruction to me. ills 
whole manner was such as in the Ojipo 
sition side of a British Parliament miglu 
have produced the most extraordinary 
elVi'cts. In Uib extreim* fits of eloquent 
indignation, a sort of convulsive trenun' 
would seize his whole voice and move- 
ments ; he w ould shut his eyes, anti could 
scarcely l)ring ont iiis words with the due 
articulation. But innnediutely there- 
ai'ter he woiihl become calm again ; and 
wiUi what a breadth and penetration 
of glance did he then look Ihrongh his 
ad' crsary, rcailuig every secret objec- 
tion on liis countenance, and preparing 
a new and more terrible onset to carry 
the citadel of hi.s doubts by storm ! To 
converse with him wus iiitleed to carry 
on a continued battle; for it pleased him, 
even when tho person with wlium he 
conversLMl for the moment agreed with 
him, to consider him as an adversary, 
and to ar^ue with him as in all points a 
decided opponent of his views : always, 
however, without any ill-will or the least 
personal fe<jling. This sort of animated 
irritation gave a peculiar charm to 
Stein s conversation ; the Emperor 
Alexander, in particular, was quite 
charmed with the roughness and blunt- 
ness of his manner ; for, (except by a 
slight admixture of humour, Stein never 
attempted to tame the rudeness of his 
address, even in the prtHence of the 
most angnst personages. 

** In literature, Ids taste was decidedly 


anti-speculative, although r^er practi- 
cal. Scharuhorst and Gnelsenau were 
the men of hia heart; he had a high 
opinion of Niebuhr, both as a historian 
and as a practical statesman: Heereii 
he praised and recommended as the 
rough and practical : Fichte gained his 
good ()])iniou by his patriotic oddnesses 
to the German people; but for philo- 
sophy in general he had no taste : 
Schlcicrinkcher's philosophical religion 
was too subtle for him, and, in respect of 
orthodoxy, more than 8u.spicious ; and 
the most famous recent German specu- 
lators be declared plainly mad. But 
of all the writf-rs of the time, his sympa- 
thies drew him most .strongly towards 
Arndt. Wlien tlie second part of tiiis 
writer’s Spirit of the Ape apjx'ured, I 
found him continually (i>n the eve of 
the Russian evjjetlirion) io a state of the 
most viiih'ut irritation and evcitcinciif. 
lie would seize the sheets as they were 
lying beside him, and read out the mo*it 

oleiit alvi ^ itli 

increasing vehemence. But sehhun 
could he finish a whole page eoiitinu- 
ously, so .strongly did the fit of mingled 
indignation and eMilt.HM)n sei/t* him, so 
necessary was it for him to give vent, 
to his own boiling feelings l>y irregnhir 
iiiterjeeti(>n.s. ‘ Sinee Burke,’ .said he, 
' no sucli genuine political eloquence has 
appeared, no truth that so cut.s its way 
to the heart ! ’ He then recommended 
Arndt's style to my imitation. ‘ In 
this way you may attempt something- - 
facts ! — faets ! — and not speculative 
phrases ! l>o you understand me, Jlerr 
Metaphvsics ? ’ 

** It is worthy of remark how inti- 
mately Stein's impetuousness and vio- 
lence of disposition w ere conneclod with 
his bodily organization. He asked me* 
once what was the number of my pulsi'S ; 
and, on hearing my answer, held out his 
hand to me, and with a smile requested 
that I would count his. There were 
about a hundred in the minute. This 
number, he as.sured me, wus the common 
rate of his pulse when in perfect health : 
and it seemed to me that he looked on 
this gallop of his blood os a sort of 
charter from nature, entitling him to 
be more passionate and violent, without 
offence, than other men.” 

'J'his is a most characteristic pas- 
sage, and introduces us into the inner 
iiatiii'e of the man more than a whole 
chapter of dissertation. Verily, a 
Luther in every line! — a fitfiil, im- 
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piilsive, and tcmpcstuons — a glowing 
and a volcfinic spirit — a most decided, 
despotic, and iron-willed (jcrmaii — a 
man altogether worthy to hate Napo- 
leon with a ))erfect hatred, as Luther 
did the l^ope, and to march to Paris 
as the true heart’s brother of that 
hot old s(*ptuag(inariaii h nssar, Marshal 
IJliicher. One thing we have omitted 
in the above extract for the sake of 
brevity, and yet we must allude to 
it with a passing word. During the 
tlroe years of his residence at Prague, 
Stein employed himself assiduously 
in llic study of the French IlevoUi- 
tion, following it minutely through 
all its phases, through the eoliimns of 
the J/ow/Vrwr. llis opinion, therefore, 
on this subject, is well worth regi>t(‘r- 
ing ; and wo give, the following two 
s^Milences on thi‘ subject, not from 
Variiliageii, but from Y(mi (lagerirs 
eniTespondeneo, (f^th .lime lS:2o.) — 
Moiinior wn»te * /W Cauf-rx qui 

init Ii6 /jibrt-i!.' 

To me thev seem >erv simple. Ineoii- 
sidcrate minister.s, wlm ealled together 
an assembly of 700 Freiielimen, with- 
out having arranged the form of their 
d<'lilierations, the orgnni/atiiut of the 
persons who w'ere to deliberate, or their 
resp<‘etive rights, 'riien shallow, inex- 
perienced, vain talkers, Laineth, Lafay- 
ette, and Barr^re, &c., often abu.sed fur 
tlie \vo^^t juirposes hy persons of the 
most abamloned eharaeter, formed the 
lir^t A hseinbl\ murderers and robbers 
weie dominant iu tlie second.” 

Hut we must proceed in our history 
of Stein’s outward fates. Wlien Na- 
poleon, in the enlminating ])oint of his 
vainglorious exultation, had assem- 
bled the monarchs of CJerinany around 
him at Dresden in the summer of 
1812, Stein was still at Prague, and 
not wilhont apprehensions for his 
personal safety. Napoleon liad laid 
violent hands on, and biitehered many 
less dangerous enemies in Germany — 
witness Palm the bookseller, and ho- 
nest Andrew Hofer ; and a German 
like Stein at the ear of Alexander in 
the year of 1812, was equal to an 
army of 60,000 men. However, by 
a lucky negligence of the French 
spies, the baron escaped to Ktissia, 
whither he had been invited by the 
emperor, and was iu Petersburg da- 
ring that eventful winter; a much 
more dangerous enemy to the French 
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invaders than the cautious Kutusoff 
at Moscow. Here he was imme- 
cbately followed b}" a no less fiery 
Frencli-hater — the manwdiom we have 
seen him conijiarc with Burke, and 
who was hencelbrward to act as his 
secretary — Ernest Maurice Aundt, 
the author of the, well-known na- 
tional song “ Marshal Bliicher,” and 
of .some adinirabl(‘, historical sketches. 
From his “ Itemini-secnces ” we ex- 
tract the following few but marked 
linc.s of portraiture : — 

I arri\f>d at Pefechhurg on the 26th 
of August, and proceeded immediately 
to the minister. On rntoriiig, 1 w'as 
immediately struck bv hi.s likenes.s to 
my old philosi>phioal friend Fichte. Tho 
.same figure*, short, broail, and compact 
— tho same forehead, only lu’oader, and 
more sIoj>ing backward — the same small 
sparkling ew*«, the same powerful nose 
— the words t;ae\, eleiir, decided, and 
going, like arrows from the bow', direct- 
ly to tin* murk. And I soon also found 
tin* same inexorable moral sternness of 
cliaraetex, only with the difi'erenee that 
aUvays must exist in the* whole manner 
of being between a practical .‘statesman 
and a .s]>eciilative philosopher. In Stein s 
face there were t\>o distinct worlds, 
different and contrary. In the upper 
part dwelt the bright and serene gt»ds, 
with an almost uninterrupted sway, llii* 
magnificent broad forehead, his keen 
ami \et kindly eyes, his powerful nose, 
proclaimed conjoined depth and com- 
iiiarid. A strange contrast to this was 
offered in the lower paj*t of the face : 
I'hc mouth was too small and delicate 
fi»r the upper region ; the chin also was 
weak. liere common mortals had their 
haunts — here anger and piu«sion sported 
twribly — here those suddep fits of im- 
petuousness w'ould rage, which, how- 
evcis (thank God,) only required to be 
firmly met, that they might be soothed. 
Strange, truly, wa* it to Ivhold tho 
low'cr part of his face quivering with 
excitement — the little mobile mouth, 
with fearful celerity, brimming with in- 
dignant indignation — and yet, at the 
same time, the upper region remaining 
a siinny Olympus, and even his light- 
ning eyes flashing no fear ; one pai*! of 
his face freeing tho beholder from the 
terror inspired by the other. On other 
occasions, when no violent excitement 
moved himj'^very feature, every ges- 
ture, and every word of this noble man 
breathed honesty, courage, and piety. 
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He was a man that bronght from' his 
mother's womb tho instinct and> the 
necessity to command. He was a born 
prince and king. Ho was one of tlioso' 
who must be hrst, or he could do no- 
thing. His whole character was so 
peculiar and so powerful, tliat he could 
not adapt himself to other people, much 
less subordinate. Many noble men have 
been able to do this, but Stein decidedly 
could not.” 

These notices from Arndt and Varn- 
hagen will, we hope, serve to bring the 
reader into some personal iamiliarity 
with the man ; in wliat follows, tho pa- 
ti’iot and the statesman n ill demand tnir 
exclusive attention. The corre>poii- 
dence with Count JMiiuster, published 
by Baron Hurmayr in th(‘ second 
volume of the Lchen^hilttvr^ com- 
mences with a letter <bitc<l Cth Octo- 
ber 1811, when Stein was still in 
Prague. From it we shall make a 
short extract, putting*^ in a strong 
light the state of public fo<*Uug hi 
Germany produced by the insulting 
despotism of Napoleon, and wliicli 
w'as the main cause that ultimately 
led to his overthrow. 

** Every thing here is based on mere 
force and oppression of every kind. 
Napoleon’s endeavour is not, like that 
of Augustus C’icsar, to bewitch the 
world into the belief that a universal 
monarchy is the be-it thing for Europe ; 
but, on the contrary, lie si'oins anxious 
to seize ca cry occasion, by haughty do- 
iTioanour, rude dospotie forms, and need- 
less irritation of cry noble feeling, to 
make the weight of llie tyranny which 
he has superinduced us intolerable os 
possible. This conduct has a most 
beneficial effect, for it keeps alive in the 
breasts of mMii a constant Indignation — 
a striving to break the bonds that con- 
fine them. Had his despotism been mores 
mild, Germany ihigbt have slept the 
sleep of d«ath. 

** But the spirit of indignation thus 
awakened, acts not only against the 
foreign tyrant, but against the native 
princes, in whom the German people 
now see eitlier dastardly poltroons, who, 
intent only on their own iirescrvafton, 
and deaf to every feeling of honour and 
duty, seek safety in their heels ; or titled 
slaves and bailiffs, who, with the sub- 
stance and the life-blood of their sub- 
jects, purchase a few yeal*s’ lease of a 
beggarly existence. lYom this arises a 
general widi for a constitution based on 
unity, energy, and nationality ; and any 


great man who should be able io give, 
or rather to restore us suclwa nation- 
ality and such a constitution, would be 
sure of a h<‘arty welcome from the great 
mass of the people*. Nor is there any 
thing in the character of those who now 
fill the petty thrones of Germany, cal- 
culated to rc*act against this feeling of 
dissatisfaction ; on the contrary, every 
sort of extra vileiiess, weakness, and 
low sneaking selfishness prevails.” 

The contempt here expressed for 
the (ierman princes was (as we have 
said) very characteristic ol‘ Stein — iiu 
ohl, free baron of the Kmpire ; and 
the imjiortant matter of (.ierman ttni/f/ 
and uatioiialitff licre touched on is 
more <lctidcdly brought fornani in 
the follou ing extract from a letter to 
the sanii! p(‘ison, dared Fetor'^biirg, 
December J, 1812 : — 

** I am sorry that jour Excellency 
bhouUl see only a Eru'-'^ian in loe, wliile, 
al the same time, you ^^.*^eal your'>eIf to 
me in the <‘haraetcr of a IJanoverian. 

1 have only one fatherland, and tliat is 
Germany ; and a*:, aceording to the 
ancient constitution, I belonged only to 
my whole country, and not to any par- 
ticular jiart of il, 80 my heart is gi\en 
still to tlu* (ierman fatlierland, tand not 
to this or tliat pro\in<‘e. Jn this mo- 
ment of important tlc\ elopment, the 
d\ nasties are in fact ipiitc indifferent to 
me; I view them only a.', instruments. 
My wi.di is, that (iermany sliouhl be- 
e<»nio great and strong, and regain its 
aiicieiit integrity, independence, an<l 
milionality ; ami tliat if should attoiii 
and firmly rnaiiitaiu this position, be- 
tween France on tlu* one hand and 
Austria on the other, i'. as inueli the 
interest of Europe iu general as tif this 
particular part of it ; and it set'ins to 
me equally plain, that this great Euro- 
pean <dijcct eunnot possibly be attained 
by means of the present rotten and 
crumbling old inaeliinoi'y. This were 
to erect the system of an artificial mili- 
tary boundary on the ruins of the old 
baronial castles, and the walls and towns 
of fortified cities, and to throw a.sido 
altogullier the ideas of Vauban, Co- 
horn, and Montalombort. 

** My confcjfision of faith in this mat- 
ter is contained in one word — U nitv. 
And if my plan does not please you, 
take another : Put Austria in tho place 
of Prussia, and make it lord of Ger- 
mwy— 4f tlib bo practicable-only don't 
bring back the old Montagues and Ca- 
pulets, and the lialls of the old barona* 
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If the bloody contest wVicn Germany 
has already stood for twenty years, and 
is now called upon to undergo again, be 
to end in a FAB CB, (* mit eimm posgen^ 
gpiel endigen,*) I for one shall prefer to 
have notliing to do with Iho matter, and 
will take myself back into private life 
with all possible speed and comfort.** 

In this letter we see applied to the 
political constitution of (Jeritiany, a.s 
it tvas to be arranged at the peace, 
all that comprehensive grandeur of 
idea, combined with decision and des- 
potism (it would be false to use a 
milder word) of execution, which had, 
in the singl<* year 180S, done such 
w onders in i‘ecoiistrnctiiig the social 
falnic in rnissin. Ihit it was one 
thing to deal despotically with the 
internal government of one state — 
espceially after a battle of «leiia! — 
and another thing to apply the same 
over-riding prineiph* to the complex 
reUitioiis of many states. It w as one 
thing to say to the dol»ased urihto- 
cracy of Ih’ussu, Thou shalt admit 
the poor into the participation of thy 
])rivih*gos ; the serf slnill be a free, 
man, and the men haiit hliall shake 
hamls with the noble : quite a diiVer- 
ent thing to' say to the, King of J5a- 
varia, in the spring of 1811), after the 
peace, 'Ihou shall lu* swallowed up in 
Austria ; anti to the Elector of Ilesse- 
Cassel, Thou, who didst in 1807 Ileo 
from .lerome, shalt in 1S1;> ilee to 
Eretlerick William 111., who, like, a 
iiiiglity Hrahina, (in the Hindoo his- 
tory,) shall absorl) tlice quite into his 
IT'ussian godhead. The eager and 
iinpetnous old Freiherr, w ith his ra- 
cing pulse, had manifestly been antiei- 
pulingafcw centuries, and attempting 
to dictate to necessity here. 11c 
wished a good thing, perhnj).s, and a 
great thing ; but a thing that, in the 
circumstances, could not pos-siblj' be. 
Hear how sensibly the calm, cool, 
and moderate Hanoverian, (h*af MUii- 
stcr, argues the matter. ’Tis plain 
that our brave Luther is getting too 
violent, and will require a Melauctlion 
and an Erasmus to keep him in order. 

“ London, 4th January 1813. 

" With regard to the future arrange- 
ments of the German states, you your- 
self say, wre should invite the expelled 
princes to join our cause ; and we can- 
not do this surely, if we intend, after 
the risk is over, to throw thorn over- 


board: or is it likely that they will re- 
sign of their own accord, and offer their 
Uirones to cither of the two masters of 

f hora we may give them the option t 
he peace of Westphalia you call an 
abortion. Bo it so ; but it was better 
any how than a thirty years* war ; and 
1 sec nothing more likuly than such a 
war to arise irom any project to conquer 
Germany, and to make a violent sub- 
jugation of Bavaria, Saxony, Hessia, 
Baden, Brunswick, &c. In the most of 
these lauds, tlic princes themselves will 
have the chief voice in determining 
what side their subjects shall take in 
the aijproaehing struggle. I do not 
speak p:irticularJy of tlic Confederation 
of the Rhin(‘, or of the state of things 
iiitrodueod in 1 802 ; but from the day.s 
of Monbod and Hernam until now, Ger- 
many Inis always been divided, except, 
indeed, for i»n(‘ short period, during 
w Inch the country sulVered much misery. 
It h ]»lain enough, 1 grant, that the 
constitution of Germany was not the 
work of an enlightonc‘d national will — 
did not proceed from any clear con- 
sideration of the best interest^ of the 
country — but what cointf Uvtion in the 
world h there that has not been th- %vork, 
in a great meamrej of accidental circum- 
sfanerg ? Since Solon and Lycurgus, 
only the Consthuent National Assembly 
ill France, and the stupid Cortes in 
Spain, have dreamed of such a thing as 
constitution-making; and the work of 
both has been blown, as we see, to the 
four w inds. ‘Tis true England ^ trying 
something of the same kind just now in 
the Sicilies; but God preserve us from 
such a mistaken course ! Your criticism 
on our constitution is, indeed, altogether 
too severe; from the principles of the 
Teutonic constitution, all public liberty 
in Europe originally sprang. The con- 
test in which wo are engaged will cer- 
tainly not end in a * farce but why 

you should go back into private, life, 
preferring to be rather the grave- 
digger than the physician of our pre- 
.sent political state, I really eannot con- 
ceive. Let us rather endeavour after 
what is practically attainable, tlian 
grasp at splendid theoretical possibili- 
ties. You arc fond of English authori- 
ties; let me, tliereforc, remind you of 
hun w^ho said — the practice of a consti- 
tution is frequently very different frmn 
iU tMory, There is much Qiat 1 like in 
Arndt's book, and its author I higMy 
esteem; but the way of amelioration 
( Verbesserxwg) which I propose to fol- 
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low^ seems to present som^ prospect of 
Success, where your revolutionary pro- 
jects bring with them a risk of 
lUl. % 

You say that the dynasties are a 
matter of indiflPerence to you. To me 
they are not. There lives in them a 
spirit which one can trace through 
ages. Read only what Muller in his 
FUrHenbttnd says of the Guelph.<;. 
' Need I mention the fame of the 
Guelphs, whose spirit of unbending 
independence has made their name a 
watchword for liberty ? * Even Eng- 
land has never been so free as under 
the three Georges, und the fourth 
Goiirgo .brings the same seiitiioents 
with him to the throne. Compare with 
this yoor slavish Prussian sv.stera! I 
rogpect Frederick the Great, but lie 
caused the ru|^ of Germany by his 
aggpandizeme7it,and the ruin, l<*t me add, 
of his own state too, by creating a body 
that only his great soul coiild animate, 
and which, after his death, lay helpless. 
When 1 showed the Prince Uegeut your 
remarks on the dynasties, ho cxctaiined 
— If Stj;ia is (piite indillVnuit to th«'m, 

* v<rhy does he not name cs (Hanover) 
instead of Pousma ? I feel inciiitcd to 
put the same question. Eet us be tM)n- 
teiit if vve can do the best with the 
materials given us for -our own age. 
(* sie uns dock auch fiie nne^re 

eigene JtfhenszeAi sorgen.") Why think 
particularly of the King of Prussia, a 
man wlioiu. with the same breath that 
you exalt him, you put under three 
subjects,* and bike at the same time 
his army into your owm hands, to keep 
him from doing liarni ? 1 pray your 

Excellency to observe, that while my 
proposal leaves us free hands for any 
possible future improvement, yuur two 
plans will offend all parties : your first 
plan, to make Austria swallow up Ger. 
many, will offend all Europe, and Ger- 
many to boot; your second plan, to 
divide Germany between Au.stria and 
Prussia, will excite the opposition not 
only of Russia, England, and iilwoden, 
but of all those' North Germans who 
are not prepared to recGiv>- os a boon, 
lAe Prussian smtem v)ith all its machhiery 
of boards and councils, of amcultantn 
emd assessors, and its hereditary tnra- 
paeity to understand that old rnaafim of 
pdiidcdl philosophy — govern a meglio 


* SoKAAifttORST, Count DoBNA, and 
In a preyiotiB letter not translated. 


OHi MEN GOVEBNA — Ho govems bcst 
W'ho governs least. 

‘ Neither am I at all prepared to 
agree with what you say on the subject 
of the German courts. I* have lived 
long in great courts, and I know not a 
few small ones ; and I can honestly say, 
that the state of morals among the pea- 
sants in country vill{ig<*s has always 
appeared to mo more corrupt than in 
the highe‘?t circles of polite and culti- 
vated Miciety ; and* 1 can find little dif- 
ference in principle between the case of 
one man intriguing in high circles for 
idvs - ntrees, and that of another set- 
a similar inachiiu*ry to work to' 
iin the presidency in any church 
meeting of a small parish, or a uniijn of 
parishes ; lictvv'cen one who, to attain a 
selfish object, fiatt«‘rs a prince, and an- 
otln^r who fiattr‘rs the preft^ct «f a de- 
partment. If a difierciice is to b<> inatle, 
the higher object which excites the 
higher passions .seems rather euliticd to 
a preference. 

“ Again, 1 do not see why we should 
put aU«>g<‘ther out of view, how much 
science, eivtli/ation. and wealth, have 
gained by the multiplication of etntral 
points, where all these things may be 
cherished, ami whence, a.s fnmi ^o 
many life-giving fountains, they may be 
ben»*ficenllv disj»enst‘d. coiintpy 

is tiierc that can compete with (lermany 
ill respect of sricmific* culture t — oint 
have the courts of so many princ*'s not 
contributed to this n-.Miit ? And in 
.ncient Greece was it not a .simii.'ir 
tate of tilings, that, as one great elc- 
in rit at least, prtuluced a himibir re- 
sult i lint I will not attempt to dUcuss 
this subj(*ct in all its bearings. Enough, 
if you will bcdlove me, that in the ar- 
rangement of the future political state 
of Germany, 1 do not Imik for a m&re 
fakcl; while, at the same time, 1 feel 
obliged to protest deculcdly, in present 
eircumstanccH at least, against your 
project of uniting Germany under om 
or two raastm.*’ 

There nrc many admirablo poiate 
ill the above letter , and after jioii- 
deriiig it >vfdl» no intelligent reader 
will doubt for a iiioinent that the 
.schemes of Stein with regard to Ger- 
mai) ttni/i/, were not only impractica- 
ble in their main scope, but, in some 
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rc8p<*cts, of v(»ry questionable pro- 
priety. It \v(‘rc ne<‘essary, however, 
t»» have hrt(i the expeneiH*e of a Prus- 
sian, and l^e heart of a Stein, in the 
year if one would fully under- 

stand liow imperatively tliese, prae- 
tieal iiiipo}->il>i)ities must Jiavi; pre- 
sented themselves to the earnest ami 
patriotic minds of tlio-e days. C'on- 
vineed that the cool llaiioverian is 
rij^ht, we ''till feel iiicliued to sym- 
j)athisf! >\ith the h<»t Priis'ian, who is 
ill the wron;j. “ Mtilo ruiu Plntuhr 
Stein followed Ah*\aiid«T 
into (ierniany, witness'd the battles 
♦>f J-ntzen and liautzcm, di'-lieartt-uinf^ 
:is they weiv-. like all true (Jermans 
undismayed : ami (*n the :?;id Aii^ni't 
bsl.K *^hortIv after the iV'-iimptioii of 
leeiilities. A^e find him a ^(‘einid tiin«; 
in Prajtue, and writiii;,Mnost charaeter- 
islieally as follows:— 

**• 'J'he of Ihi* people here is by 

no int Mn'f whui it was in ISOtlj and for 
this plain re.isofi, that tin* j^oMaamnait 
do<\s mithiiiij, and Mill do mithini;, to 
r*>u>o it. At that time (18o{i) th“ 
Si moons held the hflm. and the\ 
ustd e\ery nn-ans to \\ak* n the n«il*ler 
feeliu-^s of human nature, and they ut- 
taiiieil their ohjeet. Noiv, at tin* head 
of affaiiv, wo have a eold, ^eln'iniuir. 
shallow, ruJeulatine man, who is afraid 
of noilune’ >o inur'h as an oner:;etic’ 
measure— loies not }i inn more than a 
Koal at the nearest pu's,ihle ilist.oiee 
from his iir.M* — jiiul is always reutly to 
help hiins4L*lf out <»f a seiMpe with any 
miserable* jiatehwork that may serve 
for the muiee. lienee the marriage in- 
troihieed by a divorce, the foolish hope 
of a partial peace, tlie childish eon- 
the wretched idliniatuin, aiul so 

forth.’* 

And on the l Ath September, after 
the war wa.s fairly broken out apiin, 
wc find the follotvinj' reinark.s oeca- 
,«iioned by the untoward battle of 
Dresden:— 

** The latest ©vents have tiu^ht us 
whftt to think of our now allies, ami 
their ©ornmander, (Schw'artaenberg.) 
AVc Lav© grained an increase in 
not in insight, nobility of sentiment, 
or vigour; we now understand what 
the fruits are of the new system pur- 
sued in Austria since 1810. From 1806 
to 1809, the two Stallions gave all their 
energy to the great work of elevating 
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the spirit of the nation, and at the same 
time .strengthening and fully equipping 
the army ; and they siu coeded in ln»th 
point.s ; the nation was animated by the 
must devoted enthu&iasm, the army 
fought with true valour. Since the 
peace of Vienna, on tlie other hand, 
the new' ininistry has been concerned 
only to pureha.s(* a beggarly peace, to 
dlsorganizi! the anny, to crij)ple the 
public spirit, and to solve the great 
jiroblein of European regenoratiou by 
tin* miM'rahle arts of diplomacy. This 
also lias su«*c ceded. The nation ha.s 
become laki'warm, and the army fight 
with n<’ ’.cry rcinarkahh* display of 
s<»Ulier»hip ♦ i* ♦ ♦r 

The man wliv, calculates, but without 
depMi, may h« a very good book-keeper, 
but IS no matin matician. 

'fhe result, as wc have hitherto seen, 
is, that we luo'c fought r.iruY wnERB 
with distinguished success, except where 
thf‘ i/ront/ tfi'ii/if was present; that be- 
tween Russia and Austriano very friendly 
b-elings prevail, r cine prosjfc Abntigumj 
hrrift ht^') mad<* worse, of course, by tho 
well-known liik^ warniness of the latter 
pewer. Ovf'r and ahoieuU thi«, Met- 
l< rnieh aims at a prepomlcrautiiifiuenee 
such as neither his talents. hi» eliaraeier, 
nor the military position of the Austrian 
empire entitles him to. Tlio Emperor 
Alexander sees all this I'learly, and will 
\er\ probably undertake the eommaml 
of his own and the Prussian army in 
pi r^on ; and the muieim'iit of masses 
thus animated, will theji eoimnunieato 
itself to the inert Austrians. 

“ It Is of tho utmost importance tliat 
some conclusion should he come to 
about the .settlement of Cermany. 
From * * V expect no coinpre- 

hensi> e > icw s ; he set'ks for nothing but 
the ^ho^tcst and most comfortable road, 
and will content himself with respcctabljs 
vamping in any shape. The history of 
the negotiations proves this ; and had it 
not been for the maoneks of NAi*OLF.oy, 
we should unquestionably have had for 
the third, fourth, and fifth time, a ruin- 
ous and wretched peace.*’ 

Tlie piTson so severely^ handled in 
two phu'cs of these letters where ho 
is not named, is plsiiiily enough 
Prince Metteniicli; a statesman who, 
whatever may be his abilities, and 
whatever may have been his merits — 
and merits in the management of 
German affairs — from the jieace of 
Vienna in 1809, to that of Paris in 
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1815, (and it were out of place 
to attempt discusiilng these points 
here,) was plainly in every respect 
the antipodes of Stein ; and a wan 
whom the hot Prussian baron could 
no more form a just Judgment of, 
than Martin Luther could of Kras- 
miis. Diplomatists and mere poli- 
ticians, even the best of them, are 
seldom — to say the least of it — the 
most noble specimens of Iniiuan 
nature : there are bad ami good 
amongst them of course ; but Stein, in 
his despotic sweeping style, wa>i fond 
of classing tlieni all together, ;!•< in 
one of his letters totiageni; where, 
after expressing hiseonlideiii reliance 
on ••Providence, ami the hand of a 
loving Father \vht> guides all," he adds 
but “from llii* sly cratty auiiiuils 
called politicians — (the <*rigiiial is 
Lugli^h) — from these homunriout's 1 
expect iiothiiig." 

The official position which Stein oc- 
cupicvl during tlu* cvtuitful year 181 
was that of Sui»remc Director of tiie 
Interim Central Hoard of Adiuiui^tra- 
tiou {Centntl Vt ncaftunf/^ of tlu‘ con- 
(jiiered pnjviiice'* of (Teriuany, till 
arrangements '«liouid be matle for 
theii* final disposal in a general coii- 
gi'css. When that congress came to 
do its work, of eourse he liad nothing 
more to do ; and it will lie pretty 
evident to tlu‘ reader, from the tem- 
per and opinions of the man, as above 
exhibited, tiiat he was In nowise cal- 
culated to work efficiemly nith such 
men On Mcttcriiich, Talleyrand, and 
Lord CJtstlereagh, at A’ieiina. The 
very comjiositioii of the congrc;,*?, 
made up of every possible complex 
and contending "interest, rendered 
from tlie beginning the realization of 
Stein’s patriotic view’s, with regard to 
German unity, impossible. In such 
congrogtltioiis of working and coun- 
ter-working diplomatists, not the 
triumph of any great principle, but 
the compromise of a number of petty 
claims, is generally the result; but 
compromise and patchwork of every 
kind were, to a man of Stein^s tem- 
per, only another name for the Devil. 
The congress of Vienna, so far as 
Germany was concerned, ended, ac- 
cor^g to his views, in a Fakce 
f6r not only were the other German 
states, great and small, left entire, 
blit Saxony also— ‘Napoleon’s centre 
and base in the late war— was pre* 
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served, only a half (mstcad of the 
whole) of it* being cut oft’ for the great 
rionnaii object of forming *• a strong 
I'riissia.” And with regard to this 
point, wc must confess wc feel, in some 
respects, inclined to agree with the 
J’riHsiaii baron. If Saxony was to be 
made an exception to the glmoral rule, 
it’VNonld have boon better, for many 
reasons, to have handed it over undi- 
vided to tlic great Northern power. If 
ncitherouestrongGennan I’lnpirc, nor 
ail eipially-poised federal system, W'as 
any longer po<<ibie, a strong Prussia 
was certainly a thing imperatively 
called for. But eongre>ses are. con- 
gresses ; iuid wo must even conloiit 
oursolvjs with the nj<tst < oiiveiiieut 
adjust meiit of contending claims that 
was tbiiiul pra«li( able at tin* time; 
and it the result seem< unsatisfactory, 
we may turn away ottr eyes fnnn it, 
Oi’cnpy t>nr;ielvcs w ith the In'st luisi- 
ije>.s that otVer^ and h t (omI 

work. So at least Stein <lid. He kept 
]il< wordfoGoinit Mntister ni<»'>’r faith- 
tully ; and, alter the deei-ive thunders 
of Leipsjgand AVat<'ih*o, inning 
Ids parr to bring the gr4‘at Kurojtean 
trageily to a w(*rthy cata^lroplie, he 
retired from witne-vino ti«e •* f'av4*e," 
with all con\eni<*iil speed, into pri- 
vate life, and wa-^ heard ol no more in 
C4»urt or eabitiet in Berlin, from that 
d.n till tlealh. In the sprltig 
1818, w'c find hiju, in his own aneos- 
tral eastle in Nassau, ad^lressing a 
Iricini as follow s : — “ Ves, dear Irieinl, 
tve ha\« won much: but much also 
should have lu*en otlierwise. (iml go- 
verns the w'orld, ami abmidons no 
(ieniiaii : and if wr; remain true and 
(ieniian, (trtu and Dnitsdi^) we slnill 
take, up the matter some other day 
with the French again, and settle the 
aiXHumt more satisfactorily. For my- 
self, I long to depart ; this world is^ 
OJirr J'ur ally so vonstituO'd, that a man 
vannot walh an the stran/ht patity and 
yet onytit not to walh on the crooked, 

’TLs even so ; circumstances and re- 
lations drive and force men. Tliey 
act, and think they are the doers ; biit 
it is God that decides.” 'fids most 
characteristic passage expresses only 
Hteiii’s feeling, that the French had 
been allowc<l to escape so cheaply, by 
the generosity of the Allies, at the 
peace of Paris; but ho had much 
more substantial grievances to vex 
him nearer home ; and, uoxt to the 
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feeble maeliincry of the diet at Frauk- 
fort, that which hurt him most wa.s 
the political j-eactioii at Berlin that 
coinmeiictai immediately after the 
peace, and threatened to imdo that 
},Tcat social work ^^hicll he had so 
bohlly bef?un in IIowev(‘riniich 

a Prussian in liis political .-jyinpathios, 
Stein was essentially an Knjrlishinan in 
hirt jtrinciples ; the tendency of all his 
measures, as they were introduced by 
hiin.'.eJf, or loliowed f»nt by JJardeii- 
ber;', was to teiiipiT the military and 
biireaucrai ic. ilespotisin of Frederick the 
(iiv.it by a w i>e adinixture of popular 
inllnmee ; he wislied a eoiistantion " 
alter the Kii;:lish model, as much as 
circumstames uii^dit permil, nut in 
Iwiin men-ly but in deed ; he wa-^ n(»t 
aiiMid of tree di-eu<''it»u amon<r a well- 
• diKateil pts'ph* like the (lennaiis, 
and was too noble-minded to imitate, 
in rieiliu lu Maine. tl:e ■'py->\ >tein on 
\*hi'ii Napuleuii h.ul b.iM-d hi," iin- 
uiiMul monarchy of ph} •'ieal lone at 
i'aris. U was not to lie c\pe<ied, 
howewer, that in a eountrv hitherto 
;,o\erneil ,>olely )>y tile Court ami by 
tin- fiitreau, ihex* Fn;.'li.'-li view^ of 
Mi'in .slnudd not ha\e met w ilh sturdy 
opfiositiofi : in faet it wa> maitdy by 
help of the battle of dmia, that lie 
was eiiabletl to do wliat he di<l for 
crt'aiiiiLr a CriiNsian i’i.ui’Lk in l8fts. 
Now that terrilde .'•hock bail pas>ed; 
and ilieiiohi of ilefeaied luiredueratL-ts 
and court minions, after the li.itlie 
lor tin* liberation of the falherl.ind 
had be(‘n loU;.dit by others, now l»e^mii 
to crowtl into their old laaces, and to 
oecupy the ears of a kin^^ iinuv honest 
to proini.-e w'hat was ri^flit than stroiijr 
to do it. Accordin;rly, instead of 
‘‘freedom of the i>ress ” and “con- 
stitution” in Fru^sia, we have heard 
no .>ound, since the year l^lo, but 
that of jirohibiteii books, iina<rinary 
Cl »ns| liracie.'s « »f beer- inspin*d Burschen, 
deposed professors, ami baumhed 
old Luther ; and every thing, in sliort, 
except W'hat the pious old i*>ederick 
William 111. promised, or was made 
to appear to promise, with such gra- 
cious, popular, and constitutional 
jilinuses at Vicuna, in the year 
1815. Whether the military and bu- 
reaucratic despotism of Oennany may 
not, after all, be a better system of 
govorumcjit on tho w'holc thau our 
Btrango system of local and corporate 
influeacc of all sorts, of fermenting 


acids and alkalis, licre is a question 
w'hich some persons of a speculative 
disposition may consider open enough; 
but that the supreme jiow'er having 
onc^ pledged itself to give a people 
a free constitution and freedom of 
the jiress, should act with honour, 
and do what was promised, .seems, (if 
there beany such thing a.spu])lic morals 
at ail,) under any form of goverunieiit, 
iHithing more than what common i»o- 
Jicy as well as j)roprit!iy would dictate. 
Tho.se who bear the rule in (jerniany, 
how'<!Vcr, have, fur the last thirty yeai>4, 
dune every tiling that they po.-ssibly 
could do to make tho royal word a 
jmbiic mockery, and a shame; one 
cannot review- the well-known dc^po- 
tic pruceeiiings of tho (iennaii diet, 
tirst in JbifO. and afierwards in 1811::^, 
Avithout siib'icnbiiig a UK^t full assent 
to the sentence of the Baron von Stein, 
when he .says, in reference to those 
\cry matters — ** T'he falsehood that 
pn'vails in our age is deserving of the 
most serious re] nvlicnsion.’’ And again, 
“Our (rennau govenimont sink more 
and more daily in public estimation by 
their timidity and jierficly.*’ AVitli 
regard to the whole system, indeed, 
<*f IT'usMan government, the system of 
doing eAery thing by otlicial men, and 
nothing by voluntary movement of 
the pi^iple, and ap.'irt fixnii this sjh*- 
( ial matter of the “ vonf>tttution^" Stein 
Avas accu.^tonied to use the .strongest 
iangu.age of reprobation : AA'itness the 
following letter to Voii G.ngerii, dated 
ih August 1 8i^ 1 . C ojiponberg Avas a 
favourite seat of the Baron in West- 
phalia. 

In the lonely wooily Coppenborg, I 
live .so remote from the w-orld and its 
doings, that uothing can disturb me in 
the cniiiyjm*nt of nature and a country 
life, except bad weather, which bappily 
has left US a few days ago, and is not 
likely soon to return. In Westphalia 
here, my frietuls are more concerned 
about the new ta\, and the new edict 
about the peasants, (which satisfies no 
party,) thau about the schemes of 
Mcttemich on the banks of tho Danube, 
and the great events in Greece, For 
myselt', I can say notliiug more about 
public affairs, than that, while I have 
little confidence in the present leaders, 
1 have an unbounded trust in Pro- 
vidence j and tljat, necessary as a Go»- 
STiTiTTiON ie U> Prussia, and bene-> 
jMal at U wmM bt if fairly wrM, 
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I expect nothing from any machinery 
which trill npcemtrihj he oppostd by the 
persona who have ]H*ssession of the king's 
eaty and the court, influence generally : 
and 1 see plainly that vse art; still, u» 
liavo hitliei'to been, to be ^‘overncil by 
salaried persons, equipped with mere 
book-learuinp^, without any &ubstantiul 
interest in the country, without proper- 
ty# by mere bureaucrat ists — a system 
which will last so lonj^ as it can last — 

' Dfia gcht so lange es gvhi / ' 'J'lnvse 
four words contain the soul of our and 
suchlike spiritless {geistloa) /^jo^ern- 
meut machines ; — in the first pla<*e 
salaried — and thi> iinplii‘s a ttuiih-nry 
to maintain and to inuUipis tiie iiuuiber 
of salaried erfieial''; tlien hovkJr’^irind 
—that is, li\ ing in the world of the dead 
letter, and not in the actual world; 
without {Ht<‘r*>st — for thcM* men '.land in 
no connexion^ ith any class xd' the eiti- 
zons, which arc the iiias-j of tin* htnle ; 
they are a peculiar cnste, thoe men oi 
the quill, dir iSchreiherkoitt* ;’*) lastly, 
loithout proprriy — this implies that they 
stand ntiinoved by all changes that af- 
fect property, in sunshine «*r in rain, 
with taxes hi/^h or low, with <»ld char- 
tered rijfhts Tuaintained or destroyed, 
with indepetideiit peasants or a rabble 
of mere journeytn<*n, with a dependeiUM* 
of the peasants on tiie proprietors, or of 
all on the Jews ami the hank* r.s — *iis all 
one to the bureaucracy. 'I'hey <lr.nv 
tlieir salary from the public purse, and 
write — write — write on — secretly — .''i- 
Icntly — in>isihly with shut doors— un- 
kltow^n — unmdteed — unnanieil -- and 
brill" up their children after tlu'iu. to 
be what tficir father.>* were — \crjp ser- 
viceable w ritinj'-m,achines. 

*• Our machinery — the old military 
machinery — 1 saw fall on the Htb 
October ISOO ; possibly th • machinery 
of the desk and the quill and tlic red 
tape has a 14th of 0<-tober already 
doomed for it in Heaven/* 

• 

Tlicse are sorioius words ; and 
though Stein was one of those intense 
and strongly accentuating minds that 
never could state a truth without 
overstating it, (as Martin Luther also 
was continually doing,) they are not 
wise w'bo would treat the hard blow.s 
iiratti the cudgel of sneh a man as if 
were pujfs and whiffs of angiy 
smoke from some wrathful Heine, 
or other furious poetical politician 
In Fans. Stdn was the most prac- 
tical of men ; he had lived all his 
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life amid the details of practice ; ami, 
like all practical men, in the midst of 
lusi V hdence knew how to preserve a 
certain sobriety and moderation, with- 
out wliich no such thing as governing 
is iMWsible. There is nothing, in our 
opinion, that any King of Trii.'^sia 
could do bett(;r than seriously to 
jKMuier the passage we have just 
quoted, and aNo the few .short sen- 
tences that foll(*w : — 

“ Nassau, Sept. ’J!), J81f). 

“1 cApeet nothing satUfai’tory and 
substantial from tin- a.s«,(>nibl'.ng to^ethej , 
and the iKliborations, of meiliocri* uud 
.snpertieial luon. 

“ The mo^l imjnwtant lldiig th. I 
etudd he done for the prc'^er^ation » f 
tlie publie pt>are in tlenmin}, wi-rt- t«» 
jnft an rnd U* tlo‘ iyn Of tirhifrur/j 
powtr^and, in th j/Uicc of ity to {Uf,,,. 
m* nr, o }>iiat‘in of noiftitntioniil latr ; 
in fht plor, of fin rnti.^fa untl (/,*' 

d> )fo>ri otir fiomphl<‘t,:,'ri —of v'hont fho 
fornn r (^ppvnfit the prOyh' hy much n,,>i 
hud gorrfniity, <fnd tfu otln r tjri*r oud 
Confooinl if — to th, I nffiO'iiC*’ omi 

thr ociiii*y of th,i pi-oi<ri- Una of the 

a(df." 

With tlie.se iminorable wiml.-* 
are willing that the characli r of Stein, 
as an Kiiglish ,'«»tatcMnjin in rrn^-'ia, 
shouhl grase it.'‘clt deep in tin* hearts 
of Kogli^biinn and l*nj.*i.'.iuiis. 
We h.i\e only to mid tliat, in his lat- 
ter 3ear«, f-'teiii eceiijned himself in 
orgaiii/.ing a ^oc^ely at Krankfort for 
pubbMiing the (»riginal doeuments of 
(iorinan hi.storv. n hieh are best know u 
to the Kngli^h historical htmlent in 
connexifin with the name of Ferz ; 
and that lie took an active .share in 
the biu^iness of the jirovincial states of 
W estphulia. He wa.s al.so (.since, 1 ) 

member of the council of state in Her- 
liii: but this dignity, conferred at m» 
late a [leriod, setuiis merely to ha\ e 
been iiittmded jus a >ort of" unavoid- 
able romplimeut to a }ier.son of his rank 
and standing. It certainly did not 
imply that his well-known English 
principles w'erc intended to asstuiu' 
any greater prominency in the ctm- 
duct of I'ruHsian and German affairs 
than they had enjoyed since the 
pea<’,e. 

Baron Stein died on the 29Ui June 
1831, in his castle of Coppenberg in 
Westphalia. 
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THE IIISTORICAI. ROMANCE. 


AVe arc constantly told that inven- 
tion lA worn out ; that every thin" is 
('\hansted ; that all the intellectual 
treasures of modern Knrope iiave 
heeii dn|i: np ; and that we imist look 
lt> a new era of the world, and a dif- 
lerent quarter of the "lobe, for new 
iileas or IVc'^h vh*\vs of thought. It 
must be confessed, that if we look to 
MUitc parts of our literature, there 
seems too good reascui for sup|M>'.in" 
that this th-^ponding o]tinion is well 
lotindi'd, Kxery tiling, in some tie- 
part ineuts. lioes seem worked mit. 
roi'try aj»peiirs for tin* time wellnigh 
e\tin"ui*'hed. AVe liaxe some charm- 
ing ballad" from Teniiy-fui : viHue 
t«'ii< iiing rm»‘^ from Aliss Harrct : but 
vliere are the "Ucces-iors of Scott ami 
r»\ron. <»f t'ampbell and SuutlM*\ V 
ibuuauet*. ill "Mine bram lii*", lia^exi- 
deiiily r\liau''ted itself. For ten year" 
VC had novels of fii"ljiou.ililc life, till 
the manner," and saying'! of lordlings 
and riglit hononralilcs had betomc 
l.imiliar to all the haberd.i"her"' ai>- 
prcnticcs and milliner"’ girls in Lon- 
'J’li.it ^ein being xvtirked <nit, 
l.teratnre has run into the opposite 
eh.iiincl. Action ami reaction i" the 
lav,nol less of the intellectual timii 
lilt* physical vorld. Inventive genius 
li.i". souglit 4)nt, in the loner vidks 
<»f life, those s»bjeet> of novel stmfv 
ami rre."li d(‘"crip(ion vhieh eonhl no 
longer be found in tlie higluT, So far 
has this jiropeusity gone, 6»o \ioh'nt 
has been tin* t>scillatioii (»f the pendu- 
lum in this direction, tliat novelists 
lia\e descended to tin* very hmest 
.‘'tage.s of society in the .•"(•arch of the 
iiexN or tin* exciting. >i'ot only have 
the manners, the seUisliiie^s, and vul- 
garity of the middle rank.s been ]xaint- 
4 (1 witli admirable lidelity, and drav n 
with inimitable skill, but the habits 
and slang of the very lowe.'tt fM)r- 
t rayed with prurient miuutene.ss, and 
interest sought to be awakened in the 
votaries of fashion or the Sybarites of 
pleasure by the dtdincatioii of the 
language and ideas of the mo.st infa- 
mous wretches wiio ever disgraced 
.society by their vices, or endangered 
it by their crimes. 

“* Whatever,” say.s Dr eTohn.son, 
“makc^t the Past or the Future 
prodotulnato over the present, exalts 


us in the scale of thinking beings.” 
The words are familiar till they have 
become trite: but words are often re- 
peated when tlio sense, is far olf. It i.s 
ill the general oblivion of the thought 
of the philo.sopher, while his words 
were in every mouth, that the cause 
of the want of originality in modern 
work.s of imagination is to be found. 
If to the “Past" and the “Future,” 
emimeratod by Johnson, v e add the 
“ l)isT.\Ni,‘’ xve shall have an effec- 
tual antidote, and the only one xvliieh 
is eOcctiial against the .sameness of 
jireoont ideas, or the limited circle of 
]»re"eut observation. The tendemy 
to /ocah'zv U tin* projieiisitv which 
d4‘grade.« literatim*, as it is the chief 
bane and de>troy4*r of iti4li\idual cha- 
raettr. It is the opposite (tVect of 
**ng4*iideriiig a tendency to exp.and, 
which e<m"titutcs the chief value of 
travelling in the formation of charac- 
ter. If the thought and eonvcr.sa- 
tion <d* indi\ iilual.s are limited to the 
little circle in which they live, or the 
object." by which tliey an* iininediate- 
ly sumuinded. wv all know whut they 
spt*edily lK‘(‘4)ine. It is in the ox- 
t<‘n"ion of the interest to wider 
circle, in tlie adinis.^ioii of objects of 
general (‘onciM-n and la.?ting import- 
ame into the sjihere of habinial 
thought, that the only }»reservative 
agjiiii."t this fatal lend(*iu*y is to be 
fbiiml. It is the power of doing this 
width forms tlie chief charm of the 
highe>t society in every country, and 
renders it iii* truth cxery where the 
>ame. A man of the world will find 
hunself eiinally at home, and conver- 
sation flow' at ouci* wdtli equal ease, in 
thi* higher salofins of L4nidt>n or Paris, 
4»f Home or Vienna, i>f AA'arsaw' 4.u* 
St Petersburg. Hut he w’fll find it 
scarcely imssible to keep «)> cmiyersa- 
tioii for a quarter of an hour in the 
boitn/eois circle of any <»f these capi- 
tals.' It Is the same with literature, 
and espi'cially that wide and import- 
ant branch of literature which, aiming 
at the exciting of interest, or doUncii- 
tiiig of manners, should in an espe- 
cial manner be guarded against the 
degradation consequent on a narrow 
restriction of its subjects to matters 
only of local concoiTi. 

The i)rodigions success and wide- 
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some oF the mo^ able novels of this 
new school of romance in late years, 
as well as the great ability which 
their composition evinces, mnst not 
blind our eyes to the dcRradinff ten- 
dency of such compositions upon the 
national literature. Immediate cir- 
culation, groat profit to tin' bookstdier, 
a dazzling reputation to tlie author, 
arc by no means to be ndied on as 
the heralds of lasting fiiine. In cases 
innumerable, they lja\e proved tlie 
reverse. Still less arc they to b»‘ con- 
sidered as proofs that the writer, be 
his abilities -vvliat they may, Inis wor- 
thily performed his mission, <»r ele- 
vated him'solf to the exalted level of 
wliidi his art is siiseeptiidt*. 'rin- 
most pernicious romaneOi- and p<M‘ins 
that ever jipi»eared have often been 
nsliered into the world by the ino.-.t 
unbounded immediate applause: wit- 
ness the A’ourrlfr J Moist of Koiisseaii, 
and J^ucrlk of Voltaire. It w as jiiNt 
their dangerous and seductive 
ties W'hich gave tlumi their sueeesH. 
Rousseau kinwv this well. lie ad- 
dressed himself witli skill and perfect 
knoAvlcdgc of the age to its passions 
sihd vice.s : — 'Si’ai vu Ics imeurs ile 
moil temps, ct j'ai pnl)li(* c<'.s lett!•e^/* 
were the first word.s of his Nowdit 
Hetohr, In the school we have men- 
tioned, there is nothing immoral or 
improper; but is there any thing ele- 
vating or improving V 'I'Im' true te-i 
of real excellence is not immediate 
success but durable fame : it is to be 
found not in the popularit}* of circu- 
lating shops, or ri‘a<liiig ebibs, but in 
the shelves of the library, or the de- 
light of the fireside. 'VVheii a work 
suddenly attains great immediate ce- 
lebrit}’^ in a particular circle or coun- 
try, it is generally, though not alw\ays, 
an indication that it Ls not destined to 
enjoy any lasting reputation. The 
reason is, that it is addre.sscd to local 
feelings, temporary passions, and par- 
ticnlar desires; and it ri8c.s to emi- 
nence from interesting or gratifying 
them. But that is not the w'ay j)er- 
manently to attract mankind. No- 
thing can do so bat what is ad- 
dressed to the universal feeling of 
our nature, and has penetrated to the 
inmost chords, which are common to 
all ages mid botmtries. The touching 
them alone can seenre durable fame. 

Wierc now are ail the novels por- 


traying fashionable life with w^hich 
the shops of publishers teeniod, and 
the shelves of eircnlating libraries 
groaned, not ten years ago ? Buried 
in the vault of all the Cupulets. AVlH‘re 
will the novels portraying mnnuors in 
the lowe-st w’^nlks of lib* he ten yenrs 
hence? He is a bold man who says 
they will bo found in <»ne well-se- 
Ie<‘tcd library. AVc do not dispub* 
the vast ability of some of these 
productions. We are well aware of 
the fidelity with wliich they Iiave 
painted the inamiers of the middle 
elass. ])reviinisly bttle toiKhed <»n 
ill novel-.: w»* fully admit the patho- 
and iiower of occaNiomil passages, the 
wit ami humour of many oilu-rs, tlie 
graphic delineation of Ihiglish cha- 
raeiei w liit-li thi-y .all ctuitain. lint, 
udmiftitig all this, the ipie-tioii i-— 
have these ])roductions i-ome up to 
the true standard of mo » l-wTiting ? 
Are they titled ehwate and jmrifx 
the minds of tlieir r<-ader- V Will tin- 
pers*ui.s who iHU'U'je. am! an* 

]ierhaps fa>einaled. by them, become 
more noble, more exalted, more spi- 
ritual iM-lijg-, than tlu'v Wf'rc beforo? 
Du m»t these novels, able amt amus- 
ing a-' they are, bear tlie same rela- 
timi to the lofty roinanees of v\hieli 
our lilenitiire can boa-(, iliat th*' 
Boor- ol ( >stade, or tin* Village Wako^ 
ot 'feiiiers. do to the Madonna- (*1 
riuido, or file If(»ly ramilit's of J{;i- 
jdiael ? These pictures w<*n‘ and an* 
e\eeedingl\ popular in Flanders aiul 
Holland, where their graphic truth 
could be appreciated ; lutt are they 
ever regarded as models of tin* really 
beautiful in pjiiutingV We leave it, 
to the most ardent admirers of the 
Jack Shepjiard school ti.i answ er these 
fpjestion.s. 

The doctrine now' so iirevaleut is 
essentially cn*on<*ous, that the imin- 
ner.s of thti middit* or lowest class are 
the fit object of the novelist, because 
they are natural. IMany things are 
natural ’which yet are hot fit to be 
exposed, and by the cristoma of all 
civilized nations arc studiously con- 
cealed from the view'. Voltaire’s well- 
known answer to a similar remark 
when made in regard to Shakspeare, 
indicates, thongli in a coarse way, the 
true reply to such obscrvatioD.s. If 
every thing that is natural, and we 
see around us, is the fit object of imi- 
tation, and per|)etnatttig in litmature, 
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it can no longer be called one of the 
Fine Arts. It is degraded to a mere 
copying of nature in lier coarsest anti 
inofit disgusting, equally a.s Iicr nol>lc.st 
luid most elevating, aspects. Wo 
protest against the doctrine, that the 
lofty art »>f ronianct* is to be lowered 
to the delineating tlie manners of 
cheesemongers and grocers, of crop- 
head charity buy.s. and .smart haber- 
da^fiers' and milliners’ aj^prentices 
uf ilotibtiid ivjailation. Jf we AvLdi 
to M‘e the manners of such classes, 
>\e have <mly to get into a r.iil- 
viiy or steamboat: th<* ."ight of them 
:il ])n'akf<i‘-t or dinner nil! probably 
be enough for any person :ieeust«'ined 
to tin* hi»]»its of good soci(‘ty. Still 
im*re soleiunh do enter oiir i»ro- 
to'.! again''! the "Jang of thio\4*'' or 
jiro^lilntes. the llash >\or(l''Ol receivers 
of stolen gootK and criminal otlicers, 
ilie haunt" of innnlerer'j ami burglar.", 
being tlie proper Ml bjeet for tile aiviu^e- 
ineiit oredilicatioii ot tin* otln*r < 
of soci<‘ry. it might as be .slid 
that the refu"e of the (‘onnnon-"ewer" 
should be raked up and mixed with 
tlie garbage of tiie ."ireet-i !<» form onr 
ilaily food. That 'Siuh thing" exist is 
ts'i’tain ; ne have oiil> to walk the 
streets at night, and we shall "ooi^ 
h:i\e ,‘iiiiple e\ nlenee of tle ir reality. 
Hut are tliey the proper objoet of the 
novel- writerV pencil V 'i’har is tin* 
<in<‘."tion; and it i.s jiainfni to think 
that in an age boasting it> inlelligeiiee, 
and gloiy ing in the extent of it." iii- 
fonnatioii, .such a ([Ue."ti(»n should be 
det'ined "n."< ejdible of Jiu.sw er in any 
but one way. 

These two extremes <if m»vel- writ- 
ing — tlie Alinack and Jack Sheppard 
school." — deviate ecpiaily fnim the 
slundard of real excellence, 'i'he one 
is too exelusiAely devoted to the de- 
scription of high, tin* other of low lift*. 
The, one portrays a .style of mannor.s 
as artificial and peculiar as tliatid' the 
paladins and troubadours of chivalry; 
the other exhibits to our victv the 
lowest and most degraded stages of 
society, and by the force of humour 
or the teiuleniesa of pathos inteix'sts 
us too often in the haunts of vice or 
the pursuits of infiiiny. It is easy to 
see that the one school was produced 
by the reaction of llic human mind 
against the other ; genius, tired of the 
eternal flirtations of guardsmen and 
right honourable.**, sought for unso- 
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phisticated nature in the humour of 
low or the .sorrows of humble life. 
Uiit low and humble life are sophi.s- 
ticatiid ju.st a.s much ii.s elevated and 
fashionable ; and, if tve are driven to 
a si'lection, w'C would jircfcr the arti- 
ficial manners of this groat to the 
natural eflii.^ion.s of the vulgar. We 
would rather, as the child said to the 
ogrt*.ss, be eat up by the gentleman, 
lint true novel -writing slmuld be de- 
v'oted to neither the one nor the other. 
It should aim at the rcpre.sentation of 
vthat SirtTo."huaRcynold.s called “ ge- 
neral or eominoii nature” — that Ls, 
nature by ir.s general features, wliieh 
arc common to ail age.< and couutric.s, 
not it.s pcculiaritie.s in a i>articiilar 
circle or .•society. Jt is by success in 
delineating that, and by it atom, tliat 
l:i."ting fame i.s to bo actpiired. With- 
out doubt every age and race of men 
have their .separate dre.ss aii<lco.stinnc, 
and the mind ha.s its externals as 
well ais the body, which the artist of 
genius will .study witli .sedulous care, 
ami imitate with .scrupulous fidelity. 
But the soul i.s not in the dross; and 
."o it will be found in tho delinoatiun 
of mind a.s in tho representation of 
tho Itgure. 

All the "0 <‘.\travagances in the uo- 
blo art c*f romance originate in one 
cau" 0 . They come of not making 
*• Jho pa.st and the diatanl predominate 
ov<‘r the pro.<ent.” It is like sketch- 
ing every day from nature in the .same 
^<H•nory <>r country : the artist, if he 
has th(‘ pencil of Claude Lorraine or 
Salvator Ko.sa, vA’ill, in tho end, find 
that if the objects of hi.s study are 
ondlo.ss, their character has a certain 
family resemblance ; and that, if he i.s 
not repeating the same study, ho is 
reproducing, under differeut" form.s, 
the same ideas. But let him extend 
his observation to a wridor sphere; 
let him study the sublimity of moun- 
tain or the sweetness of pastoral 
sc^uciy; lot him traverse tho Alps 
and the Apennines, the Pyrenees or 
the Caucasus ; let him mfaalo the spi- 
rit of antitiuity amidst the ruins of 
tho Capitol, or the genius of Greece on 
the rocks of the Acropolis; let him 
become embued with modern beauty 
on the shores of Naples, or the coni- 
binod charms of Enroiw and Asia 
amidst the intricJicies of the Bospho- 
rus— -and what a world of true images, 
objects, and beauties is at once let 
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into liis mind! It is the same with 
romance. Jt is by generalizing ideas, 
by means of extended observation, 
that \ aricty is to be cuinmunicated to 
conception, ami freshness to iiiciileiit ; 
that tlie particular is to be taken 
from character, and the jrcneral im- 
pressed upon mind. Ihit tlie novelist 
has this immense advanta^T o\ er the' 
painter — not only tiie i)n'sent but tlie 
past lie opeti to his study. The liouinl- 
iess events of history pnvsent them- 
selves to his eiioice : he eun not only 
roam at will over tin* firesent Mirfaee 
of the fflobe, with all its variety of 
character, eM*ut, an<l iiieideiit. but 
penetrate backwards into the un- 
scareliable dejiiii*^ of time. Wlieti will 
fresh siibje<‘l'' lor deseriiuion be want- 
in" with such a fiehl to tin* hand of 
j;c*niiisV Xe'er to the eiul of the 
vvorltl : for y(‘iir«; as they revolve, 
nation^ a> they ri'-e and bill, event < 
as they thiekeii around niaukiud. but 
add to the richer of the vu>r stme- 
hoij^e from which it is to select its 
subject.s, or eull it> inatoriaN. 

Look at Sliak.''}i<'ar( — with what 
fclicitv has In* st'Ucted from this in- 
exhaustible reser\ e, to vary his inci- 
dents, to invi^rorate ids iileas, to ^dve 
raciness to his eliaraeter-* ! lie has 
not even coiitiiied liimself to I'.nuH.-'h 
Story, rich us it in movin" or Terri- 
ble events, and ."tri kindly ii> its nniv - 
iiif' ph^lntasIlla^^oria come forth from 
his ma"ic hand. The tra^eflics, the 
comedies llie events, the ideas, cO' 
the most dLtaiit a^^esof the world, of 
the most opposite .“tates of society, of 
the most discordant cliaraett‘rs of man- 
kind, seem depleted with eipial felici- 
ty. lie is neJtlicr thorou^rhly chival- 
rous like 'J’a.sso and Ariosto, nor 
thoroughly Grecian like Sophocles 
and Euripid<*s, nor thoroughly French 
like Corneille and llaciiie. lie has 
neither portrayed exclusively the 
manners of Arthur and the Round 
Table, nor of the courU of the llenrys 
or tiie riantagenets. He is as variwl 
as the boundless variety of natun*. 
Profoundly embued at one time with 
the lofty spirit of Koman patriotihiii, 
he is not loss deejdy penetrated at 
another with the tenderness of Italian 
love. If tfulius Coisar contains the 
fineat picture that ever was drawn of 
the ideas of the dtizeus of the ancient 
worid, Juliet is the most perfect deli- 
neation of thc^refined passions of the 


modern. The bursting heart, micon- 
trollahle grief, but yet generous spirit 
of the Moor — the dark ambition and 
blood-'itaiued eareerof the vSeot, come 
as fresh from his ])eucil as the dreamy 
contemplation of the I’riiiee of Den- 
mark, or the fiu<ciiiatiiig creation of tlie 
Forest of Ardennes, li L hard to say 
whether he is greatest in i)ainti»g the 
rackf'd grief of Lear, the homely .st*nse 
of FuLstutl', or the :n*riul v'iM<m of Mi- 
randa. Here i.- the liistcn’ical drama ; 
here is the varied pieluro of the 
hiim.an lieart ; and if tlie world is not 
prolific of Shaks]n’ares, he at lea<t 
ini'* altbrded de< i>ive evhlencv ot the 
vastness of the Held lhu.> R' 

genius. 

The lUsTonicAi, Ro.ma.vj: should 
take it- place bc.-aie the plav s <»f 
Sliaksj»eure. It <loes not aim at 
represen tai ion on the stage*; it lias 
mn the power- of tin* :teb»r, tin* 
d4*eeptioii of s(’i*»n‘ry, the magic of 
Iheatru'al clVcet. nor the charm.s <d' 
music, b) hcighieii it ■» impression. Ibit 
in exchangi* if lia«: tme ineah*nlable 
advantage, which in the end is iub*- 
(juale to overbalance them all: it 
brings dcligiit to the lire-ide. S ated 
in our arm-eh:w»>, with the wintry 
wind- liowling around ns, with oiir 
feet at a bla/Lng fire, we aic* Tran— 
ported by the wand ol tlie novelist to 
the most la'iiiote age^ and distant 
Countries of tin* earth. The lotty 
spirit and generous j»a.-sions of chi- 
valry; the stern nsi>lvt's and heroic 
re.soiuiion of ancient patriot l.<m ; th(‘ 

gTaceful )»ndiigacv and studied gal- 
lantry ol ilie l oiirt of Louis XIV.; 
the deep Machiavelism of Italian 
periidy: the blunt simplicity of Ger- 
man virtue ; tin* freeborn feai lessiicss 
of English valour ; tlni lofty m>u1 and 
poetic imagery of the. North American 
savage*; the dauntless intrepidity of 
his Gu-stilian eompieror; the heart- 
stirring pathos of Eastern sfoiy ; the 
savage ferocity of Sej thiaii eomjiiest — 
may be alternately presented to our 
view. Wo roam at will, not only 
over spac<? but time; and if the writer 
is w^orthv of his high vocation, he 
can so warm the imagination by the 
interest of event, the deUncation of 
cliuracti'r, the force of passion, or the 
charm of the pathetic, that the stnmg- 
cst impression of reality ia conveyed 
to the reader's mind. Add to this the 
material appliances which are at his 
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dispofiial; and wbicb, though far in- 
f(;nor to nu-iital power in rousing 
interest or awakening sympathy, have 
yet great eiiect in giving life to the 
pielnre, and transporting the imagi- 
nation to the scenes or the ages 
^^lnell an*. iuteiidj*d to l>e portrayed, 
'rhe scenery of all the diliVaent parts 
of the world, luider every possible 
variety of light, eoloiir, and cireuin- 
stance ; the nia liners, liahit.-^, ami ens- 
1onl^ of all iiatioii'i, and all ages and 
all griid(‘s of society : the dresse.s, 
arms, honse.**, and >troiigl)olds ot men 
in all st.'iges of their jut^gres.*', from 
the hunl>n)en ot NimiYuJ to the Old 
(Jnani ot Najmleon ; the ideas of men 
in ilitfereiit ami rank> of life 

in all age-. — lonn .-o many additions 
to liis jdetun*', Mld<h. if .•'kilfullv 
managed, must give tlicin iiitinite 
^:ll•iety and inlere.^t. 'flK're is no 
I ml. then* never can he ai\v end, to 
llie eouihimitiuns of gejuus with Mich 
inatrrial" at il^ di>]*(»>:il. li men. 
rince mdde art Inis l>een cn-iiul, 
t'ver run into repetition, it will he 
fnnn want of originality in coneep- 
tion, not vaiiety in Mihjeet. 

'I'lie ]>rodigioir> addition which tlie 
happy idea of ilie Jii>t<trieul romance 
has made to the .'«tores of (devaied 
literatine, and through it to the hap- 
])in(*ss and imj>ro\i'inent <«f the Inininu 
race, will not he properl) appri'ei.iK'd, 
unless the novels mo»r m vogue Iwtoiv 
the immortal en-ations of .scott ap- 
jtearcil are eoiiMdeieil. II vn* lake np 
I'ven the most celehraied of them, 
ami in winch tlie mo'-t iiije.inivocal 
nniiK," of g«*nin> are ho diMerned, 
it seems hanlly ]H»NMhle to cimccive 
how their anthorseouhl have anpiired 
tlie n*putation which they so long 
enjoyed. They an* distinguished by 
a ujawkUh si'iisibility, a perpetual 
isentimeiitality, us dilVerenl fiom tin* 
bursts of genuine passion as their 
laboured ch*M'njiiions of imaginary 
scenes are from the graphic sketches 
which, ill later times, have at once 
brought reality before the mind’s eye. 
The novels of Cliarlolic* Smith, Miss 
liadclitfo, and Miss Hurney belong to 
this school ; they are now welliiigh 
unreadable. Kven works of higher 
ropiitatioii and unr[iicstioiiable genius 
in that age, the Nouce/lc liehUe 
of Kou.S8ean, and Sir C/tarles O'ran- 
fimn of llichardson, now form a 
heavy task even for the most ardent 
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lover of romance. Why is it that 
works ^ popular in their day, and 
abounding wdth so inaii)^ traits of real 
gciiiu.s, should so soon have jiallcd 
upon the w'orld V Siinjily because 
they were not founded upon a iiroad 
and general viewr of human nature; 
yeeanse they were drawn, not from 
real life in the imiuinerable phases 
which it presents to tlu^ observer, i»ut 
imaginary lift* as it was conceived in 
the mind of tin* compu&er ; because 
they were confined to oue circle and 
class of .society, and liaving exhaii.-^ted 
all the natural ideas which it could 
j*re.M*nt, it.^ authors vvere driveii, in 
ilie search of \ arid v, to the invention 
of artificial and often ridiculous ones. 

Sir Walter Scott, as all the world 
knows. wa> the iiiv'cntor of the hLs- 
torical rumanee. As it to demonstrate 
how ill foimdeil was the opinion, that 
ail tiling.^ were worked out, and that 
onaiuality no longer was aeoe.'-sibie 
lor the iv^-t (d time, l*rovideiice. by 
tlie meaii.^ <»1 that great mind, i»e>tow'- 
e<l a new art, as it were. u])cui imm- 
kiml — at the very time when litera- 
ture to all appearance was dVctc. ;nul 
inventmii, tor ab<»ve a ceiitiirv, had 
rnu in tin* cramped and woru-oiit 
chanmis t.f imitatiiui. (iibbon was 
hnueiiting th.it the ^ubjcet^' of hiMf>ry 
wen* exhau'^ted, and that modem 
story would never present the mo- 
ving incidents (if aiici(*nt story, on 
the verge of the Kiench Tievoliituui 
and the Kuro})eaii war — ctf the Jteigii 
of reiTor and the .Moscow retreat, 
.Such was the reply of Time to the 
eoin]ilahil that political iueideul was 
worn out. Not le.«> decisive vvas the 
an.’^wer wliieh the genius of the Seot- 
ti.sh bard atVorded to the oiniiioii, that 
the treasures of original thought were 
ex]niu.Nted, and that nothing now re- 
mained for the sons of men. In the 
mid.<t of that delusion ho wrote ]!«- 
vnity; and the dfeet was like the 
sun bur^ling througli the clouds. 
After a sjiacc, shorter than is usually 
required for a work of original con- 
ception to make it.s way in society, 
the clfect began to appear. Like the 
inveutioii of gunpow der or .steam, it 
in the end worked a change in the 
moral world. Envy wa^ silenced; 
criticism was abashed ; iletraclion 
ceased to decry — malignity to di‘ridc. 
The hearts of men w ere taken as it 
♦w^crc by storm. A new vein of bound* 
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less extent and surpassing richness 
was opened as it were under our feet. 
Men marvelled that it had been so 
long ot\being found out. And the 
first iliscovertT worked it with such 
rapidity and success, that for long no 
ouc attoinptod to disturb him in the 
turning forth of its wealth. * 

It is curious, now that this great 
revolution in roinanoc- writing has 
taken ])hice, ami is fell and fickliow- 
ledged by all tlui world, to n'liect on 
the causes, apparently accidental, by 
which it was brought about, ami the 
trivial cireuiu‘'t:im*es A\liuh might 
liave turned axivli*, perhaj» fore\er. 
the creative iniml ol' Scott from this 
its .appropriate splirre of original 
action, 'fhe hr^t ehaprt*!*.-. «»f Wurt r- 
A//, a', wc learu fr«»m Loi kliartV Lili*. 
were written in but tlu* \\*»rk 

was laid a>idc iti an -Hidiiii-hed form, 
and was almo''t forgotten l>y it author. 
It ^\ould protiabiy liji\e nmaiiiod 
there overhkoked and iueomjdeie to 
theday ofhisdeatli.Iiuduot the extra- 
ordinary popularity i»f Liud Ilyroii'> 
CftHift" ilnnfOl and ^ubs^Mpioiit pi«M*t*'., 
joined to some, symptoms of waning 
public favour in tlu^ reception of Ids 
own later punM"*, ]»anicularly lUtluhtf 
and the Loni of t/o' AAx, iiwakem-tl 
in his mind, as lie himself h.i'^ told us. 
a latent s^i.spicioii tluil lie had better 
retire from tlie held of p<M-try befor** 
his youthful eom)w'tltor, and b<‘take 
himself to another career, in whh h 
hitherto no ri\ al had njijieared. I 'mler 
the itifliieiiee of this fe( liiig of disini-t 
in his poetical ptiwei’s, the all but for- 
gotien manuscript of )\'firn/ej/ '\as 
drawn forth fnim its ob>»curity, the 
novel was till ished, and gi\eri to the 
world in July lbl4. From that mo- 
ment the historical romance was bum 
for mankind. One of the mo.st de- 
lightful .and in.Htructive sjiecies of 
composition was created; which unites 
the learning of the historian with the 
fancy of the poe^; which discards 
from human annals their years of 
and brings iiroininently for- 
ward their eras of interest ; which 
Umehes morality by example, and 
conveys information by giving plea- 
cnni ; and wliiclb combining the 
charms of imagination with the trea< 
cures of research, founds the ideal 
upon its only solid and durable basis 
—.the real. 

The liistorical romance enjoys manf 
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advautages for tlio creation of inte- 
rest, and even the conveying of infor- 
mation, o\ or history. 1 1 can combine, 
in 11 sliort space, the exciting inei- 
deiits which are spread over niiiiieruus 
volumes; and, by throwing entirely 
into the backgrouiid the miuitorest- 
ing details of iiumnn events, eonceii- 
trate tho light of imagination on .such 
as are n^ally caleulatod to product' au 
improsiuii. Immense is the facility 
which this gives for the creation of 
interest, and the addition of life, to 
the picture. Wlirtt oj)piv.‘Ses the his- 
torian is the prodigious number o! de- 
tails >\ith which he i.> encumbered. 
As his main ol»ject is ti* emi\ey a 
triKtuoithy narrative of real cxi'iits, 
nolle of them can. with ilm* rcginl to 
the credit of tin* i)iirr.in\ t‘. 1 m* omitted. 
If thi'v are so. it i-* ten to <»ne that the 
author tiiids rea,son to rc[»<*iit hi.s >ii- 
perticijil .*>urve\ before lie has coii- 
cludetl Ids work: and if In* i*. fortu- 
nate enough ti> eMajH* such ^liug.^ ol 
sell -reproach, lu' is quite certain that 
the blot will be marked by .some kind 
friend, or eamlid critic, who will re- 
present the thing oiuitte»l. how tiilling 
soever, a> the nio'l important inci- 
dent in tli(‘ wliole work, and the nt'- 
glet'l of which is wholly fatal to its 
credit :»> .♦ book of aulhoiity. K\erv 
Iraxelhr kntovs how iinariably this 
i» iheeaH‘witli any <>l»je('t wliieli may 
lia\e been aecidiiitiiUy oiiiitreil to be 
seen in uny provinet* or city ; and that 
the only way to a\oi<l the ebriml 
M'lf-rcproaches con.sigjiient on haxing 
it constantly re]>resented by tdheis 
as the most intencsting olxjcct to Im* 
M*en, in — at all hazards’ of time, 
fatigue, or oxptn.’se — u» :«ce every 
thing. iSut the historiecd novelist is 
fettered by no such necessity — he is 
constrained to encumlHir his pages 
with no inconsiderable details. Se- 
lecting for the object.** of Jus piece the 
iiio.st striking characters and moving 
incidentH of the iierhal he has chosen, 
he can throw full light upon them, 
and paint the details with that mi- 
uuteucss of finishing which is essen- 
tial to conjuring up a vivid image in 
the reader's mind. He can give the 
mull of history without its monotony 
— the interest of romance witliout its 
unreality. 

It was the power they enjoyed of 
abstracting in this manner from sur- 
rounding and uninteresting details, 
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which constituted the principal charm 
of ancient liistoiy. The ()/ropa*din 
and Anahfisisof Xenophon are nothing 
hut historical romances. Li\7’s pic- 
tured page — Sallust’s inimitable skct- 
rlies — Tacitus’s tinihhed i>ainting*<, 
owe their chu'f fiiheinathni to tlie sim- 
plicity of their subjects. Anch*nt 
history, be-ing conlined to the (*\ph»its 
of a'singh* liero or monarch, or the 
rise (»f a particular < ity, could afford 
to he graj)hic, detailed, an<l coiise- 
<jut*iitly interesting. That was coin- 
p:irativ<iiy an ca\v ta^k wh<‘n the 
of one, »a‘ at ino'^t two, states 
the ;-hoii‘> of tile M<‘<littaT.uican 
alone retpiired t** he portrayed, lint 
rudi a limit iti'Ui i>i‘ s.ijhject i- impos- 
"ihh’ in niodoni hi'-ituy. ^^ilen the 
traa-a< Jiiiii" ^if Knmjn-, A-'^ia. Africa, 
and Amciica reipiire u* lie (ieiailed to 
render tin- thread ol e\ems comphde. 
lAeu hin^rraphy i-? '•t an ely iuli liiuihle 
>\iili<»nt MtAi a narrative of ilie >ur- 
lonnding n.itioj and iu<d«l‘*iit*' a.^ 
maixCN it run iiu the coinjilexity and 

eoii^equ- nt ■ ie,>s of hi''l(»rv . Jiiit 
the .aniiior ol hi^iiuical romance is 
eniijetv i(lie\t‘(l from tliis luje'^-ity, 
at nso.jn.'ntly lie can i»iv.-eiif the 
principal ev* nt^ and t liaracters of his 
Work in far more brilliant colours to 
hi- readeis than i> jiusvil,!,. fn the 
hi.-tori.m. Cerlainlv wi4ii ^omc the 
result- of his im»re attiactiu* intln- 
ciice will he doubted; hut, be that 
a.s it inav, it i- the ilcniv V. 
or Jv’iehard III. ol Miak-jieare that 
occur to cverv mind when tlnsM* Kn- 
gli^h mon.indis are tlunight i»f, not 
the fiieture of them jnvsented, able 
as it is. l)v Ilmno 'rnriuT. Ifwc 
bear of iiichard t.'o*ur-<le-ldon, wo 
immediately conjure up the inimi- 
table plot lire of tile crusading hero 
in Ivantuu or th*' I'atKsmun. Kliza- 
both of Knglainl is admirably portray- 
ed in the pages uf Hume, but the Kliza- 
beth of KetuhcDrtJt is tlie one which 
is engcaveii on every mind ; and when 
the nnmintic tale aiid heroic death of 
Mary of Scotland im* thought of, it Ls 
less the masterly jiictiirc of Kobertson, 
or the touching narrative of Tytler, 
that recurs to tlie riHrolIcction, than the 
imprisoned princess of the J /i/w/,or the 
immortal Last Sacrament of Schiller, 
Considered in its highest iispect, no 
art ever wa.s attempted by man more 
olcviited and ennobling than flic his- 
torical ruinancc. It may be doubted 


whether it is inferior even to the lofty 
flights of the epic, or the heart-rend- 
ing pathos of the dramatic muse. 
Certain it is that it is more popular, 
and cmbriice.s a much wider circle of 
readers, than either the Jliad or the 
Paradhr Lost. Homer and Tasso 
never, in an equal time, liad nearlv 
so many readers as Scott. The 
reason is. Hint an interesting stoiy 
told in iu'o>e, can bo more gine- 
rally understood, and i.s ajipreciatcd 
by a mucJi wider circle, tlian when 
couched in the lofty .-trains and coiii- 
panitive obM-iirity <*f v'er<e. It i> im- 
}ii»--ibIctoo\'j‘r-i‘stimatc the inti la-nce, 
tor good <u‘ for evil, which thi> fasci- 
nating art may exercise upon future 
am*'* Jt liiorally Inw the moulding 
«•! fho liiiman mind in its hand-; — 
‘‘ <iive me," -aid Tleiclier of Saitoun, 
tin* making of ballads, and I will 
give you the making of laws.'’ Ilis- 
t‘in«'al runinnecs are tin- ballads of a 
ci\ili/a*d ainl eiiliglitemd age. More 
even than tlieir rude predeces.sors of 
tie- mountains and the forest, the}* 
form tho.-e feelings in youth bywhicli 
tin- iharacti-r i»r tin* future man i^ to 
be determined. It is not going too 
tar to .say, tliat the rmnances of Sii' 
Walter Seotl have gom- far to nen- 
tr.'di.-e the dangiT- of tlm Iteform 
Jiill. Certain it is that lliey have 
matiTially assisted in extinguisliing, at 
least in file eilncated <*Iasses of society, 
that jm‘Jiidi(‘e against the h-tidal man- 
ner-, ami iho&e devout aspirations oil 
tlie blessings of democratic institu- 
tions, which were universal among 
the learned over Europe in the dose 
of the oigliieemh cemury. Like all 
other great :uid original minds, so far 
fnnn being swept away by the oiTors 
id’ his age. he rose up in direct opposi- 
t’nm to them. Singly sot hiin.self 
to breast the Hood which w'iis over- 
Howing the world, 'riienco the re- 
action in ficv onr of the institutions of 
the olden time in chnrch and state, 
which beeamo general in the next 
generation, and is now so strongly 
manifesting itself, as wvll in the* re- 
ligious contests as the lighter litera- 
ture of the present day. 

“ Some authors,” says ^fadanie 
do Staid, “ have lowered the lynnance 
in mingling with it the revolting pic- 
tures of vice ; and while the first ad- 
vantage of fiction is to assemble 
around man all that can scitc as a 
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lesson or a* model, it has been 
ttioug^Iit that a temporary object 
miglit be gAiiied by rei>re»entiijg the 
obsemv scenes of corrupted Hie, as if 
they could ever leave the heart n hich 
repels thorn as pure a.^ that to which 
thc‘y were unknoiivn. Hut a ro- 
mance, such as one can conceiw, 
such as we have st>nio models of, is 
one of the noblest productions of the 
buinaii iiiiiul, one of the most iiiliueii- 
tial on the hearts of ituU\ idiials, and 
which is best fitted in the end to form 
the morals of nation's.” ♦ It is in 
this spirit that roinanee ."lujiild be 
wTitten — it is in tliis sjiirit that it Im* 
been uritten by some of the masti-rs 
of the art wlio liave alreadt ap- 
peared, dnrin:: the !)ri«*t‘ peridd which 
ha.s elapsed ."inee its ereatimi. And if, 
in hiuids more impure, it has MUiie- 
timCvS been a]ipli*‘d to le^s elevated 
]uiqH>Nes; if the turbid water,-, nt hu- 
man corruption liUNe iniu;j:led with 
the ."irearn. and the atinal" «it liie pa^t 
have been searelu'd, not to display its 
inagnanimity, but to ]M(rtra\ its se- 
ductions ; we must e()n^(?le oiir^elve.s 
by the refl(‘cti(»u, that .-'in li i> the 
inevitable lot ol’liuinanity. lliat geiiiti" 
cannot ojxni a nobh‘ career wliidi de- 
p^a^ ity will not enter, n*»r iiuamt aii 
enirine fur tin* exaltaiiun <if the hu- 
man iniiH!, vhieli vice ^\ill not p«-r- 
'vert to its dei:rad.ttioii. 

As tlie hi>tun( al rom.oo'e ha" been 
of ."Ueh recent uitrodiu tuin in this 
Country and the world, it is not ."Ur- 
prising that its pruieij*le> ."inuild as 
yet be not tinaily uml»‘r>tuod. It may 
be doubted w lu tlier its ;rreat ina''t*T 
and ins follower' ihemwlve.- luive been 
fully aware of the caii>e.'^ to which 
their own .sneeess lni> lieeii owing. 
Like travellers who have entered an 
unknowu but varied ami imer4*stiiig 
country, they have phuige<l fearle.-nly 
on, threading hinsts, dasliing throiigh 
streams, traversing plains, crossing 
mountains, and in the breathless iituste 
of the Journey, and the animation of 
Spirit with which it was attended, 
they have become, in a great degree, 
ituMmsible to the causes which pro- 
duced the charm wdiioh sniToiiuded 
their footsteps. Yet, like every other 
art, the historical romance; ims its 
principles ; and it is by the right com- 


prehending and skilful application of 
these i)riHciples, that its iiigiie.st tri- 
umphs are to be gained. "I’hey are 
the same as tho.se which have long 
been unfolded liy the great masters 
of composition in relation to |K>etry 
and the drama; they are to be found 
a])plied by Sir floshua Ileynolds to 
the sister art of jtainting. Yet are 
they not attended to by the great 
mass of readers, and even by authors 
thein."el\es, if we may jmlge by the 
freiiuenl failure.^ which are exhibited, 
little understood or frequently ne- 
glect i*d. 

'J'lie lirst requi-ite ol the hLslorical 
romance is a siiliji*i t whic-li shall be 
1 /rvaltf/ and t/ti iuU'rt'stiutj, It mU"! 
la* ele\ate«l, or the wtu'k will derogaK* 
tnmi its iuibh'"t obio-'t, that of rf»ii‘,iiig 
the iiijiathei ic pa''.don,", and .iwak< ii- 
ing Hu* gi'Ueruiis feeling" ; it inU'^t be 
iuteie-ting, or tlieM* eibeis will be 
prudiiei'd in a \iiy limited dt‘gr»*«*. 
Header" ot louiam e Uxik for exeite- 
nieiit ; tiny liesire to I a' iulerc'led, 
and unless thei .ire j-o, the authors 
prodnetiuiis will very soon be negleet- 
ed. '1 Ills is universally known, atul 
telt al'ki bv readers am! writers; luit 
\et tiiere is a str.iiige, mi^appn'lu'ii- 
"iou prevahnt among many author.", 
even of disiingui"hed talent, in re;^:ird 
to the melliyd." hv wliieh llii" interest 
is to lie av^akened. It is Ireqnently 
s.dd. that tin* puiilii are insatiable f.tr 
m»veirv ; ih.it all home .-.iibjecis ar<* 
Worn out ; and thence it i" eoiirluiled, 
ili.it whati'ver i." m w mu.''t possc.s.s 
tile greatest < hanee of b<*eoiuing po- 
pular. in the de."ire to di.^cpver .sueh 
nove.tv, everv part ol the world has 
been ransaeked. Stories from 
and the Hast have been plentifully 
brmight forward ; the prairies anil 
savages of North America have liir- 
ui.sh(*d the subjects of more tlnin one 
inlcrotiug romsuice; Hu>sia, I'oland, 
Italy, Si»ain, a.s well sn. Kranee, (ier- 
maiiy, SweiK n, and the I'nitevl .States, 
have lieeii eagerly ransacked to satisty 
the cniving of a geueration .seeking 
after something new. 'l‘he total fail- 
ure of niany of those novels, the du- 
bh»iiH succe.ss of many others, though 
wriiteji with un(]iic.stioiiablc talent, 
may convince u.s, that this principle of 
IcKikiiig only for novelty may bo c.ar- 
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ri<‘(l too fiir, and that it is within cer- 
liiiii limits only that tho apfadito for 
V{irh‘ty <;an .siiccosstiilly hij iii(lui|.;;o(l. 
And what tlicM* limits aro, may ho 
roadily loarntMl by att^^ndinJ^ to wlmt 
oxjuM'ience lias tau'^ht in the sister 
arts. 

It has br»‘n said, and said truly, 
that “ (‘l(s)nom*o to he pojiuhir must 
h(* in advance ot the andienei*, and 
but a Unit in ttdrnnn 'i*h(‘ experi- 
ence of ail air<‘s has tan;fht, tliat tin* 
drama i'* never succe.‘*''ful iniJe^s it 
appeals to leelmj^s which fiml a re- 
^puH'-ive eelio in the ji^Mieral mind, 
ami awakeij'*’ as^oi i.jtioii" of e»-n»-iai 
interest in the hiea-t nt tin* audience. 
Jt i.' the >anie with (he historieal ru- 
iiijinei*. If may ami >lionld deviate a 
lilth* tiMin the tie »»t nitert-'l iii;r 
Ms'^tieiatiitii e^.] .-rallv t.-lt ; hut it 
"innihl he In.t n htib . 'Die u‘.irt <»!“ 
tile readt'I :l> well ji" i1m‘ 

spectator^ tratredic'.. at ht»nn‘, 
'I he imam the en ttuin?., the 
the }iatre( the ho t ilie le.n*", the 

names, ti pl:u‘e> t.iuiili.u* to onr 

voiith, ail' tii w hi waKui tin* 
stivniict*'-* cim lions ot Hvnip.uhv in 
later veat*'. Novelty j- jie«jnenily 
telt aerecal le ; hut it i" s,, < hietly 
wlien it ri'eall aji.iiu in otlu r ehnn*.-, 
or in the e\ents t»l other aj«'>. the 
leelin;L:s and ]»assion'- of onr >wn. We 
like occuMon.dly to leave h one ; hui 
when we <lo m*, tlieie is m*rhin;r so 
deli^ihtl'nl to he reealled to it Itv 
the t<*n(‘hin;r of any of tlu^-^e ^aaet 
chords uliie!) hind mail to the place 
of his nativitv, or the Mcne of liis 
dearest a.v'-'H iations. 'fhe novels 
wliich arc to he <lnrablv jK*piilar in 
any cotintry must he founded, not in- 
deed nece.NNarily on incidents of its 
own story, hut on the iileas wUh 
whieh it is familiar, and on incidents 
Cousin- permaii at least to those of its 
own national existence. "I’he institu- 
tions of chivalry, the feudal system, 
have created, as it were, in this re- 
spect one jfreat family of the Kiiro- 
penti iiatioii.s, which reiuler.s, at least 
to the educated classes, the manners, 
emotions, and passi^uis of tlie hi^rher 
ranks an uhjeet of uiiivei-snl intcix»8t. 
SVe can sympathise as warmly with 
the paladins of Ariosto, or the knights 
of Tasso, as ever exmld the trouba- 
dours of rroveiice or the uobh^s of 
Italy. But if this lofty circle which 
forms the manners of chivalry is oueo 


passed, wc descend to inferior grades 
of society. The novelist of every 
country will find, that what he por- 
U'iiys will not i>cnnanently or gene- 
rally interest a wider circle than that 
of Its own inhabitants. AVe can take 
no interest in the boyards of Ttussia 
or the boors of I’oland ; but little in 
the agas and kuzilbashes of Eastern 
.story. Novelty, as iji the .^rnhton 
A/V/A/Af, may attract in ^oulli for a 
.‘•ingle pnbiieatioii ; but fairy or Plast- 
ern tales will never form the intellec- 
tual bread of lih*. 'I'he, iiiiiver>al 
mlmirathiii with whii-h J)ou iluiTotv, 
and tile W'avei’Jey no\el.- are regarded 
oviT the whole worhl. must not bliml 
11^ to the extreme ditliciilty of making 
tlie muiiiiers <»f tlie middle or lower 
laiik-, il brought forwaid as the 
main macliinerv ot a romance, du- 
lalilv inlei e-ling to any but those 
tu wliom tlu'v are ianiiliar. Even 
N'ott and Cervaiiies owe great part 
ot their ->ucce>- to the ^kilI with 
which liny have eomhined I In* noble 
manner< aiul e\;dn*d ideas, engeiider- 
eil in the Kumpean heart by tlie iii- 
stltutioiH i»i chivalry, and as widely 
s)»read a- it.- spirit, with the graphic 
phtureof the manners in the ditler- 
ent eouutric^ when* the -cene (d* their 
nmiama*- v\a'» laid. And it i- not 
e\crv man who can draw the bow of 
riu-.-es. 

hauh<n„ the JAAo/, and (dd Mar-- 
tolitu, may Tie ciaisidered as the jier- 
I’eitioii of hi-torical romances, .-o lar 
ji> sulyect goes, 'riicy all relate to 
event ‘s of national history, well known 
to all pers(Hi- possessing any infor- 
mation in England and Scotland, and 
deeply eonuectt*d wiili the most inte- 
resting associations to those of culti- 
vated minds. The undaunted courage 
ami jovial manners of the Lion-hearted 
hcio; tin* erucl oppre>sion of Norm a a 
rule ; the liold spirit of SaxTui indc- 
pciideiici’ ; the deep sorrows and cver- 
doublfnl character of tlie heroic Queen 
of Scots ; tlic fearful collision of ruri- 
tan zeal witli (’avnlicr loyalty, from 
which issued the(ircat Hcbclliou — arc 
engraven on eveiy heart in the Bri- 
tish islands. They formed the most 
appropriate suTijects, therefore, for the 
foundation or substratum of novels 
to 1)0 pt*rmane«tly interesting to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, with the addition 
of such imaginary characters or inci- 
dents as might illustrate still further 
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the ma»|iei« ftod ideas of the times. 
Nor are such subjects of miiversal and 
national interest by any means yet 
exhausted. Oii the contrary, many 
of the most admirable of those have 
never yet been touched on. The crnel 
conquest of Wales by Edward I. ; the 
heroic straggles of WaUiice against 
theisame monarch; the glorious estab* 
lishmeut of Scottish independence by 
Rolxjrt Bruce ; the savage ferocity 
and heart-rending tragedies of the 
wars of the Boses ; tlie inartyr-likc 
dcatli of Charles 1. ; the heart-stirring 
conquests of Edward III. and the 
Blaek rriuce ; the Iiearth*>s gaJhuitry 

of the age of Charles IJ. ; the nol»l« 
efforts of the Highlander.- iii 1715 and 
1745 for their hereditary .suvertngn, 
form a few of the ]>ei*io<Ls of Briti**!! 
history, either not at all, or as yet 
imperfectly, illustrated by hi.slorieal 
romance. Nor is the stock tenni- 
iiatetl; on the toutrary, it \f> growing, 
and hourly on the uicre.ase. 'J*he time 
has already come when the heroiMii 
of La Vendee, the tragedies ol the 
Bevolution, form the ai)i)ro|)riat(‘ .•sub- 
ject of Fnmeh imaginative geniu-; 
and the period is not far di>tant when 
Weilinglon and the pa lad ins of tlie 
laic war, transported trom this earthly 
scene by the eliungtis* of mortality, 
will take lasting and iiuiuortal [*l.icc 
in the fields of ronianeo. 

The .suc're.s.s of many of the iiovchs 
of recent time.-, in the conception of 
which ino.'jt genian has been evinml, 
and in the roinpo''itiou ini><t labour 
bestowed, Iia.s been endangered, if not 
destnned, !>y inattention t • this prin- 
ciple in the choice of a sulfj' ct. 'riiere 
is great talent, much [(‘aruiiig, and 
vigorous coneej»tion, in tlie Lust Dwfs 
of Pompeii by Bulwer ; and the cala- 
stro))hc with wlihdi it conelude.s is 
drawn with his very higlic^t powers ; 
but stiir it i.s felt by e^ery cla.s.s 
of readers to be uninteresting. Wo 
have no acquaintance or associa- 
tion with Koiiian manners ; w e 
know little of their habits; scarce 
any thing of their conversation in 
private : they stand forth to us in 
i^stoiy in a sort of shadowy graudenr, 
totally distinct from the interost of 
novelist composition. No amount ot 
learning or talent can make the dia- 
logues of Titus and Loci ns, of Gallius 
and Yespasla, interesting to a modern 
read^. On the other hand, the Last 


of tlie Larons is an admirably cbosen 
liistorical subject, worked out wdili 
oven more than the author’s usual 
j)ow cj* and ettect ; and but for a de- 
fect in composition, to be hereafter 
noticed, it would be one of the mo'^t 
jiopular of ail his productions. Great 
talent and uncommon powers of de- 
scription have been displayed in Ori- 
ental novels ; but tiny have not at- 
tained any liustiiig repiit.ation — not 
from any fault on the part of the 
wnter.s, but ilie want of sympathy 
in (he great majority of readers with 
(he subject of their composition-. 
Strange to say, we feel nothing tVnvIgii 
in James’s Aftila. So deeply wen* 
we impvegnatetl with barbiinau blood 
— so >trongIy have S<;> tlii in ciHi<»ms 
arnl ideas {le.-cended to our time- — 
that the wooden jiahicc of tlie chief of 
the lluu.-, .<uiToiimicd with it> str»rt- 
of cart-, and mvriatl- i*f tl(;( lv.- and 
hertU, in the c»‘utre of Hungary, i- 
felt nothing alh n. < Mi lh<'‘ oile r 
hand, some ol Sir Waller’s later pro- 
duciioii- have failed, not w ith-(ai»duig 
griMt ability in the e\ecuiion, from 
undue -traiigi-ne-;^ in the -abject. Attttr 
off it u ij ud I he I udiuu st» *rv in the 

(.'/trojiu'ies of fhi ( onuinjiitf ^ Ix'iong 
to tin- cla-.- ; and even if liohrit tf 
Puns had not betm written tliiring the 
tlecav of the author s mental powers, 
it would probably have lailcd. trom 
tilt* imj»os.-ibiUty of comimtnicaling 
any of the iuteiv.st of a uovrl to a 
story of tln‘. I.ower Empire. 

in ilii.s res[»eet lliere is an important 
diislinction In tween the flrama and 
the iii-torical ronnuice, which WTiters 
in the latter .stvle woiihl do well to 
keep in view. 'J'ragedy being limited 
in general to a very .short period, 
during wliicli events ol (lie mo.st 
heart-rending kind are aecuinuhated 
together, in ordi'r as strongly as pos- 
sible to avyaken the 5?ympathy, or 
move the lieiu t.s of the spectators, it 
is compara lively of little iniportiuiee 
where tlie scene i.- laid. Where the 
bones and musch^s of the mind are 
hiid bare by deeji uilliction, mankind 
m all ag« s and countries are the same. 
The love of Juliet, the jealousy of 
Othello, arc felt with equal force in all 
part,s of the world. We can syinpa- 
thize as strongly with the protracted 
woes of AudromaeUe, or the generous 
self-immolation of Antigone, aa the 
Atheuian andience who wept at the 
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eloquence of Euripides or the power 
of Sophocles: wo feel the death of 
AVallcnstcin to be as sublime as the 
Geniians who are transpoi-ted by the 
verses of Schiller ; and they weep at 
the heroism of Mary Stuart, with as 
heartfoU emotion as the j)eople, of 
St:otland to whom lier name is a house- 
hold word. But it is otherwise with 
romance. It is occasioiiuHy, and at 
consitlerable intervals only, that those 
terrible or pathetic scenes are ropre- 
seiitod in its puj^'es, which sweep away 
all peculiarities of nation, ajre, or race, 
and exhibit only the naked human 
heart ; niin‘teen- twentieths of it" pu/jros 
are taken iijn\ itluirdiuary oceuiTeuces, 
one-half (‘f its interest is derived from 
tln‘ delineation of manner^, or tin- de- 
veh'piii" of eharaet4‘r in dialojrue, 
which exJiibils none of the vehement 
pas‘^i(»n> : and tin* inttT(‘St of tlie 
readei is kejd up chieily by the tidelL- 
ty of the drawinjr, the sjarit of the 
eouNeoaiiou, or the accuraiy and 
brilliaiiey of the deM’rijdious. If thevsc 
pro\e iiiiintereMiii'j Iroin their bein" 
t(»o remote bum t*rdinary obserwition 
or a>it*eia(i<>n, the work will fail, with 
whale\er talent or p«»wer its priiwipal 
and tra{;ie scein*s may be executed. 

In propii-in<; as the p'and |•e^jnbite 
to the liJo-torical roinance, that the 
.‘‘Ubjeet should be of an tlrraiimjaml 
iHNifh/wt/ kuift^ we by no im'ans intend 
to assert that the author is always 
to be on stilt", that he is ne\er 
to descend t«> the dt*scri])tion ol low 
or even vtil^ar life, or liiat liumour 
and eharaeleristic descriptiim are be 
< \elnd<‘d from his etnnposition. We 
are well aware of the value of con- 
trast in briuj^in^»^ out elVect : we know 
that the mind of the reader retpiires 
repose, oven from the most e\alt<*d 
emotions; we have felt the weariness 
of being satiate*! with luMtuty, in the 
galleries i»f the N'aticjiii or yie valleys 
td* Switzerland. Brillmnts re«jiure 
setting, nnd bright light can Ik* 
brought out only by ]>ro])ortional 
depth or broadtli of shadow. Jf tho 
novelist tries to keep up exalted senti- 
ments or pathetic scenes t*>o often, he 
w ill full into the mistake of the painter 
w ho throws an equal light on all parts 
of his picture. Trubably tho rule 
which Sir Joshua lic'ynolds says he 
found by observation had been in- 
variably obser\’^ed by Titian— viK., 
to have one-fourth only of his picture 
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in very bright light, one-fourth in deep 
shadow, and the remaining half in mid- 
dle tint, may be equally appbcablc to 
the compositions of the novelist. But 
admitting all this— admitting further, 
that novels which deviate from the 
elevated standard ma.y often attain 
a great temjKjrary popularity, the 
gi*eatcr, probably, owing to that very 
deviation — it is not the less true that 
the main object of the art is to awaken 
generous and elevated feelings ; and 
that in no other w'ay tlian by atten- 
tion to this object, is durable fame to 
be obtained. 

The celebrity arising from skill in 
the jiaintiiig of low' or vulgar manners, 
from power in the description of dcs- 
jierate or abandoned characters, Iiow' 
gre.at soever it maj" be for a time, 
iie\er fails to j>ass away with the lai)se 
of time. Voltaire's roiuances, once so 
l>opular, are now nearly as much dead 
sOK'k in the bookseller's hands: and 
the wliole tribe of tlic licentious iio> el- 
ists(‘f Franct*, iu’i*>r to tlie Kevoliition, 
arc now* read (udy by tin* licentious 
y<»uth of lean's, and a few' prurient sen- 
sualists in other countrie.s. It w ill be 
the same w ith Victor Hugo, Jaiiin, and 
(Icorge Sand, in the next generation' 
aiul in *»ther countries. AH their ge- 
niu>, learning, and interest, will not 
la* able to save them from the wither- 
ing eHect of their accumulated horrors, 
shockiiuf indecencies, and d<‘inoraIiz- 
iiig tendency. 

Again, in the composition of the 
hi.'»torical romance, the story should 
be s^ttjficlcnth/ and a certain 

degree of unity preserved in the 
interest and emotion which are to 
be awakened. It is not meant to 
be asserted by this, that the noveli.st 
is to be eontined strictly to unities 
like the (in*ek drama, or that the. 
same variety, within certain, limits, 
is not to be pres(‘riti'd in the pages of 
romance, which w'c see even' day 
around n.s in real life. All that is 
meant to be advanced i<, that this va- 
riety must be confined within certain 
limits, if the interest of the piece is 
to be pi*oi>criy kept up : and that it 
should be ail especial tdyect with the 
novelist to avoid tliat complication 
and intricacy of incidents w hich forms 
80 formidable, though unavoidable, an 
addition to tho difficulties of .in liisto- 
rian. It is tho more singular that 
romance WTiters should have fnlleu 
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into this mistake, that it Is the very 
difttcnlty which stands most in the 
' way of the iiitere^^tt of histoiy^, and 
which it is the peculiar advantage of 
their art to be able iu a great measure 
to avoid. Yet it is the error which is 
most general in w'riters of the greatest 
ability iitthis department of literature, 
and which has luarrod or ruined the 
cflect of some of their happiest coneep- 
tioiis. It has arisen, doubtless, fnini 
romance wjiters having observed the 
extreme multiplicity of incidents and 
events in real life, and in the compli- 
cated maze of historical narrative ; tiiul 
thence imagined that it ^as by por- 
traying a similar combination tliat 
romance was to bo a'J>imil:ited to 
truthful annals, and the ideal founded 
on tlie solid basis of the real. Th«‘y 
forget tliat it is this very complication 
wliich renders Idstory in general so 
uninviting, and aceejuable (compared 
with romance) to so limited a circle <d‘ 
readers : and that the aiiiial.*' of uettial 
events then only appriuich to the in- 
terest of tietion, when their sur]Ki 5 >siiig 
magnitude, or the imj^ortanee of tin* 
characters iiiv<»lveil in them, iu«^ti- 
fies the historian in Mispi'ndiiig lor a 
time the thread <»f incoii'^iderable and 
uninteresting iuci<lent>. and fhr»>wiiig 
a broad ami bright light, similar to 
that of imagination, on the few which 
have been attended with great ami 
lasting etlects. 

The great father of historical ro- 
mance rarely fall'n into thi.^ mistake. 
I’he. story, at least in most of Ids ear- 
lier and most popular pieces— IVurer- 
/c7/, the Antiqwinj^ the Htitk of Lnm- 
me^rmooTy Old Mortoliftfy the Ahboly 
Ivaidtoey Kenihrorthy \luentin iHir- 
wnrdy and Roh Roy — is extremely 
simple : the incidents few and well 
chosen ; the intere.st of an homoyeneous 
kind, and uniformly sustained ; the in- 
ferior Characters and iucidents kept 
in their due subordination to the prin- 
cipal ones. The suborclinate charac- 
ters of these a^lmirable works, their 
Still life, descriptions, and minor in- 
cidents, are groui>cd as it were arouiul 
^6 main events of the story, and 
Jbronglit forward in such a w'ay as to 
give variety while they do not detract 
ftom unity. It is impolKiblc to cou- 
ceiv'e more perfect models of the his- 
iorical romance, both in point of snb- 
conception, and execution, than 
Ivasdioe aittd Abbot, *lu both, the 


subject is national and generally iutc- 
re*!tiiig — in both, the historical charac- 
ters brought forw'ard are ])opnlar, and 
connected w ith early associations-^in 
both, the period chosen is one in 
which great national questions were 
at stake, and the conversations and 
characters afforded the means of 
bringing them prominently before the 
mind of the reader — iu both, tin* inci- 
dents of the piece aiv few and simple; 
and Die lesser plots or characters 
which they contain, serve only to 
amuse tl»e mind and give variety to 
the composition, without interfering 
with the unity of it> general elT(«,t. 
How few and simple are the event" iu 
the liridt' of Lnmmrnmun- * The tra- 
gt dies of Sophoi'le^i do not exhibit a 
more perfect example of the preserva- 
tion of the miity uf emotion. Yet 
how interesting is the whole story - 
how eoinpleteiy does it carry along 
every cla>s of readers — how w ell dt>es 
every ineident of immuiit prepan* the 
inimi tor the dreadful cata,’‘trop!n‘ in 
wliich it terinin ue.s I How fi»w' are 
the ineiilents in the — how scant}- 

tile materials on which the stoiy is 
built! A page riding from a c;Hth* in 
Dnnifrle^-shiiv t(» IMinburgii, hi> in- 
troduction to the Hi'geiit M til ray. and 
ailvenrures during a few «biys in floly- 
rood, his attendance on theimprisont*<l 
Queen in Loehleven Castle, Insr es- 
cape fr<>m thence, and final overthrow 
atLangside — form the wbt*h' incidents 
out of which the web of that delight- 
ful romance has been wo\en. Jt< 
charm consists in a great di'gii'e in 
the. simplicity itself, in the smail num- 
ber of historic incidents it records, the 
interest of tliose iucidents in theni- 
.selves, and the room thereby afforded 
for working up ail the details, and the 
minor plot of the piece, the loves of 
the page and Catharine, in perfect har- 
mony with the imiiii event, and with- 
out disturoing their development. 

It were to be wished that later 
writers had followed the example thus 
act by the failier of historical romance 
ill the selection of their subject, and 
the construction of their plot. But, 
80 far from doing so, they have lii 
general run into the opposite extreme, 
and overlaid their story with such a 
mass of historical facts and debiUs as 
has not only destroyed the tmity of 
interest, but has in many cases render- 
ed the stoiy itself scarcely intelligible. 
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Take two of tbe most pofuilar ro- 
mances of two justly celebrated living 
novelists, Sir E. L. Jbilwor and Mr 
James — The IaisI of the Barons^ and 
Philip Avfjnshts, The i)eiiod of his- 
tory, lending charncters, and subject of 
both, arc admirably chosen ; and the 
greatest talent has been displayed in 
both, in the conception of the charac- 
ters, and the portrait of the i«Ieas and 
manners of the times whiih both pro- 
sent. Ilut lhf‘. grand ileh'Ct of both, 
and which chills to a great degr(‘e the 
interest they otherwise would excite, 
Ls the crowding of historic incident, 
and complication of t!ic story. iJul- 
wers novel is so crowded with rebel- 
lions, revolution'^, ami dethroneinents, 
that even the learned re.ider, win* has 
soiih' previous ac(piaiiitance w ith that 
iinolved ]u*nod of Kngli^li history, 
has great ilillienlly in tblhiwing the 
story. Ample materials exi'^t for two 
or lhre<‘ inten sling historieal novels 
in its crowded imuleiits. Phdtp .Im- 
pmtus labours e([iially jdjiinly under 
the same d^d’oet. There is a triple 
)>lyt going ftn'w ard tlironglj nearly the 
whole piece ; the story of the King 
and (iuceii. with tlie I’apal interdict; 
that of Prince Arthur Pluntagenet 
and his cruel uncle, dohn <tf England; 
and tliat of l)e (’oucy and Isadure of 
the Mount No luinian ability is 
adequate to canying three separate 
atorica abreast in this manner, and 
ftwakoning tlie intcrc.**! of the reader 
in each. The human mind is inca- 
pable of taking in, at the same time, 
deep emotion of more than one kind. 
What fthouhi we say if Slmk«penre 
had presented us with a tragedy in 
w'hich were brouglit forward .scenes 
or acts about tbe ambit ion of Mac- 
beth, the loves of Itomeo and Juliet, 
and thojealou.sy of ()t hello V Assuredh’, 
they would liavc mutually strangled 
each other. This is just what happens 
in these otherwise, adinirablo novels ; 
the complication of the events, and 
the variety of interests sought to be 
aw'akcned, prevent any one from tak- 
ing a strong bold of the iiiiud. Kely 
upon it, there is more truth in the 
principle of the Gteck unities than wc 
modems are willing to admit. The 
pmdigious overpowering effect of their 
tragedies is mainly owing to the unity 
of emotion which is kept up. It bears 
the same relation to the involved story 
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of modern romance, which the single 
interest of the Jcrmalem Delwered or 
Iliad docs to the endless and complica- 
ted advent nrc.s of Ariosto's knights, 
or tlie sacred simplicity of the Holy 
Families of llaphacl to the crowded 
cauva.ss of Tintoretto or liassano. 

Perhaps 4he ino.'t perfect novel 
that exists in the world. With refer- 
ence to the invaluable quality of 
unity of emotion, as well as ad- 
mirable tli.'5qiu.'>itions on siil»jects of 
taste and reflection which it contains, 
is Madame de StacKs Corinne. Consi- 
dcM'cd .IS a story, indeed, it Ims many 
and glaring defects ; the journey of 
Lord Nevil and Corinne to Naples 
from Kome, is repugnant to all our 
ideas of female dcconiiii ; and the ini- 
scralde siillering.s and pi-ostration of 
tlu‘ heroine in the third volimK‘, (luring 
her visit to Scotland, is carried to suclr 
a length as to leave a painful impres- 
&i»»n on every reader’s mind. But 
abstracting tliese glaring en*ors, the 
Conception and executimi of the work 
are as ]H‘rfect as possible. The pe- 
culiar intere-t meant to be excited, 
tin* j)articular passion sought to be 
jH>rtrayed, is early brought forward, 
and the whole stoiy is tlie progress 
and final lamentable ro.-ult of its in- 
dulgences. Jt is not the sudden pas- 
sion of Juliet for Borneo, the peculiar 
growth of the Italian clime, which is 
portrayed, but the refined attach- 
ment of northern Europe, W'hich is 
taken in more by the ear than the 
eye, and springs from tlic sympathy 
of minds who have many tastes and 
feelings in common. Nothing detracts 
from, nothing disturbs, this one and 
single emotion. The numerous dis- 
quisitions on the fine arts, the drama, 
aiiUquitie.s. poetry, history, and man- 
ners, which the novel contains — its 
profound reflections on the* human 
heart, the enchanting descriptions of 
nature, and the monuments of Italy 
which it presents — not only do not 
iiiterficrc with the main interest, but 
they all conspire to promote it. They 
are the moans by which it is seen th(5 
mutual passion w’as developed in the 
breasts of the principal characters ; 
they ftimiBfir its natural history, by 
exhibiting the many points of sym- 
pathy which existed between minds 
of such an elevated caste, and which 
neither had previously found appre- 
z 
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l^atcd in an equal degree by any one is to be found ; it is in its emotions, 
in the other sex. It is in the skill desires, and passions, ever-varying 
with which this is brought out, and in extemals, ever the same in the 
the numerous disquisitions on criti* Interior, that scope is ufToixled for the 
<^ni, taste, and literature with which cuilless conceptions of humau genius, 
it abonnds, rendered subservient to Descriptions of still life — pictures of 
tlie main interest of the wlioU*, that scenery, manners, bui!<lings, and 
the principal charm of this beautiful dresses— are the body, as it were, of 
work is t«>be found. romance ; they are not its soul. They 

Another principle wliich seems to are tin* material parts of the laud- 
reguhite the lii>torical romance, as it scape; its rocks, niountaiiis, and trees; 
does every other work which relates they are not the divine ray of the siiii 
to man, is, that its principal intcivst which illuminates the brilliant parts of 
must be sought in human ]>as.sion and the pictiuv, and gives its |K?culiar cha- 
feeling. It aj»pears to be the iiuirc* racter to the uh«#le. The skilful ar- 
nccessary to insist on this canon, that tist uill never despise Ihcin ; on the 
the inferior apidi.iiices of the art — contrary, he will exert himself to the 
the descriptM»n of maimers, scenery, utino.st in ilieir skilful deJineatiuii, 
dresses, buildings. procc.S'‘ions, poinp>, and make frequent use of them, taking 
ceremonicfyiind customs — hasopeinHl <‘are to iutioduee as niueh as 

SO wide a field fin* digression, that, by possible in their representations. Hut 
many writers as ell a* readers, they he w ill regard them us an inferior part 
have come to be supposed to fonn its only of his art ; as .speaking to the 
principal object. This mistake is in eye, not the luMrt ; as the body of 
an csiiccial manner conspicuous in romance, not its soul; and u.< vul li- 
the writings of Ainsworth, nli«>sc able chlelly as giving character or life 
taicnt.s for description, and tlie draw- to the period tlescrilKd, and repose l(» 
ing of the horrible, have led him to the mind in the intervals of the scenes 
make* his novels often little iniU’e than (»f mental intere>t or pathos, on whu ii 
pictorial phantasmagoria. It is to be his juinciiud efibrts are to be coiiceii- 
aeen, jdso, in a great degree in Janio; tnued. Dcmj Ijtions of external things 
who — altbongli capable, a.s many of often .strike us u^ extremely brilliant, 
ids works, especially Mary of bur- and give great i»lea.sure in reading ; 

Auila, and the Smwiykny dc- but u ith a few exceptions, where a 
tnoustrate, of the most powerful de- uwial iiitert-st has been tliro\\u into 
liueation of passioi^ and the finest the picture of nature, they do not lea^o 
traits of the jiuthotic — is yet so cna- any profound or la^.tiiig impression on 
inonrcd of tlcscription, and so cousci- the mind. It Is huiuuu grandeur or 
ous of Ids ]X>wcrs in th.at rcsjiect, that ma^maiiimity, the throb of gnief, tho 
he in general overlays his writings thrill of the pathetic, which is imprint- 
with painting to thc*^ eye, instead of ed in indelible character.^ on the mo- 
iisiDg that more, powerful language mory. !Manv of the admiiable de- 
which speaks to the heart. It is no scriptions of still life in W(mrky 
doubt a curious thing, and give.s life fade from the ]*eco11cction, and strike 
to the piece, to see a faithful and gra- us as new every time we read them; 
phic description of a knight on horse- but no one ever forgot the last wortU 
l)fick, vfith his companion, and their of Fergus, when passing on the ]iur« 
respective squires, skii*ting wood, die under the Scotch gate at Carlisle, 
mounted on powerful steeds, on a clear * God save King James !' None of 

tS^tember morning. The painting of tho sidetidid descriptions in the cho- 
Ids helm and hanberk, his dancing ruses of riislschylns pi*odu<»3 the terrible 
plume aod glancing mail, hisiiafnessed impression on the miid which Sopho- 
«toed mA powerful lance, interests clcs has done by that inimitable trait, 
mmeoreven twice; bnt it is danger- when, in the close of rin/t^one, ho 
to tiy the experiment of such makes Euiydice, upon hearing oi the 
4escriptioni too often. They rapidly suicide , of her son Hmmon on the 
pan by repetition, and at length be- body of his betrothed, leave the atago 
amme tediowi or ridieuious. It is in in to follow him by a violent 

^delineationof thehnmaaheortthat death to the shades below. 

^ hseadiiiiifttible ynin of the novelist The last role wludi it seems mate- 
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rial for tlio liiRtorical Hovelist to ob- 
sciTc, iSf Hint cljaractevistic or national 
manners, ospociiilly in middle or low 
life, should, wherever it is possible, 
be drawn from I'eal life. 'J'lie man- 
ners of the iii{,diost class over all 
Eurojn! are the same. If a novelist 
paints well-bred person in one eapi- 
tid. his pietiire may, Axitli a few slight 
variations, .^taml for tlie same sphere 
<»f society in any other. Hut in iiiUi- 
dle, and >till more in low life, the 
diversity in tliderent countries i.'i\(Ty 
f:rent, and .‘nich j»s never can lx* 
jviiehed by niero. readiIl•^ or study of 
the worl.s ofolher?. .j\nd yet, amidst 
all this diversity, so iiincli i.s hainaii 
nature at hotiom every ^^llere the 
saim*, lliat lh»- mn-^t inexperienced 
reader eni disting‘iii'<l!, ev<'n in the 
(leliiieaticn of manners to which he Ls 
j;m tutire .^Iran^^T, tho^e uhieh are 
t’raN^!i ffuu iifr, fiMtii those vliich 
are tsiKui from the .‘•k<‘lehes or ideas 
of otln'^'. Few in i lib' eoimtiT hate 
vi^ii-’d th(‘ J^ierra -Moivna, and none 
eeriainly Iia\e set n it in the days of 
rervanti<, yin we haxe n > ditheuity 
in at once’ peiTei\iiJjr tint baiieh’o 
Fanza, and the pea.sanls and mnle- 
teers in Jhw arc fuithfuily 

drawn from real life. Few of the in- 
iiumenible readers of Sir ^^'alte^ have 
had persiCMnil means of jnd;,dnjr of the 
fidelity of his pictures of the manners 
and nlejis of the Scotch peasants iu 
his earlier novels ; InU yet there is no 
one in any country who does not at 
once see that tliey have been drawTi 
from nature, and contain the most 
faithful picture of it. It is the fidelity 
of this ] act lire which gives the Scotch 
novels their great charm. It i.^ the 
same with Fielding : his leading cha- 
racters in low' life are evidently drawn 
from natar(\ and thence hi.s long-con- 
tinned popalarity. When Sir Walter 
comes to paint the manners of the 
middle classes or peasants in Eng- 
land, fVom playst farces, and the de- 
scriptions othm, as in Kemiworth^ 
^\ oadstock, PevS^ of Hn^Peaky and 
the Forhmea of Nitfel^ ho is infinitely 
inferior, and, in tratb, often insup- 
portable dull. His dialogue is a jar- 
gon mixed up of scraps and expres- 
^ns from <da plays or quaint tracta, 
such as no man on earth ever did 
speak, and which it is only suiprising 
a mm 4>f his sagacity should have 
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supposed they ever could. The same 
defect is more signally conspicuous in 
the dialogue of several of the historical 
romances of James. 

It is the accurate and faithful pic- 
ture of national character from rcid 
life, joined to the poetical interest of 
his Indian waiiiors, and his iucom- 
parable powers of natural description, 
w hichr has given Coo^xr his great and 
wcll-de.HerA*ed reputation, in many 
of the es.scntial qualities of a noM*list, 
he is singularly defective. Ills story 
is often confused, and awkwardly i)ufc 
together. U uity of interest is seldom 
thoiiglit of. lie has no conception of 
the refined manners and chivalrons 
f(!elings of Euroi>eau .society : though 
he has of late }ear.‘< seen much of It 
in many countries, he has never been 
able to become familiar with its ideas, 
or imbibe its spirit. His heroes, 
among the white men at least, are 
never any thing above American skip- 
pers, or English subalterns or post- 
captains : his heroines have in general 
the insipidity wliicli is, W'C hope un- 
justly, ascribed, with grctat poi-sonal 
charms, to the fair sex on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Hut in the forest 
or on the W'avo, he is sujxrb. Ilia 
Last of the Mohicnm and Prairie are 
noble productions, to be matched with 
any in the world for the delineation 
of lofty and elevated character — the 
more interesting that they belong to 
a race, like the heroic age, now wcU- 
iiigh extinct. lie paints the adven- 
tnres, the life, the ideas, the passions, 
the combined pride and mdolenc*e, 
valour and eraft, heroism and mean- 
ness of the red men, with the hand of 
a master. Equally admirable is his 
delineation of the white man om the 
frontier of civilization — Hawkeye 
or Leather- stocking, with his vari ona 
Other denominations— who is Ihe pf?" 
cursor, as it wore, of European inva- 
Mon, who plimgcs into the forest fiir 
ahend of his more tardy follow ers, and 
leads the roaming life of the Indian, 
but with the advantage of the arms, 
the arts, and the persevcraacc of the 
Anglo-Saxom But he is strictly a na- 
tional writer. It is in the delineation 
of 'Transatlantic cUaractei*, scenes of 
the or naval adventures, that 

hhi gtt»t powers. are shown; wbm 
he comes to paint the manners, or lay? 
tiie seat of his ooneeptions ia Korop^ 
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lie ai once falls to mediocrity, and 
j^mctimcs becomes ridiculous. 

Manzoni is an author of the highest 
excellence, whose celebrity has been 
derived from the same faitliful deli- 
neation from real life of national man- 
ners. lie has written but one novel, 
the Proniessi Sposi; though various 
pthcr works, some religious, some his- 
torical, have proceeded from Ida i>cn. 
But thdk ouo novel has given him a 
European reputation. It is wholly 
different in composition and character 
from any other historical romance in 
existence : it has no affinity either 
with Scott or Cooper, Bniwer or 
James. The scene, laid in at 
the foot of the mountains which shut 
in the Lake of Como, transports us 
back two centuries in imint of time, 
and to the south of the Alps in point 
of scene. As might be expected, the 
ideas, characters, and incidents, of 
such a romance differ widely from 
those of northern climes and Protes- 
tant realms. That is one of its great 
charms. Wc arc transjmrted, as it 
were, into a new world ; and yet a 
world so closely connected with our 
OW’D, hy the mauner.s and id(^as of 
chivalry, our once common Catholic 
faith, and the associations which every 
person of educiition ha.s with Italian 
scenes and images, that wc feel, in 
traversing it, the pleasure of novelty 
without the enfwtof a strange land. No 
translation could give an idea of the 
peculiar beauties and excellences of 
the original. As might Ije expected, tlio 
feudal baron and the Catholic chuiifi 
•enter largely into the composition of 
the story. The lustful passions, sa- 
vage vioionco, and unbridled license 
of the former, strong in his men-at- 
arms, castle battlements, and retain- 
.era ; the disinterested benevolence, ~ 
‘charitable instiutions, and paternal 
< beneficence of the latter, resting on 
the affections and experienced t^e- 
fite of mankind, are admirably de- 
picted. His descriptions of the plague, 
famine, and popular revolt at Milan, 
«re mosterpieoes which never w'cre 
•oxcdled. The saintlike character of 
^Cardinal Borromeo, strong in the 
«w4ty of religion^justice, lend charity; 
in the of the .vehemence ot 
0&4 yio^noe* wltlt 


which he is surrounded, is peculiarly 
striking. It is fitted, like Gnizotle 
Lectures on History^ to illustrate the' 
incalculable advantage which arose, 
in on age of general rapine and un- 
settled government, from the sway, 
the disinterestedness, and even the 
superstitions, of religion. 

But the gicatcst merit of the work 
is to be found iu the admirable deli- 
neation of the inauiiors, ideas, hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrow s, of hiun- 
ble life with which it abounds. 'I'lie 
hero of the piece i.s a silk-wvaver 
narfted llenzo, near Ia'cco, on tlic 
Lake of Como ; the heroine Lticia, 
his betrothed, the daughter of a poor 
widow in the same village ; and th*- 
story is founded on the strat.'igen*.'.- 
and w*iles of an unbridled baron in tin- 
vicinity, whose pasjjions had been ex- 
cited by l^nciaV Ix'auty, first to pr»*- 
vent her mairiape, then to obtain 
I> 09 scssion of her person. In tlo* 
conception of sii(‘h a piece is to Ik* 
seen decisi\e evidence of the 
change in human affairs, since the 
days when Tasso and Ariosto pf»ijiv<l 
forth to an admiring age. in the same 
country, the loves of high-born dam- 
sels, the combats of knights, the man- 
ners, the pride, and tlie exclUMvenc-s 
of chivaliy'. In its e.xceution, Man- 
zoiii is singularly felicitous. He is 
minute without lK*ing tedious, graphie 
but not ^ ulgar, characteristic and yet 
never offensive. Il|.spictui‘csorhnman 
life, though placed two centuries back, 
arc evidently drawm from nature in 
thc.se times : the peasants whom ho 
introduces are tliose of the plains of 
Lombardy at this time ; but though 
he paints them with the fidelity of 
au arti.st, it is yet with the feelings of 
a gentleman. His details arc innu- 
merable — his nnishiog is minute; 
but it is the minute finishingof AllM?rt 
Purer or Leonardo da Vinci, not of 
Teniers or Ostade. In this respect 
he offera a striking contrast to the 
modenT i^mance writers of France — 
Victor Hugo, Janin, Madame Dndo- 
vant, and Sue— by whom vice and li- 
centiousness are exhibited with va.st 
power, but more than their nativo un- 
dtsgniaed colonrs.— -But this wide and 
Itttcpesting subject most bo reserved 
for ft friture^occaaiiMi. 
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way to my heart. He led me into population; and thongh we think 
hie room, and placed me on a sofa under ordinary circumstaHeeSf imr> 
opposite him. Wc were both silent — national ciLstoms in those respects 
at last he said, * Yon have read in the are preferable, wo arc not prepared ta 
newspapers that we have lately met say that vre should be sorry for 
with a severe loss, in the death of the iutrodnetion of a little Germanism in 
Duchess Amelic.’ * Ah ! ’ I said, ‘ I our own case, if we were a gi-eat poet 
never ivM the iiewsjuipci'^’ ‘ In- at the ogc of fifty-eight, and were 
dot'd ! I thought you took airintorest acquainted with a*“ lively, happy, 
in all that goes on at Weimar.’ ‘ No, cluu'ming little genius like Bcttina, of 
no. I take no interest in any thing at' fifteen. And that she was all that 
Weimar but you; and I have not w'c have called her — ahd more — ^we 
patience enough to toil through a will now proceed to show, by giving a 
newspaper.’ ‘ You are an affection- few translations from her letters ; an^ 
ate little girl.’ A long pause — I, if wc can find an^pportunity of intro- 
banUhed all the wltilc to the honid dudng ar stoiy or two by the mother, 
sofa, and very fidgety of course. You tve will not let it pass. — ^And here let 
know how impossible it is for me to us make a remark, savonring, per- 
slt there and do the pretty beliavctl. Imps, of national vanity — of which 
Ah, raothcT, can .a person eliange his failing we have heard our countrymen 
nature all at onoo ? I said j)lmnp — not unfretpiently accused. Our re- 
‘ Here, on this sofa, I can't stay,' and mark is this, that the Frau Hath, as 
sprang lip. ‘ Make I'ourself comfort- Qoethe’s tnother is called, has many 
abbs by all means,’ said he. ^o I chanKteristics about her which wo 
fiew to liini, and put my anus round have been in the habit of considering 
bis neck. He took me on his knee, Scotch, It* wc reduced her reported 
and pressed me to his h(*art. All was convevsetions to our native Doric, 
still, I had not slejit for snch a time, they would read exactly like the best 
1 had sighrcl to see him for years, , I parts of Scott and Galt"— a gi'eat deal 
fell asleep with my head on lil> breast ; of shrewdness, mixed with a wild sort 
and, when I awoke, it was to a new of humour, sarcastiq and descriptive ; 
existence; — andthat is all at thi<]«e- but in her, perhaps, elevated by aa 
»<*nt writing.'’ occasional burst of Jioetry into some- 

Ikttina, we repeat, was fifteen — thing higher than is met with in the 
Goethe w as fifty-eiglit : and thi-^ n.ar- Jt/rs/ttre Ler/alees^ or ^ven In 
rative wras sent to his mother. We Ty/i/ Thornton. In saying this, 
will only add, that Voltaire affected w e allude, of course, to none' of tho 
an interesting blush when he thought tedious ‘‘havers” contained in tho 
on the improprietivs of the Hook of biKik dedicated to the King of Prussia,, 
Kulh, l:k), hold up your head, our ur at least to the anti-bibUcai parts of 
bright-cycii, beautiful Hettina, and them — the old Frau Rath being about 
cheer tlie lieart of the old man elo- the worst commentator it has ever 
quent with your affection ; and tell been our fortune to meolb * 
bim over and over, in your owm w'lld Hut let ns go back to Bettunu 
and captivating manner, that yon love “ Morris Hcthman tells me,” says the 
him, and worship him, and think of Frau Hath, in a letter to her jpet^ 
him always; and sing his ballads, and “ that the De Stael is going tffcauoit 
read his books — and nobiody in their me. She lias been in Weimar. I 
senses wUltbink a bit the woV.se of 3;ou wish yon were here, for I must get 
for it— not even yburworthy husband, ^ npsniy French as well as I can,” An^ 
who was five or six and twauj' jealousy of the fieiyBettina bursts 

old when. you. married liim; iSbd, very qpt at«tho very thought of imy tme 
likely, was nearly as cnthu-siastlc belng'at Weimar and visiting Goethe 
about. Wolfgang as yourself. And, as but herself. 

to kissing and himping on people’s have not^heard from your son 

Icne^ and bugging dose to tho heart; sioce ithaldth of August, and here is 

theae^ seem equivalent, mmg ihe and of September. De St ag ha s 
Gmrm^s of 9X1 ranks and ages, to mmdfehiatime^aBsqate^^tandmvea 
a good hearty shake of the Ine .oaf of kja A eelwa^ 

oaf mow sedately ^ 
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compete witli her. She is like 
!bn^kly, 'ii’hich the poor grain it is 
mai^e firom can novor be compared to. 
For brandy smacks on the tougne and 
gets into the head, and so docs a 
celebrated irOmaii. But the simple 
- wheat is better farto me ; — the som cr 
SOWS it in the ’‘loosened soil, and the 
DQuntcous snn and fruitrul showers 
draw it from the earth again, ami it 
makes green the whole field, ami 
tiears golden cars, and at la&t gives 
rise to a happy harvest-tiomo. 1 
would rather bo a simple wheat-grain 
than aeelebrated woman : and r.ithor. 
fef rather, that he shotild break imj 
for his daily bread than tliat 1 should 
get into his head like a dram. Ami 
iioiv I will tell you that 1 supped last 
night with J>e Staid In ^raintz, Xo 
w oman ivould sit nether at table, 
so T .sat down beside her my self. Jt 
was uncomfortable enough ; fTw tin* 
gentlemen sto<Kl\onnd the table, ami 
crowded behind onr chairs, to .speak tvi 
her and see her close. Tlioy bent 
ever me, I said — ‘ Vos adunUtms 
* me sttffofjfuent.' She l.aughed. Slu* 
told me that Goethe had spoken to 
h(jr of me. I would fain have sat and 
iistened, for Ishould like to hear what 
Jt w as he said. Add yet I was w*rdng ; 
for 1 would ratha* he did not speak 
cf me to any one— and I don’t believe 
he did— she perhaps only said so. At 
last so many came to speak to her, 
and. pressed upon me so much, that J 
couldn’t bear it any longer. I .<aid 
to her — ‘ Vos huriers tne plsenf trdp 
4iur ies epauks and I stood up, and 
jimshed my way through the crowd. 
Igsmondi, her companion, came to me 
and kiss^ ^ haufl, and told me 1 
verf^cmer^ and said it to the 
and they fefieated it twenty 
Wies over, as if I had been a priffee 
sayings are alwrays tliongllf so 
wise though ever so commonplace. 

“ After that I listened to what 
aba said about Goethe. She said she 
bapec^fo find, him a second Wer- 
Jter, l^t she.was disappointed— nei- 
4||er hU manners nor appearance wore 
'Jnim’lt, and she was very sorry that 
shop;' of him so- ^tirely. Fran 
{ wiiB in a fage at this, (that 
wimt of lao^tse ydu will say;) and I 
i6b!4gaL and said to him in 
BtiUfi bka made 
ia her a.- , 


- pscttttiott, and then in her judgment. 
We Germans expect that Goethe can 
shake twenty heroes from his slecvo 
to astonish the French— but in our 
judgment he himself is a hero of a 
\ery dilTeront sort.’ Schlogel i.s very 
win mg not to hiivc iufornied her better 
on this. 81ie thi*ew a laurel le;if that 
she had been playmg witlf on the 
ground. I stamjwd on it, and pushed 
it out of tiic way with my foot, and 
went e.ff. That was my interview 
with the celebrated woman.” 

Hut the J>c Stjifl i.*? made the he- 
roinegf iinotlier letter, in which Ikttina 
|*ive3 (ioethe an account of her pre- 
sentation to his mother. The eere- 
nmny took ])lace in the aiiartnicnts of 
ilorri*! Bethman. 

Vonr nif)ther — ^whether out of 
irony or i>ride — had iliTked herself 
wDiiderfiijly orit — but with Gmiaii 
f.uiey, not in French taste; and I inu'it 
tell you that, when I saw her with 
thn‘e feathers on her head, swa\ ing 
from shic to side— red, white, and blue 
—the Fivuchnatif'ual colours — whieli 
rose from afield of .sun* dowers — my 
heart beat high with t)lt a.'»nre and e.\- 
pectatiim. She was rouged with tlio 
greatest skilh lior great black eyes fired 
a thmideripg volley ; about her neck 
hung the wcll-kuow'n ornament of 
the (^neen of Fni^sla; lace of a fine, 
ancevtrul look and great beauty — 
real familj' treasure— covered her bo- 
som. And there she stood, with white 
fflarcc gfove^; — in one hand an oma- 
, monied fan, with which she set the 
air in motion ; with the other, which 
W'ashure, and all be-ringed with spark- 
ling Jewels, she every now and then 
took A pinch from the snufi-hox: with 
j'our iTtiniaturc on the lid— the ono 
with long locks, powdereti, and with 
the hem! leant jdown oa if in thought. 
A iinmber of dignified old dowagera 
formed a scmieii'cle in the bedroom of 
hfoiris Bethman ; and the assemblage^ 
on a dden-red cacimw-a white fiel|^ in 
the middle, on which was worked a 
IcopartWookcd very mnd and im- 
posing. Along the walls were miged 
talMndiun plants, and the mm waa 
dimly lighted with glassy-lamps. Op- 
posite the semidrde the bed^ on 
an estdhfo raised two fteps^ also co- 
yereB wtdi a deep«iM car^tt ^ith 
candelabra at each sfdeT 
^ H At last came the Idiig-fii|ifsded 
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visitor through a suito of illutninatod 
rooms, accompanied by Benjamin Con- 
stant. She was dressed like Corinne ; 
—a turban of aurora and orange- co- 
loured .silk — agowU'Of the same, with 
an orange tuuie, very high in the 
w aist, sg that her licart hud verj' little 
room. Her black eyebrows and eye- 
lashes shone, and st> did herjips also, 
with a mystic red. The gloves were 
turned douii, and only covered the 
hand, in ^t hieh she carried, as usual, 
the myrtle twig. As the room where 
she was waited for was much lower 
than the others, she had four step/-: to 
descend. CnliickiJy she lifted uj) her 
gown from the front instead of from 
behind, which gave a severe blow to 
the solemnity of her recei»tioii : for it 
appeared for a moment worse even 
than merely funny, when this extra- 
t>rd inary tigiwe, dressed in strictly 
f )n<'nliil fashion, bntkc loose upon the 
.staid ami virtuous of rrunkfort 
.society. Your mother gave me a cou- 
rageous look when they were introdu- 
ced. 1 had taken niy stand at a dis- 
tance to watch tlie scene. 1 observed 
J)e StacTs Burimsc at the >\omU*rfiil 
adornment of your mother, and at her 
roaUncr, which was full, of dignity. 
She spread out her gown with her left 
hand, giving the salute with her right 
w Inch sported the fan ; and, w hile she 
bowed her head repeatedly with great 
condescension, she said in a loud voice, 
that sounded distinctly through the 
]»oonil — * Je suis la mere dc Ooet/te ,' — 

‘ /I A, je suis charmif /’ said llie au- 
thoress ; and then there w as a solemn 
silence. Then followed tlie presenta- 
tion of her distinguished companions, 
who were all anxidus also to be intro- 
duced to Goetbo’.s inolher. i^he an- 
swered all their polite speeches with a 
new-yeir*» wish in French, which she 
muttered between her teeth, with a 
nraltitu^ of stately curtsies. In short 
fbe Aud^ce was now begun, and must 
have ^ven them a fine idea of our 
(iorman grtmdezza, Ydv/t mo.ther 
beckoned me to her side to intoiprct 
between them ,*5^0 conversatloii was 
an about yot]r>«hildbood. 

The porrat on the snuff-box was 
examined. It Was palnteddn Leipsic 
b^re the great illness you bad; but 
even then you were very. thin. It 
wss easy to see all pnr great- 
ness in (bose cbfioish features, and 


particularly the author' of IFsreftsr. 
De Stacl spoke of your letter, and said 
she w'ould like to see how yon write to 
your motlicr, and your ^othcir pro- 
mised to show' her; but, thdughti, she 
shall never get any of your letters 
from iMc, for 1 don’t like ^ her. Every 
time your name was mentioned by 
those ill-, ‘shaped lips, a secret rage 
came upon me. She told me you call- 
ed her * Aniic’ in your letters. Ah I 
she must have seen how surprised,! 
wa.’s to liear it ; yes — and she told ine 
more — but m3' patience failed. How 
can you be fiiendl^’ to sm^ an ugly 
fiieeV Ah! there may be seen how 
vain yon are!— -or is it possible she can 
have been telhng a stoiy ?” 

With thi.s charitable resolution of 
her doubts, vBettina leaves off her 
dc.«cription of the meeting between 
DoStaeland “la mere deCTOCthc.” We 
think the affected jealousy of the 
little creature very amusing ; and, 
moreover, we con.sidcr that all her 
wegds. and. actions in relation to 
Cfoethe, were in keeping with an 
iniaginaiy character she had deter- 
mined to UiSKumc. I shall be in love 
with him, and lie sliall be in love ^ith 
nif ; and as he is a poet, I will 1^ 
veiy ])oeiical in my -passion; as ho 
writes tragedies, 1 will be dramatic ; 
a.s he is “ a student of the human 
mind,’* I will puzzle him with the 
wisdom of sixt^', united ta the play- 
fulness of ten or tw'elvo, — the flames 
of Sapi^ho to the childishness of my 
real age and disposition. And so in- 
deed she did. The old philosopher^f 
Weimar did not know what to make 
of her. He keeps writing to her thft 
ho cannot decide whetheruhe is most 
“ wunuerbar’’ or “ wundcrlicfi*V- 
wondertul or odd. And round abjkit 
Ills puzzled head she bnzzc^,,ijK!tjS^a 
firc-py, nearly singeing biT elevated 
eyebrop's — ^now a hornet, inserting 
a slifirp his nose — ^now 

a butterfly, lighting , with ^aiitiful 
wings on the nosegay in his bregstf > 
but at all times bright, brilliant, and 
endbanting. So, no w onder the aston- 
klied and ^tified egotist called out 
for more: ** more”— “ more letters^ 
dear Bcttina,*’ ^ mite to as often . 
as you can.’- . And Jtp show her 
b^ letters were usefbl to Aim, be not 
unfirequently sent her back loi^ 
sages of her own einsUes, tnn^ 
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into rhyone — and very $food rliymes 
they are, and make a very respect- 
^ able appearance among his collected 
poems. And a trao philosopher ohl 
Ooethe was (of the Sir Jpseph Banks’ 
school of philosophy as illustrated bv 
Peter Pindar.) Instead of adiuiriug the 
lOTcly wings and airy evolutions of the 
bnttmy that rested so happily on his 
bouquet — ^he determined to eKamiiui 
It more minutely, and ])ut it into his 
dried collection. So he laid coarse 
hands upon it — tr«ansHaed it with a 
brass pin, and listened to its hum- 
ming as long as it had stn^igth to 
hum; and hnally traiisfoned it to a 
book as an extraordinary spec iinen of 
anew ^cics-^for which .astonishing 
discovery, he was bespattered with 
undeserved praises by the whole 
press of Germ.any. At this time, he 
was writing his WiddvertntnduJui^'ier^ 
■or Electric Atfiniti«‘s ; and it iiuro- 
dttced a yonng girl filled with the 
same wild puv>ioa for another wi>- 
xnan\s husband that Beltina alfeci^Ml 
to feel for him, letter by letter was 
sedulously studied, to 
touch, either of tenderness or origin- 
ality, to his contemptible >li<s 
Ottilic, But wo have aln ady in this 
Magazino exprcsscil <>(ir i>pinion of 
that pcrformaiico, and of the great 
Ooethe in general; so tlmt wo shall not 
return to the subject on tJio present 
occasion. Pleasanter it in to follow the 
Ibiry-footcd Bettiiiu in li< r scramb- 
lings c«Tr rock and fell ; her w'adiugs 
through rivers, and sleepiugs on the 
dizzy verge of old castle walls that 
look do^n a liiin<lrcd f.^.t horns of 
sheer descent into the Khine, And 
pleasanter to hear her* give 

utterance to sentiments — u?iknown to 
the pustlULalmoiis, unpatriotic heart of 
of Werthtr — of sympathy 
with the noble Tyrole.-'e in their 
stnig:^os for fiXH»doni, and he* gene- 
rous regaid for them when they were 
isnbdued. f 

Kothte, perhaps, is more .astonish- 
ing in fSiso letters — c^msidcring the 
date of ^m, JS09-10— than the 
miit/sx sMenco maintained on the state 
ef public The J^amch are 

MkiHoned oime or twice— but gene- 
rally in pralae— Napoleon as often ; 
but a word to show that there 
any stirring is'riie German mind 
Jm tlieiBa1:i^ of their country or lode- 


]>endenco. There they went on, smok- 
, ing and drinking beer, writing treatises 
on the Gi'eek article, or poems on Ori- 
ental subjects, ill the same prosy, dull, 
di*eaniy fashion as over, with tho 
c.aiiiu)ii uf .Icua sounding in their 
cat's, and tho blood of llofor fresh 
upon the ground. Well done, then, 
beautiful, merry, deep-soulcd, tender- 
hearted Bcttina ! Fitun her windows 
at jMiinieh, she saw the smoke of 
the burning villages in the Tyrol ; 
and her constant wish is for men’s 
elotheii and a sword, to go and join 
the patriots, and have ,\ dash at tho 
stupid, dmiderheaded Bavarians. But 
our clover little friend is not alone in 
her gp«>d feelings. Count Sladiou, a 
digiiit.'iiy of the chiireli, and AtiMtriaa 
ambas.>.:iflor, is her swoni fltlly ; and 
few things are more bcantifui than 
the dcscriprioMs of rlie reverend di- 
jiloniaiist ami the ticry-eyed littio 
Betttua being uaitiMl by their sym- 
pathy in what w as then \ fallen "and 
iu>pcl»‘5>‘ cause. BiiP there was still 
anotloT sympathiser, and the dis- 
covery ot ids teelings we will let Bet- 
tina herself desinl^c : — 

‘• Next day was Good-Friday. 
Ncadiun tuok me with him to read me 
jnas>. J told him, wdth many blushea, 
tin; grt‘at longing 1 had to join the 
Tyr«)h‘sc. JSiadion tohl me to depend 
on /fiM : he woidd take a knapsack 
on his buck and go into tho lyrol, 
ami do all I wanted to do instead of 
me. I’lih was the last mass that he 
could read to me, for bia departure 
ill a fen days was settled. Ab me ! 
it ft 11 heavy on my heart that 
to so dear a friend. After mass, 
1 went into tiia choir, threw on a sur- 
plice, and joined in VV inter’s Lament. 
In the. mean time, the Crown- priUco 
aud his brother carao m— life cractftK 
lay on the groujB^both the brolheri 
kissed it, and afterwards oinbraee^ 
l^ey had had a quarrel till tbai day 
about a ooprt tutor, whom the Chrowii- 
prince had th#nght ill of, and (Manilas- 
cd from his* brother’s aerviea. They 
were rec.oncil(Hl in the way I hiva- 
hsMI, In the old cinareh, and it waa m 
delightful thing'tosee it. Bopp, an 
old mnsic-miiatcr of ^Crown-pitea, 

who also gave me some leasoasi ae- 
compaiiied me bcrnie. He ahidhied me^ 
a aomiet (composed ly the 
prince that mforsiag^ it apeidBa wdH 
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i)r his ‘ inner soul/ that he feels this him — * This is something about the 
inclination to poetry in interesting Tyrolese that may be very nseini to 
circumstances. Katnre assuredly as- the Crown-prince.’ 

sertsher rights in him, and he will “How glad a in an is to make himself 

surely not let the Tyi*olese be hardly of importance ! Old Bopp neai’ly 
dealt with. Yes, 1 have great trnst tumbled down-stairs in Ids hurry to 
in him. Old Bopp told me many give such nn in tere.stiug letter td^tho 
things that raised my opuiioii of him Brince ; and I, with my usual light- 
to the highest pitch. On the third headedness, forgot all about it. I 
holiday, he carrieil me to tlie English went to Winter to sing hymns— to 
gaitleii to hear the Crown-prince’s ad- Tieck — to Jacobi — uowJicre coiild I 
dress to the assembled troops, with find any body to agree with me * 
whom he was going to serve his first every where there seemed nothing 
campaign. I could hoar nothing dis- but fear ; and if they had known 
tincily, but what I did hear, 1 »lid what I had done, they would have 
not lit all like ; ho spoke of their forbidden me thcii* houses. I looked 

bravery, tlu‘ir perscv<TaiJce, and bitterly on them all, and thought 

loyalty, and that lie, with their as- Be you Bavarian and Ercuch — 1 and 
sistauce, would bring back the Tyro- the (’rowu-prince are German and 
Icrto to obe<Ut!uei‘, and that he con.-.i- Tyrolese. Or he gets me put in 
dered his own honour conjoined to prison — and then 1 am at once free 
thcii*s, vV:c. As 1 went home, this and independent : and if I ever get 
worried me very much. 1 saw that out again, 1 will go over to the Tyro- 
tbe Cr*»wn-pnnce, in the hands of his l(“ae, and meet tho (Town-priiieo on 
general*', ^^o^ld do all tliat hi.s heart the tield, and force from him what he 
n belicd against. I thought, as 1 re- jiow refuses to my entreaty, 
turned from the >h<>w, that no m.ari “ The old tuuak-nuister came back, 
in the Arurid ev<T speaks tnith to one pale and trembling, 
in power, !mt rather that ihcre arc ‘ What was tliero in the paper you 
ahv.'iy.* tliitterers to a])prove of all he gave me for tlie Crown-prince*? * he 
does ; and the Morse liis conduct, the •<aid. ‘ It may min me for life. Tho 
great* !* flieir fear tliat he may doubt ^Cn)M'n-i)rince* looked excited as ho 
ttf their approbation. Tln‘y have never .j«'ad it — ay, angTv : and when ho 
the good of mankind in liieir eye, Imt saw mo there, he ordered me off witli- 
only the favour of their master. So out tuie gracious Wiird.’ 

J deiermiiied to fake a btdd step, to “ I could not help laughing. Tho 
sati.'jty my (ovn feeliiig.s — and I hope .mwsic-maf'tta* grew more and moro 
you M ill excuse me if you think I did anxious, and J more and more de- 
wrong. lighted. I rejoiced already in my 

“ After expre.''.'‘ing to the GniAvn- linprisonmeut ; and 1 thouglit Iioav^I 
prince my iove, and respect for his could carry on my jihilosophic s^iecu- 
geniii.s, I I'enfessetl to him my senti- latious in ray svditiule. Once only I 
mentf? towards the Tyrolese, Who s:iw' the Crown -prince at tlie theatre. 
■W'ere gaining such a huSroie crowm — lie gave nio a friendly nod. Very 
my confidence that he would show gtiod. For eight dajs 1 had not seen 
mhduess and forbearance, whore hw Stadiou ; but, on the luth of April, I 
people W'cre now giving way only to got certuiii iufrirmatlou ihifTTh; naOT 
ernolty and revenge-.^^ a.<ked him if gone ulT by night. I \vas very sorry 
the title ‘ Bake of the Tyrol ’ had to th*ink 1 had seen him for the last 
not a nobler sound than the names time ; and it struck me, with strange 
of the four kings who had united their significance, that he read his last 
power to extermin.ate. those heroes? mass on Good-Friday. At last my 
And, however it turned out, I hoped long irpi-essed and dissembled feei- 
he would acquire from his conduct ings burst forth iu tears. It is in 
even the title of ‘ The litiinanc,' golitude one knoAVS his own wishes 
This wfts the contents of a letter and his helplessness. I found 110 
that filled four pa^. Alter writing place of repose for my struggljnff 
it in the most fttrions excitement, I heart ; and, tired with w'eeping, I 
sealed it very calmly, and gave it at length fell asleep. Have you ever 
into the mueie'^umster’s hands, teUIng fhlleii asleep worn out with weeping ? 
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Blit men do not ween, ’‘ifott have 
«Ki:ver wept so that the. sobs , ebook 
vour breast oven in your sleep? Sob* 
idng in my droams^l hcaid my name. 
It was dark. By the faint glimmer of 
the street lamps^ I, perceive a man, 
near me, in a foreign military utii* 
form» sabre, sabretash-^dark hair. I 
should have thought it was Block 
Fi;ed, (Stadion's name among his 
intimates.) 

“ No— It is no mistake ; it is indeed 
Black Fred, come to take his leave. 

“ ‘ My carriage i«-at the duor— I am 
"going — as a soldier— ^to tlie Austrian 
army \ and with regard to your Tyixi- 
lese friends, you shall have nothing to 
reproach me witli, or you never sec 
ino more ; for I give you my word of 
honour I will not consent to tlieir 
btnng betrayed. I have this moment 
luien with nte ('rown-i>riiice. lie 
drank with me the health of the 
^ Tyrolese, and a perait'' to Xai>oloon. 
He took me by the hand, and said — 

‘ Kemember that, in the yeiu* nine, in 
April, during the Tyivlese rebellion, 
the Crown-pwnce of Bavaria oi>po.scs 
Napoleon.’ And so saving, he clang- 
ed hU glass on mine so, that he broke 
the foot of it ofl',’ 

I said to Stadion — ‘ Now tlien 1 
am all alone, and have no friend 
left.’ 

He smiled, and said—' You write 
to Goethe. Write him from me that 
the Catholic priest will gather laurels 
oil the Tyrolese battle-field.’ 

I said—* 1 shall not soon hear a 
mass again.’ 

** ‘ And I shall not soon road one,’ 
he answered. 

“ He then took up his weapons, and 
reached me his hand to say good-h^'. 

1 am sure 1 shall never see him 
again. 

^vashegonc, when aknock 
came to .the door, and old Bopp came 
in. ' Jt was still dark in the room, but 
X knew by his voice he was in good- 
htunour. He held out a broken glass 
to me, with great solemnity, and said 
— * The Crown-prince sends yo^ this, 
and bids me tell you that he drank 
the health of those you take undee^ 
yomrprotec^u out of it ; and here im 
sends you his eockade, as a pledge of 
honour that he will heap his word to 
you, and nreveat sB cruelty and in- 
ju8li€e.”» 


^ ^he fhte of llofer comes unfortui^ 
natoly to our memory to mar tlie 
pleasantness of this little dramatic 
iucident ; but the whole story gives a 
favourable impression of the Crown- 
prince, who is now the poi'tical Louis 
of Bavaria — the dullest and stupidest 
of whose works (wc may ob-serve in a 
pareuthesis) makes a poor figure in its 
Grt^ek dress, and had better be re- 
translated as quickly as jKissible into 
its original Tciitsch. 

It is curious to see the sort of so- 
ciety that Bettiua move.s in — crow^^- 
priuces, and priucc-bishupb, and am- 
bassadors - extraordinary — and .vll 
treating her with the greatest regard. 
Theiv must luave Iweii .something very 
taking in the bright black eyes and 
rosy lips of the corresjiondeat of 
OiH'tlie, mid friend, apparently, of all 
the German magnificoes; for she uses 
them with very little eereniony, ami 
hold^ her bead as high among them 
as if she kucw there was more iu it 
than was contained under all their 
crowns .ind mitre.s. But it was not 
with the magnates of the land alone 
t|iat she was on such tenn.s. The lite- 
rary potentates were equally pleased 
^th her attention. If a rising artiat 
w'ants encouragemeat, he applies to 
Bcttina. Sculptors, painters, musi- 
cigns, all lay their claims before her ; 
and wc find her constantly using her 
infiiience on their behalf with Uie lite- 
rary dictator of Weimar, If a scholar 
or pliilosophcr is .sick, she sits at his 
bed-jide ; and in the midst of all the 
playfulness, wildness, eccentricity, 
(and perhaps aflcctatioii,) we meet 
with in the letters, wo ace cuongh of 
right spirit and good heart to oounter- 
balance them all ; and such a maU- 
cions little minx ! and such a ilespiser 
of prudery, and contemner of hum- 
bug in all its brauebes I It is delight- 
fol to reflect on the torment she must 
have been to Ml the silly .stiff-backed 
old maids within reach of tongue and 
^e. And therefore — aud for many 
reasons besides — we maintain that 
Betthia, from fifteen to soventecu, is 
ail exquisite creature, fiweiy wid im- 
msioned as Juliet, and witty as 
Beatrix. We will alM maintain till 
our dying day, that nei^er her Eomeo 
nor Benodlct was near sixty years 
old. 

IVo iofomuiSni I17 the Enu 
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Rath about her son has already been 
incorporated in the thousand and one 
memoirs and recollections supplied by 
the love and admiration of his friends; 
— we will therefore not follow Bot- 
tina in her record of his boyish days, 
as gathered from liis mother and re- 
ported to himself, further than to re- 
mark, that vapjty seems from the veiy 
first to have been his prevailing cha- 
racteristic — even to so low a pitch as 
the “ Kiiinptuousncss of apparel.'* 
Tliink of a little snob in tJic Lawn- 
market — son of a baillic — dressing 
hhiLsclf two or three limes a-day — 
once plainly—oncc half-and-half— 
and finally in hat and feather — silks 
.and satiiH— a caricature of a courtier 
of Louis XIV'. ; and all this at the age 
of eight of nine 1' 

We have said that our love for 
Bettina only extends to the three 
years <»f her life from 1807 to 18lo. 
At that period it dies a natural death. 
She as>'inK*d at fourteen the feCUngs 
of a lo\e- inspired, heart -devoted 
“ character” — as fictitious, we are 
persuaded, as any created by drama- 
tist or poet ; aud it was pleasant to 
see uiih wliat art and eloquence she 
acted up to it. It seemed ii wonder- 
ful effort of histrionic skill, and supe- 
rior, ui an infinite degive, to the mere 


represratatioR on the stage of an 
Ophelia or Miranda. But when years 
passed on, and she still continued the 
same “ character,” she strikes us with 
the same feelings that would be ex- 
cited by some actress who should 
grow so enamoured of her favourite 
part, as to go on Ophellaizing or Dos- 
demonatng off the stage — singing 
snatches of unchristian ballads, with 
the hair dishevelled, during prayers 
in church ; or perpetually smothering 
herself with pillows on the drawing- 
room sofa. It* is as if (Jeneral Tom 
Tim mb were to grow to a decent 
size, and still go on imitating Napo- 
leon, and insisting on people paying a 
shilling to sec his smallness. Bettina 
should have stopped Iwjfore she grew 
womanly; for though we have not 
the least suspif ion of lier having had 
any meaning in what she did — further 
than to show her cleverness — still, 
the attitudes that arc graceful and 
beroming in a children’s dance, take a 
\ cry different expression in an Indian 
nnitch. And therefore wo return to 
our belief at the commencement of 
this paper, that the “ child” of 
Goethe’s correspondence died,^ and 
was buried in a garden of roses, in the 
year 1810 — Lfc mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
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KOIITE'S SFECIMEXS OF THE BiaTliSa CIUTIC8. 

No. vm, 

^UPrLBMENT TO MacFj.ECNOE AND THE DoNCIAD. 


Well, tlieii, we have once moi'c — 
to wit a mouth ago — wheeled round 
and encountered face to face our two 
great masters, with whom we at first 
8et out— John Dryden and Alexan- 
der Pope. We found them nndcr a 
pecnliar character, that of Avengers 
—to be imaged by the Pythean qucll- 
ingwith his divine and igneous ar- 
rows the Python, foul niml-engen- 
dered monster. Imnhening the earth 
and loathed by the light of hein cn. 

Dr^'den and Pojh*! Father and 
son — master and scholar — founder 
and improver. Who e.tn make up his 
election, which of thetw’o he j>rt*fer> ‘r 
—the free coinpositioii of Dryden 
that streams on and on, full of vigour 
and splendour, of rea-^cm ami wit, as 
if verse were a mother tongue to him, 
or some special gift#!’ tlie universal 
Hother — or the perfected art of Pope ? 
Ttonr choice changes a.s your ovni 
hninonr or the weathercock turns. If 
jolly Boreas, the sou of Iho clear sky, 
as Homer calls him, career scattering 
the clouds, and .‘^tining up life over 
all the face of the waters, grown 
dotons with exuberant power, you 
are a Drydenhc. But if brightness 
and stillness fall together upon tvood 
and valley, upon hill and lake, then 
the .<ipirjt of beauty posse-sscs you, 
and you lean your ear towards Pope. 
For the. spirit of Iwauty reigns in his 
xnnsical style; and if he sting and 
luil, it4s with an'^ir and a grace that 
quite win and tbe lookers-on ; 
Wd a ST^tneps persuades them that 
lie is more edheemed about embalm- 
ing bhi^dcthns to a i>erennial pnlchrl- 
tude aHer death, than intent n()oii ra- 
vlabing from them the breatb of a 
j^or^-Uved, existence. 

Binrden is all power— and he knows 
it. He soai^ at ease— he sails at case 
fiwoqps at ease-^^and lie trusses 


ht ease. In his own verse, not another 
appro.aclte.s him for Tncrg}^ bixmght 
from familiar n.'sos <d' cxprcsnion. 
Witness the liazordous but illimi- 
table— 

"To file and polish God Almighty's 
fool,” 

and a hnndred others. Shakspoare 
and Milton arc now and llnni (ht 
htanks^ as Twmlie nsed to say ) all- 
siirpa'4-in:r by such a happiness". IJnt 
Drvdi u alone moves unfettered in t lie 
feticring coui»let — alone of those who 
have submitted to the fetter^. For 
those who write dislichs, ruiiTiingthem 
into, one another, head over hei ls, til! 
you do n(*t know’ w here to look aftci 
the rhyme — these dom»t w ear their fet- 
ters. and with an all-mastering grace 
dance to the chime, but they break 
them and cap r abont, the fragments 
clanking dismally and strangely al)uiit 
their heels. Turn from the clumsy 
clowns to glorions John : — sinewy, 
flexible, well-knit, agile, stately-step- 
ping, graccfully'-bcrniing, stern, stal- 
w'orth — or sitting his horse, “ erect 
and fair,” in career, and carrying Ida 
fiteel- headed lance of true stuff, level 
and v«tcady to its aim, and inipetuouH 
nn a thunderbolt. His strokes arc 
like the shots of that trcibendotLs 
oixinanoe^ 

" chain'd thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes 

That whom they hit none on their feet 
might stand, 

Though standing else as rocks.'* 

Blit wo arc forgetting onrsclvcs.. 
We must not ran into elongated cri- 
ticism, however excellent, in a Sur- 
TLEMEXT— and therefore gladden you 
all with a specimen — without note or 
comment — from the second part of 
Absahm and AchUop?t€i, 


« Hoeg, 1hoiig|i without knowing how or Why* 
still alidBiideriim kind of mmody ; 

%iirr*d bol^y on* and ding’d through ihick^aid tfatib 
Tfwohfh^ieitM^d' ncmsei^, neyer out nor ihy 
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Fw tieom tiXi mmdng, good or bad. 

And iii Olio word, beroicalljr mad : 

Ho was too warm on {dcking^w ork to dwell/ 

But fagotied his notions as they fel!, 

And if they rhymed and ratUe^ all was well. 

Spiteful he is nut, though he wrote a satyr. 

For still there goes some thinking to ill nature : 

He needs no more tlian turds and beasts to think. 

All his r)e(‘asioits are to eat and drink. 

If he c;in rogue and rascal from a garret, 
lie means you no more mischief than a parrot : 

The wonls for frieml and f4ie alike u-ere made. 

To fetter them in \erse is all his trade. 

I'or almonds h<‘‘!l ery whore to his own mother 
And call } oung Absjiloni king Jiu^id's brother, 
l„et him be gall<iws-fre*e by iny consent. 

And ntiihiug siulb r .‘ince he nothing meant ; 

Hanging suj»j»oses human wml and reason, 

This animars below committing treason : 

Shall he he hang'd who never eould rebel ? 

'I'hat’s a preferment fur Achitoph<‘I. 

Hailing in other men may be a crime, 

But ought to pass for mere in<tinet in him : 

Tn-jlin<-t be foUow«, ami no'lurther knt)Wa, 
to >M'Ue Norse with him is to tvansprose. 

'Tuc're pjty treason at hin door to lay, 

Who mabe-- beaveu's gate a bub to its own key : 

I.et him rail cm, bt hi^ incectise .Muse 
Hav<* ftuip and twenty letters to abuse. 

Which, if he jumbleK to tiW' line of sense. 

Indict him of a capital otlVnce, 
in fire-works give him leave to vtnt his spight. 

Those are the only serpents he can write j 
The height 4jf his aiiibition i^, we kiiovc. 

But to be master of a puppet-sliow, 

On that one stage his works may ycl appear, 

And a mouth’s harvest keeps him all the year. 

** Now stop your n(n.e.s, readers all and some. 

For hore'b a tun of midnight-work to come, 
t)g from a trc'ason-tavern ruwling home, 

Kound as a globe, and liquor'd cv ery chink. 

Goodly and great he sails behind his link ; 

With all this bulk thcn*'s nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool i> rogue ; 

A nioDStrous mass of foul corrupted matter. 

As all the devils had spew’d to make the batter. 

When wine has given him courage to blaspheme. 

He curFi*s (Sod, but God before curst him j 
And, if man could have reason, none has more. 

That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 

With wealth ho was not trusted, for heaven know 
What *twas of old to pamper up a dew ; 

To whftt would he on quail and pheasant swell, 

Thai ev*n on tripe and carrion couM rebel ? 

But though heaven made him poor, with reverence speaking. 

He never was a poet of God *8 making; 

The midwife laid her hand dn his tlut^ skull, 

With this prophetiio blessing — Be thou dull : 

Brink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk, do any thing hut write : 

Thou art of lasting make, hkc thoughilc^ men, 

A strong natirBy— bat for the penf 
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Eat opium, minglo jarscnic in thy drink, 

Still thou mays! !iro, avoiding pen and ink. 

I see, I see, Tis counsel given in vain. 

For treason botoht in rhyme will be thy bane : 

. Rhyme is the rock on which tliou art to wreck, 

*Tis fatal to thy fame and to thy neck ; 

"Why should thy metre good Kiug T>avid blast ? 

A psalm of his will surely be thy last. 

Dar’st thou prosurao in verse to meet thy foes. 

Thou whom the penny pamphlet foilM in prose ? 
i)oog, whom (jod for mankinds mirth has made, 

O'cr-tops thy talent in thy very trade ; 

. Doeg to thho, thy ^paintings arc so coarse, 

A poet is, though he's tlic poet’s horse. 

A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull 
For writing treason, and for writing dull ; 

To die for faction is a common evil, 

But to be bang'd for nonsi*nse is the devil : 

Had thou the glories of thy king exprest. 

Thy praises liad been satyr at the best ; 

But thou in clum-y verst*, unliekt, unpointed. 

Hast shamefully dcfy'tl the Lord's anointed ; 

1 will not rake the ihtnghill for thy crimes. 

For who would read thy life that rt‘ad» thy rhymes ? 

But of King Ibivtd's foes Im this the doom, 

May all be like the young man .\bsiiloxn ! 

And for my foes, may tlii.s tlioir bb-hsing be, 

To talk like l>Oi‘g, and to write like thee !" 


This is the rie pfus vltra of personal 
satire. Yet there are passages of 
comparable excelleuce in tne Dunciad, 
Aha! what have ^ve bore?^ A con- 
temptuous attack on Pope by — a 
Yankee- Cockney ! What a cros-s! 
JOHK Rus.SELr/LowLi.b from M:vs- 
sachnsets thus magpie- like chattereih 
at the Nightingale. 

** PhiUp^Yow talk about the golden 
age of Queen Anne. It was a French 
pinchbeck age. 

** John. — Stay, not so fust. I like the 
writers of that period, for the tran.spa- 
rency of their style, and their freedom 
from affectation. If I may tru^t my 
understanding of your meaning, our 
modern versifiers have only made the 
discovery . that an appearance of 
antiquity is the cheapest passport to 
req;>eet. But the cheapest which w'e pur. 
chaM'With subservience is too dear. You 
jomelf hare no such prejudice against 
the Augustan age of English literature. 
1 have caught you more than once with 
the Tatlsr in your hand, and have heard 
yon praising Hryden’s prefaces. 

" PhUip . — You and 1 have very dif- 
ferent notions of what poetry is, and of 
what Ite ^Ipect should be. You may 
claim for Pope the merit of an envious 
eye^ wldch could ttnn the least scratch 
npon the eharaeter of a friend into a 
lorter, of a nimble and adroit fancy, and 


of an oar so niggardly that it could 
afford hut one invariable emnura his 
verse j but, when you call him poet, you 
ifUMiU the buried msyesly of all earth's 
noblest and choicest spirits. N.'&turo 
should lead the true poet by the hand, 
and he has far better things to do than 
to busy himself in counting the warts 
upon it, as Pope did. A cup of vvatcr 
from Hippocrene, ta.sting, as it inu,Ht, of 
innocent pastoral sights and sounds, of 
the bleat of lambs, of the sboilows of 
leav OS and flowers that have leaned over 
it, of the rosy hands of children whose 
priv degc it ever is to paddle in it, of 
the low words of lovers who have walk- 
ed by it.s side in the moonlight, of the 
tears of the poor Hagars of the world 
who have drunk from it, would choke a 
satirist. His thoughts of the country 
must have a savour of Jack Ketch, and 
see no beauty but in a hemp field. 
Poetry is something to make ns wiser 
and better, by continually revealing 
those types of beauty and truth which 
God has set in all men's souls ; not by 
picking out the petty faults of our 
neighbours to make a mock of. Shall 
that divine instinct, which has in all 
agw concerned itself only with what is 
holiest and fairest in life and nature, 
degrade itself to go about B 0 iik 1 ng for 
the scabs and tdeers of the potridert 
spirits, to grin over with a derision 
more hideous eventhan the pitiful quarry 
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it has moused at ? Asmodous^s gift, of 
unroofing the dwellings of his neigh* 
hours at will, would be the rarest outfit 
for a satirist, but it would be of no worth 
to a poot. To tho satirist the mere out- 
ward motives of life are enough. 
Annuity, pride, avarice — these, and the 
other external vices, arc* the strings of 
his unmusical lyre. 15ut tlie poet need 
only unroof his own heart. AH that 
makes happiness or misery under every 
roof of the wide world, whether of 
palace or hovel, is working also in that 
narrow yet boundless sphere. On that 
little stage the great drama of life is 
acted daily. Tliere tho creation, the 
temjrting, and the fall, may he seen 
auew. in that u itlidrau iiig-closet, 
solitude whispers her secrets, and death 
uncovers his face. I'here sorrow take.s 
uj» her iiluxle, to make ready a pillow 
and a resting-place for the weary head 
of l(>\e, whom tin* world casts out. To 
t)jc poet nothing U mean, but every 
thing on eurth is a fitting altar to the 
.supreme beauty. 

** Hut I am wandt ring. As for tho 
poets of (^ueen Anne’s reign, it i» enough 
to pro\e what a kennel sUindard of 
poetry was then esbibli.shcd, that Swdft’s 
smutchy verses are not even yet ex- 
cluded from tho collectitins. What dis- 
gustiug stuiV, too, in Prior and i^arncll ! 
Yet Swift, perhaps, wra-s the best writer 
of English whom that period produced. 
AViliiess his prose. Pope treated the 
English language as the imagc-iuan lias 
served the bust of Sbakspeare yonder. 
To rid it of some ext<'rnal soils, he has 
rubbed it down till there Is no muscular 


force in it. The forms of speech 
used in our version of it will always im-> 
press the mind, even if applied to an 
entirely different subject. What else 
can you bring forw'ard ? 

« Only the fact, that, by go- 

ing back to' the more natural style of 
the Elizabethan writers, our verse has 
gained in harmony as well as strength. 
No matter whether Pope is describing 
the cano of a fop, or the speech of a'det 
raigod, the pause must always fall on 
the same syllable, and the sense be chop- 
ped off b/nhe same rhyme. Achilles 
cannot gallop his horses round the walls 
of Troy, w'lth Hector dragging behind 
his chariot, c.vcept he keep time to the 
immitigable seesaw of the couplet.” 

Master Lowell gives tongue tvitli a 
plagiarism from Southey. In liis Life 
qf'Cowper that great writer .somewhat 
rashly say.«, “ The age of Pope was 
the golden age of poets — it was 
the pinchbeck age of poetry.” AVhat 
is pardonable in Southey is knoiitable 
in his ape. Think of one Americaa 
Cantab playfully rating and coinpll- 
menting another on having caught 
him more than once with the Tatlcr in 
his liand, and with having beard him 
prai sing Drydeu’s preHices I What libe- 
rality — nay, what universality of taste I 
Absolutely’ able, in the reaches of hid 
transatlantic soul, to relish Dryden's 
prcfiiccsi But in his appeal from 
IHiilip drunk to Philip sober, Philip 
cannot, crop-sick, but nauseate the 
thought of Pope being a poet. 

The w hole dialogue — somewhat of 


expression left. It look.s very much as 
his ow'U * mockery king of snow’ must 
h.ive done after it bad begun to melt. 
Pope U for ever mixing water with the 
good old mother’s milk of our tongue. 
You cannot get a straiglitforward .speech 
out of liim. A great deal of his poetry 
is BO incased in v erbiage, that it puts mo 
in mind of those important-looking pack- 
ages which boys are fond of sending to 
their friends. W e unfold envelope after 
envelope, and at last find a couple of 
cherry-stones. But in Pope we miss the 
laugh which in tho other case follows 
tlio culmination of the joke,^ He makes 
Homer lisp like the friar in Chaucer, 
and Ajax and Belinda talk exactly 
alike. 

•* John, — ^AYell, we are not discussing 
the merits of Pope, but of the archaisms 
which have been introduced into mo- 
dern poetry. What you say of the Bible 

VOXm'LVUL XO. CCCLIX, 


the longestr— exceedingly— is 
polluted uith similar impudenclcs. 

The strong point in Pope’s displays 
of sentiment, is in the gi'aceful man- 
agement of a cambric handkerchief. 
Y’ou do not believe a word that 
Hcloiso says, and feel all the while 
that she is'squeezing out her tears as 
if from a half“dr;g, sponge.” Sr.^k is 
the effect of too copious draughts 
from that Hippocrone which alter- 
nately’ discharges cock-tail aud mint- 
jolep. John, nowever, does not go 
the whole hog with Philip. He 
erects his cars to their fhll length, 
and brays thus — **/ do not (funk t/iot 
yoK do JPope Justice!" and then docs 
I’opojttsticcasMows: “/7« tramla- 
tion of Homer is os bad as it can be, i 
admit r I ADinrl “Btrt sn^y 
you . cannot deny the merit of hv ciy 
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sasd ingemous fancy to his ‘ Kape of 
tbe Lock ; ’ nor of knowledge of life, 
and a certain polished classicalncss, 
to his epistles and satires. Ilis por- 
traits are like those of Copley, of line 
gentlemen and ladies, whose silks 
and satins arc thefbest part of them.” 
But poor, cautious, timid, trimming, 
tum-abont John cannot so conciliate 
bully Philip, who sqiiabashes at oucc 
both poet and critic. 

** Philip . — I cannot allow the paralh 1. 
Til Copley's best pictures, tlic drapery, 
though you may almost hear it rustle, is 
wholly a subordinate matter. Witno'-s 
«ome of those in our Ct liege *hall here 
at Cambridge — that ol\Miidam Iloyjstoa 
especially. 1 remember being once 
nuich struck w ith the remark of a friend, 
'^^ho convinced nio of the fact, that t'op*. 

ley avoided the painting of wigs uhen- 
evc*r he could, thus getting a step nean r 
nature. Pope would have ide tli 
proiniiiont ol. ect. 1 f;rai 
suy about the * Rap(* of th but 

this does not prove that 
poet. If you wish an i tau 
fancy, look into the ' Mulsutmnei 
Dream.* I can allow th;*t P hr 
written what i.s entertaining, led suidy 
not pt)etical. Show me a line that makes 
you love God and your r,« ighb«»ur h«-l- 
tor, that inclines you to m<'<'kne.S'', cha- 
rity, and forbearance, aiul I vil! !i(»w 
you a hundred that make it f asier for 
you to 1)0 the odious reverse of ill those, 
in many a Pagan poet there i.s more 
Christianity. No poet could write a 
' Dundad/ or even read it. Von have 
persuaded your<elf into thinking Poj»e a 
poet, as, in looking for a long time at a 
stick which wc heliev e to be an animal 
of some kind, we fancy that it is atir- 
ring. His letters are arau.sing, but do 
not increase one’s re.spect for him. AVhen 
you speak of his being classical, I am 
sure that you jest.” 

llTc w'aves of Ac Atlantic have 
waited acorns dropped from the ilri- 
tlsh oak to the Western shores, tmd a 
wide and strong grove is growing up 
there. We feci our kindred w ith 
the fellow- beings of onr tongue, and 
rejoice witli a natural and keen in- 
terest in every thing true, great, and 
good that is prodneed within the 
Slates. Powers arc moving there, 
that may^ that do, w^ant much tem- 
wt of which, when tempered, 
WO angsr high things. One such 


tempering U reverence of the past, 
and Pope is one of the gi*cat names 
which Kugland tenders to young 
America. VVe augur ill, and are un- 
easy fur our cousins or nephews, 
when we see them giving themselves 
aii-«, and knowing bolter than their 
betrer:^. AVIiat inv, we t(» think, when, 
iii.'jleaJ of the frc.'^li vigour which 
should ris<‘ on the t«oil of the t-elf- 
govc*rncd, wo find repetition, for (he 
wfir>e, of the fceble.^t eritiei.'-m.'^ 
which have di<giMeed .some of uiii* 
own weaklings? Thi.< pre.-umptiious 
yoiinirling talk^ teehiiie.tlly, and doe.5» 
tuiL know uh.it he i» talking abiint. 
J'ope has 7to/ but one in\iiri;ibJe. 
e;o>iira to his verse. lie lots :in 
ordinary range <»f four phe-es for 
his t e'ura, and the variety and iiin''ie 
whieli he manage, s to give Ids Mr-se 
under that seheine. liietated by a 
sensitive tar, is truly wouib-vfiil. 
*rhat P«>pe i< only a s-aiirist. aiul can 
find nothing in liimuinity but its 
finlts, infirmities, auil disgrm'e.s i-j 
feed upon with delight, is a .shameful 
f.ibt l.ood. Jle is Us generous in 
pr.dse as he \< galling in sarca*'m ; 
end thevoiee of ('hristian Kurope lui'^ 
nrououm^ed him a mend i'.ud religion^ 
poet. It is nuher strange to see the 
'itiehhT for the beauty nml exaltation 
of poetry, diligent in purifyiiigand eu- 
noblitig tiie taste of Ids eouiitn men, 
by raking in tlu* dirt for tlUgus ting ami 
loatlKsoim- image's, to exprcf'.s Ids 
slanderous eharucter of a writer, emi- 
iK’iit among the best for purity ami 
reliueiriont. We take leave of Nlr 
A\itli reimirking, that liU 
adWted and hyjierUdical praise.s 
lieaiKiT ou the edd Knglish draiu.iti.st.s 
arc as naascous aij any ignorant ex- 
aggenition can be, bombastically pro- 
truded ou us at secoud-hand, from an 
article in an old number of the /it- 
trospectm Jtevieus from which most 
of the little he know.^ is taken, and iit 
the taking, turned into^ most mon- 
sti’ons nonsense. 

Friends of onr son! I Permit na^ 
now, in this our Snppletncnt, to sug- 
ge.st to your vecolle^ition, that Satira 
js public or private. Pnldio satin* is,^ 
'or would be, authoritative, robed» 
magisterial censure. Private satire is 
private warfare— -the w'orst plague of 
the state, and the overthrow of all 
right law. It ia worse. For when 
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HfU loavincr tlic.^c imajfinativc 
hrifilil*’, aatl M'alking aloiij:: Ihe level 
of <laiiy life, eommoii sen^e, 
ainl sane criticism, i\r jio on to a:?scrt 
that private satire, lower than the 
h!|?he«t, is intoleraWe. 'I'lie <rv,'iu<icur 
of moral iiulifpiation in Jtivciiiil, noTcr 
is allojrether withont a secret inkling 
uf flisqnietiide at the bottom of the 
breast. It map be the Muse’s legiti- 
mate and imposed office to smite the 
ofliending city ; bnt it is never her 
joyous task, Tlic jmlge never glntUy 
puts on dio black cap. The reality 
oppresses iis — wo are sore and sick in 
the very breath of the contagion, oven 
if vro escape tmtainted by it. The 
power of phftetry possesses ns for the 
time, and we must submit. Perhaps 
it Is right, if the Muse be a great 


muf/istra vito’^ that she should present 
life^ under all its iL^pucts, and school 
us ill all it-i disciplines ] and the di- 
rect, real, oflicial ccn*uro of manners 
may be a necessary part of her call- 
ing. lint how (liilercutly does the 
indirect wiisiirc affect u-^ 1 Viialtsia.’arc 
creaiing lago, ceiL-urc.s wily, treiidi- 
('iMii'--, eiivions, maligiiaiU, cold- 
bl.»*'dc«i viliitijy, ulitTo and wlienj*o- 
t\er to he found. lie does noi fix 
tlie hnuid up(ni tlic forehead of a time, 
or i*f a iirofes.sion, or of a man. or of 
a v/oniau : hut of a devil who is in- 
e.jni.ite in awry nine, who cxerohes 
every |.!*t>re,s‘.ion, is in\ inmate, the 
hoU'-'eholder rr.tlier, now in the 
steeled hrea''f of a man, ami now' in 
woman’s sofie.-t bosom. This r.bi- 
qnit(/i}s ]h>'Mhinty of tie-* Mark's oc- 
eiiniis^— the i'lnoraiKe of the archer 
wln-re his gifted arrow will strike — 
euiiol ag"ramii;:es lu.„ j^orson and 
li Work. 1\ div's not weaken ih.e 
.'•> r\iee which lise poet is called upon 
to render to liumanity, by showing 
fn* of her f««es. And we, 
ll>e spi '•‘!,itors of the drama — what is 
that ''irangely ]»ah\ncod and harmon- 
ized e.mllict of emotions, by mcaiiN of 
which w'c at once loathe and endure 
the ptiisunous cciili<lant of the ^leor? 
From tlu* dcptlus of the heart abhor- 
ling the odious, execrable man, whilst 
our fumy Intvcrs, fascinated, about 
the marvelions creation I Yet we do 
not calf ISliakspeaiv here a Satirist. 
The di'stiuction i? broad. The iSati- 
rist is, in the most confined, or in the 
most comprehensive sense — i’er- 

SOXAT., 

Ami ntov wo doubt not, readers 
belotcd, that while you have been 

joying these oiiv retirctions on Sa- 
tire, yon may likewise have been 
dimly" forosendng the purposed end 
towards which our drift is setting in, 
i\< on A strong tidi‘. "Wo have been 
doaliiig with lirst-ratcrs. In them the 
pow'cr of the poetiy reconciles us to 
the matter — initigate.s the rejuiguancy 
otherwise ixitidy to tvait, iu a well- con- 
stituted mind, upon a series of thoughts 
and images which studiously perse- 
vci’o iu venting the passions of hate 
sad scom. Tlie curse of Ui ) oh 
all middling poets — and upon Par- 
naasus one is tempted to asci ibe to 
Uie middle aone of the mountain, all 
those who do not duster about one qi 
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tbc snininits — the common curse 
seems to fall with tenfold violence 
upon the middling Satirist. The great 
poet has authority, magistcry, inas- 
terdom, seated in his high spirit ; and 
when he chooses to juit forth his 
power^ we bow before him, or stoop 
our heads from the descending bolt. 
But if one not thus privileged leap 
uncalled into the awful throne, to hurl 
self- dictated judgments, this an-ogant 
usurpation of supremacy justly offends 
and revolts us. For he wlio censures 
the age, or any notable division of coii- 
tcinpbrary society, in verse, does in fact 
arrogate "to liimself an nnaj)pcalabIo 
superiority, lie speaks, or affects 
to speak, muse-inspired, as a prophet, 
oracularly. He does not enquire, lie 
thunders. Now, the thunder of a 
scold is any thing but agreeable — and 
we exclaim — 

Demons ! tjui nimhos et non imiiabtle 
fulmen 

.^re et cornipeduoi cursu simuliirat 
equorura.” 

Poets arc the givers of renown. 
Their word is fame. Hut fame is 
good and ill ; and therefore they speak 
Slulogy and Satire. They arc tlio 
tongues of the world. The music of 
verse makes way for Lear's words to 
all our hearts. It makes way for the 
Satirist’s to the heart, w here they are 
to l>c mortal. If mankind ju.'^tly 
moved condemn, the Poet will find 
voice for that condemnation. Wo 
be to those w'ho by goading provoke 
him, who is the organ of the universal 
voice, to visit his own wrong, to wreak 
his own vengeance on their heads! 
The wrong, the wrath is private •, but 
the voice retains its universality, and 
they are withered as if by tbc blast of 
the general bate or scorn — 

He was not for an ago, but for all 
time,” 

said one poet of another. Tliero arc 
two ways of belonging to one’s age. 
You are bom of it— yoo die with it. 
Johnson disclaims for Shakspeare the 
co-etaneonsness by birth and by death. 
He is the son of all time ; and the in- 
heritor of all time. His mind is the 
mind of ages deceased, and of ages 
unborn; and bis writings remain to 
succeeding generation, as fresh 
as If It had witnessed their springing 
into existence. They take no date. 


Something of this is common to all 
essential poetry — 

^M'ivuntquc commissi calores 
iEolisc fidibus purllsc.” 

The loves of Sappho live. They have 
not passed away. 'J'hey are immor- 
tally. Therefore the Poet, as we said, 
is the giver of fame. His praise — his 
scorn — lives for ever. 

All who are w'orthy to read Us 
know how W(*ll the rude primeval 
|)oople comprehended the u urtli of tlie 
poet. The song rang to the bonlors of 
the land or of the name, and that uas 
gloiy or ignominy alive in every heart. 
Honour given by the poet was tlieu 
a substantial posses>ioii ; to be dis- 
graced by his biting vituperaiion was 
like the infliction of a legal punish- 
ment. The w liole condition of things 
— men’s minds aud their outward re- 
lations — corresponded to that whieh 
seems now to us an extraordinary 
procedure — that of constituting the 
poet, ill virtue of that name, a state 
functiouiiry, holding office, rank, anil 
jio'iver. No>v, the poet is but a Sidf- 
coiistitnted Censor. He holds office 
from the Muse only *, or npon occa- 
sion from the mighty mother, Diilnei?'. 
The Laureat*i.ship is the only office in 
the State of Poetry that is in ttn» 
Queen’s gift ; and that, thanks to her 
benignity and the good sense of the 
nineteenth centuiy, ha.s become a si- 
necure confciTcd on an Emeritus. 

Iloilo ! my fancy, whether dost thou 
roam ? ” 

Nay, slic is not roaming at all — for 
Tve have been all along steering in the 
wind’s eye right to a given point. We 
come now to say a few words oC 
CUARLKS ChORCIIILL. 

Of him it was said by one greater 
far, that he blazed tbc meteor of a 
season.” For four years — during life— 
his popularity— in London and the 
suburbs — ^was prodigifps ; for forty — 
and that is a long time after death- 
lie was a choice dassic in the librarie.s 
of aging or aged men of wit upon 
town : and now, that nearly a century 
has elapsed since he *^from his horrid 
hair shook pestilence and war” o’er 
slaves and Scotsmen, tools and ty- 
rants, peers, poetasters, priests, pimps, 
and players, his name is still some- 
tiling more than a mere dissyllable, 
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aud seems tlic shadow of the sound 
lliat Mother Duliiess was wont to 
^^llisl»er in her cliildrcn's ears when 
iVetliiij' wakefully on her neglected 
hroasts. The Satirist, of all poets, 
(■alls tlui emiuiry of the ^vorld upon 
himself. The Censor of manners 
should in his own he irrcproiichablo. 
M'lie satirist of a nation sliould feel 
th/it in that rtvpect in which lie, ceii- 
.‘•ure.s he is whole and sound ; that in 
ii.'sniling others lie stands upon a r<»ck ; 
that liis arrows eimnot liy a light 
sl’.ii'ting (‘f the. >\ind return to his own 
hi»>iim. It was not so a\ ith Churchill. 
15m he had his virtiies—and he died 
}oung. 

Life to Itfst tujtiv'tl ! ! here 

Chiirehil! lies.*’ 

It i.'' not of hi- life but his writings 
>\e ]'urpos(‘ t<» s]»eak. It is not to he, 
Thought that his reputation at the 
time, aud among some high critics 
.Miice. could he grounilless. There 

an air of power in his way of attack- 
ing any and every siihjeet. lie goes 
t(* uorii nithont einharras-inent, nith 
sjiirit aud ease, and is j>resontlyin his 
matter, or in some matter, rarely in- 
ane. It i.s a ]iart, ami a high part of 
genius, to design ; hut he was de.sti- 
tuto of iinention. 'J'he self-duhhed 
• hamjuon of liberty and letters, he 
ialaujis ostentationsly and energeti- 
eall> in that vocation ; and in the 
midst of tumultuous ai»plausc, ringing 
round a career of almost uninternipt- 
ed sm'ce.‘',s, he seldom or never seem.s 
aware that the duties he had engaged 
Jdmsclf to iierform— to his country 
and his kind — were far beyond his 
endowments — above his conception, 
lli.s knowledge either of books or men 
was nafrow and siii>erficia!. In no 
sense had he ever been a sliidcnt. 
Ilis best thoughts arc all essentially 
<'ummoii-pIace ; but, in uttering them, 
there is almost always a determined 
phiiuiiess of woi*d.‘«, a free step in 
verse, a cert^n boldness and skill in 
evading tlie trammel of the rhyme, 
deserving high praise ; while often, as 
if spuming the style which yet docs 
not desert him, he wears it clinging 
about him with a sort of disregarded 
grace. 

The Kosciad—TlicApologj^— -Night 
— The Prophecy of Famine — An 
Epistle to William Hogarth — The 


Duellist — G otham — The Author — 
Tlie Conference — The Ghost — The 
Candidate — Thel’arewell — ^TlieTimes 
—The Journey— Fragment of a Dedi- 
cation — such is the lis^t of Worhs^ 
whereof all England rung from side 
to side — during the few' noisy years 
he vapoured — as in the form of shil- 
ling or half-crown pamphlets they 
frighted the Town from its propriety, 
and gave inontlily or quarterly as-su- 
rance to a great people that they 
l)Os.«essed a great living Poet, worthy 
of being numbered with their mightiest 
dead. 

II(‘ began wiili the riay-house. 

The theatre ! Satire belongs to tlie 
diiy, aud the tlieatrc belongs to the 
day. They seem w ell met. The .spi- 
rit of both i.s the same — intense po- 
pularity. Actors are human beings 
tflaeed in an extraordinary relation to 
other human brings ; public charac- 
ters; but brought the nearer to us by 
being so— tlu‘ good ones intimate with 
our bo.<oms, detu' as friends. Their 
per.-ioii^, features, look, gait, gesture, 
familiar to our thoughts, vividly en- 
graven. U’liey addre.^s themselves to 
every one of ti« personally, in tones 
that thrill and chill, or that convuk'ie 
us with merriment — and all for plea- 
sure ! They a^k our sympathy, bnt 
tliey task it not. No burthen of dis 
tress that they may lay upon us do 
we desire to rid oil* oin** hearts. Wc 
only call for more, more ! 'J’hey stir 
up the soul within us, as nothing else 
in w'liieli, personally, we are quite un- 
concerned, does. Therefore the praise ■ 
or sarcasm that visits them, comes 
home to the privacy of our own feel- 
ings. Besides, they belong to the 
service of the ^Inse ; and so the other 
servant of the Muse, the Satirist, as 
the superintendent of the household, 
may reasonably reprehend or com- 
mend them. Fmaher, they offer 
themselves lo favour and to disfa- 
vour, to praise, to dispraise; to the ap- 
plauding bands or to the exploding 
hisses of the public. There is, then, 
an attraction of fame-bestowing verso 
tow^ards the stage. And yet docs it 
not seem a pity that the unfortunate 
bad actors should bide the pelting 
of this pitiless storm,” over and above 
that of others they are liable to be 
assailed with? What great-minded 
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Satirist could step down a play -bill 
from the first rank of ])erfonuevs to 
the second and tlie third — hunt lug 
out miserable mediocrities; — dragging 
away the culprits of the stage to lla- 
gelhitiou and the ]uUory ? hay tiien, 
at once, that the S^ltil■i^l not great- 
inindod, and his niotixos are not pure 
desires for the general benefit, lie h 
by the gift of nature witty, and rather 
ill-iiiitured. lie very niueh enjoy .-4 his 
own wit, and he hopes that you have 
fim ouongii in you to enjoy iii> jests, 
and so he breaks them, 'i'jri: Kos^n ai» 
i'^, A^e b' li.'ve, by ler the b.\-t of 
(.’hureliiir^ uorformaiut'^ ; very cle^ er, 
i.ideed, and eharactesi-tie ; at tiie 
head of all t!ieatiiv.Ml eritiei'-ni in 
Verse: \et an aeliie\enieni. in 
of the talent mid ingenuiiy n di'<]*l.i\ -t, 
not now pe^lsab^‘^^ith^•iu an aeoi m- 
paiiying feeling akin tn eoniempt. 

"Gotham” is an irrtvMih'.r, poeti- 
cal whim, of Mhieh it is eaner to de- 
scribe the procedure ilian l>‘ assign 
the reasonable purpos' . (♦.Mham ii • 
self i'» a et>nntry nnkuonn to our 
geograpliciv, uiiic-li (h'lan hill Ini'. <li'- 
covered, and of uliiiji, in righ: of tn it 
discovery, he assuin'*^ \hv soveii i 011 v 
under his own undisguised n.niuu King 
Churehill. After spiritedly arraign- 
ing tiiv* exercKe iii the real v, 4 . id of 
that right liy uhjeh lie rules in his 
imaginary kingdom — a right mIiIcIi 
t'^tablislie*- tlse civilised in tin* iaieh! 
of the eri'lii\ed or expatriated uncivi- 
lised, l.'C stieinls liie n-t of hi> first 
canto in summoning all en'atnn -i, ra- 
tional and irratieiial. to join tlie 
bajjpv (iotliainite.s in the univer.sal 
choral reh'briition of his mounting 
the ihreteg 'I'he fveoud canto, for 
some two lumdred versc.<, iiisiaij} 
upon the necessity of marrying Sense 
with Art, to produce good writing, and 
Leaniing with Ilunnuiily, to produce 
Uiseful writing; and tiien tnni.s ofl‘ 
bitterly to characterise the reign.^i in 
fiuccossion of the Stuarts, by uaiy of 
warning to his Gothamites against 
the temptation to lulmit a vagrant 
Stuart for their king. 'J'he third 
canto delivers the rnlej! by wdiich lie, 
King ChnrcliiJI, who piirpose.s being 
the father of bis peojile, designs to 
govern his own reign. That is all. 
What and where is Gotham ? M'liat 
is tbo moaoiug of this royalty with 
which the poet Invests himself V 


What is the drift, scope, and miily of 
the poem? (Kitham is not, and K, 
England. It is not England, for he 
tells us in tlu* piKnn that he is born in 
England, and that lie is not born in 
(lolli.um ; bi'sides wliieh, he* expressly 
distiuguKhes the two cmiiuncs by ad- 
niouKhiug the Gothaniiles to scm-di 
England's fair r«*eords," for the 
sake of imbibing a due huhvd for the 
JloU'.c t>r Stuart, it i> England, for 
it is iUi island witieh Ereeduiirspile, 
l»y ancient visdoin r;n\>ed, adoni'i/* 
making it great and gloriou';. feared 
u'u’oad and h!!).jn' at Inuiie. siM-nn* 
Irom force or tuind. uMo^'^)^er, her 
merchaiit'^ .jiv prims s. 'I'h ' c*-u<'lu- 
-i.m [fs^ tiijit (lojiuuu i' EiiLd.iud her- 
.s -!f, poeli!M]!\ (li «hh'iMi!ii'fl by .1 \ y 
thin nud ti duNguisc, The 

.•'Oven ig;!t\ of king riiunhill. if i: 
iiK.ui any thing enji.d ie of being ''aid 
in pHKe, inn . -h;id"\\ tiio inilm-no* 
ami aulhoiif N vhieh ;j . Ie miml, 

.Spinning b* ii^ilf .in inbuii <.ill t.> 

liM-emluiU ' . \VL-!lt‘v .JU 1 l)Oj)e^ (.i Jni,-.- 
over ilu‘ i.uelbu'’i.i •’ *'f i;-. o«ii 
oe’Ui'.ttiiol P.ifir.ii ; ino! till- limy bt», 

* iuj'*“lur»‘d in a uiii-r uim prmci- 
i'a!i\ d**die.ile liiii't'Ii tn tin 1 ham- 
pi ui'Idji <>1 poUru d prim ipli'*-. d'ii • 
in the 'I'Mird Ee-vl., htrtl.e enu- 
diiet oj i\ pi iuce, alii-rd ihe ojipoi- 
tuiiitv i>i’ue''cnbing l!ii‘ iilc.i of a jm- 
tsT »t king, of cen-'Uriir; tiiat uhicb is 

a.'iuallyd >iu* ;uh er.-c’.' to tlu-'-e rnie-: 

ami. su the same tim-*, ihcy :o tjuire 
s-nii-thmu of a peeuiiar in 'iini'ijg, if 
Ijiei an to be comtriied U' a '-..heme 
ol rigiit jioIIjUmI thiukiap' -the iutelli- 
gemv 111 the gciicr.d Mrlfan* vh’ch is 
nldlgatory rj on the jmlilieal rnku' be- 
ing (Mjuall;. upon the jiolitioal 
Icm.h.'r. If this kind of ik-liPerate, 
ollegorieal d'.*.sign may be ineu*iluHy 
sujiposed, the Avihl self-iniagimuioil, 
ami api»arent!y tiowiiright non.'ense 
of the Eirst iJuok, may pretend ii 
palliiUioii of it.s glaring vanity and 
absurdity; since the Iflissful reign of 
King lihurcliill over (iothain, which 
is < \toIled very mucli like the dovia 
increuientum,*’ in Virgil’s J'ourth 
Eclogue, thiLS come.s to moan, when 
trausKitcd into the laiigiiagt* of men, 
the reign in England of the opinioui^ 
for which Clmrcliill battlea in rhyme. 
Or, this may be too much attribution 
of plan to a caprice that mcmit little 
or nothing. Tiic first book was pub- 
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lulled by itself, and may b.avc aimed 
at soinethiiijf to A\liieh the author 
idimd that he could not give shape 
and coiK'^isteiicy. Yet ('owper de- 
clares (jlotliaiji to be a noble and beau- 
tiful poem. 

'J'm-: Ai THOK abimst seem 

biteiuh'd lor a sc(piel to MacFlcenoe 
and the Diinciad. Kot tliat it as- 
.'umes, lilo‘ Ihem. a faneiful vehicle 
h»r the >.ilire, but it umlertake'' the 
i.i-^hiijg of ])ei‘e.int aiitljors, and iv- 
tMgni-t‘4 as an enthroned 

l)o\ver t^^\ho•-'*, eni]<ire tlieuriteris 
liw'tih’: and eliere In* ad\«-rfb his 
nv, ji early life, and eh iieal destina- 
tion, he inejiiio!!- her a- the jj itroiiei's 
Jn>. ineiiii'- na<i rtMu-a i< 

Ills luliJi’e <-linreli j)j\h‘noent. 

'• JUit nnu. >\ln'n Duhn •.«. rears ah-fth* 
tin on.*, 

AVhfii lor*M\ her wich* ojujj;. 

uw ; 

U h'-n \vlt. ..I'lneed h\ laiw. > ‘an 
ashh*,' 

And hi-'ch h itJi licnomnee ui 

Piith*; \e. 

llred to the eliureh, and for the frown 
ileereed, 

Jh-e if known that 1 slnaihl h arn to 
read ; 

'riioufih tli.'it was notion ■ for rnv liietids, 

A\ho knew 

V liat mighty Dulru'S.; of it>*df e.iuM do, 

!•- this (> death to tliink ! — U this, the land 
isi'ie merit and r< w.ard went hand in liand ? 

"NViuTe heroes, parent dike, the poet \ie\v’d, 
j>s whom the^ *)aw their glerioti'. dei'ds lenew’d? 

liere poet-, true to honour, tuned their lays. 

And by fheir patron-, .-anetitled iheir praist* 

Is this the land where, on our Spenser’s longue, 
laiamourM of hi-. \ .»iee, Defteription hung i 
* hei't' don-on rigid tlrwvity beifuiled, 

■\Vhile Ile.'isDii through her eritii* tVnee-^ smih'd ? 

AVhere Isature li&tening .'■rood whilst Shakspearc play’d, 

And woiulerM at the work herself had marie 'i 
Js this the land wliere, mindful of her charge. 

And oiIi/;c high, fair l-'ieedoni walk’d at large 2 
’Where, iinding in our laws a «!uro defonec, 

She inoi'k'd at all restniiiUs, but tliuse of sense ? 

Where, Health and Honour trooping by her side. 

She spreads her sacred empire far and wide ; 

Pointed the way, AHlictian to iieguile. 

And bade the face of Sorrow^ wear a stnile-— 

Hade those who dare obr\v the generous call 
Hnjoy her blessings, which God meant for all 2 
Js this the land whore, in some tyrant’s reign^ 

"When a w'cak, wicked, ministerial trmn, 

Tlie tools of power, the slaves of interest, planned 
Their country’s ruin, and with bribes unmami'd 


Never design’d mo for a working priest. 
Hut ho]>ed 1 should have been a dean at 
least,’" icc. 

The writer.? more fonnally and re- 
gularly attacked, are Smollett, Mur- 
j*hy, Shebbeare, Gutliric, and one 
Kidgell, who contrived to cum hliame, 
ill exjiosiiig to shame the printed but 
unptdjli<hcd fibseonity and blasphemy 
of Wilkes. Juhn.son gets a good w ord 
as a &tate-]}Ciisioner, Francis, tho 
translator of IJorace, for diiJiiess 
a)»parently, and Mason, and even 
Gmy, aro signalized, 
as ariifieial rhymesters! 'i'he general 
tenor of I he poem coinphiins that in 
th“se days Irao learning, genius, and 
tiie honesty of anthor-hip are of no 
a -rrunir ; w hiJ'it the political protii- 
gaey of the pen ensures fiivour and 
pay. The lir-t hundred lines forcibly 
ex]»rcss the inspiring iiylignatioii pro- 
].{*! to the .-ubject, and sonie of tliein 
are .-till oeca.-ii>nally iiuoted; but how 
IiH ‘ri-a* ;di to corresponding ^trains lu 
Diydeii and Tojie I They Avere poets 
iiideeii — lie w a< not a ]K>ct. He has 
not laucy or iiuaginatioii — tluT had 
both— tiiey were coiwnimnate masters 
in t la ir at 1 . he was but a bold bungler 
alter all. in take the best pus- 
t-ag«‘ in Till. Au iaon. 
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Those wretches, who ordain'd in Freedom’s cause. 

Clave up our libcrlh'S, and sold our laws ; 

AVhen 1*0 wer was tiiught by Meanness wlicrc to go. 

Nor dared to love the virtue of a foe; 

AVhen, lihe a lep'rous plague, from the foul head 
To the foul heart her sore^ Oorniption f.pread. 

Her iron arm when ste:n Oppression rear’d, 

And A’irtue, from her broad base shaken, fear’d 
The scourge of A'iee ; A\hen, impotent and vain. 

Poor Freedom bow’d the neek to Slavery’s chain ? 

Is this the land, where, in those worst of times, 

The hardy pool raised his honi'st rhymes 
To dread rebuke, and bade Ck ntrolmout speak 
In guilty blush(‘> on the villain’s cheek ; 

Bade Power turn ])ale, kept mighty rogues in .awe, 

And made them fear the Mu‘.e, who ftar'd not law ? 

“ Jlow do 1 laugii, when men of narrow soals, 

AVliom folly guides, and prejudice «'ontroK ; 

AVho, one dull drowsy track of business trod, 

AVorship their Mammon, and iieglc<.t their Clod; 

AA’ho, breathing by one musty ict of rules, 

Dote from their birth, and aie b\ .sxstem 
AVho, form’d to dulness from tluir ^ery youth, 

L♦(^s of the day prefer to CJespi 1-trulh ; 

Pick up their little knowledg** from Reviews, 

And lay out all their stoc^k of faith in nous ; 

How do I laugh, when <Tc.ature^ form’tl like tlie«!c, 

AVhom Rea-'^nn scorns, and I ^i^ouId Mush to phase, 

Rail at all liberal arts, deem viTse a crime, 

And hold not truth as truth, if told in rhyme ? '* 


Those arc commemlahle aorsc?*, but 
they arc not the verses of a trno poet. 
For iiitotaiico, when he will [»nuse the 
p'eatost i»<>ets — 

Is this the land, where, on our Sp'en- 
ser’s tonouc, 

I'namour’il of his voice, Des(Ti]>(ion 
hung ” — 

the intention is good, .and there is 
some love in the singling out of the 
name ; but Description is almost the 
lowest, not the highe.st praise of Speii- 
fr:er. The language too is mean and 
trite, not that of one who is “ injtam^ 
mntus (more' of the sacred poet whom 
ho praises. How differently docs 
Lucretius praise Kpicurns ! The 
words blaze as he names him. How 
differently does Pofic or Gray praise 
Diyden! Kven in Churchill’s few 
words there is the awkward and 
heavy tautology — tongue and voice. 
It is more like the tribute of duty 
tlian sensibility, Tlic well-known 
distich on Shakspcarc is rather good 
— it utters with a vigorous turn the 
general sentiment, the nation's won- 
0^ of its own idol. Bu^ compare 
Onij, who also brings ^Nature and 


Sbak'tpouro togetln r ; (u* j*eo him 
.‘•)>calvii)g t'f Drydoi <*r Milt<in, smd 
you see how a poet ?pcakN »>(’ n jtoet — 
tlirilled with reculleciioiLN— n^ileetiiig, 
not merely connneiuoratiiig, the pow tr. 
Indeed, we de^igll to have a tVw (i*er- 
ha])'> twenty) jutides entitled Poets 
Ml J’oet:;— in which we .shall collect 
diioiiologically th(‘ praises of the bro- 
therhood by the brotherhood. la the 
mean time we do believe that the c»uc 
main thing which you miss in ( ’hureliill 
is the true poetical toueli and temiuar 
of the spirit. Ho is, as far a.s he .s»ic- 
cccds, a sort of Inferior Junius in verso 
— sinewy, keen— with a good, ready 
use of .strong, plain JCnglisli ; ]>ut lie 
has no rapture. His fire is volcanic, 
not solar. Yet no light praise it is, 
that ho rejects frivolous ornament, 
and trusts to the strength of the 
thought, and of the good or ill within. 
But besides the disparity — which is 
great — of strength, of intellectual 
rank— this draws an insuperable dif- 
ference in kind between him and Fopo 
or Diyden, that they arc essentially 
poets. The gift of song is on their lips. 
If they turn Satirists, they bring the 
power to another than its wonted and 
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luitive vocation. But Cliurcliill ob 
Ijiins the power only in patirizhig. 
As lago says-*- 

Fur 1 am nothing if not critical.’* 

Is thi.s merely a repetition (»f Jnve- 
nars “ facit iiulhjndtio versus'" ren- 
dered ill prose, “‘liulignatiou makes 
w/c a poet,” ’wlio am not a poet by 
nature ? In the first place, .Tinenal 
]»n)digi»'Usly traiiM'cuds (’hurchill in 
intellectual .'ttn ngth ; and in the ^c- 
coiid, Juvenal has far more of essen- 
tial poetry, although hidden in just 
% itnperation, and in the iinpf»sed 
^\orldliness of his matter. But nc 
must pull up. 

I’ho i-o-called Kpistle ro IIo- 
cjAiiTii” is, after the wont of ( hurch- 
ill, a bhaijclc-s, midigefted perforin - 

mice. It is mdliing in tl)<‘ likeness of 
an epistle ; but for three hundred lines 
a waiuh'ring, lumbering rhap'^ody, 
a(ldre^>ed to lU'bndy, >>i>i<h, after 
abusing right and left, suddenly turns 
to Hogarth, whom it introduces by 


summoning him to stand forth at the 
bar in the Court of Conscience, an ex- 
emplar of inir|intie.s -worse than could 
have been believed of humanity, were 
he not there to sustain the character, 
and authenticate the rightful delinea- 
tion. Thencefonrards obstreperously 
railing on, overwhelming the great 
painter with exaggerated reproaches 
for envy that persecuted all -worth, 
for untired self- laudation, for painting 
liis unfortunate Sif/ismu^ta ; and oh ! 
shame of song ! for the advancing in- 
firmities of old- age. The merits of 
Hogarth, as a master of comic paint- 
ing, are acknowledged in lines that 
have been often quoted, and are of 
very moderate merit— not W’orlh a 
ru.‘'h. ‘‘ The description of Ms age 

and iiirirmUies,” as Garrick said at 
tlie time, “ is too shocking and bar- 
barous.” It nauseates the soul ; and 
unmasks hi the Satirist the rancorous^ 
and malignant hustility which as- 
>umes tht‘ 
dignatiou. 


** Hogarth! stand forth. — Nay, hang not thus aloof — 
Now, Candor I no>% thou shall receive such proof, 

Such damning proof, that hencofortli thou shalt fear 
To tax ni> wrath, and own my conduct clear— 

Hogarth f stand forth— F dare thee to bo trj'd 
In that great court \vh<‘re Cuiiscioneo must proride ; 

At that iuost solemn bar hold up thy hand; 

Think before whom, on nliat account, you stand — 
Speak, but consider n ell— from first to last 
Rewov thy life, >><igh evVy action pa.st — 

Nay, you .shall have no reason to complain— 

Take longer time, and view them o’er again — 

(.’aust tlmu remember from thy carlie.st youth, 

And, as thy God must judge thee, speak the truth ; 

A single instance where, self laid aside, ^ 

And justice taking place of fear and pride, 

Thou with an espial eye did'st genius view, 

And give to merit what was merit's due ? 

<jGniiiH and merit are a sure offence. 

And thy soul sickens at the name of sense. 

Is any one so foolish to succeed ? 

On Envy’s altar he is doom d to bleed ; 

Hogarth, a guilty pleasure in his ey es. 

The place of executioner supplies : 

Seo how he glotes, enjoys the sacred feast, 

And proves himself by cruelty a priest. 

** Whilst the weak artist, to thy nhims a slave. 

Would bury all those powVs which Nature gave; 

Would suffer black concealment to obscure 
Those rays thy jealousy could not endure ; 

To feed thy vanity would rust unknown, 

And to secure thy credit blast his own. 

In Hogarth he was sure to find a friend 
He could not fear, and therefore might commend : 
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But when his spirit, rous*cl by honest shame. 

Shook off that lethargy, and soar'd to fame ; 

When, with tho pride of man, resolv'd and strong*,^ 

He scorn'd those fuiirs which did his honour wrong, 
Aud, on himself determin'd to rely, 

Brought forth his Uihours to the public eye. 

No friend in thee could sucli a rebel know; 

He had desert, and Hogarth w’as his foe. 

Souls of a tim'rous cast, of petty name 
In Envy's court, not yet quite dead to i>bame. 

May some remor^e, some qualms of conscience feel. 

And suffer honour to abate their ^eal ; 

> But tho man truly aud completely great 
Allows no rule of action but his hate ; 

Thro' ev'ry bar he bravely breaks his way. 

Passion his principle, and parts his prey. 

Modiuins in vjcc and virtue speak a mind 
Within the pale of temperance <*onfin'd j 
The daring spirit scs'rns her narrow Kchuines, 

And, goi>d or bad, is always in extr('int?s. 

“ Man's practice duly weigh'd, thro* e\ 'ry age 
On the same plan hulh Knv\ fiu-iuM her rage, 

’(jainst those whom fortune hath our rivals made. 

In way of science and in way of trade : 

Stung with mean joalnu^y she arms lu‘r spite, 

Pirst works, th^n view > tiieir ruin with delight. 

Our Hogarth bore a grand impro^er shines, 

And noldy <ui the gen’ral jdan refun*-.: 

He like liiinself o’<*rlc*!ips tiu* .y*r\il.> bound ; 

Worth is his mark, whoro\er \v<»rlh is found; 

Should painters onl\ bis t wrath sufticc i 
GtMiius in ev'ry walk is lawful pri/e ; 

'Tis a gross iosult to bis o'ergrown state; 
llis love to merit is to feel bis bate. 

When >Vilkes, our countryman, our common friend. 
Arose, his king, his country, to delend; 

W'lien tools of powV he bar'd to jmiiHc \i('W, 

And from their Indes tho sneaking cowards drew'; 

When Rancour Rmitd it far bo>ond h(*r rcacli 
To soil his lionour and Jiis truth imjieach ; 

W'hat could induce liiee, at a time and place 
Where manly foes had blush'd to ‘•liow their face. 

To make that elVort which iiuiot damn thy name. 

And sink thee deep, di*ep, in lli^ grave wdth shame? 
l)id virtue move thee 'i No ; 'twas piidc, rank pride^ 
And if thou had’st not done it thou had’st d\*d. 

Malice, (who, disappointed of her einl. 

Whether to work the bane of foe or friend. 

Preys on bersidf, and driven to the stake. 

Gives virtue that revenge she scorns to take,) 

Had kill’ll thee, toU'ring on life's utmost verge. 

Had Wilkes and Liberty escap'd thy scourge. 

“ When that Great Charter, which our fathers bought 
With their best blood, was into question brought ; 

When, big with ruin, o'er each English head 
Vile slav’ry hung suspended by a thread ; 

When Liberty, all trembling and aghast. 

Fear’d for the future, knowing what was past ; 

When ev'ry breast was cbill’d with deep despair. 

Till reason pointed out that Pratt was there; 

Lurking most ruffian- like behind a screen. 

So plac'd all things to see, himself unseen. 
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Virtue^ with duo contempt, saw Hogarth stand, 

Tho murderous pencil in his palsied hand. 

What was tho cause of Liberty to him. 

Or what was Honour ? let them sink or swim. 

So lie may gratify without control 
Thu mean resentment of his selfish soul; 

Let freedom perish, if, tol^rcedom true. 

In tin* sarne ruin Wilkes may perish too. 

Willi all the symptoms of assur'd decay, 

Witli ago and sickiiess pinch'd and worn away, 

Palo fjuiv’ring lips, lank cheeks, and falt'riag tongue. 

The spirits out of tunc, the nerves unstrung, 

Tho hod\ shri veil'd up, thy dim eyes sunk 
Within tiiuir sockcU deep, thy weak liams shrunk. 

The body's unable to sustain, 

The stream of life searec trembling thro* the vein, 
iMoro tlian lialf-kilfd by honest truths, which fell 
'rijro’ thy oiMi i'ault from men who wish'd thuo well, 

(\'iiist thou, ev'n thus, thy thouglits to vengeance give. 

And, dead to all things cLo, to malice live ? 

Hence, l>oturd ! to thy clwset ; .shut thee in ; 
l>y deep repentance wa.sli awa\ thy sin; 

Iroin liaunts of men to fcliann* and .*iorrow fly, 

And, »ni the \orgc of death, learn how to die.** 

Wli:it AMIS Ilog-irlb's nn]»ardonaMe cutting .*-’tylc of IMr Charles Pylade.s 
iinV Nature had loilg'-d the unloNtdy and Mr duhii Orestes?. They liked 
soul td* duck 'WilUcN in an unlovely one aiiolher, and ran the scent, strong 

and ludicrous pci>t>n, w Inch tin* wick- as a trail of rancid fish-guts, of tho 

ed aiul inimitable jicncil of llogartli same jdoasuros — lint let not such 

had made a lillle uiiIo\elier j-erliaps, hunting in couples profane the name 

and a little more ludicrous. IJoruec of friendship. 

Walpole fcpokc in his n-ual clear- 

Vor riu*, who warm and zealous for m} friend, 
la spite of railing tliorsaiuL, will coinuipiul, 

And, no warm and zi'alous 'gaiii.st my ft>es, 

S'pho ol* eomnn v ling tIi.)U''and-', wdll oppose — 

1 ihire thy w'-orst, with seorn behold th\ rage ; 

Hut with an eie of pity vieiv thy age — 

Tl»v feeble age ! in whieli, a.-> in a glas:>, 

>V e se<* how* Jiieii to (liftSolulion pa.-'S. 

Thou AM’otehed being ! wiiom, on reason’s plan, 

!So cluing d, .so lost, J eainiot tall a man — 

What could jn r.'.uade thee at this time of life, 

To launch afresh into the sea of strife ? * 

Letter for tlioe, scarce crawling on the earth. 

Almost ns uiiieh a child as at tby birth ; 

To ha\ e resign'd in peace thy parting breath. 

And sunk uiniotic'd in the arms of death. 

Wily would tliy gray, gray hairs resell tnient brave. 

Thus to go down with .sorrow* to tho grave ? 

Kow*, by my soul ! it makes me blush to know 
My spirit could descend to such a foe ; 

Whatever cause tho vengeanee might provoke ; 

It seems rank cowardice lo give the stroke. 

Sure *t is a curse which angry Fates impose 
To mortify man'.s arrogance, that those 
W'^ho Ve fashion'd of some bettor sort of clay 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 

‘What bitter pangs must humble Genius Jeel 
In their last hours, to view* a Swift and Steole ! 
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How must ill-boding horrors dll hor breast^ 

AVhen she beholds men mark’d above the rest 
For qualities most dear, plung’d from that height. 

And sunk, deep sunk, in second childhood s night ! 

Are men, indeed, such things ? and are the best 
hlore subject to this evil than the rest ^ 

To drivel out whole years' of idiot breath. 

And sit the monuments of living Death ! 

0 1 galling circumstance to human pride ! 

Abasing bought ! but not to bo deny'd. 

AVilh curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 

Preys on herself, and is destroy'd by thought. 

Constant attention wears the active mind, 
jBlots out her pow rs, and leaves a blank behind. 

-But let not youth, to insolence ally’d, 

In heat of blood, in full career of j>ride, 

Possess'd of genius, with unhallow'd rag© 

Mock the infirmities of rev Vend age : 

The greatest genius to this fate may bow ; 

Bcynolds in time may be like Hogarth now’.” 

One makes allowance, in reading, nutes before that JVraslcr of the 
for the inflamed temper of the times, rapier. 

for a judgment disturbed with i»er- Scotsmen as we are to the spine, it 
sonal anger, and for the self-coii- is possible that we may be incapiici- 
scioiisncss which, hardly separable tated by the .strength of our baek- 
from talent, stirs and sustains its bone fur perceiving tln^ miglity merit 
energies. But — Cburcliill demolish- of this iistonisliing satire. Steeped to 
ing Hogarth! It is startling — rather the lips in national i)rejudices in fa- 
melancholy — and very amusing. One vonr of Scotland, (not against Eng- 
comparea fame with famc—the tran- land — heaven forbid !) imbibed with 
sitory and the iinpcrisliable. The the first gulp of (ilenlivet that more 
wave, lashed into fury, that comes on, than three quarters of a century ago 
mountain-swollen, all rage, and froth, went gurgling down our filial throats 
and thunder, to dash itself into spray — inured to hunger from our teiider- 
against some Atlas of the Deci)-— some cst years — “ in life’s morning march 
huge brother of Time, wh.ose cheeks wlieii our spirits were young,” iguo- 
thc wings of the centuries caress, and rant of shoes, though haply not incx- 
of whose hand storma that distract pert of sulphur — to us, thus born and 
heaven and earth are but toys. thus bred, it may not be given to 

Of the “ Pju»riii:cY or RvMiNr,” behold w^ith our outward eyes, and 
Wilkes, before its publication, said he feel with our inward hearLs, the full 
“ was sure it would take, as it w as at glory of “ The Prophecy of Fa- 
once personal, poetical, and political.” mine.” Boswell, with an uneasy 
And take it did-— going off in thou- smirk, rather than a ghastly grin, 
sands, and tens of thousands. The said, “ It is indeed falsely applied to 
Whig coteries, of course, cried it up Scotland, but may on that account be 
to the skies ; and the established allowed a greater share of invention.” 
authorities declared that Pope must Jolmson in his heart loved Scotland, 
now bide his^diminished head. Such as all his jeers show ; and perhaps on 
nonsense Churchill swallowed ; for that account was, like ourselves, no 
he had tried to take it into his head fair judge of Churchill’s genius. “ I 
that Pope was a fool to him, and in called the fellow a blockhead at first 
his cups was wont to vent a wish —and I call him a blockhead still,*’ 
that little Alec were alive, that he comprehended all liis performances in 
might break his heart. That was the one general contempt. In later times, 
delusion of delirium. Inflated with Jeffrey has dismissed him with little 
vanity as he was, he must, when ceremony to find his place at the Third 
sober, hare known well he could not Table. Campbell, who, though a 
with his cudgel, readify th^gh he Whig, cared nothing about Churchill, 
flourished it, have lived for five mi- acknowledges having been amused by 
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the laughable extravagance of the ing over the first part of the poem— 
“ Propliecy.” And Lord Mahon says, about three hundred lines — as dull as 
“ that it may yet be read with all the ditchwatcr in the season of powheads 
admiration wliich the most vigorous —let us give you the cream, or mar- 
powci-s of verse and the most lively row, or pith of the famous “ Prophecy 
touches of wit can cam iu the cause of Famine,” before which Scotia, 
of slander and falsehood.” “ our auld rcspectit mither,” bowed 

Suppose, rough-and-ready Readers, down and fell, and was thought by 
that you judge for yourselves. You some to have given up the ghost, or 
have not a copy of Churchill— so pass- at least “ lined her dam.” 

** Two boys, whnac birth, beyond all question, springs 
From great and glorious tho’ forgotten kings, 

Shepherds of Scottish lineage, born and bred 
On the same bleak and barren mountain's head ; 

15y niggard Nature doom’d on the same rocks 
To spill out life, and starve themselves and flocks ; 

Fresh as the moniing which, enrob'd in mist. 

The mountain's top with usual dulness kiss'd, 

•loekey and Sawney, to their labours rose ; 

Soon elad I w'een where Nature needs no clothes, 

IVhcrc, from their youth inur’d to winter- skiess. 

Dress and her vain refinements they despise. 

** Jockey, who.^e manly high-bon’d checks to crown, 

>VitIi freckles spotted flam’d the golden down, 

AVith meikle art could on the bagpipes play, 

Fv’n from the rising to the setting day : 

Saw’ney as long without remote could bawl 
Home’s madrigals, and ditties from Fingal : 

Oft at his strains, all natural tho* rude, 

The Highland lass forgot her want of food ; 

And, ^^hil.st she scratch’d her lover into rest, 

Sunk pU'as’d, tho’ hungry, on her Sawney's breast. 

Far as the eye couUl reach no tree was seen. 

Earth, clad in rus.set, scorn'd tlia lively green : 

The plague of locusts they secure defy. 

For iu three hours a grasshoppi^r must die : 

No living tiling, whale ’er its food, feasts there. 

But the chameleon, w'iio can feast on air. 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew; 

No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo : 

No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear, 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here : 

Rebellion s spring, which thro' the country ran. 

Furnish'd with bitter draughts the steady dlau : 

No flow’rs embalm'd the air but one White Rose, 

Which on the tenth of June by instinct blows. 

By instinct blows at mom, and when the shades 
Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 

One, and but one, poor solitary cave. 

Too sparing of her favoura,.Nature gave ; 

That one alone (hard tax on Scottish pride !) ' 

Shelter at once for man and beast supply'd. 

Their snares without entangliug briers spreadt 
And i;histles. Arm'd against tho invader's head, 

Stood in clo|e ra^ks, all entr^ce to opp&se, 

Thistles ! now held more precious than the Rose. 

All creatures which, on Nature's earliest plan, 

" Were form'd to loathe an^ to be loath'd by man. 

Which ow'd their birth to spite, » 

Deadly to touch, ai^ hatoful to Bie right ; 



Oeaiturea^ Wbon admitted in the ai<k, 

Th^ii^ saivlpar aliunn*d, and rankled in tho dark, 

Found place within. Murkinp;“hcr noisome road 
With poison's trail, here crawl’d Ihe bloated toad ; 

There webs were spread of more than common sikO/ 

And half. starv’d spiders pi'ey’d ^ half-starv’d flies; 

In quest of food, efts strove in vSin to crawl ; 

Slugs, pinch’d with Jmngor, smeai’d the slimy wall : 

The cave around >\ith hissing serpents rung ; 

On the damp roof unhealthy \apour bung ; 

And Famine, by her childroii' always known. 

As proud as poor, here fix’d her naf ivt* tbrouc. ^ 

Here, for the sullen sky was overcjist. 

And Slimmer shrunk beneath a wintrx* blast, 

A native blast,” 1^•hi<5ll, arm'd witii ball and rain, 

IBeat unrelenting on tho naked swain, 

The b^ys 1*0?' shelter made : behind the sheep, 

Of), which those sliejihordit ev'ry day take keep, 

« crepM»n, with complainings rude, 
iture seem’d to call and bleat for food. 

“ Joch^t/. to thi*j cave !>y lompfst wo Vo confin'd. 

And within* ken our flocks, under the wind, 

Safe from tho pehing of this per’loius storm. 


Are laid among y<»n’ thistles, dry and warm, 

AThat, Sawney ! if by shepherd*,’ art we try 
To mock tho rigour of this cruel ^y ? 

* >Yhat if time some merry roumlolay ? 

AVell (lost thou sing, nor ill d<»th Jockey play. 

* Ah I Jockey, ill advisesfc tliou, I wis, 

Tq^ think songs aisnch a time us this ; 

a Sootier shell herbage ctown these barren rocks, 

“ISocmcr shall fleeces clothe these ragged docks, 

^Sooiicr shall want seize shephcnls of the south, 
forget to live from hand to mouth, 

'Tkid Sawney, out ofsea.son^ shall impart 
„Th6 songs of gladness* willi art aching heart.'. 

JocIm}/. Still hav 9 I known thee for a silly swain ; 

V Of things pac^ help what boots it to corap'l^n ? ' 

Notliing but mirth can conquer Forttme’s sjnte ; 

No sky is heavy if the heart bo light : 

'* ^afttynce is sorrow’s salve : what can’t be (Fpr!)d, 

So Ilonald rrg;lit'ti9’e^ds, most be endur’d. 

” ' ** Sa,wn9^ Full silly awafn, I wo|» » Jockey now; 
Jllow.didst th«\| bearwy Maggy’s falsehoMjd ? how, 

Wh^en with^A foreign loon siie stole away,. 

Didst tl^otl forswear thy pipe and shepKeireIJs lay ? 

'Where sw thy boast^ ’^sdom then, wh.^ 1 
Apply 'd these j^verbs .which you new a]^ly ? 

‘ , " Jockey, O she was boHny ! all the IfighlaDdaroQnd 
there a ri|al to my Maggy found ? 

" Mdrc prOeious (tiio* that precious is to all) 
b'ThiMBitlfh ral% med’eme which we Brimstone call, 
plenty so grateful to the nose, 

Which in I-knoar-not-what^ar country grow'S, 

Was Maggy* unto me : dear do I roe 
' so fljr shonld ever prove mitrne. t 

* WhethcT'^th pipe or w>iig^to charm thet ee 
'^Thro* aiQ the land did Jamie find a peer ? 

Curs’d b#1hat yiar by ev’i^ honest Scot, 
,4^^l4Jirtiieidiepherd8* kolcudar forgot, ^ 
^|^b 4 l^fhtfedyc«r,.wheo Jamie, hanl^ swain 1 
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Jamie, when our young lair4 discreetly Bo^ 

Was seiz’d, and^bang’d till he was defw, dead, dead. 

** Jockey, Full sorely may w-e all lament that day, 

3'or all >vero losers in the deadly fray ; 

Fi\ e brothers had 1 on the Scottish jjhiins, 

Wcdl dost thou know were none more hopeful swains ; 

Five brothers there I lost, in manhood’s pride. 

Two ill the field, and three on gibbets dy’d : 

Ah ! billy sx^ains ! to follow war's alarms ; 

Ah ! what bath shepherd’s life to do with arras ? 

“ Sawney. Mention it not — Tliero saw 1 strangers clad 
In all the honours of our rayish’d Plaid ; 

Saw the Ferrara, too, our nation’s pride, 

T’nwilling grace the awkwaid victor's side. 

There fell our choicest youth, and from that day 

Mote iie\ or Sawney tunc the merry 4ay ; 

lllesird those wliieh fell ! curs’d those which still survive ! 


To mourn Fifteen rciU‘W'‘d 

As our meinor3>- of our personal 
cxperionces about the period in Scot- 
hii'torv at wliicli the above scene 
is laid i'i extremely obscure, tvi* can- 
not take upon ourselves to speak 
mithoritatively of tlie of the 

jiieture. Put ( luuvhill, we grieve to 
say it, was a regular — a thorough 
(’ockney. The in>taiii a Cockney 
his mouth, or puts pen to 
pai'cr about J^eotland. he stands con- 
fe^'M'd. Here ('harle.Vs atteiujit at the 
JScotlisli dialect betrays tlie taint. Kot 
a .>iTig!e one of the words he chnek- 
lingly puts into the lips of Jockc}* and 
l?awiiey as elmracteristirally Scoto- 
Arcadiuih ever hoard or soon by 
the. brccchicss swain.s of that pastoral 
roalni. !Ne%er docs dn alien look so 
silly to the natives, be they wlio they 
may, as wTieii instructing them iu 
their ovn language, or mimicking the 
niceties and delicacies of its dialects. 
Th(*y pardonably think him little bet- 
tor than a fool *, nor does he mend the 
matter miicli by telling them that he 
is satirical and a wit. 

Considerable Jatitude in the artide 
of language, must^bc allowed te the 
poet, who presenis, to iis’^engagcd ia 
dialogue tATO natives of a ^ country 
' wher^ clothes and victuals ore nearly 
unknown. “ Hudo must they be in 
specchr— and iittle graced with the set 
phrase of peace.” Churchill was bound 
to have concci'^cd fot* them j,n utter- 
auco natural to their conditifip^ as 
Sbakspearc did for Caliban. But over 
and above the Cockneyisms commit- 
ted by him, he makes them, twaddle 
like middle-aged men in middle-sized 
towns, who had passed aU their nigto 


in I’orty-five.” 

in bkinkets, and all ‘tliolr, days ,in 
breeches, with as libei'aJ an alIow:anco 
of food as pariah paupers. 

" To mock the rigour of this cruel sky,’* 

“ In all the honours of our ravish’d 
plaid ” — 

'' rnwUling grace the aA\kward victor *s 
side,'’ 

have here no dramatic propriety we^ 
oj)ine-~aud show jtbe'slobberer.*- 
The Satirist betrays Hie same po- 
verty of invention in the sentiments 
as iu the language of the Swains. 
They illustrate no concealed.,cbarac« 
ter — they reveal no latent truth. ' 

Rcbellioii s spnng, wliich through the 
country i*an, - ’ 

Fnruifehed with' hitter dranghls 

steady elatt i ** - “ ' V 

and yet the swaiaei^ ave aversb 
war, and ^ 

**Ah4 swains ! to'^ follow war’a 

r .. 

AAl what hath shepherd’s life to do with 
, ' arms ? *’ ^ , 

And, at the same time, they talk of — 
** tb^Terrara, too, our natiopk pride.’* 

The dialogue is throughout M)solutely 
stupid. Y ou are not jnadc by it either 
to hate or despize nQr:ar» 

yon led to Ipgh at^t»em; but la^ 
down the satire a minute or twt),^ 
peevishly suspecOTg, that you .hatef 
been reading arrant donspnse* , > 

You take tip the ti'Mh again- j ^^ttHfe- 
being a Scotsman, ybn arer^o^apsr, 
not altogether quite so well j>i^sedv 
TO find that it suddenly waxes fetq;; 
something veiy iHce pofttiyi VwiieJ 
descHp^on uf the cave had mad^ ypitj 
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winco—whj, you knew not ; for no- 
thing the least like it ever existed in 
Scotland, or out of it ; and your high 
cheekbones had tingled. The repro- 


bate can write, you are forced to con- 
fess, while Christopher North holds 
up to yotir confusion the picture of 
Famine. 


" Thus plain’d the boys, when from her throne of turf 
With boils emboss’d, and overgrown with scurf. 

Vile humours, which, in life's corrupted well, 

Mix^d at the biflh, not abstinence could quell, 

Pale Famine rear’d the head ; her eager eyes. 

Where hunger ov’n to madness seem’d to rise. 

Speaking aloud her throes and pangs of heart, 

Strain’d to get loose, and feom their orbs to start. 

Her hollow cheeks were each a deep sunk cell, 

Where wretchedness and horror lov'd to dwell : 

With double rows of useless teeth supply’d. 

Her mouth from ear to oar extended wide. 

Which when, fur waht of food her entrails pin’d 
She op’d, and, cursing, swallow’d nought but wind : 

All shrivell’d w^s her skin ; and here and there, 

IVlaktng their way by force, her bones lay bare : 

Such dlthy sight to hide from human view 
O er her foul limbs a tatter’d plaid she threw. 

* Cease,* cry’d the goddess, ' cease, despairing swains ! 
And from 4 parent hear what Jove ordains. 

** ‘ Pent in this barren corner of the isle, 

W’herojpartial Fortune never deign’d to smile. 

Like Nature’s bastards, reaping for our share 
What was rejected by the lawful heir ; 

Unknown amongst the nations of the earth. 

Or only known to raise contempt and mirth ; 

Long free, because the race of Roman braves 
Thought it nut worth their while to make us slaves. 

Then into bondage by that nation brought 
Whose ruin we for ages vainly sought. 

Whom still with unslak'd hate wc view, and still, ' 

The pow’r of mischief lost, retain the will ; 

Consider’d as the refuse of mankind, 

A mass till the last moment left behind. 

Which frugal Nature doubted, as it lay. 

Whether to stamp with life or throw away ; 

Which, form’d in haste, was planted in this nook. 

But never enter’d in Creation’s book. 

Branded as traitors, who, for love of gold, 

Would sell their God, as once their king they sold ; ' 

Long hare we borne this mighty weight of ill. 

These vile injurious taunts, and bear them still ; 

But fimes of happier note are now at hand. 

And Uie full promisic' better land : 

There, like the sons of fer’el, having trode 
For the fix’d term of years ordain’d by God, 

A fcarreii desert, we shall seixe rich plains, 
where milk with honey flows, and plenty reigns : 

With some few natives join’d, some pliant few, " 

Who Worship int’rest, and our track pursue ; 

Tfiere shall we, tho’ the wretched people griaye, \ 
BavaM at large, nor ask the owners^eavo. 

^ tin, earth shall bring ^orth her increase ; 

For U3 the flocks shall wear a golden fleece ; 

Fat beeves shall j^eld’us dainties not our own. 

And the grape bleed a nectar yet unknown : 

For our advantage shall their harvests grow, 

^d Scotsmen reap what they disdaiuM to sow : 
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For us the sun ehall climb the eastern, hill ; 

For us the rain shall falb the dew distil : 

When to our wishes Nature cannot rise, 

Art shall be task’d to grant us fresh supplies; 

His brawny arm shall drudging Labour strain. 

And For our pleasure suffer dally pain : 

Trade shall for us exert her utmost pow’rs. 

Hers all the toil, and all the profit uure^ 

•> For us the oak shall from his native steep 
Descend, and fearless travel thro’ the deep ; 

Tfie sail of commerce, for our use unfurl’d. 

Shall waft the treiisures of each distant worl^ ; 

For us sublimer heights shall science reaph ; 

For us their statesmen plot, their churchmen preach : 

Their noblest Limbs of counsel we’ll disjoint, 

And, mocking, now ones of our own appoint : 

D«*v(iuring War, imprison’d in the north, 

Sliall at our call in horrid pomp break forth ; 

And when, his chariot wheels with thunder hung, 

J'Vll Discord braying with her brazen tongue, 

Death in the van, with Anger, Hate, and Fear, 

And L>(>solation stalking in the rear, 

RevtMige, by Justice guided, in his train, 

Ho drives impot'ous o’er the trembling plain, 

Shall at our bidding quit his lawful proy. 

And to meek, gentle, gen’rous Peace give way. 

** * Think not, my sons ! that this so blcss’d estate 
Stands at a distance on the roll of Fate ; 

Already big with hopes of future sway, 

Ev’n from this cave I scent my destin’d prey. 

’I'hink not that this dominion o’er a race, 

Whose former deeds sliall Time's last annals grace, 

In the rough face of peril must be sought. 

And with the lives of thousands dearly bought : 

No — ^fool’d by cunning, by that happy art 
W hich laughs to scorn the blund’ring hero’s heart, 

Into the snare shall our kind neighbours fall, 
open eyes, and fondly give us all.” 

Alongside of any one of the master- grounded or exaggerated as these 
pieces of Drydcii or ro])C, this, per- depreciations and antipathies are 
iiaps the most vigorous thing of likely to be, they usually spring out 
Cburc.liiirs, is seen to be a daub, ofsomcdocp-laidclementinthccha- 
YetCockneycounoisseurs still think it racter of those who entertain them, 
a fine picture. Wlieu fresh from the and have thus the vital warmth and 
easel, it was thus praised by a metro- strength that feed poetry, and an 
politan critic : — original truth of nature mixed np 

"You’ll own the great Churchill pos- amongst fallacies of opinion. Cari- 
sesses, I hope, catured representation is the proper 

More fancy than Cowley, more numbers vehicle. For Censure is then half 
than Pope ; disarmed, -when to her exception, 

More strength, too, than Dryden — for, This is not so,” the reply lies upon 

think on what's past, the face of the performance, l^either 

He has not only rivall’d, but beat them is it offered for true.” The hyperbole 
at last.” of the phrase covers the distortion of 

A hearty national prejudice is no bad the thinking. If we are to find fault 
foundation for a Poem. It implies with Churchill’s “ Prophecy of Fa- 
ono gi'cat requisite of success — a se- mine,” it must be upon some other 
cure large sympathy. Tliis trusted ground than the injustice or cruelty 
homo” animates the poet ; and a re- of the attack upon poor ScoUand, or 
ception, answering to the confidence, the hardness of the hits delivered, it 
awaits the work. Moreover, un- may be, by a fist gloved in iron. 
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Who grndges the attack? Not 
Sawney himself, if it is made in mas- 
terly stylo. A maguanimoos comba- 
tant, who has the true enthnsiasm of 
the fight, admires the skill of the 
stroke that threatens him with defeat 
or death. Spite, malice, aversion, 
enmity, are not ingratiating demon- 
strations. Far from it. Ill-will is 
naturally met with ill-will. But 
besides that which is unavoidably 
self-regarding in such a relation of 
parties, room is open for views of a 
more general feature, of a more gene- 
rous complexion. John Bull scowls 
at Sawney, and' makes months at his 
oatmeal diet, with lips to which the 
memory of his own roasts beef cleaves. 
The last-mentioned dish is not alto- 
gether unknown north of the Tweed. 
But John Bull knows not the tiiiiina- 
ginable fact, or knew it not, for the 
baiTicr is now widely broken down. 
Sawney has humour enough to be 
amused by the writhing ajtpreheiision 
of dry and lean fare which deforms 
the well-fed and jocund face of the 
bacon-bolter. 

There is in the description and 
Amabajan lament of the two gaunt and 
shivering young Arcadians, and in 
the cave of the tutelary Goddess, 
Famine, the intention at least of the 
picturesque and jioetical. The fault 
is, that the thing has no bringing out 
or completeness. It Ls incompusitc — 
as a jdan, unintelligible. Are the 
dramatis persotKs^ Sawno.y, Jockey, 
and the Goddess, with Sawney’s love, 
the whole population of Scotland? llo 
the two lads, and their sheep, and 
Faming occupy the same solo cave 
W'hich 13 aU the houses in Si^otland V 
Is it a comprehensive Allegory under 
the guise of a pastoral Idyl ? A ground 
is laid ; and it is easy to conceive that 
a Hogarth in verse, with his stored 
eje, and that hand mimic and crea- 
tive, which, by some unraistaken 
toncli of nature, sets upon capricious 
extravagance the known seal of truth, 
DUg^iiave finished a picture which ex- 
permeeitself would have half-believed 
ai spite of its conviction, that never 
h$d tfiere been such an hungered race, 
l^t such a Hogarth in verse was not 
CbmebiU. Upon the ground laid, a 
l^tireinigbt have been made out by 
soeb a "genius, exaggerated, witty, 
po«^cal-*^^8SiBg even to the pos- 


terity of the victims. But instead of 
crowded ideas, here are but three or 
four. This writing docs, in fact, not 
express thcnatioiial prejudices of South 
Britain against North Britain. It 
expresses the zeal of party and of a 
partizan. One can hordly exmeeive 
such an ignorance of Scoilaiid in Eng- 
land, as that a man of ability w ishing 
to traduce and ridicule the country, 
should sit down contented under such 
a paucity of mischievous information. 
He wTitcs niider one siiin»le. rule — 
negation. To deny food, to deny 
clothes, to deny houses, t«) demy suii- 
shiii<‘, grass, nWrs even, retiuires no 
mental elTort of any kind, and is the 
part of a diinee and an ignoramus. 
For any thing positive, tin* Se(»ieli 
arc proud, have high eheekbones, 
and love brimstone and rebellion. 
That is the jimoiiiit of the picture. 
Famine consoles the two hungry lails 
who mourn over the Fiftetui and the 
Forty-live, with prophesying the, in- 
vasion and comjiiest of Kngland by 
the Bute Administration — a glnrioua 
hope, a national redress, and a pri\ate 
filling of empty imrst^s and stomachs. 
C’hiirchiU was himself poverty-stricken 
in mind, during the eomjxtsirion <»f 
this blunder, to a d(‘gree thal ne\or 
befell any true ]>oet. 

All Knglisliman of this day must 
be puzzled to bring buck the time 
wlieii Scotland was so conqilelely a 
/e//vi incotjnita to her .‘‘i^ter, as that 
this rude and unlearintl laricatiiro 
could pas:s. Indued, he, hardly un- 
derstands the hate — he to wiiom prose 
and verse, from one great Inand, and 
poetry profiLsedly scattered like 
iloworB nil over the soil from another, 
have made hallowed the land of ro- 
mance, and of dreams more beauti- 
ful than romance, and for whom the 
words, “ Caledonia, stern and wild,” 
mean any thing but nipulsion. But 
one must remi'.mber, that poetry Avas 
at* the time at a low ebb, almost stag- 
nant in England, and that any thing 
that looked like an image was apro- 
digy. If Gray and Collins now and 
|bcn struck the lyre, they stood apart 
from the prevailing prosaic and com- 
mon-place tone of the times. An 
Englishman of to-day knows the 
name of Home by one of the most 
popular tragedies on his stage, if not 
one of the most vigorous, yet 
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amongst modern dramas, one of the 
most affecting; and he wonders when 
that name is introduced by ChurchiU 
fur the purpose of aggravating the 
contempt of Scotland, represented as 
a region Bceotian in wit, quite as 
much as by its atmosphere, lie un- 
derstands by M hat attraction Collins 
addresstsd to Home his “ Ode on the 
vSuperstitions of the Highlands.” Po- 
litical hatred, the dislike, the indig- 
nation which may have been widely 
enough ditl’iiscd through the nation, 
at the interloping of Scotchmen in the 
high i)hiees of power and emolument 
— tins as the sentiment in the na- 
tional bosom which gave a meaning 
to the poem, and found it a reception. 
Such a sentiment is not senipulous or 
critical — it is ]^a«sionate merely — and 
asks not tin* happinesses of humour, 
AN it, fancy, of tlui graphical and the 
eliarticteri^tic. It asks bitter ani- 
ino>ity, and vile vituperation, and is 
sati>lied. 

Tlie indi\ iduality of a nation is 
eiin(»ii<ly made up. The country 
NNliicli they inliabit makes a part of 
it, the most easily understood. Their 
manners, riisloins, and institutions 
make another ]>!Ut of it, mueh of 
nnIjIcIi is outward, ]»i«'tun'S(iue, and 
easily seen. 'J'heir hi.-'tory, that which 
thcN IniNe done, and that which they 
lifiNO eiulurod, makes a part. And 
Isistly, that w’liidi runs through all, 
ri.-cs out v»f all, animates all, their 
j)rol)er ])ersonality, their intellectual 
and moral charaeder, makes u part — 
and now you have the. Nvliole. We 
demand of the wTiler nnIio will, in 
earnc.-^t, ]>aint the i>eople, that he shall 
know all these things extensively, 
\ariously, lu’ofouiidly. And of the 
Satirist, who will hold up the nation 
to dislike and to laughter, that he 
too shall .show he knows them, their 
defects and their deformities, their 
crimes and their customs, their sins 
and their sorrow's, their sufferings 
and their absurdities, tbeii; mon- 
strosities and their misfortunes, God's 
curse or of their own consciences, that 
may have stricken their country and 
their condition, and starved the 
I)aupers in body and in soul. Such 
chastisement miglit be terrible, and 
not nndeserved. But to inflict it, was 
far beyond the powrer of poorChajles 
Churchill. 


** Waft me, some Muse, to Tweed’s en- 
chanting stream, 

Where all the little Loves and Graces 
dream ; 

Where, slowly winding, the dvJH waters 
creep, 

And seem themselves to own the power of 
deep; 

Where on the surface lead, like feaihers, 
swims ; 

There let me bathe my yet unhallow'd 
limbs, 

As once a Syrian bathed in Jordan's 
• flood ; 

Wash off my native stains, correct that 
blood 

Which mutinies at call of English pride. 
And, deaf to prudence, rolls a patriot 
tide.” 

Ay, much the better would he have 
been of a dip in the Tweed. He was 
a big, burly fellow; but, though no 
gieat swimmer, he would have found 
it buoyant after a debauch. His na- 
tive stain R, washed off, would, alas! 
have sadly discoloured the Angler’s 
Delight. AVorsethaH a hundred Sheep- 
washings. But at one gleam of the 
shoNvery bow', the waters would have 
resumed their lustre. He was the 
last man in the world ivho ought to 
have abused brimstone ; for his soul 
had the Itch. A wallow in the sweet 
mould — the pure mire of Cardronna 
Mains — on a dropping day, w'ould 
liave been of service to his body, 
bloated with foul blood. Smeared 
NN ith that sanative soil, he might have 
been born again — no more a leper. 

“ I remember well,” says Dr Kip- 
j)is, that he dressed bis younger son 
[the son of his wife — not of the mis- 
tress for whom he abandoned her] 
in a Scottish plaid, like a little High- 
lander, and carried him every where 
in that garb. The boy being asked 
by a gentleman with whom I w'as 
ill company, why he was clothed in 
sucli a manner, answered with great 
rivfxrity, — * Sir, my father hates the 
Scotch, and does it to plague them.' ” 
For a father to dress up his son in the 
garb of a people, despised and detest- 
ed with' perpetual scunner, seems- an 
odd demonstration either of party 
spite or of paternal fondness — about 
as sensible as, on the anniversary of 
his birth-day, in compliment to his 
mother, to have dressed him up like 
a monkey. 
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The Patriot Satirist ! The question 
inevitably obtrudes itself — what is the 
pointing of destiny, which singles out 
Ghorchiil for the indignant protector, 
in verse, of England's freedom and 
welfare? What calls his hand into 
the van of battle, with the strong 
lance of justice laid in rest, to tilt 
against the ill-defended breast of poor, 
proud, hungry, Jacobinical, place lov- 
ing, coin-attached and coin-attaching, 
muse-left, gibbet-favoured, tartau- 
clad, sulphur-scented, and thistle- 
growing Gotland ? The licro of liber- 
ty, the self-offered mart 3 T for the 
rights and the wrongs of a great people, 
should carry on liis front, one might 
suppose, some evidence of the over- 
mastering spirit which, like a ncccs- 
sity, finds him out, and throws him, 
as* if a lot-drawn champion, alone 
into the jaws and jeopardy of the war. 
It should be one, of whom, if you 
knew him yet obscure, you might* di- 
vine and say, “ This is his hour — his 
is the mind that consecrates its pos- 
sessor to a consecrated cause, that 
discriminates, cssentiall^'^ as the spirits 
of light are divided from the spirits of 
darkness, the lover of his country 
from the factions partizan, and from 
the seditious demagogue.” There 
should be a private life and character 


that but repeat themselves in the 
public ones, on a bolder and gigantic 
scale. Else how ready does tln^ 
apprehension rise, that the professed 
hostility to unjust men in power is no 
more than the reluctance of an ill- 
discii)Uned spirit, under the offence 
and constraint of institutions which 
set superiors over his head, and gall 
him by bridling an unruly will; — 
whilst the clamorous zeal for the ge- 
neral good is purely' the choice of the 
Staking gamester between red and 
black, and the prelVronce of the mil- 
lion-headed jiatroii t the choapenrr 
witli a few heads or ivith one. The 
two known traits, wl ch largely' com- 
prehend the private life of Churchill, 
do not prepossess one in his favour. 
He left his profession, tlu* churcli ; 
and he exchanged his wife, after many 
years’ cohabitation, for a mistress; 
two paramount desecrations iiuhapj>ily 
met. And the trumpet-call to the 
war- field of patriotism sings but uii- 
cheeringlv', when tlie blast is winded 
by the breath of Wilkes. 

When the shame of England burns 
in the heart of Cow'per, 3 'ou must be- 
lieve him; for through that heart 
i*olled the best of England’s blood. 
But Churchill ! Faugh ! 


^Bdinhuf^h : Printed bp BaUantpne and Hugiws^ PauP$ Work. 
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MONTESQUIEU. 


Montesquieu is beyond all doubt 
the founder Of the philosophy of his- 
tory. Ill many of its most important 
brauchca, lie has carried it to a degree 
of perfection which has uever since 
liecn surpassed. He first looked on 
human affairs with the eye of ])hUo- 
Sophie obseiTation ; he first sought to 
<l'scovcr the lasting causes which in- 
fluence the fate of mankind ; he first 
ti accd the general laM’s which in every 
age determine the rise or decline of 
nations. Some of his conclusions 
were hasty; many of his analogies 
fanciful ; but he first turned the hu- 
man mind in that direction. It is by 
repeatedly deviating into error that it 
can alone be discovered where truth 
really lies : there is an alchemy in the 
moral, not less than in the material 
w’orld, in which a vast amount of 
genius must be lost before it is dis- * 
covered tliat it has taken the wrong 
Allrcction. But in Montesquieu, 'bft- 
«ides such occasional and unavoidable 
aberrations, there is an invaluablOk 
treasure of profound views and origi- 
nal thought — of luminoQs observa- 
tion and deep reflection — of philoso- 
phic obsen^atlon and just generaliza- 
tion. His fame has been long esta- 
blished; it has become European; 
his sayings are quoted and repeated 
from one end of the world to the 
other; but to the greater part of 
English readers, lys gi'eatness is 
known rather fropa the distant echo 
of continental faine, than from any 
vox. XVIII. NO. CCCLX. 


practical acquaintance with the writ- 
ings from which it has arisen. 

Though Montesquieu, however, is 
the father of the philosophy of his- 
tory, it is due to Tacitus and Machia- 
vel to say, that he is not the author 
of political thought. In the first of 
these writers is to be found the most 
prdfound observations on the working 
of the human mind, whether in indi- 
viduals or bodies of men, that ever 
were formed by human sagacity : in 
the latter, a scries of remarks on Ro- 
man history, aud the corresponding 
events in the republics of modem 
Italy, which, in point of deep politiial 
wisdom and penetration, never were 
surpassed, l^rd Bacon, too, had in 
his Essays put forth many maxims 
of i>olitical truth, with that profound 
sagacity aud unerring wisdom by 
which his thoughts were so pre- 
eminently distinguished. But still 
these men, great as they were, and 
much as they added to the materials 
of the philosophy of history, con 
hardly be said to have mastered that 
philosophy itself. It was not their 
object to do so ; it did not belong to 
the age in which they lived to make 
any such attempt. They gave incom- 
parable observations upon detached 
points in human annals, but they 
did not take a general view of their 
toidenqy. They did not consider 
whence the world had come, or whi- 
ther it was going. They formed no 
connected system in regard to tho . 




•ir 

!i(U»^of human events. They saw 
^learljr Ikbo effects ef particular 
mires or sTstems of govemment at 
<^0 t^ae, bnt they did n 9 t reflect on 
the chain of tauscs wlu(^' first raised 
^ and afiberwards underm^fned Jt. 
Mistotle, the most powprlfhl intellccl. 
of the ancient world, was of the same 
calibre as a political obsert^w. Ivp 
considered only the effects oOhe vn- 
*Tions*foma of* government whioh Tie 
r ca,w- cstablitbcd around him. In that 
^vey he jyas admirable, bnt ho ueVer 
"Wdnt*Vftdit. Bossnet's Universal 
iliskn^i^ little more than a history of 
‘the Jaws;* he refcr-> everything to 
the direct and immedinte agency of 
Providence, irrespective of the freedom 
of tlie*^liuman ill. I^Iontesquicu fit &t 
fixed his ejes upon the lise, progress, 
and decay of nation**, as "vvoikcd out 
by the actions ol free agents. Tlic 
Chrandevr ei Decadence ties Remains 
is as original as the Prtncipia^ and 
lidd the fonudation of a science as 
sttblimc, and perhaps still more im- 
portant to man than the laws of the 
planetary bodies. 

Charles Sccondat, Baron de laBredo 
and Montesquieu, was bom at the 
chateau of La Brede, near Bourdcaux, 
on the 18th January 1681), TIic 
estate of La Bredo had been long In 
his family, which was a very ancient 
one ; it had been erected into a barony 
in favour of Jacob de Secondat, his 
great-great-grandfather, by Henry 
IV. The oificc of President of the 
Parliament (or Local Court of Jus- 
tice) of Bonrdcanx, had been acquir- 
ed by his family in consequence of the 
manriage of his father with the daugh- 
ter me first president of that tri- 
bunal. . Prom his earliest years young 
Montesquieu evinced remarkifblc rea- 
diness and vivacity of mind ; a cir- 
eamstance wtdeh determined hi<< fa- 
ther to breed him up to the magis- 
tracy,*^ as it was termed in France— 
s pimession midway, as It were, be- 
tween the career of arms peculiar to 
the noble, and the labours of the bar 
eemfined to persona of plebeian origin, 
and from which niany of the greatest 
men, and nearly all the distinguished 
Btatesmmi of France took their rise. 
Ubofnignlni entered with the charac- 
iMIlfi ardour of his disposition into 
tim s^ea suited for that destination ; 
■nd at tlie aiPB of twenty he had al- 
the materi^ of 


tlie Esprit des Lott, and nviUeed 
the characteristic turn of his mind for 
generalization, by an immense digest 
which he had made of the civil law. 
But theso dry, though important 
studies, did not exclusively occupy 
his mind ; ho carried on, at the same 
time, a great variety of otlier pur- 
suits. like all men of an active and 
intellectual turn of mind, his recrea- 
tion was found not in repose, bnt in 
change of occupation. Books of voy- 
ages and travels were collected, and 
read with avidity; he devoured 
rather than read Uio clabsical remains 
of 01*0000 and Boine. “ That anti- 
quity,*’ jsaid he, “ enchants me, and I 
am always leady to say with Pliny — 
You aie going to Athens ; uliow rc- 
8pC( t to liio godb.’* 

It wa^ iindoi thi** ftrling of devout 
gratitude to the mabter nunds of the 
ancient world, that he made his firat 
o«»sa’v in literature, w hieh c.ame out in a 
Mnall w'ork in the fonn of letter^, the 
object of whith w'as show, that the 
idolatry of J^tgau'^ did of it^df 
not merit itemal dainimtion. Pro- 
bably there are few good ClirKtiaiw, 
from rc^n<51on and T^}lot^on down- 
wards, w’ho will be of an oppofcite 
opinion. Even in that juvenue pro- 
duction are to be found liaces of the 
sound judgment, coriect taste, and 
general thought which characterised 
his later works. Bnt he was soon 
thrown into the prosier laboms of hia 
))rotesbion On the 24lh Fetaary 
1714, he was admitted into the par- 
liament of Bounleaux as a councillor ; 
and his paternal uncle, who held the 
president’s chair, having died two 
cars after, young l^lontcsquleu was, 
n the Iflth July 1716, appointed to 
that important office, though only 
twilty-scven years of age. Pro- 
bably being thrown thus early ia 
life into the discharge of onerous and 
important duties, had an important 
effect in producing that firmness and 
maturity of judgment by which hia 
mind was snoscqucntly dtstingoished. 
Some years aft^aras, be gave a 
convincing proof of his ^ess for the 
situation, in the vig(mr with which ho 
remonstrated, against tjie imposition 
of a fresh tax on wine, which had the 
effect of procttrinj4to removid at the 
time, thou|^ the i^ectsrities of go- 
vernment led to Ihi re-impo^ 
some years alter, mt hla ardo&t 
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itfixicl wfts not couflMcd to profosaionfl 
pnrsnits. He concmrcd in th» for- 
mation of an academy of sdeiiccg at 
Bonrdeanx, and read some papers 
in it on natural history ; and his at- 
tention being in this way turned to 
physieal science, he wrote and pnb- 
lished in the journals, a project for a 
“ Physical History of the Earth, An- 
cient and Modcrih'* 

But in no human being was more com- 
pictely oxomplided the fanioUH lino — 

** The proper study of maakiud is man.** 

Montcsquicn*s genius was essen- 
tially moral and political ; it was on 
man himself, not the material world 
with whicli lie waji surrounded, that 
his thoughts ivere fixed. This strong 
bent '>o()n appeared in hi'« writing.‘*. 
lie n(‘xt road at the aeadomv at 
Bourdeanx, a “ Life the Duke of 
Berwick,” and an ** I>«!ay on the 
Policy of the Komans in Beligion,” 
which w’as the basib ot the immortal 
work which he aflen^ards coinpoH*d 
on the rise and fall ol that extraordi- 
nary ptojilc. The<«e desiiltoiy CNsava 
gave no indication of the first consi- 
derable woik 'i>hich he ]mblishcd, 
^thieh was the fnnons Lt tires Per^ 
sanes. They appealed in 1721, when 
he was thirty-two years of age. Their 
succe'«s was* immeiiiate and prodigi- 
ous ; a certain indication in matters 
of thought, that they werenot destined 
to durable fame. They fell in ys ith the 
iileas and pa.ssion» of the time ; they 
>vere not before it ; thence their early 
jiopularity and ultimate oblivion. The 
w ork was published anonymously ; for 
the keen but delicate satire on French 
manners and vices which it contained, 
might have endangered the anther, 
and as it was he had no small diffi- 
culty, when it was knowm he was the 
writer, in escoiiing from it.s effects. 
Jt consists ill a series of letters from 
an imaginary character, Tsbeck, a 
I'ersian traveller, detailing the vices, 
manners, and customs of the French 
metropolis. The ingenuity, sarcasm, 
and truth, which that once celebrated 
production contains, ihnst not make 
us shut our eyes to its faring de- 
fects ; the vices of the^ age, as they 
mainly contributed to its early j)opn- 
laiify, have been ths^diief cause of 
its subsequent de<ffino. It contains 
many passages improperly warm and 
volpptttous, and some which, under 


the mask of attacks on the ^ekuit^ 
had the appearance, at least, of being 
levelled at religion itSclf. Ho woiky. 
at that period, could attract atten- 
tion in tVance which was not dkh 
figured by these blemishes. Ev^k 
the great mind of Montesquieu, in its' 
first essay before the public, did not 
* escape the contagion of the ago. * 

But, erelong, the genius of this pro- 
found thinker was devoted to more 
con^niai and wortlfy objects. In 
1 726; lie sold his office of piigploent of 
the pailiamcnt of Bourdcanx, partly 
in onler to escape from the toHa 'of 
legal pursuit and jndirial business, 
which, in that mercantile and rising 
community, was attended with great 
labour ; partly in order to be enabled 
to travel, and study the institutions 
and cbnrarder ol different nations — a 
imiNuit of which he w'as pa<!sionately 
fond, and w hich, w'ithont doubt, had 
a powerful effect in giving him that vast 
command of detached fact«im]x>Utica] 
science, and that liberal a icw of insti- 
tutions, habit«, and manners, differing 
in S(»me degree from his own, by 
which l»i<? philosophical writings aro 
so emhiLntly di'ctipgiushcd. Here, as 
in the biography of almost all other 
really great men, it is found, that 
some cimim ■stances apparently trivial 
or accidcutal have given a permanent 
bent to their mind; have stored it 
with the appropriate know ledge, anil 
turned it, os it w-cre, into the Plotted 
sphere* , and contributed to form the 
mattfjr in which original thought was 
formed, and new' truth communicated 
by Frovidence to mankind. In the 
(oinrsc of his travels,*' which lasted 
several years, he visited successive^ 
Austria,* Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, 
the Bhine, Flanders, Ilolland, and 
England— in the latter of which ho 
lived two years. sDuring these varied 
travels, he made notes on aU the 
countries which ho visited, whidi 
contributed largely to the great stock 
of political information which ho pos- 
sessed. These notes are still extant ; 
but, unfortunately, not in such a state 
of maturity as to admit of publication. 

On his return to France, which 
took place in 1732, he retired to his 
native chateau of La Erode, and com- 
menced in good earnest the mat 
business of qis life. The finit of bis 
studies and reflcclions appeared ia 
the Gimik&mdmfW aur Us (Mm da 
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la Grande\tr et de la Decadfoee da 
jRomoms, wUich was published in 1732. 
Q’reat and original as this work — the 
most perfect of all his compositions— 
was, it did not gi^e vent to the whole 
ideas which fill^ his capacious mind. 
Borne, great as it was, was but a 
sii^le state ; it was the comparison 
with other states, the development 
of the general principles which run 
through the jurisprudence and insti- 
tutions of all nations^ which occupied 
bis thoughts. The success which 
attended his essay on the institutions 
and progress of a single people, en- 
*cottraged him to enlarge liis riews 
and extend his labours. lie came to 
embrace the whole known world, civi- 
lized and uncivilized, in his plan ; and 
after fourteen years of assiduous la- 
bours and toil, the immortal Spirit 
of Laws*’ appeared. 

The history of MontcsqnienV mind, 
daring the progress of this great 
work, is singularly curious and inte- 
resting. At times he wrote to his 
friends that his great work advanced 
h pas de gcant at others, he u as 
depressed by the slow progress uhich 
it made, and overwhelmed by the 
prodigious mass of materials which 
required to be worked into its com- 
position. So distrustful wa^ lie of its 
success, even after the vast labour he 
bad employed in its composition, that 
be sent his manuscript before publi- 
cation to a friend on whose Judgment 
he could rely — Hel\ otitis. That 

firiend, notwithstanding all his pene- 
tration, was so mistaken in his reck- 
oning, that he conceived the most 
serious disquiethdo as to the ruin of 
Montesquieu's reputation by the 
3 )abUcation of such a work, Such 
was his alarm that he did not venture 
to write to the author on the subject, 
but gave the manuscript to another 
*critlG, Saurin, the author of a work 
entitled Spartacus^ long since ex- 
tinct, who passed the same judgment 
npon it. Both concurred in thinking 
that the reputation of Montesqnieu 
would be entirely rumed by the pub- 
lication of the ntw manuscript ; the 
brilliant author of the scml-volup- 
jtnoilS, semi-infidel LeUres Per&anes^ 
t^d sink into a mere Legist, a dull 
cemmmitator pnpaadocts and statutes, 


if ho publisliccl the Ksprit da htnr. 
**That/' said Helvotios, **is what 
afflicts me for him, and for humanity, 
which he was so well mialificd to have 
served. *’ It was agreed between thorn 
that Helvctitts should write to Mon- 
tcsqnieu to i^ive him an account of 
their joiut opinion, that he should not 
give the work to the world in its pre- 
sent state. Saurin, with some reason, 
was afraid that Montesquieu would 
be hurt at their communication ; but 
llclvctiiis wrote to him — “Bo not 
uneasy ; he is not hurt at our advice ; 
lie loves frankness in his friends. He 
is willing to bear with discussions, 
but anaivers only by sallies, and rarely 
changes his opinions. 1 ha\o not 
given him ours from any idea that ho 
would either change his conduct or 
modify his precoiirelvcd ideas, but 
from a sense of the duty, of siiKcrity, 
cost what it w ill, with friends. When 
the light of truth shall have dispelled 
the illusions of self io\c, he will at 
least not be able to reproach us with 
having been less indulgent than the 
public.” 

Montesquieu, however, was not 
discouraged. He sent hU manuscript 
to the i)ress with haidly auy altera- 
twii, aud took for his motto, Vrokm 
sine mntie ftra/am:* in allusion to 
the origiii«ility of his conception, and 
the total w ant of any previous model 
on whitli it had been formed. The 
work appealed in the mouth of July 
1748 ; and its siicce‘>s, so far as the 
sale w'ont, was prodigious. Before 
two years had elapsed, it had gone 
through tweiity-t>vo editions, aud been 
translated into most of the European 
languages. This early success, rare 
in works of profound and original 
thought, showed, that though It 
was in advance of the age, it was 
but a little in ndraneq; and that it 
had struck a key which was ready 
to vibrate in the national mind. 
Like all distinguished works, if it was 
much re.ad and admired by some, it 
was as keenly criticized and ent to 
pieces by others. Madame de Dcf- 
tand said it was not the JSgprit des 
Loix ho had wTitten, but JStqirit $ur 
les Loix, This expression made n 
great noise ; it had a certain degree 
of truth, just enottghi when coupled 


* An offiiprlng created wHhoul t mother. 
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with epigrammaticbrevity, to make the 
fortune of the sayer. Encouraged by 
its success, the enemies of original 
genius, ever ready to assail it, united 
their forces, and hlontcsquien was 
soon the object of repeated and en- 
venomed attacks. It was said, that 
to establish certain favourite theories, 
he availed himself of the testimony of 
travellers obscure and of doubtful 
credit ; that he leapt too rapidly from 
particulars to general conclusions; 
that he ascribed to the influence of 
climate and physical laws what was 
in fact the result of moral or political 
causes; that he had split“^the same 
subject into small chai)t^S^s, so con- 
fuscidly arranged that there was no 
order or system in the work ; that it 
wvis still ilicomplete, and wanted the 
ina.^ter-hand which was to put it toge- 
ther; and that it resembled the detach- 
ed i»ieccs of a mosaic iiavement, each 
(if which is fair or brilliant in itself, but 
which have no meaning or expression 
till disposed by tlic taste and skill of 
the artist. I’hcre was some truth in 
all these criticisms; it is rare that it 
is other u ise with the n'proachcs made 
against a work of original thought. 
Envy gcuicrally discovers a blot to 
hit. Malignity is seldom at a loss 
for some blemish to point out. It is 
by exaggerating slight defects, and 
preserving silence on great merits, 
that literary jealousy ever tries to 
work out its wretclicd spite. The 
wisdom of an author is not to re- 
sent or overlook, but in silence to 
pi-ofit by such sallies ; converting 
thus the industry aud envy of his 
enemies into a source of advantage 
to himself. 

I^Iontcsquien, in pursuance of these 
principles, passed over in silence the 
malignant attacks of a herd of critics, 
whose works are now buried in the 
cbarnel-boiiso of time, but who strove 
with all the fury of envy and disap- 
pointment to extinguish his rising fa me. 
When pressed by some of his friends 
to answer some of these attacks, he 
replied— “ It is unnecessary ; I am 
Bufllcientlv avenged on some by the 
neglect of the public, on others by its 
ludignatioii.'* The only instance in 
wiiich lie deviated Abm this wise reso- 
lution was in replybg^ to the attacks 
of an anonymous critic, who, in a 
journal entitled the Nouvellee Eedeti* 
bad represented him as an 


atheist. ^ In tils l^ttres Persetnes^ 
thou^ he had never assailed the great 
principles of his religion, be bad, in 
his sallies against the Jesuits, gone 
far to warrant the belief that he was 
inclined to do so; and hadalreadydone 
enough in the estimation of the tyran- 
nical and bigoted ecclesiastics who 
at that period rnlcd the Church of 
France, to warrant his being included 
in the class of infldel writers. But 
Iiis mind, chastened by years, en- 
lightened by travelling and reflection, 
had come to cast off‘ these prejudices 
of his age and country, 'the necessaiy 
result of the Komish tyranny by w^hich 
it had been oppressed, but unworthy 
of an intellect of such grasp and can- 
dour. In the Protestant countries of 
Europe, particularly Ilollaud and 
England, he had seen the working of 
Christianity detached from the rigid 
despotism "by which the Church of 
Home fetters belief, and the w'cll- 
conccived appliances by which it sti- 
mulates imagination, and opens a 
refuge for fniilty. Impressed with 
the new ideas thus awakened in his 
mind, he had in his Esprit des Loix 
pronounced a studious and sincere 
eulogium on Christianity ; recom- 
mending it, not only as the most 
perfect of all systems* of religious be- 
lief, but as tlic only secure basis of 
social order and improvement. It 
was material to coirect the impres- 
sion, j)artly just, partly erroneous, 
which his earlier and more indiscreet 
writings had produced ; and with this 
view lie wrote and published his i>e- 
fenae dc V Esprit ties Tjjix, This little 
piece is a model of just and caUldid 
i-easoning, accompanied with a refined 
and delicate vein of ridicule, which 
disarmed opposition without giving 
ground for resentment. He congra- 
tulated himself on the fine satire with 
which he had overthrown his enemies. 
— “ What pleases me in my Defence, 
is not so much,'* said he, to have 
floored the EccMastics, as to have 
let them fall so gently.” Posterity 
will find a more finable charm in 
tiiis little prodnetion ; it is, that the 
author in it has nnconsctously painted 
himself. His contemporaries have 
recorded, that in reading it they could 
bdieve they heard the writer speak ; 
and this proves that his talents In 
had been equal to those 
he dbpbyedb writing>--4koomb 
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▼ery wo in persona of tbe highest 
class in literature. 

Tbe fame of Montesquieu, great as it 
was in bisowu country, was cveu great- 
er in foreign ones. In Great Britain 
in particular, the Esprit des Lou early 
acquired a prodigious reputation. It 
was read and admired by all persons 
of thought and education. This was 
partly the consequence of England 
being so much in advance of France 
in the career of liberty — alike iu mat- 
ters civil and ccclcsiabtical. The new 
ideas, hardy thoughts, and original 
conceptions of the great work met 
with a ready reception, and cordial 
admiration, in the laud of freedom 
and the liefonnation — in the country 
where meditation had so long been 
turned to political subjects, contempla- 
tion to religious truth. But another 
cause of la&ting induence also contri- 
buted tt> the same <‘f!e(t. Original 
^enlua is more readily and will- 
ingly admired iu foreigu states than 
its own : a prophet has no lionour iu 
his own country, lie interferes too 
much 'v\ith exlstlug indueuces or repu- 
tations. U’o foreiguc*rs 9 he is more 
remote — more like a dead man. Hu- 


man vanity is le&b huit by Ids eleva- 
tion. 

The latter yeai’s of MuntObquicu's 
life were spent almost entirely in 
retirement ut his ]jHtcrnal chateau of 
XiaBredc, vailed occubioiially by \ibits 
to the great world at Faris. lie nas 
occupied in agriculture and gardening 
—tenacious of his seignorial rights, 
but indulgent to the last dogrep to his 
tenantry, by whom •lie was adored. 
K«\'cr was exemplified in a more re- 
markable mauncr the soothing influ- 
ence of the recollections of a well-spent 
life on the felicity of its later years, or 
the fountains of happiness which may 
be opened iu ilio breast itself from the 
serenity of conscious power and 
‘great acliicvcment. lie conversed 
much with the farmers and peasants 
on his estate, whose houses he fre- 


'qinentily entered, and whose convlviali- 
on occasion of a marriage or a 
tlsikdiy he seldom failed to attend. Ho 
IgfteB preferred their conversation to 
ihai of Iiersons their superiors in rank 
iatonatjkui— for,*’ said ho, they 
.MSBotleanied onou^ to cuter into 
Mnineiiii ; they only tell you what 
^rniiy hnowi wmeih (r^uealfy you do 
Though hpUyed 


with the great w'hen in Paris, partly 
from necessity, partly from inclination, 
yet their society was noways neces- 
sary to his happiness. He flew as 
soon as ho could flom their briliiout 
assemblies to the retirement of his 
estate, where he found with joy, phi- 
loso])hy, books, and repose. Sur- 
rounded by the people of tbe couu^ 
In their hours of leisure, after having 
studied man in the intercourse of the 
world and the history of nations, he 
studied it iu those simple minds wliicli 
nature alone bnd taught ; and he found 
something to Icam there. He con- 
versed cheerfully with them ; like So- 
crates, he drew out their talents and 
information ; he api»oared to take as 
much ploasnre in their converbatioii 
as iu that of the brilliant cindes by 
M'hich he u as conrted in the capital ; 
ho terminated their disputc.s by his 
wisdom, a'^buaged their sufierings b}' 
his bent'ficence. 

In society he was unifonnly aflabli*, 
cheerful, and considerate. His toa- 
versation was light, agreeable, and 
instructhe,alKmii<ling with anecdotes 
of the great number of eminent men 
with w bom be had lived. Like his stylo 
in writing, it was brief, trttwhanf^ and 
epigrammatic, full of wit and observa- 
tion, but without a particle of bitter- 
ness or satire. In commc.n with all men 
of the liighe.st class of intellect, he 
was totally de>oul ofein^’ orjt‘alou8y. 
‘N'onc more readily applauded g<>nius 
or merit in ptbors, or w as more desi- 
rous on alf occasions to bring it for- 
wonl, and give it the duo reward. 
No one recounted anecdotes witli more 
vivacity, a happier effect, or less 
tedium. Ho knew that the close of 
all such nan’atives contidns in general 
all that is pleasing in them; and 
therefore he hastened to arrive at it 
before the patience of his bearers 
could be exhausted. Ho had a per- 
fect horn>r at long stories, llo 
was frequently absent, and remained 
in society for some time wrapt iu 
thought, without speaking ; but never 
failed, on such occasions, to make 
amends by some unexpecM remark 
or anecdote, which revived the lan- 
guishing conversation. Hisxnindwas 
foil : no subject could be tneotioned 
on which he was not informed ; but 
he never brought bis knowledge oaten- 
tatioiisiy flnrward, and sought raiber 
to draw ont thojui anound him, and 
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lead the conyei!sation. bo as to mai^ 
others shine, than to do so himself. 

He was regular and methodical in 
liis life; and this arose not merely 
^om his character and disposition, 
l)ut the order he had prescribed to 
himself in his studies. Tiiough cap- 
able of long-continued effort and pro- 
found meditation, he never exhausted 
his strength; he uniformly changed 
the subject of his labour, or book, to 
some recreation, before feeling the 
sensation of fatigue. Temperate in 
liis habits, serene and unrufHcd in his 
mind, he enjoyed a much larger share of 
happiness than falls to theiot of most 
men. He was fortunately married ; 
had aflectiouate childi'oii, whose kind- 
ness and nttentlous solaced his de- 
clining years ; and his remarkable 
jn-udence and economy not only pre- 
served him from those pecuniary em- 
barrassments so common to men of 
genius, but enabled him frerpieutly to 
indulge the benevolence of his dispo- 
sition by splendid acts of generosity. 
Ho Irequently said that he had never 
experienced a chagrin in life which 
an hour's reading did not dissipate. 
In his later years, w hen his eyesight 
w’^as affected, he depended chietly on 
listening to reading aloud, which 
was done alternately by Ids secretary 
and one of his daughters. lie had 
every thing which could make life 
liapp3' ; on ample fortune, affectionate 
family, fame never contested, the 
consciousness of great , powders nobl.v 
applied — “ 1 have never through lil'e,” 
caid lie hi his old age, “had a cha- 
grhi, still less an hour of eniiui, I 
weaken in the morning with a secret 
pleasure at beholding the ligdit. I 
gaze upon it with a spcciest)f ravish- 
ment. All the day 1 am content. In 
the evening, when I retire to rest, I 
fall into a sort of reverie which pre- 
vents the effort of thought, and 1 pass 
the night without once w aking.'^ 

Ko man ever possessed a higher 
sense of the dignity of intellectual 
power, of its great and glorious mis- 
sion, bf its superiority to all the world 
calls great, and of the consequent 
lealousy and aversion wi^ which it 
is sure to be regarded by the deposi- 
taries of political authority* He was 
selected by them ; he knew it, and 
.^pected it ; it never gave him a mo- 
^ wmfn diagrin. He was lu^ins^- 
. 4^** says H'Aleiahert, gkvy; 


but he had no desire to win hut 
by deserving it. Never did he at- 
tempt to enhance his reputation by 
the underhand devices and secret 
machinations by which second-rate 
men so often strive to sustain th^ 
literary fortunes. Worthy of eveiy 
eloge and of every recompense, he 
asked nothing, and w'as noways sur- 
prised at being forgot. But he had 
courage enough in critical circum- 
stances to solicit the protection at 
conrt of men of letters persecuted and 
unfortunate, and he obtained then* 
restoration to favour.” What a pic- 
tui’c of the first man of his age, living 
in retirement, asking nothing, noways 
surprised at being forgot ! lie knew 
human nature well who acted thus after 
writing the Esprit des Imxx. Power 
loves talent as long as it seiTCs itself, 
w'hcn it is useful but manageable ; it 
hates it when it becomes its nstructor. 
Self-love is gi*atilicd by the subservi- 
ence of genius in the first case ; it is 
mortified by its superiority in the last. 

But this honoured and hapjiy life 
w'as drawing to a close. Shortly after 
the publication of the Esprit des 
Lois , . tbe strength of Montesquieu 
rapidly declined ; it seemed as it* na- 
ture had been exhausted by that great 
production. “ I had intended,” said 
he in Ids journal, to git c more ex- 
tent and depth to some parts of the 
Esprit des Loix^ but I have become 
incapable of it. Beading has weak- 
ened my ej'cs ; and it seems as if tbo 
little light that still remains to them, 
is but the dawn of the day when 
they will close for ever.” His anti- 
cipations w'crc not long of being 
carried into effect. In February 
,1755, he w as seized with an infiam- 
inatory fever when on a visit at 
Paris.* Tile utmost care and atten- 
tion was bestowxd on him by a num- 
ber of friends, especialh’^ the Due de 
Nivemois and Duchesse d'Ai- 
guiUou, two of his oldest friends ; but 
he sunk under the malady at the end 
of thirteen days. The sweetness of 
his temper and serenity of his dispo- 
sition never deserted him during tius 
illness. From the first he was aware 
of its dangerous nature, bat not a 
groan, a complaiiit, or a murmur ever 
escaped Ids lips. The Jesuits made 
atrmiuoiis endeavours to posw- 

slon momeniis ; 
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religions principle, lie resisted all their 
ciiurts to extract from him a declara- 
tion in favour of their pocnliar tenets. 
**I have alwa 3 's respected religion,” 
^id he ; ** the morality of the Gospel 
is the noblest gift ever bestowed by 
Ood on man.” The Jesuits strenu- 
ously urged him to put into their 
hands a corrected copy of the Let^ 
ires Peirsanes, in which he had ex- 
punged the passages having an irre- 
ligious tendency, but he refused to 
give it to them ; but he gave the copy 
to the Duchosse d’Aiguilloii, and 
Madame Diiprt? de St Maiir, who wore 
in the apartment, with instructions for 
its publication, saying, “ I will sacri- 
fice every thing to religion, but no- 
thing to the .Icrfiiits.*’ Shortly after 
he received extreme unction from the 
hands of the cure of the parish. “ Sir,” 
said th(L priest, “ 3 »ou now feel how 
great i*God.” “ Yes,” he replied, 
“ and how little man.'’ These wore 
his last words. lie died on the lOtU 
of February 1755. 

Montesquieu left a great number of 
manuscripts and notes ; but they 
were in so incomplete a state, that a 
few detached fragments only have 
been deemed fit for publication, lie 
had written a journal of his travels, 
and in particular a set of Notes on 
England,” which w'ouUl have been of 
much value had they been worked 
np to a mature form ; but death in- 
terrupted him when he w^as only in the 
commencement of that great under- 
taking. He had begun a history of 
5Vance under Louis XI., which is still 
extant, though very little - progress 
was made in the work. The introduc- 
tion, containing a sketch of the state 
of Europe at that period, is said to 
equal the most briiliaut picture left 
by his immortal hand. It is written 
in the tei*sc, epigrammatic style which 
is so characteristic of its author ; and 
ft few striking expressions preserved 
bv those who have had access to the 
inanuscript, will conv^ an idea of 
w^at the work would have been. 
•* He saw only,” said he, “ in the com- 
meneement of his reign, the cotn- 
liracoment ’of vengfeancc.” Tenui- 
a j^nrallel Louis XL and 
which ho drew much to 
^ advaxilii^ of the latter, he ob« 
Ha DBonaEoh play 


king, but he raised the kingdom^* 
These and sinailar expressions are itt 
Montesquieu’s peculiar and nervous 
style, and they prove that the woiic 
wonld have contained, if completed,, 
many brilliant passages ; but they do 
not warrant the conclusion that tlic 
history itself would have been of much 
value. There is nothing moi*e danger- 
ous to an historian than great powers 
of epigrammatic expression ; it almost 
inevitably leads to the sacrifice of 
truth and candour to point and anti- 
thesis. It is well for Tacitus that w’o 
have not the other side of his story 
recounted by a writer of equal power, 
but less party spirit and force of ex- 
pression. In truth, it is probable the 
w'orhl has not lost imich h^' Montes- 
quieu’s mimeroua unpublished manu- 
scripts having been left in an incom- 
plete state. There is no end to tho 
writing of romances, or the annals of 
huniau events, but there is avery early 
limit to the production of original 
ideas, even to the greatest intellects ; 
to riato, Bacon, is'ewton, Smith, or 
Montcsriuien, the^' are given only in 
a 1imit(‘d number. Hence their fre- 
quent repetition of tlie same thoughts, 
when their writings become volumi- 
nous. Montesquieu has done enough ; 
his mission to man has been amply 
fulfilled. 

In common with other men whose 
thoughts have made a great and wide- 
spread inqiression on mankind, the 
originality ^d value of Montesquieu’s 
conceptions cannot be rightly appreci- 
ated by subsequent ages. Tliat is the 
consequence of their very originality 
and importance. They have sunk so 
deep, and spread so far among man- 
kind, tfmt they have become common 
and almost trite. Like the expressions 
of Shakspcarc, Gray, or Milton, they 
have beexime household words; on 
reading Iiis w'orks, wo arc astonished 
to find how vast a proportion of onr ha- 
bitual thoughts and expressions have 
sprung from that source. This, how- 
ever, far from lieing a reproach to an 
author, is his highest oommondarion ; 
it demonstrates at once the impression 
his thoughts have made on mankind. 
If we would discover the stop a groat 
man has made, we must recor to the 
authors in the same line who have 
preceded him, and then the change 
appears great indeed^. The hlghM 
plaise wMck can be bestowed os ah 
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' atitbor of original thought^ is to say, 
tliat Ills ideas were unknown to tlic 
authors who preceded, trite with those 
who followed him. 

The gieat characteristic of Mon- 
tcsquicu^s thoughts, is the tracing 
the operation of general and lasting 
causes on human atfairs. Before hU 
time, the march of political or social 
events was ascribed by divines to the 
immediate and direct agency of the 
Deity guiding human actions, as a 
general moves an army ; by men of 
the world, to chance, or the master- 
ing influence of individual energy and 
talent. Bossiict may be considered 
iis the most cmiiioiit of tlie fonner 
ehi.'?s. Voltaire broiiglit the doctrines 
of the latter to their highest peifcction. 
In ojipopition to both, iMoiitesqnieu 
strenuously asserted the operation of 
general laws, emanating doubtless 
originally from the institutions of the 
Deity, anil the adaptation of the liu- 
tiiatr mind to the circumstances in 
which man is placed in society, but 
acting at subasqueiit periods tliroiigh 
the instrumentality of free agents, and 
of permanent and lasting operation in 
all ages of the world. Machiavel had 
frequently got sight of this sublime 
theory in hU political writings ; and 
in his on litnuan llistory, 

many of the most profound observa- 
tions ever made by man on the work- 
ing of the liiunan mind under free in- 
stitutions, and of the conxisponding 
effects of similar principles of action 
ill the republics of antiquity, and of 
those of Italy in modern times, are 
to be found. But it was MontCssquieu 
who first carried out the doctrine to 
its full extent, and traced its opera- 
tion through an infinity of historic.al 
events and political institutions. It is 
to the success with which he has done 
this, and the combined philosophical 
depth and gi’usp of details which 
his writings exhibit, that his colos- 
sal reputation has been owing. He 
had prodigious acquaintance with in- 
dividual facts, united to the power 
of classifying them under their proper 
heads, and deducing from them their 
general and common principles. Like 
the steam-engine, be could, by tums« 
tom avthread round a spindle, and 
devate aaeventy-four in the air* He 
waS'^e^^^er of science'; like tlie 
liBiiKifflfal ^fdrman, he bad made eighty 
tboamu^^obsef^'atiofls in, the spciid 


world ; but, like him, he could deduce 
the few laws of national advance or 
dccHtic from the regular irregularity 
of their motion. 

The expression, Esprit des Loix^ 
selected as the title of Montesquien^s 
gi'cat work, was not happily chosen. 
What he meant was not the i^pirit 
of Laws f but the causes from which 
laws have arisen ; the “ Leges Zr- 
gumf as Cicero said, to whicK they 
were owing, and from wlijch they 
had sprung. lie ascribed very little 
iiitlueuce to human institutions in 
moulding the chiu'actcr or determining 
the felicity of man. On the contraiy, 
he tliought that these institutions wen*, 
ill general an efi'cct, not a cause. He 
conceived that they arose, in every 
country, from something jicculiar in 
the race from which the nature de- 
scended, or tlie climate, employments, 
or mode of eaniing subsistence to 
wliich it was chained in Bubscqncut 
times by the physical circumstances 
in wliich it was placed. A certain 
type or character was imprinted on 
every pc^ople, cither by the ineradi- 
cable intiucnce of blood, which de- 
scends to the remotest generations, 
or the not less irremovable effect of 
external and physical circumstances 
wliich attaches to them thiM^ugh all 
ages. It was this blood and those 
circumstances which formed the na- 
tional character, and through it, in 
the course of generations, moulded 
the national customs and institutions. 
Snell customs and institutions were 
those wliich, having been framed by 
necessity;, or the dictates of expe- 
dience, according to the circum- 
stances in which each people were 
placed, were best adapted to their 
temper and situation. Tnie wisdom 
consisted not iu altering but followinip 
out the spirit of existing laws and 
customs ; and, in his own words — 
“ Ko nation ever yet rose to lasting 
greatness but from institutions in con.- 
formity to its spiiit.** No calamities 
wore so gi*eat or irremediable as those 
which arose from disregarding the 
separate characters stamped on the 
diffei-ent races and nations of men by 
the hand of the Almighty, or seeking 
to force upon one people or one race 
the instUutiona which have., aris^ 
and are adapied another. 
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^rrrUings, Asd to the ^oeidatioii of 
which he dcTOted the fifteen beet yeais 
of his life. It will readily be per- 
ceived that they are entirely at va- 
riance with the whole doctrines of the 
Frendi philosophers of the latter part 
of the eighteenth centnry, and which 
were practically enforced and carried 
into efG^t in their great Revolution. 
With ^em institutions were eveiy 
thing; national character, descent, 
employment, or physical circum- 
atances, nothing. M mankind would 
be the same if they only enjoyed the 
name liberty, laws, and institutions. 
The differences observ'ablo among 
them were entirely the result of the 
different govcniments forced upon 
men, in various stages of theii* pro- 
-gress, by the t^Tauny of kings, the 
ibree of conquest, or the maehiuatious 
4]f jdriests. One frame of institutions, 
one code of laws, one set of govern- 
ment maxims, were adapted for all 
the world, and if ]>racticaily acted 
npon would every where produce the 
^ame pure and upright character in 
the people. Vice and wickedness 
were the hateful effect of aristocratic 
pride, kingly lusts, or sacerdotal delu- 
fiion ; the human heart was naturally 
innocent, and bent only upon virtue ; 
when the debasing influence of those 
corrupters of men was removed, it 
would universally resume its natural 
direction. Hence the maxim of 
.Robespierre — Le people est tifujours 
hoTL, le magistral toujoui’s coiTuptiblc.” 
Hence the readiness with which the 
constitution - mongers at Paris set 
themselves to prepai'c skeletons of 
government for all nations, and their 
universal identity with that originally 
cast during the fervour of the Revo- 
lution for the Great Nation. Hence 
Also, it may be added, their experienced 
^is, short duration, and univ^sal 
sweeping away, within a few years, 
before the accumulated suffering and 
aronsedindignatlon of mankind. 

It was owing to this fundamental 
,Taiifliice between the doctrines of 
tMontesgnien and those of the greater 
pATt contemporaries, and -nearly 

aim whole genaraUon which succeeded 
the comparative obscurity of 


his fame offer his death, and the ne- 
glect which his writings for long expe- 
rienced in France, are to be ascribed. 
When we contemplate the profound 
natm’e of his tlioughts, the happy 
terseness and epigrammatic force of 
his expressions, and the great early 
fame which his writings acquired, 
nothing appears more extraordinary 
than tbesubsequentneglect into which, 
for above half a century after his death, 
he fell.* V oltaire, Rousseau, llelve- 
tius, Condorcet, Turgot, and the En- 
evcloj^dists, were then at tlie acme 
of their reputation ; and their doctiiiiea 
as to the natural innocence of man, 
and the universal moulding of human 
character by poiiticaJ institutions, not 
of political institutions by liunian 
ehanicler, nvcrc too much at variance 
with Montesquieus deductions and 
conclusions to admit of their coex- 
isting together. 'J'hc experience 
of the Revolutiuii, both abroad and 
at home, however, erelong spread a 
doubt among mauy thinkiug men, 
whether £Uesc doctrines w ere in 
reality as well foiuidcd as they were 
universally represculed to be by the 
philosopbqrs of the preceding age. 
Napoleon, who was thoroughly con- 
vinced of their erroneous nature, had 
a high admiration for Montesquieu, 
.and frequently quoted his sen- 
timents. But still the opposite set 
of opinions, diffused over llie w'orid 
with the ti’icolor flag, maintain their 
gi*ound with the great majority even 
of well-informed men, at least iii all 
republican states and constitutional 
monarchies. The policy of ^England 
in encouraging the revolutions of 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, and the 
South American republics, has, for 
the lost thirty years, been mauily 
founded on the principle, that institu- 
tioiis similar to those of Britain may 
with safety be transferred to other 
states, and that it is among them 
alone that wo are to look for dorablo 
alliances or cordial support. The 
wi'etched fate of all the countries, 
strangers to the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
who have been euxBed with these 
alien constitutions, whotlier in the 
Spanish or Italian J^sninsnlMi or tbe 


« ^ ^ tMaha of rea^g McmteaqiiieYi,** aaM ^ Muirqnii of 
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South American states — ^the jealous 
spirit and frequent undisguis^ hos- 
tility of America-^tho tot^ failure of 
English institutions in Ireland, have 
had no efiect with the ^eat majority 
of men in this country, in rooting out 
these fatal errors. More than one 
generation, it is apparent, must de- 
scend to their graves before they are 
fairly expelled from general thought 
by experience and sutfeilng. So ob- 
stinately do men ding to doctrines, 
which are flattci-iug to human vanity, 
in opposition alike to the dictates of 
wisdom and the lessons of experience ; 
and so true in all ages is the doc- 
trine of the Ivomau Catholic cliurdi, 
that pride is the last sin which can 
be conquered in the huuiau heart. 

One remarkable instance will illus- 
trate the manner in which Montes- 
quieu supported the opposite xwin- 
ciples, tliat institutions are moulded 
by the character and circumstances of 
nations, not the moulders of them. It 
is well known that primogeniture, 
though neither the law or succession 
in the tvouiau empire, nor origiiially^ 
of the nations of I^ortheni Euroi>e,in 
wliom the alhdiai custoips at first 
gwicrally prevailed, came to be uni- 
versall}^ introduced with the feudal 
system, and the tliorough establish- 
ment of a military aristocracy in 
every country of Europe. But, strange 
to say, tliere are some places where 
the rule is just the reverse, and the 
younffest son succeeds to the whole 
"movable estate of the father, as is 
atill the custom of some boroughs 
in England.* Montesquieu ascribes, 
and apparently with reason, these 
opposite rules of succession to a slmi* 
lar feeling of exj^edience and necessity 
in the diflereut circumstances in 
which the same race of Northmen 
were placed in different periods of 
their ^ogi'css. The succession of the 
youngest son to the father's estate 
was the bequest of the patriarchal 
ages, when the youngest son generally 
remained last a<t homo with liis aged 
parent, his dder bi'others having pre- 
viously hived off with their her& and 


ffodcB. He therefore natnraSy suc- 
ceeded to the movables of which he 
was alone in possession, jointly with 
his father, at the latter^s death. 

On the other band, the descent of 
the whole landed estate to the eldest 
son, to the exclusion of his younger 
brothers and sisters, was naturally 
suggested by the settlement of a 
brave and martial race of con- 
querors in extensivo districts gained 
by their valour, and which could 
be maintained only in the lands they 
had won by the sword. To divide 
tiie estate in such circumstances of 
]>erU, w'as to exfjose it to certain de- 
struction; unity of operation in all 
its foims, one head, one castle, was 
as indispensable as one general to 
an army, or one sovereign to a king- 
dom. The old maxim, “ divide et 
imj>era,” was universally felt to be of 
fearful application. Empires, duchies, 
prmcii)alities, earldoms, baronies, 
private estates, could alone be pre- 
served entire, amidst the general hos- 
tility with w'hich all W'ere surrounded, 
by descending to a single occupant. 
That occupant was naturally the 
eldest son, the first-born of the family, 
the first wlio arrived at man's estate, 
and the most capable on that account 
to render the iieecssary pi\)t0rtiou to 
its various members and dependants. 
Hence the general establishment of 
the law of primogeniture in all the 
countries of Europe. And for a simi- 
lar reason, when the necessity which 
at first occasioned this general devia- 
tion from the feelings of equal affec- 
tion to oflspriug was removed by tho 
establh^hnient of regular government, 
and general security, and the spread 
of commerce, with the necessity of 
capital to fit out sons and daughters, 
had been generally felt, this custom 
was silently abrogated at least in tiie 
commercial and middle classed, and a 
division of the succession, whether in 
land or money, into nearly equal 
parts, veiy genei aliy took place. 

It may readily be inferred from 
titose observations, that the doctrines 
of Montesquiett, as to tho moulding 


' * This is still tho caso in some parts of Englaadi, according to the custom called 
Borough-SSR^Iish, Blackstone^ft. 03. Huhatde m^^ons a nmllar rule of de- 
oeeat provitis among some of the Tartar tvfiios whm fie 'A^ted on the ^ontjefra 
iff China.; a j&orious mdioation of the justice of Mos^ufesuV ae ^ 
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of iiistitotions’l))^ extemSil circnm- 
stances, and the character of nations, 
not of the character of nations by 
institudone and forms of govermncnt, 
is one of the very higliest importance, 
not^erely to speculative phUoso])hers, 
but practical statesmen. In truth, it 
is the question of questions ; the one 
thing needful to be understood both 
by the leaders of thought and the 
rulers of men. Unless correct and 
rational views are entertained on this 
subject, internal legislation will be 
perpetually at fault, external policy 
in a false direction. Reform will de- 
generate iuto revolution, couquest into 
desolation. The greatest calamities, 
both social and foreign, recorded in 
the history of the last half century, 
have arisen from a neglect of the 
maxims of Hontesquieu, as to the 
iiuleU^e iuduoucc of race and exter- 
nal circumstances ou human character, 
and the ado])tiou in their stead of the 
doctrines of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
on the paramount iulhiencc of poli- 
tical institutions and general educa- 
tion on hnman felicity. Our policy, 
botli social and foreign, is still mainly 
founded on the latter basis. If Mon- 
tesquieu’s principles ns to no nation 
ever arriving at durable greatness 
but byi' institutions in harmony with 
its spirit and origin, had been gene- 
rally adopted, the Frcncli Revolu- 
tion, wliich originated in the Anglo and 
American mania, and the desire to 
transplant English institutions into the 
soil of France, would never have taken 
place. Had the same views prevailed 
in tiic British Cabinet, the iniquitous 
support of the revolt of the South 
American colonies in 1621 and 1622, 
and the insidious encouragement of 
the ruinous revolutions of Spain and 
Portugal during the Cariist war, 
W'ould not have stained the honour of 
Englattd, and ruined the prospects of 
the X’eninsula. Had they pervaded 
the British community, the two fatal 
mistakes of policy in our time, the 
sudden etnancipatidh of the negi-o 
fllayes in the West Indies, and the 
.itnioosIng aU the bonds of government 
In, JMbtitd, by the transplantatioa of 
Itogl^Sti^oii institutions, «aid the 
l^opipa^l^edom of Eaglan into 
iSi§ inlm w the Celtic blood and 
ajSd-baif^ns pai^ons of Ireland, 
#ou®d boen coimnftted. 

'Xhe gre^ jdestk^ at imoi In short, 


between Montesquieu and the Ency- 
clopedists, as to w'hethcr man is 
moulded by institutions, oriustitutioiis 
by man, is the fundamental question, 
not only speculative, but practical, of 
the age ; and withont con*cct ideas on 
which, internal legislation and exter- 
nal policy are equally certain to be 
precipitated iuto eiTor, and benevo- 
lence itself to become the parent of 
unbounded calamities. 

And yet, if tlie matter be consider- 
ed dispassionately, aud without the 
disturbing influence of human pride 
and democratic ambitiou, which have 
obscured the visions of tiiree genera- 
tions of the ablest men in Europe, it 
seems extraordinary how any doubt 
could ever have been entertained on 
the subject. What are l.iws an<l in- 
stitutions but the work of men, the 
concentration of the national will in 
times past, or at the }>resent moment ? 
If so, how coi^d they have arisen but 
from the will of the poindeV It is 
only remoj-ing the ditficiflty a step 
further back to say, as has so often been 
done, that they were imposed, not by 
the will of ilie nation, but by tlio 
power of the tyrants who had 0 ]>press- 
ed, or the priests who had deluded 
it. For who were these tyrants or 
the.se priests? Not one in twenty 
thousand to the whole community. 
If they were empowered and enabled 
to impose arbitrary or debasing iiisti- 
tntioiis, it must have been because 
the immcn.se mnjurity devolved to 
them the ta.sk ; because, conscious of 
inability to govern themselves, or 
wanting the inclination to do so, they 
W'illingly resigned themselves to tho 
guidance and direction of others. The 
Czar at St Petersburg, the Sultaun at 
Constantinople, the Emperor at Pekin, 
reign just as much by the national 
will, and in a manner just as conform- 
able to the national wish, as the Con- 
suls of Rome, the Committee of Public 
Salvation at Paris, or the present con- 
stitutional Monarchs of Franco or 
England. The proof of this is, that 
when the people arc dissatisfied with 
their administration, or displeased 
with the sovereign, they have no 
difficnlty in dispatching him, Tho 
twisting of a sash romid the neck 
in RnsBla, the bowBtrhi||llltlonstan- 
tlnople or Ispahan, aro%l^'el^»etttal 
^Bonitors— fWlyas 

tile Parliamentaiy iiuf}6l^ hi tho 
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Honse of Commons or Chamber of 
Peputies. In^a word, govommestin 
every coantiy being condneted by the 
few over tlie many, by the hundreds 
over the hundred thousands, it is alto- 
gether impossible that tlio administra- 
tion or institutions can be, for any 
lengtik of time, at variance with the 
general will ; because, if it wjis, it 
would not* be submitted to. It may 
be, indeed, despotic and tyrannical in 
the highest degree, but that is no iu- 
dicatiou that it is contrary to the 
general will ; it is only an indication 
that tlie general will is to be slaves— 
no unusual occurrence among men. 

This fundamental principle of Mon- 
tesquieu as to the perpetual and in- 
eradicable influence of race, climate, 
and physical circumstances, in forming 
national character, and moulding na- 
tional institutions, is unquestionably 
the tme doctrine on the subject, 
though , probably several generations 
must pass away, and an incaicnlable 
amount of sufl’oring be endured by 
mankind, before it is generally admit- 
ted. Coupled with the carfinal point 
of the Christian faith, the inherent 
and unwcrsal corruption of the liuinuu 
heart, it forms the only foundation of 
a salutary or durable government. 
Decisive proof of this may be found in 
the fact, that the revolutionary party, 
all the world over, maintain directly 
the reverse; viz. that free political 
institutions, and general education, 
arc all in all; and that, if established, 
the native virtue of the human heart 
affords a sufficient guarantee for gen- 
eral happiness, Montesquieu’s prin- 
ciples lead to the conclusion that all 
rotorm and amelioration of existing 
institutions, to be either durable or 
beneficial, must be moulded on the 
old precedents, and deviate as little 
as may be, and that only from obvi- 
ous necessity or expedience^ from 
them. They utterly repudiate all 
transplantation of constitutions, or for- 
<cijig upon one people the institutions 
or pri Vilens of another. They point to ^ 
experience as the great and only sure ^ 
r guide in social or political change, 
and for the obvious reason^ that it 
alone can tell what has been found 
to be spitable to the circamsjtanqes, 
and adapted to the chajracter and 
wants, of the nation among #lioin it 
has taken place. It is not that <mr 
atteestoi^ were in the least wbw 


we arc ; doubtless \hey did many 
foolish thingi^ as we do. It is that 
time has consigned their foolish things, 
whether laws or measures, to the 
grave ; and nothing has descended to 
our time bat those institutions which 
have been found to be beneficial in 
their tendency. Tlie portions of our 
present legislation which are suitable 
to the country, will in like manner 
descend to posterity, and the folly 
and absurdity- will in a few genera- 
tions be heard of no more. 

It has been already remarked, that 
the Grandeur et Decadence des iCo^ 
mairu is a more complete, and in some 
respects profound work, than the 
Esprit des Loix, A few quotations 
will Jnstify, it is thought, this high 
enioginm — 

“The circumstance of all others whicfli 
contributed most to the ultimate great- 
ness of Home, was the long-c^jjldinued 
wars in which its people were early in- 
volved. The Italian people had no 
machines for conducting sieges ; and in 
addition to this, as the soldiers every 
where served without pay, it was im- 
possible to retain them long before a 
fortified town ; thus few of, their wars 
were decidve. They fought for the 
pillage of a camp, or the booty of the 
fields, after which victors and vanquished 
retir^ alike into their respective cities. 
It was this circumstance w'hich occa^ 
sioned the long resistance of the Italian 
cities, and, at the same time, the obsti- 
nacy of the Homans in their endeavours 
to subjugate them ; it was that w'bich 
gave them victories w'hich did not en- 
ervate, and conquests which left them, 
their poverty, llad they rapidly con- 
quered the neighbouring cities, they 
would have arrived at their dcclhio be- 
fore the days of Pyrrhus, of the Gauls, 
and of Hannibal; and, following the 
destiny of all the nations in the world, 
they w'ould top quickly have gone tlireugh 
the transition from poverty to riches, 
and from riches to coiTuption.**A-C. 1. 

What a subject for reflection is pre- 
sented in this single paragraph! Home, 
without any knoirledge of siege equip- 
age, tlirown In the midst Of the Italian 
states bristling with strongholds; and 
slowly learning, during ccntnriekof !n- 
dedfsive^ and often calkmitons contests, 
riiat military art by which $he was af- 
Ik^wards to subdue the world! Jt was 
ii !t}im mtoiMli.ln the Tong, 

ba1«n^ cont^ta of tno 
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repvbilicfwltk eac^otihert tliat 
the disoipUhe was teamed whteb ifava 
Ate 3 L«Dd^ and the Macedonian pka- 
lann the emiuretf Asia; andintliepro^ 
traoted stn^les of the Anglo-SaxoDs^ 
with cam other in the Heptarchy^ 
and tnenwith the Danes and Nor- 
mms In def<Aico of their coasts, that 
the foundation was laid of the energy 
and persevoi'once which have given the 
British race their present eminence and 
donainion among men. 

“ It has been often observed/* says 
Hontesquien, ** that one armies gene- 
rally melt away under the iatigue of 
the soldiers, while those of the Homans 
never failed to preserve their health by 
iL The reason is, that their fatigues 
were continued; whereas f»ur soldiers 
are ^estrn^ ed by passing from a life of 
a^o&t total inactnitj to one of vehe- 
ment exertion — ^the thing of all others 
most destrnetlrc to health. Not only 
were tfH Roman soldiers aecustomed, 
during war, to inces««ant marching and 
fortifying of the camps, but in peace 
► they were daily trained to the same 
active habits. They were all habitua- 
ted to the military step, that i^, to go 
twenty miles, and sometimes twenty- 
four, in dve hours. They did this bear- 
ing burdens of sixty pounds. They 
were daily trained to run and leap with 
their whole equipment on ; in their ordi- 
nary drills the swords, iavelins and ar- 
rows were of a weight double of that 
used in war, and the exercises were 
con^nuod.** — C, 2. 

G^erc can be no doubt that this 
passaj^ both explains much of the 
astoubluDg conquests of the Koraan 
legions, aud furuishes ample subject 
reflection to a mudem observer. 
Ihc constant employment of these 
troops in the constriirtiotf of great 
pobttc works, as highways, bridges, 
harbours, or the like, was at once the 
best leecurity for tiio health of the 
solars, and the oiroamstaheo, of all 
others. Which rendered their main- 
tenance tolerable to the people. If 
we 'examine the insenptions found in 
sJl parte of the world^where Bomaa 
renahis are to be mef^th, woeshall 
find that they were raised by the hands 
dBliele^na* It was their persevering 
Bfid iooeasaat toil wkk^4anned*the 
migitfiiwt 

♦ino gpanateijB^BojaiateuEui^^ esftteid- 
odgMlnteM 


bridges and viaducits which reqniredf 
to be constructed ; the .mountains to 
be lovelted ; morasses and valteys to 
be filled up, habituated the legionary 
soldiers to such an amount of daily 
labour, that their engaging In the 
fhtigucs of a campaign was iblt rather 
os a recreation than a bm den. Hence, 
the dreadfiU sickness which in modem 
armies invariably attends the com- 
mencement of a campaign, and in 
general halves its nnmcrical strength 
before a sword has been drawn, 
was for the most part unknoun, and 
lienee, too, the extraordinary achieve- 
ments pertbraied by small Ixulies of 
the‘»o iron \ etorans. How great the 
difference in modern times, wdiero the 
naval and military forces an* e>vry 
•when* kept up during p4‘ace in almost 
total idleness; and the eonsoqiicnec i-, 
that they arc at once an ejesoiv to 
the citizens whonc substance they con- 
sume in what is deemed nsele*«s o'z- 
tentation, and are deprived (»f half 
their nninerical strength, and moi« 
than half their efficiency, on first eu- 
gaghig in lUe fatigues of real wailare. 

No province hails the arriv.il of a 
moilem division of tioops, no sea- 
port longs fur the presence of a man- 
ol-war, as the frigtial for the commence- 
ment of great and beneficent jiacifiu 
undertakings, as w^as the ca«e in the 
J toman empire. Of u hat incalculable 
use might the British inu v be if even 
a part of it w:i«i emidovMl in truns- 
liorting the hundred thousand colo- 
nists who aimually seek in our dis- 
tant possessions, or in the American 
States, that profitable market for their 
industry, which they caunotfind amidst 
OUT crowded manufactories at home ? 
And this is au instance of the manner 
in which the reflections of Montes- 
quieu, though made in reference only 
to the Roman empire, are in truth 
applicabjic to all a^s and countries ; 
as the parables in the Gospels, though 
delivered only, to the fishermen of 
Judea, contain the niles of oqn^not 
for tlie human race to the end of tbo 
world. 

Regarding' the comparative cansen ^ 
of coiTuptimi id a military and com* 
mercial state, Montesqateu makes the . 
following observation. Let him that . 
feels it not iqiplicable to this natloa 
and onrselvea, throw the first stone 

^Caiihtgo tniviiig hfOeme Vkrhvr 
than Komc^ was aiso more corrupt^ 





for this reason, wlitle at R^e,^bjlo 
employments were chiefly awarded to 
ability and virtne, and conferred no ad- 
vantage, but a greater share of fatigues 
to be endored, and dangers incurred, 
every thing which the public had to 
bestow was sold at Carthage, and every 
service rendered by individuals was paid 
by the state. The tyranny of a prince 
doe^ not bring a despotic state nearer 
its ruin than indifference to the public 
good does a republic. The advantage 
of a free state consists in this, that its 
revenues are in general better admi- 
nistered ; and even where this is not the 
case, it has at first the advantage of not 
being governed by court favourites. But, 
on the other hand, the corrupting power 
iu a democracy, when once brought info 
action, erelong becomes more dissol- 
ung than in a despotism, for instead" of 
paying court merely to tlie friends and 
relations of the ]irince, it becomes ne- 
cessary to proide for the friends and 
reiatluut* of the multitude who have a. 

' in political power. -Ml is then 
!.'•»» The laws ai’c eluded in a more 
^i»«iper?us manner than by the violence 
'>e>pot ; for they are so by the 
'nt.'*'i*sts of the changing many, not the 
pa'‘'»5t*a.s of one, whose position at the 
head of the st^ite being fixed and un- 
changeable, gives him a lasting interest 
in. its preservation.” — C. 4. 

JIow many reflections does this 
, "V n in France above a 
,0. V. . kcu in the breast of 

liii i.L tliis time ! — “ Si 

iaou!''.i'. . ^ ^j.eris, circuinspice P’ 

.Sv) tro ‘ 1 that real political truth 
belongs to no age or locality — “ non 
.ilia Koma', alia Atheiiis ; ” it is of 
' tcrnal application, and is destined to 
receive coufirmatiou from the expe- 
rience of meii, and the lessons of his- 
tory, to the end of the world. 

^ Powers, ” says ^ ^ Montesquieu, 

** which owe their greatness to com- 
merce, may exist long in mediocrity, 
but their grandeur can nevei^ be qf long 
duration. The reason is, that they rise 
to greatness by little and little, with- 
otrt any one being aware of thpir 
growth, as they ^ve done nothing 
^liich attrhots attention, ^wahem 
.alarm* or indicates their' power* But 
when U has' ruen to that pola^ that 
no one can avoid seeing it, all tha sur- 
rounding aa^onasecretly^endearonr to 
deprive the great commercial statv of 
advimtageB wMch tbi^ all mtTy, aad^ 


which hnVelaken the&i 1^: 

anrpmse.*’!^, 4. - - r ^ - 

T*©w persons who CQntemplafa the 
present state of the British eibplr^ 
its shtonishing rise to greatness 
space of less than a ventary— the 
neral, it may he sajid universal 
jealousy with whicli it is regarded, 
and the perilous pinnacle on which it 
now stands, will deny the justice of 
this observation. May the remark, 
as to the short duration of power 
founded on such a basis, not receive an 
additional, and even more memorable, 
confirmation in ourselves t But one» 
thing is perfectly clear. This remark 
indicates the impossibility of conciliat- 
ing the adjoining and poorer states' 
while our commercial superiority con^ - 
tinoes, and thus strikes at the veiy 
foundation of the reciprocity sjsteuM 
on which our whole commercial policy 
for the last quarter of a centmgr has 
bexin founded. That system proceeda^ 
on the yirinciplo, that by opening to ^ 
the adjoining states a fair commqni-^ 
cation of advantages, it is in the 
pow'er of a great commercial state, 
not only to conciliate their good-wiU, 
but obtain with them a great and muv 
tually beneficial mercantile inter- 
course. Montesquieu’S observation 
points to the uudjing and universal 
jealousy by it,B ncigh^urs with wMch 
such a power is ever surrounded, and* 
the futility of all attempts,^ while 
superiority exists, to avert their mir- 
cantile hostility, or preserve witkt^Iicsa 
any considerable commercial traffic. 
Which is the better opinion, let the 
hedge of hostile tarifiiwith which, after 
boundless concessions to purchase , 
commercial gpbd-will, weare snrroundr 
ed in every direction, give the answer-^ 
On the comparative value of iii-> 
fantry and cavalry in war, Montes- 
quieu, though no professional soldier, 
makes the flfllowing observation, on 
which those who are so, would do 
well to ponder * 

^ The Carthuginiaxi cavBlry’’^was so:. ‘ 
'pexior to that of me Romans, for two 
reasons.'* One was, that the Nomkiiaii 
and Spanish horses were better thm 
those of Italy ; the other, that the Ro-' 
man wavalry was ill ana^ j for Pol^y- : 
Mils teBl tint it was sot titt they had 
esrried os war. in Oreeoq, that they.. 
«Aai^ged^|heh^ manner of f 

lim% stresgthi; , Ja tfao 
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runiQ Reguftts wu^beat u soon m 
tbe Oorthii^fSiiiaiis mado choice of plains 
fpr ootaba^ 'whete thdr caralry could 
act to advantage*; in the secotid, Haii< 
nlbal owed to the Namldiau hofse his 
* fidnoipal tiotories. It was not till whole 
corps of them began to go over to the 
Romana in Italy, that the latter liegan 
to breathe. Scipio having conquered 
Spain, and contracted an alliance with 
Hiaskiiasa, deprived the Carthaginians 
of that advantage. Uo did more, he 
f^ined it for himself. It was the Numi- 
oian cavalry which gained the battle of 
Zaina,and terminated the war in favour 
pf the Romans.” — C. 4. 

It is impossible to road the admir- 
able account of Hannibars campaign 
ill the last volume of Aniold^s History 
of Romty without perceiving that this 
observation, as to the dccij»ivo effect 
o(fche Nnmidian cavalry upon the for- 
tunes of the war, in first gi\ iiig vic- 
tory m§iio Carthaginians wlien they 
■were eSlirely on their side, and gra- 
' dually, and at length decisively re- 
storing it to that of tlie Kuinans, when 
they were won over to their eagles, 
is entirely w*cll-fonnded. Napoleon 
was of the same opinion, and has re- 
peatedly expressed it in vArions parts 
of his works. ** Give me,” said that 
groat man, the French infantry and 
the Mameluke lior'^, and 1 will coii- 
<]ucr the world.” It was his constant 
affirmationthat cavalry, equally brave 
audshiilfuffylcd. should always, other 
things beitigequal, overthrow infantry ; 
and that the contrary opinion which 
generally prevails, was owing to horse, 
considered as the sole strength of w'ar 
during the feudal ages, having been 
unduly decrictl since the invention of 
fitc-arms. All the wp^d kiiow's the 
immense use he mddo of his heavy 
cavalry in all his campaigns; how 
cficii, in circumstances the most cri- 
tical, it chained victory to his stand- 
ards ; how nearly it re*cslablished his 
lidalrs,andi*eplaccd the impcrialcrown 
upon his bead on the field of Water- 
loo. How atriking^a proof of humau 
csgacity ,tltat the jphilosophic sage, 
part ortho seventeenth 
CAsiury, snoold have divined a truth 
the researches of the historian 
cud « the ei^Ioits of the conqncror 
in the middle of the 

« fie governed by a king ” 

^ are lew tovmoated 


by envy and jealousy, than those who 
live under an hereditary aristocracy. 
The prince is so fhr distant from us 
subjects, that he is rarely seen by them ; 
he is so far above them that nothing in 
his situation can mortify his seif-love. 
But the nobles who govern in an aHs- 
tocracy arc under the eyes of all, and 
they are not so elevated, but that odious 
comparisons are made without ceasing. 
Thus in all ages we have seen the people 
detest their senators, though the> fre- 
quently love their king. Republics, 
where birth confers no title to power, 
are in that respect in a bettor situation 
than aristocracies; for the people feel 
less jealousy of an authority which they 
give to whom they please, and take from 
wiumitliey incline.”— 0. 

Ilow many confirmations of this 
remark have the histon- of France 
during the Kevolution. and of Kng- 
land during the Ib'form mania 
afforded ! And this affords an illus- 
tration of a truth, which, the more 
history is studietl, will be rendered 
more apparent, viz., that tlic ])rinci- 
plos which lie at the* bottom of the 
greatest changes in the political 
world, aud produce the most devas- 
tating cviK to society, are in reality 
the same which we sec acting e\ory 
day around us in common life. In the 
jealousies of the tea-table, the dlii- 
mositics of the market-place, the envy 
of trade, wc may see the |>as^ions 
working, which, infused into a whole 
popple, tear society in pieces. It is 
only supposing the same malevolent 
or selhsli desires working in every 
breast, directed against one object, 
aud rendered in*esistible from that 
veiy miiltipUeation, and wc have the 
envy of the coterie transformed into 
the fury of revolution. Whoever will 
closely observe the working of that 
moinsprlng of human actions— sel- 
ftslincss — on the society, whether In a 
village, a city^ a country, or a metro- 
polis in which he resides, will have no 
lUfhcnlty in diseoming the real but se- 
cret, and therefore unobserved spring 
of tbo greatest changes that over occur 
in the political and social world. Tol- 
tairo said the factions at Geneva 
were storms iu a teacu}! ; if any man 
will study the motion of water In a 
teacup, he wilt be at no loss to uader- 
Btaud the huiricanes of the At- 
lantic. 

On the division of the Homan 
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people Into centnrics and tribes* 
ipvhicirwas the cardinal point of their 
constitution* Montesquieu makes tho 
following important observation *.<» 

Servitis Tullius was tho author 
of the famous division of the people 
into centuries* which Livy and Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus have so well de- 
scribed. Ho distributed an . hundred 
and ninety-three centuries into six 
classc.s* and put the whole lower people 
intd the last century, which singly 
formed the sixth class. It is easy to 
see that that arrangement virtually ex- 
cluded the lower classes from the suf- 
frage, not de jure, but de facto. Sub- 
sequently it was agreed, that except in 
some particular eases they should, in 
voting, follow the division into tribes. 
There were thirty -five of these tribes 
n ho gave each their vote: four were 
from the city, thirty -one from the 
country. The principal citiKcus, being 
all rural proprietors, were naturally 
cla'^sed in the countrj^ tribes : the lower 
people were all massed together in the 
four urban ones. This circumstance 
was regarded, and with reason, as the 
salvation of tho republic. Appius 
Claudius had distributed the lower 
people among the whole tribes, but 
rabius classed them again in the four 
urban ones, and thence acquired the 
surname of ‘ Maximus.' The Censors 
«very five years took a survey of the 
citizens, and distributed the people in 
the tribes to which they legally be- 
longed ; so that the ambitious could not 
render themselves masters of their suf- 
frages, nor tho people abuse their own 
power.’*— -C. 8. 

Tlic Romans had good reason for 
styling Fabitts “ Maximus,” who 
discovered this tvay of preventing the 
lower classes, by their number, from 
acquiring an ovcrwlielromg superiority 
in the government of the state, lie 
achieved as great a good for iiis conn- 
tiy by 80 doing, as by bafliingllaiinibal 
after the battle of Caunm. But for that 
circumstance the Roman constitution 
would have become, after the change 
of Appius Clandius, a mere prototype 
of the American democracy; a go* 
vemment constantly swayed by a nu- 
merical m^lority of the lowest class of 
citizens. There can be no doubt that 
the matter at issue,* in this, question, 
IS the most material which can engage 
the attenrion of political philoscimers 
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and statesmen in a free country, and 
that, on its determination, its ultimate 
fate is entirely dependant. So gi'eat 
is the number of the W'orking-claases 
in eveiy old and opulent community,^- 
compared to those who possess the 
advantages of property and superior 
education, that nothing is more t:er* 
tain than that, if the elective franchise 
be widely diffused, and no mode of 
classifying the votes, as at Rome, has 
been discovered, the sway of a nu- 
merical majority of incom^tent elec- 
tors will, erelong, become irresistible. 
Certain ruin then awaits the state. It 
was that which mined Athens in an- 
cient, w hich has destroyed Poland in 
modem times, and is fast nndermining 
the foundations of the social union in 
America. The Roman method of 
^ving every citizen a vote, but clas- 
sifying them in snch a way that the 
pai'ainount influence of a nMre nu- 
merical majority was prevented, and 
the xwactical direction of affairs was 
thrown into the hands of the better 
class of citizens, though not free from 
objection, is tlic most perfect method 
of combining universal suffrage in the 
citizens, witli tlie real direction of 
affairs b}; those fitted to conduct 
them, which the wit of man has ever 
divined. 

In truth, it deserves consideration 
by those who think on human affairs, 
and the probable form of government 
which may be expected to prevail in 
future among men, whether tmiversai 
suffrage is the real evil to be dreaded ; 
and wdicther equality of suffrage is not 
the real poison which destroys so- 
ciety. Abstractly considered, there 
Is much justice in the pica so con- 
stantly advanced by the working- 
classes, that being members of the 
community, and contributing to its 
suppoit or opnlcnce by their labour, 
they are entitled to a certain voice in 
the direction of its affairs. If no one 
has a voice at all but the sovereign, 
as in a despotism, or no one except a 
few magnates, as in an aristocracy, the 
humbler classes cannot complain at 
least of inconsistency, whatever they 
may of injustice, if they are excluded. 
But if a vast body of electors, as In 
Great Britain, are admitted, and still 
tho great bulk of the working-classes 
are excluded, it is not easy to see on 
wlmt ptlnel]^o the exclusfon of sbmu 
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on be rendered consistent ivith the 
admission of others. It deserves con^* 
eldcration whether the trac principle 
would not he to give cverj able-bo- 
%ed woi^g man, major and not 
receivings parochial relief, a vote, bnt 
a voie of mtteh less teeight than Ms 
superiors ia inteUigence^ property^ or 
McUum, This might be done either as 
the Romans did, bj making the votes 
be taken by centuries, and classing 
all the votes of the poorer electors in 
a limited number of centuries, or giv- 
ing each man a personal vote, and giv- 
ing the holders of property, in addi- 
tion, more votes for their property ; 
as one for every pound of direct taxes 
paid. Louis XVI. proposed a plan of 
this sort to Turgot before the Re- 
volution ; but that miiiistor, deeply 
embiicd with the principles of de- 
mocracy rejected it; and Xeckar, 
fbllowi/^ out liis views, practically 
established universal suffrage. Pos- 
sibly the plan, if adopted and hon- 
estly carried into execution, might 
have prevented the whole calamities 
of the Revolution. 

Of the daugers of stioh a mnltipU- 
cation of votes, without any restric- 
tion, Roman Iiistory affords a memor- 
able example. 

** Rvrae,'* says 3Iontos<|uieu, had 
conquered the world with the aid of 
the Italian cities, and, in return, she 
itad communicated to them a great 
variety of privileges. first they 
cared little for these advantages ; but 
■wh**n the rights of Roman eifizen- 
.ship was that of universal empire, 
when no one was any tiling in the 
world if be was not a Roman citizen, 
and with that little he was every 
thing, the Ithlian people resolved to 
perish or acquire that envied distinc- 
tion. Being unable to attain this object 
by prayers and remonstrances, they 
recourse to arms : the whole allies 
<m the Eastern coast of the Peninsula 
revolted, those on the Western side 
were about to follow their example. 
Borne, obliged to combat as H were 
the hands by which it had conquered 
, the world, was lost ; it was abaq]t to be 
reduced to its walls, when it extricated 
i^f from the difiiculty by extending 
tie privilege to the allies who had re- 
qutined ihi&ful> andriiortly after to the 
virhole. 

^ Prom that momeiit Romo ceased to 
be a city of irMch the people had the 


same spirit, the same interest, the same 
love of freedom, the same reverence 
fbr the Senate. The people of Italy 
having become citiaen^ every town 
brought tliithcr its dispositions^ its 
separate interests, its de^ndcuce on 
some neighbouring protector. The 
city, torn w'ith divisions, fr>rmed no 
longer a whole ; and as the vast 
minority of the citizens were so only 
by a species of fiction, had neither the 
same magistrates, the same wallsj^the 
same temples, the same gods, nor tho 
same places of sepulture, Rome was 
no longer seen with tho same eyes j tho 
ttndivulcd love of country was gone ; 
Romo was no more. The inhabitants 
of whole provinces and cities were 
brought up to the capital to give their 
suffrages, or compel others to givo 
them ; tho popular assemblies degene- 
rated into vast conspiracies, a troop or 
.seditious baud usurped the sacred name 
of Coraiiiii j the authority of the people, 
their laA\s, e\en themselves. htM-amo 
a moi‘e chimera ; and the anarchy rose 
to such a point that it hocanu* impos- 
sible to tell whether the people had made 
an ordinance, or had r.ot. Writers are 
never tired of descanting on tho divi- 
sions which ruined Rome; hut they 
have not seen that those divisions al- 
ways existed, and ever must t xist in & 
free community. It wns solely the 
greatness of the republic which was tho 
cause of the evil, by changing popular 
tumults into civil wars. I action was 
unavoidable Jn Rome; its warriors, so 
fierce, so proud, so terrible abroad, 
would not be moderate at home. To 
expect in a free state men at once hold 
ill war, .'ind timid in peace, is to look 
for an impossibility. It may bo as- 
sumed as a fixed principle, that 'wher- 
ever you see every one tranquil in a 
state which bears the name of a repub- 
lic, liberty there has been long since 
extinct.** — C. 0. 

The representative system has 
saved Great Britain and America 
fron^ these terrible popular coniitia, 
in which, as Montesquicn has truly 
said, t1)C mobs of the people be- 
came the convulsions of an empire ; 
and which tore in pieces Poland in 
modern, as it had done Rome in 
ancient times. Bat does not tho 
real evil exist, d^itc this liberation 
from tho actual tumult, in the repre- 
sentative government of a great em- 
pire, as much sa in the stormy comUkt 
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of an overgrown republic? It is not 
the mere strife in the streets, and 
shedding of blood in civil warfare, bad 
as it is, and truly as the “bellnm plns- 
Huam civile’* exceeds all others in 
honor, wmeh is the only evil. The 
separation of interests, the disregard 
of common objects in the struggle for 
individual elevation, the tyranny of 
one class by another class, is the thing 
wliich really dissolves the national 
bonds in every wide-spread and free 
community. Wc see tliis source of 
discord operating with as mucli force 
in the divided representation of great 
popular states, as in llic bloody con- 
tests of the Itoman forum or the plain 
of Volo in Poland. The nullification 
of South Carolina, the obnoxious tariff 
of America, tlie fierce demands for the 
repeal of the union in Ireland, the 
saevilicoof agricultural and producing, 
to commercial and monied interests 
in Great Uritalii, prove that these 
evils are in full operation among our- 
selves, as -vvcll as our desoinidauts on 
the olluT side of the Atlantic. There 
is a confusion of tongues, and sepa- 
ration of manlviiul from the undue 
amalgamation of interests, as well as 
indivkluals. I’rovidciice has a sure 
way to inniish the selfishness and 
presumption of men who seek to build 
up a B.ibel of hunian construction ; 
and that is to leave them to the cou- 
scqnonccs of their own extravagance. 

The style of Montesquieu may be 
judged from the extracts, few and 
hnpcrfcct as they are, given in tlie 
preceding pages. It is not vehement, 
eloquent, or forcible ; but condensed, 
nervous, and epigi*aminatic. Cowriter 


has famished to succeeding times so 
many brilliant passages to quote ; but 
there are many who can bo read en 
suite with more satisfaction. This 
is not unfrequently tlie case with^ 
writers on philosophical subjects of 
the highest class of intellect ; and it 
arises from the variety ami originality 
of their ideas. The mind of the reader 
is fatigued by following out the mul- 
titude of thouglits u'hich their works 
engender. At the close of every pa- 
ragraph almost, you involuntarily close 
the book, to reflect on the subjects of 
meditation ivbich it Las presented. 
The same peculiarity may be remarked 
in the annals of Tacitus, the essays of 
Bacon, the poetry of Milton, the 7»- 
Jhmo of Dante, the Discorsi of Machi- 
avel. In the liabit of expansion 
which has arisen in more recent times 
from the multiplication of books, the 
profits made by writing, aud^he ne- 
ccssitj’ of satisfying the craving of a 
voracious public for something new, 
is to be found the cause of the remark- 
able difference in the modes of com- 
position which has since become pre- 
valent. When men write for the 
monthly or quarterly press, there is 
no time to be cordensed or profound. 
What has been gained, however, in 
animation and fer\our, has too often 
been lost in thought ; and it may be 
doubted whether, among the many 
writers of the present day, whether in 
Great Britain or the Continent, there 
is one whose w'orks, a century hence, 
will be deemed to contain as much of 
original and valuable ideas as even 
the preceding sketch, imperfect as it 
is^ has presented in Montesquieu. 
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A REMIXISCIIXCE OF BOYnOOD. 
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«' Life ia ft drcftm, whose seemtnsr truth 
Is morslixtHl in age and youth ; 

'Whoii all the comforts man can share 
As wandering ns bU fancies are ; 

Till in a mist of dark decay 
The dreamer vanish quite away.** 

Bisaor Kaa. 


I. 

^Ttvas a blitho morning in the anreate month 
Of July, M'hen, in pride of summer power, 

The sun ciilivenVi nature : dew-besprent, 

A wilderness of flowers their scent exlialed 
Into tlie soft, w’arm zephyr ; early a-foot, 

On public roads, and by each hedge-wny path. 

From the far North, and from llybeniia's strand, 

With vestures many-hued, and ceaseless chat, 

The reapers to the coming harvest plied — 
rather and mother, stripling and young child, 

On back or shoulder borne. I trode again 
A scene of youth, bright in its natural lines 
Kven to a stranger’s eyes when fiivst time seen, 

53 ut sanctified to mine hy many a fond 
And faithful recognitionr O’er the Ksk, 

Swoln by nocturnal showers, the hawthoni hung 
Its garland of green berries, and the bramble 
Trail’d ’mid the camomile its ripening fruit. 

MOsSt lovely w'as the verdure of the hills — 

A rich luxuriant green, o’er which the sky 
Of blue, translucent, clear without a cloud. 

Outspread its arching am]>litnde serene. 

With many a gush of music, from each brake 
S.Tng forth the choral linnets ; and the lark. 

Ascending from the clover field, by fits 
Soar’d as it sang, and dwindled from the sight. 

’Mid the tall meadow grass the ox reclined, 

'Or bent bis knee, or from beneath the shade 
H)f the broad beech, with ruminant month, gazed forth. 
Hustling with wealth, a tissue of fair fields, 
Outstretch’d to left and right in laxnry ; 

And the fir forests on the upland slopes 
Contrasted darkly with the golden grain. 

n. 

Pensively by the river’s bank I stray’d — 

Now gazing on the corn-fields ripe and rich ; 

Now listening the carol of the birds 
From bush and brake, that with melliflnous not^ 
Fill’d the wide air ; and now in mournful thought — 
^I'hat yet was full of pleasnre — ^nmning through 
^I’he mazy past. I know not how it was, 

But from the 8ound8*-4he seasoit^-Hiiid the sccne-^ 
Sfllten’d my heart ; and, as ttie swallow wings 
In autumn back to softer sunnier 
When summer, like a l»ight ftillimloas dream, . 

Hath with its flowers andflfagrance pass’d stray 
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So, from the turmoil of niaturer j'cars, 

In boyish thoughts my spirit sought relief. 

iir. 

Kmbathed in beauty pass'd before my sight, 

Like blossoms that with sunlight shut aud ope, 

The lialf-lost dreams of many a holiday, 

In b(»ybood spent on that blue river side 
With tliose whose names, even now, as alien sounds 
Ring in the car, though then our coiHihil arms 
Enwreathed each other's necks, whilh on we roam’d,. 
Singing or silent, pranksomc, never at rest. 

As life were but a jocund pil^image, • 

Whose pleasant wanderings tbnnd a goal in heaven. 
But when I reach’d a winding of the stream, 

By hazels overarch’d, whose swollen nuts 
Hung in rich clusters, fi'om his marginal bank 
Of yellow sand, ribb’d by receding waves, 

I seared the oiiselr that, like elfin sprite. 

Amid the water-lilies lithe and green, 

Zig-zagg’d from stone to stone; aud, turning round 
The sudden jut, reveal’d before me stood, 

»Silent, within that solitaiy place — 

In that green solitude so calm and deep — 

An aged angler, jdying wistfully, 

Amid o’erluinging banks and sheivy rocks, 

Far from the bustle and the din of men, 

II is sinless pastime. Silver were his locks, 

Ilia figure lank ; his dark eye, like a hawk’s, 

(1 listen’d beneath his hat of whitest straw’, 

Lightsome of wear, with flics and gut begirt : 

The osier creel, athw’art his shoulders slung, 

Became full well his coat of velveteen, 

.Spiarc-tiiird, fonr-pocket'd, and woni for years, 

As told by w eather stains. His quarter-boots. 
Lash’d with stout leather thongs, and ankles bare, 
Spoke the adept— and of full many a day. 

Through many a changeable and checquer’d year, 

By mountain ton'ent, or smooth meadow stream,. 

To that calm sport devoted. O’er him spread 

A tall, broad sycamore ; and, at his feet, 

Amid the yellow ragwort, rough aud high, 

An undisturbing spaniel lay, whose lids, 
Half-opening, told bis master xny approach. 

IV. 

I tnm’d away, I could not bear to gaze 
On that grey angler with Ills rod and Hue *, 

I turn’d away — ^for to my heart the sight 
Brought back, from out the twilight labyrinth 
Of bypast things, the memory of a day, 

So sever’d from the present by the lapse 
Of many a motley’d, life-destroying year. 

That cm my thoughts the recognition came 
Faintly at flrst — as breaks the timid dawn 
Above the sea, or evening’s earliest star 
Through the pavilion of tbe twUight dim-^ 

Faintly at first— -then kindling to the glow 
Of that refttlgent snu^ine, cmr known > 

To boyhood's careless and awfended honra.. 
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T. 

Even yet I feel around my lioart the flush 
Of that calm, windless maniing, glorified 
With summer sunshine brliliant and intense! 

A tiny hoy, sc^cely ten enuiinw old, 

Along blue Esk, under the whispeiing trees. 

And by tlic crumbling hanks, d^y-o'ergrowa, 

A cloudless, livelong day I trode with one 
Wliose soul was in his pastime, and whose dull 
Epon its shores that day no eqnid saw : — 

O'er my small slionlders was the wicker creel 
Slung proudly, and the net whose meshes held 
The minnow, from the shaUows deftly raised. 
Hour after hour augmenting our success, 

Turn'd what -was pteasnre first, to pleasant toil, 
languor to my loitering steps, and gave 
Ked to the cheek, and dew-4amp to the brow : 

It was a day that cannot be forgot— 

A jubilee iu childhood's calendar — 

A green hilt top seen o’er the billowy 'waste 
Of dim oblivion's flood and so it is, 

That on my morning couch — ^W'hat time the sna 
Tinges the honeysuckle flowers with gold, 

That cluster round the porch — and iu the cahu 
C)f evening meditation, when the past 
Spontaupously unfolds the treasuries 
Of half- forgotten aud fragmental things, 

To memory’s ceaseless roamuigs — it comes back, 
Fragrant and fresh, as if 'twerc yesterday. 

From U!orii till noon, liis light assiduous toil 
The angler plied ; and when the mid-day sun 
Was high in heaven, under a spreading tree, 
(Metiiuiks I hear the hum amid its leaves !) 

I pen a couch of wild-flowers, down we sat 
'V\'ith healthful palates to our slight repast 
Of biscuits, and of cheese, and bottled milk; 

The sward our table, and the boughs our roof ; 
And oh ! iu banquet ball, where richest cates 
J. usurious w'oo the pamper'd appetite, 

Never di<i viatids profler siicli delight, 

To Syb.irite u])Gn his silken couch, ' 

As did to us our simple fair that day. 


VI. 

Bright shone the afternoon, say rather bom'd, 
In floods of molten gold, with all its rich 
Array of blossoms by that river's side — 

■\Vild camomile, aud lydmis in w hose cups 
The bee delights to murmur, harebells blue. 

And violets breathing fragnmee ; nor remote 
The aureate fnrsc, that to the weat-winds sighy 
Lent its peculiar pcifume blandly soft. 

At times WO' near’d the wUd-dui^ and her biooA 
In the far an^ of some dim-seen pool, 

Silent and sable, imderaeath the boBi^ 

Of low hung willow ; and, at times, Ideat 
Of a stray lamb would Ifld us raise onr.oyst 
To where it stood above us on the xoi^ 
Kaee-deep smM tim 
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Enslirincd in recollection — sleep those hours 
So brilliant and so beautifid — ^the scene 
So full of pastoral loveliness — the heart 
With pleasure overflowing — and the ikj 
I’avilion'd over all, an arch of peace-* 

God with his fair creation reconciled : 

And o3i ! to be forgotten o£dy with 
'riie last fond thoughts of memorj, I behold 
That grand and gorgeous evening, in whose blaze 
llonteward with laden paniers we return'd. 

Through the green ivocds outshot the level rays 
Of flooding sunlight, tinging the hoar bark 
Of the old pinc> trees, aiid in crimson dyes 
llatliing the waste of flowers that sprang beneath I 
It was an hour of Paradise restored — 
lOdcn forth mirror’d to the view again, 

As yet ere Happiness forsook its bowers, 

Oi* sinless creatures own’d the sway of death. 

All Avas repose — and peace — and harmony ; 

The flocks upon the soft knolls resting lay. 

Or straj'iiig nibbled at the pastures green ; 

Uj) from -its clovery lurking- place, the hare 
Arose ; the pheasant from the cop))ice stray’d ; 

Tlie cony from its hole disporting leapt ; 

I’lic cattle in the bloomy meadoAvs lay 
Kiiminaut ; tlie shy foal scarcely SAAcrvcd aside 
At our appi’oach from under the tall tree 
Of his delight, shaking his forelocks long 
In Avantoii play ; Avhile, o\ci*hoad, his hymn. 

As 'tAverc to lii^rald the approach of night, 

AVith all her gathering stars, the blackbird sang 
]Mclodionj?ly, mellifluously, and Earth 
Look’d up, reflecting back the smiles of Heaven I 
Eor Innocence, o'er hill and dale again 
Seem’d to have spread her mantle, and the voioo 
<.)f all but joy in grove and glade w as hush’d. 

: VII. 

Thro’ the deep glen of Iloslin — Avhcrc arise 
Proud castle and cbapclle of high St Clair, 

And Scotland'^ prowess spcaking~Avc had traced 
'J’hf mazy Esk by cavern’d llaw thorndcn, 

Perch’d like an eagle’s nest upon the cliffs, 

And eloquent for aye Avilh Drummond's song — ^ 

Through McIa ille’s floAvery glailcs — and doAvn the park 
Of fair Dalkeitli, scaring the antler'd deer, 

’A’cath the huge oaks of Morton and of Monk, 
Whispering, as stir their boughs the midnight winds. 
These left behind, Avith puqfliiig evening, now 
Wc stood beside St Micliael’s holy fane. 

With its nine centuries of gravestones girt ; 

And, from the slopes of Inveresk, gazed down 
Upon the Frith of Forth, whose Avavcless tide 
Glow’d like suplaiu of fire. In majesty, 

O’ercanopied with many-vcstm*ed clouds. 

The mighty sun, low in the farthest west, 

With orb dilated, o*er the Grampian dbain, 

Mountain iip-piled on mountmn, huge and blue, 

Was shedding his last rays, adorn’d the shores 
Of Fife, w ith all its towns, and woods,, and fields. 


m 
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And bathing £en-Ean and Ben-Ledi's peaks 
In hues of amethyst. Ray after rny, 

From the twin Lomond's conic heights declined, 

And died away the glory; and, at length, 

As sank the last, low horizontal beams, 

And Twilight drew her azure curtains round, 

From out the south, twinkled the Evening star 1 

vm. 

Since then full often hath the snow-drop shown 
Its early flower — hath summer waved its com — 

Hath autumn shed its leaves — and Arctic gales 
Brought wintry desolation on their wings ! 

When Meinoiy ponders on that boyish scene, 

Broken seems almost every tie that links 
That day to this — and to the child the man : 

The world is alter'd quite in all its thoughts — 

In all its w'orks and ways—its sights and sounds— 

With the same name it is another sphere, 

And b}'’ another race Inhabited. 

The old familiar dwellings, with their trees 

Coeval, mouldering wall, and dovecot rent— 

The old familiar faces from the streets, 

One gftcr one, have now all disappear'd, 

And sober sires arc they who then were sons. 

Giddy and gay a generation now 
Dwells where they dwelt— whose tongues are silent quite— 
Whoso bodilj^ forms are reminisecnces 
Fading : — the leaden talisman of lYutli 
Hath disenchanted of its rainbow huca$ 

The sky, and robb'd tlic fields of half their bloom. 

I start, to conjure from the gulf of death 
The myriads that have gone to come no more :— 

And where is he, the Angler, by whose side 
That livelong day delightedly 1 roam’d, 

While life to both a sunny pastime si'cm'd ? 

Ask of the winds that from the Atlantic blow, 

When last they stirr’d the wild-flowers on his grave I 
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DE BURTIN ON PICTURES.. 


TiiEwritingsofcntliusiflsts, however 
dry the subjects upon which they em- 
ploy tlieir pens, have always some 
power of fascination. Many a one 
who has never hooked a fish, has 
found delight in Isaac Walton, lie 
is still the pleasant companion by 
river and brooklet, and the cause w*hy, 
** He that has fishing loved should fish 
the more, 

And he should fish who never fish'd 
before.” 

But when the subject is the loveliest 
of Jirts, Painting— embracing as it docs 
the beautiful, the great, and the pa- ' 
thetic, whatever channs the e3*e and 
moves the heart — we arc sensible of 
more tlian common pleasure, and be- 
come soothed into dreams and visions 
of our own, ca on by the gentle gar- 
rulity of a connoisseur. Is there any 
one who pretends to ac(iuaintaiice 
witli litcratuix*, however uninitiated 
he may be in the mysteries of the arts, 
who has not road the Discourses of 
Sir Joshua Hoyiiolds, and who has 
not wished, after reading them, to be 
enabled to sa}', “ anchc io son pit- 
tore V” When we arc told of picture 
galleries with tlieir thousand works 
of art, and arc WMimed by tlie descrip- 
tions, feeble though they must be, of 
many of them, we seem to be suddenly 
led by a lamp of more magical power 
than Aladdin’s ; for what was his pl- 
lery of fruit-trees bearing precious 
stones, to a gallery rich in pictures, 
the still brighter fruits of genius, pre- 
senting endless variety, each one al- 
most a world in itself, and all, enticing 
the imagination into regions unbound- 
ed, of charm and loveliness, suggested, 
though not made visible, but to the 
mind’s eye? We remember in our 
school days giving Virgil credit for 
much tact in endeavouring to make a 
gentleman of uSneas, and succeeding 
too for a while in raising the more than 
equivocal character of his hero, by 
placing him in the pictorc-galle^ of 
the Queen of Carthage, and giving 
him leisure to contemplate and to 
criticise, and poetically to describe to 
his silent and spiritless lonnger-friend 
many noble and many touching works. 
In this passage we also obtain the 


^eat Latin poet’s opinion of the ame- 
liorating elfect of “ collections.” The 
hero of the Abliicid knew immediately 
he Avas among an amiable people. 
The picture-gallery Avas the “ nova 
res oblata” w hich “timoremleiiiit'’ — 
" Hie primvm Ailnoas sperare salulem 

Ausus, et afilictis melius conlidcre 
rebus ; 

Kamque 

It is singular that all the courts of 
Europe have, for more than two cen- 
turies, been earnestly engaged in form- 
ing public galleries, a national benefit 
and honour wdiich England had ne- 
glected Avith her great AV'calth, and 
Avith opportunities singularly favour- 
able, until Avithin a few years ; and 
even uoav avc are making but very 
slow progress, and works of art of the 
olden and golden time are becoming 
more rare, and immensely rising in 
A^aluo. Had Ave, as a nation, collected 
even fifty years ago — spcal^ing of the 
transactions as a money speculation, 
in Avhich view, according to the taste of 
the day, we intist look at every thing 
— our pni-chases w ould uoaa^ haA’c been 
worth treble the first cost in money. 
The unhappy fate of Charles 1. Av.ns 
most adverse to the arts here. It not 
only scattered tho collection made by 
him, blit, by the triumph of Puritan- 
ism, plunged the country first into a 
dislike of, and, for long subsequent 
periods, into an indifference for art. 
We CA"cn doubt if this gross feeling 
has altogether subsided. We do not 
yet take a national pride in works of 
genius, unless they immediately bear 
upon the art of living. No country 
is so rich as ours in private, and none 
SO poor in public collections. And if 
we progress so slowly in our National 
Gallery, W'C can scarcely AA'ondcr that 
public institutions of the kind have 
not been dreamed of in tho provinces. 
We sincerely hope that the movement 
Mr Ewart is making wUl bo auwned 
with success, and that in time col- 
lections ” in our cities and towns will 
be the result. 

The Mus4e of Paris, in 1844, con- 
falned upwards of fifteen hundred 
pictures. According to tlie catalogue 
compiled in 1781, the Imperial Gallciy 
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; of Tientia then contdned twelve hun- 
dred aetid thirty-four. According to 
the cataTogue of 1839, the l>ro»ieu 
gallery contained eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven. At Mundeh, the present 
Idug has erected a spadous building, 
into which ho has draughted a sdec- 
tion, from among several thousands, of 
about fifteen hundred. And what have 
we done to improve the national taste ? 
And strange, indeed, does it appear, 
that whenever such a subject is 
brought before the public mind in 
Parliament, it is solely with a view to 
the connexion of art with manufac- 
tures. There must be in the uatnre 
of things a cci’taiu connexion; but 
unnecessarily to bind them in union 
is to bind them unnaturally, and to 
put the shackles upon the higher, 
wliich cannot bear them without de- 
gradation. We hail with great plea- 
sure every publication whose object 
iS to promote a love for tbe fine arts ; 
nnd more particularly those which 
show a due reverence for the old 
masters; for, however unwilling we 
may bo to limit the power of genius, 
no one who has any pretensions to 
taste, and is of a cultivated mind, wiU 
deny that, if their works are not per- 
fection, they are at least in a right 
direction. The novelties which more 
modem art has sought will pass away, 
we are persuaded, as not founded 
upon true principles, aud we shall 
best advance by pi'opcrly appreciating 
what has been done before os. We 
wjll not here enter into the subject of 
the decadence of art, nor its causes. 
Wo believe that if adequate nation^ 
and provincial galleries were formed, 
more especially at onr uuivorsities, 
Ihc improved public taste would create 
a demand which this country would 
not lack genins to supply. We are not 
4n the exact condition of Italy at tbe 
audden rise of art there. The public. 
In the days of Eafiaelle and Michael 
Angelo, had nc^hing, or but little to 
wdearn Ihe previous aim had foctu- 
natcly not been very multifarious ; the 
«eu&nent of art was ri^ht, and the 
Section true. It remained only to 
imlar^e the spboro ; the principles were 
' In being ; they required but confirma- 
tion. Graoe andpower uatorailyaroee ; 
for them was no oounteractiiig edaea*> 
jtloUf nothifig positively bad hUogethor 
* Jto lay aside« though there was some- 


thing to correct. Now with us, on 
the contraiy% art has ruuMnto very 
strange vagaries ; the cnlavgcmeiit of 
the boundaries has been imlimitcd, 
but k has been in rogiona &r below 
tbe Paxnasaian Mount We have 
talked of tbe High Ideal, and prac- 
tised and encouraged ad infi$utum tbe 
Low Natural, and too often have 
descended to the worse, Uie Low 
Unnatural ; so that, upon the whole, 
we have to uulcam very much before 
wc can be said to be in the rudiments 
of Itcal Art. I.<ct us sii])pose one born 
with every natural endowment, uith 
imagination, aud a power of imitation. 
The miud, after all, is fed with rea/i- 
iks; there is in it also a process of 
digestion, which converts the real 
into the imaginative. Now, in early 
years, how rare it is that tlic iialu- 
rally endowed artist is not ill fed — 
unhealthy diet of the miud entices 
him every u here. If in the country", 
he is simringly fed — sees little or no- 
thing of Art, little ))ci-hups beyond the 
Sign of an Inn — aud is scarcely, from 
other sources of education, taught to 
look with the mind’s eye, through 
the uudignlticd appearance, to the ac- 
tual dignity even of the nature bo 
secs; — if he has lived in the city, 
the Priut-Bhoi)S arc inevitable lines 
to cheat liim by little and little out of 
bis natural taste, if there be one ; for 
at first it cau be but a mere gci‘ju. 
The works of greatness, of goodness, 
wdll be tbe lust tbiugs that be will see ; 
for seldom indeed will tliey bo pre- 
sented to bis sight. For tlm pure, 
the sweet, the graceful, the dignified, 
he will have thrust before. his eyes 
gaudy, tawdry caricoturo and gri- 
mace; and, worse still, perhaps wholly 
vulgar obscenities. Wci-e he in bis 
boyhood given a present ui the picto- 
rial line, it would bo of on Opera- 
dancer or a race-course, or an abomi- 
mtion of London low life. What 
slang'’ is to the car, so wouM it bo 
to the 63 ^ 0 ; and such is in nine cases 
out of ten the first education of those 
.aspirants in art,. who, ere they have 
unleai'ned any thing, sot up for them- 
.selves — and abuse the old masters. 
CrOBorally mmaklng, they are brou^ 
;up in an anti^ideij4Bchool; thepeweis, 
therefore, that natnre has gtvesi them, 
ane not only unonltlvat^ but led 
iastraj; ana slndlar ..edtunkioa^ 
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similar tastes ia flie |«it)Uc, find them but thei’e, too, is the same a€®?BCt. 
a mai ket 4 br very low, veiy worthless Jm our time, it was a rare thiHgto 
commodities. We have, in £hct, a see a “ man's” room withdnt many 
great deal to unlearn. The first step engravings; and that sufficiently shows 
with us all, is, to'iinlearn. Could we how much a school of art is wanted 
see nothing bad it would not be so. in those places, and what a hold 
That wiitch would, at first view, be they would have upon youth. But 
thought the greatest benefit to art, we cannot say much for the taste 
engraving, has but spi-ead the wider of the productions, that generally we 
the pestScuce of false taste. It is will not say graced the walls. We 
tirom all this the earlier and greater had hoped that the Ta3dor bequest 
painters were free. The evil, how- would have established at Oxford, 
ever, having once so spread, is not to not only a pictnre gallery, but a pro- 
be easily corrected. Bad taste has fessorship of Painting and Sculpture, 
claimed a perpetuity of copyright. A large Building has been erected; 
Good taste must proceed from an op and wc have licard of an intention to 
posite source, and work in spite of remove to it some rubbish called pic- 
thc bad. It must come from publica- tures. If that threat be accomplished, 
tions, just criticisms, lives of painters,* we shall despair of seeing tliem re- 
famlliar treatises on the principles of moved to ^ve place to better things, 
art ; and more especially from na- The majority will bo satisfied with 
tioiial and other public galleries, to seeing walls covered, and look no 
direct attention, and indeed to create farther. We have heard likewise 
a demand for tlioso other auxiliary that some very valuable pictures have 
works. People will seek to under- been offered upon very favourable 
Stand and feci that which is conti- terms to the university. If there be 
nually put before them. Could tliey amongst any an intention of forming 
never sec any but fine productions, a galleiy, we would iu*ge them to nse 
they would soon have a relish for their best endeavours to make as soon 
them that now is impossible ; but by as may be a beginning. For every 
little and little, the sight of wliat is succeeding year not only increases 
good wdll create a liking, and the the dllficulty in obtaining the conenr- 
iiking M'ill soon reach an admiration, rence of infiuential persons, but the 
and the uulearnhig process is imper- annnally rising value of pictures makes 
ceptibly going on. Corrupted as our delay an imprudence. Besides, if a 
C3"es now arc, wc would vcutui’e to beginning were once made — were it 
assert, that were you to offea*, either onco shown that the univ'ersities arc 
iu pruits or originals, to boys of foiu-th in earnest — valuable bequests might 
and fifth forms at our public schools, greatly promote the great object. And 
in one hand a vile and gaudy horse this is an advantage that admits not 
and jockey, and in the other a pure of being put oif to the morrow, 
and lovely picture IlaffacUe, the We have digressed from our pur- 
formcr would be taken. Here is a pose, wliich nvas to acknowledge the 
lamentable neglect in education 4 the pleasure we l»ave received from the 
oar must sufierthc probing and the tor- pages of M. de Burtin's work ; or we 
ture of metres and vci’se-maklng, but should rather say, from Mr \\l)iitc’s 
the eye is left unguarded, uuprotocied, translation. We have been some 
to shift for itself, or to yield to the years acquainted with the original 
fascinations the first pander of evil work in French. Its value in its pro- 
dmoses to offer. The school-boy sent form is not lessened by the num- 
might be Improved at the universities 4 of 3'ears that have passed between 


* We were once told by Mr West, the president, that the reading of Hiehard- 
non, (to use his own words,) “ lighted op i| fire in his breast that had never been 

oxtmgoisbed ; and that he had in oon$equetM?e, and eontrary to tbfe wishes of his 
friends aad relatiYe8,who were Quakers at Philadelplua, resolved to become a 
painter.** By a very ourioos eiroiimstance,^is Identioai vdiime is now in our pels- 
aession, the legacy of the very mma, whose history is worth reiath^^who lent it io 
^Wfist.whenahoy* 
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1)16 ^i^nah French cdiiton and the 
translation: for general i-emarks m 
art are^of all times, and there is much 
in the particnlar iufoimation the vo- 
lume contains, such as lists of prices, 
and some other matters, from which 
nseful compai'isons mnj be now 
made. 

The author very modestly, in his 
introduction, professes not "to write 
** for artists nor accomplished con- 
noisseurs ; ” yet to such, we believe, 
the volume, in its compressed fonn, 
will be of most value, lie has the 
honesty to confess tlmt he has learned 
his . counoisscurship at some cost — 
that he has been victimized Into a 
knowledge of art. And as this is 
generally the case with most collcc- 
toi-s in the bogianing, and not uufre- 
qnontly in the end too, he thinks he 
may be of some use toothers in show- 
ing “ how to judge pictures well ” — 
“ what is a good picture;” and not 
of the least value, how to use it when 
you have it. llis qualification as 
teacher cannot be denied ; for he has 
not only collected, but travelled much, 
visited all tlie important collections, 
and by comparing picture with pic- 
ture, and style with style, he has been 
enabled to speak with accuracy upon 
the distinguishing marks of schools 
and masters. A universal admiration, 
a love that will embrace all schools 
and all styles, is of very rare attain- 
ment, and perhaps hardly to be de- 
sired ; for every man of any strength, 
of any fixed tone of character, must 
necessarily have a bias. And besides, 
one man naturally receives more 
powerfully impressions through form, 
iuiotbcr through colour. It is not 
inconsistent that a perfect connoisseur 
should be equally affected by both ; 
but the mind is not allowed the same 
latitude with regard to subject; the 
passion will ever be for that which is 
congenial; whatever is foreign to it 
will receive but a cold and passing 
admiration. We should collect from 
the ^ole contents of this volume, 
that the'aatfaor was never an enthu- 
siastic admirer of what is termed 
hi^ Italian art. He seldom dwells 
mNm the sublime and beautiful.” 
QliMi^berwith aGomptooentacqui- 
aletecd^wrhat k great, than stirred 

It heat of rapture, it is 

that least the sphere 


his pleasures was enlarged; and hia 
nice sense of the bemtty, tonch, and 
colour, rendered pictures, of subjects 
of little interest, more pleasing to him, 
than they could be to the connoisseur 
of more exclusive taste. His predi- 
lection is, however, for Colour; and 
we agree with hiiU, “ that without 
the science of colouring, that so difli- 
cult science, about which the exclu- 
sive partisans of ideal beauty trouble 
themselves so little, their antiques 
and their ideal perfection may pro- 
duce designs, but never can pic- 
tures.” 

Two definitions are laid dow’ii, 
which, as frequent reference is made 
to them, W’o copy. Definition of 
painting — “ Tlie art of applying 
colours, without relief, upon a plain 
surface, so as to imitate any object 
in the manner in tvliich it is seen, or 
may be conceived visible in nature.” 
“ A good picture ” he defines to be, 
“ a good choice of subject well repre- 
sented.” If wc knew^ precisely what 
is here meant by “ nature,” "a w’ord 
used by all w riters on art in very 
various senses, and commonly very 
vaguely, w e migld not find fault with 
the definition ; but genius, which has 

Exhausted w orlds, and then imagined 
new,” 

is not too strictly to be limited to tho 
actualities of external nature. It is 
the nature of the mind, under certain 
impulses and impressions, to exag- 
gerate, to combine from memorj', not 
from sight, even to the verge of the 
impossible; for even this extrava- 
gance is the product of human passion, 
which by its nature disdains cointuon 
boundaries ; and this, in painting, is 
especially the provlnccofColour, which 
may be said to be the poetical lan- 
guage of art, and admits differences, 
of tho same kind as exist between 
eommon speech and poetical and figu- 
rative diction. 

The painter as well os poet may 
colour somewhat highly, 

** And breathe a browner horror o’er 
tho woods.” 

Critics too often write of art as if it< 
had only to do with what actually 
exbts ; whereas it Is given to it as to 
poetry ** to make,”to create— idl that 
IS required is a certain eonnetLion with 
the real, sometimes esseeediagly tiight. 
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which stiaU be sufficiently delusive for 
present purpose. The agile mind can 
pass over a deep and formidable chasm 
upon a Render thread ; and when over, 
is too much occupied in the new region 
to turn back and measure the means of 
passage. Wo suspect our author's 
view of nature is too limited. 

Upon choice oj' subject'^ are 

some good remarks. Uisgustiug sub- 
jecta are justly condemned. “ It is 
evident tliat an animal, flayed or cm- 
bowollcd, entrails, meat raw or 
mangled, blood, excrements, death’s- 
heads, carcasses, and similar objects, 
if they strike upon the view too mnch, 
will be as disgusting in a picture as 
they are in nature ; and that grimaces, 
hideous or monstrousdeformltios, whe- 
ther moral or physical, will be as 
shocking in the one as the other. 
Ev ents which arc sufficiently unnatu- 
ral, barbarous, and cruel, to shake 
violently the soul, and cause it to 
tremble with insurmountable horror, 
create an agitation too friglitful for it 
to resist, mnch less to be pleased 
with. Subjects of so bad a clioice, 
(which Horace severely prohibits from 
being introduced upon the scene.) do 
little honour to the painter. They 
become even' more insupportable in 
proportion as they approach nearer to 
reality by the perfection of their exe- 
cution.” The translator thinks his 
“ author has stated this too broadly ; ” 
and instances, as pictures of this kind 
to be admired for tlieir trnth, TAe 
Lesson of Anatomy ^ by Bcmbrandt ; 
Promethens Devoured by the Vulture, 
by Salvator Rosa ; liaising of Lazarus, 
by Sebastian del Piombo. Of the two 
first subjects, we think tliey are to be 
condemned, if, in the Prometheus, the 
enduring mind of Promethens be not 
the subject. But surely the grand 
picture of Piombo, though it is all 
awfiU, has in it nothing disgusting, or 
that comes within the condemned list. 
The question to be asked in all these 
cases is, what is the object, as well as 
what is the subject. Is it to teach, 
to improve, to soften the mind by 
human love and sympathy, or to ex- 
cite it to a just and Ao/x/m/ indignation, 
for therein is a soni'ce of pleasure? 
The rule of tragedy should bd appli- 
cable here. Undoubtedly, we receive 
pleasure from tragie representations. 
Isolated, l^harism, cruelty would be 


intolerably disgusting. But in eyer>' 
good tragedy, there are always good 
and lovely characters with whom w*e 
can sympathise. We are bettered by 
thus uniting ourselves with what is 
lovely; and are content to take at 
second-hand, and thus feel only in a 
safe degree, the distresses to which, as 
human nature ourselves, we^arc liable. 
In pictured representation, however, 
w'o have to guard against the too 
vivid, and at the same time too 
permanent, as being a fixed expres- 
sion, which, by the art and pow'cr of 
language, w'c arc not allowed to dwell 
upon too exclusively; and relief is 
offered in change and diversity. There 
are some veiy judicious remarks upon 
disgusting subjects in “ An Essay on 
the Clioico of Subjects in Painting,” 
read, we believe, some years ago, by 
Mr Duncan, at the Institution at 
Bath. We remember an account in 
the Essay of a very ridiculous bur- 
lesque (it is not iut« nded so to be) of 
some of the horrific legends of the 
Italian schools. The picture was 
exhibited in the chapel of Johanna 
Southcotc, at New ington Butts, near 
London. St J ohanna was represented 
in a sky-blue dress, leading the devil 
with a long chain, like a dancing-bear, 
surrounded by adoring angels. Is 
not this doubtful? ^'I add, that, 
excepting man, that King of Nature, 
whose head presents to a painter the 
subject that is most interesting for 
character, grace, dignity, and expres- 
sion of the whole mind, of wliich it is 
the mirror, no animal, dead or aUvo, 
affords, in any one part of its frame, 
whatever care may be taken in the 
execution, more than a subject for a 
Study, or will by any means form what 
can be called a picture.” This surely 
is not quite true. There is a very 
fine picture of a lioness, dimly seen at 
the month of her den, in grim repose, 
that is very grand. One colour per- 
vades the whole — there is. nothing 
forced ; but the very colour Is of the 
stealthiness of the anunaVs nature ; it 
is so dim, that the animal is not 
strikingly- discoverable, but grows out 
upon the sight, and we feel the sense 
of danger with the knowledge of 
secniity. And snrdy this is the ssb- 
Ume of art. Had the author seen 
some of the noble animals, gifted with 
noble characters by uaturS} 
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tbe baad of oor Landseer, be would Is mueb bere (hat is trao ; bat there 
bavo hesitated ere be pronoimced thus is sometbing ftdse^ And s&at which 
strongly. is false in it, has often strangely mis* 

The choice of a subject is considered led artists in theii* arrangement and 
as belonging solely to inyention, irre« grouping. There are some imbjeets 
spective of composition or disposition, of a perfectly symmetrical character ; 
“ The honour of inventing truly be- however rare they may be, there are 
longs to him .whose imagination some. Baffaello, in his cartoon of de- 
creates aJl, or almost all, of new.” A liveriug the keys to Peter, paints, as 
distinction b made between compos!- nearly as may be, all the aposUes* 
tion and design : indeed, according to heads in one line. Is not the efiorae- 
our author, there arc three parts of /^rofGotliic architecture symmetrical? 
invention— composition, disposition, Painters of architectural subjects very 
and design. There is a repetition ot commonly overlook thb, and by a 
tlie charge of dbproportion in objects, perspective dltVcrence destroy this 
brought against llalfaelle, to which wo orclerlj' character. Few make tlie 
do not implicitly bow. Ho is con- centre the point of sight ; which is, 
sidered as having “ committed two however, the proper one for ropresen- 
strikiiig faults against nature and tatlon, as it alone shows tlie exact 
lineal perspective, in his famous pic- confonuity and order, the idea of 
ture of the T ransjiguratum^ by the which it was tlie puiposc of tlie ar- 
rkiiculoos smallness of hb Mount chitcct to present, and which consti* 
Tabor, and by the disproportiouable tiites Me beauty. The ‘‘pyramid” rule 
sise of the Christ and of the two is manifestly absurd, and seldom has 
Prophets.” Put w*c question if the even a tolerably good effect. It was 
mind, in that state of feeling in which the qiiadvery of a day.* The good 
it beholds a miraculous and altogether masters did not work upon it. It is, 
overwhelming subject, is not nece.s- in fact, a little tnith taken out of a 
sarily in a condition to overstep the greater, and misapplied— a part of 
actual rules of nature, and to receive that circular character of composition, 
a typo of things for the reality, admit- as it W'cre a principle of reflection, by 
ting the small to stand for the great, which lines close in upon or recede 
Were it conscious of very exact for- from each other. Wc have, in a for- 
mal truth, the power of the subject iner paper iu this Magazine, treated 
would be reduced. Actual perspective of this principle — to dwell on it now 
would have, in Ivaffaelle's case, rained would take us far from our jiurpose. 
the picture. There was that boldness As to the ability of all pei-sons to 
of genius which Shakspearc, when the judge of the naturalness of a picture, 
nature of the subject required it, the translator doubts the correctness 
adopted, which made the one, leap of the aflirmative opinion of his an- 
over time, and the other, space and tlior. He remarks, tliat “ it requires 
proportion. considerable practice and experienco 

Under the head ** disposition of the to enable one to judge how mneh art 
subject, there Is a somewhat unsa- can do ; what is the exact medium be* 
tisfactory sentence. “ It contributes tween feebleness and exaggeration, 
to the ‘goodness' of the picture,” which constitutes the all-surpassiog 
if it avoid uniformity and positions quality of truth, of which he declares 
that are too symmetrical } if it dbtri- himself a partisan ; and in what man- 
bute (he light well ; if by means of it ner one painter differs from or exeeb 
the groups pyramid and unite well ; another in the representation of it.'* 
and if it give valiiQ to all the parts of It may also be otoerved, that people 
the picture by means of each other, in general have nncnltivated eyeSf 
i^aufili a manner as that tlie result and see not tlic whole beauties of any 
lAndibe a satkfactery whole.” There one object ; they are commonly quite 

Itv- 
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; v objects ^ tiKB prindpal figures and oidef aetioii in the qf 

liy’SdiidiBa del Pfoiiibo,.«ro crowded into.a eomer. He would have 

IBFtlm so dbe» reoetved qoaobery overpower die 
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ignorant of ideal and s^timi^tal 
Reality, almost wholly arising ont of 
the power qf art — the representing 
the imagination. It is when such 
persons are called upon to see nature 
in a picture, that they show how im- 
perfect their sight has been. Seeing 
the representation in a frame, they 
know it to be a work of art, and gene- 
rally object to shadow; whereas, 
could they see the picture placed at 
an open window or some deceiving 
position, they would be deceived. 
JJanj", knowing the intention is to de- 
ceive tlicm, are ready armed with ob- 
jections, which, however, they make 
because they have sought them, not 
because they have felt them. What 
we term local colour, is termed by 
M. de Bnrtin proper colour; local 
colour he considers as the colour mado 
variable by space, by locality, air, 
light, and surrounding bodies. The 
distinction may be useful ; but proper 
colour will itself be difliciiltto difecovor, 
for we never can see it entirely sepa- 
rated from some foreign iiiijuence. 
Ill a picture it would be perhaps best 
to consider that the proper colour 
whicli wtuild be proper to tlio half- 
tone, whether modified by aerial per- 
spective or not. He considers that 
proper colour is not shown mostly in 
objects in the foreground, for there the 
light which destroys it is most power- 
ful ; light destroys proper colour, and 
substitutes its own. “It is the per- 
fect understanding of this interesting 
])rinciple, which renders the w orks of 
Kubena, and of bis best scholars, so 
superior for their magic truth of col- 
our. It is this which explains why 
they make the colour of the blood to 
appear through the fine ajid transpa- 
rent skin of their Flemings, particular- 
ly of the women, only in proportion as 
the effect of the light is lost in the re- 
tiring parts ; and why the red prevails 
more in these parts in general, which 
are illuminated only by a redeeted 
light too feeble to change the natural 
colour. The latter may often be even 
strengthened by the eolonr of the oIk 
ject from which the reflected light pro« 
ceeds, which happens when one desk 
part is i*edected upon another, as may 
be remarked mere particularly towards 
Hke extremitiesv*^ 

The fbllowing quofation !h W60 
worth considering— Hite observation it 


c<mtam8 is new. “ As to the induence 
of light upon the local colours, one oi 
the plainest proofs of it is, that tlie 
colour of objects seen in broad day, 
diminishes in force the more that the 
sun enlightens the distant plain on 
which they are placed. This obser- 
vation, and many other analogous 
ones, convince me that the light in a 
picture in general exerts a gi'eatcr in-^ 
ducncc upon the local colours than 
even the air, although those who have 
written npon the art seem to attribute 
the local colours exclusively to the in- 
terposition of’ the air and the vapours 
with which it is charged. * Tlie above 
remark, though useful to all painters, 
becomes the more indispensable to 
those who have to do with landscape, 
seeing that without attention to it, 
the aerial perspective w'ould render 
useless, by a false and mannered re- 
presentation, the just proportions and 
the exact contours dictated by linear 
perspective. Another remark, not 
less interesting, is, that the eolonr of 
cast shadows depends, beyond every 
thing, on that of the light, and conse- 
quently on the state of the atmosphere 
and the time of the day, as well as the 
season of the year.” Hence is it that 
the brown shadows of art, w Inch aro 
adopted for the sake of warm, are, in 
good painters such asVaiulyke, ahraya 
blended with the silvery grey. 

“ Of the general tone of colour.”— 
This part of the subject is treated ra- 
ther with regal’d to strict observation 
of nature, than its poetical applicabi- 
lity to art. For surely there is a dis- 
tinction; there should be a toue of 
colour belonging to the subject, irre- 
spective of the actual colom* of place or 
time of day, properly belonging to the 
action represented . It is well observ- 
ed, that the argentine or silvery tone 
so much admired and sought after by 
amateurs, “ is nothing but the faithful 
imitation of the tone assumed by na- 
ture in countries where the rays of tho 
sun arc not too perpendicular, every 
time that the air is in that state of 
^^sparency required to temper to* 
the necessary degree the too brilliant 
blue of a pure sky, and itself to receive 
and transmit this desirable silvery 
tone which delights the spectator^’’ 
By this it would a^ear that our 
antistB’ (keame of eeuntries, aiio mfr 
S 0 &, are notlikely to Indag beauty of 
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colour to tiieir pictures— that the 
fables of Eastern skies are, with re- 
gard to art, fables ; and thongh there 
is now always an attempt, and that 
by no mean powers, to drag the spec- 
tators at onr exhibitions under the 
very chariot of the sun, “ sub curru 
nimium propinqui soils,” real beauty 
of colour will found much nearer 
home. ^ . 

We are somewhat snrpriscd by, as 
it would appear from tlic general 
observations of Do Burtin, an acci- 
dental truth which ho has not clsc- 
wlicre followed to Its consequences. 

If pictures oticiid against nature, 
and become cold by the employment 
of cold colours upon them, such as 
black, white, blue, and green, either 
pure or bluish, and by the oiUssion 
of the glazings which the tone of the 
light requires, or if they become so 
from the natural coldness of night 
and of snow, not remedied by the 
painter ought to correct the fault in 
the manner I have previously hinted 
at.” In the following remark, wc 
can see the great defect in the colour- 
ing of Murillo’s pictures, especially 
in his backgrounds, who appears al- 
ways to have painted on a wet and 
dingy day. “ But nothing can cor- 
rect the cold of a sky concealed by 
tJie kind of clouds last mentioned, or 
rendered totally invisible by misV' lie 
rescues the clcar-obscure from the 
meaning commonly attached to it as 
light and shade. ^Un the literal 
sense, this word means nothing but 
the obscure wliich is at the same 
time clear.” It should rather be de- 
fined to be light in shadow ; but it 
W'ill be difficult to establish any other 
sense for it than tlie disposition of 
the light and shade in a picture. The 
inventor of it, for practical use, w'as 
Leonardo da Vinci. Of this cAiaro- 
imro he says : It is this, in fine, 
against which so many renowned 
Italian masters have sinned, but in 
which the immortal Correggio is so 
eminently distinguished, and which 
proves how they err who have named 
Titian the prince of colourists. For 
bow mneh soever he may possess in 
a supreme degree very many other 
partiS of eolonring, he has so misun- 
derstood this one in his general har- 
moOf^that bis grounds aie rardy in 
agreement wirii the rest of his pic- 


ture, and are often all black. Ilis^ 
Venus^ in the Dresden gallery, ajjd 
his Ecce Homoy iii that of Vienna, 
two of his most renowned pictures, 
but especially the latter, present 
striking proofs, among yory many 
others, of the correctness of my opin- 
ion on this great colourist.” 

Those who object, as some venture 
to do, to Titian's colour, especially 
in his backgrounds, we believe over- 
look his intention, and arc not aware 
how much what they consider defects 
affect the whole. Objections have 
been made to the backgronnd of the 
Peter Martyr^ without considering how 
appropriate the colouring is to the 
subject. Tlicrc arc some just obser- 
vations on the necessity of transpa- 
rency, wdiich should not be coiiiined 
to shadows and dcnii-tints, “ wliich 
cannot do without it.” It has been 
said that Titian and C'orreggio glazed 
over every part of the picture, there- 
by' giving even the lights a sort of 
transparency. Of harmony of colour, 
he says^ “ Cndcr the pencil of an in- 
telligent artist, local colours, eveu 
the least agreeable, and those wiiich 
have the least affinity among them- 
selves, may become very agreeable 
to the eye, and contribute powerfully 
to the harmony of the picture through 
the intciposition of some other colour, 
as in music discordant tones are hap- 
pily united by means of intermediate 
ones.” The translator appends to 
this a note in wliich he quote.s from 
Mengs, that “ The three primary'’ 
colours being red, blue, and yellow, 
when any one of them is prominently 
used, it should bo aepompanied by 
one which unites the o^r two. Thus, 
if pure red be used, it should be ac- 
companied by green, which is a com- 
pound of blue and 3^dIow. This com- 
pound colour is called the contrasting 
colour, and is always used sparingly. 
But the harmonizing colour is said to 
be the compound made by any one 
colour itself, along with the next ad- 
joining to it on either side of the 
spectrum. Tims red will be harmo- 
nized by purple, the colour produced 
by compounding it with bine on tho 
one side of it, and it will also be har- 
monized by orange, which is the col- 
our produced by compounding it with,, 
the yellow, next to it on the other 
side of the spectram.** In treating 
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effect” bf a picture, although 
the author with a kind of reluctance 
admits, or will not condemn abso- 
lutely” factitious effects, ho has no 
predilection for them, and blames for 
the extravagant use of them CaiTa- 
vagio and others of the Italian schools. 
Unquestionably they affonl a power 
which should be used with judgment, 
then most applicable when the super- 
natural of the subject overpowers the 
^imiliarity of more natural cflccts. 
Of the “ so much spoken of 

by connoisseurs, he is an admirer, 
lie directs that the “colours which 
compose the empnato ” should be per- 
lectl}" well 'ground, and the ground 
perfectly smoothed. Yet this was 
not always the case in the empasto of 
Ibiul A^’eronese, whose ernpasto was 
often of a broken and mortary sur- 
face ; and it would appear, from an 
examination of such parts of his pic- 
tures, as if he had purpox'ly used 
water witli his oil-paint, which' would 
have the cflect of slightly separating 
the particles, and thereby giving bril- 
liancy from the broken surface of 
refracting particles. This seems to 
have cscrai)cd the notice of M. do 
Ilurtin in this place. It has been 
said of Michael Angelo, that he never 
painted more than one picture in oil. 
Like the relics of saints, that one has 
wonderfully multiplied. Our author 
jj])eaks of one in his own possession, 
which is certainly not described as 
according to the manner we should ex- 
pect from that great master. “ A truly 
unique picture, by tlic great Michael 
Angelo Ibionarroti, in iny j)Osscssiou, 
proves to what an astonishing degree 
art can imitate gold, silver, and stones, 
without using the originals, by the 
magic illusion with which the rare 
genius has painted them as orna- 
ments. They h'ok as if j-clin.rd on 
the armour of the two cavaliers, in- 
somuch that one would believe them 
to be truly the work of an actual 
chisel.” He admires the smooth cm- 
pasto; and among the painters who 
practised it, laudably mentions Van- 
dor Werff. But he blames others less 
known for canying it out to an ex- 
treme finish. To our taste, the smooth 
ampasto of Yander Werff is most dis- 
plying*, rendering flesh ivory, and, 
in that master, ivory without its true 
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and pleasing colour. This branch of ^ 
tlio subject ends with remarks on 
touch, which completes the list of the 
parts that contribute “to make a 
good picture.” The manner of a 
painter is in nothing so distinguished 
as in his touch. Tlierc must, then, bo 
great variety in the touch of painters. 
To be a judge of mastci’s, it is neces- 
sary, as the first stop to connoisseur- 
ship, to be acquainted W ith this exe- 
cutive i>art of their art. “ Since it 
correct to say that without a good 
touch there cannot be a good picture, 
one may say likewise, that he is not 
a good master w'ho has not a good 
touch, and tr-Z/o docs not know how to 
avoid minf! it too mitchy It is a mark 
of a defective mind, when the painter 
is too much pleased with the dexte- 
lity of his hand. Many, however, 
require this hint; their inctnres are 
so overlaid wit'n touch, that the auto- 
graphs supersede the subject. 

The incipient connoiasenr will do 
well to read the chapter in this vo- 
lume which will toll hiiu “how* to 
judge pictures well.” It will tell him 
c^en in what position to sec a picture. 
He disapproves of the use of the mir- 
ror. in which the picture is reflected, 
as giving a softness and harmony not 
genuine ; but as it w^as the practice of 
(liorgionc and CoiTcggio, “ in ordcMo 
learn the effect of the colours, of the 
masses, and of the w'ork as a whole,” 
he recommends it to the painter. He 
expects, however, from the amateur 
nil imp.irtiality almost impossible to 
attain, when it is expected to reach 
snch a point that “all schools, all 
masters, all manners, “Wnd all classes 
of pictures w ill be a matter of Indiffer- 
ence to him.” AA’'c fear that an ama- 
teur who could reach this indiffer- 
ence, would be rather a general ad- 
mirer than a good lover. The ama- 
teur thus advanced, “will soon be able 
to weigh impartially the gi-onnds of 
the dispute betw'ccn the partisans of 
ideal beauty on the one hand, and the 
beauty which exists in nature on the 
Other.” But here is a mistake ^ initio ; 
for is not the Ideal, too, Nature? We 
should have rather expected a disqui- 
sition to elucidate this point ; but our 
author prefers passing away from the 
real question to indulge in a little 
severity on the admirers of the Ideal^ 
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Ideal we arc persuaded he never 
understood; for he considers evidently 
that tho “ ideal beauties,” with the 
** magic tnith” of the Dutch school 
in execution, would bo perfection. He 
would view a work painted under thm 
mnoh as perfection. To us it would, 
we feel quite sure, be an intolerable 
performance. For tliis little bit of 
bad taste he is called to account by 
translator. The author’s taste 
was, after all, wc suspect, rather in- 
complete; rather the product of an 
educated eye than of a mind educated 
to embrace the Ideal. The fact is, tlio 
Ideal in practice must be the reach of 
a something which the eye, however 
educated, does not altogether find in 
external nature ; but which, from the 
data of external natni'e, the luitid 
create.^, partly by combination, and 
partly from a power of its own inven- 
tion altogether. The external senses 
in educated man arc obedient to this 
inventive direction of tlic^iiid, ami 
at length receive their 'greater, ]>cr- 
haps often chily, pleasures from it. It 
is easy to imagine how the more eri- 
dent and real beauties of the inferior 
schools, for we do not hc&itatc to speak 
of the Italian as the higher, more 
easily captivate, especially, the inci- 
pimt lovers of art. They begin by 
collecting the Dutch ; bnt as they ad- 
vance in taste and knowledge, and 
aiCquire the legitimate feeling for art, 
they are sure to end with tlie Italian. 
The uninitiated may wonder to be 
told there is any difficulty in judging 
whether a picture is in good pn^scr- 
vation or not.”* Yet here is a chapter 
to teach this “useful knowledge.’’ 
The “ perils that flesh is heir to,” are 
nothing If compared to the perils that 
eavlron the similitudes of flesh. “ Nos 
nostraqtte motti elebemur.'^ Men aud 
pictures suffer from the doctors as 
weH as from Ume. Fictiues, too, arc 
oftmi in the “hand of the spoiler,” 
and are Bul^edli with their owners, to 
a not very dissimUar quackeiy of po- 
^ lothm, undergo as many pu- 
xlflcathms, nor do msy escape the 
Imi^ aad acanfleation^ ai-o laid upon 
bacsks, rubbed and scrubbed, 
«n4 cdteDtimes reduced to 
and dead colouring of 
It is surprising bow 
of pictures are mined 
Wemsonytoread 


this account of Correggio’s celebrated 
Node, “ Even when iliey do not 
destroy the picture entirely, they, at 
ail events, leave the most iujurious 
traces behind, depriving it of its trans- 
parency and harmony, and mneh of 
the effect, rendering it hard, cold, and 
weak. Of this the admirable * N igh t * 
of Correggio at Dresden presents a 
very sad example,” 

We look upon the audacious man 
who dares to repaint n|>onan old pic- 
ture iiBnccessarily, and by wholesale, 
as guilty of a crime. It is the mur- 
der of another man’s ofl'spring, and of 
his name aud fame at the same time. 
We have heard of a man half a cen- 
tniy ago going about the country to 
paint new wigs* upon the Vmidykes, 
Wo wtnild have* such a j>oi*j)otrator^ 
bastinadoed on the soles of his feet. 

“ I was present,” says our autlior, “ at 
Amstoriiam during a dispute between 
one who had just stdd a landscape for 
several thousand florins, and the agent 
who had made the purchase on coui- 
mksion. The latter rerpiired an iin- 
j)ortant change to be made towards 
the centre of the picture, which ho 
conteniled would be very much im- 
proved thereby. It was in vain that 
tlic seller, with whom I agreed in 
opinion upon the point, i)ersisted in. 
refusing to repaint a irork in such 
good preservation, and by so great a 
master ; for the broker closed liis lips 
by protesting, that unless the dcmaiKt 
w'cre conii)lied w ith, he was instructed 
to throw up the bargain,” We look 
w ith ccpial horror on buyer and seller. 
Would not the latter have sold his 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, atmts, 
and cousins? It has been said that, in 
compliment to William HI., many of 
the portraits of tiie ancestors of the 
courtiers of the day were ro-paintcd 
with aquiline noses. M. dc Bnrtin 
vciy justly observes, that the new 
touches on old pictures do not pre- 
serve their tone, but he does not give- 
the tnic reason. He seems to eiiter<« 
tain no notion that pictnres wer» 
painted with any other vehicle than 
common oil ; and, in a short disens- 
sion upon Van Eyck’s diseovery, he 
only shows that he takes up what 
othms have said, and never fainradf 
could have read what the monkTbee- 
phitiis really wrote; for, lUce M, Me- 
rimde, he supposes ^ monk to say 
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what he never did say. It is only 
surprising that, in his numerous clean* 
ings, he did not discover the differ- 
ence between the old paint of one 
date and of anothei*, and how they 
require different solvents. There is a 
chapter upon the manner of know- 
ing and appreciating copies,” from 
which the beginner, in collecting, 
may take some usefid hints. lie re- 
peats the well-known anecdote of 
the copy from Kaffaelle by Andrea 
del Sarto, which Julio Komano, 
who had worked upon the picture, 
believed to be the original, tliongli 
assured beforelmnd by Vasari that 
it was a copy. With regard to Iln- 
bens, by far the greater number of 
pictures .said to be by him, are by the 
hands of his scholars, to nhom he 
gav(‘ the design and outline nuTcIy, 
sometimes touching up the pictures 
with his own hand. This has been a 
common and a jusliliuble practice 
vith great painters, both ancient and 
modern, or it ‘would have been impos- 
sible for any one pair of hands to liave 
done the works which bear the names 
of some well-employed imintcrs. The 
few pie.tures entirely by the hand of 
Kulxms confirm the suspicion as to 
others, by their supcri<«rity. Coiitem- 
pornry copies he considers in a very 
different light from more modern, be- 
cause the modern being from the old 
after they had dcci)Oned, deepen still 
more, and in a few years scarcely 
resemble in tone the originals. It is 
from siTch copies that an ill name has 
been given to all copies. We have 
very little feeling for amateurs in their 
annoyances and embarrassments, who 
discover that they have only pur- 
chased a copy ; for they did not judge 
according to the merits of the picture, 
but the name under which it was ad- 
mitted. 

The sixth chapter, upon “The roaa^ 
ner of analysing and describing pic- 
tures,” Ibmishcs some good hints to 
catalogue-makers and auctioneers. 
The examples are ingeniously worded, 
and with no little precision^ The 
number given is bnt a solection from 
about 240 pages. Whoever wUl tay 
his hand at a descriptive catakigBft, 
will ffiid it not so easy a task as be 
imagined. We shouM have peibaps 
eseteitaineid a bigber opinion of the 


of his descriptive power, supposing it 
to have been exercised as a disdple of 
the noted Mr Puff, who took a double 
first in those arts, bad the translator 
kindly omitted an outline of a picture" 
byPoelemburg — TAe Adoration of the 
SQiepherds, It is ecrtauity well de- 
scribed in generality and detail ; but > 
never was any thing more like Mr 
Puff^s style tlian the following: — 
“Poelemburghas here surpassed him- 
self by the exactness of the design, 
and the fine form of the figures. Ho 
has carried to the highest degree their 
gracious and simple exj)ression. The 
picture is not less distinguished for 
the attractive effect of light well dis- 
tributed, for hannony and the clear 
obscure, for the agreeable and sweet 
tone of the proper colours, and for 
that truth,” (iLc. «fcc. &c. — ^but alas! 
the outline ! “ Look on this picture 
and on this.” It may have been a 
pretty iiie.ture, though tlie subject is 
much abo vePoelemburg ; but—sball we 
pronounce ilV — the design is wretched 
— we cannot help it, and would spare 
it if we could. Strange are the blun- 
ders made in descriptive catalogues^ 
All instance is given — an amusing 
specimen from a well-established ma- 
nufiictor}’. ** The famous picture of 
Kaffaelle, painted for the chujoch of 
St John at Bologna, representing St 
Cecilia holding a musical instrument 
in her hands, w ith others at her feet, 
affords an example of the errors al- 
luded to. She listens with rapt at- 
tention to a choir of angels borne on 
the clouds, and sin^ng. On her right 
hand ai'e St Paul and St John, the 
Evangelist, strongly characterized ; 
the one by his swoi*d, the other by h^ 
eagle, and both by the airs of the 
heads. On her left are St Magdalene 
with her cup, and St Augnstinc with 
his cross and pontifiod garments.” 
Illtherto all the ivorld had been agreed 
upon the jnstneas of the Abscription ; 
but the author of the M€mual (^fthe 
French Museum, printed in 
judged it proper to make one of his 
own, of wl^i behold the title and the 
irobstaiice — 77ie Mar^dom ef Si 
Cee&iiu % 

^ lUiiraeae vrould not lepimiit 
martyrdoa of nyoiiBg vii;i^ like thm 
exectttbnnfa mMhetor. Usee €e-*' 
e^a ndvancestowsfvds^ 

^ INdai 
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H<Jr feet only still belong to this earth. 
Her upraised eyes tell that her 
thonght^ are already ia heaven. The 
man who bears the sword is not an 
executioner whose stem ferocity aug- 
ments that of the spectacle. Here 
the headsnlan has an air of cotupas- 
aion. Behind the saint iralks a priest 
who assists her. His physiognomy is 
common, but sweet, lie applauds the 
tranquil resignation of the victim, who 
seems already to hear the celestial 
Concert that is going on above, 'nie 
angels celebrate her cuniing before 
hand! One of the coinpanions of 
'Cecilia points them out to her with 
his finger, and seems to do so as an 
eiiooiiragemeiit to her. A young man 
follows the saint, ills action is too 
expressive to suppose it that of a 
parent or convert.” This is indeed a 
very tine specimen, both for what is 
said and what is nusald — the sunni.ee 
is perfectly French, and the pitying 
tender familiarity of Cecilia, for com- 
miseration’s sake robbed of licr saiut- 
ehip, would be enough to melt an 
auction-room to tears, ere the pic- 
ture to be sold and thus described. 

The very best auction description 
of a picture we remember ever to have 
heard, w^as one most fluently given, 
and with a most winning and gentle- 
manly manner, by Mr Christie, the 
father of the present justly appreciated 
3\Ir Christie, as true and honourable 
as unerring in his Judgment of pic- 
tures. Jt was many years ago. The 
picture to be sold was the celebrated 
•one of the three goddesses, T/te 
Judgment of Parisy a large picture. 
Kow the difficulty of the case lay in 
this, that it was well known that there 
were three pictures of the subject, all 
claiming to be originals. This w'as 
well known and talked about. There 
were in fact three pictures of the 
Judgment of Paris. After minutely 
and most ably describing the pic- 
ture, Mr Christie came to this deli- 
cate acknowledgment. He admitted 
there were three; the ^eat pain- 
ter, delighted with his subject, 
enamoured of the beauties he had 
created,, hgd, as it were, thrice thrown 
hUhsClf at the feet of each goddess. 

pictures were an offering 
; iaS hdhrng^ to each. None could 
detero^e which was best. The sub- 
ject wm the Judgmeiit of Paris— It 


was an enviable opportunity for a 
Uap}>y purchaser “ to throw the golden 
apple.” We do not pretend to give, 
with any exactness, the eloquent 
w’ording of this addre.ss ; nor can we 
describe the j»crfect grace with w Inch 
it was delivered. Every one in tlu* 
room seemed to know that he wa? 
listening to a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and felt a contidenee. But to 
return to He Hurtin. The chapter 
on “ the general schools of paint- 
ing,” contains both useful informa- 
tion and judicious remarks. He men- 
tions tlie cmbarrassincnt the amateur 
must feel, seeing that authors are not 
agreed among tiu‘m.selves in the iiuni- 
ber and classification of schools. Some 
reckon three, some five, some eight, 
some extend the number to twehe. 
Lanzi oven makes fourteen of the 
Italian sidiools alone. ‘‘In order that 
the school of a particular city or 
country may take its place among 
the general schools, it is necossaiy, 
in my opinion, that it .shall have pro- 
duced a great many >inaster.s cele- 
brated for their merit, and that thcM* 
shall have in their style and manner 
something common to them all, which 
particularly characterizes tlicin, and 
which is sufficiently remarkable to 
dLstinguish their school from all 
other.?. Kpoii thi.H.principlo, I reckon 
eight .«;chools in all; and these are, 
the FJorentine or Tuscan, the Koman. 
the Lombard, the Venetian, the 
Flemish, the Hutch, the French, and 
the German. If it were sufficient to 
have given to the world .artists re- 
nowned for their merit, the Spanish 
might likewise claim a place among 
the general schools, wore it oniy from 
having posso.ssed a Morales, a Velas- 
quez, and a Murillo. Naples, too, 
might enjoy the same privilege, from 
the names of S]>agnoletto, Calabrese, 
Salvator Rosa, and Luca Giordano. 
Genoa, Jikcwi.se, from Ca8tlglionc% 
Strozzi, CastcUi, and Cambiasi. 
But the want of a general distinctive 
character prevents their being ranked 
under the general schools, and the 
masters are, for the most part, placed 
separately in that one or other of the. 
acknowl^cd schools to which their 
manner approaches most nearly, or 
to which their mast w bedooged.** The 
distinguishing marks of the 8chool<« 
are ably laid down. Xhs author con- 
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tbssc.s that he feels a difficulty in 
generalizing the characteristics of the 
Florentine school. He adopts the 
somewhat e.Kaggerated (as he allows) 
account of M. Lcvesqne. Ilis cha- 
racteristics are — fine movement, a 
certain sombre austerity, an exj)res- 
sion of vigour, which excludes per- 
haps that of grace, a character of 
design, the ^andenr of which is in 
some sort gigantic. Tliey may be 
rt*i)roachcd wdtli a kind of exaggem- 
tioii; but it cannot he d('uied that 
there is in tliis exaggeration an ideal 
iiiujesty, wliich elevates Immaii nature 
.above the weak and |>erishing nature of 
reality, 'fhe Tuscan artist.«, satisfied 
with cominanding adiniration, seem 
to disdain seeking to please. TIic 
<le.scrijiti(iii of the Itoiuaii school wo 
couceivc to bo not so fortiiiiato. Its 
excellonec is attributtul to the an- 
titpio, distinguished “ by great beauty 
in tlie form>, a eoinpovition elegant, 
ultlKUigh often shigidar, and by ex- 
pressions ideal rather than inunral, 
of which a part is otrtui sacritieed to 
the preservation of beauty.’' If \u‘ 
receive as models of these two most 
celebrated ^cllooN, ]Miclia<‘l Angelo 
lluouarroti, atid UuiracUe, (though it 
should be observeil, if we look to the 
actual genius of these great men, we 
iimst not forget the early age at vvliieh 
llartaellc died,) such distinction as 
this may be drawn. That the Flo- 
rentine school had for its <d»ject the 
personal, the absolute bodily i>ovver 
and dignity of man, and Mieli strong 
intellect and energy as would be con- 
sidered in necessary agreeinciit with 
that perfect condition of the human 
form. That there is therefore, in 
their vigorous delineations, a great 
and simple, and, as it were, gigantic 
rudeness very perceptible. On the. 
contraiy, in the Uoman, the suboixli- 
natiou of the person to the cultivated 
mind is decidedly marked. It is the 
delineation of man furtlier otf from 
his ruder state, showing in aspect, 
and even in bodily movements, the 
mental cultivation. U'hc one school 
is of an Antediluvian, the other of a 
Christian race. Hence, in the latter, 
iiudcr the prerogative* of love, grace 
and a nicer beauty are assumed ; and 
a delicacy and purity arising from 
minds educated to bear, to forbear, 
chastened by trial, endowed with a 


new greatness not inconsistent with 
gentleness. Yet was simplicity 
strongly marked in tlic Komaju 
school \ nor do we think the blame 
throvvn upon tlieir colouring justly 
thrown, as it was most consistent 
with the characteristic dignified sim- 
plicity; nor do we. agree with those 
who think it inhnrrnonious in itself, 
lliiroccio is praised, in tliat lie added 
somewhat of the colouring of Cor- 
reggio to the study of the antique 
and tiie works of Uaffaellc ; but it is 
more than doubtful if tlie iiiuov'ation 
upon tlic Homan simplicity be not 
a deterioration of the school. The 
colouring, tlie chief characteristic 
of tile Venetian scliool, represents 
mtiiikind in a still further onward 
(we use not the word advanced, bc- 
cau.se it may be misimder.<tood) state, 
in the state of more, eonvention, of 
manners, and of luxury. Hence even 
mo.st refined subjects of the Venetian 
arc, with ri'gard to purity, and moral 
and intellectual beauty, in a grade of 
inferiority to the Homan and Floren- 
tine. They arc of the age of a civil 
government rather than of a religduiis 
infiuenee. Theeiuinten;uice.s iiidic.ite 
the s (ff tlic world; the more 

varictl costume, the more rich cover- 
ing of the figures, with less of the 
uttde, arc marks of mc'rehandise and 
tniffic. This is perceptible, and pos- 
sibly somewhat to the <Ii.-])ar:igement 
of the full dUpIay of the subject, in 
tlic grand picture of Dei Piombo, the 
Jiuishtfi vf Lftzftnts^ tiumgh perhaps 
tiiat ]>ieture, bearing such evidence of 
tlie de.sign if not the hand of Michael 
Angelo, may by some not be admitted 
as belonging to the V eiietian sclicol. 
Wc mean not to stiy that the Vene- 
tian school did not advance the art 
by the new power of colour, the in- 
vention of that school; it opened the 
way to a new class of subjects, wdiich 
still admitted much of the grand and 
the pathetic. It certainly did more ; 
it .show'cd tliat there w’as a grand and 
a pathetic in colour alone, a principle 
of art which, though first shown, and 
not in its perfect degree by the Vene- 
tians, lias never yet been canded out 
as a principle. We hear much of its 
lieauty, its harmony, in a limited 
sense of its power, but seldom of its 
sentiment. 

, The remai'ks of M. do Burtin upon 
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ihe PeUr Martyr of Titian arc very 
atrangc. He must have been much 
deceived when he saw this wonderful 
liicture, either by its position or the 
atate of his own vision. AVe saw the 
picture out of its frame, and down 
agaiust the wall, and saw no factitious 
nnnatural effect, nor any black and 
white. “ This picture,” he says, “ so 
full of merit in other respects, presents 
a sti-iking example of the factitious 
and unnatural effect produced by the 
extraordinary opposition of black and 
white. I am well aware that gay 
and brilliant colouring would not be 
appropriate to a cruel action ; but a 
measure is to be observed iji every 
thing, and I cannot bo convinced that 
there could occur, in broad day, and 
in tlic open air, a scene in which all 
was obscure and black except the 
figures.” Obscurity and blackness in 
Titians Pikr Martyr! Onr author 
has attached the school of Cologne to 
that of Lombardy, as others have 
done, in coiiiiideratioii that the Ca- 
racci in fonuiug their school greatly 
studied Correggio. Yet undoubtedly 
Correggio stands quite apart from the 
Caracci. The Bologna was in fact a 
Composite ” school. If the Vene- 
tian school was indicative of business, 
of the activitu's of society as a mass, 
the Lombard school, as first distin- 
guished by Correggio, assumed more 
homely grace, it was doine.stic, of the 
hearth — the cherished love, the sweet 
familiar grace. This was its charac- 
teristic ; it horc a kind of garden luxu- 
riance and richer pinbellisliment of 
colour, not the embelllshnicnt of civic 
pomp as seen in the A'enctiaii, but a 
coloured richness as of the fruit and 
flower of a now Kden. The Holy 
Families of Correggio arc in fragrant 
repose. The earth pays the homage 
of her profusion, and, as conscious of 
the presence of him tliat shall remove 
her curse, puts on her gorgeous ap- 
parel. The next descent from this 
grade of ai*t vrould be to the pastoral. 
M. de Burtin objects to the airs of 
the heads, graceful and smiling felt 
not to be altogether appropriate when 
the action is sad or violent.” AVe 
can Imagine that he alludes to the 
picture of the Martyrdom of St Pla- 
ckius and Flavia at Parma. The 
smiling saint receiving the sword in 
Aer.lioiom, as a boon m thankfulness 


Of that coming bliss which is already 
hers iu vision, is perhaps as touching 
as any expresi-iou ever jiainted liy 
Correggio. Did our author miss the 
meaning of that devotional and more 
than hopeful smile? This pictuns 
like some others of Correggio, is very 
gi*e3% and has probably had much of its 
glazing removed. In M. do Burtin’s 
notice of the Flemish school, we en- 
tirely pass over the discussion res- 
pecting A' an Kjxk and his discovery ; 
cupugh has been said upon that sub- 
ject. The partiality of our author for 
iiubens is very perceptible. The cha- 
racteristics of the Flemish school are 
confined to Historical painting, and 
even iu that class then* is scarcely 
more than one example, Rubens. 
Between Rubens and A’andyke tlien^ 
i.’i certaiul.v aflinity l)e\*oiid that of 
colouring, thougli .in colouring to *a 
limited degree. Between Rubens and 
Teniers there is surely a gap of many 
ckasscs. If there be any characteristic 
mark common to both, it must lie iu 
the silvery lightness of colouring, dis- 
tinctness aiul freedom of touch, as if 
both hail used the same vehiclis and 
in the sani^ manner, allowance being 
made for the size and subjects of their 
pictures. A^'e arc not disp<»sed to 
detract from the reputatiou of R-ubens 
as a e(»]ourist ; no painter perhaps bet- 
ter undei-btood theoretically anti prac- 
tically the science of the harmony of 
colours, and their application to na- 
tural represt‘n ration. But he was en- 
tirely careless as to sentiment of col- 
ouring. Action even to its utmost 
superiorih’ was lii.s fortr^ and for this 
one exprciSaion his colouring, bj' its 
vivid power and contrasts, was cer- 
tainly very admirable. 

Tire Du tell school is so blended 
with the Flemish, separating from 
both Rubens and Vandyke, and 
their immediate scholars, that It is 
difficult to speak of them as distinct 
schools. Fascinating ns they un- 
doubtedly are, they utterly abandon 
the power to teach for the art of 
pleasing, 'riioy are not for the pub- 
lic; have little to do with events of any 
great interest. There is a manifest 
descent fi*om the high pretensions of 
art ; the aim is to gratify the mere 
love of exact imitation, and to inter- 
est by portraiture of manners. “If, 
then,” says onr author, “troth of 
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imitation ig tho first business of works 
•of art ; if, without that, no picture is in 
a situation to please ; if all that is 
visible over the wliole face of nature 
be iiiciudcd in the domain of paiiit- 
iug, how is it that amoiif? the exclu- 
sive partisans of historical subjects, 
tboro are ]>ersons so blind as not to 
see that the marvellous ])rodiiction8 of 
this school, and of the Flemish, have 
idled with admirable success the im- 
niejiso ffups wliich their vaunted 
Italian schools luive left in dilferent 
parts of art?” 

The very lirst sentence of this pas- 
is of v<Ty undefined sense ; we 
can ;;uv’'«s at what is im^aut b^ the 
sjiieor iip(ni tiie vtuntal Italhn 
itchooh.'" There are not only iui« 
ineiise jraps, but great gulfs, over 
vvhieb there is no legitimate passage, 
if tlicsc schools have “ done so inucii 
hommr to the art of i)!iiiiting/' as M. 
de Hurtiu ashorts that they have, it 
has rather been in tlu‘ir perpetuating 
it as a pnuticiil art, than by adding 
to its dignity or importance. If, 
however, it be allowable to separate 
ilubuns from the Flemish sehool, we 
may with .still greater propriety set 
apart by himself lliat exlraonriuarv 
man Keinbrandt, who, if any, had 
some insiglit of the sentiment of 
colour. 

Very little compliment is paid to 
the. French school by DelJurtin, He 
considers tliat it ba.s no character- 
istic but that of the iiuiiatiou of all 
schotds. It should be observed in 
justice to more modern French paint- 
ers, that this was wriitou in IsoS. 
^I'lie very opj>o>ite oi)iiuons of Al. 
Leve-s(jne against, and Laires.ve in 
favour of Simon Voiiet, tin* founder 
<»f the school, are (juoted. The oi>m- 
ious of neither will weigh inneh with 
modern critics, even though it were 
certain that those, ascribed lo Laircsse 
ivere his. Neither Chimle .nor 
Nicolas Fonssin are allowed to be- 
long to the French school. AVc pre- 
sume De Durtiu had but little taste 
fur landscape, for he does not mention, 
■we believe, in this whole work, (iaspar 
I’ousain — nor does ho dwell much 
upon Claude. It is exti*aordinary 
that in mentioning the one, he should 
take no notice of his great con- 
temporary. 

And hero we may observe, that 
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writers on art have ever been neglect- 
ful in the extreme with regard to 
this part of art — we should add, this 
delightful part, and so capable cd’ sen- 
timent. They take a v,ast jump from 
the high Italian Historic (of Figures) 
to the low Flemish and Dutch, not 
even in those latter schools discri- 
miiiatuig the better portion of the 
landsciipe from the lower. 

There is wanting a uew classifica- 
tion, one not so much of schools, nor 
of styles per se, as of subjects— in 
wliich the School of Landscape would 
require an ami)lc treatmeut. It is a 
school which, by the neglect of critics, 
has been allowed to descend to its 
lowest depth ; yet is it one which is 
djiily becoming more the public taste — 
a tiiste, nevertlielcss, which has as jet 
giv’on to it but little of its former eleva- 
tion, wliich it had entirely lust before 
it reached us through the deteriora- 
tion of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. 

The derm an school, tho first in 
autiipiity, w as extiugiuslied A\ith its 
masters. It was founded by Albert 
Durer, whoso genius was ackiiow- 
lcdge<l and admired by Katfaello 
hiin.self. The modem German school 
was not ill existence at the date of 
this publication in 

An entire chapter is given upon 
‘‘the causes of the characteristics 
wiiich distinguish the dificivnt schools 
from each other.*’ There is, however, 
nothing new' said upon this subject. 
Fndoubtedly there is much (ruth in 
the following passage : “ So much did 
the liberty which tlie Dutch had just 
recovered from the Spaniards, bj' uu- 
Ji<*ard-of elfort.'s, bci‘<nnc fatal among 
them to the same class of art, the 
foundations of which they sapped by 
their resolution to banish their priests, 
and to substitute a religion that suf- 
fers neither pictures iiur statues ot 
saints in their duu*chcs. From that 
lime all the view’s of their painters 
were necessarily turned to tho otlier 
classes of art, more susc.eptiblc of a 
small form, and therefore more suit- 
able to tho private houses of tho 
Dutch, which, though neat and com- 
modious, arc not sutficicntly large for 
pictures of great size.” If the dig- 
nity of art is to be recovered, it will 
be by national galleries, and we might 
yet perhaps hope, by re-openiug our 
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chnrches for tlie admission of scrip- principles of art. It is not, he as- 
tiinil pictures. serts, in difference of coloui-s; for 

Tlio chapter upon the division of “ Giorgione and Titian neither made 
pictures into classes^ is hyno means this tlieraschcs, nor brought them 
.satisfactory. It is admitted by the from afar, but bou|?lili tlicin uniformly 
translator to be incomplete. At its in the shops at Venice.” lie appeam 


conclusion is a quotation from Pliny, 
vhich, as it is intended to justify l)c 
Bnrtin’s taste for the low Flemish 
and Dutch schools, docs not indicate 
a very high taste hi cither Pliny t)r 
himself. Pliny says of P^Tciciis, that 
“ few artists deserve to be preferred 
to him. That Jic painted, in small, 
barbers’ and shoemakers’ stalls, ns-scs, 
bears, nnd such things.” Uo furtlicr 
adds, that his works ••htained ian/er 
prices than otlu'r artists of nobler 
subjects obtained, and that he was 
not degraded by choo-^ing such h»w 
subjects. Wo bog parduii of Pliny, 
but we would not give three farthings 
for his pictorial judgment. Indeed, 
bad not Lucian given us .some nio-^t 
vivid descrqUioTis of some of the 
ancient picture?-, we should have h‘ul 
no very high oijiniou of them. F»>r 
the wcll-kiiowu iinecdtuos speak only 
iu favour of mcchauiral excellence. 
Our author, in his chapter on the art 
of describing pictures, might have 
taken Lucian for his model with p*eat 
propriety. There is in this chapter 
Oil division into classos,|,much non- 
sense about beauty, Ideal and Phy- 
sical. De Durtiii thinks v^o lia\e not 
any instinctive feeling for idiy^ical 
beauty as of moral beauty; tiiat a 
fixed proportion of parts neither in 
men nor animals, any inon* than in 
architecture, is the foundation of 
beauty — which is perfectly ridiculous, 
and not worth an argmneut. Ideal 
beauty he here treats with great con- 
tempt, and points out two truths on 
this matter deuionatrated by com- 
parative anatomy; “the one of which 
is, that the beauty of the antirpic 
heads depends chiefly on the facial 
line in them, making an angle of 100 
ilegi’ces with the horizontal line ; the 
Other is, that it is certain that such a 
head is never found in nature.” 

In the tenth chapter he treats of 
“ the causes of the superiority of the 
pictures of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries over tliosc of, the past century.” 
He l^oks upon Rome and the Antique 
ns the chief eanse, and that artists go 
there Wore they h&ve established 


to entertain no suspicion of loss or 
deterioration of vehicle ; on the con- 
trary, thinks some artists have been 
vciy successful in cojiies, here ratluM* 
contradicting his former remarks upon 
the diffcrcuco between old cojiics and 
new; but, above all, he attrihiires this 
di‘cu{U‘uv€ of art to tlie neglect of 
colour. That, however, is evidenlly 
only one part of the art. Wi' ani 
almost induced to smile cither at Ids 
flattery or his simplicity in naming 
ceitaiu oxeejifinns of modern tiiuc>, 
whoso nanu“5 will be little known tn, 
and those knoun-not mucli in the ad- 
miration of, th(‘ Ktigllsh colhTtor, “all 
of whom have carrird their art to 
very high tlegrceof perfection.” In h?< 
chrtjder on the “ different manneis »»{' 
the masters, “it i> ob^tM'valde how lit ih; 
he has to say of the. Italian selmid.'.; 
almo>t all the subsiMluent remarks in 
the volume aiv* confined to the Flemish 
and Dutch. He gicatly praises Dietriei 
for Ids manm r, which to ns is not 
]»!ea,dng, and u Inch we should term 
ail imitating flij)pnncy. De tells an 
aneed.ote of I'itian, v\hieh, if it rest 
npoii any goi)d authority, tends t<i 
prove that Titi.m’.s nualium miu-t, 
have been one uldch admitted the 
mixture of water witli oil, Gf 
Titian he says, that at tlie eml of his 
life “ he used to daub his best nork* 
anew uith rc*d paint, because ho 
thought the colour too febble. Put 
Imppily his jmjiils had the address to 
prevent the fatal effects i»f his fool- 
ishness, hy mahhitj vp his colours tvif/t 
tratrr only., or with an oil that wa-s 
not of a drying nature.” With col- 
ours ground, Titian could not havo 
mixed his pencil in oil alone and 
unmi.xed— and he wmnld liimself 
have immediately dise.overed tlio 
cheat, for it would have dried as 
ilistempcr dead, and crumbled away 
under his hand. Ho might have so 
painted, if oil and water hail been 
combined, and the vehicle rendered 
saponaceous, which it probiibly 
was. Many artists have bcert led, Im 
obseiwes, to change tlie mnnoer from 
good to bad. We have a remarkable 
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instances in onr Gainsborongh, wliosc 
hitter scratchy, slovenly inunncr is 
most ili>pleasing ; nor liad he ut any 
time an imaginatioii to justify it, or 
rather to (jiialify it by the power of 
Ills compositions. 

It is strange that he attributes 
slovculinoss of maimer to Itombrandt, 
“from Avarice.” Documents have 
recently bc<‘n produced showing that 
Kern brand t’s goods wore seized for 
payment of no very large d<‘bt. Ihit 
IS not M. clc Durtiii altogether mis- 
taken in this manner of Kcmbrandt? 
Any of his pictures that show this 
sloveiilino'JS, arc, am* sltould suspect, in 
th<»so j)arts merely sketdied in — a me- 
thod agreeable to his practice, uhich 
Avaa to work ujion and u[)on, glazing, 
and heal ling colour — a method which 
re(inir(‘d, in the drsl instance, a loose 
anil undefined skotcliy manner. Sonic 
f<*w jears ago tlicrc was a picture by 
him exhibited at the Institution, 
l*aU-Mall — dead game, Avonderfiilly 
painted, aud evidently niifuiibhed ; a 
l»oy in the background an as, as Ave 
might term it, daiibed in in a very 
sloAenly manner, and AAith a green- 
ish colour, CAidenlly for the sake of 
tliat colour as an underground. Un- 
der the head “Historical” in this 
chapter, it is strange to find but se- 
ven namc^, Itnben.s, Vandyke, Kein- 
brandt, Lairissc, roelciuburg, Albert 
Diner, and Jlans Holbein, Even 
Avith home of the.se nami'S it is loo 
iiuicli honour to place Laire.ssc and 
Poeleinburg. 

In rcfercnco to the loAvor cla.sso.s of 
subjects, Ave tliiiik ju.^lice i.s hardly 
ilonc to Jail Steen, of Avhoni, coii.*'i- 
dering him even as a coloniist, more 
should have been said, tliau that he 
“ is distinguished by tlie drollery of 
his subjects, and by the most true and 
ingeniously simple cxprcs.sion of the 
feelings of common life.” All this 
might be said of many others; the 
rharacten.stic of Jan Steen is still 
wanting. So w'c think as to Philip 
WouA'crman ; no notice is taken of his 
too great softness, the evident fault 
of his manner. Xor arc aa*c satisfied 
with the dcsci'iption of Backliuyscu. 
It should have been noticed in ivhat 
be is distinguisbed from Vandervclde. 
Ills defect in composition is so strik- 
ing, as frequently to sIioav a w^ant of 
‘porspectiA»e in design, and often bo 


has no principal object in bis picture. 
His ve.sscls are either too large or too 
small for the scene; and his execu- 
tion Avas likcwi.'^c too softened. He 
Avinds uj) this part of the subject Avitii 
a quotation from Diderot, that “ he 
cannot be inaiiiior’d, either iu design 
or colouring, avIio imitates nature scru- 
jmlou.sly, and that mannerism comes 
of the master of the academy, of the 
school, and of the Antupie,” Avhicli 
Avc A^cry much doubt, for the man- 
nerism is often in the mind, the pe- 
culiar, the autographic character of 
the painter, Avhich he stamp.s even 
upon nature. Were a Wynaiitz, and 
a Claude or Ponssin, put doAA’ii be- 
fore the same scene, hoAv different 
Avoiild be fheir jiicturcs, hoAV diflerent 
the vision in the e 3 'e of the three 1 
A Claude would sec the distances, a 
Haspar Poiis>iii the middle distances 
and flowing lines, and Wynantz tlie 
docks and thistles. The chapter 
“ on the .signatures of the Masters,” 
AviU be found u.s<*ful to collectors, lie 
says that a\ here there i.s a fakbC sig- 
nature it i.s removed by sjiirits of 
wine, and that is the proof that it is 
false. He does not draw the infer- 
ence, that as .spirits of wine destroy 
the one A’eliicle and not the other, the 
old and original, they mu.st differ. 

Another cluiptor i.s devoted to “ The 
fainorfs balance composed by Dc Piles 
for e.stiniating the ditferent degrees of 
merit in the priiicijuil historical pain- 
ters.” Tliis famous bakincc is si piece 
of critic.'il coxcoinbiy with Avhich Ave 
ncATi* could have tolerable patience. 
It is an absurd assumption of superi- 
orif}’ iu the critic over all the masters 
that CA'cv Avcrc ; as if he alone Avere 
able to conceive perfection, to*whicli 
no painter lias ever been able to ad- 
vance ; that perfection on Avhieh the, 
critic, or rather De Piles, had his eye, 
is Number 20 ; that no Painter has 
approached it nearer than nineteen. 
It commences Avitli a falsehood it> 
snppo.'iition, that the critic is above 
tbc Painter, or Art, or the only one 
really cogni.sant of it. The fact being 
quite tlie rcA^rso, for «*e knoir nothimr 
that we have not been ahsotutely taught 
by genius. It is genius that precedes ; 
it is the maker, the worker, the inA*en- 
tor, who alone sees the step beyond. 
Did the critic sec this step be w’onld 
^ase to be the critic, and become the 
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maker. He would become the genius. 
In the arts^ whether of poetry, paint- 
ing, or music, we know nothing but 
what practical genius tells us, shows 
«s, teaches us ; seldom is it, indeed, 
that the sdiolar critic comprehends 
fully the lessons taught ; but to pre- 
tend to go before the masters^ and to 
set up a post with his Number 20 
marked upon it, and to bid his master 
reach it if he can, is the puerile play 
of an infantine intellect, or very con- 
ceited mind 1 And so we give jM. Dc 
PU es, and all his followers, a slap in 
the face, and bid them go packing 
with Number 20. We will not con- 
descend to pull to pieces this fantas- 
tic scheme, which is in its distinc- 
tions, and weighings and calc illation?, 
appreciations and depreciations, as 
false as it mast necessarily be, arising 
from a miud capable of laying down 
any such scheme at all. The chapter 
on prices, and the lists contained, 
will be consulted with advantage by 
collectors. It contain^ valuable do- 
cuments, showing the Unctuationa of 
public taste. There is much useful 
infonuatioii upon cleauiug pictures, 
and on varnishes. Soinethiug has 
been recently said to bring into prac- 
tice again the varnisUiug with white 
of egg. M. de Bm-tin is decidedly 
against the practice. “ As to the var- 
nishes of water, isinglass, and white 
of egg, every prudent amateur will 
attack them the instant that he dis- 
covers suck dangerous enemies, and 
will use every elfort to free his pic- 
tures from them.” "VVe think him 
utterly mistaken in the following pas- 
sage. “ In operating upon a work of 
art, whether to clean it or to raise 
thevftmish, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the colours grow hard 
-only by the lapse of time.” If so, 
Burely a hundred years would be 
time enough to harden — but the che- 
mical tests which touch the hard 
paint, if it be hard, of a century old, 
will not be applicable to those of still 
older date, and of better time. He 
had shown this unconsciously in what 
he had said of spirits of wine. We 
have taken some pains in the pages 
, Mags to disabuse the public with 
*]!egard to the imaginary benefit of 
imiuting in varnish — a most pernicious 
.praetice ; and ^t it is so, we have 
i^ewhare ^ven both proof and au- 


thorities. We are glad {b find our 
author on our side. Besides, no one 
at the present day (1808) is ignorant 
of their absurd method of imlntiug 
in varnish, which corrupts the colours, 
and prevents tliem^ovm: attaining 
the requisite hardness.” There is 
much useful matter upon varnish- 
ing, which it will be well that collec- 
tors and keepers of public galleries 
should read with attention. We do 
not say follo'iv, but read ; for it is in- 
deed a very serious matter to recom- 
mend a varnish, seeing how many 
pictures are totally ruined by bad ap- 
plications. "NVe Jiave been told that 
dryuig oil mixed with mastic Miruish 
has been, thougli not very receiilly, 
used ill our National (jallury. .We 
hope it is a mistake, and that there 
has been no such practice. The effect 
must be to make them dull and iiorny, 
and to destroy all brilliancy in time. 
We say no more upon that subject, 
believing that our National (iallery is 
intrusted to good hnnd.s, nnd that 
whatever is done, vill be duij<* with 
judgment, and nut without much re- 
flection. A new’ varnish has ap- 
peared, “ Bentley’s.” We believe it 
is copal, but rendered removable as 
mastic. It is certainly veiy brilliant, 
not, or but slightly, .subject to ehUl, 
and is more permanent, as well as al- 
most colourlc.ss. Dc Burtin not only 
dciioinice.s the use of oil in vaniL-slies, 
but speaks of a more disgusting prac- 
tice, common in Italy, of rubbing pic- 
tures “wiib fat, oil, or lard, or other 
animal grease So destruc- 

tive a practice come.? in process of 
time to rot the picture, so that jt will 
not hold together.” We should 
scarcely have thought it worth Avhilc 
to notice this, had we not seen pic- 
tures so treated iu this coiiiiiry. Be- 
hold a specimen of folly and hazard- 
ous experiment : — “ At that time, I 
frequented the Dresden gallery every 
morning, and got from M, Kiedal all 
the details of his practice. Ue in- 
formed me that, amongst others, the 
chief works of Correggio, llaffjielle, 
Titian, and Procacciia, after having 
undergone his preparatory operations, 
had got a coat of his ^ oU of flowers,' 
which he would repeat, until eveiy 
part became ‘ perfectly bright.’ And 
on my remarking, tliat in the admi- 
rable ^ Yonns ’ of Titian,, tihe ooma- 
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tions flloue were bright, and all tbc rest 
flat, he told me with perfect coolnes^ 
that ‘ having only as yet given it 
three coats of his oil, that it was not 
astonishing, but tliat he would put it 
all in unison by multiplying the 
coats.’” Tlie man should have been 
anlTocated in his “ oil of flowers,” pre- 
served in them, and hung up in the 
gallery in terrorem. Could ghosts 
■walk and punish, wc would not have 
been in his skin, thongh perfumed 
with his preservative oil of flowers, 
under tlic visitations of the ghosts of 
CoiTCggio, Katfaclle, Titian, and Vro- 
cac.cini. “ Such,” adds M. do Bur- 
tin, w^is his threat at the veiy mo- 
ment tliiil I felt ovcrjjowored with 
chagrin, to see the superb earnalions 
of 'I’itiaii acquiring a yelhovish, sad, 
and monotonous tone, through the 
coats tliat he had already given to it.” 


We have^ noticed, at cwtsiderable 
length, this work, and have been led 
on by the interest of the subject. 
The perusal of this ti*iu^latioii will 
repay the connoisseur, ^ud we think 
the artist. The forrner, in this 
coontry, will be surprised to find 
names of artists, whose works will 
not bo found in oar collections, at 
least with their titles. The artist 
will find some useful information, and 
will ahvays find his flame of enthusi- 
asm fed by reading works upon the 
subject of art, though they should be 
very inferior to the present useful 
volume. We recommend it as not 
unamnsing to aU -w'lio wish to think 
upon art, and to acquire the now al- 
most necessary accomplishment of a 
taste for pictures. 


MAlv'XEU AKD MATTER. 

A Tax.s. 
Chaptbs I. 


ALOx<i the dusty higlnvay, and 
iiiidonieath a July sun, a man about 
fifty, lending somewhat to the corpu- 
lent, and dressed in heavy parsonic 
black, might have been seen treading 
slowly — treading with all that quiet 
caution which one u.'^e.s who, conscious 
of fat, trusts his person to the iiiflu- 
cnee of a siiuiiner sky, Mr Simpson, 
such was the name of this worthy 
pedestrian, passed under the deno- 
mination of a mathematical tutor, 
though it was now' some time since he 
had been known to have any pupil. 
He W'as now bent from the village of 

to the country- scat of Sir John 

Steventon, which lay in its neigh- 
bourhood. He had received the un- 
usual honour of an invitation to din- 
ner at the great man’s house, and it 
was evidently necessary that he should 
present himself, both his visage and 
his toilet, in a state of as much com- 
posure as possible. The dust upon 
his very shining boot, this a touch 
from his pocket-handkerchief, before 
entering the house, could remove, and 
so far nil traces of the road would be 
obliterated, but should this vpeked 


perspiration once fairly break its 
bounds, he tvell knew that nothing 
but the lapse of time, and the fall of 
night, would recover him from this 
palpable disorder. Therefore it^'as 
that he walked with w'ondcilfal pla- 
cidity, making no one movement of 
body or mind that w'as not absolutely 
necessary to the task of progressiou, 
and lioUfing himself up, so to speak, 
within Ills habiliments as if he and 
they, though unavoidably companions 
on tbc same journey, were by no 
means intimate or willing associates. 
There w'as a narrow strip of shade 
from the hedge that ran beside the 
road, and although tbc shadow still 
left the nobler half of his person ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, he kept 
carefully within such shelter as it 
afforded. If he encountered any one, 
be stood still and examined the foliage 
of the hedge. To dispute the path in 
jiny other manner, with the merest 
urchin be might meet, was out of the 
question. It would have caused ex- 
^tement. Moreover he was a meek 
man, and in all doubtful points yield* 
ed to tlie claim of others. .Groeef^^ 
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boys and barrow-women always bad 
tbe wall of him. Our traveller pro- 
ceeded so tranquilly, that a sparrow 
boldly hopped down upon the ground 
before hhn; ho was so resolved to 
enter into condict with no living crea- 
ture, that he paused till it had hop- 
ped off again. 

!Mr Simpson's toilet, though it had 
been that day a subject of great an- 
xiety with him, presented, we fear, 
to the cj'cs of the world nothing re- 
markable. A careless observer, if 
questioned on the apparition he had 
met with, W'ould have replied very 
briefly, that it was tlic figure of an 
old pedant dressed in a suit of rusty 
black. Suit of rusty black! And so 
he would dismiss the aggregate of all 
that w'as choice, reserved, and pre- 
cious ill the wardrobe of Mr Simiison. 
Rust}’ black, indeed ! Why, that dress 
coat, which liad been set apart for 
ears for high and folcmii occasions, 
ad contracted a fresh dignity and 
importance from every solemnity wUli 
which it had been associated. And 
those respectable ncthcr-^annents, 
had they not always been dismissed 
from service the moment he re-enter- 
ed his own dusty aiiartmcntV Had 
they not been religiously preserved 
fi’om all abrasion of the surface, 
whether from cane-bottomed chair, or 
that under portion of the library tabic 
which, to students who cross their 
le^, is found to be so peculiarly per- 
himous to the nap of cloth ? What 
could Lave made them w’orsc fur 
wear? Would a thoughtless world 
qonfound the influence of the all-em- 
bracing atmosphere, with the wear 
and tear proper to cloth loabiliments V 
And then hi^ linen — would a careless 
public refuse to take notice that not a 
single button was missing from the 
shirt, which, lii general, had but one 
solitary button remaining — -just one 
at the neck, probably fastened by his 
own hand? Above all, was it not 
noticeable that he was not to-day 
under the necessity of hii^pg one 
band behind lilm under the lappets of 
bis coat, and slipping the other down 
bis half-open umbrella, to conceal the 
dSapidated gloves, but could di^- 
both hands with peifect can- 
mr to public scrutiny? Were all 
these sinl^lar merits to pass unac- 
Icnowlodi^y to be seen by no one, or 
himself? 


It was an excellent wish of Burns’— - 

"Oh, would some power the gif tic gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us ! ” 

But it w’ould be a still more conveni- 
ent thing if some imwer would give the 
rest of the world i lie faculty of seeing us 
as wesee ourselves. Jt would produce a 
most comfortable state of public opin- 
ion ; and on no subject would it operate 
more favourably than on that of dress. 
Could w’C spread over beholders the 
same happy delusion that rests on 
ourselves, what a magical change 
would take place in the external ap- 
pearance of societj' ! Mr l>iiu]isoii is 
not the only j)cr.son who might com- 
plain that the world will not regard 
his several articles of attire from the 
same point of xnew as hiinscdf. W'e 
know SI very charming lady, wdio, 
when she examines her kid glovess 
doubles her little fist, and then pro- 
nounces — they will do — forgetful that 
she is not in the habit of doubling her 
pretty fist in the face of every one 
that she speaks to— and that. th(*re- 
fore, others will not take exactly the 
same point of view as herself. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the 
sun, our mathematician contrived to 
deliver himself in a tolerable state, of 
pi*cscrvatioii at the mansion of Sir 
John Steventon. M'e pass over the 
ceremony of dinner, and draw up the 
curtain just at that lime wiien the 
ladies and gentlemen have rc-a^scm- 
bled in tin* drawing-room. 

We look round the well-ili‘e.*?sed 
circle, and it is some time, before we, 
CM\ discover our worthy friend. At 
length, after a minute rc.seaivh, we 
find him standing alone in the re- 
motest corner of the room. lie is 
apparently engaged in examining the 
bust of the proprietor of the inaiislon, 
which .stands there upon its marble 
pedestal. He lias almost turned his 
back upon the company. Any one, 
from his attitude*, might take him for 
a connoisseur, perhaps an artist, ab- 
sorbed in his critical survey. But so 
far Is he from being at the present 
moment drawn away by his admira- 
tion of the fine arts, tltat we question 
whether lie even sees the bust that is 
steading upright, face to face, before 
him. He has got into that corner, 
and know^s not how to move from it. 
He knows not where else to put him- 
std^or what else to be looking at. 
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The M cne in Inch he finds himself 
haSf from the solitude of his later 
years, b(‘come strange and embarrass- 
ing. The longer he stands there, 
the more imposbible docs it seem for 
him to get away, or even to turn 
round and face , the company. The 
j)Ositiou of the valorous Schmelzle, 
who having read upon a board the 
notice “ that spring guns were set 
upon the premises,” trembled as much 
to retreat as to advance, to move a 
foot backwards or forwards, or in any 
direction, but stood gazing at the 
formidable nnnoiinccment, was scarce- 
ly more painful than that of Simpson. 
Altlioiigli probably not a single per- 
son ill the room was taking the least 
notice ol his movements, he feU that 
every eye was upon him. Tlic co- 
lour was mounting in his cheek. 
Kvery moment his situation was be- 
coming more intolerable. Wc arc 
afraid th.'it he would soon have com- 
mitted soinelhiiig very absurd — have 
broken from his moorings with a shout 
— or dispelled the sort of nightmare 
that was stitling him by some violent 
geslnre, jierhaps by dealing a blow 
at that bust which stood there so 
placidly before him, Just as the poor 
youth did at the liritish Museum, 
wdio threw a stone at the Portland 
vase, to prove that he also was a 
man, and had volition, and was not 
to be looked into stone by the tJorgon 
of society. Portuiialely, however, 
JSir John Stcvciiton himself came to 
the rescue. 

“Well, Mr Simpson,” said the 
baronet pointing to the bust, “ do you 
trace a resemblance V” 

Mr Simpson was so overjoyed to 
have at length some one at hand to 
whom lie might speak, or seem to be 
speaking, and so connect himself with 
the society around him, that to the 
simple question he made not one only, 
but several answers, and very dissi- 
milar ones too. In the same breath 
ho found it a likeness, yet not very 
like, and ended with asking for whom 
it was intended. 

Sir John Steventon smiled, and 
after one or two indifiereut observa- 
tions, led Mr Simpson apart into a 
little study or eancHm of his own, 
whidi communicated with the draw- 
log-room. It will be naturally eon- 
eluded tliat there existed some pecu- 
liar reason for tbo invitation passed 


on our humble mathematician, who 
was not altogether the person, under 
ordinary circumstances, to find him- 
self a guest at rich men's tables. The 
following conversation will explain 
this departure from the tisnal course 
of things, and the respectable conven- 
tions of society. 

“ You were" some years,” said Sir 
John, “ a tutor in the family of the 
late Mr Scott ?” 

“1 was,” responded Mr Simpson, 

“ and prepared his son for Cambridge. 

Ilad the young man lived ” 

“ lie would, I am sure,” politely 
iiitemipted Sir John, “have borne 
testimony to the value of your in- 
stniction. I am, as you may be 
aware, the executor of Mr &ott. 
That gentleman was so well satisfied 
with the exertions you piadc, and the 
interest you took in his son, that, on 
your quitting him, he presented yop, 

I believe, A\ith an annuity of fift}' 
pounds, to be enjoyed during your 
life. This is, if 1 may be allowed to 
say so, the chief source of your in- 
come.” 

“ The only one,” ansnered Mr 
Simpson. “ For although I willingly 
proclaim myself tutor of mathematics, 
because a title, wo matter what, is a 
l»rotection from the idl.e curiosity of 
neighbours; yet, if I may venture to 
say so, my life is, indeed, devoted to 
science for the love of science itself, 
«and with the hope of enrolling iiiy 
name, although the very last and 
humblest, amongst those who have 
jH)rfected our knowledge of the ma- 
thematics, and extended their appli- , 
cation. I have already conceived, 
and in part executed a work.” 

Mr Simpson was launching on the 
full tide of his favourite subject. He 
thought, as good aimple creatures al- 
ways do, that he could not«4nakc a 
better return for the hospitalities of 
the rich man, than by pouring out liis 
wliol^eai't before hma. Sad mistake 
wbic^heso simple people fall into! 
The rich man cares nothing for their 
heart, and is very susceptible to ennui, 
“ Very good,” interrupted Sir J ohn, 
veij good ; but with regard to this 
annuity, 1 have not yet looked over 
the papers relating to it, and 1 hope, 
for your sake, 1 shall find it pi^perly 
flOcnrcMt.” 

** I have a deed forinally dra^ up.** 

** Xnw, trne; and 1 lu^ all will 
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l>e found straigldforward in tills, and 
in other affairs of the testator, and 
that nothing will compel me to call in 
the assistance or sanction of the Court 
of Chanceiy in administering the 
estate. In that case, although jour 
claim might he ultimately substan- 
tiated, yet the payment of your an- 
nuity might, for some years, he sos- 
pended.” 

I pray God not !” exclaimed onr 
man of science with some trejiidation. 
“ I hare lived so much alone, so en- 
tirely amongst niy figures anti dia- 
grams. that I liavo not :i friend In the 
world of wliom I could borrow six- 
pence. 

“ Well, I trust,” resumed Sir John, 
after a short pause, “ tlml there will 
be no occasion for ai)])lyiug to a Court 
of Chancery. There ought to Ik? none. 
There is but oue child, iirs Vincent, 
whom yon have seen this evening in 
the drawing-room. The great esstn- 
tial is to keep prying and meddlesome 
attorneys from thj’u>fing tlieinseivcs 
into the business. Y(»u acted }L'< coufi- 
dcntial secretary as well ns tutor, w Idle 
you were doniiciled with Mr Scott.*’ 

“ I did.” 

There was a pecuniary transac- 
tion iK'twecn myself and JMr Scott, to 
which I think you were privy.” 

“ A loan of ten thousand pounds, 
for which you gave your bond.*’ 

Exactly. I see you are infoi*med 
of that circumstance. You are not, 
perhaps, equally wtU infonned that 
that bond was cancelled; that the 
debt, in short, was paid. Tliis hap- 
»pened after you had left Mr Scott. 
But although, as I tell you, this debt 
no longer exists, yet it might create 
a great embarrassment to me, and to 
every person interested in the estate 
of the testator, if it w'ere known that 
such a debt ever had existed. Mrs 
Vincent has just returned from India, 
expecting a very considci'able fortune 
from her late father. To her, juene- 
ral terms, the whole propertyW left. 
She will he disappointed. There is 
much less than she anticipates. How- 
ever, net to make a long stoiy of this 
matter, all I have to request of you^ 
Is this, If any (me shoaM question you 
as to thepemieri^ of y<»ir late patrou, 
and eqwdaSy as to this transactioa, 
he you sUeut — ^know nothing. T(»l 
have «fer amin el hu- 
iM hi almacitoBS, toe answer mW 


appear quite natural. This will save 
yon, he assured, from much vexation, 
' disquietude, and grievous interruption 
to your studies, and I shall rest your 
debtor for your considerate behaviour. 
A contraiy course will create embar- 
rassment to all poitica, and put in 
jeopardy yepr own aiinuity, on which, 
as you say, you depend for subsist- 
ence, and the carrying out of your 
scientific projects.” 

As Mr Simpson sat silent during 
this communication. Sir John continu- 
ed some time longer in the same strain. 
Ho made no donbt that the slnqde 
mathematician before him w as quite 
under his influence — was completely 
in his pow'cr. That simj)le person, 
how’cvcr, who lived in t»bscurity, al- 
mo.st ill ])Ciuiry — to society an object 
of its w isely directed ridiciili* — was a 
man of Iiononr. Little Lad he to do 
with the world ; even its good opinion 
w*as scarcely of any iiiiportauce to 
him. M'Jiat to liiui w as the iastidi- 
ousness of virtue — to Iiiin whom ])o- 
verty 4*xclndt'd frt>m the, refined por- 
tion of society, mid l.moviedge and 
education from the vulgar ami illite- 
rate? What could he profit by it? 
Kothing, absolutely not lung. And 

yet there w as no pow er on earth could 
have made this man false to his hon- 
our. Tartly, perhaps, from his very 
estrangi 'men t from the business of the 
world, liis sense of virtue hJ^d n'talned 
its fr(?sli and yontliful su.-sce]»tibility. 
As is the case with all such men, he 
wa.s .slow' to attribute vilbmy to 
others. This it was had kept him 
silent; he w'aitcd to be quite ooii- 
vinced that he understood Sir Jolm^ 
When the truth stood plainly reveal- 
ed, w'hen it became evident to him 
that this debt of ten thousand pounds 
was n&tpaid, and that he was brought 
there to be bribed or iiitiniidatcd into 
a guilty secrecy, his whole soul fired 
up with indigoatioiL 
He hod listened, ax w« say, 
silence. When satisfied that he p(ff- 
fectly comprefacBdcd Sir John, be rose 
from his seat, and briefly intimaSini^ 
that he. should not leave him long in 
doubt as to the manner in which 1^ 
should act, turned, and abruptly kfo 
the apartmeiit. Sir John had no tuner 
to arrettbira, and could only 
and be a witness to Ms'anovments. 
He ie-«itered toe drawtog-room. 
Where W€a» now all the tenwa of 
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that scene ? Where the awe which sahjeet that at the moment engrossed 
its easy elegant ceremonial inspired ? all his thoughts ; be reminded her ot 
Gone, utterly gone. Ho had now a the confidential intimacy which had 
duty to fulfil. You would have said 'subsisted between himself and her late 
it was another man. Had he been father; proffered his assistance to aid 
the proprietor of the mansion, ho could her in the arrangement of her affairs ; 
not have entered with a more assured and, in particular, gave a succinct 
and uncmban*assed air. There was account of the transaction which Sir 
a perfect freedom and diglilty in his John had manifested so great anxiety 
demeanour as he stopped across the to conceal. 

room. In the centre of the room, The , manner in which all this was 
throned, as it were, upon the sofa, sat said, so enti;:ely took Sir John Steven- 
two ladies, remarkable above all the ton by surprise, that he was unable 
others, for the finished elegance of to interfere witli a single word. Mrs 
their manner, and the splendour of Vincent, to whom the information 
their toilet. The one was Lady was evidently' quite new, concealed 
Steventon, the other Mrs Vincent, the embarrassment she felt in some 
Some minutes ago, not for all the general exju-essions of thanks to Mr 
u orld would he have stood alone upon Simpson. lie, when he had fulfilled 
that piece of rarp<‘t in front of this his object, rose, and making a pro- 
sofa. No courtier, assured of the found bow to Lis host and hostess,, 
most smiling reception, could have quitted the house. Ilis demeanour 
drawn his chair with niore case to the was such, that liis host involuntarily ' 
vacant spot beside Mr.s Vincent, than returned his salutation with one of 
did now Mr Simpson, lie iruniedi- marked deference and resi)cct. 
alely oiitcrecl Into conversation on the 

CnAFTEn n. 

A year had rolled round, and Mrs i»roperty, which is the means of life, * 
Vincent was o.<tjiblished in all her which is often as essential to him a» 
rights. Sir John Stevciiton had been the limbs by which lie moves. This 
disappointed in the fraudulent scheme is the only mode of realizing that 
he had devised ; not disappointed, “ equal justice ’’ which at present is 
however, a.s iie deemed, in the revenge the vain boast of every system of 
he had taken on the man who h.id jurisprudence, when the suitor has ta 
frustrated it. Payment of Mr Simp* pay for i»rotoction to his property, 
song's annuity w^as resisted, and the Poor Simpson, who had lived for 
poor mathematician was in groat some years on his scanty annuity, 
straits for those in^pessaries of life, and had lived content, for his wants 
which, necessary as they may be, are were few, and his mind ntterly ab- 
often with a great portion of the hn- sorbed in his science, now found him- 
man family very fortuitous. Ask not self without the simplest means of 
on what legal pretexts Sir John had subsistence. He had escaped, as ho 
been successful iu inflicting this re- thought, for ever, from the necessity 
venge. Such pretexts arc “ thick as of applying his science to satisfy luero 
blackberries." Farilts est descensus — animal w'auts ; he began to think he 
No rich 'suitor ever sought long for should be very fortunate if alf hia 
admission into the Court of Chancery, science would procure fi>r him the 
however difficult even ho may have commone^ “ board and lodging 1 " 
found the escape from it. Neither, When a lipn has ceased to cultivate 
do we apprehend, is there any remedy his rclat^ship with society, and 
for this abuse of law, in the legal re- wishes, after a time, tofeturu to them, 
forms usually contemplated by our he will find that a blank wall has been 
legislators. The only emecrive remedy, bufitup between him axtd the world, 
if we may be here permitted to give There is not even a door to knock aK, 
a remark, would be tbhh- -that let akme the chance of Ks opmmg; 
state administer etvfi jnsrice at its when he knocks* Car mathematiclao 
own expense to ri<^ and poor aim — not whm to look fisr a 

that, as it protects each man's lifis and nor fiw a fi^d^who wonid neoaaa# 
fimb, eo it i^osld protect ea^ um’i awidhlai. iteeaimvaShEigalt^ 
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made to obtain Ms rights through 
litigation ; but he soon found, that to 
the loss of his money .he n*as adding 
only the loss of all tranquillity of 
mind. The lau'j’er ho employed 
neglected (and very naturally) a suit 
which would have required on his 
part large advances, the repayment 
of which was very precarious. 

In this predicament he bethought 
himself of making .nn appeal to Mrs 
Vincent, tlio lady n bom he liacl be- 
nefited by his simple and straight- 
forward honest}^; not that he held her 
under any peculiar obligation to him ; 
what he had done was by no means 
to oblige her ; it was strictly a self- 
obligation ; he could nut have acted 
otherwise, lot the consequences liaA'C 
bccu what they might. But he rea- 
soned with himself, that the annuity 
of which he was deprived would fall 
into the general resi<lnc of the estate, 
and be in fact ]iaid to her ; and as he 
•’could not believe that she would wish 
' to profit by the villany of Sir #7ohn, 
he thought there could be nothing 
derogatory to him, nor exacting upon 
her. if lie proposed to reliurpiisU cn- 
f tirely his legal claim upon the estate, 
and* receive the annuity from her 
hands. She must surely be desirous, 
he thought, to fulfil the suleniii en- 
gagements of her deceased parent. 
Tall of these cogitations, he betook 
himself to London, where Mrs Vin- 
cent had established herself. 

The reader must imagine himself 
introduced into an elegantly furnished 
<!rawing'VOom, in one of most 
fashionable quarters of the metropo- 
lis. Had we any talent fur the des- 
cription of the miradles of upholstery, 
it would be a sin to pass over so sn- 
perb and tasteful ^ scene without a 
word. But the little descriptive 
power wc possess must be reserved 
4br the lady who was sitting in the 
fnidst of one of those domestic minia- 
ture palaces, of which the interiors’* 
of I^ndon could prcscntHo great a 
ammber. Mrs Vincent had lately 
become a widow, at the opening of 
'otiT narrative, and was therefore still 
dressed in black. But though in 
bktek, or rather perhaps on that vciy 
ftcoonot, attire was peculiarly 
hi black only can magnifi- 
cence jBi appall be peifedily allied 
wltli pt^|y pf taste; And oisrtkktly 
imftliigeeiMiiaiiiioitlae liett^tban 


the rich satin dress, and the superb 
scarf of lace which fell over it with 
such a gorgeous levity. A pope in his 
highest day of festival might have 
coveted that lace. Between the black 
satin and the light folds of the scarf, 
relieved by the one, and tempered, 
and sometimes half hidden by the 
other, played a diamond cross, which 
might have been the ransom of a 
Great Mogul. The. features of Mrs 
Vincent were remarkably delicate, 
and her pale beauty was of that order 
which especially interests the imagi- 
nation. She wore her hair plaiuly 
parted upon cither side, revealing the 
charming eontoiir of her well-shaped 
head. A patriarch woubl have glo- 
ried in his age if it gave him the ])ri- 
vilege to take that dear head between 
his hands, and imprint his holy ki>s 
upon the forehead. Her little girl, 
her sole companion and chii‘f trea- 
sure in the ivorld, stood prattling be- 
fore her; and the beauty of the young 
mother was tenfold increased by the 
utter forgetfulness of herself, which 
she manifested as she bent over her 
child, absorbed in the beauty of that 
dear little image which she was never 
weary of caressing. 

hlrs Vincent was even more fasci- 
nating in manner tlian in appearance. 
She was one of those charming little 
personages whom every one idolizes, 
whom men and women alike coiisent 
to pet. It was impossible to be in the 
same room with hcrlialf an hour with- 
out being perfectly ready to do every 
thing, reasonable or unreasoimbli\ 
that she could ftquest of you. The 
charm of her conversation; or rather 
of her society, was in esistible ; there 
was a sweet subdned gaiety in her 
speech, accent, and gestures which 
made you happy, yon knew not why ; 
and though by no means a wit, nor 
laying the least claim to be a clever 
person, there was a sprightly mush' 
in her tones, and a spontaneous viva- 
city in her language, which left a far 
more delightful impression than the 
most decided wit. 

Where shall we find a more beauti- 
ful picture than that of a young mo- 
ther, and that mother a widow, bend- 
ing over the glossy tresses of her child? 
Never is woman so attractive, so sub- 
duing; never does she so tendmiy 
claim our protection ; never is she so 
com^etel/ protected, so imasstiiabie, 
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4So.predommant Poor Simpson felt 
Jus heart penetrated uith Uic holiest 
love and veneration when he entered 
the room. 

I^othing could exceed the graceful 
•and benevolent manner in which Mra 
Vincent received him. lie had been 
the tried friend of lior father, the bc- 
Joved tutor of her brother; he had 
lately been of signal service to herself. 
Mr Simpson was overpowered with 
his reception. The object of his visit 
seemed already acconiplisliod. Hard* 
Jy did it a])pear necessary to proceed 
with any verbal statement; surely 
-she knew his position, and this w'as 
eiiungh. She had been restored to 
■lier rights ; slic would not, she could 
not, allow him to sulfer by an act 
which led to that restoration; still 
l(*<s woiihl she consent to reap lierself 
■the benefit of an injustice perpetrated 
itjton him. 

Some explanation, however, of the 
object of his visit he found it necessary 
to make, V'lien he had concluded 
the brief staleinent which he thought 
/sufficient, the lady answered in the 
softest voice ill the world — that she was 
sorry shecould not enterupon that sub- 
ject, as she had promised Sir John Stc- 
Veiiton not to interfere bet w eon him and 
Mr Simpson — that Sir John had exact- 
ed this promise, and she had given it, 
as necessary to facilitate tJJc arrauge- 
mciit of her affairs. What could she 
■do, an unprotected W'oraan, with the 
interests of her child depending upon 
licrV She was bound, therefore, .she 
regretted to say, not to intermeddle 
in the business.* lint then jMr Simp- 
son could proceed with his legal re- 
medies. She did not presume to 
pass an opinion upon the justice of his 
<;lHim, or to advise him not to prose- 
cute it. 

In brief, she had given up the bravq 
and honourable man, who had be- 
friended her at the peril of his fortune, 
to the revenge of the wealthy, unscru- 
pulous baronet, who had iiitviidcd to 
defraud her. It was so agreeable to 
be on amicable terms with her father’s 
executor. 

Our mathematician doubted his 
ears. Yet so it was. And it was all 
repeated to him in the blandest man- 
ner in the world!. She seemed to 
think that a duty to any one else but 
her child was 'out of tho question. 
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We Ixdieve that many interesting 

beautiful mothers have the same idea. 

Mr Simpson gasped for breath. 
Some quite general remark was the 
only one that rose to his lip. “ You 
are angels — to look upon,” he half- 
murmured to himself. 

It was not in his disposition to play 
the petitioner, and still less to give 
vent to feelings of uidignation, which 
'would be thought to have their origin 
only in liis own personal injuries. It 
was still surprise that Avas predomi- 
nant in him, as at length he exclaimed 
— “ But surely, madam, you do not 
understand tills matter. This an- 
nuity wa.s honestly won by Jong ser- 
vices rendered to "your father, and to 
his son. Instead of receiving other 
l»ayments, I had preferred to be finally 
remunerated in this form-^it was my 
desire to obtain what in n^y humble 
ideas was an independence, that 1 
inigUt devote ray life to science. Well, 
this anmiitj’, it is my all — it stands 
between me and absolute penury — it 
is the plank on wliicli 1 sail over the 
w aters of life. I have, too, an object 
for my existence, which this alone 
renders ])Ossible. I Imvc studies to 
pursue, discoveries to make. This 
sum of money is more than my life, it 
is my license to study and to think.” 

“bh, but, Mr Simpson,” intcmipt- 
ed the lady w ith a smile, “ I under- 
stand nothing of mathematics.” 

Mr Simi>sou checked himself. No, 
she did not understand Iiim. Wlmt 
was his love of science or his hope of 
fame to licr? What to her wms any 
one of the pains and pleasures that 
constituted his existence ? 

‘‘ Besides,” added the lady, ** yon 
are a bachelor, Mr Simpson. Yon 
have no children. It can matter 

little” r- 

A grim smile played upon the fea- 
tures of the imithcmatician. lie w'as 
prdtiably about to prove to her, that 
as children are destined to become 
men, the iulcrests of a man may not 
be an unworthy subject of anxiety. 
However important a person a child 
may be, a man is something more. 
But at this moment a servant enter- 
ed, and announced Sir John Steven- 
ton ! 

On perceiving Mr Simpson, that 
gentleman was abont to retreat, and 
with a look of somcraing like distrust 
iiF 
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Mrs Vincent, he said that he would 
eatl again. c^me iu!** ex- 

daimqd the mathematician With a 
clear voice. “Come in! The lady has 
not broken her word, nor by me shall 
she be petitioned to do so. It is 1 
W'ho will quit this place. You have 
succeeded, Sir John, in your revenge 
—yon have succeeded, and yet per- 
haps it is an imperfect success. You 
shall not rack the heart, tlwngh 5*011 
should starve the body. You think, 
perhaps, I shall pursue you with ob- 
jurgation or entreaty. You arc mis- 
taken. I leave you to the eiijoyincnt 
of your triiiutpli, and to the peace 
which {I b!tiut(‘(l conscience will, I 
jkiio'.v', bestow upon imu.” * 

yir .h»hn imittorcd, in rcj)ly, that 
he couhi not debate matters of busi- 
ness, blit must refer him to his soli- 
citor. 

‘‘ KeUher ])ersoual]\*,*’ , continued 
^Ir ^uui)^on, nor by your solicitor, 
wiii you bear iiiore of me.' ' I shall 
forget yon. Sir J<jhi). Whatever sut- 
ferings 5011 may indict, you .shall not 
fill iny Iicait with bitterness. Y’our 
memory shall not call ibrth a single 
cinvo from liic. Approach. lie friendly 
to this lady, lie mutually courteous, 
bland, and affable — what other vir- 
tue.- <lo yon know '? ” 

He strode out of the room, in'- 
]>arting word was no idh' boast. Sr 
•b'biiliiavdof him aiulof his just claims 
no mure ; and the brave-bearkd man 
swej/t the i 15 ciiiory of tin; villain from 
lli.^ :oui. lie would not have it there. 

'i he baronet soothed his coiiH'ience, 
if it ever g;ive him any upea.sineHS, 
by the supposition tljat the aged 
matliemutician had found some pupils 
iliat probably he eked out as coni- 
foi'table a subsistence as before, and 
bad only exchanged the dreamy pur- 
suit of scientific fame, for tlie more 
practical labours of tuition. Jlut no 
such fortune attended Mr Simpson, 
lie had lived too long out^of the world 
IK) find either friends or pupils, and 
the more manifest his poverty, the 


more hopdess heeame^his upplica** 
tions. MeanwhUOy utter dcsthution 
stood fiicc to face before him. I>id lie 
spend his last coin in tlic inirchasc of 
the mortal dose? Did lie leap at 
night from ^y of the bridges of the 
inetropolis V He was built of stouter 
stuff. He collected together his manu- 
scripts, a book or two, which had 
happily for him been unsaleable, bis 
ink- bottle and an iron pen, and msirch- 
ed straight — to the parish w*orkhouse. 
There w^is no refusing his claim here. 
Poverty and famine were legible in 
every garment, and on every featun\ 
In tiiat asylum he ended liis'days, 
uuknown, unsought for. 

One of hL*i companions, di*essed like 
himself, in the workhouse costume, 
wlio bad gathered that lie wa.s the 
sufferer by some act of injustice of a 
rich oppressor, thought, on one occa- 
sion, to console him by tbe reflection, 
that his wrongdoer vvonlU certainl}* 
Fufler fur it iu the next world— in his 
own energetic language, that he wtmld 
certainly be d d. 

‘•Not on my accotmt — not, I hopt*, 
on my accouni,’' said the matheinati- 
ciau, wUIi the greatest simplicity in 
the world. “h*’o r<*tenge eUluu* here 
or hereafler, Hut if civil government 
de.^erve(l the name, it would have 
given me jnMu;c now. Had 1 been 
robbed of sixpence i.u tbe iiigliwuv, 
there would have lucn hue and rry — 
the officers of government would not 
have rested till the^* hud found ami 
puuislied the culprit, 1 am robbed of 
ail ; and, because I am jiuor and un- 
friended— circumstances which make 
.th«'<los.s iiTomodiablc — the law puts 
forth no hand to help me. Men will 
prate about the oxiiensc— the bnrdoii 
on the national revenue — a.s if justice 
to all were not the very fiij-st object 
of government— as if— but truce to 
this. My good friend, you sec these 
fragments of snuff t^at 1 have col- 
lected — could you get them exchang- 
ed for 9ie for a little ink?” 
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MAKSTON ; OR, THE MEHOIRS OP A STATESMAN. 

Part XX. 


** naTo I not in my time beard lions roar ? 

Have 1 not board the sea, i»uft u|» with wind, 

Itatfre like an angry boar ohnfod with nweat ? 

Have I not heard groat ordnance in the field. 

And ncaVon's artillery thunder In the skies r 

Have I not In the p1tchc<i battle beard 

Jjoud Mar unis, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? ” 

Smauu^ake. 


As my nifssion was bnt temporarj', 
:uid inigljt bi? attciiiled with ])crsoiiai 
hazard, I liadld't Clotilde in Kn^daiid, 
iiu’.cit to licr rogi'et, and trav(‘lk‘d with 
;\s small a reiiiiut* ih i)os'-ib!c ; and 
in ^onrral by niifreqnt'iitcd ^\ays, to 
avoid tlio Fn'iich jiatrolos w hicli w(‘re 
already sjwead Ihrimyli the. iiei^h- 
iKHirlioed of the lii|.jh-road|^' Rut, at 
Rurfros. the Spaiii.di cominaiidaut. on 
ibe dcliN ory of iny pu'^spurt. insisted 
so slroii;ily on the neeos.sity for an 
escort, jil.n‘iijf.v lh>* v. isli ftii a ft‘e1ing 
of hi.s ])t‘rsoiifil iv^j*onsibility, in cn.-e 
• if my falHiij; into tiio emiiu’s hands, 
that to save the sn'K.r's con science, or 
liis coinmi.-fjion, I consenicd to take 
a f(n\ troo} ois, ’i\iih one of Ids auk's- 
de-cfiini), to SCO nu‘ iu salidy through 
tlio Sierra Mitiviia. 

The jiMo-de-eainp Tias n ihuncltr: 
ii Iitll(‘ meagre laing, nlio, after a 
long life of idleness and h:il{-i>ny, w.i't 
Maidenly called info serN ice, and iiotv 
ligured in a s< all- coat and feather, 
lii.s first connni.ssioii had been in the 
luckless exiiodilion ofCount O'Keilly 
:;g!iinst lhe]\Ioors; and it had j*ro- 
hably ser\ ed liiin as a topic, from that 
lime to the moment wluMi ho }>Iedged 
Ids renown for my safe deliyery into 
tlio liands of the junta of Cai?tile. 
lie had three leading ideas, yihich 
formed the olcmonts of his body and 
soul, — bis exploits in the ^loocish 
campaign ; his contempt for the 
monks ; and kis value for the talents, 
courage, and fame of Don Ignacio 
U’nieno Relamimgo, the illustrions ap- 
pellatiyc of the little iiide-de-aiinp 
lumsolf. He talked without mercy as 
ive rode .along ; and gave his opinions 
with all the easy conviction of an 
“ officer on the staff,” and all tlio free- 
dom of the wilderness. The expedition 
to Africa had failed-solely for want of 
adopting “ the tactics which /te would 
have advised and his public services 
in securing tlic retreat would hayo 


done honour to the Cid, or to Alex- 
.ander tlie (Jreat, had not ‘‘ military 
jealousy refused to transmit them to 
the national car.*’ Ilis opinion of 
Spanish politics wa.s, fliat they oued 
their occasional mistakes solely to the 
cni/iable negligence of the war- minister 
“ in ovc*rlo(»king the gallaiit subalterns 
of the national £umy.” Spain he 
regardcfl as the natural sovereign of 
Europe ; and, of cotirse, of all man- 
kind — ^its lauiiig occasionally into 
the l»a<-kgrouiid being sat isfuctorily 
accoiiutea for by the French Cwr.ccLt 
c»t her (*xi*5tiiig dynasty, by the visible 
deterioration in the n^yal iiianufacfure 
of cigars, and, more than -either, 
the tardiness of inilitaj'y promoi'Rni.” 
This last grievance uas the sting. 
“ If justiw.^ had boendtme,” exclaimed 
the new-fcatlicrcd w an ior, rUing in his 
.''lirrups, and naving l?i.s liand, aa if 
he was in the act of deaving down 
Mom*, “i sljould long since have been 
a general. If I had been a general, 
the armic.-* of Spain would long t>iiiee 
have been on a very different footing. 
!Men of merit would have been jdaceil 
in their proper positions ; the troops 
would have emulated the exploits of 
their forefathers in the age of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; andj instead of 
receiving a king from France, we 
should have giVou her one ; while, 
instead < f seeing a Frchch emperor 
cariying off otir princes, as the hawk 
cames off jiigcohs, or as a gipsy 
picks your pocket under pretence of 
telling your tbrtune, we should have 
been garrisoning Paris with our bat- 
taliona, and sending a viceroy to the 
Tuileries.” . 

I laughed ; but my ill-timed luirtli 
had nearly cost me an “affair of 
honour” with the little regenerator. 
Ills hand was instantly on the hilt of 
his sword, and every wrinkle on ^his 
brown visage was swelling with wrath; 
when my better genius prevailed. He 
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probably i*ccollccted that was sent 
as my protector, and that the office 
would not have been fulfilled accord- 
ing to his instructions, by running me 
through the midriff. But, with all 
his pomposity, he had the national 
good-nature ; and when we sat down 
to our chicken and bottle of Tinto in 
one of those delicious valleys, he was 
full of remorse for his burst of patri- 
otic temper. 

The day had been a continued blaze 
of sunshine, the road a burning sand, 
and the contrast of the spot .where wc 
made our halt was tempting. The scene 
was rich and /•/./«/, the evening lovely, 
and tlie wine good. I could have 
re]joscd tlicre for ii month, or a year, or 
for over. It would have been enough 
to make a man turn hermit ; and 1 
instinctively gazed round, to look for 
the convent which “ must lie ” in so 
luxurions a site. Ikly companion in- 
formed me that I was perfectly right 
in my conjecture, that spot having 
been the position of one of the richest 
brotherhoods of Spain. But its opu- 
lence had been lui luckily displayed in 
rather too ostentatious a style in the 
eyes of a French brigade; who, in 
consequence, packed up the plate in 
their baggage, and, in the course of a 
tumult which follow'ed with the pea- 
santry, burned the building to the 
ground. 


* Yet, this misfortune was the source 
of but sliglit condolence on the part 
of my friend. lie was perfectly of the 
new school. “ They were Theatincs,” 
said he — “ as bad as the Jesuits in 
eveiy thing but hypocrisy — pow'erful, 
insolent, bold-faced knaves ; and after 
their robbing me of the inheritance of 
my old, rich uncle, which one of those 
crafty padres contrived to make the 
old devotee give tliem on his death- 
bed, I had diy eyes fur their ill luck. 
But, I suppo.se,” added ho, “you 
know their creed ?” I acknowledged 
my ignorance. “ Well, you shall 
hear it. It is iucomparably*true ; 
though, whether w ritten for them by 
Moral in or Calderon, I leave to the 
autiquai'ians.” lie then chanted it 
in the style of the monkish service, 
and with gesticulations, groans, and 
upturning of eyes, w'liich strongly 
gave me the idea that he had emph)^(i 
his leisure, if not relieved his sense of 
the w’ar-miiiist<‘r’s neglect, by exerting 
hi.s talents as the “ Gracioso” of some 
strolling company. The troopers 
gatliered round us, w'ith that odd 
mi.xturc of lamiiiarity and rcs])ect 
which belongs to all the lowxr ranks 
of Spain ; and the performer evidently 
acquired new spirits from tlie laugh- 
ter of Ins audience, as ho dashingly 
sang hb burles(juc : — 


Caxcion. 

Los maiidamientos dc los Teatinos,* 

Mas humanos sou que divinos. 

f *oro.— Tra lara, tra lara. 

Vrimo — Adquwir mucho dincro. Tra lara, &c. 

Seguitda — Snjetar todo il mondo. Tra lara, &c. 

Tercero — Buen capon, buen carnero, Tra lara, &c. 
Quarto — Comprar barato, y vender caro. Tra lara, &c. 
Qw'nto — Con cl bianco aguar ci tinto. Tra lara, &c. 
Sexto — ^Tcner siempre cl lorao en siesto. Tra lara, &c. 
Septimo — Guai'dasc bleu del screno. Tra lara, &c. 


♦ Chant. 

The Theathies* commandments ten 
Have less to do with saints than men. 

Chorus — Tra lara, tra lara. 

•1 — Of money make sure. Tra lara, &c. 

2— -Entrap rich and poor. 

3— Always get a good dinner. 

4 — In all bargains be winner. 

6 — Cool your red wine with white. 

6 — Tom day into night. 

7— Give the bailiff the slip. 
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Octew— Obrar la suya, y lo ageno. Tra lara, &c. 

JVono — llazar del i>Gnitentc esclavo. Tra lara, &c. 

Decimo — Mesclarsc cn cosas d'estado. Tra lara, &c. 

Curo . — Kstcs dicz mandamicntos se encierran eu dos-* 
Todo para xni, y nada para vos. 

Tra lara, tra lara, &c. 


The whole performance w^as received 
with an applause which awoke the 
little aidc'de-camp^s genius to such an 
extent, that be volunteered to sing 
some stanzas of his own, iinnicasiir- 
ably more poignant, lie was in the 
act of filling a bumper to the “ down- 
fall of all nioukeiy on the face of the 
earth,*” wdicn the report of a musket 
was heard, and the bottle was shiver- 
ed ill his hand. The honour of Don 
Ignacio Trueno Relampago was never 
in greater danger, for lie instant I3' turn- 
ed much wliitor than his own pocket- 
hiUidkcrchicf : but the Spaniard is a 
bravo fellow, after all ; and seeing 
that 1 drew out my pistols, he drew 
his sword, ordered liis troopers to 
mount, and prepared for buttle. But, 
who can fight against fortune ? Onr 
horses, wliich had been picketed at a 
few 3’ardfl’ distance in the depth of 
the shade, were gone. A French 
battalion of tirailleurs, accidentally 
coming on our route, had siiiTOUudcd 
the grove, and earned off the horses 
nnperceived, w'hile our gallant troop- 
cre were chorusing the songster. 
The sentinel left in charge of them 
had, of course, given way to the al- 
liiroiTU'uts of “ sweet nature’s kind 
restorer, bailin’ sleep,” and awoke only 
to find himself in F reiich li aiids. 1 )oii 
Ignacio would have fought, a legion of 
fiends ; but seven hundred and fifty 
sharpshooters were a much more un- 
manageable aflair ; and on onr liold- 
ing a council of •war, (which never 
fights,) and with a whole circle of 


bayonets glittering at our breasts, I 
advised a suiTendcr wftbont loss of 
time. The troopers were already dis- 
armed, and the Don, appealing to me 
as evidence that lie had done all that 
could be required by the most puncti- 
lious valour, surrendered' his SAvord 
with the grace of a hero of romance. 
The Frenchmen enjo3‘ed the entire 
scene prodigiousl3’, laughed a great 
deal, drank our healths in our own 
bottles, and finished by a general re- 
quest that the Don would indulge 
them with an encore of the chant 
Avhich had so tickled their cars during 
their advance in the wood. The Don 
complied, wa/^re, hongre ; and at the 
conclusion of" this feat, the French 
colonel, resolved not to be outdone in 
any thing, called on one of liis subal- 
terns for a song. The subaltern hope- 
I0SSI3’' searched his memory for its 
lyrical stores ; but after half a dozen 
snatches of “ chansons,’* and breaking 
down in them all, he volunteered, in 
despair, Avhat he pronounced, “ the most 
popular loA’C-song in all Ital3'.” Pro- 
bably not a syllable of it was under- 
stood by an3’ one present but myself; 
yet this* did not prevent its being ap- 
plauded to the skies, and pronounced 
one of the most brilliant specimens of 
Italian sensibility. It Avas in Latin^ 
and a fierce attack on the Jesuits, 
w'liich the young ofticer, a palpable 
philosopher had brought with hinyi'om 
the symposia of the ‘‘ Ecole Polylccb- 
iiiquc : ” — 


Mortem norunt animare* 
Et tumultus suscitare, 
Inter reges, et sedarc. 


8- *Make the world fill your scrip, 

9 — Make your convert a slave. 

10 — To your king play the knave. 

Chorus . — Those ten commandments make but tivo — 
All things for f?ts, and none for yon. 

Tra lara, tra lara. 
* Breeders of all foreign wars, 

Breeders of all household jar% 

Snugly ’scaping all the scars. 
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Tan^inaia sancti adorantar, 

Tanquam reges doiniiiantur, 

Tan(|uam fui*es d«-*pr.‘iidaiitur. 

Doiniuautur tcinporalc, 

Domiuautur spirituale, 

Dominaiitur omnia iimlc. 

Hos iffitur Jesuitiw, 

Heluones, hyp^ritas, 

Fuge, si easiest ia quasras. 

Vita iianiquo Christiana 
Abhorret ub liac doctririrs 


Tiinquaiii fict 

The colonel of the tirailleurs was a 
complete speoimeii of the iwulutioii- 
ary soldier. He was a dashing tigure, 
with a bronzed face ; at least so 
much of it as I could discover through 
the most inordinate pair of inns- 
taches ever worn by a n arrior. lie 
was ignorant of every tiling on earth 
but his profession, and laughed at the 
waste of lime in poiiiig (*ver books ; 
Ills travelling-library consist iiigi'f but 
two — the imperial anny-li>t, and the 
mustcr-r()ll of his regiment, ills 
family recollections went no higher 
tliairiiis father, a cobbler in (jangne- 
doc. But he >v us a capital oificer, and 
the very inaterial for a / //c/-//c-An- 
/ai7/ort— rough, brave, quick, and as 
hardy as ii on. Haifa dozen .•‘<'ars guv e 
evidence ot Ids having ^iiared the glo- 
ries of Franco on the Ilhine, the To, 
and the Danube ; and a cross of the 
Legion of Honour .showed that his 
enqieror wa*? :i iliirereiit ja ison from 
the object of Don Ignacio's cnrelesb 
wrath, the war-miidnier v, lio made a 
point of lU'gU'ciiiig all ]>»>.''.'ible merit 
belo>\ that of a fieUUiiiui^bal,” 


i\ et insaua. 

The Frenchman, Mdth all his brm- 
f/uM <V', w as ci\ il enough tt» r grel my 
capture, “peculiarly as it laid him un- 
der the iieeessityof taking me far from 
my route his regiment tin n making 
forceil marches to Amhilusia, to Join 
Dupont’s division ; and for the piir- 
po'vb of S4‘crecy, the strictest ordefs 
having been given th.it the inisoner.^ 
which they might make in the way 
.^hould be <‘arrie(l along with theuj. 
As I had forwarded myollii-ial papers 
fiom < Jalii’ia to Ca^t'ile, and was re- 
garded ."imply a.N an Engii'.li tourist, 

1 had iiosenne of perscmal h.u.trd^nnd 
]>utiing the best eouiplexion whicli I 
eoiihl upon my miNadventure, I rode 
along with tln‘ eoUinm over lull and 
d.ilc, enjoying the vaiiou.s iisjieets <jf 
one ofilio most varied and piclnresipic 
eountrics in the w7>rld. Our milrehe.^ 
wore ra])i<l, but ehiefly by night; thus 
evading at once the intoleralile heal 
of tla‘ .'^paiii'»h day, and eolli.^iou." w llh 
the peo)>le. We Imiaiaeked in the 
shelter of Woods, t»r in the .‘jhade of 
hills, during the sultrv* houiLs; uudre- 
eommeucefl our march in ilie cool of 


"Worshiiip’d, like the saiiita they make; 
Tyrants, forcing f«>o!» to (pieke ; 
Grasping all we brew or bake. 

All onr souls and bodies ruling. 

All oisr passions hotly seliooling. 

All our wit and wisdom fooling. 

Lords of all our goods and eliattcl.s. 
Firebrands of our bigot battles. 

When you see them, spring your rattles. 

Shun them, as you’d shun the Post ; 
Shun them, teacher, friend, and guest ; 
Shun them, north, south, easty and w'est. 
France, her true disease has hit ; 

France has made the vagrants flit; 
France haa swamp’d the Jesmt. 
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the eve, with sliMt halts, until sun- 
rise. 'i’licn we flung ourselves again 
under tlic shelter of the trees, and 
enjoyed those delights of rest and ap- 
petite, which arc unknown to all but 
to the marchers and fasters for twelve 
hours together. 

15nt, on’ our crossing the Sierra 
Morena, and taking the direction of 
Andalusia, the scene Avas Avholly 
ehnngCMl. The, country aa'US like one 
vast lioUl of battle. The i)easant8 
were every Avhere in ann.s, villages 
Avere soeirburuing along the horizon, 
aiwl oiir constant vigilauco Avas neces- 
sary to f,Miard against a suriuisc. 
Every soldier Avho lay down to rest 
but a few yards from the column, 
or who attempted to forage in the 
Aillages, was sure to ])C shot or sti- 
lettoed; j»rovi.sions were hiiriicd be- 
fore our fii(‘es; and even tvliere avc 
AV(‘re not actually fired on, the frowns 
of the po])ulatiou slioAvod MitHcieutly 
that the wil duy wa'^ at hand. At 
length ne reached the range of hills 
Avhich surround the plain of Cordova; 
yet only ju<!t in time to ?ee the army 
of Dupoiii marching out from the city 
gates, in the dhvetion of Andniar. 
A.S 1 .^tood beside the colonel, 1 could 
obserNC, by 1 be knitting of his brow, 
that the movement did lutt satisfy his 
military sagacity. “ AVluil a <p»an- 
lity of baggage!” ho luunmired: ‘‘hoAv 
Avill it be ]u)St,ibh' to carry such a 
train through the country, or Iioaa' 
to tight, viih such an euciimbraiico 
embarra. sing every step? Vnlcss the 
Spanish generals are tlie grerti'St fools 
on earth, or unless Dupont lias a 
miracle worKi'd for liim, he mu&t either 
abandon three- fourths of his Avaggons, 
or be ruined." 

Ibd I Avas now to have a nearer 
iDterc^t in the exi>cdilion. The bat- 
talion had no sooner joined the army 
on its advance, than 1 was ordered to 
appear before the chief of the staff. 
The language of this officer Avas brief, 
but expressive. 

“ You are a spy.” 

“ You arc misinformed. I am a 
gentleman and an KngUslimau.” 

“ Look here.” He produced a copy 
of my letter to the junta of Castile, 
Avbich some derk in the French pay 
bad treacherously transmitted from 
Madrid. “What amswer haA^e yoa 
to this?” 

I flung the letter on Ibe table. 


“ What right havejron to require 
an answer? lhave not come volnn* 
tarily to the quarters of the French 
army; I am a prisoner; I am not 
even in a military capacity. Yon 
AA'ould only aCt in conformity to the 
law of nations by giving me my liberty 
this moment ; and I demand that you^ 
shall do your duty.” 

“ I shall do it t If you have any 
arrangements to make, yon had better 
lose no time; for 1 A^'ait only the 
general’s signature to my report, to 
have you shot.” He turned on his 
heel. A sergeant with a couple ot 
grcnadici-s entered, and I was con- 
signed for the night to the provost- 
mnrslmJ. IJow anxionsly I spent that 
night, 1 need not say. I was in tho 
liaiids of violent men, exasperated by 
the popular resistance, and accus- 
tomed to disregard life. 1 braced 
myself up to meet my untoward 
cala>trophe, and determined at leasr 
not to di'^grace iny country by hetp-., 
le^.< .suilchiition. 1 Avrotc a few 
letters, commit tod myself to a pro- 
tection abo\ 0 tho pas.sious and vices 
of man, wrapped my cloak round me, 
and .sank into a ^olmd slumber. 

I AViis mun.^cd by a discharge ot 
cannon, and found the camp in com- 
motion. U'he Spaniards, under Heding 
and Castanos, had, as the colonel 
anticipated, fallen upon our lino of 
march at d.iybrcak, and cut off a large 
portion of the baggage-train. It had 
been loaded Avilli the chnrcli -plate, 
anil general plunder of CordoA a ; and 
the avarice ol’ the French had obA'i- 
ously involved them in formidable 
dillicnltj’. But, even in the universal' 
tumult, the importance of my seizuro 
A\ as not forgotten ; and I AA^as ordered 
to the rear in charge of a guard. The 
action now began on all sides; tbe 
cannonade rapidly deepening on the 
flank and centre of the French posi- 
tion, and tho musketry already begin- 
ning to rattle on A’arious points of tho 
line. From tho height on which I 
stood, the Avholo scene lay beueatii 
my eye ; and nothing could have been 
better worth the sjjeculation of any 
man — who was not under sentence ot 
being shot as soon as tho struggle was 
over I 

I wag aware of the reputation of the 
French general. He licld a high name 
among tbe braves of tbe imperial azmjr 
for tho last tea years, and ho had beea^ 
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foremost everywhere. In the desperate 
Italian campaigS against the Austrians 
and Bnssians ; in the victorious cam> 
paigu of Anstcrlitz; in the sanguinary 
campaign of Eylau — ^Dupont was one of 
the most daring of generals of brigade. 
But his pillage of Cordova had roused 
the Spanish wrath into fury ; and the 
effort to cany off his plunder made it 
impossible for him to resist a vigorous 
attack, even with his twenty thousand 
veterans, lie had indulged himself 
in Cordova, until the broken armies of 
tlie south had found time to rally; 
and a force of fifty thousand men was 
now nisbiiig down upon liis centre. 
The hills, as far as the eye could 
range, were coh ered with the armed 
peasantry, moving like dark clouds 
over their side's, and descending by 
thousands to the tiold. Tlicri>attle 
>liow raged furiously in the centre, and 
-.fte charges of the French cavalry 
"WbAq fearful gaps in the Spanish bat- 
talfbus. At length, the rbiug of the 
dust on the right showed that a 
strong column was approaching, which 
might decide the <lay. heart beat 
.slow as I .saw the tricolor floating 
above its ba 3 ’onets. It was the ad- 
vanced guard, with Dupont at its head 
— aforccoftlircc thousand men, which 
had returned rapidly on its stops, as 
soon as the sound of the attack had 
reached it. It was boldly resi.'sted by 
the Swiss and Walloon brigades of 
the Spanish line ; but the French fire 
was licavy, its mana'uvrc was daring, 
and 1 began to fear for tire fattj of the 
day; when a loud ex])losion, and a 
hurried movement at the exti’cme of 
the French position, turned ray eyes to 
the left wing. There the Spanish at- 
tack had swept every thing before it. 
Brigade after brigade was giving w'ay, 
and the country was covered with 
scattf^red horsemen, infantry* retiring 
in disorder, and broken and captured 
guns. The peasantry, too, had joined 
in the pursuit, and the wing seemed 
utterly ruined. To retrieve this dis- 
order was now hopeless, for the 
French general had extended his line 
to the extraordinaiy length of ten 
His baggage- train was his ruin, 
mtdliirhole Spanish line now advanced, 
j^oatmg, and only halting &t inter- 
cannonade the enemy. The 
Fm^iutnmed a feeble Are, and bo- 
But retreat was now 
and they must fight, or 


be massacred. At this moment I saw 
an officer, from the spot where Du- 
pont sat on his cliargcr surrounded 
by bis staff, gallop between the two 
armies. He w'as met by a Spanish 
officer. The firing ceased. Duiioiit 
had suiTcndered, with all the troops in 
Andalusia ! 

I was now at liberty, and I was re- 
ceived by the Spanish commander-in- 
cliief with the honours due to my 
mission aiul my country. After mutual 
congratulations on this most brilliant 
day, 1 expressed my wish to set off 
for Madrid without delay. ^ An escort 
of cavalry was ordered" for m<*, and 
by midnight I had left behind me the 
slaughter and the triumph, the noblest 
of Spanish fieUD, the immortal Daylen ! 

The night w*as singiil.*irly dark ; 
and as the by-roads of the i'eiiinsu- 
la are confessedly among the most ori- 
ginal .specimens of the roail-making 
art, our attention was chiefly occupied, 
for th«* fir.st hour, in finding our way in 
Indian file. At length, on the coiin- 
tr 3 ’'s opening, 1 rode forward to the 
head of the troops, and addressed 
sonic questions, on our distance 
from the next town, to tlie officer. 
He at once pronounced iny name, and 
m 3 r astonishment was not less than 
his own. In the commandant of the 
escort I found my gallant, though 
most wayward, young friend, Mari- 
anine’s lover, Latbntainc ! His story 
was brief. In despair of removing 
her father’s rrluctaiice to their mar- 
riage, and wholly unable to bring 
over ^lariamne to bis own ojiinion, 
that .she would act the wiser part in 
taking the chances of the w'orld along 
with himself, he had resolved to enter 
the Kussian or the Turkish service, or 
any other in which he had the .‘speed- 
iest probability of ending Ids career 
by a bullet or a sabre-blow. The 
accidental rencontre of one of his rela- 
tions, an officer high in tlie Spanish 
service, had led him into the Penin- 
sula; where, as a Ito^’^alist, lie waa 
warmly received by a people devoted 
to their kings ; and had Just received 
a commission in the cavaliy of the 
guard, when the French war broke 
out. He felt no scruples in acting 
as a soldier of Spain; for, with the 
death of Louis, ho had regained all 
ties as broken, and he was now a 
citizen of the world. I ventured te 
mention the name of Mariamne; and 1 
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found that, there at least, the incon- 
stancy charged pii his nation had 
no i)lace. Ilo spoke of her with do- 
<]ueut tenderness, and it was evident 
that, with all his despair of ever scciug 
her again, she still held the first place 
in bis licart. In this wandering, yet 
by no means painful, interehange of 
thoughts, we moved on fur some 
Jiours; when one of tlie advanced 
troopers rode back, to tell ns that ho 
had heard shots in the distance, and 
other sounds of struggle. We gal- 
loped forward, and from the brow of 
the next hill saw ilamcs ribing from a 
village ill the valley beneath, and a 
skirmish going on between some 
marauding troops and the peasantry. 
Lafuntaiiie instaiitl3’ ordered an ad- 
vance; and oiir whole troop were soon 
ill the centre of the village, busily 
cmi»loycd with the pistol and 
sabre. The French, taken by sur- 
prise, made but a slight resistance, 
and, after a few random .shots, ran to 
a neighboiiiing >vood. Ihit a.s I was 
looking round, to congratulate my 
friend on his success, 1 saiv him, to 
my infinite alarm, reel in his saddle, 
and Iiail only time to save him from 
falling to tlie ground, 

I'he accommodation of tlie Vciita.s 
and Posadas is habitually wretched, 
and 1 demanded whether there was 
not a house of some hidalgo in the 
neiglibourhood, to which the wound- 
ed oilicer might be carried. One 
of the last shots of the skirmish 
had struck him in the arm, and he 
was now fainting with pain. The 
house was pointed out, and wc car- 
ried my unfortunate friend there, in a 
sw'oon. Even in that moment of 
anxiety, and with scarcely more than 
the first dawn to guide us, I could 
not help being struck with the culti- 
vated beauty of the avenue through 
which wc passed, and the profusion 
and variety of the flowers, which 
now bt^gan to breathe their opening 
incenso to the dawn. The house w^as 
eld, but large and handsome, and the 
furniture of the apartqicnt into which 
weweresliowni, was singularly tasteful 
and costly. Who the owner was, was 
scarcely knovm among the bold fel- 
lows who accompanied us ; but by 
their pointings to their foreheads, 
ap^^heir making the sign of the 
cnii|i0f at every repetition of roy cn- 
1 was inclined to think liim 


some escaped lunatic. I shortly, how- 
ever, received a message from hijn, 
to tell me, til at so soon as the crowd - 
should be dismissed, he would visit the ' 
officer* The apartment was cleared, 
came. This was a new won- 
der for me. It was Mordecai that 
entered the room. The light was still 
so imperfect, that for an Idle he could 
not recognise either of us ; and when 
I advanced to take his hand, and ad- 
dressed him by his name, he started 
back as if he had trod upon a snake. 
However, his liabitual presence of 
mind soon enabled him to answer all 
my enquiries, and, among the first, 
one for the health and liappincs,s of 
his daughter. Fearful of the eflccts 
of his intelligence, whether good or 
evil, on the nerves of Lafontaine, who 
still lay on the sofa, aliiiost invisible 
in the dusk, I begged to follow him 
to another room, and there 1 listened 
to his n hole anxious history since our 
parting. — Maiiamne had suddenly 
grown discontented with Poland ; 
which to Mordecai himself had become 
a w eary residence, from the ravages of 
the French war. For some reason, un- 
accountable to me, said the old man, 
she set her heart upon Sjiain, and had 
now been domiciled in this secluded 
spot for a year. But she w as visibly 
fading aw'ay. She read and WTote miicli, 
and w as even more attached toherhaip 
and her flowers than ever; yet de- 
clared that she had bid farewell to 
the world. The father wepjt as he 
spoke, but his were the tears of sor- 
row' rather than of anguish. They 
stole quietly down his checks, and 
showed that the stem and haughty 
spirit w’as subdued within him. I had 
not ventured to allude to Lafontaine 
but the current of his own thoughts 
at length led to that forbidden topic. 
“I am afraid, Mr Marston,” said he, 

“ that I have been too harsh with my 
child. I looked for her alliance with 
some of the opulent among my oivn 
kindred ; or 1 should have iTjoiced if 
your regards had been fixed on her, 
aud hers on you. And in those 
dreams, I forgot that the aflections 
must choose for themselves. I had 
no objection to the young Frenchman, 
but. that he was a stranger, and w'us 
poor.— Yet are not w'e onrecivea 
strangers ? and if he was poor, was 
not 1 rich ? But ail is over now ; and. 

I shall only have to follow my poor 
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Mariamm^, wbero I should have much 
rather preceded her,— to the grave.” 

Inow requested to see Mariamnc. She 
met me with almost a cry of joy, and 
with a cheek of sudden ci'imsoii ; but, 
when the first flush passed away, her 
looks gave patuful pi*oof of the effect 
of solitude and sorrow. The rounded 
beauty of her check was gone, her 
eyes, once dancing with every emo- 
tion', were fixed and hollow, and her 
fhame, oiicc remarkable for symmetry, 
was thin and feeble. But, her heart- 
was buoyant still, and wdicn I talked 
of past scenes and recollections, her 
eye "sparkled once more. Still, her 
manner "was changed — it was softer 
and Jess capricions; her huiguage, 
even her voice, was subdiunl ; and 
more than once 1 saw a tear stealing 
on luT eye. At length, after hearing 
some sliglit detail of her wantk riugs, 
and her fears that the troubles of 
Spain might drive her from n connlry 
in' 'whose f,a‘nial ditiitite and flowery 
fields “she liad hoped to end her days ; *’ 
I incidentally asked-— whether, in all 
her 'wanderings, she had heard of 
“my friend, Lafoutaino,” How im- 
possible is it to deceive the in^tlnct 
of the female heart ! The look which 
she gave me, the sciirching glance of her 
fine eyes, which flashed with all th<*ir 
formtTliistre,and thesnddeii rpiivering 
of her lip, told me how deeply his 
image was fixed in her recollection. 
She saw at once that 1 had tidings of 
her lover; andslieliungnjjon the hand 
which I held out to her, with breath- 
less and beseeching anxiety. After 
some precautions, 1 rovealed to her 
the facts — that he was as faithfully 
devoted to her as ever, and— -that he 
was even under her roof ! 

1 leave the rest of her story to be 
conjectured. I shall only say, that I 
saw her made happy ; the burden taken 
off her spirits which had exhausted her 
frame; her former viva<aty restored, her 
eye sparkling once more ; and even the 
heart of her father cheered, and ac- 
Imowledging “ that there was happi- 
ness In the world, if men did not' mar 
it for themselves,” Tlie “ course of 
ttrue love ” had, at last, “ run smooth.” 
% was present at the maiTiage of 
Iiafontaine. The trials of fortune 
had been of infinite service to him; 
ihey had sobered 4iis eccentricity, 
tcstfight him the value of a quiet 
ttdad, and prepared him for that man- 


lier career 'w^hieli belongs to the hus- 
band and the father. 1 left them, 
thanking me in all the language of 
gratitude, promising to visit me in 
England. 

My mission to the junta w'as speed- 
ily and successfully accomplished. 
Spain, in want of every thing but tliat 
which no subsidy could supply, a <le- 
terminntiou to die in the lust iiitronch- 
znciit, was oJfc.rcd arms, aminunition, 
and the aid of an English army, iu 
her pride, and yet a pride which none 
could blame, she professed herself 
able to conquer by her n intrepi- 
dity. Later experience sliowetl her, '■ 
In’- many ahufrering,tlie value ol JCug- 
laiul as the guide, sustiiimM*, and 
example of her national streiigili. lJul 
Spain had still the galiuiit distinciloii 
of being the first nation which, as one 
man, dared to defy the conquenu* of 
all the great military j»o wers of the 
Lontinent. "J’ho sieges of S.iragossa 
iuul (jlerona will immortalize the 
courage of the Spani>li soldier; the 
guerilla carnpaigus will iuuuorlalize 
the courage of the Spani^h peasant ; 
and the memoraMe confession of the 
French Emperor, that ’‘Spam was his 
gicate.st error, and his nliiuiaU! ruin.” 
is a Icstiiuonial more lasting timu the 
ju’oudest trophy, to the inagnaniiuuus 
w.urfan' of I he Feiiiiisida. 

This was the Crisis, 'i'lu* spirit of f lie 
whole lOurojKoui war now a'-.suiued a 
bolder, loftier, and moie triuiu]>luiuL 
form. Asiuhlcn con\icti(m filled the 
genf*ral heart, that the fortune.s of tho 
field wore about to change. Nations 
>vhich had, till then, been oiilybinnlous 
iu prosti'ation to the univeiyad con- 
queror, now assumed tho po)‘t of 
courage, prep.ared their amis, and 
longed to try their cause again in- 
battle. J'he outcry of Sjiaiu, answer- 
ed by tlie trumpet of England, jiierced 
to the depths of that dungeon in ' 
wdiicli the intrigue and the power 
of Friince had laboured to inclose the 
continental nations. Ulie ’^var of thef 
Revolution has already found histo- 
rians, of eloquence and knowledge 
worthy of so magnificent an era of 
human change. But, lo me, the chief 
interest arose from its successive de- 
velopments of tho European mind. 
Tho whole period was a continued 
awakening of faenltios, hitherto almost 
unknown, in the great body of the 
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peopUs. The first burst of the Revo- 
lution, like the first use of gunpowder, 
had only shown the boiiiullees force 
of a new clement of destruction. The 
Spanish insurrection showed its pro- 
tecting and preservative power. The 
tremendous energy which seemed to 
defy all control, w’as there seen effect- 
ing the highest results of national 
defence, and giving proof of tlie irre- 
sistible sti’cngth provided in the popu- 
lation of eiuiry land. What nation of 
Europe does not possess a million of 
men for its defence; and nliat invader 
could confront a million of men on 
their own soil? Let tliis truth bo 
felt, and aggression becomes hopeless, 
and war cea^^es to exist among men. 

For the first time in the history of 
war, it was discovevcMl, that the true 
force (if kingdoms liad been mistaken 
— a Ini^t^lke whieli luid lasted for a 
thou>and years; that armies v.erc 
but spleinlid inacl'.ini's ; and that, 
vhile they iniglit be eni>.iied by the 
impulse of iiiachiue'^ more rapid, 
stnmger, and more .skilfully urged, 
nothing etmld crush tiie vigour of de- 
fence, while it w’as 'supplied by a 
people. 

'fhe hvt'f i‘n musM' (d’ rrauc(' was 
but the rudes-t, us it was the e.srlie'-t, 
fonn of the now' (ii.-eovery. Theio, 
terror was the moving priueiple. The 
eonscriplioii w’as the ivendting-tulieer. 
The pinlloliiie was the emmnander 
who maineiivred the generals, the 
troops, and the nativiu. Vet, the revo- 
lutionary armies diliered in nothing 
from tlie monarchical, but in the 
saperiorily of their numbers, and the 
inferiority of their diseiit’.ine. 

The war of Spain was aiiutliev, and 
a nobler advance, ll was the w ar of a 
nation. In France the war wast he con- 
spiracy of a faction. In Spainthelo.«sof 
the capital only in flamed the luKstility 
of the proviuce.s. In France the loss of 
the capital would have extinguished 
the Kevolution ; as it afterw'ards ex- 
tinguished tHo Empire. I think that 
I can see the provision for a still 
bolder and more beneficent advance, 
even in those powerful developments 
of iiBtional capabilities. It will, per- 
haps, b.‘ left to other nations. Spain 
and France have a yoke upon their 
miuds, whlcli will disqualify them both 
firom acting tlie nobler part of guides 
to Europe. Superstition contains 
itself the canker of slavery \ perfeet 


freedom is essential to perfect power; 
and tlic nation which, from the cradle, 
))roslratc3 itself to the priest, must 
retain the early flexure of its spine. 
The gi’cat experiment must be re- 
served for, a nobler public mind ; for a 
l>eople religions wdthout fanaticism, 
and free without liceutiousncs.s ; hon- 
ouring the wisdom of their fathers, 
without rejecting the w'isdom of the 
living age ; aspiring but to the minis- 
tration of universal good, and feeling 
that its opulence, knowledge, and 
grandenr are only gifts for mankind; 

T'he system of the war was now 
fully e-stabli^hed. All the feelings of 
lingland were fixed on the Feniiibula, 
ami ^ the politics of her .statesmen 
and their rivals were alike guided by 
tlie vourse of the conflict. The pre- 
diction was gallantly fulfilled — that 
the French empire would there exiiose 
its Ibiiik to Engllrii intrepidity : that 
the breaching battery which was to 
ojicn the w ay to Paris, would be fixed 
OH the Pyrenees ; that the true ."igii 
of comiiiesl was the banm*r of England. 

The battle of the jMinistry was 
fought in .Spain, and as vicroriouslA as 
the battle of our army. We saw bp- 
posiiioii gradually tliiw away it.s 
aruih, and gradually diminish in the 
popular view', until its existence was 
.scarcely % irible. Sncccssi\e changes 
varied the cabinet, but none shook its 
stability. Succcsbive ministers sank 
into the grave, but the ministry stood. 
The .‘'pirit of the nation. Justly proud 
of its triumphs, disdained to li&ten 
to the whispers of a parly, who 
murmured defeat w ith victory before 
their eye.s; W'ho conjured up visions of 
ruin, only to be rcbiiked by realities of 
triumph; and to wdiom the national 
seoni of ])nsillanimity, and the na- 
tional rejoicing in the proudest suc- 
cess, could not uuteacli the language 
of despair. Perceval, the overth rower 
of the Foxitc ministiy, perished ; but 
the political system of the cabinet re- 
mained unchanged. Castlcreagh yer- 
ished — Liverpool perished; but the 
political system still remained. The 
successive pilots might give up the 
helm, but the course of the great ves- 
sel continued the same — guided by tho 
same science, and making her way 
through sunshine, and through storm, 
to the same point of destination. 

The three successive minist^ were' 

men of high ability fof govemmenty 
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though their character of ahility ex- 
hibited the most remarkable distinc- 
tions. Perceval had been a lawj’er, 
and had risen to the rank of attorney- 
general. In the House, he carried 
the acuteness, the logic, and even the 
manner, of his profession livith him. 
Without pretending to the power of 
eloquence, he singularly possessed the 
power of conviction ; without cflccting 
changes in the theory of the constitu- 
tion, lie put its truths ill a new light ; and 
without a trace of bigotry, he defend- 
ed,with conscientious vigour, the rights 
of the national religion. Sustaining a 
bold struggle at the head of the fee- 
blest minority perhaps ever known in 
Parliament, he had shown unsfukeii 
courage and undismayed principle in 
the day of the Foxitc .‘supremacy. Thi.s 
defence was at length turned into as- 
sault, and his opponents were driven 
from power, llis ministry was too 
brief for his fame. Hut, when he fell 
by the hand of a maniac, he left a 
universal impression on the mind of 
the empire, that the blow had depriv- 
ed it of a great ministerial mind. 

Lord Castlcreagh exhibited a cha- 
racter of a totally difl’erciit order, yet 
cquall}^ fitted for his time. An Irish- 
man, he had the habitual intrepidity of 
his countrymen, combined with the in- 
defatigable diligence of England, No- 
bly connected, and placed high in public 
life by that connexion, he showed him- 
self capable of sustaining his minis- 
terial rank by personal capacity. Care- 
less of the style of his speeches, he was 
yet a grave, solid, and fully-informed 
debater. Hut it was in the council 
that his value to the country was 
most acknowledged. His conception 
of the rights, the influence, and the 
services of England, was lofty ; and, 
when the period came for deciding on 
her rank in the presence of continental 
diplomacy, he was her chosen, and 
her successful, representative. His 
natural place was among the councils 
of camps, where sovereigns were the 
soldiers. The “ march to Paris ” was 
due to his courage ; and the first fall 
of Napoleon was efl'ected by the am- 
bassador of England. 

Lord Livcipool was a man equally 
fitted for his time. The war had tri- 
umphantly closed. But, a period of 
perturbed feeling and financial ne- 
cessities fdUowed. It required in the 
minister^a combinaiion of sound sense 


and practical vigour—of deference for 
the public feelings, yet respect for 
the laws — of promptitude in discover- 
ing national resources, and yet of 
finnness in repelling factious change. 
The head of the cabinet possessed 
those qualities. Wititout brilliancy, 
without elociuence, without accom- 
plished literature ; still, no man fonned 
his views with a clearer intelligence ; 
and no man pursued them with rnon^ 
steady determination. l*erhap.s dis- 
daining the glitter of popularity, no- 
minister, for the last half century, had 
boon so singularly exempt from all the 
sarcasms of public opinion. The nation 
relied on his sincerity, honoured his 
purity of princii>Ie, and willingly con- 
fided its safety to h.ands which noiu* 
believed capable of a stain. 

Hut the characters of tho.se three 
ministers were .striking in a still higher 
point of view. Tlieir qualities seem 
to have been expressly constructed to 
meet the peculiar exigency of tlieir 
times. Perceval— acute, strict, andl 
witli strong religions conceptions — to 
meet a periiKl, when religious laxity in 
the cabinet had already cnfecbhHrthe 
defence of the nation al religion , jist Ic- 
roagh— stately, bold, and high-toned — 
tolucet a period, when the hit e of Europe 
was to be removed from cabinets to the 
field, and hen he was to carry the 
will of England among assembled 
monarch.^. Liverpool — calm, rational, 
and practical ; the man <»f conscience 
and common sense — for the period, 
when the gi'cat questions of religion 
had been (piicted, the groat questions 
of the war had died with the war, 
and when the supreme . difflcnlty of 
government was, to reconcile the pres- 
sure of financial exigency with the 
progress of the people — to invigorate 
the public frame without inflaming 
it by dangerous innovation— and to 
reconstruct the whole commercial 
constitution, without infringing on 
those principles which had founded 
the prosperity of the cm]Hrc. 

At length the consummation came: 
the French empire fell on the field by 
the hand of England. All the sove- 
reigns of Europe rushed in to strip the 
corpse, and each carried back a por- 
tion of the spoils. But the conqueror 
was content with the trinniph, .and 
asked no more of glory than tho libe- 
ration of mankind. 

While all was public exultation for 
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thin crowning event, fortune had not 
neglected to reward the gentler virtues 
of one w'orthy of its noblest gifts. In 
my first campaign with the Prussian 
troops in France, I had intrueted to 
the care of the old domestic whom 1 
found in the Chateau dc Montauban, 
an escritoire and a picture, belonging 
to the family of Clotildc. The old 
mail had disa])pcarcd ; and 1 took it 
for gi’antcd that he liad been plun- 
dci'cd, or had died. 

But one day, after my return from 
one of those splendid entertainments 
with which the llegent welcomed the 
Allied sovereigns, I found Clotildc 
deeply agitated. The iiicturc of lier 
relath'c was before lier, and she was 
gazing at its singiilarJy expressive 
and lovely countenance witli intense 
iutcrot. 

She ilew into my arms. “ I have 
longed for your coming,” said she, 
with plo\>iug lips and tearful eyes, 
“ to oiler at len.^t one proof of grati- 
tude for years of the truest protec- 
tion, and the most generous love. 
Michelle, the husband of my nurse, 
has arrived; and lie tells me, that this 
escritoire contains the title-deeds of 
iny family. 1 was resolved that you 
alone should open it. In the frame 
of that picture, in a secret dra» er, is 
the k(*y.” U he spring was touched, the 
key was found ; and in the little chest 
w as discovered, untouched by chance 
or time, the document entitling my 
l)e.iutiful and high -hearted wife to one 
of the finest possessions in Franco. By 
a singular instance of good fortune, the 
l^roperty had not been alienated, like 
so many of the estates of the noblesse ; 
and it now” lay open to the claims of 
the origin.al proprietorship. 1 hasten- 
ed to Paris. My claim was acknow- 
ledged by the returned Bourbon, and 
Clotildc had the delight of once more 
.sitting under the vine and the fig-tree 
of her ancestors. The old domestic had 
made it the business of years to ob- 
tain the means of reaching England. 
But the war had placed obstacles in 
his way every w^hcrc, and he devoted 
himself thenceforth to the guardian- 
ship of his precious deposit, as the 
.duty of his life, lie was almost pa- 
thetic, in his narcation of the hazards 
to which it had been exposed in the 
perpetual convulsions of the countiy, 
and in the rejoicing with w hich he 
felt himsolf last enabled to place it 


in the hands of its rightful inbti*e8B, 
the last descendant of the noble 
house of Dc Toiirvillc. — But 1 had 
still to experience another gift of 
fortune. 

On the evening of my birth-day, 
Clotildc had given a rustic fete to the 
children of her tenantry ; and all w'cre 
dancing in front of the chateau, with 
the gaiety and with the grace which 
nature seems to have conferred as an 
especial gilt on even the humblest 
cla.sscs of France. 

The day w^as one of the luxury of 
Slimmer. * The landscape before me 
was a rich extent of plain and hill ; 
the fragrance of the vast gardens of 
the chateau was rising as the twilight 
approached ; iny infants Avere cluster- 
ing round my knee; and in that thank- 
fulness of heart, which is not less sin- 
cere for its not being expressed in 
words, I came to the conclusion, that 
no access of w'ealih, or of honours, 
could add to my substantial happiness 
at that hour. 

My reverie was broken by the 
sound of a calhche driving up the 
avenue. A courier alighted from it, 
wiio brought a letter with a black 
seal, addressed to me. It w^as from 
the family solicitor. My noble brother 
had died in Madeira ; wiicro he had 
gone in the hopeless attempt to re- 
cruit n frame wliich he had exhausted 
by a life of e.xccss. In that hour, I 
gave him the regrets wliich belonged 
to the tic of blood. I forgot his sclf- 
ishiiess, and forgave his alienation. 
I thought of him only a.s the remem- 
bered playfellow of my early days; 
and could say in hoart-^“ Alas, my 
brother!” The landscape hefox-e me at 
last sank into night; and with feelings 
darkened like it, yet calm and still, 1 
saw' the dosing of a day which, pain- 
ful as was the cause, yet called mo to 
new' duties, gave me .a stronger hold 
upon society, and placed me in that 
position which I fully believe to com- 
bine more of the true materials of 
happiness and honour than any other 
on earth — that of an opulent English 
nobleman. 

My brother, dying childless, had 
devolved the family estates to me, 
disburdened of the results of his pro- 
digality; but 1 bad still much to oc- 
cupy me, in restoring them from the 
neglect of years. Thclife of tlie mem- 
ber of government was nour to alter- 
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nate with the life of the countiy gen- 
tleman ; and my transfer to the House 
of Veers gave me tlio comparative 
leisure^ essential to the fulhlmont of 
the large and liberal duties which be- 
long to the English landholder. To 
cheer the country life by rational hospi- 
tality ; to make friends of those whom 
nature had made dependents ; to sns- 
tain those laws which had turned 
England into a garden ; and to pro- 
tect that “ bold peasantry,” who 
ought to be the pride, as they 
arc the strength of their country ; 
to excite the country gentlemen "to 
the scientific study of the noblest of 
all arts, as it was the first, the culti- 
vation of the soil ; to maintain among 
that gallant race a high sen.-e of 
their puiposes, their powers, and their 
position ; to invigorate tlic principles 
wliicli had made tliem the surest de- 
fenders of tlic tln'onc iii its day of 
adversity ; and to fix in their iniud^ 
by example, m<trc effectual than pre- 
cept, a solemn fidelity to the faith 
and to the freedom of tllcir forefathers : 
— ^tUese were the objects which I pro- 
]) 0 scd to mytelf, and wliich the lof- 
tiest iiitelleet, or tlie amplest o]ni]enee, 
might bo well employed hi attenuiting 
to fulfil. 

Ihove objects had been placed be- 
fore England, from the day uben (he 
light oi theKoformatiun Ijroke ilinuigh 
the darkiuvxs of a thour^and j’ears, and 
her brow was first do'^igned fin* the 
<Iudem. IJy those she \Uirt made tin* 
universal prot(‘ctor of Europe, in its 
<lay of fugitive priures and falling 
thrones : and by those alone will be 
erected round her, if she sliali remain 
true to her allegiance, a wall of 
fire, in the days of that approacJiiiig 
contest which shall bring the powers 
of good and evil front to front, in 
strength and hostility unknown before, 
aiidcoiisiimmatc the wars of the world. 

Yet with those tranquil and retired 
pursuits, I still took my share in the 
activity of public Jife. I was still a 
minister, and boro my part in the 
disensaions of tho legislature. But 
the great questions wliicb had once 
fionnded in my car, like the call to 
battle in the ear of the warrior, had 
passed away. The minds that “ rode 
in the whirlwind, and ruled the storm,” 
bad vanished with the storm. The 
ani^e had gone down ; and neither 
Ibe dangei^ of my earlier day, nor 


the powmo which were summoned to 
resist them, were to be found in the 
living gcucratiou. Yet, let it not be 
thought that I regard the mind of 
England ns exhausted, or even as 
exhaustible. The only distinction 
between the periods h, that one gave 
the impulse, and that the other only 
continues it. When peril comes again, 
we shall again sec the development 
of power. We might as well doubt 
the existence of lightning, because 
the day is serene, the sun shining, and 
no cloud rolls across the heaven. 
Blit ivhen tho balance of the elements 
demands to be restored, wi' shall 
again be dazzled by the flash, and 
awed by tho thunder. 

But time has taught me additional 
lessons. I have learned to see si hsind, 
ill all its cloiuls, which guides inaii 
and Idngdoiiis with more than human 
power. In these reiuenibrances, I 
have spoken but little of religion. 
It belongs to the chsiiiiber more tliaii 
to the eoiincil : and it is le.*-? hon- 
oured than biiniiliated bv being 
brought idly bidbre men. "But by 
that light I lone b**en able to .sec, 
where wbil(*r minds have been 
blind. The man may be bewihlorcil 
by the gbne of the torch in his b.nid, 
who woulil have found his wav by 
fnisting to the milder lustre of the 
stars. Ill tlie great \\,nr of our time, 
the greatest since the fall of the Uo- 
inan enq»ire — the war of the French 
Itevolution — J think, that 1 can 
trace a divine jvrotection, distinctly 
gi^ eii to Enghind as the champion of 
j*{stice, honour, and religion. 1 offer 
bnt the ontliiie of this view ; but to 
me the jjroof is demon.strative. — lu 
every histanci* in which France aini<*d 
ail csjicdal blow at England, that 
blow avRK retorted by an <‘.*!]>ccial re- 
tribution ; while her” a.ssaiilt8 on the 
continental kingdoms were made with 
triumphant ini]>uoity. 

I give the examples.-— The French 
expedition to Egypt w'as formed with 
the express object of breaking down 
the inflnencc of England in the East, 
and nUimatel^'* subverting her Indian 
empire — - that expedition waa the 
^first which tarnished the military 
nowm of the Republic, cost her a fleet, 
ami lost her an army. Of the army 
which Napoleon led to Egypt, not a 
battalion returned to Europe but a» 
tho priisoners of England! 
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The French invasion of Spain was 
a blow aimed expressly at JBngland. 
Its object was the invasion of Eng- 
land— the Spanish war broke down 
the military renown of the Empire, 
and was pronounced by Napoleon to 
be the origin of his ruin ! 

The invasion of Russia was a blow 
aimed expressly at England. Its object 
was the extinction of English com- 
merce in the whole sea-line of the 
north — that invasion w'as punished, 
by the ruin of the a hole veteran ainiy 
of France ! 

Napoleon himself at length met the 
troops of Engliiiifl. He met them 
w iih an arrogant assumption ofvictoiy 
— Ah ! jo Ics tieiis, ces Anglais.” 
Never was ]in*snmption more deeply 
j)iinished. Thw single conflict tk- 
stroyt'd him ; his laurels, his diadem, 
aiitl his (Iv nasty, were blasted toge- 
ther ! 

It is not less memorable, that during 
the entire lb Nolulioiiary ^ar, Fraiiee 
was iievt-r snli'ered to inflict nu iujiiry 
on England: with one eNCeptiou — the 
peiiidious seizure of the Er.gri>h trn- 
velliiig in the French territories under 
the safeguard of the ltn|>on'il pass- 
ports. lint this, too, had its piinisli- 
iiient — am! one (d’ the 1110*11 especial and 
characteristic retribution — Napoleon 
himself was sent t(i a dmigeon ! By 
a fate unheard of tneii among fallen 
princes, the man u lio h.ad treaelierous- 
ly made prisoiiei h <»f the Engiisli w’as 
himself made a priso)jer, was deliver- 
ed into English hands, was eonsigued 
to eaptivity in an English island, and 
died the juisoiier of EngUuid! 

1 speak of events like these, not 
111 the siiiril of superstition, nor in the 
fond presumption of being an inter- 
preter of the mysterious ways ofFro- 
vidence. I record them, in a full 
consciousness of the immeasurable 
distance lietween the intellect of man 
and the wisdom of tJie snpreme Dis- 
poser. But they convej', at least to 
my own feelings, a contldence, a so- 
lemn security, a calm yet ardent con- 
viction, that chance has no share in 
the govei-mnent of the world; that 
the great tide of things, in its rise and 
iall, has law's, which, if nnapproached 
by the feebleness «f human hicuUies^ 
are not the less true, vast, and im- 
perishable ; that if, like the air, the 
agency, of that ruling and boundless 
authority is invisible, we may yet 


feel its existence in its effects, rejoice 
in th6» acknowledgment of a power 
which nothing can exhaust, and take 
to our bosoms the high consolation, 
that the good of man is the supreme 
principle of the system. 

Men actively employed in public 
life, arc strangely apt to think that 
there is no progress outside their 
circle. But, on my return to Mor- 
timer Castle, I found this conception 
amply confuted. The world had 
moved as rapidly in those shades, 
as in the centre of cabinets and 
courts. Time had done its work, in 
changing the condition of almost eveiy 
human being whom 1 had known in 
my early days. The brothers and 
sisters, whom I h.ad left cldidrcn, were 
now^ in the full beauty of their prime; 
my brothers showy and st irringyouthg ; 
my sisters fair and gentle girls, just 
reaching that period of life when the 
eountenauee and mind are in their 
bloom together, and the higliborn 
woman of England is the loveliest 
j>erba]»s in the world. The extrava- 
ganee of my elder brother had dilapi- 
dated the proviskm intended for the 
yoniiger brandies of his house, hly 
habits, learned in a sterner school, 
omihled me to retrieve their fortunes, 
and J thus f*(‘(*Hrecl a new tic to their 
regards. Justice is essential to all 
grill itudo, .and I found them ready 
to pay tlio tribute, to the full. 

Among my first visits was one 
to my old friend and tutor, Vincent, 
I found him still resident on liis 
living; and with spirits, on which 
time liad wrought no change. Years 
had passed lightly over his head. 
His eye was as vivid, and his mind 
as active as ever. He, perhaps 
stooped a little more, and his frame 
had lost something of that elasticity 
of step which had so often tried my 
young nerves in our ramblings over 
the hills. But he was the same cor- 
dial, animated, and high-toned being, 
in all his feelings, that I had seen him 
from the first hour. I found him in 
bis garden, aiTnnging, selecting, and 
caijoying his flower-beds with all the 
spirit of a horticulturist. But he 
apologised for wbat he tenned, “its 
disorder.” “ For,” said he, ** I have 
lost all my gardeners.” On my look- 
ing , doubtful, **■ All my girls,” said 
lie, are gone ; all married ; all 
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'W'cdded to one neiglibour or another. 
Such is the. way in which I have been 
left alone.'* 1 made my condolences 
on his solitude, in due form. “ Yet 
I am not quite solitary,*’ added the gay 
old man, “ after all ; or my solitude 
depends upon myself. My girls arc all 
married to our squires, honest fellows, 
and some of them w<^ enough ofl' in 
the world. But I made a stipulation, 
that none of them should marry out 
of sight fi*om the gazebo on the top of 
yonder hill ; and when I want their 
company, 1 have only to hoist a dag. 
You see that 1 have not altogether for- 
gotten my days of the sabre and the 
signal-post ; my telegraph workn well, 
and I have them all trooping over 
here with the regularity of a squa- 
dron.” 

The approach of winter made the 
castle a scene of increased liveliness. 
I had always looked with strong dis- 
taste on the liabit of dying to w ator- 
ing-places at the season ^xlicn the 
presence of the leading families of a 
county is most important to the com- 
forts of the tenantry, and to the in- 
telligent and social intercourse of the 
higher ranks. 1 sent a request to 
Lafontaine and liis wife, that they 
should perform their “ covenant,” 
and venture to see how Eiiglioh life 
contrived to get tlirough the dulness 
of its DeceDiocrai)” My request was 
countersigned by Clotilde, and this was 
irresistible. They came, and were 
rec/cived with a joyous Tvelcome, 
They too had undergone a change. 
Lafontaine w'as graver, and W'as 
much the better for his gravity. lie 
was now the sincere and kind-hearted 
being for which nature had intended 
him. The coxcombry of French cai ly 
life had disappeared, and left behind 
it only that general grace and spirit 
which makes the maturity of a foreign 
life its most interesting portion. Ma- 
riamne was still more advantageously 
changed. Her wild vivacity was leas 
subdued than transformed into ele- 
gance of manner ; her features were 
still handsome, travel had given her 
knowledge, and her natural talents 
liad been cultivated by the solitary 
liours, in which but for that cultiva- 
tion she might have sunk Into the 
grave. She had brought with her, too, 


another remembrance, and ones*>]^th''* 
order which produces the mosf^^*" 
ful ctfect upon the wlmle cha. 
w'omau. She bad brought 
born, a lovely infant, in whifh her 
whole soul scorned to be absolved, 
and in which she already disco v'M*ed 
more beauties and good qualities ^ ..an 
fate or fortune had ever given to liu- 
inan natnre. Bnt the centre of our 
circle, and the admiration and love of 
all, sat my wife, my generous, uoWe, 
pure-spirited Clotilde. Time, teJb, 
imd wrought its change on her; but it 
was only to give her deeper claiir < on 
the feelings of a lieart which couM 
not imagine happiness without he 
The heroine had wholly disuppearod, 
and given jdaec to the woman; the 
character of resistance to the shocks 
and frowns of fortune, which adver- 
sity had made essential perhaps to her 
being, had i)assed away with her dfiy 
of suffering. Site, was now soft, mild, 
tender, and confiding. She often rc- 
iiiiiided me of some of those plants 
which, when exposed to the storm, 
contract and diminisli their form and 
foliage; but, wlieii sheltered, resume 
their original Inxiiriancc and loveli- 
ness. (Jlotilde, ill the sufferings of 
the emij^ation, in the tcirors of the 
Kevolutiou, and in the march through 
the Vendee, might have perished, 
but for that loftiness of soul which 
was awakened by the exigency of the 
trial. But now, surrounded with all 
the security of rank, and with opu- 
lence for her enjoyment, and with love 
to eheribh her, she displayed the force 
of licr nature only in the fondness of 
her afl’ections. Thus snrrOunded, thus 
cheered, thus 'looked up to by beings 
whom I loved ; what had I to ask for 
moreV Nothing. I here close my 
page of life. I still vividly retain all 
the sense of duty, all the feeling of 
patriotism, and all the consciousness, 
that age will neither dull my heart 
towards those whom I have so long 
loved, nor shut up theirs to mo. I 
believe in the possibility of friendship 
untainted by selfishness, and I am 
firm in the faith, of love that knows 
no decline. I look round me, and am 
serenely happy. 1 look above me, and 
am sacredly thankful. 
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now WK SOtVf THB OLSKMUTCaKin RAILWAY, AKD HOW 

WashiAgt<^ Irving and otbCT vera- 


I v^As c^Tbim^ly ftara up. My 
jpatrimoiiy, nev 6 r of the largest, had 
•been for the last year on the de- 
crease — a herald would have em- 
?jla2oncd it, Argkkt, a money-bag 
Jinpropcr, in detriment”— -and though 
4 he attenuating process was not ex- 
.^•-ossively rapid, It was, ncvefthelcss, 
proceeding at a steady ratio. ' As for 
•the ordinary means and appliances 
by whicli men contrive to recfiiit their 
^‘xhausted exchoqiicrs, I kna# none of 
them. Work I abhoiTcd with a detes- 
tation worthy oftt scion of nobility; and, 

1 believe, you could just as Soon have 
persuaded tlic lineal representative of 
the Howards or l*crc3’8 to exhibit 
himself in the character of a monnte- 
bank, as have got me to trust my 
person on the pinuncle of a three- 
legged stool. Tlie rule of three is all 
veiy well ft^rbase mechanical souls; 
.Imt 1 flatter myself I have an intel- 
lect too large to be limited to a ledger. 
•** Augustus,” said my poor mother to 
me, one day while stroking niy hya- 
•einthinc tresses — “ Augustus, my 
dear boy, whatever you do, never 
.forget that you aix! a gentleman.” 
The maternal maxim sunk deeply 
into my heart, and I never for a 
moment have forgotten it. 

Notwithstanding this aristocratical 
resolution, the great practical qiies- 
lion, “ How am I to live?” began to 
thrust Jtscdf unpleasantly before me. 
1 am one of^that nufoitunatc class 
who have neither uncles nor aunts. 
For me, no yellow livcriess Individual, ' 
with characteristic bamboo anU pig- 
tail — emblems of half a million — ro- 
. turned to his native shores from 
' Ceylon or remote Peuang. j^or mo, 
no venerable spinster hoam^ in tlic 
Trongate, permitting ^lereclf few 
luxuries daring a long-protracted life, 
save a lass and a latitboiii, a parrot, 
;and the invariable baudmas of anti- 
qnity. No such luck was mine. Had 
Glasgow perished by some vast 
mic, 1 should not have found 
one farthing the "richer, ttherji 
have been no golden balsam for me k 
the accumulated woes of Tradei^nmi 


cious historians — a young man had 
no sooner got into difficulties than 
a guardian angel appeared to him iu 
a dream, with^he information that at 
such and such a bridge, or under such , 
and such a tree, he might find, at a 
slight expenditure of labour,' a galli- 
pot secured with bladder, and filled 
with glittering torn aims; or in the 
extremity of despair, the youth had 
0DI3* to append himself to a cord, and 
straightway' the '^otber end thereof, 
sforsaking its staple in the roof, would 
ilisclose amidst the fi^cturcd ceili^ 
||ie glories of profitable pose. These 
Hcssed days have long since gone by 
—at any rate, no such luck was mine. '' 
My guardian angel w*as either woc- 
fiifty ignorant of metallurgy, or the ' 
stores had been surreptitiously ran- 
sacked ; and as to the other expedient, 

1 frankly confess I should have liked 
some better security for its result, 
than the precedent of the Heir of 
Lynn.” 

It is a great consolation amidst all 
the evils of life, to know that, how- 
ever bad your circnm-stances may be, 
there is alw’ay’s somebody else in**, 
nearly the same pri'dicamcnt. My 
clioseai frieud and ally, Bob M‘Cork- 
indale, w’as equally hard up with 
myself, and, if possible, more averse ^ 
to exertion. Bob was essentially a 
speculative man— that is, iu a philo- 
soDhical sense, lie had once got 
iioTd of a stray volume of Adam ' 
Smith, and muddled his brains for a 
w'hole week over the intricacies of ^ 
the WealiJi of Nations, The result 
was a crude farrago of notions regard- 
ing the true nature of^oiley, the 
goasdness of currency, and^lative 
value of capital, with which he nightly 
favoured an adiuiiiogandienceat **Tlie 
Crour 1 ” for Bob was by no means 
— in the literM ooceptatlpn of the 
word-wft dry'^hilosopher. On the . 
contrluy. be perfectly appredated the* 
a^taof each dbli^ wtilleiy^ an^ 

a eotitted^ A Ttntr 

Me of 

very occrared’^ 


Shettleston, and Camlachio. The' , 

time has been when— >accoi*diii|r. to:|w i^ho as much of poUrical 
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economy as of the bagpipes, that a 
gentleman so well Term m the art ot 
accuonilating national ivealtfa, must 
have soih<^ remote Meas of flying his 
minciples profitably on a smaller scale. 
Accoralngly^ I gave M^Corkindale an 
unlimited invitation to my lodgings ; 
and, like a good hearty fellow as he 
was, fio availed himself every evening 
of Ibe license ; for 1 had laid in a 
fi>arteen gallon cask of Oban whisky, 
and the quality of the malt was un» 
deniable. 

These were the first glorious days 
of general speculation. Kailroads were 
emerging fiom the hands of the greater 
into the fingers of the lesser capital- 
ists. Two snccessfol har^'ests had 
given a fbarfnl stimulus to the national 
energy; and it appeared perfectly 
certain that all the popnlons towns 
would be nnitetl, and the rich agricttl- 
tnral districts intersected, hy the ma- 
gical bands of iron. Tlie cohiniu.s of 
the newspapers teemed every week 
with the parturition of novel selieme^? ; 
and the shares were no sooner an- 
nounced than they were rapidlj’ sub- 
scribed for. But what is the use of 
my saying any thing more about the 
history of last .year? Every one of 
ns reraombers it perfectly well. It 
was a capital year on the whole, and 
put money into many a pocket. About 
tiiat time, Bob and I comm<*nced oper- 
ations. Our available capital, or 


oar scrip at a jfdiaconnt. At the end 
of six moiithia wo were not twenty 
pounds richer than before. 

“ThiA-willv never do,” aaid Bob, aa 
he sat one oveping in my rooms com- 
pounding his second tnmbler. 
thought we were living in an enlight- 
cned age; but I find 1 was mistaken. 
That brntsl spirit of monopoly la still 
abroad and nnenrbed. The prindples 
of free- trade are utterly fbrgotten, or 
misunderstood. Else how comes It 
that David Spretil received bat yes- 
terday an allocation of two hundred 
shares in the Westermidden Jnnetion ; 
whilst yonr application and mine, for 
a thousand each, were overlooked? 
Is this a stale of things to be toler- 
ated ? Why should he, w ith his fifty 
thousand pounds, receive a slapping 
premium, whilst our three hundred of 
available capital ren^ains unrepre- 
sented ? The fact is monstrous, and 
dtiman(l<t the iininediato and serious 
interference of the tegihlatnre.*' 

“It is a bloody shame,” said I, 
fully alive to tlie manifold advantages 
of a premium. 

“ I’ll tel! you what, Diinshunner,” 
rejoined M^t’orkindale, “it's no use 
going on in this way. We haven’t 
shown half pluck enough. Thes<' fel- 
lows consider ns as snobs, Iw^canse we 
don't take the bull by the horns. 
}S"ow''s the time fin* a bold stroke. 
Ilie public are quite ready to .subscribe 


negotiable bnllion, in the language of 
my friend, amounted to about three 
hnndi'ed pounds, which wo set aside 
as a joint fund for speculation. Bob, 
in a series of learned discoarsedjl had 
convinced me that it was not only- 
folly, but a positive sin, to leave this 
Sgirr lying in the bank at a pi|tifal rate 
ofimerest, and otherwise unemployed, 
whilst every one else in the kingdom 
was hi^ying a pluck at the pabllc 
pigeon. Somehow or other, we Were 
Wnlocky In our first attempts. I^ea- 
Itttors are like wasps ; ibr when they 
once gut hold of a ripening and 
^eacb-ltke project, they keep it rigidly 
ht their own swam, and repel the 
-Mmeb of Interlopers. Notwith- 
■Hkfifitg dll our c^rts, and vciy 
Mfiiofifi ones 'ttey were, we never, 
fii% single bistaosiatieee^ed In pro- 
hwkWfmafioca^ofbridftalskam , 
wfi thondk we ^wow ana then make 

bought at fi andpartedwith 


for any thing — and we’ll stait a rail- 
way for ourpelves.” 

“ Start a railway with throe hun- 
dred pounds of canital 
“ l*slmw, maul yon don’t know 
what you’re talking about — we’ve a 
geat deal more capital 

that every thing a man has — ^Ids coat, 
his hat, the tumblers drinks from, 
nay, his very corporear^aisteneo— ia 
absolute im^ctable capital? What 
do yon dOl tiiat fourteen-gallon cask, 
I should like to know ? ” 

“ A compound of hooipa and staves, 
containing about a quart and a half 
of spirlta— you have eflhctaally ao- 
cotmted Ibr the rest.’’ 

“ Then it has gone to the fund of 
profit and loss, that's all* Kerer let 
me hear yon i^rt those old theories 
» again. Cfapital is indestructible, as 
X am ready to prove to yon any day, 
in half an hour. Bat ilt down 
leriously to business* fWe.am ricb 
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enotigh to pay for the aSTertigements, 
and that ia all wo need care for in the 
mean time. * The public is gure to 
step in, and bear ns oat handsomely 
with the rest.’^ 

*^Bat where ia the fhce of the 
habitable globe shall tlie railway be? 
England is out of the question, and I 
hardly know a spot in the Lowlands 
that is not occupied already.” 

“What do you say to a Spanish 
scheme — the Alcantara Union? 
Hang me if I know whether Alcan^ 
tara is in Spain or Portugal; but 
nobody else does, and the one is quite 
as good as the other. Or what would 
you think of the Palermo Railway, 
with a branch to the sulphur mines? — 
that would be popular in the North 
—or the Pyrenees Direct? They 
would all go "to a premium.” 

“ I must confess 1 should prefer a 
line at home.” 

“ Well, then, why not try the 
Highlands? 'J'hcrc must be lots of 
traffic there in the shape of sheep, 
grouse, and Cockney tourists, not to 
mention salmon and other ot cetcras. 
Couldn't we tip them a railway some- 
where iu the west?’* 

“There’s Glenmntchkin, for in- 
stance ” 

“ Capital, my dear fellow ! Glori- 
ous I By Jove, first-rate I ” shouted 
Bob in an ecstasy of delight. “ There’s 
a distilleiy there, you know, and a 
fishing village at the foot; at least 
there used to be six years ago, when 
I was living with the exciseman. 
There may be some bother about the 
papulation, though. The last laird 
sliipped every mother’s son of tlie 
ab^ginal Celts to America^ but, after 
all, that’s not of much consequence. 

1 see the whole thing I Unrivalled 
scenery — stupendous waterfalls — * 
herds of black cattle— 4|!K>t where 
Prince Charles EdwarAmet Macgm- 
gar of Glengrugar and tiSs clan I Wo 
could not possibly havelighted on a 
more pnnnlsitig pmce. Hand oanpr 
thk sheet of pfqier, Hkea good «cw, 
afida pen; Tliere is no time' toll>e 
lost, and the sooner we get ■ du^lbe 
prospectus the better*” ■ - ' - 

‘^But, Heaven Mess yott^Bbl;^ 
there’s a great to he tho^ht of 
first Who are we te get for a 
visional committee?” 

. ** That’s very trtie,”^ sMd Bolf m* 

sifigly. “ Wemtisftmtfiteiiitosow 
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respectable names, that is, good sound- 
ing ones. I’m afraid there is litUe* 
chance of our producing a Peer to 
begin with?” 

“ None whatever — unless we could 
invent one, and that’s hardly safe' — 
Burhds Peerage has gone through too 
many editions. Couldn’t wc the 
Dormants?” 

“ That would he rather dangeroue 
in tlie teeth of the standing orders. 
But what do yon say to a baronet?* 
There’s Sir PoUoxfen Tremens, fle 
got himself sensed the other day to « 
Nova Scotia baronetcy, with just as 
much title aa you or I have ; and he 
has sported the riband, and dined out 
on the strength of it ever sinceT. Hc’li 
join ns at once, for he has not a six- 
pence to Jose ” 

“ Down with him, then,” and we ' 
headed the Provisional list with the' 
pseudo Orange- taw'uey. 

“ Now,” said Bob, “ it’s quite in- 
dispensable, as this is a Highland 
line, that wc should put forward a 
Chief or tw’O. That has always a’ 
great efiert upon the English, whose 
feudal notions are rather of the mis- 
tiest, and priucipaliy derived from 
Waverley.” 

“ Why not vrrite yourself down as 
the Laird of M*Corkindalc?” sai^' L 
“ I daresay you would not be iie^- 
lived by a counter-claim.” 

“That would hardly do,” replied 
Bob, “ as I intend to be Secretary. 
After all, what’s the use of thinking 
about it ? Here goes for an extempore 
Chief,” and*the villain wrote do 5 m 
the name of Xavish M^Xavish of Ih- 
vertavish. 

** I say, though,” said I, ** we nihst 
have a real Highlander on tliq 
If we go on this Wiw, it will beeomo 
a Justidary matter.’’ 

' “You’re devQish scrupnkms^tlns,’* 
ASd]Mi,wIio,if left to himseif, ymM 
hava^etack in ihe names fA fiber hes* 
then gods and godesse^ or beorrowed 
hia directors ftom the Osslanic cloo^ 
iddtof toither than have delayedJihe 
profl^peetus. “Where the misehinf 
are we to find^<%ainen ? I out think 
hf ho ediers to go toe whMe 
lio^: canyon?”" . 

.“I don’t know a slode CdiM 
rniimm except M H*€ipakie,.^ 
porter atr the eoAere^ 
'luica Street*^ '-.v'’''. . 

tot' 
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nftcr tlic manner of his tribe, he will 
do any thinjj for a pint of whisky. 
Bat what shall we call him ? Jamaica 
Street, I fear, will hardly do for a de- 
signation.” 

“ Call him The M‘Ci-osiaE. It 
will be sonorous in the cai*s of the 
Saxon!” 

Bravo ! ” and another Chief was 
added to the roll of the elans. 

“ Now,” said Bob, “ wo must put 
yon down. Kccollect, all the manage- 
ment — that is, the allocation — will be 
entrusted to you. Augustus — 3*011 
haven’t a middle n.ime 1 think *? — 
w'cll, then, suppose we interpolate 
‘ RoginalclC it has a smack of the 
Crusades. Augustus Reginald Diin- 
shunuer. Esq. of —where, in the 
name of Munchausen V” 

* “ I’m sure I don't know. I never 
had any land lje3*ond the contents of 
a llower-pot. Sta3* — I rather thjnk I 
have a siipcriorit3' somewhere anont 
PaisW.” 

“ Just the thing,” cried Bob. “It’s 
heritable proj^ertj', and therefore 
titular, w hat's the denomination V '’ 

** .St Mirrens.*’ 

“ Beautiful ! Diinshunnor of St 
Mirrens, I give you joy! Had yon 
discov'crcd that a litth; sooner — and I 
wonder 3'^on did not think of it — w'C 
might both of ns have had lots of 
allocations. These arc not the times 
to conceal hcredituiy distinctions. 
Blit now comes the serious work. 
We must have one or two men of 
knowm wealth upon the list. The 
chaff is nothing without a deco3"- 
bird. Now, can’t you help me with a 
name ? ” 

“ In that case,” said I, “ the game 
jfi up, and the whole scheme exploded. 
1 would as soon undertake to evoke 
,the ghost of CrcESUs.” 

“ Donshnnucr,” said Bob very sc- 
liously, “ to he a man of infomMtion, 
yon are possessed of marvellous few 
resources. I am quite ashamed of 
you. Kow listen to me. 1 .have 
thought deeply upon this subfect^and 
am» quite convinced that with some 
little trouble .we nmy secure the co- 
Opl^ratioit. of a' most wealthy and 
im^tinl body— one, too, that is 
jgta|iMSlly supposed to have stood 
all speculation of the kind, 
wt jl^ltofS^tne would be a tower of 
m(mled quarters. I 
Bob, reaching 


across for the kettle, “ to the great 
Bissenting Interest.” 

“ The wliatV” cried I aghast, 

** The great Dissenting Interest. 
You can’t have failed to observe the 
i*ow tliey have lately been making 
about Sunday travelling and educa- 
tion. Old Sam Sawley, the coffin- 
inakcr, is their principal spokesman 
here ; and w'hcrever he goc.s the rest 
will follow, like a flock ofslicop bound- 
ing after a patriarchal ruin. 1 jiro- 
pose, therefore, to w.iit upon him to- 
inon-ow, and request his co-operation 
in a scheme which is not onlv to prow 
profitable, but to make head against 
the lax principles of the ])resent ago. 
Leave me alone to tickle him. J 
consider his name, and iluxe of one 
or two others belonging to tiie same 
meeting-honso — fellows with bank- 
stork, and all sort.s of tin — .as per- 
fectly secure. These dissenters .‘iinell 
a premium from an almost incrcdibl»* 
distance. W(* c.in fill up the rest of 
the committee with ciphers, and the 
whole thing is done. 

“ But the engineer — we mu.st an- 
nonnee such an ulliccr as a matter of 
course.” 

“ I never thought of that,’* said 
Bob. “ Couldn’t wc hire a fellow 
from one of the j*team-boats ? ” 

“ I fear that might get ns into 
trouble : Yon know* there are sncli 
things as gradients and sections to be 
prepared. But then^’s Watt3’' Solder, 
the gitsfitlcr, who failed the other 
da\\ He's a .sort of civil engineer by 
trade, and will Jump at the proposal 
like a trout at the tail of a May fly.” 

“ Agreed, Nqjv, then, let’s fix the 
number of aharcs. This is onr first 
experiment, and I think we ought to 
be moderate. No sound political 
economist is avaricious. Let 11a sa3* 
twelve thousand, at twenty pounds 
a-piece.” r 
So be it.” 

“ Well, th^n, that’s arranged. I’ll 
Stt Sawley and t'ne rest to-morrow; 
SCTtll with Solder, and then wite 
oul the prospectus. Yon look in upon 
me In the evening, and w'e’ll revise it 
together. Now, by your leave, lot’s 
have ki the Welsh rabbit and another 
tumbler to drink saoeess and prospe- 
rUy to the Glenmotcbkin railway.” 

1 confess, that when I rose on the 
morrow, with a slight headache and 
a tongue indifferently parched, I ro- 
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»';iUed to incinoiy, not without per- sponsible tribunal, and freed ns from 
mibation of conscience, and some in- the chance of obloquy. I saw befoi-e 
ternal qualms, t lie conversation of the me a vision of six months' steady 
previous evening'. 1 felt relieved, gambling, at manifest advantage, ia 
however, after two siioonfuls of car- the shares, before a report could pos- 
boiiatc of soda, and a glsinco at the sibly be pronounced, or our proceed- 
ne%\spaper, wherein I jierceived the iugs in any way overhauled. Of 
auiiouiiccincut of no less than four course I attended that evening punc- 
othcr schemes equally ju-opostcrous tually at my friend M‘Corkindale's. 
with our oun. But, aft<T ail, what Bob w’as in high feather ; for Sawlcy 
liglit had I to assume that the (ilea- no sooner heard of the principles ui>on 
inulchkin jinycct would prove an uUi- which the railway w'as to be conduct- 
mate failure V I had not a scrap of cd, aud his own nomination as a 
>tatistical information that might en- director, than he gave in his adhe- 
tiile me to form such an opinion. At sion, and promised his unflinching 
any rate, J’aiiiament, by substituting support to the uttermost. The Pro- 
tlii* Board of Trade as au initiating spectus ran as follows : — 
body of enquiry, had created a re- 

“ DIRECT CLENMUTCTIKIN RAILWAY. ‘ 

Is 12,0(>0 Shares ok L.20 each. Deposit L.l per Share.' 

Provisional Committee. 

SIR POLLOXFEN TREMENS, Bart, of Todavmaius. 

TAVISJI M^TAVISII of Inverta\ ibli. 

THE MCLOSEIE. 

AEGI STrs KEtUNALD DENSHENNER, Esq. of St Mirrens. 

SAMEEI. SA\VLr:y, E.sq., Merchant. 

MlifO-MHAC-VlCIl-lNDEIHII. 

JHH’.LIM O’KINLAN, Esq. of Castle-rook, Inland. 

Tllit CAPTAIN of M^M.COHOL. 

vMlOJi for GLENTEMBLKRS. 

JB|N job JOBSON, Em}., Manufacturer. 

M'f-’EAAV of Gionscarl and liiveryewky. 

JOSEPH HECKLES, Esq. 

IIABBAKEK GRABBIE, Portioiier in hamoth-Drumclog. 

Engineer — IVALTER SOLDER, Esq. 

Interim Secretaiy — ROBERT M^CORKINDALE, Esq. 

“ The necessity of a direct line of Railway communication through the fertile 
nnd populous district known as the Valley of Glenhutciirin, has been long felt 
and universally acknowledged. Jiidcpendent of the surpas'-ing grandeur of its 
mouufaiu scenery, w Inch shall immediately be referred to, and other considera- 
tions of even greater importance, Glenmutciikin is known to the capitalist as the 
most important hheedinm station in the Highlands of Scotland, and indeed as 
the great emporium from which the southern markets arc supplied. It has been 
calculated by a most eminent authority, that every acre in the strath is capable of 
rearfhg twenty head of cattle; hiul, as has been ascertained after a careful ad- 
measuremont, that thoro arc not less than Two HuNtmen TnousiKn improvable 
acres immediately conti jhous to the proposed |||pe of Railway, it may confidently 
bo assumed that the number of cattle to bd^cOTlwoyed along "tine line* will amount 
10 Fouu Millions annually, which, at the lowest estimate, would yield a revenue 
larger, ift^proportion to the capital subscribed, than that of any Railw*ay ns yet 
completed within the United Kingdom. From this estimate iho traffic in Sheep 
and Goats, with which the mountains are literally covered, has been carefully 4;x- 
eluded, it having beoii found quite impossible (from its extent) to compute the 
actual revenue to be drawii from that most impwtant branch. It may, however, 
be roughljMissumed as from seventeen to nineteen per cent upon the whole, after 
deduction of the working e'xpeiises. 

** The population of Glenmutobkin is extremely dense. Its situation on the 
west coast has afforded it the means of direct communication with America, of 
which for many years the uihabitaiits Ime actively availed tliemseivcs. Indeed 
the amount of exportation of live stock from this p^t of the Higblanda to. tbff 
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AVostern continent, has more Uiaa once attracted the attention of Parliament. 
The Manufactures are large and comprehesisiro, and include tlie most famous 
dbtilleries in the world. The Minerals ai^ most abundant, and amongst these may 
ite reckoned quarts, porphyry, felspar, malachite, manganese, and basalt. 

At the foot of tlie valley, and close to the sea, lies the important village known 
as the CLSCnaN of IwvEnsTAJivB. It is supposed by various eminent antiquaries 
to have been the capital of the Piets, and, amongst the busy inroatu. of commercial 
.^prosperity, it still retains some interesting traces of its former grandeur. There 
m a large* Ashing station here, to which vessels from every nation resort, and tht' 
demand for foreign produce is daily and steadily increasing. 

** As a sporting country Glenmutchkin is unrivalled ; but it is by the tourists that 
its beauties W'ill most greedily be sought. These consist of every combination 
which plastic nature can afford — cliffs of unusual magnitude and grandeur- 
waterfalls only second to the sublime cascades o*' Norway — woods, of which the 
bark is a remarkably valuable commodity. It need scarcely be added, to rouse 
the enthusiasm inseparable from this glorious glen, that here, in 1745, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, then In the zenith of his hopes, was joined by the brave 
ii§ir Glfugar M*Grugar at the bead of his devoted clan. 

** The Railway will be twelve miles long, and can be completed witliin six 
months aHer the Act of Parliament is obtained. The gradients are easy, and tin- 
curveS^SISfuse. There are no viaducts of any importance, and only four tunnel', 
along the whole length of the line. The shortest uf thi«c does not e.\ceed a mile 
and a half. 

“ In conclusion, the projectors of this Railway bog to >tate that they havedeti r- 
mined, as a principle, to sot their fare aoaiwst am. Si:ni>av Tbavcm.ino whai •so- 
ever, and to oppose r.vr.KT nii.i. Mhieh may hereafter be brought into Parliainenl, 
unless it shall contain a clause to that effect. It is a!»o their intentiim to takt* up 
the cause of the poor and neglected Stoker, for wbose accotmnodution, and Mu inl, 
moral, religious, and int<*llectual improvement a lai’ge stock of evangelical tracts 
will speedily be required. Tender.:} of these, in quantities of not b‘bs than I2,b0(>, 
may be.s^ht in to the interim secretary. Shares must be applied for within lea 
days from the present date. 

Ry order of the Provisional Comndttee, 

** lioitT. M*CoitKJM>ALn, ''Wimp'y. 

“ There !” said Bob, slapping down and tlic beauty of it is that tuey ill 
the prospectus on the table, with the give in no manner of trouble. *Xow 
jauntiness of a Cockney vouchsafinga about the ulloeation. A on and 1 nnij^t 
pint of Hermitage to his guests — ix-strict olirscUcf' to a couple of thou- 
“ What do you think of that? If it sand shares a-piece, Tliats^outy a 
doestf t do the business effectually, I third of tlic w hole, but it wont do to 
shall submit to be called a Diitch> be greedy.” 

man. lAiat last touch about the sto- “ But," Bob, consider ! AVhere ou 
ker will bring us in th<! subscriptions earth are we to**?ncl the money to pay 
of the old ladies by the score.” up the deposits?*’ 

“ Very,i»iastcrly, indeed,” said I. ** Can you, the principal dii*ector of 
‘‘ But i^'ho'the deuce is MUic^Mhac- the Glcurnutchkiu Itallw’u}', ask me, 
Vich-Induibh ?” , the secretary, such a question ? Don’t 

“ A chief, I assure you, you know that any of the banks will 

though a littl6Vcduced: Ipicl^him give us tick^ the amount ‘of half 
sp upon the Broomielaw. His Ifratni- the dciKisits.’ All that is sctBcd al- 
father had an island somexvhere to the ready, und yon eua get your ,tw’o 
west of the Hebrides ; but it is not thousand pounds whenever you please 
laid down in the maps.” merely for the aigoing of a bia. Saw- 

‘‘ And the Captain of M‘Alcoliol ?” ley must get a thousand according to 
«Acr<wk distiller.” stipulation— JobsOtt* HecklesVand 

• '■ ‘-And the h actorforGlentumblera?’ . 'Grabble, at least five hundred a-piecc* 
«His principal customer. But, and another five hundred* I should 
Ideas yon„ my dear St Mirrens! don’t think, will exhaust the zemainiag 
Itioible yO|trseir any more about the means ot thd comnuttee. So that, ^ 
eon^itt«^ They are as respectable of our whMe stock, there remain just 
aiM^—ottpapwat least— asyouwoedd ’ five thodband shaiies to bo allocated 
Hmto iee cf ii muhm's .mon^ le the ^eeiilatiro , and cyaftgd^ 
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public. My eyes! won’t there be & 
scramble for them?” 

Next day our prospectus appeared 
in the newspapers. It was read, can- 
vassed, and generally approved of. 
jDuriug the afternoon, I took an op- 
portunity of looking into the Tontine, 
and whilst under shelter of the GUts* 
gwv Herald^ my ears were solaced 
w'itli such ejaculations as the follow- 
ing 

“ I say, Jimsy, hae ye seen this 
•grand new prospectus for a railway 
tae Glcimiutchkiii ? ” 

“ Ay — it looks no tliat ill. The 
Iliclaud lairds arc pitting their best 
fit foremost. AVill ye apply for 
shares? ’’ 

1 ibinfc I'll tak’ twa hundi-ed. 
Wha's Sii’ J*olloxfcii Tremens?” 

•* lle'ii yiii o' ibe Ayrshire folk. 
11(5 to rin horses at tin* I'aisley 
races.” 

(“ The devil he did ! ” thought I.) 

D’ye ken ony o’ the directors, 
Jimsy y ” 

1 ken Sawley fine. Ye may de- 
pend ou’t, it’s a guile thing if he’s 
in’t, for lie's a howkin’ body." 

“ Then it’s sure to gae up. What 
prem. d’ye think it will bring ? ” 

'IVa ])und a share, and maybe 
mail'.” 

’Od, I’ll apply for three hun- 
dred ! ” 

“ Heaven blcsvS you, my dear 
<’oantrymeii ! ” thought 1, as J sallied 
forth to refresh myself with a basin 
of SOU]), do but inaiiitaiu this liberal 
and i)utriotic feiding — this thirst for 
national improvement, iuterual com- 
munication, and p.iuiiuins — a short 
while longer, and I know whose for- 
tune u ill be made.” 

On» the following morning my 
brcakfast-tablc was covered with 
shoals of letters, from fellows whom I 
scarcely ever had spoken to— or who, 
to use a franker phraseology, had 
scarcely over condescended to speak 
to me— entreating my influenoe as a 
director to obtain Umm shares in the 
new undertaking. .1 never bore ma- 
lice in my Ujfh, so X chalked them 
down, without fhvourlttsni, for a cer- 
tain proportion. Whilst engaged in 
this diaritaMe work, the door fiew 
open, and M^Coikindale, looking .ut- 
terly haggard with exettement, 
rushed in. 

You may buy an estate wheai^w 
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you please, Hunshunner,” cried he, 
“ the world’s gone perfectly mad. I 
have bccu to Blazes the broker, and 
he tells me that the whole amount of 
tim stock has been subscribed for four 
times over already, aud he has not yet 
got in the rctmus Ixom Bdiubui'gh 
and liiverpool ! ” 

Are they good names though, Bob 
— sure cards — none of yoor M^Clos- 
kies and M^Alcohols ? ” 

The first names in the city, I as* 
sure you, and most of them lioiders 
for investment. 1 wouldn’t take ten 
millions for their capital.” 

Then the sooner we close the list 
the better.” 

“ I. think so too. I suspect a rival 
company w'ill be out before long 
Blazes says the shares are selling aU 
ready* conditionally on allotment, at 
seven and sixpence premimn.” 

‘‘ The deuce they are! I say, Bob, 
since we have the cai ds in our hands, 
would it not Ixi wise to favour them 
with a few hundreds at that rate? 
A bird in the hand, you know, is 
w'orth two in the hush, eh V ” 

1 know no such maxim in poli- 
tical economy,” replied the secretary. 

Are you mad, Huusliunucr V How 
oi'c tlie shares ever to go up, if it gets 
wind that the directors arc selling al- 
ready ? Our business just now, is to 
buti the Hue, not to Ocar it ; aud if 
you w'iU trust me, 1 shall show them 
such au operation on the ascending 
scale, ns the Stock Exchange has not 
witnessed for this long and many 
a-day. Then, to-morrow, I shall ad- 
vertise in the papers, that the com- 
mittee having received applications 
for teu times the amount of stock, 
have been compelled, unwillingly, to 
close the lists. That will be a ^ap ia 
the face to the dilatory gentlemen, 
and send up the shares Uke nildfire. 

Bob'was right. No sooner did the 
advertisement appear, than a aimul- 
taneous groan was uttered by seme 
hundreds of disappointed speculators, 
who with unwont^ and unneoeasaiy 
caution, bad been anxious to see their 
way a Uttle, before oommitting ttemt- 
selves to our splendid enterpi&. In 
consequeneiB, they rushed into the 
jnarke^ with intense anxiety to make 
^what tmnqs they could at the earliest 
iitage^ and the seven-and-sixpence of 
premimn was doubled in the coutseof 
a forenoon. 
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The allocation passed over’ very covered for tlie reception of all e.-'ta - 
peaceably’. Sawlcy, Heckles, Jobsoii, Wish men ts ; and ith these seiitiineuts, 
<] rabble, and the Captain of M‘A1- and the conviction that tlie shaivi^ 
cohol, besides myself, attended, and must rise, could it be doubted that he 
took part in the business. AVe were would reimiin a fast friend tt> the iii- 
also threatened with the presence of tcrcsts of tliis Company for ever ? 
the M Closkio and Vieh-Indnibh ; but (Much cliccring.) 

M‘Corkindale, entertaining some rea- After having delivered this address, 
sonablc doubts as to the elfect which Mr Sawley affectioiuittdy sjpieezed 
their corporeal appearance mrght have the hands of his brother directors, and 
upon the representatives of the dis- departed, leaving several of us much 
seating interest, had taken thcprecau- ‘ overcome. As,howe\er,M'Oorkiiidale 
tiou to get them snugly hou>ed in a had told ino that every one of Sutv- 
tavcrii, where an unbuuuded supply hy's shares h.-id been disposed of in 
of gratuitous Ferntosh dejndved us of the market the da^” before, I felt les.s 
the benefit of thoir experience. AVe, compunction at liaving refused to 
however, allotted them twenty shares allow that excellent man an extra 
a-piece. Sir Polloxfcn Tremens .sent thousand beyomi the amount he had 
a handsome, though rather illegible applied for, notwithstanding of Ins 
letter of apology, dated from an i;;>land broadest hints, and even private eii- 
in Lochlomond, where he was said to treaties. 

be detained on particular business. Confound the greedy hypocrite ! ’ 

Mr Sawley, who officiated as our said l>ob ; *• docs lie think we shall 
chairman, was kind enough, before let him Burke the lino for nothing ? 
parting, to pass a very flattering eulo- No — no t lot him go to tlie brokers 
gium upon the excellence and candour and buy his shares back, if he tliinks 
of all the preliminary arrangements, they are likely to rise. I’ll be liuund 
It would now, he said, go forth to tlie he has made a cool live hundred out 
public that this line was not, like of them already.’’ 
some others he could mention, a mere On the day wliich succeeded the 
bubble, emanating from the stank of allocation, the following entry aji- 
private interest, but a solid, lasting )»cai*ed in the Glasgow share" lists, 
supcrstrncture, based upon the priii- ‘‘Direct Ghmmutchkiu Railway, l.'is. 
ciples of sound return for capital, and los. 6d. R's. fid. ir»s. 15s. fid. 
serious evangelical truth, (hear, hear.) iCs. IGs. fid, IGs. fid. Ifis. 17s; 

The time w'as fast approaching, when 18.s. 18.s. 19s. fid. 2ls, 21s, 

the gravestone, with the words 228. fid. 24s. 25s. fid. 27s, 29s. 

“ Hic oiMiT ” chiselled upon it, would 29s. Cd. ;>Us. Gls. p«‘.” 

be placed at the head of all the other “ They might go liigher, and they 

lines which rejected the grand oppor- ought togohiglK‘r,”said Bobmnsingly ; 
tmiily of conveying education to the “ but there’s not much more stock to 
stoker. The stoker, in his (Mr Saw-| come and go upon, and these two 
ley’s) opinion, had a right to ask the share-sharks, Jobsou and Grabble, X 
all important question, “ Am I not a know, will be in the market to-inor- 
man and a brother? ’’(Cheers.) Much row. AVe must not let thcA have 
liad been been said and written lately the whip-haiid of us. I think upon 
about a work called Trocta for m the whole, Dunshunner, though it’s 
Timea, AVith the opinions contained letting them go dog cheap, that W'o 
in that publication, be was not con- ought- to sell half our shares at the 
verSant, as it was conducted by per- present preminm, wliilst there is a 
sons of another community from that certidnty of getting it.” 
to which he (Mr Sawley) had the “AVby not sell the whole? I’m 
inivilege to belong. Bpt he hoped sure I have no oljectioiia to part with 
very soon, under the auspices of the evciy8tiv€rofthescrk)on such terms.” 
Olenmntchkitt Hallway Company, to ^ “Perhaps,” said Bob, “ upon gcnc- 
aee * new periodical established, ral principles you may be right ; but 
under the title of Tracts for the TrainsW then remember that we have a vested 
He never for a moment would rela^ interest in the line.” 
lib efforts to knock a nail into tw “ Vested interest be hanged I ” 
coffin, which, he might say, was “ That's very the same 

readymade, and measured, and clbth« timelt b no use tokm your salmon 
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iu a Iiiiny. Tlie bulls have done their 
work pretty well for us, and wc ought 

Leep fcomething on liand for the 
lK‘ar.s ; they arc .sniiffiijg at it already- 
! could almost swear that some of 
tliuse fdlows who have sold to-day 
are w’orking for a time-bargain.” 

Wc accordingly got rid of a couple 
of thousand sliares, the proceeds of 
w hich not only enabled ns to discharge 
the deposit loan, but left us a material 
surplus. Under these circiiin.stanccs, 
a two-liaiidcd banquet was i)roposcd 
and unanimously carried, the com- 
mencement of w hicli I distinctly re- 
member, but am ruther dubious as to 
the end. So many stories have lately 
been circulated to the jn-ejudice of 
railway directors, that I think it my^ 
dut 3 ’ to state that tin's entertainment 
♦ was scrnpulousl}' defrayed by our- 
sches, and not cariied to account, 
either of the preliminary survey, or 
the expenses of the provisional com- 
mitlee. 

Nothing clb'cts so great a meta- 
morphosis in the bearing of the (niter 
man, us a sudden ehange of fortune. 
Tin* anem(»no of the garden difl'ers 
scarcely more from its unpretending 
inototype of th('. woods, than Itobert 
iM^Corkiudale, Esq., Secretary ami 
Trojcctor of the Glcnniutchkin Hail- 
way, differed from Bob M‘Corkindale, 
the seedy fretjuenter of ‘‘ The Crow.” 
In the days of yore, men eyed the sur- 
lout — napless at the velvet collar, and 
l>retcrnaturally wdiite at the scams — 
which Bob vouchsafed to wear, with 
looks of dim suspicion, as if some faint 
reminiscence, similar to that which is 
.^aid to recall the memory of a former 
state of existence, suggested to them 
a vision that the garment had once 
been their own. Indeed, his whole 
appearance was then wonderfully 
second-hand. Kow he had cast his 
slongh. A most undeniable TagUoni, 
with trimmings just bordering upon 
frogs, gave dignity to his demeanour 
and twofold amplitude to Ills chest. 
The horn eyeglass was exchanged 
for one of purest gold, the dingy 
high-lows for well-waxed Welling- 
tons, the Paisley foglc for the ihbric 
of the China loots. Moreover, he 
walked with a swagger, and oiTccted 
in common conversation a peculiar 
dialect which he opined to bo tlie 
purest English, but which no one — 
except a bagman--coQld berewnably 


expected to understand. His pockets 
were invariably crammed with share 
lists; and he quoted, if ho did noe 
comprehend, the money article from 
the Times. This sort of assumption, 
llioitgli very ludicrous in itself, goes 
down w onderfully. Bob gradually be- 
came a sort of authority, and his opi- 
nions got quoted on ’C Iiange. lie w'as no 
ass, notwithstanding his peculiarities, 
ami made good use of liis opportuiiit}-. 

For myself, 1 bore my new digiiilie.s 
with an air of modest meekness. A 
certain degree of starchness is iiidis- 
pCDsabie for a railway director, if he 
means to go forward ni Jus high call- 
hig and prosper ; he must abandon all 
juvenile eccentricities, and aim at the 
appearance of a decided enemy to free 
trade in tiic article of Wild Oats. 
Accordingly, a.s the first step toward.^ 
respectability, I eschew’cd coloured 
waistcoat.^, and gave out that I w’as a 
marrying man. No man under forty, 
unless he is a positive idiot, will stand 
forth as a theoretical bachelor. It is 
all nonsense to say tiiat there is any 
thing unpleasant in being courted. 
Attention, whether from male or fe- 
male, ticklc.s the vanity, and although 
I ha\e a reasonable, and, 1 hope, not 
uuw liolesonie regard, for tlie gi'atifica- 
tion of my other appetites, I confess 
that this same vanity is by far tltc 
most i>oignaut of the whole. I there- 
fore surrendercd myself freely to the 
soft allurements throw n in my way by 
such matronly denizens of Glasgow as 
were possessed of stock in the shape 
of marriageable daughters ; and walked 
the more readily into their toils, be- 
cause every party, though nominally 
for the purposes of tea, wound up 
with a hot supper, and something 
hotter still by way of assisting the 
digestion. 

I don’t know whether it w'as my de- 
termined conduct at the allocation, my 
territorial title, or a most exaggerated 
idea of my circumstances, that worked 
upon the mind of Mr Sawley. Fos- 
sibly it was a combination of the three ; 
but sure enough few days had elapsed 
before I received a formal card of in- 
vitation to a tea and serious conver- 
sation. Now serious conversation is 
a sort of thing that I never shone in, 
possibly because iny ewly studies 
were framed in a ditferent direction ; 
Imt as 1 really was unwilling to offend 
the respectable coffin-maker, and as I 
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found that the Captain of M^AIcohol 
— a decided trump in hia way — had 
also received a summons, I notified 
my acceptance. 

M'Alcohol and I went together. 
The Captain, an 'enormous brawny 
Colt, with superhuman whiskers, and 
n shock of the fieriest hair, had figged 
hiatsdf out, mors majorum^ k the full 
Highland costu&e. 1 never saw Koh 
Boy on the stage look half so digui* 
fied or ferocious. Ho glittered from 
head to foot, with dirk, pistol, and 
skean^dhu, and at least a hundred- 
weight of cairugorums cast a pj'isma- 
tic glory around his pei'son. I felt 
•quite abashed beside him. 

We were ushered into Mr Sawley’s 
drawing-room. Bound the walls, and 
at considerable distances from each 
other, were seated about a dozen 
characters male and female, all of 
them dressed in sable, and wearing 
countenances of woe. Sawley ad- 
vanced, and wrung me by the hand 
. with so piteous an expression of vis- 
age, tliat I could not help thiuking 
some awful catastrophe had just be- 
talleu his family. 

“ You are welcome, Mr llnnshun- 
ner, welcome to my humble tabcrnocie. 
Let me present you to Mrs Sawley ’* — 
nod a lady, wiio seemed to have 
bathed iu the Yellow Sea, rose from 
her scat, and favoured me with a 
profound curtsy. 

“ My daugbter—Mtss Selina Sanr- 
Icy.” 

1 felt in my brain the scorching 
glance of the two darkest eyes it ever 
was my fortune to beh<^d, as the 
beauteous Selina looked up from tlie , 
perusal of her handkerchief hem. 
was a pity that the other featuret' 
were not corresponding ; for the nose 
was fiat, and the mouth of such di- 
mensions, that aHarleqain might have 
joinped down it with impunity— but 
the eyes were splendid. , 

In obedience to a sign from the' 
liostess, 1 aank kto a chair bef^e 
Sdina; and not knowing exactly what 
to Bay, hazarded some observation 
abOB^the weather. 

It is indeed a snggeaiive 
maok How deeply, Mr Huushun- 
ner, #e to fed the peunve pro- 
gress of aiitttinii iovjmnls a soft and 
premature decay ! X Mwsys ttdnk, 
ahoitt this time of the year, that na- 
ture Is frdlkg into a eonsumptiou T’ 


“ To be suTO, ma’am,” said I, rather 
taken aback by this style of collof]ny, 

the trees ore looking devilishly 
hectic.” 

Ah, you have remarked that too 1 
Strange ! it was but yesterday that I 
was w'auderlng through Kelvk Grove, 
and 08 the phantom breeze brought 
down the withered foliage from the 
spray, 1 thought, how prokible it was, 
that they might erchmg rustle over 
young ami. glowing hearts deposited 
preuiatiudy in the tomb I ” 

This, wiiich struck me as a very 
passabk imitation of Dickens’s ]}athe- 
tic w^ritiugs, was a posm*. In default 
of language, I looked Miss i>awlcy 
straight in the face, and attempted a 
substitute for a sigh. 1 was rewarded 
with a tender glance. 

“ Ah!” said she, “ I see you are a 
congenial spirit. Ilow delightful, and 
yet Imw rare it is to meet with any 
one w'ho ttduks iu unison witii your- 
self ! Do you ever walk in the Ne- 
cropolis, Mr Dunshuuner V It is ray 
fa^ourite liaimt of a inorniug. There 
we can wean ourselves, as it were, 
from life, and, beucath tlie melancholy 
yew and cypress, anticipate the set- 
ting star, ilow often there have I 
seen the procession — the funeral of 
some very, very little child ” 

“ Si'Jiua, my iovc,” said Airs Saw- 
ley, have the kiodneas to ring for 
the cookies.” 

1, as in duty Imund, atarted op to 
save the fair enthusiast the trouble, 
and was not sorry to observe my seat 
immediately occupied by a very cada- 
verous gentleman, who was evidently 
je^ous of the progress 1 w'as raiddly 
making. Sawley, with an air of great 
mystery, informed me tiiat this was a 
Mr Daigleish of Haxmathrappic, the 
representative of an ancient Scottish 
family who claimed an important heri- 
table office. The name, I tboi^t, 
was familiar to me, but there was 
sometliing in the api^ettranoc of Mr 
Daigletsh which, notwithstanding the 
smiles of Miss Selina, rendeied a 
rivaiship in that quarter utterly out 
of tbe^^estkii. 

1 hatadiQiisdce, so let me do doe 
honour in desmtptkn to the Sawley 
banqael. t’be tea-um most literal^ 
corre^oded to ito name. The table 
was decdEed out with dlvk» platters, 
oontainlig seed-cakes ant into fhom- 
bolfbhfSKnond Msculta, and ratafia 
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drops ; but somehow or other they all 
looked (iammy aud damp, and, for 
the life of me, 1 could not divest 
myself of the idea that the selfsame 
viands had iigured, not long before, as 
funeral refreshments at a dirgie. No 
sncli suspicion seemed to cross the 
mind of M^Alcohol, who hitheito had 
remained uneasily sun'eying his nails 
in a comer, but at tlie first symptom 
of food started forwards, and was in 
the net of making a clean sweep of 
the china, when Sawlcv proposed the 
singulai’ preliminary of a hymn. 

The hj'inn was accordingly sung. I 
am thankful to say it was such a one 
as I never heard before, or expect 
to hear again ; and unless it was 
composed by the llcvercnd Saundci*s 
Peden in sui hour of paroxysm on the 
monies, 1 ciuinot couj(‘Ctiire the au- 
thor. After this original symphony, 
tea was discussed, aud after tea, to 
my amazement, more hot brandy and 
water than I ever remember to have 
seen circulated at the most couvhial 
party. Of course this effected a ra- 
dical change in the spirits and con- 
versation of the circle. It was again 
myjot to be placed by the .side ol the 
fcM^ciiiating Selina, whoso sentimental- 
ity gradually thawed away beneath 
the iiitiueuce of sunoTy sjps, which she 
accepted with a delicate reluctance. 
Tins time Dalglcisb of Uaxinathrapple 
had not the remotest cliance, M‘A1- 
•cohol got furious, sang Gaelic songs, 
and even delivered a sciinon in genu- 
ine Kree, without incurring a rebuke; 
whil.<t, for iny own part, 1 must needs 
confess that I waxed unnecessarily 
(piorous, and the last tiling I recollect 
was the pressure of Mr Sawley’s hand 
at the door, as he denominated me 
his dear boy, aud lto})cd 1 would soon 
come back aud visit Mrs Sawley and 
Selina. The recollection of these 
passages next luorning w'as the surest 
antidote to my i*eturn. 

Tiirce weeks had elapsed, and still 
the Glcnmutcbkin Hailway shares w’cro 
at a premium, though rather lower 
than when we sold. Our engineer, 
Watty Solder, returned from liLs first 
survey of the line, along with an as- 
aistant who really appeared to have 
some remoteglimmerini^ of the scienoe 
and practice of mensuration. Iteeemed, 
iBrom a verbal report, that the line waa 
actually practicable .; and the survey 
woiild have been completed in a vegr 
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short time—“If,” according to the 
account of Solder, there had been ae 
boos in the glen. But ever sin' the 
distillery stoppit — and that was twa 
year last Martinmas— there wasna a 
hole whaur a Christian could lay his 
head, muckle less get white sugar to 
his toddy, forbye the change-house at 
the ciaclian ; and the auld iuckie that 
keepit it was sair forfochten wi' the 
palsy, and maist in the deod-thraws. 
There was naSbody else living within 
twal miles o' the line, barring a tacks- 
man, a lamiter, and a baultOc.'* 

We had some difficulty in prevent- 

o]^n and patent to the public, w^di 
premature disclosure might have inter- 
fered materially with Ac preparation 
of our traffic tables, not to mention 
the marketable value of the shares. 
We therefore kept him steadily at 
work out of Glasgow, upon a very- 
liberal allowance, to which, apparently, 
he did not object. 

“ Duiislmuner," said M^Corkiudale 
to me one day, “ I suspect that there 
is something going on about our rail- 
way more than wx are awai*e of. 
Have you observed that the shares 
are prcteraaturally high just now?” 

“ So much the better. I.iet’s sell.’' 

1 did so this morning — both yours 
and mine, at two pounds ten shillings 
pi*eniinm.” 

“ Tlic deuce you did 1 Then we’re 
out of the w hole concern.” 

“Not quite. If my suspicions are 
correct, there’s a good deal more 
money yet to be got from the specu- 
lation. Somebody has been bulling 
the stock without orders; and, as they 
can have no information which we are 
not perfectly up to, depend upon it, it 
is done for a purpose. I suspect Saw- 
ley and his friends. They have never 
been quite happy since, the allocation ; 
aud 1 caught him yesterday pumping 
our broker in the back sliop. We‘ll 
see ill a day or two. If they are 
beginning a bearing operation, 1 know 
how to catch them.'' 

And, in efiect, the bearing opera- 
tion commencedT. Next day, heavy 
sales wore effected for delivery in 
three weeks; and the stock, as if 
water-logged, began to sink. The 
same thing continued for the following 
two days, until the premium became 
nearly nmniiiial- In the mean time. 
Bob and I, In conjunction -with two 
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leading capitalists whom we let into 
the secret, bonglit up steadily every 
share that was offered ; and at the end 
of a fortnight we Tonnd that we had 
purchased rather more than double 
the amount of the whole original stock. 
Sawley and his disciples, who, os 
M^Corkiudale suspected, were at the 

SAt. 
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and Monday was the day of de- 
livery. 

I have no means of knowing in* 
what frame of mind Mr Sawley spent 
the Sunday, or w'hethcr he had re- 
course for 'mental consolation to I’e- 
den ; but on Monday Bioruing he pnv 
sented hiniscm at my door in full 
funeral costume, with about a quarter 
of a mile of crape swathed round bis 
hat, black gloves, and a countenance 
hitiuitcly inore doleful than if he had 
been attending the interment of his 
beloved nite. 

“ Walk in, Mr Sawley,” said I 
cheerfully. “ What a long time it is 
since I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing you — too long indeed for brother 
directors. How arc ^Irs Sawley and 
^liss Selina— won’t you take a enp 
of coffee V” 

“ Grass, sir, grass ! ” said Mr Saw- 
ley, with a sigh like the groan of a 
furnace- bellows. We arc all flowers 
of the oven — weak, erring creatures, 
evejy one of us. Ah ! Mr 1 )iin8hiiiiner 1 
yon have been a great stranger at 
Lykewake Terrace ! ” 

“ Take a rauflin, ^kfr Sawley. Any 
thing nenr in the railway world?” 

“ Ah, my dear sir — my good Mr 
Augustus Kcgiuald — 1 wanted to have 
some serious conversation with you 
on that very pomt 1 am afraid tlicre 
is something fur wrong indeed in the 
present state of our stock.” 

“ Why, to be sure it is high ; but 
that, you know, is a token of the 
public confidence In the line. After 
all, the rise is nothing compared to 
tli^ of several English railways *, and 
Individually, 1 suppose, neither of us 
have any reason to complain.” 

r don’t like it,” said Sawley 
watching me over the margin of hS 
nol^'Cttp. I don’t like it. It sa- 
VKitt* tbo much of gambling for a man 
^W^.^abits. Selma, who is a iSCn- 
has serious qualms on thjS 


bottom of the whole transaction, Iiav- 
ing beared to their lieart’s content, 
lUAv came into the market to pur- 
chase, in order to redeem their en- 
gagements. The following extract 
from the w'eekly share-lists w'ill show 
the result of their eiuleavonrs to re- 
gain their lost position : — 

Won, Tiios. Wid. Tluirfl. Frid. 

I n 1 n I Vi I 105 I 155 I 17, 

“ TliQii, why not get out of it ? 
I have no objection to run the lis};, 
and, if 3'ou like to tran.saet with mo, 
I will i)U3' 3*ou ready money for evorv 
share you ha\e at the present market 
price.” 

Sawh\v writhed uneasily in Iiis chair. 

“Will yon sell me five hundred, 
Mr .Sawley ? Say the word and it is a 
bargain.” 

“A time bargain?’* quavered the 
coflin-maker. 

“Jfo- Money down, and scrip 
handed over.” 

“I — f can’t. The fact i.s my dear 
young friend, 1 have sold all my stock 
already!” 

“Then permit me to ask, Mr Saw- 
ley, what possible olyection you can 
have to the present asj)ect of affairs * 
You do not siii;|»ly suj)posc that we 
arc going to issue new shares and 
bring down the market, simply be- 
cause you have realized at a handsome 
premium ?” 

“ A handsome premium 1 0 Lord!” 
moaned Sawley, 

‘*Why, what did 3"ou get for 
them V” 

“Tour, three, and two and a 
bait” 

“A very considerable profit in- 
deed,” said I ; “ and you ought to be 
abundantly thankful. We dtall talk 
this matter over at another time, Mr 
Sawley, but just now I must beg you 
to excuse me. 1 have a particular 
engagement this mondog with my 
broker— rather a heavy transaction 
to settle — and so 

“It’s no use beating about the 
bush any longer,” said Mr Sawley in 
an excited tone, at the same time 
dashing down bis crape-covered 
castor on the floor. “ Did you ever 
see s ruined man with a large fkmily ? 
Look at me, Mr Dunsfaunuer — ^I’m 
oue^ and you’ve done it ! ” 

“Mr Sawley 1 are you in your 
aeneee?” 
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‘‘That depends on circumstances. 
Haven’t you been buying stock 
lately V ” 

“1 am glad to say I have — two 
thousand Oleum utchkins, 1 thuik, aud 
tliis is the day of delivery.” 

‘‘Well, then — can’t you see how' 
the matter stands? It was 1 who 
Mdd them !” 

“4VellI” 

“Mother of Moses, sir! don’t you 
see I’m ruined? 

“ lly no means — but you must not 
swear. I pay over the money for 
\oiir scrip, aud you*i|'iockct a pre- 
uiiuin. It seems to me a very simple 
transaction.” 

“IJnt 1 tell you I haven't got the 
scrip ! ” cried Sawley, gnashing his 
teeth, whilst the cold beads of per- 
8]iiration gathered largely on his 
brow. 

“ Tliat is vciy unfortunate ! Ilavc 
you lost it ? ” 

“Xo! — the devil tempted me, and 
I oversold ! ” 

There was a very lotig pause, du- 
ring which 1 as.«iiined an aspect of 
serious aud dignified rebuke. 

“ Is it pos.sible?” said 1 in a low 
tone, after the manner of Kean’s 
ofiViided fathers. “What! you, Mr 
8awley — the stoker's friend — the 
oiiciny of gambling — the father of 
Selina — condescend to so etjuivocal a 
transaction ? You amaze me I Hut 
I never w as the man to press heavily 
•on a friend” — here Sawley brightened 
up — “ your secret is safe with me, 
and it sliall be your own fault if it 
reaches the cars of the Stvs-sion. Pay 
me over the difference at the i)reseiit 
market price, and I release you of 
your obligation.” 

“ Then I’m in the Gazette, that’s 
all,” said Sawley doggedi}', “ and a 
%vif(\ and nine beautiful babes upon 
the parish ! 1 had hoped other things 
from you, Mr Duushumioi* — 1 thought 
you and Selina”— 

“ Nonsense, man! Nobody goes 
into the Gazette just now— it will be 
time enough when the general crash 
comes. Out with your cliccquo-book, 
and wnito me an order for foor-and- 
twenty thousand. Confound frac- 
.ti|ns ! ill these days one can afford to 
i^iberai.” 

I haven’t got it,” said Sawley. 
“ You have no idea how' bad our 
trade baa been of late, for nobody 
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seems to think of dying. I have not 
sold a gross of cottins this fortnight. 
But ril tell >ou what— ril give j on 
hve thousand down in cash, aud tcu 
thousand in sbares—furthcr I can’t 
go.” 

“ Now, Mr Sawley,’* said I, “ I 
may be blamed by worldly-minded 
persons for ivhat 1 am going to do ; 
but I am a man of principle, and feel 
deeply for the situation of your ami- 
able wife and famil}'. 1 bear no 
malice, though it is quite clear that 
you intended to make me the sufferer. 
Vny me fifteen thousand over the 
counter, and w'c cry quits for ever.” 

“ Won't you take Camlachic Ce- 
metery shares ? They are sure to go 
up.” 

“ No.” 

“ Twelve hundred Cowcaddens’ 
Water, with an issue of new stock 
next week?” • 

“ Not if they disseminated the 
Ganges.” 

“ A thousand Uamshom Gas — ^four 
per cent guaranteed until the act?” 

“Not if they promised twenty, 
and molted down the sun in their 
retort ! ” 

“ Blaww'cary Iron ? Best spec, 

going.” 

“ No, I tell 3 'ou once for all. If 
you don’t like my oficr— and it is an 
uncommonly liberal one— say so, and 
ril expose you tliis afternoon upon 
’Change.” 

“ 4\'ell, then — there’s a chccqnc. 
But may the” 

“ Stop, sir! Any such profane ex- 
pressions, and I shall insist upon the 
original bargain. So, then — now 
wc’ro quits. I wish you a \ery good- 
morning, Mr Sawley, and better luck 
next time. Pray remember me to 
your amiable family,” 

The door had hardly closed upon 
the discomfited coffin-maker, and I 
was still in the preliminary stci& of 
an extempore pas setd, intended as 
the ontward demonstration of exceed- 
ing inw'ard joy, when Bob M^Corkin- 
dale entered. I told him the result 
of the morning’s conference. 

“ You have let hUi off too easily,” 
said the Political Economists “ Had 
1 been his creditor, I certainly should 
have sacked the shares into the bar- 
^in. There is nothing like rigid 
dealing bctw'ocn man and man.” 

1 am contented with moderate 
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profits^” said I ; tiie image 

of Selina overcame mo. Hoiv goes it 
with Jobsoa ana Grablne 

^*#bbson has paid, and Grabble 
compounded. Heckles->may he die 
au evil death! — ^has repudiated, be- 
come a lame dad^ and waddled ; but 
no dOTibt his est^ will pay a divi- 
dend.” 

“ So, then, we are clear of the whole 
Glenmntchkin business, and at a hand- 
some profit.” 

** A fair interest for the ontlay of 
capitfd — nothing more. Bnt l*m not 
finite done with the concern yet.” 

How so *? not another bearing 
operation ? ” 

“ No ; that cock would hardly fight. 
But you forget that I am secretaiy' to 
the company, and have a small ac- 
acconnt against them for services 
already rendered. 1 must do what I 
can to carry the bill throngh Parlia- 
ment; and, as you have now sold 
your whole shares, I advise you to 

* resign from the direction, go down 
straight to Glenmntchkin, anti qualify 
yourself for a witness. We shall give 
you five guineas a-day, and pay all 
your expenses.” 

“ Not a bad notion. But what has 
become of APCioskie, and the other 
follow with the jaw-breaking nanieV’ 

‘‘ Vich-liiduibh ? 1 have looked 
alter their interests, as in duty bound, 
sold their shares at a large premium, 
and dispatched them to their native 
bills on annnittes.” 

“ And Sir Polloxfen ? ” 

“ Died yesterday of spontaneous 
combustion.” 

As the company seemed breaking 
up, I thought I could not do better 
than take IkPCorkindalc's hint, and 
accordingly betook myself to Glcu- 
mutcUkin, along with the Captain of 
M'Alcobifi, and wo quartered ourselves 
upon the Factor for Glentumblcrs. 
We found Watty Solder very shakey, 
and his assistant also lapsing into 
Katdts of painful inebriety. We saw 
little of them exc^t of an evening, 
fomire ^ot and fished tlie whole day, 

• and made ourselves remarkably com- 
Ibrtable. By singular good-lack, the 
plans and sections were lodmid in 
tuoe, and Board of Trade veiy 


handsomely reported in our favour, 
with a recommendation of what they 
were pleased to call “ theGlenmutch- 
kin system,” and a hope that it might 
generally be carried out. What this 
system was, I never clearly nnder- 
stood ; but, of course, none of ns had 
any objections. This circumstance 
gave an additional impetus to the 
shares, and they once mom went up. 
1 was, however, too cautious to plunge 
a second time into Charybdis, but 
M'^Corkindale did, and again emeiged 
with plunder. 

When the time came for the parlia- 
mentary contest, we all emigrated to 
London. I still recollect, with lively 
satisfaction, the many pleasant days 
we spent in the metropolis at the 
company's expense. There were just 
a neat fifty of us, and we occupied 
the whole of an hotel, The discus- 
sion l|^ore the committee was long 
and jSmidable. We were opposed 
by four other companies who patron- 
ised lines, of which the neariist was 
at least a liundred miles distant from 
Glenmutdikin ; but as they founded 
their opposUtem upon dissent from. 

tiie (Uenmokdikiu system” generally, 
the committee allowed them to bo 
heard. IVe fought for three weeks 
a most desperate battle, and might 
in the end have been victorious, had 
not oiir last antagonist, at the very 
close of his case, pointed out no less 
than seventy-three fatal ciTors in the 
parliamentary plan deposited by tho* 
unfortunate Solder, Why this was 
not done earlier, I never exactly nn- 
derstoo<i ; it may be, that oar oppo- 
nents, with gentlemanly constdera- 
tion, were unwilling to curtail our so- 
journ in London— and their own. The 
drama was now finally closed, and 
after all preliminary expenses were 
paid, sixpence per share was returned 
to the holders upon surrender of their 
scrip. 

Such is an accurate history of the 
Origin, Rise,' Progress, and PaH of the 
Direct Glcnmutchkin Railway. It 
contains a deep moral, if any body haa 
sense enough to see it ; if not, X h«vw 
a new project in my eje for next «a»* 
Sion, of which timely not^ simM 
given. 
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The past history of Mr Morgan 
Eavanagh is probably as iittlo known 
to our readers as it is to ourselves. 
But his future destiny is not equally 
obscure. Wo have it, on his own 
authority, that he has made a dis- 
covety of unparalleled merit and mag- 
nitude, as simple as it is surprising^ 
and calculated, in au equal degree, 
to benefit mankinKl,. and immortalize 
its author. He has discovered the 
ficience of languages — a science in 
which the wisest hitherto have been 
smatterers, hut in which the most 
shallow may henceforward be pro- 
foiiud. In the prophetic spirit of 
consdons genius, Horace, Ovid, and 
other gi’cat men, have, boasted of 
tlie perpetuity of fame achieved by 
their efforts ; and Kavanagli, appa- 
rently under a similar inspirati'^n, in- 
dulges the pleasing anticipation, that 
he has comph'ted a moimmcnt more 
lasting than liras s — of whicli niatei^l, 
it may be ohsorvod, ho cloe> not aj)- 
pcar to have a delidciit supply. 11c 
confesses, that on so trit«r a 'subject, 
the presumption is against him of so 
great an achievement ; but he sticks 
to his j)oint, and is sure that he lias 
attained an undying name by his in- 
estimable disclosures : — 

" A discovery equalling in magnitude* 
the one to which 1 lay claim, nivutt ap- 
pear to all, before examining its accom- 
panying proofs, just abdut as probable 
Sts the discovery, in the neighbourhood 
of the British Channel, of some rich 
and extensive island that had escaped 
till now the mariner's notice. Then 
am I either egregiously in error, or, 
through my humble means, one of the 
greatest and most important discoveries 
on record has been made.’* 

The alternative here allowed us is 
irresistible — either our author is egre- 
giously in error, or he h^s made a 
great discovery. Who cot doubt it? 
Wc feel at once driven to the wall 
by the horns of so dexterous a dilem- 
ma; and unable as wo are, iu the 
kindness of our hearts, to adopt the 
more uncivil supposition, we suc- 
emgb, without a struggle, to the only 


choice left us, and concede to such a 
disputant all that he can demand. 

Mr Kavanagh is determined that 
the importance of his discovery shall 
lose nothing from his reluctance to 
put it in the strongest light : — 

" If, from having taken a view of the 
hum^ mind different from any other 
hitherto taken, and from having founded 
af rational principle, in conformity with 
this view, I can offer such a definition 
of words as may boar the strictest in- 
vestigation, and which all may under- 
stand; and if a child, by adhering to 
this principle, may be able to account 
for words with all their changes and 
variations, and show thorn such as they 
must have been, not only ages before 
the Bible and the Iliad had been written,, 
but even as they were at their very 
birth ; then it will, I dare hope, be ad- 
mitted, that I shall not only have sur- 
mounted innumerable difficulties, but 
have discovered the real science of lan- 
guages. Yet all this, and a great deal 
more, may be done by the application 
of the principle by which I am guided.'* 

Again he says : — 

" I am sorry that the resolution I have 
formed, of frankly speaking my mind 
throughout this work, obliges me to 
express myself as 1 do here and else- 
where with such an apparent want of 
modesty ; but were I to adopt, with re- 
gard to this discovery, and the know* 
ledge we have hitherto had of tlie- 
science of grammar, what is understood 
by a more becoming and humble tone, 
1 should, by doing so, lose in truth 
what 1 might gain by affected modesty^ 
since 1 should not only be speaking 
falsely, but be leading the reader into 
error by concealing from him my real 
opinion, which 1 should by no means 
do. And if while it be allowed, as 1 
am sure it must, that though 1 d;> well 
to speak as 1 think, it bo observed that 
this is not a reason why I should think 
ns I do — that’ is, so presumptuously — 
I beg to reply, that if 1 had never 
thovght $0, this discovery had never 
been attempted, and much less made; 
for notwithstanding what the world 
may say about the mddesty of certain 
great men, I do in my heart beh’eve 
that such modesty has been ever affeot- 
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e4» tliat it ii wJiolly imposstljlc that 
aiiT gn^at may be undertaken or 
acmey|;Mlf but where there is at bottom 
great presamption^ which is, after all, 
nothing more than a consciousness of 
one’s own strength.’* 

This Is all right, and no apology 
was necessary. Why should a man 
be modest, who, in the six thousandth 
year of the creation, lias found out; 
for the first time, the science o$ lan- 
guages? Though entirely devoid of 
originality ourselves, wc can sympa- 
thize with tlic proud exultation of 
those who have produced a new and 
“ glorious birth.’* Fi*om the cackling 
of the hen n iicn .she has Inid an egg, 
to the iupfiKu of Archiiiiedcs when he 
discovered hydrostatics, wc see the 
instinctive iiiipulsc under wliich those 
who have brought to light a great re- 
sult, are constrained to prot'Iaini it 
aloud; and wc should be thankful 
when the might}' inventor can refrain 
fnnn rushing out, in native nudity, 
into the public w’ay. ♦ 

Tiic discoverer of the science of 
languages, however, dcu’s not conic 
forth upon us, like Archimedes, in a 
state of dishabille. Attired in the 
same fashionable garb, rejoicing in 
the same paper and tyi>c, and issuing 
from the shelves of the same r<‘>pect- 
able publishers, ^ir Kavanagh’.s two 
goodly octal os may fitly range, as far 
as exterior is concerned, with the 
vollected jiroductions of Jeffivy and 
Macaulay, who will no doubt feel 
honoured by such good company. 
I’lic fly-leaf at the beginning of the 
work ivams all pirates and poaehei*s 
“ that it is private property, protecteil 
hy the late Copyright Act ; ” and a foot- 
note seeips to inform us that a Trench 
edition is simuKancou.sly to appear in 
Taris. Who could doubt that such 
mighty notes of preparation were to 
waher in some magnum opus^ worthy 
of the expectations thus excited? 

Mr Kavanagh appears to us to 
Jiavo lived for some time in Trance, 
iind if so, he has not lived there in 
vain. He has ac/|uired the knack of 
framing a bill of fare, that w ould do 
honour to the reigning prince of res- 
tauratours, whoever he may be, and 
wQQld mate aa appetite under the 
riba ^ death. Take the following 
axcer]^ from the contents : — 

** What the author should do before 


attempting to prove the discovery of the 
science of languages. This he does, 
and a great deal more.” 

" View of the human mind. That 
taken by eminent philosophers inquired 
into, and found to he erroneous. The 
author's view of it.” 

I'roof that there are no such W'ords 
as substantives or nouns.” 

Pronouns. suppo.scd like nouns, but 
erroneously, to represent substances. 
They never represent nouns, as they 
have been supposed 4o do. Proof that 
they never stand for substances, nor can 
be, any more than nouns, the subject of 
proposit ions. Their real nature shown, 
atul diilifiihios and locutions connected 
with them aeconnted fi»r. The original 
form of oA im ! and ah me ! ” 

“ Thus far the author pretends to ha^ e 
shown that there is but one part of 
speech." 

** The author's account of the lerh. 
Why it cannot he compared like the 
adjective. The wrh is an adjective or 
name in the fourth degree. It does not 
represent ;m action. To ami no. Shown 
how it does not repre.sent an action, and 
how grammarians htt\o been led t*> 
suppose that it does.” 

“ llow men expro.ssed them.selvos in 
the btginning of' the world, when they 
had occasion to make use of the \crb 
TO nr..** 

‘* The nature of a past participle in 
Knglish and French. This knowledge 
of a past participle in French leads to a 
preeiou.H di.scovery.*' 

” How to find the etymology of words'. 
Instances given: the meaning of Jriend^ 
mimi, bfhiiif Arc., shown.” 

” The origin of the termination uh 
discovered. Th<* etymology of the 
words, Ireland, Scotland, 'Dublin, witli 
many other etymologies.” 

“ The feminine and plural of mow, 
fon, fon, explained. Mne, te$, and ees, 
not plural numbers. Notre and votre 
do not come from the luxtin words nog^ 
ter and vegter. No language derived 
from another.” 

The first names man over had for 
his own dlkelling, with several other 
etymologies, such as barrack^ good hg, 
property, com, copper, maittre, cattor, 
out-cogf, caserne, quoit, cat, quiet, discus, 
ApoUCftranquil, keel, euisse, Aic. ” 

. ** The delicate meaning of certain 
words.” 

“ The extraordinary wisdom displayed 
in the formation of words : different aiS^ 
CQuriU of the words man, woman, Adam, 
fitc. The meanings of animare, animal. 
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nniimtion, beget, amo, Venus, shame, 

Jionte^ &i\” 

“ 'J’lu’* otymolojjy of ttquai, cower, 
jtqunrf^ four, y ar, foir, fain , 

“ In the account fjivcn of tlio letters 
of the (Ireek al|>luibet arc to ho fouuil 
<;x|»laine<l tlie h'tU*rs of all langnaffcs. 
To what this Uiiowlejl^e may lead. 
■Show n how the t^^ enty -four letters make 
hut one. Tin* dot over the i. A straight 
liru\ a rirele, tte.” 

*• 'J’}»e tug in being accounted for. 
!Mcaiun}j; of big, wig, utig, &c.; »*f hat, 
oyiifer, A:c. ; of eight, orto, kv ; of nigh, 
night, &c. The lit< ral meaning 
of lU'gatives and athnTJali% Whut 

luanV firi-t oaths \\eiv.*’ 

“ JSig, once a name for the l>i\inil\." 
“ Ilow all ninnher.s make hut one. 
No sueli thing a" a plural niiniher. 
l-\amiMation of llie fen fi^^jires, 1, *J, H, 

\e. of them moans o/r'.*' 

“ ( 'onehidiii':; ol'.strvalioas resumed, 
'i'iie ditVunliy (>!’ l)"lie\ ing in this disco- 
\ery. 'fho great whdi'in it contains, 
’i'lie language supinjs"<l to he sp*‘keu in 
heav en,” 

“ 'I'he advantages to he <h rived from 
this diseovery. ll<n\ Mathematieiuus^ 
'fin (■h)oians, (Jrammiinans. Le\ico- 
gr.ipher*., I^ogiei ins, and l*hdo>>ophors, 
arc hKcly t»» conridt r this disetotry. 
Other »i»rk'. propovd,” 

‘‘ 'file incmhcrs «»f the pre^s Ih*ol:- 
jnaking. The nian> inif>ortatit diM'o- 
rie.s ( 1 ) this Mork lie in the Aiay of it.s 
ltnin<’4iiitc 1>ucccss with such minds as 
cannot reeci\e new idi'a-. The tiew 
whicli the man of enlarged itleas is 
likel\ to t.iU*' of it. 'fhe author's pre- 
tensions Jli.s contiilencc in the ultimate 
.success of tills di.scoM>r\." 

AVc confess we felt our mouth water 
at the glimpse*! thus alhuded of the 
coming feast: ami ^>e are liap])y to 
aelviiou ledge that uhat we expected 
i\as fully realized. 

It must not he imagined that wc 
.are going to furnish, in the.se trhial 
pages, a full diselo^uiv of Mr Kavaii- 
agli’s di'^eovery. There are .‘icveral 
reasons for our not doing .so. Fir.<t, 
no could not, in coinimui jii.siiee, 
tldnk of spoiling the sale of Mr 
Ka\anngli’s hook. Secondly, wc arc 
not .*5angiiine that, in the .space al- 
lowed us, we could make the discoveiy 
understood by diir readers. And 
thirdly, we are not sure that w'c uii- 
^Icrstand it ourselves. Ibit, as far as 
con‘!i.«tcnt with those coii.siderations, 
VOL. Lvni. NO. ccci.x. 


we shall endeavour to give such a 
view of it as may excite, without 
satiating, cfiriosit}, and may give the 
means of conjecturing what the bo 3k 
itself must be, of which m c are en- 
abled to oiler such .'ipccimcii.*!. 

It is a common and allow able arti- 
fice, in tho^e attcinjding to lead u.** 
uj) the hill of science, to point to some 
attractive object that U to lie reached 
at the summit. Jlr Kavanagli em- 
ploy.s tin.- expedient with grc.it effect, 
lie .«how.-^ u.«, near the out.-et of our 
journey, one aslonMiing result to 
Avhicli it is to conduct us, and which 
necessarily inflame.s our eagerness to 
get over the ground 

“ That the reader may have in ad- 
vance some notion of tliis m.anncr of 
analysing word*., and disco\ering their 
hidtlon nicaning, I b(‘g here to give, 
for the ]n‘csent, the contents of the 
analysis of the Kngh*.!! alphabit coUer^ 
tin'Ig considered : that is, not as to 
what each letter means when read by 
itself, hut as to what they all mean 
when read togetlicr in the following 
order : — 

A B C 1> r. F fi II 1 f )r .T ,■ K L M N O V 
n S T r Mr V> W \ Y Z; 

of which the li feral meaning in modern 
ICngiish i«< — 7'hiit fri't bank is had of tht> 
Jews ; i* np-'us the tniud, find is goui 
brnuling and wi^f lorn. 1 .sliall show in 
the pioper ])lace how this meaning max 
be found in the above chara<‘ttrs.” 

The steps by winch wo are to 
reach a mfglity secret like tliN, .are 
given by uiir author in great detail ; 
fo(, as he eaiidhlly ohser\es — 

‘‘ Though my discoveries are mostlv 
about a> ixiiletit as any thing in 
r.uilid, still, a.s they are new to the 
world, and require, proxious to their 
being received as truths, the di^agroe- 
ahle aibniM-Mou that xve h.axc been hi- 
therto in error ; some art, besides Jewn- 
righi logical peiouiision, xvill be neces- 
sary toxvards bringing the mind friendly 
to them.” 

The first discovery Mr Kavanagli 
seems to liavo made is, that he knew 
nothing of grammar; and had he 
stopped here, he xvould li.avc been en- 
titled to no small praise for discern- 
ment. But this was but a stepping- 
stone to greater things. 

Mr Kavanagli seems by and by to 
have found out that “ there are no such 
2 11 
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words as substantives or nouns ; tliat 
is to say, words stundiug for suh- 
staiu'os, or ivpreaonting substances in 
any manner.’' lie discovered that 
such words, and indeed all v.onU, are, 
whether it be true or not, soniuls to 
our ears not altogether new. \V»' 
had a notion that, at least, tlie term 
noM/i, no/«, aud nmnni, meant pri>- 
perly a immi\ but of eoui>e Mr Ka- 
vanagh must ku<*\v better. We must 
decline, llowo^er. to follow him 
through liN ox]»lanation on I hi- ft»ot- 
iiig of the real presence. 

But then e<»iiu‘s an annonmu'inent 
of imdie.ibio'i orijiiiidily, “that all 
'word- tailed sulxtaniives are but 
uaine> /V; f/u' fiUtrih th iin v of rom/Ki'- 
risojt ; tiial is to say, in a d»‘give 
above tin* one eo!n]ut>uly vailed ilie 

SUpeiiaihe.” We diir-t mu doulu 
that Mr Kuvanagh hv-re right ; but, 
for jier-v'u,- of slow pen option like 
ourselv.'s, wo should lune liked to 
see a litlh' more full} (‘\[>laiin‘d wiiat 
are the lir-t, second, and third degrees 
of comj'ari^on of tho.ie nanu of 
which /e//, .st/V//, tutuff. h’tnd, ./bo/, 
&c., are the fourtli dt'gree-. Di-- 
CovenTS slionkl bear a litlle•^^ith l»e- 
ginners ; and wx* suggest th.\t, in u 
secoinl edition, a lull tabh* should be 
given of what we desiderate 

The 'tiew thus taktMi <'f Ufum-:, 
lends, it seenls, to important n-ults, 
and, in ]»arricn!ar. enabW> n- to ex- 
plain what Mr Kavanagh lo-oT bei d 
pU7,/,ling himself about for half Ids 
lifetime— -tlie meaning of the e\pre— 
sioM-4. “Tins U flolin's book,*’ ami 
“ this a book of John's.'* We Had 
always thought that the lir'^t ot the-4.' 
phrases was plain sailing, and that the 
second meant, “ this a book (»f John’s 
books — or, one of John's books,” 
lihris Junnnis. But these simple 
suppositions cannot satisfy men of 
Rcituice, who require a di-icovery to 
exfdain what other men think they 
understand witliout one : — 

** Wc can now aecmint ftjr what has 
hitherto puzzled ail gram maria n.s, 
Darnel}’, the double possfr^si ve. This 
hook of John’s moans, this V^ook of all 
John s ; that is, this book forming a 
part of all John's, of all things belong- 
mg to John.” 

** And how rich and full the meaning 
of this new possessive ! What an image 
it brings b«foro tho mind, compared 


to the wretclied meaning our igiioranco 
of this noble science hits hitherto taught 
u** to aU«*w it to have ! This houk i.s 
John's, nn>ans, we have been told, this 
book is John's book. Hmv fri\t»lou:v 
lu»\v pt*or, conipjin‘d to, ‘ tins book is a 
part of all things cerporeid ami ideal 
iM-longing to John.* How m*<(‘1o.ss this 
repetition of the same word book ! and 
li4ivv inci*rrect ! since if Jolm possessed 
Ojily one lu»oK. and that wc said. ‘ this 
book of Johu's is better than in’"' ’ — 

were itnmediatvdy siopt, as we e.'innot 
say. this IhmiU of Jolm's book is better 
than mine. But now wt‘ know that this 
b«*ok of John’s, ^te . means. * fhi^ book 
i"- :i part ufilH John’s,’ &c.'' 

Our discoverer thi reafler proceed’^ 
to aii'ih^c the iktm.u.iI terminal ion,*? 
ofver!*-, of which he s^, uts jo give an 
elm idation li’.glily -ati-rai toiw to him- 
self, and which, we liope, will be 
» iiuallv -o to ids i’cMd»-r-, It i- obvi- 
ously of oiiental -'ligiii, l>ciiig aiiahi- 
gous to fl,-> a'tronouru al lh« or\ oi tlu’j 
ehphaiJt .Uld torioi-ie, bv whieli llic 
flimleos an said >,» ( h arly to :ic< ouni 
lor the sup]>'*rt of our len'e.-nial 
]»lauet. Lm* htrtth,t>f fort ft 

vVo,, h.'JW been I’oriUed bs Coinbillllig 

the roof wiflj the inllcaiotis' of the 
tm\iliarv verb, fo hnit\ lie gI^e^ a 
v(‘rv distim t tahh* by which 

*• Wo tbiif U't'r has been 

sliorfelK'd to fo ,* 

?<•/'» fi (tl to ; A./V /</?./ to^^ofs'f/; 

untl i„.fH to Ae . -/Vr 'I'he Ao h;is 
been oimtl.'il throiighimt ; as, h>ve 
|hajst; lo^e {h;i|->; love {iiajth: lovo 
j lia |d ; love [ha }dst.*’ 

'J’his is remarkaldy iugetdoiis, and 
it must l»e from a very uupldlo- 
.MJphical tiuiosity that igimratit per- 
.«^on.s like ouiselves are tmnpted to 
ask how Mr Kavanagh explains tho 
origin of the intleetions Aon, A«sY, 
Ao/A, /<«</, cVc. AVe have been accius- 
tonietl to rt'gard tlicM* terminations, 
though in a conlraeted form, as hav- 
ing the snine origin as thon* of other 
\erbs ; .and wo dv>ubt if it would com- 
mand general acquiescence to say that 

halli " was a compound of ‘‘ havo 
hath." But these are probably foolibh 
doubt.s, only Riiowiug the small pro- 
gres.s of our ftcieiitific enlightenment ; 
and w'o feel assun^ that they won hi 
occur to no one who was once fully 
imbued with Mr Kavanagh’s prin- 
ciples. 



1 Si The ^ieiice. 

A siiiiiKir theory h applied by Mr 
K:nnii;i^li Vritli equal snm‘>s to the 
Li.tiii sysleiii of conjugation ; but wc 
tliiiiK it better to retcr our n-aders to 
the boolv itself, than Aveaken its eilect 
by any alteini>t at a)i ab^tract of if. 
'\Ve cannot, lunvcver, resist quotin;: 
]\lr Kavanaslf^ aceounl of tin* advaii- 
tii;a'> to ^vhh'h liis theories directly 
tei.d. 

“ ,\ud tl»i^ iiujtiiry has b-d me t<» the* 
noist M'lant ui all ni\ i-nfs ; 

since it not tinly showed me tlie on;;i- 
nal of tho (‘i)din_u:s of the xerh^.-, 

bnt tl'O'if ol t!io sfoeral deriension'i 
<)1 L.'uifi n.iine.', ;ulje(‘tiv<*s, jiroimun’'. 
jr.i iieijile'', i\.e..wi;li tliiii h ‘V •‘r:d 
^e’lii 1". mnnbers. \ (\ Atnl tills Know - 
letlae will iiul a}ij»l\ {«• tie* laitiii 

hut el' ei.i.T-M* to all the lan- 
' 1.1 ih( world I'lion this I havt- 
iKtuai.-'O led i<» d'u'on 1 r the real na- 
ti'i'e of a proo,)’'n, and how w<*rds hate 
b 'll v'.u! ' in the b. ainuinti of tune, 
a’.d hi'W the^ h.o e ineicasol from a 
■‘jm il" 1 ( Tl( r, or at neo t fi ouj » v, o, to all 
whhli tlieylia\c al piesdit: b\ wliieh 

M ‘at’s wo ma\ ‘•ee thc' sl.ile of lare>ttauc*s 
at d’liori nt poriotb tif tie* w»n'ld, oven 
-’v.-’j .'i- tie riie...! have Imi'U aav s bvfore 
ti e l>MihliM;r of tile ti.twer of liulxd ; 
whieh kiiowh'tlire will, ii is jire-uined. 
throw t»reatliy;ht on tile ancteiit historv 
<>t tiic V. 01 III, situ e men imi'«t. in the 
<‘i,iit]Ktsit jnii of words, hate <'\ermade 
allusion to tliintrs alreaily known, and 
su( h as nuaht si‘r\e to 4 <A]>luin tho 
words tin \ made. 'J’lius i.s it oen in 
4 nir own tiinih, and tliu.s has il e\tr 
luM n. I intend ttuvards the cmi of tliis 
w ork to ijtiv e nuiiU'roiis iristanees of how' 
w«jrds wore at first foninal, and the 

11 ion- forms the\ bore at different 
times; «» tliat no iloubt may remain on 
any ii'an’s mind, idthcr a.s to the truth 
of this, th(‘ most important part of my 
tiiscoverv , or as to the ad\antaj^es which 
ina\, from our folhiwiny; it up, arise 
from it.’’ 

Tn piTr?uinfr this intcresfinp: .subject, 
!^^r Kav.ana'rli sliows the important 
part fn etymology played hy the Imtin 
verb cf*sc. 

** Nothing of this has, howoror, been 
known. 'J’ho greatest lexieograjihers 
have not even suspected that satfesse 
xva» i'or sage-csse (^age-etre,) so short- 
sighted is nuui without the light of 
Kciencc ; then much less did they sus- 
pect that for to be, and to go, there was, 
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whilst languages wore yet in th'-ir in- 
fancy, hut one Av<jr(k The learned, 
from their not knowing tliat fogenite is 
for sage-caye, iiin>t have lost discovering 
the etymidogy of a vast imniher of 
words in all languages. Thus, all the 
French words ending in fstie, as, car esse, 
fine‘:‘-'p, p.Tre.s.s<‘, iS;c., havj* n«*A<T been 
accounted for; and, in like manner, the 
etymology of all Fnglish v» ords ending 
in t.«x and ness, a.s, caiv\fif, Jiappimi'jj.-, Ajc., 
has he<*n unknown. Hut lien* the reader, 
as he has n(»t jet sci 11 Iniw we are to 
discoter in words their own dellnitions, 
may say, fiiat though ho can admit 
c<tri:i!S and rarei,.'*^ 10 he for ruro or cams 
#■{?.•.*« I to bo d 4 *ar, / and/oev;.'*- to be for 
Jfu-€ss< (ctre tin,) he eaiinot so readily 
allow jrD’tsse and iKfjtpim'st to la* ac- 
count rtl for after a "iniilar raannei , .since 
jrirt'ssc must lu-iict* boctune jt'<r-csse, 
and , which word? 

y<'M* and /i tggin hen (•(Ter no ue .udng. 
Hilt a farther on, he will know 

that p'fi' here signUh^j on tlo o,o»'j,d; 
so that ]<uuss‘ lilcrally imaT:-. o*. the 
gnotixj tn be. that is, to be Ijlng *!own 
or doing nnlhing. lie will also see, 
that the ttnninaiion Jov h.is m-t tlie 
ridieuh.U’- meaning a -signed it h\ the 
l'''irn<d. rwinclj. “ tin- top nr the foot 
of a hill” ^! i'urrn whieii.'» Iml that 
it bttrallj means the }>* iug {m-tsst',) 
that was tir.st sse^hnggii, 

(tlie being liappj , tin* 1 hiiig linpj«\ . < atier 
w ni’du / u-esse beeanu* eontiMeteil to n» 
and s I fell behind hajipy, making hap- 
2>iin>ts. 

" Here, not to perph'v the reader’s 
and my own mind, by Uie eoualdiiing 
of too many things at onee, I am really 
obliged to tmn my ^iewfruTn tin many 
important discoveries that ru.sli upon 
me, all emaualing out of this little word 
be, or go, (no mattt'r which we call it.) 
in order inert ly to bhow' how Acrhs in 
J..atin ha^^*, from this single word, 
formed their endings.” 

Hy and by it appears that »f vrt* 
arc so much indebted to the Latin for 
their verb essr. the T.atiii i"! no le^^s 
indebted to ns for onr verb ant. 

** But 1 have not shown by what ar- 
tifice lliis past time {ibafn) of eo is 
formed. It is, w'e may see. composed of 
tw'o word.»», tb and am ; yet the latter 
word am has_ all the appearance of a 
present time or a future ; as we may 
sec it in eo/«, legom. and audiawj. 
Then it is evidently to the word i7> wo 
are indebted for this word ibam having 
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ft past sig^nifieation ; and as there is ive^xt. It is easy to perceive that ii'ent 
now no such Latin word, wo are led to is no other than i-enf, the French of 
believe that ib must be a contraction, wind, the i having been dropped. Thus 
and tills at once leads us upon ibi, v.e discover the origin of tho Fnglish 
which means, then, or, at that time, word went ; we see that it is tho same 
IIciicc, ibam is a contraction of t6t am, as vent or wind,'* 

(here being only tho letter i omitted. ** As the French word souvent means. 
Now, as am is evidently a present time, \ihon analysed, all the xvind {ts-oii-vent)^ 
ftiKl the same am we have in English, it it would appear that men in the begin- 
means, ** I existence;” so that when ning of time received also the idea of 
t6t is added to it, both words mean, ‘‘ I frequency from tho winds. But in a 
existence or ‘‘ at that time ; ** country rarely visited by them, this 

and it is in this manner that men, in idea must ha>*e been borrowed from 
the beginning, made a past time. If some otlier natural object. Thus the 
we now turn to the past time of sum J^atin word for often (srrpe) takes, when 
ieram, eras, erat. &c.) wo shall find tliat analysed, this form, is- w-ip-e, which lite- 
the same mi‘lhod lias been iidhered to. rally means, is the b^es Here tlie word 
The am lioro is the am in ibaiu ; and beet is reprcs(‘nted by ip-i-, of which 
now we have to look to the word er by the meaning is bee, bee: but to avoid 
which it is preceded, in order to find the repetition of the second }tee, a pro- 
mts past signiticatioii. This brings us noun, that is e, and whicli moans liib or 
to era, or as it is now written in Latin, being, has been put in its place. When 
<ifra ,* which, like ibi, refers also to a it is rt'marked that this pronoun jniglit 
past time, inraning that epoch. Then as well he is or <*s as wliat it is, it will 
enini, which might as well bo written bo admitted tlmt strpe might as well bit 
xnram, is a contraction of foroam, there written sirpes. I make this remark to 
being, as before, but a single letter show how' slight the difference between 
omitted, (the and the meaning is as apes, the Latin of bee.^, and ape in i>- 
bofore, 1 existence then, or at (hat ape, which means also the bees. Now 
epoch.** the English word often becomes, when 

^ analysed, en-oe-iV, of which the literal 

Certainlv if over tlierc was a man moaninR i.tA. iheu.fhen' ; the pronmm 
who “ cxistenoed ” at an era or e|>ocli, if serving here as in the lust inHlnnee 
or rather who was himself the era, Mr and for the same rca.son, ns a sul stituti* 
Kavanagh ni.iy claim the distinction, for tho second word sheep ,• but this <v 

Wo aj*c informed by the printer might .ns well be cj? or i#. In Latin the 
tliat our space is nearly out, and wc word for sheep is ov is, which must have 
must therefore draw to a cio.se. We first been is ov ; that is. the sheep : but 
cannot better fill up the limits allowed v hen the is fell behind, it became ovis. 
ns, than by selecting a few cxanii)le.s mid it has no other menning than th^ 

of our author’s successful treatment of life (tyo-rie). Thus we perceive 
etymology. It will be seen that in tvinds, bees, and sheep, have, in 

the zoological department of this sub- different countries, given birth to 

joct he is particularly happy. 

" The third person plural, Stoient, is Kavanagh adds in a foot-note 

ft very curious word : it literally means word shccp — 

the great lives — and there is for this a 
-very wise reason. When this word first 
received this name, persons were not 
referred to, but the winds of heaven ; 
and hence the propriety of the name 
great lives or great beings ; and also of 
making this name signify afterwards 
persons or beings gone, ance nothing 
can, to all appearance, be more gone 
than the winds that have passed by. 

When oient taosja tlie great lives, it is to 
be thus analysed: ouiv-it ; or thus, 

HAv-it ; or thus, iv4v~it. * But when 
considered as meaning but a single idea, 
it may be indifferently written went or 


This 1 $ for she-bay ; that is, the female^ 
bay, this animal being so called from iti, 
crying bay. Hence it would appear that 
the word sheep (she-hay) did not in the 
bepmiing apply equally to both genders, 
bin that It was only in the feminine 

^VTienwerecollcclthattheftaiidtheparo 
frequently confoundca, it can bo omiIv 

admitted that, with our great love for 
contraction, sfteep should be used instead 
of sheeb. An analy.sis of tho French 
word for sheep (brtbis) confirms what 
1 have hero stated with regard to this 
Mimars being called after its bleat. 
When analysed, it is Mre.be; of which 
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the literal meaning is, the bray hay / 
that is, the cry hay or the breath bay, 
for tho Avord breath (bray the) is no 
other than the bray \vh’n*h bfcanir* breath 
from the article the falling behind bray. 
And this agfain is confirmed by an ana- 
lysis of tho word hie t, which makes 
or it bay il c. and means, 
the bay it ie ; that is, it is the cry of 
tho sheep.” 

** Mom f* says Mr Kavanagh, ‘^is the 
original of moniftt,** in English, of moMtre 
in French, and tnonstram in Latin. 
Then the literal meaning of these words 
is — moasterj it is to be a mountain ; est 
er literally means * it is the thing,* 
and, of course, these two words first 
preceded moiiy thus, est er mon (it is the 
thing luuuntain.) Monstre is for mon 
estre, this estre being the iufinitive Stre, 
and tlie same as est re (it is the thing.) 
Afonstruiii is more modern in its form 
than either the English word monster, 
or the French word monstre, since it 
has in its composition the pronoun um, 
besides aaIiuI the«o two words have. 
Then tho Latins had 7nonstre or monster 
before they had monstrurn; and they 
must have sai<l urn monstre or um 
monster just os the French say now le 
monstre." 

** The word chien becomes Avhen ana- 
lysed (and tho explanation of the alpha- 
bet Avill show how' this happens) ic iv 
ten ; or, as ien can be reduced to iv, xve 
may say it is equal to ic io iv. No mat- 
ter Avhieli of these two forms we adopt, 
the analysis of chien A>iil be still tho 
same, since both are exjjressive of 
haste. Ic iv ien moans the thing come 
or ffo, or life life. Thus if tve contract 
iv ien to one word, we have so that 
ic vien will mean the come; and this 
Avord is AA’O knoAv expressive of haste, 
since venir, as we have seen in the ac- 
count given of oient, means the wind 
(ir ven). In like manner ic iv iv may 
mean the life life, Avliich Ave knoAv from 
tho repetition of life must imply quick- 
ness. And hence it is that iv iv become 
when contracted, vive, that is, be alive. 
Now when we contract iv ien to vien, if 
we give to tc its primitive meaning, 
which is that of here, we shall, by al- 
lowing that vien in the beginning went 
before ic, have for the meaning of both 
words, come here (vten tc). Hence it 


is we still hear a dog called upon in 
English by /fere/ Urel and in French 
by tho word lei AA’ith the dog’s name 
attached to it. The English AA*ord dog' 
is also, wlien analysed, expressive of 
haste, since it makes id eo ye or id-o-gef 
which implies thing go, or the go, 
go:* 

Wc conclude this brief, and,* we 
fear, imperfect notice of so gi’cat a 
work, by suggesting for the author’s 
consideration, w'hcther, in a revisal of 
his views, he might not bestow some 
attention on one or two other lan- 
guages than English and French. 
His attainments in these seem to b# 
of a superior order, and he seems also 
to have made considerable progress 
in the Latin rudiments. We do 
not hold that Greek is essential, but 
Avc respectfully submit that the ac- 
<|uisition of Ai]glo*Saxon, and some 
other older dialects of Europe, with 
Avliicli English is generally supposed 
to have some connexion, might with 
advantage be attempted. Not that 
we imagine Mr Kavanaghs views 
would thou be changed or improved. 
The etymologist’s eye, “in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” may have intuitive 
perceptions of results such as no 
course of study could attain. But still 
there is a vulgar prejudice to which 
Ave think it prudent to pay sonic defer- 
ence, and w'hich recommends that, 
before writing on a subject, we should 
kiiOAv something about it. 

This, how ever, is a secondary mat- 
ter, wdiicli w^e merely submit in pass- 
ing. As it is, Mr Kavanagh has* 
taken his place as a philologist on 
an elevation w'hich only a few' can 
hope to attain. He may be said to 
have done for language in general 
wbat has hitherto only been attempt- 
ed in the field of Celtic speculation ; 
but it is no light matter to have fol- 
lowed and outstripped in their coin-se 
the illustrious men wlio have excelled 
in that more limited province. Hence- 
forth the name of Morgan Kavanagh 
will be entwined in the same undying 
wreath with those of Lachlan Mac- 
lean and Sir William Betliam. 
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SCnAI^inLKS IN MONMOCTIISIIUIE. 

A ScQCEL TO IIoUSE*HunT1NQ IK W ALES. 


As we sat in the state of iniml 
which has become eharaeteii&tic* of 
the gallant ton — in the laigc 

room at the Angel inn at Aberga- 
Tenny, woiKlering when our pilgrimage 
among tlie hotels would come to aii 
cud — a messenger of joyful tidings 
made his appearance in the person ot 
our fricmlly landlord. lie had just 
reiiienibenHl that a house about three 
miles off wa^ occasiomilly let — he 
though r it was imlet at that moment 
— it wa^ tlu* larger portion of a faimi- 
liousc% originally occupied by the 
’squire, but now in tlic hands of a 
most respectable farmer. We would 
hear no more ; in ten minutes from 
thi'5 conmiuiiication we were careering 
along ill a ouc-horsc ear to Judge for 
onrsehes — our imaginations lilled 
with the same celestial visions that 
blc'^t the sliimberu of the friar, in the 
song— 

All night long of licavon I dream — 
liut that is fat pullets and eloutod 
creaiu “ — 

and before we Iiad conjured up onc- 
half the delights of a Veshlcnce in a 
real farm -Imu'se, we turned in at some 
iron gate?, drove uf» a gravelled ave- 
nue, and .-tooil at the door of a very 
nice, eoniforiable-looKing lionse, that 
ill many .'uhertlseiuerits would pass 
very well for “ a quiet and gentle- 
manly mansion, fit for a family ot the 
first distinction.*’ The rooms were of 
good size— a beautiful law ii before the 
door — a well -filled garden l>chind — 
fields, hedges, trees all round — and 
the river winding through brushwood 
a few' hundred yards in front. It did 
not take long to settle about terms. 
We Tvere installed the very next day; 
and; after our ten days’ wanderings,"it 
was no little satisfaction to find once 
more 

AU that the heart can dream of lieaven 
— a home ! ” 

Trunks were unpacked, books laid on 
the table, and, in spite of the season of 
the year, a roaring fire went rushing up 
the chimney ; and as we look^^d round, 


after caudles were brought in, and the 
novel skies and unaccustomed cartii 
shut, out, w'o could hardly believe we 
had gone through such a succession of 
coaches and cars, boats, busses, and 
fiics — Yorks, Westerns, Beaufoits, 
Angels, Sw ans, Idous, and other beasts 
of hospitable inclinations — but that 
wc had long been completely settled 
in our present quarters, while all 
these conveyances and hotels were- 
the pliiuitasmiita of a dromlful dreara. 

Even in the best furuislnul liouses, 
in Al.adtlin*'! palace it.>elf, ncw-cuiners 
always discover some deficivuicy ; and 
a few things w(Te wanting in this to 
complete oiirfellciry ; — but Fate, w bidi 
had frownevl from every toigii-lmard 
oil us for a lung time, was now de- 
lermiiiiMl to make u}> lor luu' bad 
behaviour, and at that moment pu;. 
into our hands a catalogue of honsc- 
hold goods to Ise sold the very next 
day. u few miles tuf, at Oaklieid 
Lodge. The, one-lu»rse car ivas 
again put iu roipiisiiion, and our 
hostess — tlic kindest of. wnm-m — 
accompanied us to the side, and by 
nodding at intervals to liie aiuiiuneer, 
procund all tlie avticle." required. 

A .sale always a melancholy 
event. A hon-^e looh^ ‘.o mi-'iu'ublc 
witli all its earpels and ehalrs and 
table.s piled in Uf-oless honjis — the 
beds dismantled — and the rooms lilled 
with a staring crowd, handling 
every thing, and passing its vulgar 
judgment upon curtains luul di'apery 
that the proj)rietor perhap:; thought 
finer than those of a (Ireciaii .statue — 
on picr-gla&.ses which liad rcllctted 
Fhajiea of love or beauty— on the po- 
ILh of njahogany that had been .sot iu 
a roar vv ilh w it, — a low, mean, savage- 
hearted crowd, bent on making bar- 
gains, luid caring nothing for the asso- 
ciations that niakccommonest farnitoro 
more valuable than cedar and ebony. 
The auction on this occasion lusted 
nearly a w^eek ; and day after day the 
wJiolc jiopulation of the neighbour- 
hood streamed to it like a fair. It 
was a handsome house, and the ar- 
rangement of the rooms spoke audibly 
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of tjiste and comfort. Selling the 
tilings that agreed together so well, 
to go into separaie situations — the 
library table to one town — the library 
chairs to another— scorned very like 
eelling a family of .slaves to dillercnt 
masters ; bo, after a cursory glance at 
the dwelling, we betook ourselves in 
solitary rumination to the banks of 
the river. And a quiet, steady, calm, 
respectable kind of river tlic Usk is — 
not of the high aristocratic appear- 
ance of the Wye, with wild outbursts 
of youthful petulance .softened imme- 
diately into grace and elegance — but 
a sedate iiidividtial, like a retired citi- 
zen, well to do in tlie world, and glad 
to jog on a.s uninterruptedly us he 
can. The grounds of Oakfield slope 
down to the w’ater — and beautiful 
grounds they are — a line of rich mea- 
tlows, shnded with stately trees, and 
divided into numerous portions by 
invisible wires, stretche.s for several 
miles along tlu’ banks ; and the abrupt 
elevation, bouiuling this level .sweep 
of gra.'"j and stream, allbrds an admir- 
able site for two or three of the ino- 
dorate-Mzed and tasteful villas that 
seem the chavacteriNtics of this vici- 
nity. On pursuing our way through 
field and h*il toward.s the .su>pension 
bridge over t he river, w e saw, emerging 
from a vxjod, a figure that Isaac Wal- 
ton would hav'c adopted imiiUHliately 
for his .son and heir, lie vv as a good- 
looking young man, but .so juscato- 
rially habiliment ed that there wa.'t no 
making out his order or degree from 
his external sojiliistications. Round 
his hat w»*re tvv hied .<]).are lines ; on his 
back, as Taris's quiver hung over his 
shoulder broad, was su^])euded a tibh- 
basket ; an iron blade of a foot or so 
in length formed tlie end of his rod ; 
and, as if lie had been afraid of the 
disciples of the gentle Rebecca, he 
bore aniii.strument something between 
a Highland claymore and a rca])ing- 
hook ; and as wc looked on liLs accou- 
trements, w'c thought we would not 
be a trout in such a neighbourhood on 
any consideration. Escape must bo 
impossible for every thing with fins, 
from a thirty-pound salmon to a min- 
now. As w'c got near him, he handled 
his rod with a skill and dexterity that 
left the young waterman far behind 
in the management of his oars ; and, 
after a whisk or too in the upper air, 
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he depo.sited the hook and line, not 
on the rii>ple in the middle of the Usk, 
but on the bough of an elm -tree. 

“ Here’s a mess ! ” lie said, with* a 
half-dcs])airing, half-angry look at 
the entanglement. He pulled, and it 
seemed firmer at every lug. Wc ap- 
proachcil to render wdiaL aid wc could» 

“ Here’s a mess ! ” again he said. 

“ You can scarcely call it a kettle 
of fish,’’ w’as our symiiathizing reply; 
and ]>y the aid of crooked sticks to 
hold the bough with, and the warlike 
w'capon, which cut off some of the 
branch(‘8, the hook was regained, the 
fly found uninjured, and wdth mutual 
good wishes wc each took off hia 
several w’ay. 

There seems a good deal of ama- 
teur llshiiig in this country. In the 
course of our walk to tlic bridge, we 
saw' three or four individuals flogging 
the water with great energy, who had 
evidently been fitted out in Rond 
Street, or who were perhaps taking 
out the value of the dresses in which 
they had enacted piscatorsat the fancy 
ball; but their success, we are sorry la 
.'«ay% w ab in no degree proportioned ta 
tlu* cuiupletiuioss tif their i)rei)arations; 
and we Mi^pect that jieople with less 
adornments, and a much more scanty 
apparatus of flio* and fi'<li-baskets, ara 
tlu* real discoverers of the treasures 
o1 the deep in the sliape of trout and 
sowin. Tills latter fish, the sewin, 
we may add in passing, is a Inxuiy 
of which the Usk ha.g great reason to 
boa.<t ; for it is bettor than any thing 
WC remember of the salmon kind, ex- 
cept the inimitable grilses at Stirling. 

On returning from the sale, with 
the carriage loaded Avith onrpunliases, 
w'c dis]>osed <mr nevy acquisitions in 
the ditlereiit rooms, and laid ourselves 
out for a few weeks’ cnjopueiit of the 
blest retu'cinent — friend to life’s de- 
cline — which W’C had struggled so bard 
to gain, and Avbich iiow^ looked so 
satisfying in eveiy l^oint. 

There is nothing to be compared, 
for comfort and beauty, to a daiiy- 
farm. Arable lands are detestable; 
and the Avindows of the house gene- 
rally look into a horrible yai'd, whero 
the present agonies of the nose are 
made tolerable only by the hope of 
the rich crop to come. Here ouf 
windows looked upon a sloping grecit 
field, bounded from the road by a good 
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thick hedge, at the distance of seventy 
or eighty yards. Beyond the road 
stretched fine luxuriant meadows, 
eJeh bordered with its fence of noble 
elms, dow’n to the river ; so that wc 
had nothing to do but cross the road, 
and wander among lields and hedge- 
rows, miles and miles, either cast or 
west— always within hearing of the 
gentle voice of the Usk, and often in 
sight of the long, still reaches of the 
river, tliat looked like boautiful lakes, 
fringed to the water side with willows 
and flowering shrubs. Seventeen or 
eighteen cows were our fellow -lodgers 
at the farm ; and no sight is more 
fascinating, especially if you arc fond 
of warm milk, than the long majestic 
march, and musical invocations, of the 
milky mothers, as they come home at 
evening from the pastures. Before 
three days were over, the names of 
all the cows wore lioiischold words 
among the young ones ; their very 
voices were distinguished ; and it was 
decided that the flower of the floCk, 
as to beauty, was GloVter, though 
some of us stoutly maintained that 
the whiteness of Handsome entitled 
her to the prize. Then there were 
about thirty sheep; but with them 
(in spite of frequent intercourse) wc 
could only make out a general ac- 
quaintance — for we disbelie\ e altoge- 
ther in tlie possibility of disthiguishiug 
one of the flock from the others. It 
must be the easiest thing in the world 
for a sheep to establish an alWi; and 
wc are rather suiqjrised that the im- 
possibility of detection does not 
encourage some of the bolder of the 
woolly-sided heroes to some desperate 
outrage. There could be no identify- 
ing the culprit. But we saw no 
instance of spirit among them, except 
a wicked attempt on the part of a 
young lamb to overthrow authorities 
and powers ; and we are sony to say 
it was successful. Our friend the far- 
mer discovered the presence of some 
insects in the wool, or rather in the 
body, of one of the yearlings. He 
proceeded, attended by ns all, to ex- 
tiipate this fatal enemy with his 
shears ; and, having seized the sufferer, 
put its head between his knees, and 
proceeded to lay bare the hiding-place 
of the devouring grub. By some un- 
lucky chance, the lamb got its head 
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loose, pushed forward with two or 
three tremeudous jumps, and the oper- 
ator was thrown on his back, his feet 
iu the air, and the sluuirs held help- 
lessly up in his discomlitcd hands. It 
created great consternation among 
the sjiectators ; and the two younger 
children, after looking on in speech- 
less amazement, thought, probably, 
that the a.«sailant was a tiger in 
disguise, and sought safety igiiomi- 
iiiously in flight. The patient — 
the lamb, we mean— was again sub- 
mitted to the shears, the grub ex- 
tirpated, and the cure, mc believe, 
cftected. 'riic muscular jmwtT of a 
sheep is tremendous ; and, if it were 
to get its head between the ankles of 
the brazen Achilles, d«>\\n would fall 
the glor^' of Hyde Park. It is lucky 
they have not found out the secret of 
their strength, as they miglit lake 
such a dangerous attitude as material- 
ly to raise the price of mutton — a 
consummation by no moans to be 
wished. 

In addition to the cows and sheep, 
and innuinerablc muhitudos of thick- 
ens and turkeys, the farm boiiste<l a 
goodly array of horses. 'I’hcse would 
have made a poor figure at New- 
market, as they w'cre lio kin to 
(iodolphin or Eclipse — but in plough 
or harrow they looked n'.-^pcctable. 
There was an old mare, and her 
daughter, and her daughter’s daugh- 
ter — (Irauuie, and i'olly, and Hose 
by name. U'hcrc were also another 
marc and her foal ; but our aecjiiaint- 
ance was confined to the three gener- 
ations — or rather to the two — for 
Grannie was old and stiqiid ; and as 
the farmer sported a line old-fabhioned 
Strong rough gig, w'c occasionally 
pressed X’olly into the servieo, ]>ut 
two or three children on footstools in 
the front, brandished a whip that had 
done duty at the plough, and trotted 
off with the easy dignity of four miles 
an hour, and lionized the whole 
neighbourhood. Amidst bumps, and 
thumps, and bursts of laughter at the 
unwieldy turn-out, the excursion was 
pleasanter than if made in a chariot 
and four. 

One day we started off to visit 
Kagland Castle ; the distance was 
five or six miles, the day beautiful, 
the mare iu splendid order, and the 
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%vhip ornamented i^iih a new lasb. 
Disregarding the whiunyings and 
noighiiigs with wdiicli the family re- 
ceived our steed as wc passed the 
held where they were all assembled 
to see us at the gate, from Orannio 
down to the foal, wc a))p]led tlie 
thong vigorously, and chirruiied, and 
whistled, and cried “Gee!” and 
“ Hither !” and got fairly into a trot ; 
and an easy thing it is to maintain 
the pace after you have once got into 
it—iii fact, you find some ditiiciilty 
in getting into a slower rate ; and if 
by any eliancc wc pulled up altogether 
to sec a view, l*ully, who was no 
judge of the i)icturesquc, was very 
apt to turn round and run away 
Lome — if the word “ rim away” can 
])e applied to a very determined 
walk, \\ith no regard whatever to 
bit and reiti. A struggle of this 
.sort as very apt to occur at Llan- 
saintfraed Lodge, meaning, wc are 
told, in the original, the Church 
of St Jiridget—and a pretty church 
it is. It is in a i)ark of moderate 
size, crowning a gentle elevation; a 
carriage* dri\e loads to it, nicely gra- 
\elled, for it is the approach to Llan- 
saintfraed Ilonse. I'he ehureh, when 
wo saw it, 'vva^all festooned over the 
porch and a portion of tlie walls, with 
iKiiieysiKkle in full show ; roses and 
oth<*r llowers w’ere j»Ianted all round, 
and a fine solid stone cross threw its 
beautiful .''hadow over the graves. 
The cliiircli is very small and very 
old, and owes a part of its good con- 
dition to the good fortune of having 
had the late Bishop of Llandatf for a 
paiishioner. Soihon years ago he 
occupied Llansaintfraed House, and 
rescued the parish from the disgrace 
of a ruinous and neglected church. 
It is only to be wished that every 
parish had its manor occupied so 
well--for a district with churclics so 
shamefully fallen into disrepair we 
never saw. In all the churchyards, 
for instance, the piety of our fore- 
fathers had raised a cross ; and it 
surely docs not argue a man to be a 
Pnseyite, if he thinks highly of such 
an emblem in such a place; and in 
every instance, except this one of 
Llansaintfraed, the hand of the spoiler 
hath been upon it. The cross, in 
every instance, is broken, and only a 
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portion of the broken pillar remain- 
ing. If the archdeacon disapproves 
of the cross, let it be removed a|M- 
gether ; but if not, let it be repaiiW,. 
and not left to affront the jiarishioncrs 
with the daily spectacle of the rate- 
payers’ meanness and the clergyman’s 
neglect. So, liaviug man.nged to get 
Tolly’s head round again— for she 
had availed herself of our pause to 
whisk homeward — we proceed on our 
w’ay to Ixngland. Welsh i>vecisians, 
we perceive, call it Rhagdau — and 
probably attach a nobler meaning to 
the name than can be forced out of 
the Saxon Rag and Land ; but as 
novelists and historians have agreed 
in calling it Ragland, w'c shall keep 
to the old spelling in spite of sennachie 
and baril. A sliort way beyond Llan- 
saintfracd is the handsomo gate and 
beautiful park of Clytba; the gato 
surmounted by a magnificent and 
highly oniamentcd Gothic arch, and 
the mansion -house pure Grecian — an 
allegory, perhaps, of the gi-adiial civi- 
lization of mankind, or the process 
by which chivalrous knights are 
turned into Christian gentlemen. The 
house is modern, and even the arch 
witlioiit much prcten.‘'ion to antiquity; 
but the family stretching far back into 
the gloom of ages, and lineal ances- 
tors of the antediluvian pjitriarch.s. 
Since the Deluge, however, they liave 
restricted themselves to this part of 
Monmouthshire; and judging from the 
number of Joneses — which is the 
great name in the neigliboiirhood — 
there seems no great chance of the 
genealogical tree being in w'ant of 
branches. There is nothing so strange 
in a new vicinity as the diiicrent 
weight attaclicd to family iianies. 
Wo have known districts where the 
word Smith itself, even without the 
fictitious dignity of y in the middle 
and € at the end, was pronounced 
with great veneration. Jones— else- 
where sacred to the comic muse— is 
of as potent syllable — ui^luckily it has 
only one — along the banks of the 
Hsk, as Scott or Douglas on the Nith 
and YaiTOW. And such is the effect 
of territorial or moral association, that 
we shall willingly withdraw an objec- 
tion wc made to a line in the tragedy 

of our late friend J S , wiiero 

some one, speaking of the patriot 
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Pym— to eye and car tbc most pith- 
less and contcinpiible of coguomena — 
S||^, 

" There is a sound- of thunder in the 
name.’’ 

■VVe have no doubt there n as a very 
distinct peal of heaven's dread artil- 
lery iu the ear of that bit ter- hearted 
Roundhead every time lie heard the 
magic word — ^l*yui. 

The family highest iu mere antiqui- 
ty in Momiiouthshire, >\o arc told, re- 
joices in the curious-looking name of 
Progers. From them are descended the 
noble Beauforts, and even tbe.loneses 
of Ciytlia. For huudreds of years, the 
Progers ('3 had kept going down- hill ; 
estate after estate had disap])eared ; 
farm after farm took to ilight ; till, 
thirty or forty years ago, the Idood 
of the Pi*ogei*ses tlowed in the ^^•iIls 
of a poor gentleman \Niili about two 
hundred a-yeav, a houhc lu very bail 
repair, and family pritl<‘ that seemed 
to nourish in proportion as eaery 
thing else decayed. .Some tonrisl, ill 
the course of his reseavelu's, eiieoiiu- 
tercd this Motiniouthshire Mariiib sit- 
ting among the ruins of his funner 
state. T'he tourist was of a genealogi- 
cal turn of mind, and tlic Desdichado 
poured fortli his hoarded boasts in 
his sympathizing ear. **()ut of this 
Louse,” he saiti, pointing meciiainViilly 
to the tottering walls of his family 
mansion, but nictaphoricaily alluding 
to tlie House of ProgiM’s, ‘‘came the 
Joneses of Clytha and Llanerth—out 
of this house came the noble Siuner- 
sets, now Dukes of Beaufort and 
so he went on, relating all the great 
and powerful names that had owed 
their origin to his house. 'J’he tourist 
seems also to have luid some know- 
ledge of architecture, tor hi.s answer 
to the catalogue was— “ Well, sir, it’s 
my advice to you to come out of tliis 
house yourself as quickly as you can, 
or it will be down upon you some of 
these days to a certainty.” 

On passing Clytlia, wo enter into a 
territory which might more justly bo 
called Somersetshire tlian the c-oiinty 
1)11 the other side of tbc clianiiel. The 
Bakes of Beaufort seem paramount 
wherever you go ; and in every town, 
and even in all the villages, there is 
aqre to be a house of entertainment 


with tlic royal portcliUis on the sign- 
post, and the name of the Beaufort 
Arms. The domains of the family 
must be larger than half a dozen 
foreign principalities; and, from all 
we heard, tlic conduct of the present 
noble Somerset is worthy of his high 
position— liberal, kind-hearted, niag- 
iiiliceiit. One thing very pleasant to 
see was the little gai'deu-gronnd taken 
from the road, and attached to nico 
clean ciittagos, almost all the way. 
Little portions, about thirty iect in 
depth, and considerable length, formed 
the wealth and ornament of the way- 
side dwellings. They >vere all well 
filled wUli apple and otliej* fruit-trees, 
and stocked vith useful \egetal)les. 
If this is the ]ilau of encUtsing com- 
mons, wc wish we were in rarlianient 
to give I^ord Worsley our slid ; for a 
few perches, widl liedged and carefully 
ke]>t, are worth all the rights of |)a.s- 
ture, whether of cows, pi'cse, or don- 
keys that £*\cr the p^Ku- p<»^se*,'«od. 
Inside of this fringe of ni.siic, indepen- 
ilench^s, snug farm-houses rose up in 
all directions; but, with a per\erse- 
ness Nvhicli seems characteristic ol tlio 
whole county, andn(*t limiteil to ibrm- 
houses, or e\en semi-genlcel villas, 
no sooner doei a inati fix on a nice 
sUnariun — a rising kmdl Invade a 
river— a gentle slope— or beautiful 
level green— no sooner does he. rear a 
modest, or ]>erhap.s an ornamental, 
niaiKsion on the site, than his next 
c.are is to plant as thick round it aa 
the trees will stand. Kim?, pojdars, 
oaks, and larche.*!, in a few years 
block up the view; and aiilulus, 
rododimdroiis, xind enormous I’ortugal 
laurels, .stand as an inipeiietrablo 
screen before e,very window' ; so that 
a house, which by its arcliitecturo 
ought to be an oniaiueut to the neigh- 
bourhood, and should command noblo 
hills and rich valleys, might as well be 
a wigwam in an Indian forest. There 
soem.s a greater tendency to liicuma- 
tjsm than romance among the inhabi- 
tants ; and, by tlie by, w'e oltservod 
on all tlie walls ^Velsh placards of 
Farr s pills. But in spite of the large 
lettei-s, and the popnlonsuesa of the 
towns and villages where they were 
posted up, we did not see a single 
individual reading the annoxiicemcnte^ 
Queiy, can the Welsh peasantry read. 
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Welsh? or is their book-learning 
limited to English, and their native 
tongue left to its oral freedom, un- 
trammei^d with A, 11, C V In addi- 
tion to the usual fence of impenetrable 
trees and shruhs, we noticed one 
pretty little dwelling, newly built, a 
mile or two from tlie village of Rag- 
land, tastefully ornamented with an 
immense heap of compost, which 
nearly barricaded the drawing-room 
window. The inliabitaiit must have 
been ,1 prodigious agriculturist ; and 
probably preferred the useful, but 
unromaiitic heap, to any other object 
in tl»e ^ ii‘w. We gave it the name of 
Guano Hall. 

Hut where, all this wliile, is Rag- 
land Castle, and vhen will the old 
mare jiggle joggle to the end of our 
course V All eyes were kept in con- 
stant motion to eateh a glimpse of the 
touers and i)inuacles, of which we 
ff‘U sure we were now within a mile. 
TVcm's, tr(‘es, aJid infilling but trees, 
With someliiiks a glimpse of blue hills 
far otV, and ureaths of smoke from 
cottage*? or farms rising above the 
wilderness of leaves. At last, on a 
little elevation on tin* left hand, rising 
solemnly into the silent air, ^^e caught 
sight (ft the old ruin, with great poii- 
d(M*ous walls, ooveied A\itli ivy, and 
the sky seen through the Offeii arches 
of its immense windows. A boiiutifnl 
mass of building, witli such rents and 
f^'?sure.•^ in it, that you wondered whe- 
ther it wa.s ever entire ; and the walls 
so thick and massive that you won- 
d(^rod again how it e^er fell into de- 
cay. ^Ve hobbled into the village, 
keeping the castli* in view the w'hole 
time, got good (piarters for the mare 
at tlic lirst lu»st(‘l no encountered, 
and procei'ded u]) a country lane to 
spend an hour or two among the ruins. 
The. eiitraiK’C is very thio, and might 
give rise to grand liistorie emotiouB 
in iX'Oplc fond of tiie feudal and sub- 
lime ; but in our instance such a train 
of thouj^dit would have been impossi- 
ble, for just inside of the majestic por- 
tal sat «in old harper thrumiiiing away 
at the pathetic melody of Jenny Jones. 
He might as well have playx^d Jim 
Crow at once, for romance was pnt to 
flight, and we speedily got as far as 
wc could from the descendant of Ta- 
lessin. The Duke of Beaufort has 


fitted up the ruins in a way that would 
have gratified the heart of JVIrs Rad- 
cliflc. Winding stairs lead, in the 
thickness of the walls, from tower to 
tower, and the dim corridors and diz- 
zying bartizans are made safe to the 
most timid of Cockneys liy stout >vood- 
en banisters, that enable you to stand 
as securely on a crumbling battlement 
as on the top of Salisbury plain. Wc 
saw the courts and quacb'angles, ad- 
mired the splendid window s, and only 
wond(*red at the lowness of the ceil- 
ings of some of the principal rooms, 
as from floor to floor cxjuld not hav(5 
been more than seven feet and a half. 
There were fountain courts without a 
fountain ; and chapel-yards with no 
chapel ; why sliould w e speak of 
kitchens, conjuring up visions of roast- 
ed oxen, and butteries suggestive of 
liogshcads of home-brewed ale, when 
fire-placos are now choked up, and 
nothing is left of the buttery but a 
pile of broken stones? At first, on 
going in, w*e dilated on the grand 
things wc should do iu tlio way of 
restoration if we were the lord of the 
castle. First, w'c would fit it up ex- 
actly as it w as in the brave days of 
old : we should have new floors put 
in tlicaudieucc-cLamber; a roof on the* 
gi'eat diiiing-haJi ; a .stately dais at 
the iii)per end, and get it from the 
hands of liigin — the identical eastb 
of the days of Elizabeth. Hut, on 
closer inspection, >\e eaine to the eon- 
chision tlmt the natural condition of 
such buildings is that of interesting 
remains. I'he rooms are low, tho 
pa.'^sages are dark, the bed-rooms dog- 
kennels, the stairs ladders, tlio court- 
yards damp, the windoAvs all turned 
the wrong way, and, in short, the 
sixteenth century an excellent trim- 
mer of popes aiul con^iucrov of arma- 
das, but a very bad architect. 

In one of the court-yards was a 
flock of sheep nibbling at the. gi'ass 
that had been trodden by the great 
marquis, as be walked down .after his 
noble defence, to deliver his swoffd to 
the Parliamentariau Fairfiix. Has 
Cattennole or Charles Landseer 
never thought of the brave old cava- 
lier, at the age of eighty-five, sur- 
rendering his ancestral home, -^sur- 
rounded by bis sorrowing gaiiison, 
and bearing himself with the true dig* 
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nity of a heroic noble? Let them 
think of this, and send us a proof 
print. 

Leader of the sheep was the most 
beautiful ram that ever was seen 
since Aries was made a star. All 
our common-place muttons at home 
sank into insignificance at once. The 
children patted it, and fed it, and 
kissed it, — and to all their endear- 
ments it answered in the most be- 
witching manner. It followed them 
like a dog, and rubbed its head 
against them, and it was soon very 
evident that the greatest beauty of 
Haglaud Castle, in certain eyes, was 
thickly cased in wool. The ancient 
gardener told us it had oiicc taken 
sucli a fancy to one of the visitors, 
that it had followed her up a hundred 
and sixty steps to the very toi> of the 
signal tower, — and the old lady was so 
pleased with it, she wished to take it 
home with her, though she lived two 
or three hundred miles otF. And c(!r- 
tainly if ever a pet of such a size wiis 
allowable, it must have been the 
gentle ei'eaturo before us. Hut all 
3iiiigs arc deceitful— gentle-looking 
rams among the uuuiber. — for on the 
discontinuance of our gifts, he waxed 
all of a sudden very wroth, and 
favoured the youngest of the party 
with a butt, that made her not know 
whether she was on her head or her 
heels — which is an extraordinary 
specimen of ignorance, for she -was 
exactly half-way between both. So, 
converting our' admiration of the 
golden lleece into a kick, we raised 
the astonished victim of his auger, 
and after a delightful stroll got into 
our gig again, and in due time ui-rived 
at our comfortable home. 

We have head of people being a 
month at Cairo, and never going to 
see the Pyramids, — a circumstance 
ivhidi does not give a very lofty 
idea of their activity. Wc deter- 
mined to show those stay-at-homes a 
good example, and not remain a 
week in , Monmouthshire without 
visiting the Wye. Again the old gig 
was put in requisition; but on this 
occasion we succeeded in borrowing a 
horse of a neighbouring farmer, that 
trotted merrily up and down hill at a 
reasonable pace; and away we started 
on one of the few warm days of this 
hyperborean summer, on our way to 


the town of Monmouth. Great is the 
enjoyment of passing through a beau- 
tiful country ou a fine clear day in 
June. There was no dust— ^lie sun 
was not too hot— the hedges were in 
full leaf, and no dra>\back to our 
felicity cxcei)t a {>rcteruatural dread 
of stone licaps by the roadside, 
on the part of our steed, which 
kept us oil the alert to try and pull 
ill the proper direction the mouient he 
.shied to the side. All other objects 
in nature or art it passed with the 
equanimity of a sago ; tilted waggons 
with the wind flapping their canvass 
coverings with a sound and motion 
that would justify a little tremor in 
the heart of Bucephalus — stage- 
coaches, loailed with men and lug- 
gage, ru&hing down -hill at lifteeri 
miles an hour, and apparently deter- 
mined to force their way over our 
very heads. Against all those it 
showed the most uuHinching courage; 
but if it came to a heap of stones, 
large or small, broken or entire, it lost 
Us presence of mind in a moment, 
and would have jumped for safety 
into tlio ditch at the other side of the 
road, if not restrained by a pull at the 
rein, and a good cut of the ivhip 
scientifically applied. Even the milc- 
.stoiio was an object of givat alarm ; 
and as there were twelve them ou 
the way, and the cowardly creature 
never by any chance misled seeing 
them, iiowevcr dec)i they were sunk 
ill heilgcs, or buried in grassy lianks, 
we never required to distinguish the 
figures on the stone.s, but calculated the 
progress we made by the number of 
starts and struggles. After a dozen 
of these debates, which created great 
amusement among the juveniles of the 
party, we arrived at the clean delight- 
ful town of Monmouth — and here let 
us make amends for the disparaging 
mention of this place in our former 
narrative of House-Hunting in Wales. 
The weather on that occasion was very 
bad, and the inn we lunched at a very 
poor and uncomfortable one. When 
a person’s principal acquaintance with 
a town consists in his experience of its 
wet streets and tough beef- steaks, it 
is no wonder that his impressions are 
not of the most agreeable kind. On 
the present occasion we drove to the 
Beaufort Arms, and, in imitation of 
the Marquis of Exeter, ** wo polled 
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at the bell with a lor(jly air.” TIic 
liostler and his curates rushed zeal- 
ously from the further end of the yard, 
and received ns with astonishing com- 
mand of face— not a grin was visible, 
even the waiters stood wdth decorous 
solemnity, while child after child was 
liftc'd down, and all out, of one gig. 
They ratlier looked on with the pleas- 
ed exjwession we have seen on the 
coiintennnccs of .a rund .'indiencc when 
Mr Ingill)y,or other JngghT, produced, 
out of some iinacconutably prolific 
hat, a stewing-pan, a salt-cellar, a 
con])le of eggs, a brood of chicken'^, 
and finally the maternal hen. We 
ordered a cold dinner to be put into 
i)asket'^, with a moderate aecompani- 
mont of bottles and glasses — enquired 
if a boat was to be had to take ns np the 
Wye — were recommended to a certain 
barge-master of the name of Williams ; 
and. in n very short space of time, were 
safely stowed in a beautiful clipper, 
thirty feet long, w ith only nine inches 
draught of water, with a gorgeous 
morning over our heads, luxurious 
cushions on the s<'ats, a tug, in the 
shape of a most strong, active fellow, 
pulling us by the towing-path, and, 
seated at the helm, tlie most civil, the 
most polite, the mo^t communicative, 
and the most talkative man that it 
ever was our fortune to mei't. He 
iniit(*(l in his own per.*;on a vast mul- 
tiplicity of tradt*s and ollices. lie 
was innkeeper, boat-builder, boat- 
ow'iier, i)ilot, turner, liristol- trader, 
wood-merchant, coracle- maker, fish- 
erman, historian, and, above all, a 
w'arrior of the most tremendous cour- 
age. Ill all of these capacities he 
had no rival ; and as it was his owm 
boat, Ids native town, his own river, 
and we were merely his passengers, 
ho had it all his own tvay. He stood 
lip in the excitement of his discourse, 
and talked without a moment’s inter- 
mission — sometimes to ns — sometimes 
to a little boy he had brought on 
board to look after the baskets — 
sometimes to the man on the towing- 
path— and sonbJtimcs to himself; but 
at all times there fell thick and fast 
about our ears the w’ords of Thomas 
Williams ; and of all his words, Tho- 
mas Williams wtls the hero. As 
people get used to the noise of a 
w'aterfall, at last we stood the perpe- 
tual sound without any inconvenience, 
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and carried on qiuct conversation, or 
sank into silent admiration, as we 
floated past the bold cliffs, or soft- 
wooded shores, of the sylvan Wye. 

For the first mile or tw'o from 
Monmouth, the hermit of the woods 
is nothing to boast of. The banks 
arc low ; the water sluggish ; and the 
scenery common-place. The beauties 
begin at a bend of the river, where 
Mr Bhikemore has built a large and 
comfortable -lookinghousc. Onaliigh, * 
conical hill above tlic mansion, there 
stands a lofty pzebo of open iron- 
work, commanding*a view of we don’t 
remember how* many counties; but 
before oiir cicerone Imd got half-waj' 
into an account of each of them, with 
their capital towns, the names of the 
lireseut mayors, and the noble fami- 
lies he had supplied with cricket-bats, 
w'e had passed far away among the 
noble scenery of the oak district ; and 
onr friend launched into a description 
of oak plantations in general — the 
value of oaks per acre — the snm paid 
to Lord G(*orgc for his estate, which 
was bought by government fourteen 
year.s ag(>, the last time the duke was 
in power — 

“ What ditkc ? ’’ 

An unlucky question, for it led into 
a disquisition on all dukes, ancient 
and modem, and an encomium on the 
late Duke of Beaufort, as the best 
.soldier that England had ever pro- 
duced. “lie was a true soldier’s 
friend, and flogged every soul that 
came on parade-ground with a dirty 
shirt. I don't think there was ever 
seen such a militia regiment — there 
w'as a sight more flogging in it than 
the reg’Iar.s — so it was fptitc a comfort 
to some fellers that didn’t like it, to 
go into the line. 1 "was in it myself ; 
but 1 liked the duke, though he w'oukl 
have flogged me as soon as look at 
me. And such dinners he gave ns 
when our time was over — it was 
dreadful— six of our corporals died of 
drinking in one month. He w’as cer- 
tainly the greatest oflicer ever / see. 

I W’as threatened myself with a thing 
they call delirium treynens^ for he dined 
ns in tents for a fortnight at a time. 
It’s a pity the French never landed ; 
wc would have licked them like sacks. 

I hates a Frenchman, and hope to 
have a fling at ’em yet.” 

In the mean time wc had glided 
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further and further into the leafy re- 
cesses of the river. Such banks arc 
nowhere else to be seen — hi"]! per- 
pendicular Clifts, broken off in all man- 
ner of fantastic shapes ; sometimes a 
great rock standing up bare, smooth, 
and majestic, like a vast tower of 
some gigantic cathedral ; sometimes a 
solitary column, higher and more 
massive than any of an architects 
designing, with its caj)ital ornamented 
• with self-sown shrubs, and its base 
washed by the ri|)pliiig water. Each 
of those called forth an aniTtloto from 
oiir guide, j»]iilo^]ihoi% and friend — 
one was “ the scene of the gr<*at light 
between Characterus and the Jlomaus, 
The Komans licked 'em; for them 
Welsh was never no great shakes. 
I could lick any three ancient Ilritons 
I over saw myself — and they knows 
it. And, as to (’haracterus, iie could 
]>c no great general, or he never would 
have fought on that side of the water- 
lie should have come across to the 
otiicr side, and he would have licked 
them Romans to a certainty." 

We thought it was a }>ity ^fr Wil- 
liams, who, iii spite of his contempt 
for the ancient lirltons, was as true a 
Welshman as ever ate Ids leek, had 
not been of the council of war of (’a- 
ractaciis — for it irns tlie scene <»f his 
great struggle we were pa*^^!!!". The 
ground still bears tlie name of Slaugh- 
ter Field, and wiis a lit altar on which 
to offer the last victims to national 
freedom. The scenery all round it 
is of the noblest character — rock and 
wood, and tlie mountain chain that 
they hoped had shut (»ui th(> iiivathu*. 
The river bcnd.s round it. and enables 
you to keep for a long time in view' 
the, plain where tlic battle was fougiit, 
and the rude remains of what is con- 
sidered to have been the Homan en- 
campment. After an hour or two 
delightfully spent in gliding umler 
enormous cliffs, and winding among 
woods of all hues and sizes, hanging 
over the precipice, and -waving their 
branches almost down to the water’s 
edge, we arrived at our point of des- 
tination, a high rock called Simon’s 
Yatt, which our agreeable companion 
described as the finest thing in the 
world. On bringing to at the landing- 
place, we found we had nearly a mile 
to walk up a steep road, newly escarp- 
ed on the side of the hill ; and setting 
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ourselves manfully to the eftbrt, we 
began our march — Williams insisted 
on being the useful member of the 
party, lie offered, in the plenitude 
of liis strength, to carry the shawls, 
to can’y a couple of <*.hildren, to cany 
ourselves ; he thought nothing of 
weiglits ; lie was used to liard labour ; 
he rather liked some difticult thing to 
do; xind finally, nearly broke down 
under the burden of one of the pro- 
vision baskets ; stoi>ping c vciy now- 
and then to rest, and evidently over- 
t.isked. ' The day was very hot— the 
soil was a rel ironstone — there was 
no sliclter from the ]>er\'ading sun — 
and the ascent was on an iiiclinaliou 
of at least one fool in six ; at last, 
however, urged on by a desire to en- 
joy the ]irosp«‘ct — and the iuueh- and 
aNo with a malicious intention, '^har- 
cd by the w hole i>arty, to w alk our 
etmipunion to death, we surmounted 
all liitticnlties, wouiul round a rocky 
cinincnee at the toj>, and suddenly 
found ourselves on a beautifully wood- 
ed platform, v<ix or sevt'U hnnilivd 
feet above the river, ami in the en- 
joyment of tlie most surprising view 
w'c ever saAv. Tlie river AVye takes 
a sharp turn round the foot I'f Ufis 
enormous pnjection. not only w iniliug 
round the extremity, luit actually 
fioAving down on one sid<‘ exactly as 
it ilowed up on. the other, leaving 
SiniunV Yatt as a sort of wedge in- 
serted in ilS(our';e, .and ])resents the 
cxtraonlinarj’ effect of tlie same river 
at tlie same moment running hoi h north 
andsoiith. The summit of Simon ’sYatt 
is not above fifty feet Avitle, and the 
descent on one side is perpend ieiilaj*, 
sliOAving till* riA cr directly under your 
feet, and on the oilier is nearly preci- 
pitous, leaving only room, ]»etAvecn its 
base and the river, for a most i>ictu- 
resqiic assemblage of cottag<‘s called 
the New- Weir village. Directly in 
front is the rich level champaign, con- 
taining the tow'll of Ross at a consi- 
derable distaiic.e, Goodrich Frioiy, 
and many other residences, from the 
feudal Castle to the undated Grange. 
On the liorizon-line 5’'OU recognise Led- 
bury, the Malvern hills, and the whole 
outline of the Black mountains. On the 
right, where the river careers along in 
its backward course, you see the inter- 
minable foliage of the forest of Dean, 
and the rich valleys of Glo’stershire. 
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A very handsome house, nhout a mile 
down the river, attracted our atten- 
tion. “ It’s a regMar good billet/’ said 
Mr Williams, breaking off from some 
other piece of information with which 
he was regaling the idle wind, for 
by this time we had acquired a power 
of not hearing a w'ord he said ; “ and 
it’s a great shame, the gent as owns it 
never lives in it. lie is a very great 
man in foreign parts ; and the Tope is 
his nnelo. So,- in course, ho always 
lives in Franco to be wear li.is great 
relations.” No cross-exaniiiiatioii 
could shake his statement of this 
genealogical curiosity ; so we looked 
with increased interest on the mansion 
of the Poj^c’s iieplicw, whose principal 
merit by the by, in Mr Williams's 
€\vca, was, that he had once furnished 
him with a coracle. After gratifying 
our eyes for a long lime with tlie sur- 
]>nsing ]>rospect, we found a nice 
sliady sj)Ot in a ]>lantatioii at a little 
distance ; spn*ad shawls and cloaks 
upon the gra^s, and were soon engaged 
ill the mysteries of c(»ld meat, hard- 
boiled eggs, an excellent salad, and 
, Guinness’s j)ori<*r — uot t() mention a 
beautiful goostOKUTv tart, and sj>ark- 
liiig ging(‘r-becr. Some feasts have 
lM‘en more splendid, and some perhaps 
more seasoned Mith ckxpieiieo and 
wisdom — but, as the Viear of Wake- 
field says of the united party of tlie 
rrimro>es and the Flamboroughs, 
“ If there was not much wit among 
the company, there was a gn-at deal 
of laughter, and that did just as well." 
So we laughed a good hour among 
the shady w^alks at Simon’s Yatt — 
managed for five whole minutes to 
stop our companion’s conversation, 
by filling his mouth with beef and 
porter, distributed the fragments 
among a hungry and admiring popu- 
lation of young coal-lieavers who 
looked on— Uko a group starting out 
of Murillo’s pictures — and with empty 
baskets and joj'ous hearts, set off on 
our homeward way. We glided at 
our own sweet will down the river, 
exchanged the bark for our plethoric 
gig, and in due course of time, after 
twelve starts at the twelve milestones, 
arrived in safety at oiir home. 

By this time there were no symp- 
toms left of deficient health and 
strength — the invalid would have 
done for an honorary member of the 
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clnb of fat people recorded in the 
Sp^tator ; and w'e looked with dis- 
dain on tlie level territory on the 
banks of the Usk, and longed for hills 
to climb, and w'alls to get over, and 
rocks to overcome, like knights-errant 
in search of adventures. Xo walk 
w as too great for us. We thought of 
challenging Captain Barclay to a 
match against time, or of travelling 
through England as the Pedestrian 
AVonU(‘rs. Walker, the twopenny 
postman, would have had no chance 
against us. So, merely by way of 
practice, we started off one day, with 
straw-hats and short summer frocks, 
and eveiy other accompaniment of a 
professed i)edestriaii’s tuni-oiit, and 
away we w'ent on a pilgrimage to the 
churchyard of IJanvair Kilgidcn. 
Througli rich fields of grass wc saun- 
tered— over stiles w'e leapt — through 
hedges wc dashed — and orcasionully 
became jn-osaic enough to w^alk on 
for half a mile, or so in a country 
lane, but generally wc prefeiTed tres- 
passing through a corn-field, and 
losing our way in searching for a 
short <Mit acros.s a plantation ; and at 
last, after many hairbreadth ’scapes 
— after being terrified by the bellow- 
ing of a bull, which turned out to be 
a sentimental cow giving veut to her 
agita(e<l feelings in wiyit somebody 
calls a “gentle voice and low'” — after 
nearly losing half the party by the 
faithlessness of a plank that crossed 
a ditch that sw^armod with an iu- 
iiumerable multitude of tadpoles — 
after surpassing these, and many 
other perils, we at last got into the 
quiet road that leads from Penty 
(ioitre bridge dow'ii to the church of 
Llanvair — a large, solemn-looking 
churchyard, oniameiited with a goodly 
array of splendid yew-trees, and boast- 
ing, at some former period, a majestic 
stone cross, now of course defaced, 
and the very square it stood upon 
moss-grown and in mins. The church 
itself is a plain quiet structure, but 
the sylvan beauty and peaceful seclu- 
sion of the situation cannot be sur- 
passed. We measured the great yews, 
and several of them w'cre tw^enty-four 
or tw'enty-fivc feet in circumference 
at four feet from the ground. Thera 
were some graves enclosed in railings, 
and surrounded by evergreens and 
rose-trees ; and the sentiment of the 
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place was not dcstroyctl by a few 
nibbling sheep that cropped the short 
^rass oil the graves where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet slept. Can 
ithe sepulchral muses have found their 
way to so remote a district as this ? 
Hare “afflictions sore” and “vain 
physicians” obtained a sciilptoramoiig 
the headstones of this ont-of-the-way 
place? We made a survey of the 
inscriptions, as a very sure guide to 
ihc state of education among the jma- 
«antry, and are compelled to confess 
that the schoolmaster had decideilly 
gone abroad. Kven monnments of 
some pretension to gi'ardeur, with 
fuH-cheeked elienibs on the sides, and 
solid stones on the top, offered no 
better specimens of spelling and com- 
position than this ; — 

*• Laden with age my years they flew — 
'JThe Lord is holy, just, an<l trew.” 

And on the slab, over a child of 
-three j’cais old, the folloiAing pithy 
xibscrvatioii : — 

If life and care could death per\ ent. 
My days >vould nut su soon bocii 
spent.*' 

The sculiitor, in many in 'Stances, 
(being tired probably of chiselling the 
same words over and over,) had at- 
tempted an improvement by altering 
the arrangement of the lines, — an 
'ingenious device on his part, and a 
pleasing puzzle to the spectator : — 

** A tend<*r husband and a father 
dear, a faithful friend lies 
buried hear, he was true and 
just in all his ways, he do 
deserve this worthey praise.” 

To the memory of Margaret, wife 
of John Hall, appeared some lines of 
a superior kind, with which wc never 
met elsewhere : — 

" You SCO around me richer neighbours 
lie 

As deep and still in this cold ground 
' as I ; 

From ease and plenty they were called 
away — 

Could I in lingering .sieknoss wish to 
• stay? 

When faith supports the body worn 
with pain. 

To lire is nothing but to die is gain.” 

, Bttt as If to sliow that the muse had 
4tnade a very flying visit to the hamlet, 


and had left the mason, on the next 
occasion, to his own unassisted genius, 
the epitaph on two other members of 
the same family runs thus : — 

" When in the world wo did rcm.'iin. 
Our latter days wtls grief and pain. 
But Ood above he thought it best 
To take we to a place of rest.” 

"What can it be that induces peoplci 
wdio were probably as unpoet leal as 
Audrej* in llicir livps, lo w'ish the 
ornament of verse upon' their tomb- 
stones? The effect must be almost 
ludicrous upon those who were 
acquainted with the living individual, 
to hear “ the long rc>ouiuling march 
and cnerg}' divine” of heroics and 
Alexandrines proceeding from him, 
now he is dead. Thilosophy put by 
the epitaph -writer iu the mouths of a 
chaw-bacon— moral reflections on tin* 
loveliness of virtue in the mouth of a 
poor-law overseer— and noble incite- 
ments to follow a good example in 
the month of the bully or tlrnnkurd of 
the jiurish, must be far from useful to 
the surviving generation. We there- 
fore highly approve of the remarks 
of a sententious gentleman in tin's' 
churchj'ard, who seems to lay no 
great claim to extraordinary merit 
himself, but favours his co-parish- 
ioners with very useful advice : — 

Farewell, vain w orld, Tve seen enough 
of thee. 

And now am candcss what thou 
say’st of me, — 

Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns 
I fear; 

My cjires are past ; my head lies quiet 
here — 

What faults thou sec’st in me take 
care to .shun — 

Look well at homo ; enough there s to 
be done.” 

By the lime we had transferred 
the^e and other inscriptions to our 
note-book, the party were refreshed 
and ready for the homeward w'alk. 
Wc got over the same stiles and 
underwent the .same dangers as be- 
fore, and happily completed onr voy- 
age of discovery to the beautiful 
churchyard of Llanvair. 

Day after day saw us all busy in 
ferreting out fine views or old manor- 
houses — the little Skirrid or old Llan- 
gattock. Sometimes wc crossed the 
river aud wandered through the deli- 
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cions limes of Llanover, or passed and aslvittlc-groundbcingcstablislicd 
through Llaucllcii on our way to the in the main aisle— desolation, neglect, 
IJlorenge. Asourcourageaiid strength ^iid dirtiness all around,) we formed 
oxpandod, we tried bolder flights— *^10 very high estimate of the tastp or 

pp(5nt a day among the smoke and f<*eling of Mr Walter Savage Laudon 
thunder of the Nantiglo ironworks— If he had no higher object than 
with pr(»eessions of thousands of men merely to keej) np the beauty of tho 
hurrying off amidst in nsie, and shouts building, you might expect that ho 
of the most trememloiss loiulness, to would have guarded it from the de- 
a dinner at their club. Great, bard- gradation of beer, tobacQO, and 
feauired, siivage-looking fellows they llritish spirits. A man of a poetical 
were, though in their holiday attire, mind would have taken care to pre- 
and aecoinpanied hy one or two of vent such miserable associations as 
the Ihiiley family— the real iron kings arc supplied by a tap and skittle- 
of the neighbourhood ; and a sight of ground ; — a person of loftier and 
their grim features and brawny arms purer sentiments Mould have shown 
g.'u o us a moni vivid respect tor the more reverence for the f/enuis /oci, and 
vourage of Sir Thomas iMdlips, Mho Mould have remembered tliat the 
tlrove them back from the sack and Mails were once vocal Mith Christian 
massacre of XeMj>ort; and also a ]*rayer<, and that M'hat in other in- 
<‘!enrer i<lea (>1 the almost jiislifiable stance.^ Mould be onlv negligence, is 
biirdiliood ol the Morsliipfnl MUer protaimtion here. But probably tho 
Fj'ost, in thinking that Mith ten or innkeejjcr ])a\s his rent regularly, 
tivelve thousand .souls, made ot lire, and m'o hope will be made the inter- 
and children ol the mine, he could hn'iilor iii :iu imaginary conversa- 
I'PM'f Old England, and be hiins<‘lf the tion M ith the last abbot of Llantony. 
iegitimar(j successor of King (Joal. 'i'he object m o had in coming into 

Allot Iicr day m o sjieiit among the Wales was uom* entirely gained ; and 
ruiu.s of Llantony Abltey, on<* ol tlie aft»‘r ten M'ceks most happy M'ander- 
tim*st n’maiii.>^ of ccdoiasiical archi- ing^^ o>er hill and dale, "and con- 
tectuiv in the kingdom. , 'riie jmt.mhi stantly breatliing the clear fresh air 
Milo owns the ground and tln‘ ruins, of MonnioiithNhhv, m'c packed up bag 
a t>oet, a j.hilosopher, a scholar, so and baggage, mid retiumed to our 
at least he Mishes to lu» thought; but home Mith a stock of health laid in 
fioiu th<’ comlition of tlic abbey, (a for Minter use, M'hich Mill keep us 
Mnall pot-hfni<!e ]irotruding it.s vulgar constantly in mind of the benefits we 
a-ign from one ol the nol)I(‘ entrances, derived from change of sccue« 
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KEArOLlT^jr SKETCHES. 

Gauven of the V1LL4 Reale* 


This garden— "wliicb, during the win- 
ter months, is4he lounge of thc‘ Eng- 
lish idler at Naples, and then loi»ks as 
Rowerless and clingy a? Kensington in 
an east wind — assumes a vervditfVrcut 
appearance in spring. On the 7th of 
May, >ve, who had }>assed the n inter 
at Rome, were at once struck with 
the brilliancy of 1111 usual blossoms, 
and the number of distingni'ilied 
TCgetable foreigners who lifted their 
hpads out of j)arterres, of the very ex- 
isteiuc of which in n inter on<‘ is 
scarcely conscious. The formal Hue 
of dipt Tlvx tliat look*; tiovards the 
sea, had changed its dusky hue for a 
warmer tint; statues that had been 
doing sentinel all the winteiM\ithoul 
relief, now seem to bend delighted 
over fragrant flowor-betls, and enjoy 
the spring. Two high shrubs in 
flower {MetresitjHas) hoist from oppo- 
site beds, the one its xvhitc^ the other 
its banner. Two of the Musts^ the 
t^peema and Parat isoijna^ or bread- 
tree jdant, were raising their light 
spiiy trunks out of a corheille taller 
than a life -guardsman. Thoj’ want 
no hothouse in Naples : — would you 
shade your face from the sun,* an 
elsewhere exotic, the Br-azilian Cam- 
arotta at your feet, furni.'-hes ytm 
with a srrem. The whiU'Jiorhs of the 
Acacia vcrticiUaia are jjeeping ont 
from the ranks of those small iri- 
angular /caiv.«, 3 vhich are so .-Jinguhirly 
attached, without stalk.s, by one of 
these angles to the stem. Amidst 


these pleasant perfumes camphor 
wrould be unwelcome, but there is the 
laurel that yields it. J'cnnd lias here 
become a tree, in which, like the 
mustard of tlic (Tospels, the fow ls of the 
air may lodge ; wc are dwarfs beside 
it! Three kinds of the soft, slimy, 
IMallow' of the Mai-sh are here so 
uuieh w'(»oi>Y and so tall, that w^c 
must pick their ilowers on tiptoe, 
'Jiie JlnfftMcd disk of the sky-blue 
Nana urhorva contrasts with the JJc- 
tula mmjmnea^ glow ing deeply in the 
flower-bed of many lighter-coloured 
petals ; the sweet-scented African 
hutreJ grows aguiust the, long-leafed 
Tkibvlonian willow, which sxesunutrs 
ilroopiiigly over your head, as if it 
were by the ivaUts of JUtht/hm.''^ 
The fountains, with their //// rophthms 
tribes, add to the ehann ; and many a 
bi'iintiful l.aumtria iu/uatica had al- 
ready bno} ed liini.xtif up on his hu'gc 
corthiie ftacts t>ii tlic surface of the 
lazza^ and was liiliug his vegetable 
skin with water. All these lK*aiUics 
and peeuliarities. a mere scantling of 
the w hole of the Mila Keale, escape iho 
lounger, and the nurserymaids, atid 
children, and those of either sex who 
have appoiutinents to kc<‘p, or to look 
ont for ; and the soldiers, and tlic 
police, and the NoapoUlan nobility 
and geiilrv, and the pickpockets, and 
others : — to the nurseryman and 
iKdaiiist, things not to bo forgotten; 
and at present the weather ia not too 
hot to interfere with their enjoyments 


Seuvi t»i Peka. 


At Castol Nuov5,Va penhl settle- 
ment of Najiles, we held conversation 
with a man sentenced to the galleys, 
and bearing, accordingly, a gelloiv 
^'cket ; but yellow is not here, as at 
Eeghom, the deepest dye. Here, it is 
red cldth and manacles that go to- 
gether,' We asked him his crime. 

Un piccoih omicidio.” “ A small 
iMHnidde, provoked by a dispute for 
ducat I I quarrelled with a 
im ptrmdke, I killed him at 
xolle'^b, bitt the devil possessed me 


to give him another co/po di^colteJliy 
after he hud fallen ; and as the judges 
Evsked me why 1 did this, and I could 
not pericctlj' satisfy them, they con- 
cluded I was a sanguinary fcll0w% and 
gave me eighteen yeftrs galleys — but, 
as you see, I have no diains; nor 
ever had — tmil mair' and. he ex- 
tended his hands in somewhat of tho 
attitude of Raphael’s Paul btfare Fes* 
tus^ to suit the action to the word. 
“No! he w'as of a very different 
order of criminals to a boatful of 
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hirhoni in red jackets, all had caseg 
of homicide and robbery / 

“ What do you call bad cases?” 

“ Why, I call it a bad case to kill 
a man for NOTiirNQ.” 

“ Well, but theft to any amoiiut is 
not BO bad as taking away ///?'.” 

“ Oh I as to that, the police arc 
ynite riijhtl A decent and a devout 
man does not coniinit homicides every 
day : but he that steals at all. steals 
always !” So that our culprit reason- 
ed, iiliC Puley^ on tlie tendency of 
enniOH. It vns his diopter of the 
Silver Spoon^ with a new exposition 
from the mouth of a (laJeote ! And 
they pluck men at Cambridge for not 
getting up their Taloy ! Our pbilo- 
soi»liic.il criminal seeim'd satisfied with 
his lot. 

“ We arc not so b.'idly off after 
all: VO walk out vith an obliging 
escort, \Aho ]<*t us do l^n tty much a.s 
VC like; and all our work is confined 
to sAveeping the courts in front of the 
king’s palace. Vie arc free of the 
castle, and allowed to conduct stran- 
gers over it. as in your ca<c. Oh ! 
for th(‘ fclloAvs at St Sfijinw^ it is (piite 
another matter*, as a part of tlunr 
punishment, they are compeUed to be 
idler 

Our rascal was allowed a iicav coat 
once ever} eighteen montli.s, witli tAvo 


pair of drawers and as many shirts, 
and a penny a-da,y for pocket-money ! 
«rhesc piccoU omiddii at home do not 
get off so cheap, but stabbing is 
endemic at Naples. When a queen 
of Naples brings the Neapolitans a 
new prince — great joy of course ! — all 
the penal settlements cj:cept^t htcfaiio 
receive three years’ mitigation of their 
sentence ; but the crimes that consign 
to that island arc senza grazm — the 
rays of royal bounty do not reacii 
those dark and solitary ceils. The 
St Stefano convicts form a body of 
three hundred doomed men, incorri- 
gible hoimcbieakcrs or systematic 
a.ssassins. The food of all classes of 
criminals is the same, whatever the 
offence, and consists of twenty-four 
oiiriecs of biead, with half-a-pint 
measure of bmiiis and some oil — a 
ba<in of cabbage soup, without meat, 
for dinner, and meat once in fourteen 
d;iys : there are eight thousand oiit- 
or-<loors convicts, many of whom 
being under sentence for a less space 
thm lira year.% work in their own 
clothes — A\ hich is, of course, a con- 
shlerablc saving to govennnent. Al- 
though all the giUley-slave establish- 
monts are full, no place stvarms like 
Naples with so many incritorions 
candidates for the rek and yellow 
liveries of the* state. 


St Caiii.Oj &c. 


St Carlo is, as the guide-books tell 
ns, “ a very fine theatre.” What we 
paHienlarly like, is the absence of all 
,dde- lights round its boxes. Two hun- 
dred burner.^, ari’an ged in throe roAvs 
round a .‘^mall chandelier, give just 
light enough to .set ofl’ the tine chas- 
tened white and gold, and the one 
quiet fresco Avhich embcllbhes the 
ceiling. A pit of vast size, di\ided 
into comfortable sittings, six tiers of 
boxes, and an orchestra of great space, 
suited to the extraordinary size of the 
house, secure a far less adulterated 
playhouse atmosphere than we are 
used to; and so exempt fTOm the ordi- 
nary inconveniences, that avc were able 
to sit out the S&niramide^ even Avith 
Ronzi di Begnis, noAV old and out of 
keeping, for the heroine. Surely#/^. 
never should have been Senniramis, 
oven in her palmy day 1 Actors and 
actresses will not know that words 


written fur them, scenery and dresses 
adapted for tliem, alid attitudes 
invented for them, can never ,makc 
them the personages mentioned in 
the playbill. On returning home, we 
Stood at our balcony gazing on the 
lovely face of a true Naples night — a 
night beyond description ! — tl»c aa hole 
vault of heaven lighted by one light : 
a full moon, like a subdued sunshine 
over earth and AA\ater. A world of 
light, that shone on a Avorld of dark- 
ness, tinging the air, gilding the 
mountain-tops, and making the sea 
run like melted phosphorus. AwA 
what a silence abroad 1 not the peril- 
ous c^sa^ion of sound which so often 
only anticipates the storm; nor the 
sultry stillness of an exhausting noon ; 
but a mighty and godlike display, 
as it were, of the first fall moon after 
creatfon shiniuff on an entranced 
world 1 
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POZZUOLI. 


An amphitheatre is ono of those feiv 
ruins that leave no problem to solve. 
Here we have a gi’cy antiquity with- 
out any mutilation of form, and merely 
spoliated of its benches. Tlic patron 
saint of Naples was, they say, im- 
.prlsoned here. A little chajiel ascer- 
tains the spot, but he docs no miracles 
on this arena. When we come to 
temples^ wo arc always at a great loss 
for proprietors. The very large one 
here is called ofj Jupiter Serapis. 
The rcmaiuiug columns of this tcniplc, 
whatever it was, exhibit a very re- 
markable appearance. Three pillars, 
forty-two feet iu height, up to about 
twelve feet above their pedestals, 
have the surface of the marble as 
smooth as any in the Foriirn; then 
conies a portion of nine or ten feet, of 
which the marble has been bored, 
drilled in all directions, by that per- 
severing bivalve the Lithodomm ; the 
perforations arc so considerable, and 
go so deep, as to prove “the long- 
continued abode” of these animals 
within the stone, and by consc<iucnce, 
as Mr Lyell observes, “ a long-con- 
tinued immersion of the columns in 
the sea at some period recent, com- 
paratively, with that of its erection.” 
Indeed, there is abundant evidence 
adduced in the fourth volume of his 


Geolofftf to show, that all this, ground 
was at a no very distant period under 
Vie sea^ like ilontc Nuovo in its 
neighbourhood, and was thrnst out of 
the water to its pivscnt level. Wheu 
the ground on which this tcmjjlc 
stood, collapsed, the bottom part of its 
columns was protected by “ the rub- 
bisli of decayed buildings and strata 
of tnrf;” the middtl: or |)crforated part 
was left exposed to tlic action of the 
sea bivalves above alluded to; and 
the upper part^ which was never under 
the water, remaiiiod smooth and free 
from perforation. Hut these columns 
not only prove by intenial evidence 
the general fact of the. gronnd on 
which they stand ha\ing been sub- 
merged— -riicy also funiish an exact 
7}ieosure of the degree to which it 
sunk; viz. twenty feet — i. e, the 
height where these perforation.^ ter- 
minate at present. You can only 
cross the floor of thi.s building oil 
stepping-stones *, and as yon do so, 
you see sboals of small sea-iisb dart- 
ing about in the sliiillc>w water whicli 
occupies iu area, into which the sea 
has been admitted ow purpose, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of the stagnant 
wat<‘r that had iiif«*cted this par- 
ticular spot with inten.su malaria. 


Bxix. 


We took a hot bath under the soi- 
dUant villa of Lucullus. Steam, .sul- 
phur, and hot water, may be had 
cheap any where along this coast. An 
awful place it was to enter naked, and 
be kept in the dark, stifling, as we 
were, for some seconds which seemed 
minutes, till our guide returned with 
a milords dressing-gown, which he 
assured us had been hung up as a 
votive offering for cured rheumatism. 
Being candidates ourselves for a simi- 
lir benefit, we desired to be rubbed 
down like milord^ till cduminous per- 

S iijration stood thick upon us, the 
am being deposited fii^m the walls 
And atmosphere of the place. Wo 
ffore aopn obliged to beg ibr quarter. 

, mihrd^ . .^hose . dressing-gown 
9^ was so bad as 


to be obliged to be rubbed sitting; 
but so powerful is the remedy, that 
after fifteen such sittings, he v alkcd 
round the lake (two miles), and went 
liome in his carriage ^'‘guerito “Such 
baths!” tliat had cured 7^6 knew not 
how many persons : — 

" Men who’d spent a« upon physician’s 
fees, 

Who’d nsivr slept, nor had d moment's 
ease, 

Were now as roaches sound, and all as 
brisk as hm ! Cbadbs. 

What with its hot water, sulplmr, 
vapour, and alum, we too should have 
fancied Naples might have been fcom- 
paratively exempt from rheumatisms 
and skin diseases, in both of which it 
abounds. 
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Lucuins and Avebnus Lakes. 


From the sea aud its inlet called 
the Lucrine LaJte^ we pass along a 
pleasant green lane, about a mile 
long, which issues on Arcrwi/s, whose 
waters wo find both limpid and clear; 
but are instructed tliat two months 
later will change them to a dark -red 
colour, and that the neighbourhood 
will then become very inalaiions 
and unsafe. A piece of semi- 
circular wall on one side of the 
lake, indicates the whereabouts of a 
temple of rrobcrpiue, or Apollo, or 
any god or goddess you please. AVc 
were so absurd as to pay a scudo to 
be taken through a vile tunnel, ac- 
comi>anicd by two torch-bearers, and 
two Ollier dirty wrclches, who often 
carry us pick-a-back through one 
black hole into another, splashing us 
through dark pools, putting us down 
here and there as th<y pleased, pick- 
ing US up again, grinning Jike demons, 
and by dint of shaking their torclics 
above, and disturbing the water be- 
low, raising foul smells miough to in- 
toxicate fifty Sybils. At length, half 
suffocated by those classical delights, 
we cry Enough ! enough ! and beg to 
be put into our saddles again. The 
Stuja diNcronCy a little further on the 
high-road, is another volcanic redida- 
rium in full activity, 'where you may 
boil eggs or scald youi-self in a dark 
cavern. There you may deposit 3*our 
mattrass and yourself iii aii}' one of a 
store of Itcrths wrought into that most 
nnpicturesque tufa, of which the exte- 
rior face constitutes the whole of the sea 
view of Baicp, If ever there were de- 
corations in these caverns, they arc 

f one ; but there probably never were, 
liana. Mercury', Venus, and Apollo 
all claim brick tenements, called tem- 
ples, in this little bay, all close to- 
gcthcr^on the seaside, and none hav- 
ing any claim at present either on the 
artist or the poet. 

We quit the seaside at this S]K>t, and 
reach the summit of the hill above, 
whel^ there is more torch - w'ork 
and more disappointment for those 
that go a Sy'bil- seeking with the 
sixth book of Virgil for a guide. 
Those who like it may also grope 
their way through Nero's prisons, and 
descend into the Piscina MirabUis, 
that vast pUastcred ccllai* like an 


underground dissenting chapel. They 
say the Roman fleet was supplied with 
water from this huge tank; but if 
this had been the ititcuti(m of its con- 
struction, ivliy obstiiict it with more 
pillars or supports of square masonry 
than the roof absohitel}' required^ 
without which incumbrances a reser- 
voir of half its size would hju’c held 
more water, — and for water it w'as 
evidently' meant ? Ascending the hill 
we see a man or two 'W'orkiiig away 
at a newly-discovered tomb, from 
which he told us he had removed 
several skulls in perfect preservation, 
even to the teeth of both jaws, toge- 
ther 'W'ith some small sepulchral lampa 
and old copper coins. We dine on 
the summit of a low' hill, immediately 
opposite a cape better known to fame 
than the Cape of Good Hope — the 
promontory’ of Misrmcm, with Prorida 
and Ischia on our right, and A7si- 
da with its white lazaretto, and Pm- 
teoU (Pozziioli,) where St Paul landed, 
on our left. We took to plant col- 
lecting after dinner, and wxrc glad to 
learn that w e should find at Puzziioli 
a celebrated botanist of the locality', 
w ho could declare to ns the unknown 
of all 'W’c should collect. On onr re- 
turn, therefore, the man of science 
wiis fetched to look at our wild nosc- 
gjiy and at us. '^^'c show' him a spe- 
cimen ; he calls it by some oiitlandislr 
name ; w e tell him” what w'c want is 
its Latin one. It is Latin, he says, 
which he is actually' speaking ! JVe 
thought not. A crow'd of fishermen 
and rustics arc fast collecting around 
us ; we try him with another one of 
the grasses. “ Qitcsto ^ asparago^^ 
cries a bumpkin, unasked, from be- 
hind. “ Che asparagi * " says il mio 
Maestro, “ c Pintjnnclla." We show 
him a Cytistts, and he calls it a Cam* 
panula. Seeing that so great a differ- 
ence exists between our friend and 
Linmens, we ask no farther questions. 

Tench and eels abound in 
and coot and teal also blunder here 
occasional!/, as if to contradict Virgil 
and confiitc etymology — ^for Avernus 
Is (birdlcss,) aud Latinised as 
eyciy one knows. How’cver, few birds “ 
are to be found here. The Ltterine. 
Is now a mere salt-water ^lOnd^^oC^ 
smaU extent, affemdinjg the, little , 
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tisli, in rough weather, a sort of play- unwholesome, uupicturesque pond, 
ground. No Lucrine oysters now. We walked all round it, and li.iv'ea 
though these dainties are of excellent right to say so ; and, if we hud done 
quality at Naples, aud might have so tmee after sunset, might perchance 
satisfied MotOanus himself. As to have had to say more. 
th^MareMortuum,, it is another rank, 

PXOCIDA. 

“ Kgo ve7 Prochytam prttpono Sub- towai ds sunset ; they ivere going on 
wrrcB" says Juvenal, and so w ould wo a first voyage, bound for our London 
if coinpolled to live in that nasty St docks ; — uiul a projws of the London 
Giles’^beyond the Coliseum \ but as docks, all this country is, as it 
the seems strangely misapplied — alwa^'s w'as, rich in productive vinc- 

for tli(‘ situation of 1 ‘i ocida must al- yards and bad wdue. Eveiy hill once 
ways have been delightful — the poet’s gave its ow n epithet to wines cele- 
. prefeivnee must bc‘ umho'-slood as of brated in a?//’/ MorAv of iniinoital 
a dull uiilivciy place, with few inlia- celebrity, whereas the land round 
bitaiits or resources, to a dense and Home could never have been vini- 
diiiigtu'ons population. Ihihe itself is ferous. You may still drink J a/er- 
iiot thive miles from Procitla : but the w/um, if so minded, on its native scat 
Uoinau Baia* was thronged with good of St Agatha. The wine of (Jaunts 
socict 3 % and this little island w^as has not deserted Monte Bubaro, and 
doubtless then as unpeopled as it Is Lar/trytna, though not classical, has 
now poiniloiis. Procida is about its own eeiebritv ; and the Lland>’ of 
three-fourths of an hour's lair rowing Ischia and Procida also produee a 
from MinUcohe, on the Baiau side; strong, heating, white wine. But there 
but j'ou may mil your boat over on a is not any wine, ft-om the Alps to 
fine da^' in half an hour. An 30 U ap- Mos.'^ina, to be compared to tho^e of 
proach the houses, you discern the the rjaronne^ and the or the. 

not unpicturestpici frontage of a little Mosf/it'. The subdued by 

fisliiug towui ; but all is as revolting the Uonmn legions have long had it 
within as fair without. Soiiiethiiigof all their own way, not only in this, but 
the Greek or Albanesc costnme is still In every other good thing (jrcept sun- 
preserved here, and they offer to dress A/o'/ir,- ‘but tbc vine, growing as it 
up one of thcii* families in full parnrr grow'.s, suspended us it is .sus|M‘n(l(‘d, 
for our further satisfaction, if w^* will and wreathed romul the hills of Italy, 
pay them. The viewfrom the leads oftlic is still the p/nnt which secures the 
f^oil (under w'hicb the galley-slaves are loudest a«lniiration ol the foreigner, 
confined) is fine indeed !• Isehia and “ 'j’he vine, of Italy forever!’*— so wc 
Vesuvius, and the whole stretcli of join the ehorns (tf all travellers, and 
the bay, aud Sorrento^ and the pn»- say — “ fi/I it lies bruised, lileeding, 

iuontor\' of Minerva. Procida builds fermenting in the vat ! fben commend 

good chough trading ^esscls. Wc us to the Bacchus of lands far nearer 

saw two in the harbour <d* Babe, as borne.” And here, feeling onrselve.s 

wc rowed back on a deliciou.s evening called upon for a sony^ wq will sing one, 

A VIKTACE SOXCi. 

AnitlDOFD FnOM Beranqcr. 

" Amidst the Celtic hordes of old 
Tlmt gather'd round hi.s wayworn band, 

The eumbrous booty to behold 
Brought from Ausonia's sunny lantt, 

Thus Prennus spake— ‘ I'his lance of mine 
Bears Uome’.s best gift — BehohW lhn \'inc* ! 

'Plant, plant the Vino, to whoso fair reign belong 
The arts of Peace, and all the re alms of Song ! 

‘ They told ns of its wondroas juice ; 

Wo fought to taste it, and ha^o won ! 

Now o’er your hills new wealth diffuso^ 

And <;hcrish well the warrior s boon. 

Plant, plant the Vine, &c. 
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** * Nor for ourst4v€8 alone we torn 
That stem away ; your shipa shall bear 
The freighted joy to many a shore. 

And spread the unknown gladness there. ■ 
Plant, plant the Vine, &c.* 

** He ended, and in face of all, 

While deep in earth he strikes the lance 
And plants the shoot — unccnscious Gaul 
Prepares the world^s vast vinej/ard — France / ’’ ‘ 


The Palace 

About thirteen miles from Na- 
ples is one of the finest kingly re- 
sidences ill Europe — so sa}' uU the 
guide-books, and they are right. 
Vanvitelli is the very Michael Angelo 
of pal rearing ! Its shape is a 
parallelogram api>roacliing toasqiuire. 
Counting inezzaiiiiies, it lias six sto- 
ries besides the allies ; and is pierced 
with no less than 1700 windows. Its 
stair, the ver}’’ perfection of that sort 
of construction, is vast in all its 
diineu*4ions, and so very <‘asy, that 
you look down from its summit ad- 
miring, \wth untried lungs, the enor- 
mous lieight you have leaclicd. It 
starts double from the ground, and 
twenty persons might a«ceiul either 
braneii abreast, and meet one another 
at the spot where it begins to return 
upon itself; so that the noble octa- 
gonal lauding above finds itself just 
over the starting-place below. From 
this post four large windows com- 


OF Casebta. 

mand four spacious courts, and the 
simple construction of this gigantic 
edifice stands unveiled. You now 
begin your jonmey through vast, lofty, 
magnificently marbled, and very iU* 
furnished apartments, of which, before 
you have completed the half circuit of 
a single floor, you are heailiiy tired, 
fur, Inyoud the architccturf*, there ia 
nothing to sec. The commonest bro-* 
ker’s sho]) tvoiild furnish belter pic- 
tures. Boar-hunts of course, to repre- 
sent how Nea^xilitan kings kill boars 
at Portici, and shoot wild-ducks^ on 
the J^yo (ii Fusina. There is also an 
ample historical fresco on the ceiling 
of the antechamber to the throne- 
room, on which Murat had caused to 
be represented some notable charge 
where he proved victorious ; but after 
he was shot, Ferdiuand, wdth great 
taste, judgment, and good feeling, 
erased^ interpolated^ and aUered the 
picture into a harmless battle of Tro- 


♦ The poets are a little at variance, and do not all celebrate the satm wine — 
(as some of us like Port, and some Madeira) — some, doubtless, dealt with better 
wine-merchants than others. Poets have the privilege of celebrating plain w'oroen, 
and wine that nobody else can drink, Uedi talks of Monte Fiascone and Monte 
Puleiano — both raisin wines to Kuglish or French stomachs. Florence had no 
fame in those diiy.s, and now makes bv far the best wine in Italy — give us good 
Chianti, and none of your Alcatico or Vino Santo. At Rome, there is not a flask 
of any thing fit to drink ; aiul we recollect when bad Spanish wine was brought up 
the Tiber to meet tlie deficiency. Orvieto is far from wholesome ; yet, in Juve- 
naPs time, Albano furnished a w'ine of superlative quality. 

“ Atltani voter is pretiosa sonectus ; ” 

the same passage denouncing Falernian by tho epithet of, acris — a wine, he says, 
to wake faces at. Again, Cuma and ChAurus — the privilege of drinking tliose wines 
was for the rick only — are now tlio common drink of tho peasants ivho cultivate 
them. 

« 2V' Triruliiius Htihvs huplet, 

^ Susijoetmruimj Jii&uin Ctwns, et Oaurus ituinis.** 

The vinvm" Setinum, wine fit for patriots to di*iiik *'on the birthdays of Brutus 
and Cassius,” was never heard of by a subject of the Pope, nor would be worth 
above a paul a flask. But the day is far off when Italy will quaff a generous 
goblet on any such solemnity, or pour out a cup 

« Quale coronati Belvfaiitsaue bibebant. 

Brut C ^ ed mtalihus," 
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jans against Greeks, or some snch 
thing ! The palace has two theatres 
and a chapel ; and yon must eliangc 
your conductor four tiuics if you 
would be led through the whole. For 
this enoiinous edifice boasts of only 
t^Yclve servants, at eleven dollars a- 
month from the in-ivy jiursc. Ca- 
serta, which, even iu its present 
imperfect state, has cost T,tKK>,000 
sendi, is raised amidst a swarm of 
paupers, who ai’C permitted to besiege 
the stranger, and inij)ede his progress, 
with an importunity such as coiild'be 
shown b}” none but men on the eve 
of famishing. We never saw* .such a 
populatiou of beggars as those wliicli 
infest the walls ot‘ this most sumptu- 
ous palace and its park — but the park 
is a park indeed ! It may have some- 
thing of the formality of Versailles 
•or Chantilly ; but its leading features 
arc essentially English ; its thickets 
and copses abound in hfires and phea- 
sants. The ilex attains t^icc the 
height wc remember to have seen it 
reach elgewhere. Its islands and 
iishpouds, its kitchen and flower- 
gardens, put one ill mind of a first- 
rate English country-seat. The or- 
namental water is fetched, by an 
aqueduct worthy of old Koine, from 
mountains seven miles oflT, first emp- 
tying its whole charge over a higli 
ledge of rock, making a waterfall 
(which you see from the drawing-room 
window) over a series of steps and 
terraces, whieh get wider a.s they get 
lower, till they terminate in a super!) 
basin within a quarter of a mile (»f 
the palace, where the water makes 
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its last bound, and forms abroad lake 
fit for Diana and her nymphs, amidst 
woods fit for Acta?on and his dogs. 
Of course we asked to be conducted 
to these stone terraces, over which 
the dash of the mountain stream into 
the lake is eflected : but as wo passed 
the latter, wo w’cre surprised by our 
guide approaching the water, and, 
beginning to whistle, he begs us to 
observe the >vatcr begins to be trou- 
bled at a distance, and the more he 
whistles the more llie commotion in- 
creases. Ten, twenty, and in hidf a 
second hundreds of immense li.'«h come 
trooping iij), and, uud<*teiTed by our 
presence, approach as near as they 
dare to tlio surface of the w ater wdierc 
he stands ; they .^wim backwards and 
forwards, and lash the w'ater with 
their tails. What is tlie matter? 
AVhy ! they come to be fed ! and snch 
is the ferocious impatience of this 
aiinatic nitn(Kjeri<\ that wc long to 
assist iu <|iteliing it : and so we dip 
our hand into tlie man’s basket of 
frogs, and drop a few' right over the 
swarm— and iiow' the w'utcr is bub- 
bling and lathering with the workings 
ami plungings of these mad fish ; and 
so large are tliey, so strong, eo nuuie- 
roiis» that, all angler as we are, W'(‘ 
really felt unpleasantly, nor would we, 
after what wx* saw', have trusted hand 
or foot ill the domain of such shark- 
like rajiaeity. They consume five 
basketsful of frogs and niiunow's a-day. 
Except that of the t’aserta beggars, wo 
ne\er saw’ any thing like the hunger 
of the Caserta fish. 
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The Silk Manueactokt. 


The silk mamifactorv at Caserta is 
worth a visit. The labour is chiefly 
accomplished by the hand, as is all 
labour in Naples. Silk is wound off 
into skeins by a mill turned by the 
artificial falls of the aqueduct. At 
one extremity you see the unpromis- 
ing cocoons ; at the other tlie most 
rare and beautiful velvets and gros de 
Neales, Tlie locality of this manu- 
factory is delightful, aud the old queen 
preferred its comforts and cheerfulness 
to the solitaiy grandeur of the palace 
Ja the plain. In place of occupying 


and paying the poor round his palace 
to make silk aiul satins for his court 
and the Tope, the present king 
spends his money in gunpowder and 
soUlitj ittg. ’J'hey accuse liim of having 
less compasfricii for the misfortunes of 
the poor than even his father Francis, 
or his grandfather Ferdinand of 
blessed memory. Th^view from this 
.spot of the huge palace itself, with 
Vesuvius smoking to our right, and 
Capri shining before it, is one of those 
not to be forgotten. 
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Tne Snakb-Tahkb. 


Behold the old snake-finder with 
his sack ! “ (fta / vecchlo^ che *rosa 

avete pigllato tpiest"' of/ffif" was a ques- 
tion put from oiir one-horse <!art, till 
then f?oiiig at a gi*cat rate throiiprh 
the viliuj^c of Sonima, to a little old 
inaDf with a huiiqtback, a sack, and a 
largo shallow box. lie was dressed 
ill a queer costume, had a w'olfs brush 
in his hat, and remarkably tight- 
iitting leather loggings. “ Trc ! fra 
altri iuia vipera lueschia.’* “ Oh ! oh ! 
aspetta,” added we — we must sec the 
viper. Upon which tlierc wii:? a broad 
grin all round tlie circle ; but the 
driver stoppctl^ and down w'o got. 
The old man, seeing our intention to 
be serious, got a ehair for us from a 
cottage, and putting his box on his 
knee, looked knowing, and thus began. 

“ (lentlemeii, you have all seen 
a viper, haata feroct* — a r<‘ptilc that 
every one runs from except me, 
and those who know, as I do, how to 
humour him. I have a viper in this 
box •whom 1 have so perfectly tamed, 
that lie. lives with two others, anti 
never quarrels with them, I will open 
the box, and, as you will see, tliey 
will all lie as if they were dead, until 
1 notice whon’hc will put up his 
head that 1 may take him out.*’ 
lie opened the box, where lay coiled, 
and perfectly still, a spotted viper, an 
immense black snake, and one very 
light and silvery like an cel, 

“ Here's my family,” said the old 
man ; and catching the viper round the 
middle, brought him out, while the 
others wriggled a little, as if in expec- 
tation of being caressed in their turn. 
^^Tliis animal, signor, is not so bad in 
bis temper as you have been told. It is 
only w'licn ho is making love that be is 
poisonous— to all 'but liis females ; 
but in this, gentlemen, ho is scarcely 
worse than many of yourselves, whom 
it is4iot safe then to approach.” 

** Bravo, bravo, veedtetedo! aiicora ! 
Go it again I” sounds everywhere from 
tho circle collected round the old Snake- 
charmor. 

If you tread upon his tail, gentle- 
men, what can you expect but U bite? 
Would not you bito if you liad your 
tails trodden on ? ” 

The viper now raised his head, and 


darted it out, with about half of his 
body behind it, at the crowd. The 
tw'o nearest pca.sants fell back. The 
viper, missing his spring, tiinis round 
to bite the baud that is holding him, 
but no sooner touches it, than off it 
glides from the horny finger, wriggling 
both head and tail at a great rate. 

“ He has been w'arined by my hand, 
sirs, and w’auts to escape ! hyraio ! 
Come, 1 have something to tell you 
that these gentlemen mu.st not hear!” 

And he opened his mouth, and the 
viper thni.?t his head between his lips ; 
upon which the old man closes them 
and makes believe to mumble tho 
lioiTid head, the body appearing vio- 
lently convulsed, as if it really suf- 
fered violence. 

“ He has lost his teeth,” said one^ 
“ and can’t bite.” 

“ ,SVri/ro,” said another, and began 
to yawn. 

No,” said the old man, ** his teeth 
arc all in his bead. Yon doubt it, do 
you ? See here, then.” 

And catching him by the head, and 
drawing down his lower jaw, having 
forced the mouth to its full stretch, he 
drew the red surface of his up]>cr-jaw 
smartly over the back of liLs own 
hand two or three times, so as to- 
bring blood from .^ix or seven orifice.®. 
Then, drying the Mood off his hand., 
lie returiis his viper to the box, and 
asks a hmocco for the exhibition. 

‘‘ What’s the price of your viper? ” 
ask we. 

“ Two rarlines^ cxeollenza.” 

“ Here, tie him up for me in my 
handkerchief.” Which was accord- 
ingly done, and we popped him into 
spirits of wine, as a souvenir of Monte 
^mnia, and of the old man whom w'C 
saw handling him. 

“ Does he gain a livelihood by his 
trade ? ” w’o cnquii-ed. 

He teaches people how to catch 
serpents ; and by fniniliarizing them 
with the danger, they work in greater 
comfort, and are not afraid of going 
over any part of Monte Soinmai 
which, as it abounds in vipers and 
snakes, still <)eters the unpractised a 
little. Besides, they like to see fho 
snake caught and exhibited, aiid 
every body gives him something.” 
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A MEDITATION. 

Some hidden disappointment clings 
To all of man— to all liis schemes, 

And life has little fair it brings, 

Save idle dreams. 

The peace that may be ours to-day, 

Scarce hoed we, looking for the moiTOW ; 

The sliglited moments steal aw’ay, 

And then comes sorrow. 

The light of promise that may glow 

Where life shines fair in bud or bloom, 

Ere fruit hath ripen'd forth to show, 

Is 4|ueiicli'd in gloom. 


Ilie rapture softest blush imparts, 

Dies with the bloom that fades away, 

Ami glory from the ave departs 

At close of day. 

"Wliere wc have garner’d up our hearts, 
And fixed our carne>( love and trust, 

The very life-blood thence departs. 

And all is dust. 

Theu, Nature, let its tuni to thee ; 

For in thy countless ehaugos thou 

Still bearest immortality 
Upon thy brow. 

Thy seasons, in their endless round 
Of suusiiine, tempest, calm, or blight, 

Yet leave tlu*e like an empress crown’d 
With jewels bright. 

Thy very storms arc life to thee, 

’Tis but a sleep thy seeming death ; 

We see thee wake in flower and tree 
At si)ring’s soft breath. 

Wc view the ruin of our youth, 

Decay’s wan trace on all wc cherish ; 

But thou, in thine unfailmg truth, 

Caiist never perish. 


J. D. 
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ON THE OLD TEAR. 

With mournful tone I hear thee say, 

“ Alas, another year hath sped ! ” 

As if within that circlet lay 
Life’s garland dead. 

Vain thought ! Thy measure is not Time’s ; 

Kot thus yields life each glowing hue ; 

Fair fruit may fall — the tendril climbs, 

And clasps anew. 

Time bath mute landmarks of his own ; 

"J"lH*y are not fucIi as man may raise ; 

Not his the rudely number’d stone 
On life’s broad ways. 

I'lie record measuring his speed 
Is but a shadow softer spread — 

A browner leaf— a broken reed, «. 

Or mildew shed. 

And if lus footfall crush the flower, 

How sweet the spic^ perfume springs I 
Ilis mildew stain upon the tower 
A glory brings. 

Then let the murmuring voice be still, 

The heart hold fast its treasure bright ; 

The hearth glows warm w hen sunbeams cliill ; 
Life hath no nigiit. 

J. D. 


CORALI. 

SoFT-brow’d, majestic Gorali! 

Thou like a memory* serene 

Seemest to me — or mJludjs 
Or mooulight scene. 

With thee life in soft plumage glides, 
As on the ruflled lake the sw an, 

V'hose downy breast the struggle hides 
That speeds it on. 

In thy fair presence wakes no Ccare ; 
discords into music melt ; 

Thy^ harmony alone is there — 

Alone is felt. 

The heart, unsway’d by hope or dread, 
Safe haven’d in a clime of balm, 

Nor chain’d in ice, nor temjltest-spcd, 

Lies rock'd hi calm. 


J. D. 
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BlOORArniCAL SKETCH OF FIIANK ABNEY HASTINGS. 

** Man wrnnjua and tinif ironjje*. and my name 
May lorm a luonument not all obaaure.” 

The success of the Groi U insur- Hitherto, not a single report of any 
rcction against tlic Turks, is tlio event value lias been published on any 
in contemporary history concerning branch of the public service ; so that 
which it is most difiicult to form a the foreign ministers at Athens arc, 
precise and correct idea. Causes and from absolntc want of materials, com- 
effects seem, to the ordinary observer, j>elled to confine their active exer- 
to be utterly disproportionate. Its lions for the good of Greece to reeom- 
progress set the calculations of states- mending King Otho to choose parti- 
men at defiance; .and nhilc con- cular individuals, devoted to the 
grosses, ainbas,sadors, and protocols, English, French, or Kussian parly, 
were attempting to fetter it in one as the case maybe, to the office of 
direction, it generally advanced w'ith ciibiiiet ministers. Not oven an army 
increased speed in some other, totally list has yet been published in (Jrcec^^ 
unexpected. though the Hellenic, kingdom is in 

It was very natural thak the Greeks the twelfth year of its exi.stenee. Hut 
should take* up arms to emancipate as the piifilicHtion of an army lifst 
thcui.selves from Turkish oppression, would put some re>triiii)t on politi- 
tlie moment a fsivourablc opportunity c.al jobbing and ininistciial patnmage, 
presented itself; but certainly, few^ cacli minister leaves it to be done by 
foreigners conceived that the time his siicce.ssur, 

they selected atforded them much The fate of all the fondgners who 
chance of success. Kolocotroni, how- have taken an active ])art in the 
ever, appears to have. nuder.siood the Greek devolution is worthy of nutit t!. 
internal condition of the Ottoman ^lany persons of high, and of de- 
empire rather better than Me.tternich. servedly liigh, reputatitm embarked 
The nnwarlike habits of the majority in.the cause, yet not one of the unm- 
of the Greek population, contrasted ber added to his pn‘vious fume by his 
with the military feelings of the Turks, exploits. Although tlie iiiimes of 
and with the numbers and valour of Byron, Cochrane, and Capo dT.'tria.s 
the Ottoman armies, rendered their api>car in the annals of lirceee, it is 
cause desperate for .some years, even doubtful u lu ther thidr actions in the 
ill the opinion of their mo.st enthusi- country i*\ercised any direct influence 
astic frieiid.s. The whole proga‘ss of on the course of events. AVe think 
the Revolution u as filled with auo- ' we may safely assert that they did 
malons occi]rrence.s ; and the wisdom not, and that these distinguished and 
of the statesman, and the skill of the able men were all carried along by 
warrior, were constantly set at nought the current (if events. To u.s, it ap- 
by events, the causes of which have pears that the fate of (Jrccce would 
still been too generally overlooked have nndergone no change if the.se 
by, the i>rofessioiial politiciaii.s of all great men had changed places; — if 
nations who mix in the afl'uirs of Capo dTstrias had enacted the part ol 
Greece. lord high admiral, l.iord Cochrane 

Unquestionably, therefore, there that of commander-in -chief at Mis- 
cxi^ts much in the condition of the suloiighi, and I^rd Ryron, in his day^ 
Greek nation, and in the character of that of president of the Greek repub- 
fc.the people, which has been coinjiletely lie, things woukl have been little 
misunderstood by foreigners. Nor do better and no worse. The ambas- 
we entertain any hope of seeing the sadoi*s with their treaties and proto- 
affairs of Greece placed on a wbtter cols at London, and the admirals 
fo6%g, until the Greeks thfemsclves with their twfotwird msnl it Navarin, 
collect and pabUsh detailed informa- wore almost as nnfortnilifcte as all 
tion concerning the* statistics and . other volnntceiB h the Gr^k cause, 
the administrauon of the kingdom. The ambassadors were occupied ibr 
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years in Irving to hinder the Grei^ 
state from attaining the form it ulti- 
inaU-ly assumed ; and, in spite of the 
hatlle of Navarin, Ibrahim Pasha 
carried away from the Peloponnesus 
ail immeiiscmumber of Greek prison- 
ers, in the very fleet the allied admi- 
rals suj)poscd they had destroyed. 

The insignificance of individual 
exertions in this truly national Revo- 
lution, has been equally remarkable 
among the Greeks themselves. In- 
deed it has been made a capital charge 
against them by strangers, that no 
man of distinguished talent has arisen 
to direct the destinies of the countrj'. 
Perhaps there is a worse feature than 
this prominent in the Greek commn- 
nih-, and this is a disphsition to ca- 
lumniate whatever little merit may 
exist. Here again, however, w'e can- 
not refrain from remarking, tluat a 
singular resemblance may be traced 
hotweoii the coiidiict of the strangers 
in Greece, add the Greeks themselves. 
A vice so firedominant must doubtless 
be nourished by some inherent defect 
in the constitution of society in Greece, 
rather than in the characters of indi- 
viduals. 

If no Greek lias succeeded in gain- 
ing a glorious pre-eminence by the 
Revolution, we must rccollext that the 
foreigners who have visited the coun- 
try have contrived to bury tlicrc all 
the fame they brought with them. 
Singular too as it may appear, a love 
of quarrelling and a passion for ca- 
lumny Iiavc been found to be as de- 
cidedly characteristic of the foreigners 
in Greece, as of the natives. The 
Philhcllcncs W'Cre notoriously a most 
insubordinate body ; the English in 
Greece have never been able to live 
together in amity and concord ; the 
three European powers who signed a 
treaty to aid and protect Greece, have 
rai’cly been able to agree on the means 
of can'ying their good intentions into 
exeentiou ou a systematic plan. The 
Jiogcncy sent to civilize the counUy 
^during King Otao*s minority, though 


consisting of only three members, sot' 
the Greeks an example of what the 
Litany calls “ bliiidiiess of heart, pride, 
vain-glory, and hypocrisy, envy; ha- 
tred, and malice, and all uiichan- 
tablcness.'’ 'The corps cbphmatigne has 
often astounded the Greeks by its 
feuds and dissensions. 'J'hc Rava- 
riaus made their sojourn in the coun- 
try one prolonged guerellecTAllemande. 
Even the American missionaries at 
Athens have not escaped severe at- 
tacks of the universal epidemic, and 
during the paroxysms of the malady 
have made all Greece spectators of 
their quarrels.* 

The single exception wliich so often 
occurs to confirm the general ruler, 
exists iu this case as in so many 
others. One Enropean officer render- 
ed very important services to Greece, 
and so conducted him.self as to ac- 
quire the respect and esteem of every 
partj^ in that singiilarlj' factious land. 
This officer Avas Frank Abney Hast- 
ings ; but he alw'ays made it his rule 
of life to act, amidst the license and 
anarchy of society in Greece, precisely 
as he would have felt himself called 
upon to act in similar circumstances, 
could they have oecniTed, in England. 
\Vc shall now attempt to erect a 
humble monument to his memory. 
The pages of Maga have frequently 
rescued much that is good fiora the 
shadow of oblivion ; and, in this in- 
stance, w'C Iioiifl^ that a short account 
of the actions of the best of the Phil- 
hellencs will not only do honour to his 
mcmoiy, but w ill likewise throw some 
new light on the history of the Greek 
Revolution. 

Frank Abney Hastings was the 
younger son of the late Lieutenant- 
general Sir Charles Hastings, Bart., 
and his elder brother Sir Charles 
Abney Hastings inherited the baron- 
etcy. The late Sir Charles Hastings 
was colonel of the 12th foot, and 
knight grand cross of the Giielphic 
order; he possessed a large fortune, 
and ho waS well known for his singu- 


* During the dissensions of the Regency and the corps diplomaUquSt old Kolo- 
(Cotroni, who was then confined in the fortress above the town of Nauplia, once re- 
marked—-** These Franks abuse ua for quarrelUng, but '—and here he threw out 
his right hand with the fingers wide apart towards the town of Nauplia below him, 
exclaiming, with true Greek energy — they worry another like dogs— to 

vnshaxne us." T^byovprtu aavXisl sd pAs 
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laiity.at Carlton Hotrse, and in the 
ihsbionablo circles of London, about 
the beginning of the present century. 
The present baronet, Sir Charles Ab- 
ney Hastings, entered the army when 
young, but retired after having served 
some time in the Mediterranean. 
Frank was born on the 141 h of Feb- 
ruary 1794, and was placed in the 
navy when about eleven years old. 
Hardly six montlis after he became a 
midshipman, he wa'^ present at the 
battle of Trafalgar on board the Nep- 
tune. An explosion of po\\'der be- 
tween the decks of the Xei)time during 
tlie action, b.v wliich several men 
were killed and wotinded, early di- 
recteil his attention to the sen’ice pf 
artillery on board siiip ; and the 
science* of gunneiy l>ecamo his fjivonr- 
ite study. Hastings was subsequently 
seniiig ill the Seahorse when that 
frigate engaged two Turkish men-of- 
war, and captured one of tliem, which 
proved to lie a frigate inucli larger 
than herself. During his career of 
service, he visited every quarter of 
the globe. 

After having served nearly fifteen 
years, he w^as sent to the West In- 
dies in command of the Kangaroo, a 
vessel destined for tlie sun’eying ser- 
vice, carrying out his commission as 
commander. On arriving in the har- 
bour of Fort-lioyal, in Jamaica, he 
was supposed to have brought the 
Kangaroo to an anchor in an improper 
manner. The fta^-captain of the ad- 
miral’s ship, then in The harbour, con- 
sidered this offence so extraordinary, 
that he took a still more extraordinary 
manner of expressing his dissatisfac- 
tion. Wc cannot give our readers a 
better idea of the circumstance than 
by transcribing the words of a letter 
which Hastings, on his return to,, Eng- 
land, addressed to Lord Melville, then 
first lord of the Admiralty. “ He 
thought proper to hail me in a voice 
that rang through the whole of Port- 
Koyal, saying — * You have overlayed 
our anchor — ^yon ought to be ashamed 
of yourself— you damned lubber, you 
’—who arc you?* ” Of conrsc such 
aft' insult, both personal and profes- 
flionaJ, could never be overlooked. 
Hastings, however, feeling the impor- 
tance of any step he might take to bis 
fotw^ reputation, botK^ a sailor and 
a gentleman, waited until he had de* 


^ered up the command of the Kan- 
garoo to the officer appointed to con- 
duct the survey ; smd having received 
his commission os commander, and 
being ready to return to England on 
half-pay, he sent a chaHengo to the 
Hag -captain who had thus insulted 
him. 

The admiral on the station w'as, by 
some circumstance, informed of this 
challenge, and on his representation 
of the affair to the Admiralty, Hast- 
ing.s was dismissed the service. We 
shall conclude our mention of this 
most unfortunate hnsine-ss by quoting 
a few more u ords from the letter of 
Hastings to Lord ^Melville, which w'o 
have already alluded to : — “ I liave 
seized f(mrte(‘n years under various 
captains, and on almost all stations. 
1 have certainly seen greater errors 
committed Ixdbre: yet J never was 
witness to such language used to the 
commander of a Briti**!! vessel bearing 
a pendant.” Your lordship may, per- 
haps, find officers that will submit to 
such language, but I do not cnv\ them 
their dearly piiroluwd rank ; and (iod 
forbid that the British navy should 
have no lietter siijqs.u’ters of its elia- 
racter than such spiritles.s crcatiii*f‘S.” 
These words express the deep attach- 
ment he ahva^’S felt to the service. 

'*Alasl how bitter is his country's 
eursc 

To him who for that country \\uu1d 
expire.’* 

Hastings now found that all his 
hopes of mlvaneement at home wem 
blasted, and, without any loss of time, 
he determiued to qualify himself for 
foreign servic,e. lie flattered himself 
that he might acquire a i-eputation 
abroad, w^hich would one day obtain 
for him the restoration of his rank in 
the navy in a distinguished maimer. 
He resided in France for sOtne time, in 
order to acquire a thorough kaowledge 
of the French langnage, which, by 
dint of close application, he soon spoke 
and wrote with ease and correctness/ 

About three years after his dismis- 
sal from the navy, the position of the 
Greeks induced him to believe that 
in. Greece he should find an opportu- 
nity of putting in practice several 
plans for the improvement of maritime 
warfare which he had long meditated. 
He embarked at Marseilles on the 
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12th of March 1822, and arrived al 
Hydra on the 3d of April. Ilere he 
was kindly received by the two 
brothers Jakomaki and Manoli Tom- 
bazis, and their ac(iuamtancc soon 
ripened into b'iendship. 

The Hreek fleet was preparing to 
sail from Hydra to encounter the 
Turks, and Hastings was anxious to 
accompany it, in order to witness tlKH 
manner in which the Greeks and 
Turks condocttHl their naval war- 
fare. As it was necessary for a 
stranger to receive an authorization 
from the general government before 
embarking in the fleet, Hastings re- 
paired to Corintli, which then 
the seat of the executive power. The 
hostility (iisj>layed to the Greek cause 
bj' Sir 'I'liomas Maitland, the lord 
high eomniisfeioner in the Ionian 
islands, had rendered the Hritisli name 
exceedingly unpopular at this time 
in Greece, and Alexander Manrocor- 
datos, (called at that period Trince 
hlauVocordatoH,) who was president 
of the C;reek Republic, psirtouk of the 
poi)ular prejudice against Englishmen. 

On arrhing at Corinth Hastings 
met>>ith a very cool reception, and 
spies 'were placed to watch his con- 
duct; for though the president had 
made no progress in organizing the 
naval, military, or financial udrni- 
nistration, he had already established 
a numerous and aetivc secret police. 
For several days Hastings w'jis unable 
to obtain an audience of Alaurocor- 
datos; but an American, Mr Jarvi.s, 
(afterwards a lieutenant-general in 
the (ireek sendee,) to whom Hastings 
liad given a passage from Marseilles, 
was received witli gi*eat attention. 
Jarvis, as well as Hastings, observed 

that the police w as very severe and 
vigilant in Corinth and on the 15tU 
of April he wrote thus ; — “ I paid my 
respects to tlie prince, and was in- 
vited to come in the evening. 1 had 
a long conversation with him, and he 
. W'as particularly kind to me, and liked 
^mo tlte more, as he said, fbr being an 
American. He told me many of the 
bad actions of the English, and plain- 
ly told me he and the rest took my 
friend and companion for a spy. X 
then answered what was necessary- 
approved his dislike of the English 
and his foresight, but showed him 


that he was in the wrong in this 
case.” 

These suspicions being mentioned 
to Hastings, he immediately address- 
ed a letter to the president, demand- 
ing that his ofter of serving on boaid 
the fleet should be either definitely 
refused or accepted by the (ireek go- 
vernment. He, at the same time, 
pointed out to Maurocordatos the 
absurdity of suspecting him as a spy. 
We translate Ids own letter, which is 
ill I'rencU. “ J am suspected by your 
excellency of being an English spy. 
Considering the conduct of the British 
government to Greece, 1 expected to 
meet with some prejudice against the 
English among the ignorant; but I 
OT^n T w as not prepared to find this illi- 
beraiity among men of rank and edu- 
cation. If the English government 
reijuired a spy in (ireecc, it w ould not 
address itse lf to a person of my con- 
dition. I am the younger sou of Sir 
Cliarlcs Hastings, Baronet, a general 
in the army, and wiio was educated 
in his youth with the Martpiis of 
Hastings, govtTrior- general of India; 
so that 1 could surely find a more 
lucrative, less dangerous, and more 
respectable employment in India than 
that of a s\)y in Greece. 1 quitted 
England because I considered the go- 
vernment treated me with injustice, in 
arbitrarily dismissing me from the 
navy, alter more tlian fourteen years 
of active service, for an aflair of hon- 
our, while I was on half-pay.” This 
letter obtained for Hastings an audi- 
ence of the president, and his sendees 
were at length accepted. 

On the 3(1 of May 1822, the Greek 
fleet began to get under weigh at 
Hydra, and Hastings embarked as a 
volunteer on board the ThemistocleSt 
a corvette belonging to the brothers 
Tombazis. The scene presented by 
Uio Hydriote ships hauling out of 
harbour Was calculated to depress the 
hopes of the most songume friend of 
Greeceu Those of the crew who chose 
to come on board did so j the rest re- 
mained on shore, and came off as it 
suited their convenience. When it 
became necessary to make sail, the 
men loosed tho sails, but shortly 
found tliat no sheets were rove, and 
the botv-lines bent to the buht^lino 
cringles. At last sheets wore rove. But . 
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ils tlic ships were getting dear of the 
harbour, a squall came on ; then every 
man on board shouted to take in sail ; 
but there were no clue-lines bent, and 
the men were obliged to go out on 
the jib-boom to haul down the sail 
b}' hand. The same thing occurred 
with the topgallant sails. Tlic crews, 
however, were gradually collected; 
things assumed some slight appear- 
ance of order; and after this sin- 
gular exhibition of anavcliy and con- 
fusion, the fleet bore, up fur J’sara. 

It is needless to (leseril)e the scenes 
of miscFV Ilastings witnessed w'hcn 
the fleet arrived at Scio, as the parti- 
culars of the frightful manner in which 
that island had been devastated by 
the Turks are generally know'n. flic 
war w'as at this i)eriod carried on with 
unexampled barbarity, both by the 
Greeks and Turks. As an illnstratiou 
of the manner iu wliich naval warfare 
had been previously conducted in the 
Levant, w'c shall quote the account 
given by an English sailor of the con- 
duct of the Russo- Greek jirivatccrs 
in 1788. The modern atrocities were 
not perpetrated on so large a scale, 
and the officers rarely countenanced 
them, but still it tvould be too invidi- 
ous to cite single examples. AVe shall 
ther^Tore copy a short extract from 
Davidson’s narrative of a cruise on 
board one of the vessels connected 
with the expedition of the famous 
Greek privateer and pirate, Lambro. 
*'• The prize had on board eighty-five 
hands, which we took on board us, 
and confined in the hold until next 
day; wdien they were called up one 
•by one, and had their head.s cut .oif 
iu the same manner as we cut off 
ducks’ heads at home, and wc then 
threw them overboard. This was the 
drst time wc were obliged to take it 
by turns to put them to death. The 
English, when called upon, at first 
refused it ; but when the captain told 
them they were cowards, and that 
be could not believe they were Eng- 
lishmen, they went and did the same 
as the rest ; 4 md afterwards were even 
worse than the others, for they always 
were first when such work w^as going 
on. Sometimes we had three or four 
In a day to put to death for each 
man's ^share.** Things are certainly 
4>otter than this in our times ; but the 
atatesmen who have constituted the 


kingdom of Greece should recollect, 
that these occurrences took place in 
the dominions of King Otho on the 
21st of May 1789, and that similar 
scenes, though not on so extensive a 
scale, were witnessed by Hastings in 
the month of May 1822. 

The reek naval force at this period 
consisted entirely of merchant ships, 
•fitted out at the private expense of 
their owners. Tlieso ve.»»sels were 
generally commanded either by the 
owners or Ihcii* near relations, whose 
whole fortune frequently consisted in 
the vessel they were to lead into 
action. It is not surprising that under 
such cii*ciimstance.s many brave men, 
wlm uoulti willingly have exposed 
their lives, felt some hesitation in risk- 
ing their property. The Greek ships, 
]>ivviously to the breaking out of tlic 
Revolution, had been navigated by 
crews interested in certain fixed pro- 
portions in the profits of the cargo. 
As the proprietor of the ship, the cap- 
tain, and tlie sailors formed a kind of 
joint-stock company, they were in the 
habit of deliberating togetlicr on the 
measures to be adopted, and in dis- 
cussing the destination of the vessel. 
The tllsorder and want of diseijdine 
naturally ansing from such habits, 
'wore greatly increased by the practice 
wliicli was introduced at the breiiking 
out of the Revolution, of al way.s paying 
the sailors their wages in "advance. 
In a fleet so coin])osed and manned, 
Hastings soon perceived that there 
w'as no hope of executing any of his 
projects for the improvement of naval 
artillery. After fitting locks and 
sights to the gnus in the Themislocles, 
and bnilding up a furnace for heating 
shot in her hold, he found that all his 
arrangements were of no avail. Some 
order was absolutely necessary, but 
he discovered by experience that thenj 
was nothing the Albanians of Hydra 
held in so much honour as disorder. 

The naval campaign of 1822 was 
signalized by the successful attack of 
the Greek firc-.<iliips on the fleet of the ^ 
Capital! Pasha off Scio. Kanaris, 
who conducted his vessel with admi- 
rable courage and presence of mind, 
set fire to the ship bearing the pasha’s 
flag, which was completely destroyed. 
Pqnnos, who commanded the Hydriot 
fire-ship, was not so fortunate in his 
attack on the ship of the Beala Bey. 
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His vessel was disengaged, and though 
it drifted on board another Hiio-of- 
battle ship, the Turks succeeded in 
oxtingnishing the flames in both. 

Hastings, having failed to persuade 
the Greeks to fit out one or two gun- 
boats with long guns of large calibre 
and furnaces for heating shot, became 
disgusted with the service on board 
the fleet, which was confined to send- 
ing marauding parties to the coast of 
Asia Minor, where the plunder wms 
*nw 1 

villains than from their Ottoman 
masters. These expeditions were 
conducted with unparalleled disorder, 
and wMiout any plan. Before quit- 
ting the fleet, Hastings made a last 
attempt to inspire the councils of the 
admiral with some of his own cnergv. 
He waited on the colebiiited Admiral 
Miaoidis with a plan for ca]»tnring a 
Turliish frigate then anchored at Tc- 
iicdos. This interview between these 
two remarkable men is of great im- 
portance for the appreciation of their 
respective characters and views at 
this iieriod. In order to convej* to 
our readers as vividi}’ as possible the 
impression which it produced on the 
nrind of Hastings, we shall transcribe 
tiie account of it in his own words. 

I proposed to direct a fi re-ship and 
thrcc%ther vessels upon the frigate, 
and, when near tlic (meiny, to set fire 
to certain combustibles which should 
throw out a great flame ; the enemy 
would naturally conclude they were 
all fire-ships. The vessels were then 
to attach themselves to the frigate, 
fire broadsides double-shotted, throw- 
ing on board the enemy at the same 
time combustible balls which give a 
great smoke without flame. This 
would doubtless induce him to believe 
be was on fire, ami give a ino.st fa- 
vourable oppoi-tunity for boarding 
isim. However, the admiral returned 
iny plan, saying only xaXo, without 
asking a single question, or wishing 
me to explain its details ; and I ob- 
served a kind of insolent contempt 111 
Ids manner, which no doubt arose from 
the late success of Kanaris. This in- 
terview with the admiral disgusted 
me. They place you in a position in 
which it is impossible to render any 
service, and then they boast of their 
own superiority, and of the uselessness 
of the Franks (as they call us) in 
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Turkish warfare,” It must be recol- 
lected, ill justification ofMiaoulis, that 
he had not then had time to avail 
himself of the enlsu'ged experience ho 
snbscqnontly acqidred in his capacity 
of admiral of the Greek fleet. He was 
then little more than a judicious and 
courageous captain of a merchant 
brig, just elected by the suffrage of 
Ids equals to lead thiun. As one of 
the owners of the ships hired by go- 
vornment, Ids attention was natur^y 
rather directed to the destruction than 
to the capture of the large Turkish 
men-of-war ; and it is probable that 
he considered the total want of disci- 
pline among the Hydriotes as pre- 
senting insuperable difiiculties to the 
exeeution of the plan, and as likely to 
render the Turki.sli frigate, even if 
captured, ntt<yly useless to the Greeks, 
who would doubtless have allowed 
Ikt to rot in port. 

Shortly after this disagi*eeablo affair, 
Hastings had an opportunity of ac- 
quiring considerable personal reputa- 
tion among the Hydriote sailors, by 
saving the corvette of Tombazis in 
ciiTunistances of great danger. In 
pursuing some Turkish mkolevds off 
the north of My tilene, they ran in near 
Cape Baba, and made for the shore, 
under a cliff, wliero a considerable 
number of armed men soon collected 
from the neighbouring town. The 
captain and crew of the Thcmistocles, 
eager for prizes, pursued them ; when 
the ship was suddetd}’^ becalmed w'ith- 
in gun-shot of a battery at the town, 
wddeh opened a well-directed fire on 
the corvette. In glutting from under 
the fire of the batteiy, a baffling wind 
and strong current drove the ship 
within sixty yards of tlie high rocky 
cliff where the Turkish soldiers were 
posted. These troops opened a sharp 
but ill- directed fire of musketry on 
the deck of the Thendstocles ; and on 
this occasion the total want of order, 
and the disrespect habitually shown 
to the officers, had very nearly caused 
the loss of tiic vessel. The whole 
crew sought shelter from the Turkish 
fire* under the bulwarks, and no one 
conld be induced to obey the orders 
■which every one issued. A single 
mail w^ould spring forward for a few 
seconds, at intervals, to execute the 
most necessary manoeuvre. Ilast- 
ings^was the only person on deck who 
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remidned sileatly watching the ship 
slo\rlj drifting towards the rocks. He 
was fortunately the first to perceive 
the change in the direction of a light 
breeze wliich sprang up, and by im- 
mediately springing forward on the 
bowsprit, he succeeded in getting the 
ship's head round. Her sails soon 
filled, and she moved out of her awk- 
ward position. As upwards of two 
hundred and fifty Turks were assem- 
bled on the rocks above, and fresli men 
were an’iviug every moment, thei*e can 
be no doubt that in a short time the 
enemy would have brought a piece of 
artillery to bear on the Thcmistocles 
from a position inaccessible to her fire ; 
SO that, even if she had escaped going 
on shore on the rocks, her destruction 
seemed inevitable, had she remained 
an hour within gun-shot of the> clitT. 
Thus, the finest vessel in the (litjek 
fleet was in imminent danger of lieing 
lost, through the carelessness and ob- 
stinacy of the captain, who, though 
repeatedly entreated by Hastings to 
have a small anchor constantly in 
readiness, could never be induced to 
take this necessary precaution. 

On’ this occasion, however, both 
the captain and the crew of the The- 
mistoclos did Hastings ample justice. 
Tliough they had refused to avail 
themselves of his skill, and neglected 
his advice, they notv showed no jeal- 
ousy in acknowledging his gallant 
conduct, and be became a permanent 
favourite with the crew ever after this 
exploit. Though he treated all w ith 
great reserve and coldness, as a means 
of insuring respect, there was not a 
man on board that was not always 
ready to do him any service. Indeed 
the candid and hearty way in w hich 
they acknowledged the courage of 
Hastings, and blamed their own con- 
duct in allowing a stranger to expose 
his life in so dangerous a manner to 
save them, afforded nnquestiouable 
proof that so much real generosity 
was inseparable from courage, and 
that, with proper discipline and good 
ofiloea^ the dailors of the Greek fleet 
ww^ have Ifkd few Superiors. 

When the naval campaign was con- 
daded, Hastings joined the troops 
engaged in the siege of Nanplia. That 
ibree was exposed to the greatest 
daogiT by the irmption of a largo 
Tmiish army into the Morea, com- 


manded by HramaM' Pasha. White 
engaged in def^ding the little fort of 
Bourdzl in the port of Nauplia, mid 
under the guns of that fortress, be 
liccame intimately acquainted with 
Mr Hane, a young artillery officer, 
w ho subsequently served under Ids 
oiders with great distinction. At this 
time Hastings raised a company of 
fifty men, whom he armed and equip- 
ped at his own expense. But as hla 
actions on shore are not immediately 
connected with the great results of hie 
services to Greece, wc shall c^fine 

this skekih exclusively to the share ho 
took in the naval warfare. He served 
the campaign of 182:i in (.'rete, as 
commander of the artillery ; but a 
violent fever competliug him to quit 
that island in autumn, he tbiiiid, on 
his return to Hy tlra, that Lord Byron 
had anived at Cephalouia. 

it was of great importance to the 
Greek cause that the services of I.<ord 
Byron sliouUl be usefully directed, 
and it w'as equally necessary that the 
funds collecttMl by the Greek oomiait- 
tec in Lomlmi should be expended iit 
the way most likely to be of perma- 
nent adN’nutage to Greectt. The mo- 
ment appeared suitable for one who,, 
like Hustings, hiui acquired some ex- 
perience by active service, lx>th with 
the fleet and army, to oOcr his a%jcc. 
He accordingly die>v up a project for 
the construction and unuameut of a 
steam-vessel, which he rcTommended 
as the most effectual mode of advan- 
cing the Greek can.se, by giving the 
fleet a decided superiority over tltc 
'I'lirks at sea. It appeared to -Hast- 
ings that it was only by the intro- 
duction of a well-disclplmed naval 
force, directly dependent ou the cen- 
tral government, that order could be 
iiitroduci'd into the administration, aa 
well as a superiority sccureA over tlie 
enemy. It is not necessary to enter 
into all the professional details of this 
memoir, as wc shall have occasion to 
state the manner iu w'hich Hostings 
csWried his view s into execution a few 
years later. Its condusion was to 
recommend Lord Byron to direct lus 
attention to the purchase or construc- 
tioB of a steam-vessel, armed with 
heavy guns, and fitted up for the iwe 
of hot shot and shells as its ordiuaiy 
projectiles. 

neither Lord Byron nor Colonel 
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Stanhope, the agent of the Greek com- 
mittee, seem to have appreciated the 
military science of Hastings, and the 
plan met with little support from 
eitlier. 

The Greek government shortly after 
this obtained its first loan in England; 
and, daring the siiminer of 1824, Hast- 
ings endeavoured to impress its mem- 
bers with the necessity of rendering 
the national cause not entirely depen- 
dent on the disorderly and tumult nous 
merchant marine, Avhich it was eom- 
pellei to hire at an (‘xorbitant price. 
It is ueedioss to record all the didicnl- 
ties and opi)Osition he met with from 
a govenimeiit cousL-tiiig in part of 
shipowners, eager to obtain a share of 
the loan ns liirc for tl.eir ships. Those 
ships were in some danger of rotting 
in harbour, in ease a national navy 
i^houkl be formed. The loan, however, 
appeared inexhaustible; and in flic 
autumn of 1x24, Hastings returned to 
England, with a ])roniisc that the 
Greek government would lose no time 
in instructing their deputies in Lon- 
don to procure a stcain-vessel to bo 
armed iiiid(*r his inspection, and of 
which ho was promised the command. 
This promise was soon forgotten; a 
number of favounibU* accidents de- 
luded the members of the (rreek go- 
%'omment into the belief that their 
deliverance from the Turkish yoke 
was already achieved, and they began 
to neglect the dictates of common pru- 
dence. The Greek committee in Lon- 
ilon emulated the example of the 
Greek government at Nauplia: and in 
place of acting according to the sug- 
gestions of common sense and common 
honesty, that body engaged in a num- 
ber of tortuous transactions, ending 
in the coneoetion of a dish called “ the 
Greek pie^ Ibrahim Pasha awaken- 
ed the heWes at Nanplia from their 
(Ireams, and Cobbett disturbed the 
reveries of the sages in Tx^ndon. 

The success which attended Ibrahim 
Pasha on his landing in the Pelopon- 
nesus in 1825, and the improvement 
displayed by the Turks in their naval 
operations, serionsly alarmed the 
Greeks. The advice of Hastings oc- 
curred to their remembrance; but, 
even then, it required the active ex- 
ertions of two judicious friends of 
ttrecce in London to induce the Greek 
deputies to take the necessary mea«» 


rares for fitting out a steamer. Hast- 
ings, in a letter addi'essed to the 
Greeks, "which he wrote on his return, 
to Greece, declared distinctly that the 
gratitude of the Greek nation 'was due 
to the Eight Honourable Edward 
Ellice and to Sir John Hobhouse, and 
not to the Greek deputies in I^ondou, 
if the steam-vessel he commanded 
pi'oved of any service to the cause. 

Greece was then in a desperate con- 
dition. Navarin was taken by Ibrahim 
Pasha, the llomeliat army was com- 
pletely defeated, and the EgA’pliahs 
encamped in the centre of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, after routing every body of 
troops which attempted" to arrest theii* 
progress. Tlie Turkish and Egj'ptian 
fleets kept the sea in spite of the gal- 
lant attacks of Miaoulis ; and the 
partial sneezes of the Greeks were 
more honouraDlc to their courage than 
injurious to the real strength of their 
enemies. In the mean time, the Greek 
government had lost all power of 
commanding cither respect or obe- 
dience at home, in consequence of the 
civil w'ars hich prevailed previously 
to the arrival of the Egyptians, and 
the intrigues of Maurocordatos and 
Kolettis to obtain the sole direction of 
afiuirs. 

At this conjuncture, Lord Cochrane's 
name excited universal attention in 
Eijglaud, and he was engaged by the 
Greek deputies, and some friends of 
the cause, to enter the Greek service. 
He received for his services £37,000 
sterling, in cash; and an additional 
.sum of £20,000 was paid into the 
hands *of Sir Francis Burdett, to be 
given to Lord Cochrane whenever the 
indcpendcuco of Greece should be 
secured. 

This transaction happened in the 
month of August 1825; but in the 
mouth of March, a steam-vessel, call- 
ed the Perseverance, of about four 
hundred tons, had already been order- 
ed ; and Hastings had been named to 
command her, and received authority 
to arm her "^vith sixty-eight pounders, 
according to tlic plan he had submit- 
ted to the Greek government. When 
Lord Cochrane was appointed coin- 
mandei*-in-chief of the Greek fleet, 
five more steam-Vessels were ordered' 
to bo built ; but it may t>e observed, 
that only tw'o of these ever reached 
Greece. Hie equipment of the Per- 
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severance was then kept back, in 
order that the whole squadron might 
sail together under the auspices of 
LomI Cochrane. The news of the 
taking of. Missoloiiglii by the Turks 
at hist threw the friends of Greece 
into such a state of alarm, and the 
outcry against the dilatory maimer in 
which the steam-boat expedition in 
tlie Thames was fitting out, became 
so violent over all Europe, that the 
Perseverance u'as hastily completed, 
and allowed to sail alone. 

After a series of difliculties and 
disappointments, which it required all 
•the extraordinary perseverance and 
energy of Ila.stings to overcome, lie 
Avas hurried away from Deptford on 
the twenty-sixth of May 1826, though 
the engiiie of the Perseverance was 
evidently in a very defective state. 
The boiler burst in thP Mediterra- 
nean ; and the* ship was detained at 
Cagliari, reconstructing a boiler, until 
the ti^enty-eighth of August. She ar- 
Mved in Greece too late to be of any 
use in the naval campaign of that 
year. The w inter was spent in aid- 
ing the operations of tlie army, which 
w'as eudeavonriug to raise the siege of 
Athens. 

The Karteria, which w’as the name 
of the Perseverance in the Greek navy, 
was armed on the principle which 
Hastings had laid down as necessary 
to place the Greeks with small vessels 
on some degree of equality with the 
line-of-battle shijis and large fi-igates 
of the Turks : namely, that of using 
projectiles more destructive than the 
shot of the enemy. These projectiles 
were hot shot and shells, instead of 
the cold round-shot of the Turks. We 
have already mentioned that the Kar- 
tcria was armed with sixty-eight 
pounders. Of these she mounted 
ojght ; . four were caironadcs of the 
government pattern, and four were 
guns of a newr form, cast after a 
model prepared by Hastings himself. 
These guns were seven feet four inches 
long in the bore, and weighed fifty- 
eight hundred-weight. They had the 
fonn of carronades in every thing but 
the addition of trunnions to mount 
them like long guns ; these trunnions, 
however, were, contraiy to the usual 


practice, placed so ^at their centre 
intersected a line through the centre 
of the bore of Gio gun. They w ere 
iiiotmtcd on tcu-inch howitzer car- 
riages, which answered the purpose 
admirably. The shells used were 
generally strapped to w*oodon bot- 
toms ; but they w'ore more than once 
employed witiiout any precaution, 
except that of putting them in the gun 
with the fnsocs tow'ards the muzzle. 
The hot shot were licatcd in the en- 
gine fires, and wore bi*onght on deck 
by two men in a machine resemhliiig 
a double coal-box, which was easily 
tilted up at tlic muzzle of the gim to 
l>c loaded. 

Hastings fired alwut eighteen thou- 
sand shells from the K.irtcria in the 
years 1826 and 1827, with u miscel- 
laiicou.s crew composed of KiigUsh- 
raen, Swedes, and Greeks, and never 
had a single accident fronf explosion. 
As a very small number of hot shot 
can be heated at once, and as an iron 
bail of eiglit inches diameter loses its 
spherical fiu’in if kept for any length of 
time red hot, this pn»jectilo could only 
be used in particular circumstances. 
It happened more than once on board 
the Karteria, that shot w hich had ro- 
m.'iiiied for some time in the engine 
fires, had so lost their form as not to 
enter the muzzle of the guns. With 
regard to the gicat danger wliieh is 
supposed to attend the nst* of hot shot 
on board ships, Hastings thus states 
Ills opinion in a “ Memoir on the use 
of Shells, Hot Shot, and Carcass 
Shells, from ship artillery:’^ ♦ “ 1 have 
coatimudly used hot shot with i»erfect 
safety ; mv people having become so 
familiar with them, that they employ 
them wltli as little apprehension as if 
using cold shot.’^ 

Wc shall now give a i^ilar ac- 
count of the can.*er of acOTe seiwice 
in which Hastings was .cngtigcd, as 
captain of the Greek steam-frigate 
Karteria, extracted in part from liis 
own official reports and private letters, 
and drawn in pai*t from the testimony 
of eyewitnesses of all liis actions. 

In Febninjy' 1827, Captain Hast- 
ings w^as ordeitid by the Greek go- 
vernment to co-oi>crate with the 
troops under General Gordon, destined 
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to relieve Athens. Captain Hastings, 
sailing from Kgina, passed roniid the 
island of Salainis, and ciUcring the 
western strait between it and 3ilc- 
gara, amved, niiobserved by the 
Turks, in the bay when^ the battle of 
Salamis was fought — now called the 
port of Ainbelaki. This was the first 
time the passage had ever been at- 
tempted by a modern man-of-war. 
During the presidency of Count Caj) 0 - 
dTstrias, Sir Kdmiind Lyons carried 
H.M.S. Blonde through the same 
passage. 

The troops under General Gordon 
were landed in the night, and they 
occupied and fortified the hill of 
Munychia without any loss of time. 
It was then i-esolved to drive the 
Turks from a monastery at the rineus, 
ill whicli they kept a garrison to com- 
mand the i)ort. The troops were 
ordered to attack the building on the 
land side, and Hastings eiiter<‘d the 
Pirams to bombard it from the sea. 
A practicable brcacli was soon made; 
but the Greek troops, though sup- 
ported by the fire of a couple of field- 
pieces, were comjiletely defeated in 
their fo(‘blc attempts to storm this 
monastery. 'J'he Turks, on the other 
hand, displayed the greatest activity ; 
and the Scraskicr Kutayhi Paslia, 
who commanded the army besieging 
Athen.s, soon arrived with a powerful 
escort of cavalry, and bringing with 
him two long live-inch howitzers with 
shells, boasting that with tliesc he 
would sink the Karteria. As the ob- 
ject of the Greek attack had com- 
jiletely failed, and the troops had re- 
tired, the Karteria tiuitlcd the port 
just as the Turks opened their fire on 
her. 

A few da^’S after this, the Turks, 
having defeated a division of the Greek 
aiTTiy destined to make a diversion 
lh)m the plain of Eleiisis, attempted 
to cariy the camp of General Gordon 
by storm. Captain Hastings now 
entered the Piraius again, even at 
the risk of exposing the Karteria to 
the Turkish shells ; as he saw that by 
his powerful fire of grape he could 
prevent the Turks from forming In 
any force to attdek the most vulner* 
able part of the camp. The fire of 
the Karteria soon produced its effect; 
but it drew all the attention of the 
Pasha to the vessel, as he perceived it 


was vain to persUt in attacking the 
troops until he compelled tUebteamerto 
quit the Piraius. Five guns directed 
their fire against her, and though three 
were either dismounted by her lire, or 
rendered useless by their carriages 
breaking, still two elongated live- inch 
howitzei*s being placed between the 
monastery and an adjoining tower, 
which covered them from the lire of the 
Karteria, contrived to keep up a well- 
supported fire. The effect produced 
by the sliclls from the Turkish guns 
was soon considerable, though several 
of those which struck the Karteria 
did not explode. One, however, 
fixed ill the carnage of a long sixty- 
eight pounder, and exploded there,, 
though fortiiuatel}* wilhout injuring., 
either Captain liane, the artillery- 
officer engaged in pointing the gun, 
or any of the men w ho were working 
it. Another exploded in the Ivar- 
teria's counter, and tore out the plank- 
ing of two streaks for a Icngtli of six, 
feet, and started out the planking 
from the two adjacent streaks. Aii 
this shell struck the vessel on the 
water's edge, a shij) built in the ordi- 
nary manner would have been sunk 
by this explosion of about nine ounces 
of powder ; but the Karti'ria was in no 
danger, as she -was built with her 
timbers close and caulked together. 
She was also cmistructed uitli two 
solid bulkheads enclosing the engine- 
room, caulked and liucd, so as to bo 
water-tight; consequently, any one of 
her compartments might have filled 
with water from a shot- hole without 
her sinking. The attack of the Turks 
on the Greek camp having been re- 
pulsed, nothing remained for Hastings 
but to retreat from his dangerous- 
position in the Pirajus as speedily as 
possible. This, however, he did* not 
effect without loss ; all his boats were 
shot through, and he had to encounter 
a severe fire of musketry from the 
Turks stationed on e.ach side, as ho 
moved through tlic pillais at the en- 
trance of the port. 

Ill the month of March an expedi- 
tion was planned by General Heidcck, 
who was afterwards one of tlie mem- 
bers of the unhappy regency whicli 
misgoverned Greece during the min- 
ority of King Otho. The object ojp 
this expedition was to destroy the 
magasmes of provisions and storea 
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which the Turks posses$ed at Oropos, 
and, by occupying their linos of com- 
muiiicatioii with Kegropont, to com- 
pel them to raise the siege of Athens. 
This was the only feasible method by 
which the Greeks could ever have 
hoped to defeat the Turks ; but wbcJi 
the execution of it was ju-oposed, it 
always met witli some opjmsition. 
When it w.as at last undertaken by a 
foreigner, the operation was conduct- 
ed in so weak and desultory u mau- 
noi\ as to end hi coniplote disgi’ace. 

The naval force which accompanied 
General Ileideck was unusually 
powerful, as he was then the acknow- 
ledged agent of the King of Havana. 
It consisted of the frigate Hellas of 
sixty-four gnus, with the flag of Ad- 
miral ^liaoulis, the Karlcria, and 
some smaller vessels as transports. 
The Greek vessels arrived before 
Oropos in the afternoon, and as the 
Hellas wa.s com])elled to anchor about 
a mile from the Turkish camp, Caj>- 
taiu Hastings immediately steamed 
into the ])ort. He captured two trans- 
ports laden with grain and flour, which 
had ju.st arrived from Negropont ; and 
having anchored withip two hundred 
yards of the Turkish batteries, he 
opened on them a fire, which in a 
short time <lismounted every guu which 
they could bring to bear on his .ship. 
A carca.ss-shell lodging in tin* fascines 
of which the priiuijml battery was 
coiHtructed, soon eiivelopcil ih<; whole 
in flames — the jiowder-magazinc ex- 
ploded, and the carriages of the guns 
were rendered useless. 

At tills iiiomeiit the Gn’ck troops, 
of whom one hundred and fifty were 
on board the Kartcria, loudly de- 
manded to be led to attack the camp ; 
and an oflicer from General llcidcck, 
who had remained on board tlie Hel- 
las, was expected every moment to 
place him.sclf at their head. Xo orders, 
Iwwever, arrived. Hastings remained 
All night in the port, and it was not 
until dawn next morning tliat the 
troops were landed. The Turks, in 
mean time, had been more active ; 
they had also received considerable 
reinforcements; the day was con- 
sumed without General Heideck going 
on shore, and a large body of Turkish 
.cavalry making its appeortuice in the 
nlternoon, hip issued orders to re- 


embark the troops, and sailed back to 
Kgiiia. 

The public attention was suddenly 
diverted from this disgraceful exhibi- 
tion of European military science by 
the arrival of Lord Cochrane in Greece. 
Ho came, however, in an Engllsii 
yacht, which had been purcliased to 
expedite his deptirture, but unaccom- 
panied by a single one of the five 
steamers wdiich were still unfinished 
in the Tliamcs. His lordship was soon 
after appointed lord high a dmiral 
of Greece; General Church was at 
the same time named generalissimo 
of the hind forces ; and both oflieers 
directed all their attention to raising 
the siege of Atliens, which Kutayhi 
continued to attack with the gicatest 
constancy. 

Captain Ha.stings was now; detach- 
ed for the first time with an inde}>cn- 
dent mi\al command. The Turji.^ 
drew their supplies for carrying on 
the siege of Atliens from a great dis- 
tance in their nuir, u all the provinces 
of Greeci‘ were in a state of desola- 
tion. This circum.stance exposed their 
lines of communication, both by laiul 
and sen, to be attacked by the Greeks 
in many diflcmit jioiuts. Volo was 
one of the principal depots at wdiich 
the supplies transmitted from Thes- 
sakmii'a and Constantinople w(*re 
secured ; and from this station tliey 
wen? forwarded by the channel of 
Eulwea to the fortress of Negropont, 
ami tiienre to Oropos. From Oropos 
tlicse suj)plies were transported on 
horse.s ami mules to the camp of tiie 
i’ushaut raiis.sla, uca*‘ Athens. Cap- 
tjiin Ha.stings w'as now charged with 
the duty of cutting off the commimi- 
cations of the Turks betwi-en Volo 
and Oropo.s, and instructed to use 
every exertion to capture them trans- 
ports and destroy their magazines. 
For this puipose he sailed from Poros 
w ith a suiuli .squadron, consisting of 
the Ivarteria and four hired vessels — 
the corvette Themistocles, beiemging 
to the Tombazis ; the Arcs, belong- 
ing to the Admiral MiaouUs ; and two 
small schooners. 

On tiio afternoon of a beautiful 
clear day, the little fleet entered the 
bay of Volo, in which eight . Tnrkiali 
transports were seen at anchor. It 
was some time before the enemy was 
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persuaded that the Grech vessels were 
Scaring down to attack them, for they 
considered the anchorage ptwfectly 
defended by two batteries wliich they 
had erected on the cape, enclosing the 
harbour, opposite the castle of Volo. 
The castle itself is a srpiare fort in a 
dilapidated condition, with only a few 
^ns mounted. 

At half-past four o’clock, the The- 
mistoclcs and Arcs received orders to 
anchor before the batteries, just out of 
the reach of musketry, and not to 
waste a single shot before the}' had 
taken up their i>ositions. They were 
then dii’ccted to open a heavy lire of 
grape and round shot on the enemy. 
While they were executing these 
orders, Hastings entered the port, and 
opened his fire of shells on the iii- 
treuclimonts of tlie Turks, and of grape 
on th# transports, wliich were filled 
with men to jircvent their capture. 
The heavy fire of the Karteria, which 
poured on the enemy three hundred 
two- ounce balls from each of its guns, 
soon threw the Turks into confusion ; 
and the boats were manned, and sent 
to board the transports. Tire vessels 
being heavily laden, though they had 
been run aground, were not close to 
the sliore, and these were soon cap- 
tured ; but two brigs being empty, 
wore placed close under the fire of 
the troops in the iiitrenclunents. 
Tlioiigh they were att.icked by all the 
boats of the sqiindrou, they were not 
taken until after an obstinate resist- 
ance. The English boatswain of the 
Karteria, who was the fir.'»l to mount 
the side of one, was wounded ; but he 
succeeded in gaining the deck, and 
hauling donn the 'hirkisli flag.. A 
Turk, hon ever, who had no idea ot 
surrenderiug to an infidel, rushed at 
him, and fired a pistol at his head. 
The ball, fortunately, only grazed his 
forehead. The Turk then leaped over- 
board, and endeavoured to swim on 
shore ; but one of the Euglisli sailors, 
considering his conduct so unfair as to 
merit death, jumped into the sea after 
him, and, having overtaken him, de- 
liberately cut his throat witli a clasp- 
imife, as he had no other weapon, and 
then returned on board. The Greek 
Eevolutioii too often gave occasions 
for displaying 

** The instinct of the first-bom Gain^ 
l^kich ever lurks somewhere in human 
hearts/’ 


It w'as found impossible to get t!ie 
two brigs afloat-, and, as their sails 
had been lauded, it would have been 
impossible to navigate them. Tliey 
wei*c therefore dmriit ; and another 
smaller vessel, w'bich was so placed 
that Hastings would not expose his 
men by attempting to take possesion 
of her, was destroyed by shells. A 
shell, exploding in her hull, blew her 
fore-mast into the W'ater. For four 
hours the Karteria remained iu the 
harbour of Volo. The corvette and 
brig had so completely silenced the 
fire of the batteries, that they appeared 
to be abandoned ; M'hile the guns of 
the castle only kept up an iiregular 
and ill-dirccted fire on the Karteriaj# 
The magazines were all in flames from 
the effect of the led-hot shot fired into 
them ; and, as night approached, the 
Karteria made the signal for all the 
vessels to make sail out of the har- 
bour w’itli a light breeze fi-om the 
laud. The spectacle offered by the 
bay as it grew dark was peculiarly 
grand. On the sombre outline of the 
hills round the gulf, innumerable fires 
were seen ; and a continued discharge 
of musketry w'as beard i)roclaimii)g 
the arrival of each little band of troops 
w'hiclj reached the camp at Yolo. The 
lurid light thrown out by the flames 
from the burning magazines, and the 
reflection of the blazing transports, 
wiiich w ore quickly consumed to the 
water's edge, enabled the steamer, in 
departing, to destroy the carriages of 
two guns w'hich the Turks were en- 
deavouring to get ready to salute tlie 
dei>artLng squadron. 

Hastings had expected to find at 
Volo a large Turkish man-of-war, 
mounting sixteen heavy guns, and 
two mortars w’hich had been con- 
structed for the siege of Missolonghi, 
but w'hich had not even got so far as 
Volo until after the fall of that place. 
This vessel was now' waiting until the 
Turks should require her to bombard 
some seaport in the possession of the 
Greeks, A Greek fishing-boat came 
alongside to inform Hastings thatihe 
Pasha had ordered this vessel to Tri- 
cheri for greater security, where she 
was mooted, with tliree seboonerg 
taken from the Greeks at Psara, in a 
«naU bay protected by a battery of 
twelve guns. In this position, she 
was consider^ perfectly safe frontthe 
attacks of the whole Greek fleet, a|ded 
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by the fire-frigate herself, as the 
Turks called the Karteria. Hastings 
proceeded immediately to Triclicri, 
hoping to surprise the enemy by an 
attack during the •night; but he 
found the Turks on the alert, and 
theii* well-directed fire of musketry 
rendered it impossible to coiitiiuie 
thelttack with the smallest cliance of 
success. 

At daylight next inoniing, Hast- 
ings examined the jiosition of the 
enemy with care, but he saw there 
was no hope of capturing the bomb- 
ketch or any of the schooners ; he 
therefore determined to coniine his 
operations to destroying them. After 
getting up the steam and heating a 
^ew shot, Jic stood in to about three- 
quarters of a mile of the Turkish 
ship, and going slowly rouml in a 
large circle, lie brought liis long guns 
to bear successively, ami fired them 
with the greatest deliberation. He 
then move<l out of gunshot of the 
Turkish battery to observe* ihe efieet 
offaisfii*©. In about half an lionr, a 
quantity of smoke was observed to 
issue from the large T^^ki^U vessel, 
which tlie enemy app(*ari*d at first to 
disregard ; but, in u short time, they 
seemed to discover that their ship 
was on fire, for they were seen hurry- 
ing dow'n and rushing 'on board in 
great numbers. The caiTona<los were 
now reloaded with shells, and the long 
guns with large grape, and the Knr- 
teria stood in to prevent the enemy 
from continuing hjs eudoavours to 
extinguish the fire. The attention of 
the Turks was thus distractcil ; the 
fiamos soon burst through the decks of 
the ship, and, catching the rigging, 
rendered all approach to her impos- 
sible. In a short time she was a mass 
of flame ; and her guns to the land- 
side, having been loaded, w’cnt off, 
discharging their shot into the bat- 
tery formed for her protection. As 
her upper works burned aw'ay, she 
drifted from her station ; but getting 
again on shore against the rocks, her 
magazine exjploded, and the remains 
of her hull, with all her guns, sank in 
deep water. The three schooners also 
leomTed several shells, and were so 
injuredt as to be rendered unable to 
put to sea without uudergoing great 
r^rs« 

The loss of the Ore^ squadron m 


this expedition was very small ; only 
three men were killed and tno 
wounded. But one of the killed was 
James Hall, an Englishman on board 
the Kartcria— -an old sailor of a most 
excellent character, and i>osses&ed of 
considerable knowledge in every 
branch of his jiroi'essioti. Ho was 
killed by a twelve- pound shot from 
the battery at TricherL Tliis shot, 
after breaking the claw of an nnclior, 
rebounded, and, in falling, struck Hall 
in the pit of the stoinuch, and rolled 
on the deck, as if it iiad hardly 
touched his clothes. Ho fell instantly, 
and was taken up rpiite dead — tho 
usual tranquil smiJc* his features boro 
still lingorittg on his lips. Hall was 
not oiil> a moat excellent sailor, but 
a truly honest man, and he was long 
remeinhered and deeply regretted by 
all on board the Kailoria. His re- 
mains Mere committed to the d(*ep, 
i‘a])tniii Hastings rending the fnner^ 
service ; for the Eiigli^h insisted that 
he Mould have jneferred a sailor's 
funeral to being interred on shore in i\ 
Greek churchyard. 

Juiues Hall Mas the only human 
spirit timoug the rude crew of the 
Karteria, and after his deatli most of 
the English sailors displayed the 
feelings of savagCvS. i)ne old iiian-of- 
M'ar’s man, mIio had served in many a 
M ell-fought action, declared that ho 
Mould kill evtuy Turkiah prisoner 
taken in liie prizes at Volo ; and he 
ntteinpted one night t<» hrenk into tlio 
cabin abaft the larboard paddle-box, 
in Milich some of tlie?o Turks M ere 
confined. Armed Mith a large knife, 
lie proclaimed that he M'lts determined 
to kill the prisoners, and he called on 
the other sailors to assist him. Ho 
argued, that the war M'itli the Turks 
was an irregular M'arfarc; and as the 
Turks killed their prisoners, on tho 
ground that they M ere either rebels 
or outlaws, it was the duty of the 
Greeks to kill every Turk wlio fell 
into their power. When brought be- 
fore Captain Hastings, be persisted 
in bis determination; and though he 
was perfectly sober, lie at last de^ 
dared that he would quit the service^ 
unless the English were allowed in 
future to kill the prisoners. Hastings 
tried to reason with him, but in vain« 

It was necessary to put him under 
arrest, and when the Karteria re* 
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turaed to Poros, he demanded hia 
discharge, and quitted Greece. 

The Karteria suffered very sevendy 

in her hull and rigging, from the fire 
of the castle at Volo, and the batteiy 
at Trichcri. She lost her jib-boom, 
niaiu-toimiast, gaff, and larboard 
cat-head, and received much other 
damage ; so that it was necessary to 
proceed to Poros to give her a tho- 
rough repair. On her way, she Avas 
fortunate enough to capture lour ves- 
sels laden with stores and provisions 
for the Turks of Negropont. 

At Poros, Hastings found the 
affairs of the navy very little im- 
proved by Lord Cochrane’s i)resencc 
in Greece; and we think that we 
cannot convey a better idea of their 
state, than is contained iii a letter 
whicli he addressed to his lordshi]) on 
the oOtli of April 1827. “It is with 
deep regret 1 sec the extreme discon- 
tent on board the Sauveur brig, 
’vhicli seems to me to be greatly in- 
creased l)y, if not entirely OAviiig to, tho 
Greeks being paid in advance, and 
tho Kiiglish being in arrears of Avages. 
hi this country, I must reiieat, my 
lord, nothing can be done Aviihout 
regular payments. Jly paying out of 
my OAvn funds a\ hen others couhl not 
be* obtained, I have established the 
confidence both of (i reeks and En- 
glish in this vessel, as fiir as money is 
concerned ; but 1 cannot continue to 
pay out of my oavii pocket. If funds 
are not fortlicorniiig, I beg leave to 
resign. Whilst 1 am on board, the 
people Avill always consider ino per- 
sonally responsible for their Avages ; 
and I must agaiu remark, I have suf- 
fered already much too severely in 
my private fortune in this seiTicc to 
admit of my making further sacrifices, 
hesides wages for the crew, I have 
various expenses to repair damages 
sustained in tho late actions at Volo 
andTrichcri.” Captain Hastings w^as, 
however, at this time, easily induced 
to continue his services on board tho 
Karteria, as the defeat of the Gi'eek 
army before Athens on the Gth of 
May, and the departure of General 
Gordon, Count Porro, and sevei’al 
Other PhUhcllenes, who considei*ed the 
cause utterly hopeless, rendered the 
moment unsuitable for his xesigna* 
tion. 


The Karteria was again fitted for 
sea with the greatest expedition, and 
joinecl Lord (’ocliranc, when he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
and capture Ibrahim Pasha at Cla- 
renza. Hastings was separated from 
the Hellas by bad A\cathcr, and in 
returning to the rendezvous at Spet- 
zia, ho lost two of his masts and 
tAA'o men, in a hurricane .oil* Cape 
^lalea. Shortly after his return to 
Puros, Avhere he was again compelled 
to refit, he received the following laco- 
nic comm unication from Lord Coch- 
rane, in Avhich all jneiition of a reu- 
dczA'ous Aviis omitted. 

" Memo. — If tlie Perseverance is fit 
for servico, please join the squadron! 
without delay. 

“ COCIIUANE. ‘ 

“ Ihllas, June 1827, 

Captain Hastings, Perseccranc.,'^ 

In consequence of this order. Cap- 
tain Hastings sot out in search of 
Lord Cochrane. A series of fruitless 
cruises fo/lowed, in Avhich every divi- 
sion of the Turkish fleet coiitri\'cd to 
(scape the Greeks. At last, it Avas 
resolved that an attack should be 
made on Yaiiladbi, the little fort 
Avhich conniTandft the entrance into 
the lagoons of iHissolonghi ; and tins 
A\holo fleet, under the command of 
Lord C’ochranc in person, apjiearcd 
off that place. The attempt Avas only 
persisted in for a short time, and it 
failed. 

The treaty of tho 6th of July 1827,. 
for the pacificatioir of tho affairs of 
(Jreece, between Groat Britain, 
France, and Russia, now became 
knoATu to the Greeks ; and the ncAvs 
Gtimnlated both them and their 
friends to make increased exertions, 
in order that the Allies might find as 
much of the country as possible al- 
ready delivered from the Turkish 
yoke. A small squadim of ten Tur- 
kish brigs having entered the Gulf of 
l.K»panto, Lord Cochrane gave Hast- 
ings an order to pursue them, con* 
ceived in the following flattering 
terms:— 

« OffMitvAonghi, \%th Sept. 1827. 

** You have been good enough to 
volunteer to proceed into the Gulf of 
Lepanto, into which, nnder existing^ 
circumstances^ I should not have order*' 
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ed the Pergeveraiice (Karteria.) I tMnkmgtbat cixty-eiglit potiiid 
therefore leave all the proceedings to might pass through both sides of the 
your judgment, intimating only, that vessels he was about to engage so 
the transporting of General Church’s near, as they were principally oon^ 
troops to the north of the gulf, and structed of fir. After firing one 
the dastniction or capture of the broadside of cold shot to make sure of 
onemy s vessels, wdl be services of high llis second consisted of two 

importance to the cause of Greece. ^ot shells- from the long gone, *nd 
Captain Hastings immediately en- two carcass-shells from the canon- 
tered the gulf, passing through the ades. One of these lodged in rijte hi^ 
formidable strait between the of the Turkish commodore, and, 
castles of the Morca and Houmclia, reaching the powder-magazine, the 
called the Dardanelles of Lepanto, action commenced by blowing up his 
during the night. On the 29th of ship.* A carcass-lbell exploding in 
September, having collected his little the bows of the brig anchored next 
squadron, consisting of the Karteria, to the commodore, she sank forward, 
the brig Sauveur of eighteen guns, while a hot shell striking her stem, 
icommanded by^ Captain Thomas, and winch stood up in the shallow water, 
two guu-boats, each mounting a long it was soon enveloped in fiamos. In 
thirtv-two ponndcr; Hastings stood a few minutes, another vessel was. 
into the bay of Salona (Amphissa) to perceived to be on fire ; and a fine 
attack a Turkish squadron, consisting Algerine schooner, mounting twenty 
of nine vessels, anchored under the long brass guns, having received a 
protection of batteries, and a large shell which exploded between her 
body of troops placed at the Scala of decks, was abandoned by her crew, 
Salona. Three Austrian merchant- The battle of Saloua afi'orded the 
men in the port were also filled with most satisfactory proofs of the ofli- 
arrned men, in spite of the remon- ciency of the armament of stoam- 
strances of tWeir masters, and assist- boats, with heavy guns, which Captain 
cd in defending the squadron at Hastings had so long and so warmly 
anchor. advocated. I’he terrilic and rapid 

About ten o’clock a.m., the Karte- manner in which a force so greatly 
ria, followed by the Sauveur and the superior to his own wiws utterly aiiui- 
two gun-boats, stood into the bay to hilated bj*^ the hot shot and shells of 
attack this formidable position. The tlio Karteria, silenced tlic opponents of 
Turks were so confident of victory. Captain Hastings’ plan tliroughout 
that they were eager to sec the Greek all Europe. From that davit became 
ships anchor as neai* them a.s possible, evident to all who studied the pro- 
They therefore wiiliheld their fire uu- gross of naval warfare, that every 
til Captain Hastings made the signal nation in Europe must adopt his 
for anchoring. The Karteria proceed- principles of marine artillery, and 
cdmiich nearer the shore than the arm some vessels in their tleots on the 
smling vessels, and having anchored model lie had given tlicin. In Greece 
within five hnudred yards, opposite the question of continuing to hire 
the vessel which bore the flag of the merchant shijis to form a fleet was 
Turkish commodore, she opened her put to rest ; and the necessity of coin- 
fire. The Turks then commenced a mencing the formation of a national 
furious cannonade from upwards of navy was now' admitted by Hydriotes, 
sixty pieces of artillery ; but they had Spetziotes, and Psariotes. 
hardly time to reload the gi*eatcr part The services of the other vcs.scls in 
of the guns on board their ships, the (lireek squadron at Balona, though 
Captain Hastings, before going into eclipsed by the superior armament>of 
action, had heated several shells, the Karteria, ought not to be over. 

* In a description of the engagement, forwarded by the Austrian consul at Pa- 
tras to the consul-general in the Ionian islands, which was captured by tho 
Greeks, the following is the account given by the Austrians ; — 11 command- 
ante della flottiglia Ottomana con terzo del Vapore andd per aria, avendogli 
questo gettato una granata in Santa Barbara.” 
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looked. Captain Thomas, who com- 
manded the Sauveur, displayed all the 
eourage, activity, and skill of an expe- 
rienced English officer ; he silenced the 
two battei-ios, on wliich the Turks had 
placed great dependence, as alone suf- 
ficient to prevent the Greeks from en- 
tering the port ; and by a well-directed 
fire of grape, he compelled the troops 
which lined the shore to get under 
the cover of the irregular ground in 
the neighbourhood. Hastings then 
made the signal for all the boats of 
the squadron to take possession of the 
Algerine schooner and the two other 
brigs which were not on fire. 

A severe contest took place in order 
to gain possession of the schooner ; for 
the fire of the Greek ships being sus- 
pended as the boats approached her, 
the Turkish troops sprang from their 
hiding-places, and rushed to the edge 
of the rocks, which commanded a view 
of her deck. From this position they 
opened a heavy fire of musketry on 
those who had ni(Kinted her sides. 
The fire of the gun-boats again cleared 
the beach ; but the Turks contriv<*d to 
keep up a severe fire at intervals, and 
Mr Scanlan, the first lieutenant of the 
Sauveur, >vas killed, and several others 
wounded, in attempting to get her 
under weigh. Captain Hastings 
steamed up to the .«!cliooner at la.st, 
and having got her streain-cabJc made 
fast, attempted to move her ; but the 
cable broke, and it bt'came evident 
that the falling tide in the bay had 
fixed her finnly on the groniid. With 
incredible exertions her long brass 
guns were all sav('d, and .she was tlicu 
sot on fire. Mr riialangas, a Greek ofii- 
cer, the first lieutenant of the Kartcria, 
was also w'ounded in setting fire to a 
brig anchored at some di.staiice from 
the rest. The boats then concluded 
the day- by driving the q’urks fi’om 
the Austrian mcrchantincn, and bring- 
ing out these vessels as prizes. 

In this engagement nine Turkish 
Tessels -were destroyed, though de- 
fended by batteries on shore and up- 
wards of 500 veteran troops ; yet it 
cost the assailants only six men killed 
and a few wounded. In the despatch 
of Captain Hastings, annoimcing the 
victory, he pays a high tribute to 
the merits of Captain Hane, who bad 
served with him at the siege of Nau- 
j>lia in 1822, and in Crete during the 


campaign of 1 823, “ The services of 
Captain Hanc of the artillery, serving 
on board this vessel, are too well 
known on every former occasion to 
make it nccessaiy for me to say more 
than that I am equally indebted to 
him now as on other occasions.” 

Ibraliim Faslia was at Navariii 
with an immense fleet, when he hoard 
of the destruction of his ships in the 
bay of Salona. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton and Admiral de Higny had, on 
the 25th of September, entered into a 
convention with him to suspend aU 
hostilities against the Greeks until he 
should receive answers frogi Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria to the com- 
munications made on the part of thcfll 
three allied powers ; but neither Hast- 
ings nor the Turkish commodore in the 
Gulf of Lepanto were aware of this cir- 
cumstance. The rage of Ibrahim when 
he heal'd of the result of the afiair at 
Salona knew no bounds, and he deter- 
mined to Inflict the severest vengeance 
on Hastings, whose little squadron he 
thought he could easily annihilate. 

Sir Edward Codrington, after ar- 
ranging the terms of roe convention, 
had repaired to Zante to wait the 
arrival of several vessels he expected, 
and Admiral de Rigny had left Na- 
varin to collect the Fi’encb fpirce in the 
Archipelago. Ibrahim, seeing that 
there were no ships of the allies at 
Kavariii capable of stopping his fleet, 
ordered twenty-six nieii-of-war topnt 
to sea on the iiOth of September. He 
embarked himself with this division 
of his fleet, determined to wituess the 
destruction of the Greek squadron. A 
violent gale, however, compelled him 
fb put back on the 3d of October; 
but a part of his fieet, imder the com- 
mand of the Patroiia Bey, persisting 
in its endeavours to enter the Gulf of 
Lepanto, was pursued by Admiral 
Codrington, who forced it to i*cturii to 
Kavariii, but not until he had found 
himself obliged to fire into several of 
the Ottoman ships. As the English 
admiral had at the time a vci'y small 
force at Zante, many of the Turkish 
ships might, in spite of all his exer- 
tions, have escaped into the gulf, un- 
less he had been aided in arresting 
their progi'ess by a succession of gales 
which blew on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
of October. These gales assisted Sir 
JQdward Codrington in compelling the 
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whole of the dispersed fleet of the 
Patroiia Bey to seek refuge in the 
port of Navarin. 

In the mean time the position of 
Captain Hastings was one of extreme 
danger, and Lord Cochrane, who ad- 
dressed his last official communication 
to him on the 12tli of October, con- 
veys his parting words of praise and 
confidence in the following terms : — 
“You have done so much good, and 
so much is anticipated from your keep- 
ing open the communications between 
the shores of the gulf, that 1 think you 
would do well to iv,main for a while 
where yon arc. You occupy, liow- 
cver, a position of risk, if the reports 
9arc true regardiug the fleet being off 
Patras; and therefore I leave you to 
act in all things as you jinige best for 
the public service.” Ila-^tings, as 
soon as he was informed of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s intention to attack him, and 
before he had received the news of his 
doliverjince by the movement of Sir 
Edward Codrinsrton's sciundron, had 
selected the spot in Avliicli he hoped to 
be able to defy the attacks of the 
whole fleet ^t again>t him. He 
chose a small bay at the eastonr ex- 
tremity of the trulf of Corinth, formed 
in the rMky precipices of Mount (ler- 
anion, wd open to the Alcyouian sea. 
This iime bay or port is called Strava. 
lts;entrance is protected by tw o rocky 
islands, and it Is bounded on the con- 
tinent by a succession of precipices 
covered by pine woods, w’ljich render 
the debarkation of a large force in tlie 
neighbourhood very difficult. Hast- 
ings proposed to defend this position 
by laniling four of his guns on the 
mainland and the Islands; and lie 
made every preparation for receiving 
the Egyptians w'itU a w'ell-snstained 
fire of hot shot, while a number of 
Greek troops w^ere assembled to man 
the rocks around. 

There can be no doubt that Ibra- 
him , Pasha committed a blunder in 
violating the convention into which 
he had just entered, and his attempt 
at taking vengeance into his own 
h^ds, instead of appealing to the 
three allied powers, created ^cat dis- 
trust on the part of the admirals. 
They naturally enough conceived that 
he would al^fays hold himself ready 
to take eveiy advantage of their ab- 
sence, and their only method of effec- 


tually watching the immense fleet as- 
sembled at Kavarin was by bringing 
their own squadrons to an anchor in 
that immense harbour. The battle of 
Navarin, on the 20tli of October, was 
the natural consequence of the dis- 
trust on the one side, and the eager 
desire of revenge on tlic other, which 
rendered the proximity of the differ- 
ent fleets necessary. The affair of 
Captain Hastings at Salona, ns one of 
the ])roxiniatc causes of this groat 
naval engagement, aoiinircs an his- 
torical importance far exceeding its 
mere military results. In the eyes of 
the Greeks and Turks it very jitstly 
occupies a prominent place in the his- 
tory of the Greek war, a.s it is by them 
alwa 3 \s viewed as the link wdiich con- 
nects their military operations with 
the celebrated battle of Xavarin. 

The destruction of the Turkisli and 
Egj'ptiau fleets delivered Greece from 
imminent peril ; but in the extiltation 
crtMitcd bj' the assurance that (heir 
iudopendenco w'as firmly' established, 
the Greek goveniraent began to for- 
get the services which the Karteria 
had rendered in the days of (lieir de- 
spair. No supplies of any kind wore 
forwarded to Captain Hastings, wiio 
remained in the gulf; both Lord 
Cochrane and the govern men t allow'- 
ed him to remain without pro\*isious, 
and his crew woidd have in great part 
quitted him, unless lie liud paid the 
men their wages from liLs own fortune. 
On the 17th of November he w^j*ote 
to Lord Cochrane, urging the neces- 
sity of sending him some assistance. 
This letter, which remained iiiian- 
sw’cred, contains the following pa.s- 
sages: — “1 am now seven thousand 
pounds out of pocket by my services 
in Greece, and I am daily expending 
iny owm money for the public service. 
Our prizes are serving as transports for 
the army, and we must either shortly 
abandon this position or bo paid. 
Without money I cannot any longer 
maintain this vessel. I will do all I 
can ; bnt I must repeat, that it is no^ 
quite fliir I should end a beggar, after 
all the labour, vexation, and disap^ 
Ijointment I have experl^ccd for so 
many years.” 

The only body of troops available- 
for any national purpose, which had 
been kept together after the loss of 
Athens, with the exception of the corps 
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of regular troops under Gcueral Fab- ' 
vicr, was tliat assembled hj (^k^neral 
Church on the southern shores of the 
GulfofLcpaiito, As soon- as the battle 
of Is^avariii had paralysed the inove- 
nients of the Turks, General Church 
determined to transport his troops 
from the Morea into Acaniania, where 
the Greek captain.?, who had submit- 
ted to the Turks, otfered again to take 
up amis, if an adequate force appeared 
in the province to support them. 'J’be 
,]rt*incipal object whicli detained the 
Karteria in the gulf had been to assist 
the movements of General Church, 
who now resolved to ci’oss over to 
Acaniania from Cape Papas. On the 
c^'.'cning of the 17th of November, 
Captain Hastings received a commit- 
iiication from General Church, rc- 
iiucsting him to appear off Cape Papas 
next da}'. 

Ill order to arrive at the rendezvous 
in time, Hastings was compelled to 
quit the gulf in the daytime, and 
consequently to expose his own shfp 
and the three prizes to the fire of the 
castles of the Morea and Ilomclia — an 
act of rashness of whicli he would not 
willingl}' have been guilty. The castle 
of the *Moroa mounted about sixty 
guns, and that of lionielia twenty- 
seven ; those commanding the straights 
were of large calibre. As their lire 
crossed, the passage of the Dardan- 
elles of Lepanto was always consider- 
ed a dangerous entennise ; and cer- 
tainly, if the batteries had been served 
by good artillerymen, no ship could 
have ventured under their fire with- 
out being destroyed,. Even with the 
gunners of Ibrahim Ibisha’s army, the 
passage was attended with consider- 
able risk. 

The little squadron of Captain Has- 
tings approaclicd the castles about 
■noon on a beautiful day. The Kar- 
teria, leading with a favourable wind, 
and spreading an immense extent of 
canvass fi-om her four low masts, glid- 
ed along with the aid of her steam at 
an amazing rate. Her three prizes, 
followed with every sail set, and tw'o 
Greek misticos availed themselves of 
the opportunity of quitting the gulf in 
order to cruise as privateers between 
Patras and Missolonghi. The mo- 
ment the Karteria came witliin gun- 
shot of the Turkish castles, they open- 
ed their fire ; and for some time the 


balls fell thick around her — those of 
both castles passing over her hull, 
and falling beyond their mark. Se- 
veral shot, however, struck her sails, 
and the slow and regular manner in 
which each gun was discharged as it 
came to bear, indicated that the pas- 
sage was not likely to he effected 
without some loss. Fortunately very 
few shot struck the hull of the Kar- 
teria, yet the damage she received 
was not inconsiderable. The funnel 
was shot through, a patent windlass 
was broken to pieces, and the frag- 
ments of the iron wheels scattered 
about the decks like a shower of grape. 
Several paddles were wrenched off 
the starboard paddle-wheel, and one 
shot passed througli the side near the 
water’s edge. Two of the best sailors 
on board were killed by a twenty- 
four pound shot while working a guu 
on the quarter-deck. The hand of a 
boy was earned away by another, 
and yet all this loss was sustained 
ore the Karteria had reached the 
centre of the passage. At the mo- 
ment when every shot was taking 
effect, the Turks suddmily lost the 
range. Every siicceedi^ shot passed 
over the sttMuner, and she proceeded 
along under the fire of ifiorc than hali 
the guns, without receiving anj addi- 
tional damage. The Turks only 
able to reload a few guns to dmoharge 
at the re.st of the squadron, which 
escaped nuinjiircd. 

The loss of tw o men killed and one 
wounded, distressed Ca])tain Hastings. 
He was sure theTurks at Patras would 
soon receive an exaggerated account 
of the damage, he had sustained, from 
their spies at Zante ; and as this 
would embolden those wdio furnished 
their camp witli provisions, he was 
extremely anxious to destroy auy 
vessels that might be anchored at 
l^atra.?, in order to convince the 
eneni}! that the Kfirteria w'as to be 
dreaded, even after receiving the 
greatest injury. A favourable om|)r- 
tunity fortunately otfered itself offis- 
playing the powder of the steamer to 
Ibrahim Pasha’s camp at Patras. On 
approaching the roadstead, a brig 
heavily latkn was seen at anchor, 
wdiich had evidently arrived the pre- 
ceding night, little expecting that 
the Greek squadron would quit the 
gulf in the daytime. Hastings im- 
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mediately made ^ery preiHuration ibr 
catting her out, but the Austrian 
constti was seen approaching in a 
small boat, with a flag like the ensign 
of a tljree-decker. The following 
dialogue took place between him and 
Hastings alongside the Karteria, while 
the Austrians in the brig w'ere actively 
engaged in getting every thing ready 
to liaul their vessel, at a uioincnt's 
warning, under a battery of Turkish 
field-pieces placed on the beach. 

Hastimjs. — “ As Austrian consul, 
you must be aw'are tliat the Greek 
government ha\'e been blockading 
Patras for some time, and that there 
is now a gnu-boat cruising oil' the 
port." 

Austrian “ My govcrument 

acknowledges no such authority as a 
Greek government, and, consequently, 
does not admit the validity of its 
acts.” 

flosfwuys.— “ My orders, however, 
are to enforce those acts. I must, 
theivfore, request you to proceed im- 
mediately to the Austrian brig at 
anchor iii the harbour, and order the 
master to come on board with his 
papers.” ^ 

Austrian Consul. — “ I believe I am 
speaking to an Englishman ; and 
neither Austria nor Turkey being at 
war with England, you are bound to 
respect the Austrian Hag. 

Hastings, — “ You are .si)r-akiiig, sir, 
to an officer in the Greek senice, 
commanding the squadron blockading 
Patras ; and if the Austrian brig does 
not place itself under my protection 
in five minutes, 1 shall lire into the 
Turkish camp, and it will be de- 
stroyed.” 

In saying this, Captain Hastings 
took out his w'atcU and left the con- 
sul, who vainly endeavoured to renew 
the conversation In order to gain 
time. When he quitted the Karteria, 
he palled towards the shore, iiutcod 
of proceeding to communicate Uast- 
ings^rders to the master of the brig. 
Thid’^ing, apparently, a concerted 
signal, the greatest exertions were 
suddenly commenced to haul the 
Austrian vessel under the guns of the 
battery. 

Hastings allowed the Austrian con- 
sid five minutes to reach the shore ; 
and as he was not inclined to expose 
his crew to any loss in taking posses- 


sion of a which he could easily^ 
destroy without danger, he directed 
his fire against the Austrian brig. As 
soon os be found that he was ap- 
proaching the range of the Turkish 
battery, he fired a few shells into it 
and the Austrian vessel. One of these 
exploding in her hull near the water’s 
edge, tore out great part of her side, 
and she sank almost install taneously, 
barely leaving time for the crew to 
escape in the long-lmat. 

On the 28th of November, Gene- 
ral Church reached Cape Papas with 
the first division of his army, consist- 
ing of only six hundred men, which 
was embarked and trans^iorted to 
Dragomestre. Two days after, the 
squadron rctunied, and conveyed over 
to Romelia the remainder of the Greek 
troops, not exceeding seven linndred 
soldiers ; so lhat General Church 
opened his winter campaign in Acar- 
nania, which led to the conquest of 
that province, with a force of only 
one thousand three hundred fighting 
men. 

While the Greek army was engaged 
in fortifying its position at Drago- 
niestri^, Captain Hastings Tesoi\’u0 
to attack Vasiladhi — the sm^U insular 
fort commanding the entrance into 
the lagoons of Missolonglii and Ana- 
tolikoii, w'hich Lord Cochrane bad 
attempted in vain to capture aliout- 
three months before. On the 22d of 
December he anchored about three 
thousand yards from the fort, finding 
that it was imi»ossible to bring the 
Karteria any 110111 x 11 '. For nearly a 
mile round Vasiladhi, the depth of 
the w ater does not exceed three feet, 
and the fort itself rises little more 
than six feet alK>ve the level of the 
sea. Tlie bombardment of such a 
place w as a delicate operation, re- 
quiring the most favourable weather, 
and the vciy best artillery practice. 
The first day the attempt was made, 
tw'^o hundred shells were fired without 
producing any effect. WJicn fired m 
ricochet., they divci-gcd to the right 
and left in a manner which gave Va- 
siJadhi the appearance of an enchanted 
spot. Captain Hastings conjectured 
that this singular circumstance was 
owing to the shallowness of the water ; 
the mud approaching the surface close 
to the fort, afforded so much more 
resistance to the sliclla which fell in 
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its immediate viciaity, aS' to cause a 
more marked deviation in tlie line of 
their primary direction. 

At the same time it was found that 
those shells which were fired with a 
charge of eight pounds of powder, at 
twenty-three degrees of elevation— 
the highest elevation that could be 
given to the long guns — all varied to 
the right, though the day was per- 
fectly calm. This variation appeared 
to be caused by a strong current of 
air at some height above the earth's 
surfiice ; but it was so irregular that 
it was found unpossible to make any 
correct allowance for it ; and it was 
singular, that any wind perceptible 
on the deck of the Karteria blew in 
tbe contrary direction. 

For some days after this unsuccess- 
ful attempt, the weather was too 
stormy to think of renewing tbe at- 
tack ; but on the 20th of lleccmbcr 
the day was perfectly calm, and the 
atmosphere of that transparent clear- 
ness which characterises the climate 
of Greece. Hastings determined to 
bombard Yasiladhi a second time. 
Tbe first shell fired indicated that the 
circumstances were now favourable ; 
and the foprtli, which Captain Hast- 
ings fired witli liis own hand, exploded 
in the powder-magajsiiie. All the 
boats were instantly ordered out to 
storm the place ; but the Turks were 
thrown into such a state of confusion 
by the explosion of the powder, and 
the fire which burst out* in their 
huts, that they wei’c unable to offer 
.any resistance; and the ass-ailants, 
commanded by Captain Hane of the 
artillery, entered the place, seized the 
arms of the Turks, and set them to 
work at extinguishing the fire, wliich 
w'as spreading to the magazine of 
provisions, as if* they had only arrived 
to assist their friends. There were 
fifty-one Turks in the fort; twelve 
had been killed by the explosion. 

Captain Hastings ordered all the 
prisoners to be transported on board 
the Karteria ; and as he could ill spare 
any of his provisions, and could not 
encumber bis vessel with enemies who 
required to be guarded, he resolved 
to release them immediately. He 
therefore informed the Turkish com- 
mandant that he would send him to 
Missolongfai in a monoxylon, or canoe 
used in the lagoons, in order to pro- 


cure two large flat-bottomed boats to 
take away the prisoners. The Turk,, 
who considered this was only a polite 
-way of letting him know that he wae 
to be drowned or suffocated in the 
mud, showed, nevertheless, no signs 
of fear or anger. He thanked Cap- 
tain Hastings for the soldier-like man- 
ner in which he had been treated, and 
said that, as a prisoner, it was hie 
duty to meet death in any way his 
conqueror might determine. The 
scene at last began to assume a comio 
character ; — ^for Hastings was the last 
person on board to perceive that his 
prisoner supposed that he was about 
to be murdered by his orders ; and 
the Turkish commandant was the 
only one wiio did not understand that 
it was really Hastings’ intention to 
send him to Missolonghi in perfect 
safety. When the Turk was con- 
ducted to the monox 3 'lou, in w'hich. 
one of his own men vras seated, in 
order to paddle the boat through the 
lagoon, he was con^dneed of his error, 
and his expressions of gi'atitude to 
Hastings were warm, though as dig- 
nified as his previous conduct. 

Tlio flat-bottomed boats anived 
next day, and took away the prisoners. 
They brought a sheep and a sabre aa 
a present to Captain Hastings from 
the Turkish commandant, accom- 
panied a letter expressing his re- 
gret that the comuiander-in-chicf in 
Missolonghi tvould not allow him to 
come himself to visit his benefactor. 

Tbe conquest of Vasiladhi did not 
diminish the difficulties with which 
Hastings was surrounded, nor remove 
any of the disagreeable circumstances 
attendant on the neglect with which 
he was treated by Lord Cochrane and 
the Greek government. On the 7thj 
of January 1828, he -wTote to a friend 
in the following desponding terms : — 

“ I am full of misery. I have not a 
dollar^ owe my people three months’ 
pay, and five dollars a man gratuity 
for Vasiladhi. I have no provisions. 

I have lost an anchor and chain. If 
I can get out of my present difficulties, 

I ma}' perhaps go into the gulf.” 

On the IGth of Januaiy he wroto 
to the Greek government, stating all 
the difficulties of his position, and 
complaining of the manner in which 
the Karteria had been left entirely 
dependent on his private resources. 
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file wrote : “ It has become an estab- 
lished luaxim to leave this vessel 
withont any supplies. Dr Goss has 
just been at Zante, and has left three 
hundred dollars for the Helvetia, non- 
serving under my orders— but not one 
farthhig, no provisions, and not even 
a single word, for me. Five months 
ago, I was eight thousand dollars in 
advance for the pay of my crew ; and, 
since that time, 1 have only received 
one thousand dollars from the naval 
chest of Ia)rd Cochrane, and six. 
hundred from the military of (Icncnil 
Church. This last sum is not even 
sufficient to pay tho expenses incurred 
by the detention of our i»rizes in order 
to serve as transports for the anny. 
I have, in addition to the ordinary 
expenses of this vessel, been obliged 
to purchase wood for our steam-engine, 
and provisions for the gnn-boat Hel- 
vetia — to which I have also fmmished 
two hundred dollars in money to pay 
the crew. The capture of Viisiladhi 
has cost me two thousand dollars : yet 
1 have not taken the brass cannon’ in 
that fort, aud replaced them with the 
iron guns of our prizes, in order to 
assist me in meeting my expenses.'* 
About this time Count Capo d’Istrias 
arrived in Greece to assume the pre- 
sidency of the republic ; and Captain 
Hastings, as soon as he was informed 
of Iiis aiTival, transmitted him a very 
valuable letter, in which ho gave a 
luminous picture of the state of affairs 
in Western Greece. This letter is 
particularly instructive, as it gives an 
admirable summary of the line of 
conduct wdiich gained Hastings his 
great reputation in Greece. “ From 
the hour of my receiving the com- 
mand of the Karteriii, I determined to 
bi'cak down the system existing in 
the navy of paying the sailors in ad- 
vance, as such a practice is destruc- 
tive of all discipline. The Greek 
government aud Lord Coc^’aiie, 
however, did not adopt this rule. 
They paid their own equipages in 
advance, and they left mine unpaid.** 
Count Capo d*l8trias, though a very 
able diplomatist, was not a iiiiiitary 
man ; and he paid no attention to 
Hastings* letter. Lord Cochrane, who 
had long ceased to hold any commu- 
nication with Captaift Hastings, had, 
a sTiort time previous to the arrival 
of Count Capo d^lstiias, suddenly dis- 


appeared from Greece, iu tho English 
yacht in which he amved, without 
giving tho Greek goveinraent any 
notice of his intention. In this state 
of things, it w'as not w'ondcrful that 
the naval affairs of tlie country fell 
into the most dcploTablc anarchy; 
ami the disorder became so painful to 
Captain Hastings, that ho resigned 
the command of the Karteria and re- 
solved to quit Greece. 

The importance of preventing so 
distinguished a Philhellcne from quit- 
ting Greece so shortly after his own 
arrival, struck Count Capo d’lstrias 
very forcibly, and he rc.solved to do 
every t^ing in lus power to retain 
Captain Hastings in his service. To 
effect this, he invited him to a per- 
sonal interview at Poros, iu order, as 
he said, to avail himself of the vain - 
able experience of so tried a friend to 
the cause of his country. When they 
met, it was easy for Capo d'lstrias to 
persuade Hastings to resume the com- 
mand of the naval division in the (iulf 
of Corinth ; j>articularly as the presi- 
dent promised to adopt tho principles 
which Hastings laid down as neces- 
sary for the formation of a national 
navy, and eqgagcd to follow his ad- 
vice in organizing this force, ^'Nothing, 
indeed, could have gratified the ambi- 
tiou of Captaiu Hastings so much as 
being employed in this way, since lie 
could tlitLs hope to raise a durable 
monument of his naval skill, and a 
lasting memorial of his service in 
Greece. 

After commencing the foiination of 
a naval arsenal at Poros, and laying 
the foundation for some superstruc- 
ture of order in the naval administra- 
tion, ll;vstings again assumed the com- 
mand of the Karteria ; and on the 9th 
of May 1828, anchored off Vasiladhi, 
in order to co-operate wdth the troops 
under General Church. The united 
forces liad been directed by the pre- 
sident to act against Anatolikoii aud 
MissolongliijWliich, it was hoped, would 
easily.be compelled to surrender. After 
reconnoitring the approaches to Aha- 
tolikon, w'hicli General Church had 
resolved to atiat k first, Captaiu llast- 
iugs, w’ith his usual activity, prepared 
rocket -frames, aud brought all bis 
boats into the lagoons. On the 15th, 
an attempt was made to set fire to the 
town by tbc discharge of a number of 
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fiix and tnrelre-pound rockets ; bnt, 
though many entered the place, no 
conflagration ensued, and the attack 
failed. It was then determined to 
bombai’d Anatolikon j and, under the 
cover of a heavy fire of shells from the 
batteries, and grenades from the gun- 
boats, to make an attempt to carry the 
place by storm. 

The ^oth of May was fixed for the 
assault; and Captain Hastings, who 
felt the necessity of enforcing order, 
and setting an example of courage in 
so important a crisis, determined to 
direct the attack of the naval forces in 
person. I’nfortniiatcly, a division of 
the land forees, wliicli were totally 
destitute of all discipline, and not 
(>vcn officered in a regular manner, 
had been embarked in the boats of 
some Creek privatocj-s, for the purpose 
of assisling in the attack. The real 
object of these troops was to try to 
get first into the place in order to pil- 
lage*. liefore the artillery had pro- 
duced any cfie<‘t, and botoro Captain 
1 Instings had made all the noxessary 
dispositions for the assault, these irre- 
gular troops advanced to tlTe attack. 
Two officci’s of the marine, who com- 
manded the gtm-boals at the gicatest 
distance from the boats of the Kar- 
tcria, seeing the atta< k commencing, 
#d snpiKising that the signal had 
been given by Captain Hastings, 
pushed forward. No alternative now 
remained between carrying the place, 
or witnessing a total defeat of a con- 
siderable part of the force under his 
command ; Hastings, therefore, with- 
out a moment’s liesitation, endea- 
voured to repair the ciTor already 
committed, by rendering the attack 
as general as’ possible. Making the 
signal of attack, he led the boats of 
the Kartcria to the assault. 

The ardour of the troops who rash- 
l}^ commenced the attack abated, as 
soon as they found that the Turks 
received them with a well-directed 
fire ol‘ musketry. After some feeble 
attempts to approach the enemy, in 
which they sustained no loss, they 
kept their boats stationary far ont of 
musket-shot of Anatolikon. On the 
otlier side, the boats of the Greek 
squadron advanced with great gallan- 
try and steadiness; but the Turks had 
assembled a powerful force, which was 
posted in a woll-protocted position, 
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and opened a severe fire on the assail* 
ants. The shallow water, and intri- 
cate channel through the lagoon, re- 
tarded the progress of the two gnn- 
boats; and Captain Andrea, who 
commanded that in advance, having 
been killed, and some of his men 
wounded, his crew was thrown into 
disorder. Captain Hastings, pushing 
forward in his gig to repair this loss, 
was almost immediately after struck 
by a rifle-ball in the loft ann, and fell 
down. His fall was the signal for a 
general retreat. 

When the boats returned to the 
Karteria, the wound of Captain Hast- 
ings was examined and bandaged. 
Hy a most unfortunate accident, there 
was no Surgeon attached to the ship 
at the time ; one surgeon having left 
a few days before, and his successor 
not having arrived. A medical man had,“ 
however, without any loss of time, 
been procured from the camp on 
shore : and after he had dressed the 
wound, he declared that it was not 
alarming, and that the am was in no 
danger. I’hough he suffered great 
pain, Captain Hastings soon began to 
tnra his attention to repairing the 
loss the Greek arms had sustained, 
yn the 28th of May, be wrote a re- 
port of the proceedings beforc Ana- 
tolikon, addressed to the minister of 
the marine; and in it he expressed 
the hope, that in a few days his 
wound would be so far healed as to 
allow him again to assume the direc- 
tion of the operations against Ana- 
tolikon in person. 

But, in spite of the favourable opi- 
nion expressed by the surgeon of the 
troops, it became evident that the 
wound was rapidly becoming worse ; 
and it was decided that amputation 
was necessary. In order to entrust 
the operation to a more skilful sur- 
geon 4han the one who had hitherto 
attended him, it was neccssar}^ that 
Captain Hastings should proceed to 
Zante. This decision had unfortu- 
nately been delayed too long. Te- 
tanus had ensued before the Karteria 
reached the port ; and, on the 1st of 
June, Prank Abney Hastings expired 
at Zante, on board the Karteria, 
which he had so gloriously command- 
ed. , 

Tlie moment his death was kno^m 
in Greece, the great value of his 
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seiTices was universally felt. All 
hope of organizing the Greek navy 
perished with him ; and notwith- 
standing the advice and assistance 
of the European powers, and the 
adoption of many plans prepared 
by the allies of Greece, the naval 
force of that country is in a much 
worse condition to-da>’' tiian it was at 
the time of Captain llastiugs’ death 
in 1828. Every honour was paid to 
his memory. The presideii t of ( » reecc, 
Count Capo dTstrias, decreed that his 
remains should receive a public fune- 
ral ; and by an onlinanct* addressed 
to JVIr Alexander Miiiirocordatos, the 
minister of the marine, and Mr George 
Finlay and Mr Nicholas Kalergy, the 
personal friends of the deceased, he 
charged these gentlemen with this 
sacred duty. Mr Tricoupi pronoun- 
ced the funeral oration uhen the in- 
terment took place at Toros ; and ho 
concluded his discourse with the fol- 
lowing w'ords, as the prayer of the 
assembled clergy in the name of the 
whole (irniek nation : — “ O Loitu ! in 

THY IIKAVENLY KINGDOM UKMKMllKK 

Fkank Abnky IIasiings, w ho died 

IN DEFENCE OF IT IS SUFI EKING FEL- 
LOW- CUEATU RES.” 

But nations are iwoverbially mi- 
grateful. Nearly seventeen "jeurs 
have now elapsed since the death of 
Hastings, the best and ablest Eng- 
lishman wdio, even to the present 
hour, has been connected in any way 
w'ith the public atfair.^s of Greece ; yet 
neither the Greek govcninwiit nor 
the Greek people, though often re\ el- 
ling in millions rashly furnished them 
by their injudicious frieuds, liave ever 
thought of paying their debt of grati- 
tude to the memory of Frank Abney 
Hastings. 'While stars and rilmiids 
have been lavishly confen-cd on those 
w'hose power was supposed to influ- 
ence the arrival of expected miHioiLS, 
the heirs of Hastings w ere forgotten. 
Wq are bound, however, to absolve a 
considerable portion of the nation 
from the charge of ingratitude and 
avarice, which w^c only thereby con- 
centrate against the government, and 
the leading statesmen of the country. 

When the numerous Greek sailors 
WI 19 bad served under the orders of 
Hastings heard of his death, many of 
them happened to be at Egina. They 
immediately collected a sum of money 


among themselves, and engaged the 
clergy at Egina to celebrate the fune- 
ral service in the principal church, 
wdth all the pomp and ceremony pos- 
sible in those troubled times. Never 
probably was a braver man raoi*e sin- 
cerely mounied by a veteran band of 
strangers, who, in a foreign land, griev- 
ed more deeply for his untimely loss. 

It may appear surprising to many 
of our readers that we should give to 
the name of Hastings vso very j)ronn- 
iiciit a position in the history of the 
latter days of the (Ircek Hcvolutioii, 
when that name is comparati\ ely un- 
known at home. To make this appa- 
rent, we shall eudeavnur to oxjjlain 
the manner in which the Greek?% car- 
ried on their warfare with the Turks ; 
and it will then appear that European 
oflicers were not generally likt-Iy to 
form eilln‘r a concct or a favourable 
opinion of the military aflairs of the 
country. It is not, thorefure, sur- 
prising that false ideas of the state of 
Greece have juevaihui, or indeed that 
they still continue to prevail, even 
among the fon ignors long rc-ident in 
the new Greek kingdom. The mili- 
tary ojK*ratii>ns of the Greeks, both 
at sea and on shore, wen* remarkable, 
not only for a total want of all scien- 
tific knowledge, but aKo for the ab- 
sence of every shadow of disci plinf^ 
and tiie first elenuuits of older and 
subordination. The troops consisted 
of a number of separate corps, each 
under its own captain, who regulated 
the inovenicnts, and provided for the 
sup])ly of his men, from day to day. 
Every soldier joined his standard, and 
left it, when he thought fit, unless 
when it ha])pened tliat he had re- 
ceived some pay in advance ; iti which 
case, he was bound in honour to rc- 
inaiu in the camp for the term he was 
engaged. AVith such an ariu 3 % any 
s^’stematic jilaii of campaign, and all 
stratcgctical combinations, w'crc clear- 
ly impossible ; and when they have 
been attempted by the difl’erent Eu- 
ropean officers who have commanded 
the Greeks, thej' have invariably 
ended in the most complete defeats 
the Greeks have ever sustained. So 
entirely w^cni the operations of the 
war an affair of chance, that the 
mountain skirmishes, in which the 
Greek troops excelU^, were usually 
brought on by accident. 
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In such an aimy, it is evident that 
the services of many an able officer 
would be useless. A Greek general 
could only acquire and maintain a 
due influence over his troops by 
taking a rifle in his hand, and bound* 
ing over the rocks in advance of his 
soldiers. The best general, there- 
fore, in the estimation of the soldiers, 
was the officer who could run fastest, 
see furthest, and fire witli truest aim 
from behind tlic smallest possible pro- 
jection of a rock. In cases where it be- 
came absolutely necessary to enforce 
obedience to an order, the captain re- 
quired to be both able and willing to 
knock down the first man who dartd 
to sliow any signs of dissatisfaction 
witli the butt of his pistol. Many 
excellent Euroi)eaii generals were not 
competent to emulate the fame to be 
gained in such a service. 

Matters wore very little better in 
the fleet. 'J’he sailors were always 
paid ill advance, or tlie^’^ lefused to 
embark ; if on a cruise, n lieq the term 
for wiiicli they had been paid expired, 
they always icturned home, unless 
prevented by an additional payment. 
tVhile at son, they iVeijncntiy held 
councils to discuss the movements of 
tlieir shijis, and repeatedly conijielied 
their captains fo alter the plans adupl- 
^ by the admiral ; and sometimes 
they have been known to carry their 
sliijis home in defiance of their offi- 
cers. Even the brilliant exploits of 
the fire-ships which destroyed the 
Turkish three-deckers, were entirely 
performed by volunteers, and are 
rather dm? to the daring courage of 
Kanaris, and a few otlier individuals, 
than to the naval skill of the Greek 
fleet. In the latter years of the ar, 
when the Turks and Egyptians had, 
by the exertioms of Sultan Mahmoud 
and Mohammed Ali, made some 
small progress in naval affairs, the 
fire-ships of the Greeks failed to pro- 
duce any important results. 

Captain Hastings, observing the 
total difterence between Greek and 
European warfare, avoided the error 
into which foreigners generally fell, 
of allowing their authority to be 
mixed up W'ith that of others, over 
whoso actions they could not exer- 
cise any efficient control. Instead 
of seeking a command, the imposing 
title of which might flatter his vanity, 
and impose on the rest of Europe, 


Hastings steadily refused to accept 
any rank, or place himself in any 
command, where he would have been 
unable to enforce obedience to his 
orders. By this means, and by the 
sacrifice of very large sums of money 
from his private fortune, in paying 
not only the men, but even all the 
officers who bore commissions on 
board the Karteria, he was enabled 
to maintain some order and discipline 
in that vessel. Though he was at 
the head of the smallest detached 
force commanded by a foreigner in 
Greece, there can be no doubt that, 
of all the foreigners who have visited 
Greece, he rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to the cause of her independ- 
ence. At the same time, it is not 
'wonderful that all other foreigners 
have felt but little inclined to give 
the due meed of praise to a line of 
conduct which they have never had 
strength of mind to imitate. 

It may be observed here, that the 
naval operations of Captain Hastings 
possess considerable interest in con- 
nexion witj^ the modern history of 
maritime warfare in Europe. The 
Karieria was the first steam-vessel 
armed with long sixty-eight pounders ; 
she was the first vessel from which 
eight-inch sliells and hot shot were 
used as ordinary projectiles. And 
this great change in the employment 
of destructive elcmq|ts of warfare 
was introduced by Captain Hastings 
among a people where he had to teach 
the first principles of military disci- 
pline. Yet he overcame every diffi- 
culty ; and with very little assistance, 
either from the Greek government, or 
the officers who were his superiors in 
the Greek navy, he succeeded in 
giving all the naval powers of Europe 
a valuable practical lesson in marine 
artillery. Great Britain is especially 
called upon to acknowledge her obli- 
gations to Captain Hastings. She 
has imitated the armament of the 
Greek steam-frigate Karteria in seve- 
ral vessels ; and though the admiralty 
have doubtless added many improve- 
ments in onr ships, wo are only the 
more explicitly bound to recognise 
the debt of gratitude we owe. By 
rendering naval warfare not onljr 
more destructive, but at the same 
time making it more dependent on a 
combination of good gnnnery and me- 
chanical knowledge with profound 
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naval akill, he has increased the naval 
power of Great Britain, where all 
these qualities are cultivated in the 
highest degree. At the same time, 
. the civllized'World is indebted to him 
for rendering battles so terrible as to 
be henceforth less frequent; and for 
putting an end to naval u'arfare a 
means of amusing kings, and gratify- 
ing the ambition of princely admirals, 
or vain-glorious states. 

In eonclnding this sketch of the 
biography of Hastings, wo regret that 
. we have to record the death of Colonel 
Hane of the Greek army, so long his 
companion during the war, and who 
is so often aud so honourably men- 
tioned in his despatches as Captain 
Hane of the artiller 3 % His death is 
another blot on Greece, and on wliat 
is called the English part^'’ in Greceo, 
by whom he was treated with tho 
greatest neglect. Cohmel Hane was 
removed from active emploj ment in 
1842, when King Otho placed many 
Philhellenes and Greeks on a trifling 
pittance of half-pay, in order to retain 
a number of Bavarian oflicers in liLs 
servicse, who were richly efMowed with 
staff-appointmeuts. As a Pliilhellene, 
a constitutionalist, and an Englishman, 
it was natural that Colonel Hane 
should be treated with the utmost 
aeverity by the court and the Bava- 
rian administration. 

The adoptIoiy)f the constitution on 
the 15th l^ptember (3d O. S.) 1813, 
caused all the Bavarians to be dis- 
missed from the Greek service ; but 
there Vore so many Greeks more 
eager in their solicitations for ap- 
pointments than Colonel Hane, and 
ministers are always so much more 
ready to listen to the claims of their 
party than their country, that tho 
title of a stranger to the gratitude of 
Greece was easily forgotten. When 
-Mr Alexander Maurocordatos, how- 
ever, became prime-minister, his sub- 
serviency ta English diplomacy was 
snpposea by many to indicate a feel- 
ing of attachment to English views, 
and aa 'esteem for the English cha- 
faeter. Under this impression, Mr 
l^^bridge. Dr Howe, and Mr 
iMrjgiS Pinlay, solicited Sir Edmund 
LyoBA^b jexert his influence to pre- 


vent an Englishman, who, for t^'enty- 
three years, had served Greece with 
courage and fidelity, from dying of 
absolute want. Mr Maurocordatos 
gave Sir Edmund Lyons some pro- 
mises, but those promises were never 
bilfllled : and Colonel Hane died of a 
broken heart at Athens, on the 18th 
of September 1844, leaving a young 
wife and three children in the most 
destitute condition. 

It was well known to evCry body 
ill Athens, from King Otho to the 
youngest soldiers in the anny, that 
Colonel IJane had for some time suf- 
fered the severest privations of po- 
verty, wliich he had vainly endea- 
voured to conceal. That ‘his last 
hours were soothed by the possession 
of the necessaries of* life, was owing 
to the delicacy with which Dr Howe 
and Mr Braeebridge ((Uitrived to 
make ‘the assistance they supjfl led as 
soothing to his mind, as’^it was indis- 
pensable for tlic comfort of his de- 
clining health. 

Frank Abney Hastings, the hero 
who rommanded the Karterla, and 
John H^ne, the gallant ofllcer who 
fought ])y his side, now rest in peace. 
Two volunteers, their friends and 
companions in many a clieckercd 
scene of life, still survive to cherish 
the memory of the. daj'.? si>ent t(ft 
gether on hoard the Karteria. One 
has acquired a wide-extended reputa- 
tion in America and ICnropc, bv the 
intelligence, activity, and wc *may 
truly say genius, with which he has 
laboured to alleviate the siiflerings of 
humanity. But for an account of Dr 
Howe’s exertions to extend the bles.s- 
ings of education to the blind, the 
deaf, and the dumb, wc must refer to 
Dickens’ American Notes. The othcr^ 
still watches the slow progress of the 
Greeks towards that free and inde- 
pendent. condition of which these 
friends of their cause once fancied 
they beheld tho approaching dawn. 
We may, therefore, allow the names 
of Hastings, Hane, Ilowe, and Fin- 
lay, to stand united on our page — 

" As in this glorious and well foughten 
field 

They stood together in their chivalry/* 
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* Eitpana do la guerra 
Trcmoia la pendon/* 

Cancion ratrioticcu 


It wanted about an hour of sunset 
on tlic last day of September 1833, 
when two young men, whose respec- 
tive ages did not much exceed twenty 
years, emerged from a country lane 
upon the high-road from Tarazona to 
Tudela, in that small district of Na- 
varre which lies south of the river 
Ebro. 

The equipments of the travellers— 
for such the dusty state of their ap- 
parel, and the knapsacks upon their 
shoulders, indicated them to be — ^were 
exactly similar, and well calculated 
for apedestrian journey across the steep 
sierras and neglected roads of Spain. 
They consisted, wdth little variation, of 
the national Spanish dress — short jac- 
kets of dark cloth, somewhat braided 
and embroidered, knee-breeches of the 
same material, and broad-brimmed 
hats, surrounded by velvet bands. 
Only, instead of the tight-fitting 
stockings and neat pumps, which 
should have completed the costume, 
long leathern gamashes extended from 
knee to ankle, and were met below 
the latter by stout high-quartered 
shoes. Each of the young men car- 
ried a stick in his hand, rather, as it 
appeared, from habit, or for pnrposes 
of defence, than as a support, and 
each of them had a cloak of coarse 
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black serge folded and strapped upon 
his otter-akin knapsack. VTth their 
costume, however, the similarity in 
their appearance ceased ; nothing 
could be more widely different than 
their style of person and countenance. 
The taller of the two, who was also 
apparently the elder, was of a slender, 
active figure, with well - moulded 
limbs, and a handsome, intelligent 
countenance, in which* energy and 
decision of character w'ere strongly 
marked, llis complexion was daxk 
olive ; bis eyes and short curling hair 
were of a coal black; what little beard 
he had was closely shaven, excepting 
upon the upper Up, which was firinged 
by a well-defined mustache, as grace- 
fully curved and delicately penciled 
as any that Vandyke ever painted. 
At this time, however, there was a 
shade over bis countenance other than 
that cast by the broad leaf of his som- 
brero ; it was the look of mingled 
hope, anxiety, and raspense, some- 
times worn by persons who are draw'- 
,ing near to a goal, their attainment 
of which is still doubtful, and at which, 
even when attained, it is not quite 
certain whether pleasure or pain 
awaits them. 

No such thoughts or anxieties were 
to be read upon the joyous, careless < 
2u 
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On leaving the cross-road, the two had pr(»l)ably been sent with a 
pedestrians took a northerly direction, spatch, or on some simihu* missi4/.! 
in which they proceeded for nearly a He was a strapping. powVrfiiil Felh?^* . 
quarter of au hour without oxchan- well set up,* as the phrase got*'!, ar ! 
ging a sellable, the one absorbed in ivltosc broad shonUlers and soldieily 
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^ich there skirt the highway. The 
Jjjont pf the house, composed of rough 
^H^jfgrey stone, was overgiown by 
■■Kted branche.s of a venerabio 
HEpiio age of 'which did not prevent 
SjrPo^ becoming covered each spring 
tifth leaves and tendrils, nor from 
y&lding in tlie autumu an abundant 
anpply of delicious gold - coloured 
grapes. At a short distance in front 
^ the door, w'hicli opened into the 
whence a wooden step-ladder 
ted tp tba upper floor, there stood a 
bnge*6ak, throwing its broad shadow 
over a table and some benches xdaced 
beneath it for the accommodation of 
Iftiests* Qn one side of the venta, 
and detached from it, but in a right 
wi^ Its front, waa a massivo 
wUicli had probably, 
kid; no yeij r^ote period, formed part 
m a cba^l or conrenii. Its summit, 
was broken and irregular, rose 
.thirty . feet fii^om the ground 
double that 
tl|9 vaU, at about 


out of a noae-bag a plentiful .. f'l of 
maJ/c. 'J'lio dragoon's sal)p .'«»• ' his 
brass and leopard-skin helnw t 
hanging at the ?addlc-bo\\, t licit 
owner having temporarily covered his 
head with a smart foragiug-ca]) of 
green and acaidct cloth, which set off to 
great advantage his bearded and mar- 
tial coimteiuuice. Having prov ided fot 
hbrs^^Uie,trpoper -was lunv attend- 
Trtfflcr^^al^tof his own appetite, 
ana (roirifelraTnonsc execution on some 
goaCs-milk cheese and excellent white 
bread, wliich he moistened by copious 
draughts of the thick black wine of 
Navarre, 

Seated opposite to the soldier, and 
similarly employed, was a hardy- 
looking man, who had arrived in com- 
pany with two mules, which were also 
tettoed to a ring iu the venta wall, 
but at a respectful distance from the 
dragoon’s , charger. A heap of chop- 
ped straw and Indian earn leaves was 
lying before them, atvrhich they as- 
siduously muttch^d^-uot, however^ 
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withont ocscasio^i^ 
glances at the liiore texnrioBS repeat 
of tbeir neighbour. The soldier and " 
the muleteer had apparently met be- 
fore ; and when the new-comers ap- 
proached them, they were discussing 
witli great animation the merits of ^e 
various players in a ball-match whidi 
llu-y had recently witnessed near 
Tutiohi. Thence they glided into a 
discussion concerning ball -players in 
general ; tlie muleteer, who w^as a 
Navarrese, asserting the. invincibility 
Ol' his country at tin; game of pelota, 
wtiiist the corporal, who cainc from 
the neighbourhood of Oviedo^ wms 
equally confident of the superiority of 
tlie Aslnrions. 

AViiilfit the younger of the travel- 
leiN uas ascertaining from thof atrova 
llic state of the larder, which, as is 
usual i*nougl> in a\]i‘-h inns, was 
but laeuL^ri ly provuhMf, his compan- 
ion sought out the l.uidlord of the* 
■N viitti. w hom he found in the chimney- 
corner, rii|o}uig a su]»plcmeiilary 
nmi(i-l a cloinl ol wood ''inoUc. 

'I’lje C'oinfe d<* Villalmeaa,*’ ou- 
(,uircd the young man, nlum he had 
fc-hakcii llie drowsy host out of his 
slumbers — “ is he still at ids house 
)»ehve(‘ri this and 'rudelaV’' 

The irnti ?yi, a greasy, ill-condition- 
ed A'nlcuciiin, rnbb<‘d his eyes, mut- 
t<*rcd a coar.sc oath, and seemed half 
di.-ijosed, instead of rei»l>iug, to jdek 
a quarrel with his interrogator ; but a 
glance at the athletic figure and reso- 
lute countenance of the latter, dissi- 
pated the inclination, and he answer- 
ed by a surly aftinnative. 

And hfs daughter also?” con- 
tinued the stranger in a lower tone. 

*• Doha Rita? To be Smre she is, 
or was yesterday ; for 1 saw her ride 
by with her fatlter and some other 
cavaliers. AVhat eyes the little 
beauty has ; and wdiat a foot I It was 
pee])ing from under her habit as she 
passed . San t' Antonio, wh at a foot I ” 

And now thoroughly a^vakened, the 
A’cntcro launched out into a panegy'ric 
on the lady's beauty, interlarded by 
appeals to various saints as to the 
justice of his praise, which w^aa con- 
tinued, in the manner of a soliloquy, 
for some time idler the stranger had 
turned his back upon him and de- 
scended the stairs. 

At Idle door of the venta the yohng 


vithA jag'ot Wine 

** Weil, Luis,” said tlie latter, *‘haW 
you ascertained it ? Is she still here, 
has our journey been in vain ? ” 

** She is here,” was the reply. 

Good. Then I hope you will put 
aside your melancholy; and eat and 
drink w'ith better aiipctite than you 
have lately done. AVe have plenty 
of time ; it will not be dark for the 
neict two hours. So let ns to supper,, 
snch as it is ; ham as rancid as an old 
oil-cask, eggs that would have been 
chickens to-morrow, and wine — ^bftt the 
wine may atone for the rest-— it is old 
Pmilta, or the i)ati’ona is perjurer}. I., 
liave iiad the tabic, spread under the 
tree, in lioi)es that fresh air may 
.»wcctcii muHty viands, and in order 
that we may acc the ball- play of yon- 
der soldier ami mulolccr.^’* " 

Tlio young man who had been ad- 
dresi^cd by the name of I mis, ghmeed 
in the direction of the ball-court, 
wlicr<! the tw o men to w hom hio com- 
panion refoned w ere preparing for a 
match. The discitssioii as to tho 
superiority of Navawesc or Asturian 
ball- players had increased in W'annth, 
nmil the dNputants, each obstinate 
in his opinion, finding themselves, 
l^)erhap?, at a loss for verbal align- 
ments, had agreed to refei* the mat- 
ter to a trial of individual skill. The 
chaiienge came from the drag^^on^ 
who, as soon ns he heard it accepted, 
proceeded to lighten himself for his 
task. AVith great alacrity he threw 
aside his foraging-cap, stripped off his 
pouch-bolt and uniform coat, and un- 
fastened his spurs. The preparations 
of the muleteer w^ere oven more rapid- 
ly completed. AA^ien he had thrown 
off his jacket — the back of which was 
adorned, aecortUng to the custom of 
his class, with dowers and various 
(quaint devices, cut out In cloth of 
many colours, and sewn upon the 
brown material of which the gannent 
was composed — ^he stood in his shirt 
and ti-ousers of unbleached Knen, 
with light sandals, of plaited hemp 
upon his feet. In this latter respect 
ho had the advantage of tho soldier, 
whoi not choosihg to play barefooted, 
was obUg^ to, retain his heavy boots* 
In apparent activity, too, the adi^au- 
tago was greatly <m the side of thq 
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Kavarrcsef who was Spare and sinewy, soon became evident that the siipe- 
withont an ounee of superfluous flesh rior activity and endurance of liis an- 
aWt him, but with muscles like iron, tagonist were equally certain to make 
and limbs as elastic and springy as him lose the second. The idleness of 
whalebone. *His very face partook of a garrison life, fat feeding, and soft 
thchard, wiry character of liis person;, lying, had disqualified the soldier to 
the cheekbones were slightly promi- compete for any length of time with 


nent, and, although he evidently 
w^anted some years of thirty, two deep 
furrows or lines, such as are rarely 
seen on the countenance of so young 
a man, curved ontw^ards from cither 
nostril to considerably below the 
mouth, increasing in depth when he 
talked or smiled, and giving, in con- 
junction with a quick grey eye, consi- 
‘dcrable character to his frank, and by 
no means disagreeable conutenancc. 

Tlie game began with great spirit, 
and "with much appearance of equality 
between the players, who would both 
have been deemed first-rate in any 
ball-court# in Europe. The great 
strength of the dragoon seemed at 
first to give him the advantage ; the 
tremendous blows he delivered sent 
the ball against the W'all with as much 
seeming force as if it had been driven 
out of a cannon, and caused it to re- 
bound to an immense, distance, keep- 
ing the muleteer conliiinally at the 
very top of liis speed. The match 
was to be the best two out of three 
games. The first of the three was 
won by the muleteer, alba* the victory 
had been long and well contested. 

. “ViVcTi/” said the dragoon, as he 
wiped the perspiration from liis face, 
und took a dee]> draught out of a Jug 
of w iiic which the ventero presented 
to him. “ Bicn—ihiii is one for you ; 
the next may go difterently. I only 
missed the ball through iny foot slip- 
ping. Curse boots for playing ball 
in, say 1 1 Ilola, Valeiiciauo ! have 
you never a pair of shoes or espadrillas 
to lend me ? ” 

The landlord, who acted as umpire, 
and who, as well as his wife and two 
or three loitering peasants, was taking 
an intense interest in the game, ran 
Into the house and brought out a pair 
of sandals. These the soUlier tied 
upon his feet, in lieu of the boots to 
which he attributed his defeat. Then, 
with renewed confidence, he took his 
place opposite the wall, wjiere the 
muleteer was waiting for him. 

But if, as the dragoon said, an ac- 
cident had lost him the first game, it 


a man like theNavarrese, accustomed 
to the severest hardships, hose most 
luxurious meal w'as a handful of 
boiled beans, his softest couch a bun- 
dle of straw or the packsaddles of his 
mules. Constant exposure and un- 
ceasing toil had given the muleteer 
the same insensibility to fatigue at- 
tributed to certain savjige tribes. 
Whilst his antagonist, witli infiaincd 
features and .sliort-<lrawii breath, and 
reeking with perspiration, was toiling 
after the ball, the Navarrese went 
through the same, or a greater umoniit 
of exertion, ’without the lea'll appear- 
ance of distress. Is'ot a bead of inois- 
"tiire 111)011 his face, nor a pant from 
his broad, well-opened chest, gave 
token of the slightest incoinamieiice 
from the vi(>lent exercise he was 
going tlirough. On tfie contrary, a.s 
he went on and got warm in the har- 
ness, he .«eenied to play better, to niu 
faster, to catch tlie ball with grcati*r 
address, and strike it with more forco. 
Sometimes he would be standing close 
to the wall, when a mighty blow fiom 
tlio strong arm of the dragoon sent 
the ball scores of yards in his rear. 
It S(*euied impossible that he slioulJ 
arrive .s(»on enough to strike it. J 5 ut 
beforo it had time to rebouuil, lie was 
behind it, and by a blow of his horny 
palm, less forcibh* perliaps, but more 
dexterously ajipncd than the one his 
opponent liad given, he sent it career- 
ing back to the ')vall with greater 
swiftness than it had left it. llo 
rarely struck the ball in the air, even 
when the opportunity offered, but 
allowed it to rebound — a less dasliing, 
but a surer game than he would ])cr- 
haps have played, had he not consi- 
dered the honour of “ Navarra la 
bella ” to be at stake, represented in 
his pereon. Agaiu, when the ball 
fell near the wall, he would sometimes 
swing his arm as though about to 
strike it a violent blow, and, wliilst 
the dragoon was already bogliming to 
retire in the direction he expected it 
to take, he would change his apparent 
intention, and drop it gently just 
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above the line, so that his opponent, 
although rnsliing up in desperate 
haste, could scarcely a rive in time 
to avoid being put out. It was by 
a feint of this description that the 
second game was decided in favour 
of the Navarrcsc. 

“ lira la Navarra!'' shouted the 

inner, boniuUiig like a startled roe- 
buck three or four feet from the 
ground, in front of the discomfited 
soldier. 

I'/ra rl demonio!" growled the 
latter in reply. “ Do you think that 
because you "iiave beaten me to-day, 
thanks to your herring guts and dog’s 
hi(h‘, thut">ou could do the same if I 
wore in training, or had a mouth’s 
l)ra(’tiee V Vou would find it ^ cry dif- 
icreiit, Master Paco.’’ 

“ Viva la JCavarra!” repeated 
I*ae,o, eliueking the small liard ball up 
into the air, to a lieight at vliich it 
appeared scarcely bigirer than a bnllet. 
'J'lun replying to llie words of the 
dragoon ; At yonr oixh’rs, Sefior 
Vela.'-Quez,'’ said he, “ I sliall jiass 
th rough Tiidela some time next month, 
and shall be ready to gi\e you your 
revenge.*’ 

Ami eat<*liing the ball a- it fill, the 
Kavarrose, 'VNlioni victory had pul 
into extravagjmt spirits, began toss- 
ing it from one hand to tlic other, 
c.Jte]nng it behind his back, and per- 
fi inning \arious otlier small t»*als of 
addn’ss, locdving the while at the cor- 
poral with a sort of jeering sniile, 
whk-h greatly aggi*avaled the irritu- 
tioii of the latter. 

said Vela."(picz at last, 
after gazing at I’aco for the s])ace of 
a minute with a stem look, which was 
iusutfieleut, however, to make the 
otlior lower his eyes, or alter the ex- 
pression of his countenance ; AVell, 
what do 3'ou stare at V Oh ! 1 foi’got — 
3’ou may well stare. It is the first 
lime that you have seen an Asturian 
Caballero beaten at any thing by a cur 
of a !N‘avaiTcsc.” 

“ Not at all,” replied the muleteer 
coolly; “your SeUoria is mistaken. 
It is only the first time that I have 
seen an Asturian cahallero with a 
pipeclayed belt over his shoulder, 
aud a corporal’s bars upon his arm.” 

And he broke out into one of those 
w’ild shrill laughs of scorn and defi- 
ance with which the peasant soldiers 


of Navarre have so often, during re- 
cent Spanish wars, caused the rocks 
and ravines of their native province 
to ring again. 

JJifo de zo?ra !" muttered the 
soldier, enraged beyond endurance by 
this last iaimt; and drawing back his 
right arm, he dealt so heavy and un- 
expected a blow upon the breast of 
the muleteer that the latter reeled a 
couple of paces backwards, and then 
fell headlong and with considerable 
violence to the ground. The dragoon 
gazed for an instant at the fallen man, 
as if expecting him to rise aud attack 
him in turn ; but, seeing that be did 
not do so, he turned round and walked 
slowly in the direction of his chargor. 

He had taken but a few steps when 
the Navan-esc sprang to his feet, and 
thrust his hand into the red sash 
w'liich girded his waist, as though 
seeking a weapon. lie found none, 
and, instantly darting forward, he 
passed the soldier, and reached his 
mules a moment sooner than the for- 
mer did his horse. The next instant 
a long brown barrel was jirojcctcd 
across the i)aeksad<lies, and behind 
it was seen tlic blue ea^) and pale 
comitemuice of Taco, uho, with glit- 
tering eye and face Ii\id from fury, 
■was taking a deadly aim at the soldier, 
now’' standing bc>ide the shoulder of 
his ch£U-ger. Mlthout a moment’s 
iK^itation the Navarroso j/idled the 
trigger. • As he iliil so, the dragoon, 
suddenly aware of ids danger, threw 
himself on one side, and at the same 
time his liuix;, either startled by the 
movement or tormented by a lly, 
tossed his head \i0lentI3’ up and back- 
Avards. The muletccT’s bullet, intend- 
ed for the rider, entered the brain of 
the steed. There Avas a convulsive 
quivering of the aiiimars whole frame, 
aud thou, before the smoko cleared 
aAvay, the liorse fell over so heavil3" 
and suddenl3' that he bore doAvu A’c- 
lu.squez under him. The soldiei* lay 
Avith the Avhole ^veight of the expiring 
animal restingupon his logs and thighs ; 
and, before he could make an attempt 
to extricate himself, the Navarrese, 
Avith a large dagger-shaped knife 
gleaming in his hand, sprang across 
the space that separated him fit>m his 
antagonist. The fate of the latter 
would speedily have been decided, 
had not the innkeeper, his Avifo, and 
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the two yonnj? men, who bad been 
observing with much interest these 
rapidly occurring incidents, thrown 
themselves between Paco and the 
object of his wi-ath, 

“ Out of the way!” roared the in- 
ftiriated mnletcer. has stnickme, 
and by the Holy Trinity I will have 
his blood, lie has struck me^ a free 
Navarrese !” repeated he, striking his 
own breast with the points of his 
fiiigera, one of the expressive and 
customary gestures of his countryineu. 
“Let him be, Seilor Hon PacoT’ 

J relied the ventero and his wiA*, great- 
y alarmed at the prospect of a mur- 
der in bi*oad daylight and ai their 
very threshold. “Yon have done 
enough already to send you to tlu*. 
galleys. Let on j’our mules, and ride 
away before worse comes of it.” 

“.I tos infiernos!" shouted Paco. 
“ As the horse now is, so shall be the 
rider.” And he gave a long sweep of 
his arm, making the bright blade of 
hivS knife dash in the last l ed siin-ravs 
like a curved line of burnished gold. 
The point of the wcu])oii passed within 
an inch or two of the face of the inii- 
kee])er, who started back 'v\itli acre 
of alarm. At the same moment the 
wrist of the Navarreso was caught in 
a tirm gra.sp by the elder of the two 
travelh'vs, and the knife w as wrested 
from his hand. The muleteer turned 
like a madman ii])on iiis new antago- 
nist. The htter had laid aside the 
hat w'liicli shaded his face, and now 
fixed his eyes upon tlie angry coun- 
tenance of the Navarrese. 

“Do you not know' me, ]*acoV” 
.said he, repulsing the lii>t limou& 
onset of the muleteer. 

Paco .stared at him for a moment 
irith a look of doubt and astonish- 
ment. 

“ Don Luis ! ” he at last exdaimed. 

“ The same,” replied the stranger. 

“ You have been too hasty, Paco, and 
we expose ourselves to blame by not 
detaiumg you to answ(u* for your .at- 
tempt oil yonder soldier’s life, and for 
the death of his horse. But yon ha<i 
some provocation, and I, for one, am 
willing to take the risk. Begone, and 
that iinracdiatcly.” 

** I .shall do your bidding, SeiSorifo,” 
said Paco, “ were it only for old ac- 
quaintance sake. But let that cow^- 
»rd]y Astoriau beware how he meets 


me iu the mountains. I have missed 
him once, but will answer for not 
doing so again.” 

And you,” retorted the soldier, 
M’hom the innkeeper and a i>easaiit 
had dragged from undir the dead 
horse, and placed upon a bench, 
where he sat rubbing Ids legs, wliicli 
were numbed and bruised by the 
weight that had fallen upon them — 
“ and you, have a care how you show 
yom-self in Tudcla. If llierc is a stir- 
rup-leather or sword-scibbavd in the 
garrison, I promise you as sound a 
beating as you ever yet received.” 

The Navarresc*, w ho had returned 
to his iniile.s and was busied ndoailing 
In's gun, snapped Ids tiiigcrs .scorn I'ldly 
at this menace. Don lads walked up 
f<> him. 

“ Id.'iton, Paco,” said he, in a low 
voice, ‘‘take my ad\ice, and av«iid 
tliis neiglibourliood for a whde. Arc 
you still ill the .service ol* Count A il- 
labuena V ” 

‘•No. N‘ijoi,” replied the nnm, *• I 
have lift In.'S Scholia, ami the mules 
are my own. 1 ^hall bo )»a.<.<ing near 
the count's lKni>e to-morrow, if you 
have any thing lo .'^I'ud.’’ 

“1 hsno nothing.” answered Don 
Luis. “Should loll by chance see 
any of the family, it is unnoco.'-sarv to 
nioiitioii our meetiiiL:.” 

l*aco nodded Ids hi*ad significjintly, 
seated himself sideways on one of his 
mules, his gnu ueros.s Ids knee.s, and, 
lending the other by the bridh', trotted 
olTat u brisk pace down a numnraiii 
jialli ne.'irly oji])(»dio to the veiita. 
Ten minutes later the dragoon, having 
regained, in some degree, the um* of 
his legs, r(>»umed his boots, took his 
.saddle anil Mdi-^e on his sliindilers, 
ami set out on foot for his garrison. 

The snri had set, and llie twilight 
l>as.sed away, the night w'as clear and 
starlight, ]>iit moonless, w hen Luis and 
Ids companion left tlie veiita and 
resinned their j)rogre.ss northwards. 
After following the highway for a 
short league, they took a cross-road, 
on either side of which the richly cul- 
tivated plain w as sjirinkled ivith farm- 
houses, and with a few country villas. 
In spite of the darkness, which was 
increased by the overhanging foliage 
of the fruit-trees that on either haiid 
bordered the road, Luis moved rapid- 
ly and coulidently forward, in the 
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manner of one perfectly acquainted 
with the ground ; and presently, leav- 
ing tlic beaten track, tie passed tJirough 
a ])laiilation of young trees, crossed a 
field, and arrived with his companion 
at a low hedge surrounding a spacious 
garden. J itmping over this boundary, 
tlie young men penetrated some dis- 
tance into the cJiclosure, and soon 
found themselves within fifty yards 
of a house, of wdiich the white walls 
were partially visible, rising oat of a 
thick garlainl of trees and bushes in 
which th(‘ building was embowered. 
Several of the windows were lighte<l 
tip, and the sound of music reached 
the ears of Luis and his compaiuon. 

“ 'Fhis is far enough, Mariano,” 
said tlie former. “ To the right, 
amongst the trees, you A\ill find an 
old moss-grown bench, ni>oii nhich I 
have, often sat in liai)[>ior days than 
these. There await my return.” 

‘‘ Let me accompany you further,” 
ri'plied Aiariaiio. “ 'J’lierc is no say- 
inu \Ahat rece)>tioii the count may 
l:i^e you." 

•' I siiall not .‘ioe the count," an- 
.-^^elvd Lui'* ; ‘"and if by cliance 
J .should, there is iiotliiug to aiu»re- 
liend. Jhit my ])lan, as 1 ha^^) 
iilretuh i‘\]»lained to you, is only to 
iseok one moment’s interview nith 
Jlita. J am ivell acquainted nith the 
arraugcmoiits of the house, and you 
may dejiend that J shall bo .seen by 
no one nhom I wish to avoid.” 

5liiriauo* turned into the 'shrub- 
beiyq and Luis, w’ith rajiid but .‘'ilent 
step, advanced towards the a ilia, fu- 
vouH'd ill Ills claudestinc approach by 
the darkness of the niglit and the 
trees of the tliickly-iilunted garden. 

q'he liou.^e was a sfiuan; edifice, 
Avitliout balconies, and the windows 
lliat Avere. lighted iqi were those of 
the first floor. On tiie sitlc on which 
Luis first af>proached the building, 
the windows wt‘rc closed, but, upon 
moving noisele.ssly roiiml to the front, 
he jiorceiAed one whicli the fineness 
of the AA'cather, still mild and genial 
allhough at the cud of {September, 
had induced the occupants of the room 
to leaA^e open. The sound of laughter 
and merriment issued from it; but this 
W'as presently hushed, and two voices, 
accompanied by guitars, began to sing 
a lively aeijuidUla^ of which, at the 
^nd of each piquant couplet, the list- 
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eners testified their approbation by a 
hum of mirthful applause. Belbre 
the song Avas over, Luis had sought 
and found a means of observing what 
was passing within doors, (irasping 
the loiver branch of a tree Avhich grew 
within a few feet of the corner of the 
house, he swung himself jjp amongst 
the foliage. A large bough extended 
horizontally below the open Avindow, 
and by climbing along this, he w as 
enabled to look completely into the 
apartment ; wdiilst, OAviiig to tlic thick- 
ness of the leafage and the dark colour 
of his dress, there was scarcely a pos- 
sibility of his being discovered. 

Tlie room was oecujaed by about 
lAventy persons, the majority of w'hom 
Avere visitors, iuliabitants of Tudcla or 
of neighbouring country-bouses. With 
fourorfiA'c exceptions, the party con- 
sisted of men, for the most part ohlerly 
or middle-aged. One of the ladies 
and a young ofticerof the royal guard 
Avere the singers, and llieir perform- 
ance seemed partially to internipt the 
conversation of a group of the seniors 
Avho Averc soatod round a card-fable at 
the further end of the apartment. 
'The cards, how ever, if they had been 
used at all, had long been tliroAvn 
a.^ide, and rejdaced l)y a discussion 
carried on in ioAv tones, ami Avitli ail 
earnestness of countenance and ge.s- 
ture, which gaA*e to those engaged in 
it the apjiearancc rather of conspira- 
tors than of friends met together for 
the enjoyment of each other’s society. 
'File ladies, and a few of tlie younger 
jiien, did not appear disposed to let 
th».‘ gravity of their elders interfere 
A\ith their own pleasure.*!. The song 
and the dance, the pointed epigram 
and AA if tv re])artee, all I lie varied re- 
sources Avhicii Spaniards knoAv so aa’cII 
hoAv to bring into iday, and Avliidi 
render a Sjuuiish tcilufut so agree- 
able, had been in turn resorfed to. 
"When the seguidillu — during the con- 
tinuance of which Luis had gained his 
l)ost of observation — aa’us brought to a 
close, there seemed to ensue a sort of 
break in tlie amusements of the even- 
ing. The younger members of tlic 
company, whose conversation had pre- 
Adously been general, separated into 
groups of tAvo or three persons ; and 
ill more than one of those composed 
of the former number, the tiasliing 
eye, coquettish smile, and rapidly sig- 
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^^ficant iBotiQns jol th^ fm^ bespoke 
the existence of an animated Hirta- 
tlon. 

Two ladies, neither of whom could 
have seen, more than eighteen sum> 
mers« now left the sofa upon which 
they had been sitting, and, with arms 
intertwined, approached the open 
. window. X>uis remained motionless 
the leaves that snnounded him, 
K.^'Ahd which were undisturbed by a 
hreath of wind. The ladies leaned 
forward over the window-sill, enjoy- 
. ing the tebness of the night ; and one 
, of them,’ the , lively brunette who had 
taken a pai-t in the scguidilla, plucked 
some sprays of Jasmine which reared 
their pointed leaves and white blos- 
soms in front of the window, and bc- 
. gan to entwine thcid in the hair of 
her companion — a pale and somewhat 
pensive beauty, in whose golden locks 
and blue eyes the Gothic blood of old 
Spain was vet to be traced. Pre- 
, sently she was inteiTupted in this 
fanciful occupation by a voice within 
the room calling upon her to sing. 
She obeyed the summons, and her 
friend remained alone at the window. 

No sooner was this the case than a 
slight rustling occurred amongst the 
branches of the tree, and the name of 
“ Kita” was uttered hi a cautious 
whisper. The lady started, and but half 
suppressed a cry of terror. The next 
instant the leaves were put aside, and 
the light from the ajiartment fell upon 
the countenance of Jjiis, who, witli 
uplifted finger, warned llio agitated 
girl to restrain her emotion. 

“Santa Virgcnl” she exclaimed, 
leaning far out of the nindow, and 
speaking in a hmTied whhper, “ this 
is madness, Luis. My fatlier is un- 
changed in Ills sentiments, and 1 
dread his anger should he find you 
here.” 

- “ I will instantly depart,” replied 
Luis, “ if you promise me an inter- 
view. I am about to leave Spain— 
perhaps for ever; but I cannot go 
without bidding you farew’^ell. You 
will not refuse me a meeting which 
may probably be our last.” 

“ What mean you?” exclaimed 
; jj|he lady. “ Why do you leave Spain, 

, ‘ and when ? But we shall be over- 
heard. To-morrow my father goes 
to Tudela. Be here at mid-day. 
Brigida will admit you.” 


She held out her hand, which Luis 
pressed to his lips. At that moment 
the clatter of a hoi*se's hoofs, rapidly 
approaching, was heard upon tho'hflUrd 
ground of tlio avenue. The My 
hastily withdrew her hand left 
the window, whilst Luis agairt eon- 
ccaled lumself behind the screen of 
foliage. Scai’cely had he done so, 
when a horseman dashed up to the 
house, forced his steed up the threo 
or four broad steps leading to the 
door, and, without dibuiounting or 
looking for a bell or other means of 
aimouiiciug his arrival, struck several 
blows upon the oaken panels with 
the butt of his heavy riding-whip. 
Whilst the party above-stairs hurried 
to the windows, and endeavoured to 
discern who it was that disturbed 
them in so imcereinoiiions a manner, 
a servant o]>ened the small grated 
wicket in the centre of the do(U’, and 
cn<iuired the stranger ‘.s idcasurc. 

“ Is the Coiide de Villabuena at 
home V ” demanded the horsenmiu “ 1 
must sec him instantly.” * 

“ The name of your Sehorii,” .'en- 
quired the domestic. <• 

“It is uuuecessaiy. Say tfjat 1 
have a message to him from frIendM 
at Madrid,” 

'i'he servant disappeared, and in 
another moment his place v/as occu- 
pied by a grave, stern- look ing man, 
between liliy uml sixty years of age. 

“] am Count Villabuena,” said he ; 
“ what is }'our business ? ” « 

'Jlie stranger bent forward over his 
hoi>c’s mane, so as to bring his face 
close to the wicket, and uttered threo 
words ill a touc audible only the 
count, who replied to them by an 
exclamation of surprise. 'J'be door 
was immediately opened, and Villa- 
buena stood beside the horseman. 

“ When V ” said he. 

“ Yesterday. I have ridden night 
and day to bring you the intelligence, 
and shall now push on to the interior 
of Navarre. At the same time as 
myself, others of our friends started, 
north and south, east and west. Early 
tills morning, S^tos Ladron heard it 
at Valladolid, and Merino in Castile. 
To-day the news has reached Vittoria ; 
this night they will be at BUboa and 
Tolosa. It is from tha northern pro- 
vinces that .most ia expected ; but 
‘El Bey„y la Keligion * is a rallying- 
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cry that will ronse all Spaniards 
worthy of the name. You are pre- 
pared for the event, and kjiow what 
To do. Farewell, and success attend 
us ! ” 

The stranger set spurs to his horse, 
and galloped down the avenue at 
the same rapid pace at which he had 
arrived. The count re-entered the. 
house; and, as soon as he bad done so, 
Luis drop]>ed from his tree, and hur- 
ried to nyoin Mariano. In another 
hour they had returned to the venta. 

Luis Herrera was the son of a Cas- 
tilian gentleman, who had sitffeiH^d 
much, both in person and propert}', 
for his steady adherence to the con- 
stitutional cause in Sjuiiii. Severely 
wounded whilst fighting against the 
Itoyjilists and their French allies in 
1823, Don Manuel Herrera with diffi- 
culty escaped to England, taking with 
him his only son, then a hoy of eleven 
years of age. In 1830 he changed his 
residence to the south of France, and 
thence, taldng advantage of his proxi- 
mity to tlic frontier, and wishing his 
sou's education to be completed in 
Spain, he dispatched Luis to Madrid, 
with a rccouimowdation to the Coiide 
de Villabueiia, who, notwithstanding 
that his political principles were, dia- 
inetricaliy opposed to those of Don 
iManuel, w as one of the oldest friends 
of the latter. The count welcomed 
Luis kindly, and received him into 
his house, W’here for some months he 
prosecuted his studies in coinj»any 
with the 3'oung Villabiieiias, and, at 
the <;ud of tliat time, w'cnt w ith them 
to the university of Salamanca. The 
vacations were passed by the young 
men either at the count’s house at 
Madrid, or at a country residence 
near Tudela, iiortli of tviiich, in the 
central valleys of liis native iirovince 
of Navarre, the Condo dc Vilhibiiena 
owned extensive estates. The count 
w'as a widowxr, and, besides his two 
sons, had an only daughter, w'ho, at 
the time of Luis’s arrival w’as in her 
sixteenth year, and who added to 
great personal attractions a share of 
accomplishment and instniction larger 
than is usually found even amongst 
the higher classes of Spanish women. 
Daring the first sojourn of Luis at the 
count's house, he was naturally thrown 
a great deal into Dofia Rita’s society, 
* and a reciprocal attachment grew up 


between them, which, if it.eccksionally 
forded the young Vitlabuenas a sub- 
ject of good-humoured raillery, on the 
other hand was unobserved or ttficare4 
for by the count — a stern silent maQf 
whose thoughts and fime were en- 
gi'osscd by political intrigues. Wien 
Luis went to Salamanca, his attach- 
ment th Rita, instead of beebming 
weakened or obliterated, fippeared to 
acquire strength from abs&ce ; and 
she, on her part, as each vacation 
approached, nnoonsciously looked for- 
ward with far more eagerness to the 
return of Herrera than to that of her 
brothers. 

Tlic autumn of 1832 arrived, and 
the count and his family, including 
Lnls, w'ere assembled at the villa near 
Tiulela. ITio attachment existing 
betw^ecn Rita and Luis had become 
evident to all w’lio knew them ; and 
even the count himself seemed occa- 
sionall}’’, by a quiet glance and grave . 
smile, to recognise and sanction its 
existence. Nor was there very 
obvious or strong reason for "disap- 
proval. The family of Herrera was 
ancient and honourable; and,altlioiigh 
Don flannel’s estates had been con- 
fiscated when he lied the countiy, he 
had previously remitted to England a 
.<>um that secured him a modei-fite in- 
dej>endeiice. The state of thing.s in 
8i>aiu was daily becoming more fa- 
vourable to the liopes of jiolitical 
exiles. The declining hcaltli of Fer- 
dinand had throAvn the reins of 
govenimcnt almost (‘iitirely into the 
hands of Queen Christina, who, in 
order to increase the number of her 
adherents, and ensure her daughter’s 
succession to the throne, favoured the 
return to Spain of the Liberal partj’. 
Although 1) on ^lanuel, w^ho w as known 
to be obstinate and violent in his 
political views, had not j’ct been iu- 
clndcd in the amnesties published, it 
w'as thought that he speedily w'ould 
be so ; and then time and importunit3% 
and an adherence to the established 
order of things, might pcrliaiw pro- 
cure him the restitution of some part 
of his confiscated property. 

It chanced, that on the fourth day 
after the arrival of Luis and the A^illa- 
buenas from Salamanca, the two 
latter rode over to the Ebro, below 
Tudela, for the pun^oso of bathing. 
They were not ^od swimmers, and 
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'were moreover unaccustomed to bathe 
in BO rapid and powerful a stream. A 
peasant, who observed two horses 
tied to a tree, and some clothes upon 
the grass by the river side, but who 
could see nothing of the o'wners, sus- 
pected an accident, and gave the alarm. 
A search was instituted, and the dead 
bodies of the unfortunate young men 
were found upon the sandy shore of an 
island some distance down the river. 

'This melancholy event was destined 
to have an important iutluence on the 
position of Luis Herrera in tlie family 
of Count Villabuena, and on liis 
future fortunes. Mingled with the 
natural grief felt by the count at the 
untimely death of his children, were 
the pangs of disappointed piide and 
ambition. He had reckoned upon the 
gallant and promising young men, thus 
prematurely snatched away, for the 
coutiuuauce and aggrandizement of 
his ancient name. Lpoii liis daughter 
he had hitherto scarcely bestowed a 
thought. She would marry — honour- 
ably of course, richly il' ])ossibIe ; but 
even in this last respect he w'ould not 
be inflexible, for where his pride of 
birth did not inteilere, Villabuena 
'was not an unkind father. But the 
death of his sous brought about great 
changes. Tlie next heir t(» his title 
and estates >vas a distant and uiimar- 
riod couijiu. aud to him the cdunt 
determined to marry his dafighier, 
'whose beauty and large fortune in 
money and unentailed estates, ren- 
dered any objection to the match on 
the part of her kinsman a most im- 
probable occurrence. As a first step 
towards the accomplishment of this 
scheme, the count resolved to put an 
end at once to what he considered the 
childish attachment existing between 
Rita and Luis. Within a w'cek after 
the death of his sons, he had a con- 
versation with young Horrera, in 
which he Informed him of liis inten- 
tions with regard to his daughter, and 
pointed out to him the lu'cessity of 
forgetting her. In vain did Luis de- 
clai'c this to be Impossible, aud plead 
the strength which his attachment 
had acquired by his long permitted 
intercourse with Rita. The count 
cared little for such lover-like argu- 
ments ; he assured Luis that he was 
mistakmi, that time and absence 
brought oblivion iu their train, and 


that after a few months, perhaps 
weeks, of separation, he would wonder 
at the change iu his sentiments, .and 
laugh at the importance he had at- 
tached to a mere boyish fancy. It so 
happened, thaton thcdayprecedingthe 
one upon which this conversation took 
place, a letter had been received from 
Hon Manuel Herrera, aniiouncbg his 
speedy return to Spain, tlic much- 
desired permission having at length 
been obtained. In order to give Luis 
an opportunity of speedily testing the 
effects of absence, the count proposed 
that he should at once set out for the 
French frontier to meet his father. 
Under the existing di'cumstauces, lie 
said, it w as undesirable that he should 
remain under the same roof with his 
daughter longer thau could bo avoid- 
ed. 

Although bitterly deploring the 
prospect of au immediate and last- 
ing s«*i»<aratioii from Rita, Luis had no 
choice but to adopt the course pro- 
posed ; nor wouhl his pride have 
allowed liim to remain in the couut'.s 
bouse an instant longer than hi.‘» pre- 
sence there was acceptable. He feared 
that the count 'W'ould prevent his 
having a last interview with Rita; 
but this Villabuena did not think it 
worth w Idle to do, contenting himself 
witii rci»eatiug to Iiis daughter the 
communication lie had already mado 
to Luis. When the latter sought his 
mistress, he found her in tears aud 
great aflliction. The blow was -so 
sadden and unexpected, that she could 
scarcely believe in its reality, and 
still less could she bring herself to 
think tliat the count would pei*sist in 
his cruel resolution, “ Hi*- will surely 
relent,” she said, wlien he sees how 
unhappy his decision makes me ; but 
should he not do so, rest assured, 
Luis, that 1 will never be forced into 
this odious marriage, j^oner than 
submit to it, a convent shall receive 
me.’* And once more repeating the 
vows of constancy which they had so 
often interchanged, the lovers sepa- 
rated. At daybreak upon the foUow'- 
ing morning, Luis set out for Bayonne. 

The Joy experienced by Hon Manuel 
Herrera upon once more treading his 
native soil, did not so cmgross him as 
to prevent his observing the melan- 
choly of bis sou. In reply to his 
father's enquiries, Luia informed him * 
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of his attachment toKlta, and of the 
interdict which the count had put 
upon its continuance. Don Manuel 
was indignant at what lie teimed the 
selfish and unfeeling conduct of Villa- 
huena, who would Uius sacrifice his 
daughter’s happiness to his own pride 
and ambition. Ho then endcavoui*cd 
to rouse the pride of Luis, and to con- 
vert his regrets into indignation ; but, 
finding himself unsuccessful, he re- 
sol \'cd to try the effect of change of 
scene and constant occupation. He 
set out Avith his son for Old Castile, 
of which he was a native, and under- 
took various journeys through the 
province in search of a small estate, 
such as his means would penult him 
to purchase, and upon Avhich he might 
in future reside. This he at last 
found, a few leagues to the south of 
llurgos. 'J’lie purchase completed, 
there were still many arrangements to 
make before Don Mainicl could settle 
down and enjoy the peaceful country 
life which he had planned for himself, 
and in making these arrangemonts he 
took eare to find Ids son abundant and 
varied employment. But all his well- 
meant otforts were in vain. Luis 
could not detach his thoughts from 
one all- engrossing subject; and at last, 
although Count Villabiicna had ex- 
pressly forbidden any correspondence 
between his daughter and young Her- 
rera, the latter, after some Aveeks’ 
absence, unable to resist any longer 
his desire to hear from Kita, ventured 
to Avrite to her. The letter was in- 
tercepted by the coniit, and rctnracd 
iinoi)cncd, AA'ith a few haughty lines 
expressive of his indignation at the 
ingratitude of laiis, who was requit- 
ing the kindness he. had reccivetl at 
his hands by endeavouring to tliAvart 
Ills plans and seduce the affections of 
his daughter. The tci*ms in which 
this letter Avas couch(‘d roirscd the 
ire of Don Manuel, Avho in his turn 
forbade his son to expose himself to a 
repetition of similar insults by any 
communication Avith the count or hfs 
daughter, Shortly afterwards Luis 
rctnraed to Salamanca to complete his 
studies. 

The profession of the law, to W'hicli 
young Herrera was destined, had 
never had any charms for him. Ilis 
own inclmations pointed to a military 


career, which he had on varioos occa- 
sions urged Ilia father to allow him to 
adopt ; but Don Manuel bad invari- 
ably refused his request, alleging the 
poor prospect of advancement in time 
of peace, and in a service in which 
nearly all promotion was gained by 
interest and court-favour. Neverthe- 
less, from his earliest youth Luis had 
devoted his leisure hours to the at- 
tainment of accomplishments qualify- 
ing him for the trade of war. He was 
the boldest horseman, most skilful 
swordsman, and best shot in the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. His superior- 
ity in these respects, his decided cha- 
racter, and agi’ccable manners, had 
gained him considerable popularity 
amongst his fcllow-stndcnts, who fre- 
quently expressed their surprise, that 
one A^'hose vocation was evidently 
military should abide by the dusty 
folios and dry intricacies of the law. 

More insupportable than ever did 
his studies now appear to Luis, who 
nevertheh'ss persevered in them for 
seA^eral months after his fatlier's re- 
turn to Spain, endeavouring by stre- 
nuoiisappUcatiou to divert his thoughts 
from hi.H hopeless attachment. Weary 
at length of the effort, he determined 
to abandon a pursuit so uncongenial 
to liis tastes, and to seek a more ac- 
tive course of life, and one for Avhich 
he felt he was better suited. His 
plan was to repair to Africa, and en- 
dcaA’our to obtain a commission in 
one of the foreign cori)s w’hicli the 
Frencli Avero raising for their campaign 
against the Bedouins. Should he fail 
in this, he AV'ould serve as a A^olunteer, 
and tmst to his courage and merits 
for procuring him advancement. Pre- 
Aiously, however, to the execution of 
this scheme, he resolved to see llita 
once more, ascertain from her own 
lips w'hethor there Avas a chance of 
the count’s relenting, and, should 
there be none, bid her a last farewell, 
lie Avould then I'etnni to his father’s 
house, and obtain Don Manuel's sanc- 
tion to his project. 

Since the unfortunate death of the 
young Villabuenas, IltM-rera’s chief 
intimate at the University had been 
Mariano Torres, a hot-headed, w^arm- 
hearted Arragonese, entirely deA'oted 
to Luis, to whom he looked up as a 
model of pertection. To this young 
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man Luis had confided his love for 
Bita, and her father’s opposition, 
and to him ho now communicated his 
new plans. To his infinite surprise, 
scaicely had he done so when Ma- 
riano, instead of expressing regret at 
his approaching dcpai*ture, threw his 
three-cornered student’s hat to the 
ceiling, tore off his gown, and declar- 
ed his intention of accompanying his 
friend to Africa, or to aii}' other part 
of the world to which he chose to be- 
take himself. Luis tried to persuade 
him to abandon so mad a resolu- 
tion ; but Torres persisted in it, pro- 
testing that it would suit his taste 
much bettor to fight against Be- 
douins than to become a bachelor of 
arts, and that he had always in- 
teiulod to leave the Uuivortity with 
his friend, and to accompany him 
wlicrcvcr he might go. Trusting 
that, by the time they should reach 
isavarre, Mari«ino’s cuthiisiasm would 
cool down, and ins resolution cl«angc, 
Luis at leiigtli yielded, and tiie 
two friends left Salainanca together. 
Travelling by tlie public convey- 
ances, they reached Valladolid, and 
subsc([ucnily the town of Soria, 
whence they had still nearly twenty 
leagues of high-road to Tudela. The 
path across the mountains being con- 
siderably shorter, and in onler to 
diminish the risk of being seen by iier- 
sons wlio might inform the count of 
his arrival, Luis resolved to complete 
the journey on foot; and alter two 
short days’ march, the young men 
reached the neighbourhood ot Count 
Viilabuena’s residence. 

The church and com'ent clocks of 
the right C atholic city ofTudela had not 
yet chimed out the hour of noon, when 
Luis, impatient for the interview pro- 
mised by llita, entered the count’s 
domain by the same i)ath as on the 
previous evening. Before he came in 
sight of the house, he was met at an 
angle of the shrubbery by Kita her- 

“ I was sure you would take this 
path,” said she, with a smile in whicli 
melancholy was mingled with the 
pleasure she felt at seeing her lover ; 
“ it was your favourite in days gone 
by. Our interview must be very brief. 
My father was to have remained 
at Tudela till erenbg, but something 


has occurred to derange his plans. 
He sat up the wliole night in close 
coufercncc with some gentlemen. At 
daybreak two couriers were dispatch- 
ed, and the count rode away with his 
friends without having been ih bed. 
He may return at any m« ment.” 

Luis drew the arm of his mistress 
through his own, and they slowly 
walked down one of the alleys of the 
garden. Kiia had little to toll him 
favourable to the hopes which he 
still, in spite of himself, continued 
to cherish. Tlie appeals which she 
had ventured to make to her father’s 
aflection, and to his regard for her 
happiness, had been nuit by severe 
reproof. Her evident depression and 
ineiancholy remained imuoticed, or at 
least unud verted to, by the count. All 
that she said only' coiilirined Luis in 
his resolution of seeking high distinc- 
tion or an hououi'able death in a 
foreign scr\’icc. He was deliberating, 
with eyes fixed ujion the ground, on 
the best manner of breaking his in- 
tentions to Bita, when an (‘xclaina- 
tuni of alarm from her lips caused him 
to look up, and iic saw Villabucua 
crossing on horM*back the end of the 
W’alk alongwhieh they were advancing. 
The count’s head w^as turned towanls 
them, and lie had without doubt seen 
and recognised them. 

Herrera resolution w'as instantly 
taken. He would seek the count's 
pie.^eucc, take upon hiinsetfthc whole 
blame of his clandestine meeting w'iili 
Kita, and appease Iht father’s anger 
by informing him of his proposed seU- 
baiiLshment. Before, however, he 
had succeeded in calming Rita’s fears, 
he again perceived the count, who 
had left his horse, and was advancing 
slowly towards them, w ith a grave, 
but not an angry countenance. On 
his near approach, Luis was about to 
address him ; but by a w'ave of his 
hand Villabuena enjoined silence. 

‘‘ Return t6 the house, Rita,” said 
he in a calm voice: “ and you, ScKor de 
IleiTcra, remain here ; 1 would speak 
a few words with yon.” 

Tremblingly, and with one last lin- 
gering look at Luis, Rita withdrew. 

“ We will walk, sir, if you please,” 
said the count; and the two men 
walked for some distance side by side 
and in silence ; Yillabnena apparently 
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plunged in reflection, Luis wondering 
at his forbearance, and impatient for 
its explanation. 

“ You are surprised,” said the 
count at last, after all that has 
passed, that I show so little resent- 
ment at your uninvited presence here, 
and at llita’s infringement of my posi- 
tive commands.” 

Luis would have spoken, but Villa- 
bueua resumed. 

“ You will be still more astonished 
to learn, that there is a possibility of 
your attachment receiving my sanc- 
tion.” 

Herrera started, and his face w'as 
lighted up with sudden rapture. 

“ You will of course have heard,” 
continued the count, “ of the import- 
ant intelligence received here last 
night, and with ivhich this morning 
all the country is ringing. I allude 
to the death of Fcrdiii.and VII.” 

, “ 1 Iiad not heard of it,” replied 
Luis, much surprised; for, although 
the desperate state of the king’s 
health was well known, his malady had 
lasted so long that men had almost 
left off expecting Ids death. 

“ 1 know I can depend upon your 
honour, Luis,” said tlui count ; “ and 
I am therefore about to speak to you 
witli a confidence Mhich 1 sliould rc- 
po*?c ill few so young and inexpe- 
rienced.” 

X..uis bowed. 

“ Although,” resumed Yillabiiena, 

*• his IMajesty Charles the Fifth is at 
this moment absent from Spain, his 
faithful subjects will not allow that 
absence to be prejudicial to him. They 
intend to vindicate Ids just rights, and 
to overturn the contemptible faction 
which, headed by an intriguing wo- 
man, supports the unfounded claims 
of a sickly infant. In anticipation of 
Ferdinaiurs death, all necessary mea- 
sures have been taken; and, before 
three days elapse, you will see a 
flame lighted up through the land, 
which will speedily consume and de- 
stroy the enemies of Spain, and of her 
rightful monarch. N avarre and Biscay, 
Valentia and Arragon, Catalonia and 
Castile, will rise almost to a man in 
defence of their king ; the other pro- 
vinces must follow their example, or 
•be compelled to submission. Although 
confident of success, it yet behoves us 


to neglect no means of securing it ; 
nor arc we so blinded as to think that 
the faction which at present holds the 
reins of government will resign them 
without a struggle. Avoiding over- 
confidence, therefore, which so often 
leads to failure, each man must put 
his shoulder to the^wheel, and contri- 
bute his best efforts to the one great 
end, regardless of private sacrifices. 
What 1 have to propose to you is 
this. Time was when our universi- 
ties were the strongholds of loyalty 
and religion ; but that time is unfor- 
tunately past, and the baneful doc- 
trines of republicanism and equality 
have found their way even into those 
nurseries of our priesthood and states- 
men. Wo are w ell informed that at 
Salamanca especially, many of the 
students, even of the better class, in- 
cline to the self-styled Liberal party. 
You, Luis, are ready of speech, bold 
and prompt in action, and, moreover, 
you arc known to have great influence 
amongst your fellow-students. Re- 
turn, then, to Salamanca, and exert 
that influence to bring back into the 
right putli those wdio have been led 
astray. Urge tlic just claims of 
Charles V., hold out the prospect of 
military glory and distinction, and of 
the gi*atitu(le of an admiring country. 
Lot your eftbrts be chiefly directed to 
gain over young men of wealthy and 
influential families, and to induce them 
to take up arms for the king. Form 
them into a squadron, of tvliicli you 
shall have the command, and the 
private soldiers of which shall rank 
as oflicers in tlfc army, and subse- 
quently be transferred to other corps 
to act as such. Appoint a place of 
rendezvous ; and, when your men are. 
assembled there, march them to join 
the nearest division of the Royalist 
army. I guarantee to you a captain s 
commission ; and as soon as the king, 
with w'hom 1 have some influence, 
arrives in Spain, I will strongly re- 
commend yon to his favour. Our 
campaign, however brief, must aflbrd 
opportunities of distinction to brave 
men who seek them. With your 
energy, and wdth the natural militaiy 
talents which I am persuaded you 
possess, high rank, Iionours, and riches 
may speedily be yours. And when 
Charles V., firmly seated on the throne 
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of Spt^, points yon ont to me as ono 
of those to whom he owes his crown, 
and as a man whom he delights to 
honour, I will no longer refuse to you 
my daughter's hand.” 

However distant the perspective of 
happiness thus offered to his view, 
and although the avenue leading to it 
was beset with dangers and uncer- 
tainties, it promised to realize the 
ardent hopes which Luis Herrei'a had 
once ventured to indulge. Sanguine 
and conMenty he would at once have 
caught at the count’s proposal, but 
for ono consideration that flashed 
across his mind. He was himself 
wedded to no political creed, and had 
as yet scarcely bestowed a thought 
upon the difl'ereiit parties intoA\hich 
his countrymen were sjdit. Hut his 
father, who had so strenuously ad- 
hered to the Liberal side,A^ liohadpotir- 
ed out his blood with Minn, fought 
side by side nith Kiogo. sacriliced 
Lis i)ropcrty, and endured a long 
and w'earisome exile for eonseiruee 
and his opinions’ sake. — wloit would be 
liis feelings if he saw liis only son 
range himself lumenth the banner of 
absolutism ? The struggle in tlio mind 
of Luis, between love on the one hand 
and filial duty and affeetion on the 
Other, was too severe and too equally 
balanced to bo instantly decided. He 
remained silent, and the count, mis- 
taking the cause of his hesitation, re- 
sumed. 

“ You are surprised,” said he, “ to 
find me so willing to abandon my 
dearest prc>jects for the sake of a 
remote advantage Tto the. king’s 
cause. Hut remember that 1 promise 
nothing— ,'iJl is contingent on yonr 
own conduct and success. And al- 
though you may h,av(j thought lue un- 
feeling and .severe, I .shall gladly, if 
possilalc, indulge the inclinations of 
my only surviving child.” 

It required all Herrera’s firmnc.ss 
and sense of duty to prevent him from 
yielding to the temptation held out, 
and pledging himself at once to tho 
cause of Charles V. 

“ Yon will not expect me, Sefior 
Condo,” said he, “to give an immo- 
late answer to a proposal of such 
importance. I feel sinccreJy grateful 
to y(m,<but must crave a short delay 
for consideration/’ 


“ Let that delay be as brief as pos- 
sible,” said Villabuena. “ In the 
present circumstances, tho value of 
assistance will be doubled by its 
promptness. When love and loyalty 
are both in one scale,” added he, with 
a slight smile, “ methinks a decision 
were easy.” 

They had now approached the gate 
of the garden, and Luis, desirous of 
finding himself filonc, to arrange his 
thoughts and reflect on his future 
conduct, took his leave. Tbe count 
held out hi.*4 hand w'bh some of his 
former cordiality. 

“ Y oil will uTito to me from >Sala- 
mancaV” said lie. 

lIoiTcra bowed his head, and lln ii, 
fearful Kvsl his assent should be mis- 
construed, he rej)lied — 

From Salariiauca, or from elso- 
wherc, yon .'•hall certainly hear tVoin 
me, S'fiur Condo, and that with all 
speed.” 

I’lie count nodded and turned to- 
wards the house, whilst LuU retook 
the road to tlie \enla. 

He fomulMariam) iinjiatitmtly wait- 
ing Ids jvturi), and eager to leani the 
result of his iiitmiew with liita. 
Upon being informed of the proposal 
that had been made to Luis, l*orr03, 
seeing in it only a means of hajquiieSvS 
for his friend, strongly urg»*d him to 
accofd it. To this, lio'uever, Luis 
could not make up his mind ; and 
finally, after some deliberation, he 
rcsohed to proceed to Old Castile, 
and endeavour to obtain his father’s 
con.sent to his joining the party of 
Don Carlo.s. {Should he snccecd in 
this, of whicli lie could not help en- 
tertaining a doubt, he would no longer 
hesitate, but at once inform ihe count 
of hw decision, and hasten to Sala- 
manca to put his instructions into 
execution. Without further delay 
the two friends set out for T’arazona, 
w'hcre they trust(‘d to find some meau.s 
of speedy conveyance to the residence 
of Hon Mauuci. 

In the kingdom of Old Castile, and 
more especially in its moimtainons 
portions and the districts adjacent to 
tho Ebro, an extraordinary bustle 
and agitation were obsen'ablc during 
tiie first days of October 1833. There 
was great furbishing of rusty muskets^ 
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au eager search for cartridges, much 
dusting of old uniforms that had long 
served but as hiding-places for moths, 
and which were now donned by men, 
many of whom seemed but ill at ease 
in their military equipments. For 
ten years Spain bad been tranquil, if 
not happy ; but now, as if even this 
short period of repose were too long 
for the restless spirit of her sons, a 
new pretext for discord had been 
foimd, and an ominous stir, the fore- 
runner of civil strife, was perceptible 
tlirough the laud. M'hil.st Santos 
Ladron, an officer of merit, who had 
seiwed through the whole of the war 
against Napoleon, raised the standard 
of (Miarlcs V, in N’a\arre, various 
parli.^ans did the same in iJie country 
south of the Ebro. In the iiortli- 
casteni corner of Ca.stile, known as 
th(‘. Kiuja, liasilio Garcia, agent for 
th<‘, Pope's bulls in the ]»roviuee of 
!:>oria— a man destitute of inilitary 
lulO^^ ledge, and remarkable only for 
his repulsive exterior and cold-blood- 
ed ferocity — collected and headed 
a small body of insurgents •, whilst, in 
otluM* di.sti’icts 01 ' the same i)roviiice, 
several battalions of the old lloyalL^t 
volunteers — a lot»se, ill-disciplined mi- 
litia. as motely and unsoldierlike in 
appearance us they were unsteatiy 
and inefficient in the lield— ranged 
themselves under the orders of a gen- 
eral-officer named Cuevillas, and of 
the veteran Meriiui. To these soon 
joined theimscdvcs various individuals 
of the half-soldier half-bandit cla*s, so 
numerous in S])aiii — men who had 
served iu former w ars, and asked no 
better than again to enact the scenes 
of bloodshed and pillage w hieh -were 
their element. The popularity and 
acknowledged skill of Merino as a 
guerilla-leader, secured to liim the 
services of many of these daring 
and desperate ruffians, who flocked 
joyously to the banner of the soldier- 
priest, under whose orders some of 
them had already fought. 

'Jhrough a tract of champaign 
country in the province of Burgos, a 
column of these ncwly-asscmbled 
troops w'as seen marching early upon 
tlio third morning after the interview 
between Luis Herrera and Count VU- 
labiiona. It consisted of a battalion 
of the licalista militia, for the most 


part middle-aged citizfflis, who, al- 
though they had felt themselves bound 
to obey the call to arms, seemed but 
indifferently pleased at having left 
their families and occupations. Their 
equipment was various; few had a 
complete uniform, although most of 
them displayed some part of one*, but 
all had belts and cai’tridge-box, mus- 
ket and bayonet. Although they had 
as yet gone but a short distance, many 
of them appeared footsore and weary; 
and it was pretty evident that, in the 
event of a camjiaign, their ranks 
would be thinned ncaj-ly as much by 
the fatigues of the march as by the 
fire of tljc enemy. In front and rear 
of the battalion mai'chcd a squadron 
of < aviiljy, of a far more soldierly 
aspect til an the foot-soldiers, al- 
though oven amongst them but little 
uniformity of costume w*as found. 
'I'hc broii/.cd and bearded physiog- 
nomy, athletic form and uprigllt car- 
riage, which bcsjieak the veteran 
soldier, w'<‘rc- not wanting in their 
raiik.'^ ; tli(‘ir horses were active and 
hardy, their arms clean and service- 
ab!(^ 

At the hoa<l of the column, a few 
pace^ iu advance, rode a small group 
of officers, the chief among>t whom 
w as only to be distinguished by tlio 
deference shown to him by his 
companions. Insignia of rank he 
Jjad none, nor miy indications of his 
military jirolession, excepting the 
heavy sabre that dangled against the 
flank of his powerful black charger. 
His dress w*as entirely civilian, con- 
sisting of a long surtoiit something 
the w orse for w'ear, and a round hat. 
Heavy spurs upon his heels, and an 
ani))le cloak, now^ strapped across his 
holsters, complcicd the equipment of 
the cura ^lerino, in w hose hard and 
rigid features, and wiry person, scarce- 
ly a sign of decay or infirmity was 
visible after more than sixty years of 
life, a large portion of which had 
been passed amidst the fatignes and 
hai'dships of incessant campaigning. 

As if infected by the sombre and 
taciturn character of their leader, the 
party of officers had been riding for 
some time in silence, wlien they came 
in sight of a house situated at a short 
distance from the road, and of a su- 
perior description to the casertas and 
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peasants* cottages T^hicli they had the scoundrel Biego! 1 will hang him 
hitherto passed. B was a building of up at his own door !*’ 
roodei'ato size, with an appearance All the old hatreds and bitter party 
of greater comfort and neatness animosities of Merino seemed wakened 
about it than is usually found in into new life by the name of one of 
Spanish houses.^ Stables adjoined it, liis former opponents. Ills eyes 
and, at some distance in its rear, a flashed, his lips quivered with rage, 
range of bams and outhouses served and he half turned his horse, as if 
to store the crops produced by the about to proceed to Jlerrcra's house 
extensive tract of w'elUcuItivatcd land and put his threat into execution, 
in the centre of which the dwelling The impulse, however, was checked 
was situated. The front of the house almost as soon a.s felt. 


■was partially masked from the road 
by an orchard, and bcliliid it a similar 
growth of fruit-trees seemed intended 
to intercept the keen blasts from a 
line of mountains which rose, grey 
and gloomy, at the distance of a few 
miles. 

“ AVho lives yonder? ” abruptly en- 
quired Merino, pointing to the house, 
which he had been gazing at for some 
time from under his bnsln’ eyebrows. 
The officer to whom the question was 
addressed referred to another of the 
party, a native of that part of the 
country. 

Sefior de Herrera,” was the an- 
swer, We have been riding for 
some minutes through his property. 
Ho purchased the estate about a year 
ago, on his return from France.”* 

“What had he been doing in 
France ? ” 

“ Living there, which he could not 
have done here unless he had been 
bullet-proof, or had a neck harder 
than tha iron collar of the garrote.” 

“ Herrera!” repeated the cura mu- 
singly — “ I know the name, but there 
are many who bear it. There was a 
Manuel Herrera who sat in tlic Cortes 
in the days of the constitutionalists, 
and afterwards commanded a batta- 
lion of tlicir rabble. You do not 
mean him ? ” 

“The same, general,” replied the 
officer, addressing Merino by the rank 
■which he held in the Spanish army 
nince the war of Independence. A 
most unpricstly ejaculation escaped 
the lips of the cura. 

“ JVfanuel Herrera,** he repeated ; 

“ the dog, the neffro* the friend of 


“ Another time will do,*’ said he, 
with a grim smile. “Let us once 
get Charles V. at Madrid, and we will 
make short w’ork of the Seiior Her- 
rera and of ail who resemble him.” 
And tlie cura continued his march, 
silent as before. 

He had proceeded but a sljort hall* 
mile w'hcn the officer commanding the 
cavalry rode np beside him. 

“ We have no forage, general,” 
said he— “ not a blade of straw, or a 
grain in oiir corn-sacks. Shall I send 
oil an orderly, that we may lind it 
ready on reaching the halting-pIaceV” 

“No!” replied Merino. “Send a 
party to that house on the left of tins 
road which wc passed ten minutes 
ago. Let them press all the carts 
they find there, load them with corn, 
and bring them after us." 

The officer fell liack to his squadron, 
and the next minute a subaltern and 
tw'enty men detached themselves from 
the column, and, at a brisk trot, bo- 
g«an retracing their steps along the 
road. Tpou arriving in sight of the 
house to which they were proceeding, 
they Iciipod their horses over a nar- 
row ditch dividing tho road from the 
fields, and struck across the latter in 
a straight line, compelled, however, 
by the heaviness of tho ground to 
slacken their pace to a W'alk. They had 
not got over more than half tho dis- 
tance which they had to travers<», 
when they heard the clang of a bell, 
continuously rung; and this w'as fol- 
lowed by the appearance of ttvo men, 
who issued from tho stables and out- 
buildings, and hurried to the house. 
Scarcely had they entered when the 


* Negro, or black, M'as tho term coramonly applied to the Liberals by their anla- 

gohists. 
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shutters of the lower windows were 
pushed to, and the heavy door closed 
and barred. The soldiers were now 
within a hundred yards of the dwell- 
ing. 

“ Hallo I ” cried the officer con- 
temptuously, they will not stand a 
siege, will they V 'Hjc old don is a 
black-hearted rebel, I know ; but lie 
will hardly be fool enough to resist 
us.” 

The trooper was mistaken. The 
courage of I)on JManuol Herrera w'as 
of that obstinate and iiiicalcuiatiiig 
character which would have induced 
him to defend his house, single-handed, 
ugainst a much huger force Ihnn that 
now brought against it. AVhcu he 
had learned, threo days jircviously, 
tluit risings were, taking jdaec in his 
own ncigljbourliood in the name of 
Cliuik-s V., he had atlached very 
little ini])(utauce to the intelligence. 
An ohl soldier liiinself, lu* entertained 
the most uuinitigated contempt for 
the Kealista volunteers, v. hom he 
lc»oked ii]>ori as a set of tailors, 
whose muskets would rather encum- 
ber them than injure any body else; 
and who, on the first appearance of 
regular troojis, wonld inf.illibly tlirow 
down their arms, and betake, them- 
selves^to their homes. As to the 
parties <»f insurgent guerillas which 
lie was informed wenj beginning to 
show themselves at various points of 
the vicinity, he coii'^idered them as 
mere bandits, availing themselves of 
the stir and excitement in the oonntiy 
to exercise their nefarious profession ; 
and, sliould any such parties attempt 
to molest him, he was fully deter- 
mined to resist their attacks. In this 
resolution he now persevered, although 
he rightly conjectured that the horse- 
men approaching his house were, either 
the rearguard or a detachment of the 
disorderly -looking column of which he 
bad a short time previously observed 
the passage. 

“llola! Hon Manolo!” shouted 
the oflicer, as he halted his part}^ in 
front of the house ; “ what scurvy hos- 
pitality is this ? What are you fast- 
ening doors and ringing alarm-bells 
for, as if there w'erc more thieves than 
honest men in the land? We como 
to pay you a friendly visit, and, in- 
stead of welcome and the wine-skin, 
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yon shut the door in our faces. Devil- 
ish unfriendly, that, Don Manolito 1 

The speaker, who, like many of 
Merino’s followers, was an inhabitant 
of the neighbouring country, knew 
Don Maimcl well by name and repu- 
tation, and was also know n to him as 
a deserter from the Constitiitiouarists 
in 38^3, and .as one of the most des- 
perate smugglers and outlaws in the 
province. 

“ What do you want with mo, Pe- 
dro KufiiiV” demanded Hon Manuel, 
w'ho now showed himself at one of 
the upper windows; “ and what is the 
meaning of this assemblage of armed 
men ? ” 

“ The moaning is,” roplied Hufin, 
“ that 1 have been detached from the 
division of liis Excellency General 
Merino, to di-inand from you a cer- 
tain quantity of maize or barley, or 
both, for the service of his Majesty 
King Charles V.” 

I know no .uich persons,” retorted 
Hon ManiK'l, “ as Gimeral Aferino or 
King CllarlcsV. But I know you well, 
lliiiin, and the advice 1 give you Is to 
begone, yourself and your companions. 
IVe shall have troop.s here to-day or 
to-morrow, and you will find the 
country too hot to hold you.” 

The officer laughed. 

“ Troops are here already,” he said; 
“you may have seen our column 
march by not half an hour ago. But 
wo have no time to lose. Once jnore, 
Sefior Herrera, open the door, and 
that quickly.” 

“ My door does not open at your 
bidding,” replied Hon Manuel. “I 
give you tw'o minutes to draw off your 
follow^ers, and, if you arc not gone by 
that time, you shall be fired upon.” 

“ Morrai,” said the officer to one of 
liis men, ‘‘ your horse is a kicker, I 
believe. Try the strength of the 
door.” 

The soldier loft the ranks, and tuni- 
ing his rawboned, vicious-looking 
chestnut horse with Jts tail to the 
house-door, he pressed his knuckles 
sharply upon the animal’s loins, just 
behind the saddle. The horse lashed 
out furiously, each kick of his iron- 
shod heels making the door crack and 
rattle, and striking out white splin- 
ters from the dark surface of the oak 
of which it was composed. At the 
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£»t tcidc Bon Manuel left the win- 
dow. The solders stood looking on, 
laughing till they rolled in their sad- 
dles at this novel species of sledge- 
hammer. Owing, however, to the 
great solidity of tlic door, and the 
numerous fastenings with which it was 
provided on the other side, the kicks 
of tlio horse, although several times 
repeated, failed to burst it open ; 
and at last the animal, as if ucaried 
by the resistance it met with, relaxed 
the vigour of its applications. 

“ I'ainous horse tliat of yours, 
Morral!” said the officer; ‘‘as good 
as a Jocksniith or a six-pounder. Try 
it again, my boy. You have made 
some ugly nuirks already. Anotlier 
round of kicks, and the way is open.” 

“And if anotlier blow is struck 
upon my door,” sail Don ^laiuicl, 
suddenly roai)pearing at the win- 
dow, to the soldier, }Oiir horse ujU 
go home uith an empty saddle.” 

“ Bilence ! yon old n'bcl,’' shouted 
Rnlln, drawing a pi>tol from hi^ 
holster, “And }oii, Morral, m*ver 
fear. At it again, man.” 

The soldier again applied liis 
knuckles to his horse's back, and the 
animal gave a tremendous kick. At 
the same instant ii puff of smoko 
issued from the window at u hich Bon 
flannel had stationetl himscli, the re- 
port of a musket was heard, and the 
unlucky Mon*al, shot through the 
body, fell headlong to the ground. 

“ Damnation ! ” ro.arcd the otticcr, 
firing his pistol at the window whence 
the shot had proceeded ; and iiiimc- 
diatoly lii.s men, without tvaiting for 
orders, commcncoff an irregular fire 
of carbines and pistols against the 
house. It was replied to with effect 
•from three of the windows, A man 
fell mortally wounded, and two of the 
horses were hit. linfhi, ahirmed at 
the loss the party had experienced, 
drew his men back under shelter 
of some trees, till he could decide on 
what was best to be done. It seemed 
at first by no means improbable tliat 
the Carlists would have to beat a re- 
treat, or at any rate wait the airivid 
of infantry, which it was not improb- 
tiWe Merino miglit have sent to theu* 
assiOTance when the sound of the firing 
"leached his ears. The lower windows 
of the hoose were protected by strong 


iron bars-; and, although the defen- 
ders were so few in number, their 
inuskctB, and the shelter behind which 
they fought, gave them a gi^at advan- 
tage over the assailants, whose car- 
bines would not cany far, and who 
had no cover from tiie fiiHJ of their 
opponents. At last a plan was devis- 
ed wliicli offered some chance of auo* 
cess. The party dismounted; and 
whilst four men, making a cii'cuit, and 
concealing themselves as much ns 
possible behind trees and hedges, en- 
deavoured to get in I’car of the build- 
ing, the others, with the exception of 
two or three who remained with the 
horses, advanced towards the front of 
the house, tirinp; as rapidly as they 
could, in order, by the .smoke and by 
attracting tlio attention of the bc.sieg-. 
ed, to Cover the mauu?uvre of their 
comrade's. The .stratagem wu'^ com- 
pletely snccc.-sful. Wliikst Don Man- 
uel and l.i^ servants ere lujsuoring 
the fire of their as.-ailunts with some 
eficct, the four men got round tho 
house, elimbed o\er a wall, fouiul a 
ladder iu an out-bnilding, and applied 
it to one of the back-w iudow'.s, which 
they burst open. A shout of triumph, 
and the report of their pi.stois, infm’ni- 
cd their companion's ol ihdr ontrnime, 
and the ni*xt moment one (ff them 
threw open ilu' front door, and tho 
guerillas rushed tumidtuousiy into tho 
liou.se. 

It was about two ]iour.s after these 
occurronces, that Luis IJeiTcra and 
Mariano Torres arrived at Don Man- 
uels re.sidencc. 'I’liey Imd lieen de- 
layed upon the road by the disturbed 
state of the country, which rendered 
it dltfiiMdt to procure convoymices, and 
had at last been compelled to hire a 
couple of indifferent horses, upon 
which, accompanied by a muleteer, 
they had made but blow progress 
across the mountainous district they 
liad to traverse. The. news of the 
Carlist insurrection liad inspired Luis 
with some alarm on account of his 
father, whom he knew to be in the 
highest degree obnoxious to many of 
that party. At tlic same time be had 
not yet heard of the i>orpotration of 
any acta of violence, and was far from 
anticipating the spectacle which met 
his eyes when he at last came in view 
of the Casa Herrera. With on ox** 
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damation of horror l»c forcedhis hoiws, 
up a bank bordering the road, and, 
followed by MarianO) galloped tow'ards 
the hoiiHo. 

Of the dwelling, so lately a model 
of rural ease and comfort, the four 
walls alone were now standing. The 
roof had fallen in, and the tongues of 
flame wliic h Iick(‘d and flickered round 
the ajjeiturcfl wdiere windo\\s had 
been, showed that the devouring 
element was busy coin])l(*,ting its 
work. The adjoining Ktaldcs, owing 
to tlieir slighter const nictum, and to 
the combustibles they contained, had 
been still more rapidly coiisumod. 
Of them, a hca]* of smoking aslie^ and 
a few (.I'jiiTcd bcMiii.'s and blackened 
brii ks wei(‘ all that nunaiiied. The 
paling the tn.u<‘l‘iilly di'^tri^mt(•d gar- 
den was broken dov^ n in several placets; 
llie ]iar{erreh» and imlon-lKsU 
trampled and de«tio> ed b\ the hoofs 
of t ile Caiiisi hordes, v. hieli had seem- 
ingly be('n turned in tiiere t«) ie<Ml, or 
piM’lni])*? b(‘(*n ridden tin, nigh it in utter 
wanf<niin'-'. by tlnir brutal o^\ners. 
The groinid in front of th(‘ Iio(i'i<‘ was 
strewed witli liruken fnniinire, and 
>\ith artieh‘^ of wearing ajipnrel, the 
latter of w hieh appeared to Ji.ive be- 
longed to the f'aiiists. mid to have 
been cxelninged by tlu'in for others oi 
a better description found in the house. 
Empty bottles, fragments of food, 
and ii couple (d wine-skiu.s of which 
tile greater part of the conlonts hud 
been ]>oured out upon the ground, lay 
.*«cattered about near the carcass of a 
hor.-e and three human corpses, two of 
the latter being those of (hirlists, aud 
the third that of one of the defenders of 
the house. A ftwv jieasnnts stood by, 
looking on in open-mouthed stupefac- 
tion; and above tin; whole scene of 
desolation, a thick cloud of black 
fimokc floated like a fmuu’eal pall. 

In an agony of suspense Luis en* 
quired for his father. U'ho peasant to 
whom he addressed tlie (piestion, 
pointed to tlu‘ buildings in rear of the 
bouse, which the E-ailists, w'csuy ]>er- 
hiips of the work of dustriiction, had 
left uninjured. 

“Don Manuel is there,” said he, 
“if he still lives.” 

The latter part of the sentence -was 
drowned in the noise of the horse’s 
feet, as Luis spurred furiously towards 


the buildings indicated, which consist- 
ed of barns, and of a small dwclliug- 
house inhabited by liis father’s stew- 
ard. On entering the latter, his 
worst fears were realized. 

Upon a bed in a room on the groimd 
floor, Don Manuel Ilcrrcra w as lying, 
apparently in-sensible. llis face was 
overspread with an ashy paleness, his 
eyes were closed, his lips blue and 
pmebed. He w'as partially undressed, 
and his linen, and the bed upon which 
he lay, were stained with blood. A 
priest stood beside him, a crucifix in, 
one hand and a cordial in the other ; 
whilst an elderly peasant woman 
held a linen cloth to a w^onnd in 
the breast of the expiring ninti. In 
an adjacent r(»om were heard the sob- 
bings and lainenlatious of women and 
children. AVith a heart swollen almost 
to bursting, Luis upproacbed the bed. 

“ Father 1” lie excjainied as he took 
Don Manners liaud. which hung 
pow ei‘lc«’5 over the side of the couch — 
“ lather, is it thus 1 find ) ou ! ” 

’fl (‘ voice of his son scv-nied to 
nuiso tke .-iilfm-tT from the swoon or 
lethavtiy hi which he ley. He open- 
ed his eyes, a iaint smile of recogni- 
tion iiml affection ('iime over his tea- 
ture*-, and liL f(*eble lingers strove to 
jires.' those of Luis. I'lie priest made 
ii sign to the woman, and, whilst she 
gently rai.'^od Don Manuel’s head, he 
held the cordial fo his lips. I'he eft’ect 
of the draught w as iiistantancoiis and 
revi^ iug. 

‘‘This is a sad welcome for yon, 
Luis,” said Don Manuel. “ Your 
home destroyed, and your father 
dying. God be thanked for sending 
you jioAv, and no sooner ! I can die 
lmpj»y since, you are here to close my 
eyes.” ^ 

He paused, exhausted by the exer- 
tion of sjieakiiig. A sUglit red tbain 
stood upon his lips, whitdi the ])riest 
Wq»ed away, and anotlicr draught of 
the cordial enabled him to proceed. 

“ My sou,” said he, “ my minutes 
arc numbered. Mark my last words, 
and attend to them as you value my 
blessing, and your own r(‘posc. I 
foresee that this country is ou the eve 
nf a long and bloody struggle. How 
it may end, and wlmther it is to bo 
the last that shall rend unhappy Sjiain, 
Trho can tell? Dut your course is 
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plain before you. By the memory of 
your sainted mother, and the love 
yon bear to me, be stanch to the 
cause I have ever defended. You are 
young, and strong, and brave ; your 
avm and your heart’s best blood are 
due to the cause of Spanish freedom. 
My son, swear that you w^l defend 
it!” 

No selfish thought of his own hap- 
piness, which would be marred by the 
oath he was required to take, nor any 
but the one absorbing idea of smooth- 
ing his (lying father’s pillow by a 
prompt and \VilIing compliance with 
his wishes, crossed flic mind of, Luis 
as he took the crucifix from the liand 
of the priest, and, kneeling by the bed- 
side, swore on the sacretl emblem to 
obey Don Manners ii^inctions both 
in letter and spirit, and to resist to his 
latest breath the traitors wlio would 
enslave his country. Ills father lis- 
tened to the fervent vow with a well- 
pleased smile. By a last effort he 
raised himself in his bed, and laid liis 
hand upon the head of liis kneeling 
son. 

** May God and his saints prosper 
thee, Luis,” said he, as thou obscr- 
vest this oath ! ” 

lie sank back, his features convul- 
sed by the pain which the movement 
'Occasioned him. 

Mother of God ! ” exclaimed the 
woman, who was still lidding the 
bandage to the wound. The bleed- 
ing, which had nearly ceased, had re- 
commenced with redoubled violence, 
and a crimson stream was flowing 
over the bed. Tiic death-rattle was 
in Don ]\Ianucrs throat, but his eyes 
were still fixed upon his son, and he 
seemed to make an effort to extend 
his arms towards him. With feelings 
of unutterable agony, Luis bent for- 
ward and kissed his father’s cheek. 

It was that of a corpse. 

^or the space of a minute did the 
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bereaved son gaze at the rigid features 
before him, as if unable to comprehend 
that one so dear w'as gone from him 
for ever. At last the sad truth forced 
itself upon his mind; ho bowed his 
face upon the pillow of his nmrdered 
parent, and his overcharged feelings 
found relief in a passion of tears. The 
priest and the woman loft the apart- 
ment. Mariano Tori’es remained 
standing behind his friend, and after 
a time made an effort to lead him 
from the room. But Luis inotiom'd 
him away. His gritjf was of those 
that know not liiiman consolation. 

It was evening when o^lariano, wiio 
had been w'atching imar the chamber 
of death, wdthont venturing to intrude 
uimn his friemd’s sorrow, saw the door 
open and Luis come forth. I’orrt^s 
started at seeing him, so gn^at ivas 
the change that had taken place in 
his aspect. His cheeks w'cre pale 
ami his eyes inflamed with weeping, 
blit the expression of his countenance 
w'as no longer sorrowful ; it w'as .sfern 
even to fien^miess, and his look w as 
that of an avenger rather than a 
mourner. 'lakiDg Mariano’s arm, h(‘ 
led him out of the house, and, entering 
the stable, began to saddle his horse 
with his ow'ii hands. Torres fidlowed 
his examph' in silence, and then bed It 
raonnted and rode olf in the direction 
of the higli-road. Upon reaching it, 
Mariano first vcnturctl to address a 
question to his friend. 

“ What arc your plans, Luis?” 
said he. “ Whither do we now pro- 
ceed?” 

“ To provide for my father’s fune- 
ral,” was the reply. 

“ And afterwards ? ” said his friend, 
with some hesitation. 

“ To rcv(?ngc his death ! ” hoarsely 
.shouted Ilon-era, as he spiiiTcd hfs 
horse to its utmost .speed along the 
rough road that led to the nearest 
village. 
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M'k liear much, and much that h; 
true, ot* the ephemeral character of 
a large part of our literature; but 
to lU) branch of it arc the observa- 
tions more truly aj)pliciible, than to 
the greater number of travels which 
now is.siie from the Ib’itish ju’css. It 
may safely be affirmed that our writers 
of travels, both male and female, have 
<jf lute years arrived ata ])itchof weak- 
ness, trilling, and emptiness, which is 
nni»aralleled in the j)re\ious l»i&tory 
of literature in this or perhaps any 
<itlier country. When w(5 see two 
j^ost octavos of travels newly done, up 
l)y tlie binder, we arc prepared for a 
.^e^ies of iisele.s.s remarks, weak at- 
tempts at joke.^, di^(inu->itions on 
dishes, comi)laints of intis, f-tale ancc- 
dote.s and vain lloiiri'-hes, which al- 
ino.>t make ns ]>In.sh for oiir country, 
and the cause of int(‘Uigeuce over the 
world, Tlie llu&siaii Kmjjcror, who 
imqiiestioiiably has tlic jiowev of 
licensing or proliibiling any of his 
siib/picts to tru\(‘l at his own p!ea.'^ure, 
Is said to concede the libc'rty only to 
the men Of intelligence and ability in 
lii-’ dominions ; tin* fools are all obli- 
ged to remain at home. lienee the 
high reputation 'which the 3Iu.seo\ lies 
enjoy abroad; and the fre(pK*ut di.-ap- 
poiidmcnt which is felt by travel lens 
oi other nation.^, when they \i.--jt their 
own country. Jt is c\idcnl, from the 
char.Tcter of the hooks of (ravels 
wliicli e\ery siiring i'Mie IVuin the 
London pre.<s, with a few honourable 
exceptions, that no such restraining 
pov\ or exists in the Lritish doiuinious. 
AVe have no individuals or jiarticular 
works in view in ihe.se observations. 
AVe apcaik of things in general. If any 
one doubts their truth, let him enquire 
liow^ many of the numberless travels 
which iinmially issue from the Ilritish 
press are ever sought after, or heard 
of, live years after their publication. 

(lur animal supjdy of ephemeral 
travels is far inferior in point of 
merit to the annual siip])ly of novels. 
This is the more remarkable, be- 
cau.se travels, if written in the right 
spirit, and by persons of capacity and 
taste, are among tho most delightful, 
and withal instructive, species of com- 


po.sition of which literature can boast. 
They arc so, because by their very 
nature they take the reader, as well as 
the writer, out of the sphere of cveiy- 
day' observation and commonplace re- 
mark. I'his is an immense advantage ; 
so great indeed, that, if made use of 
with tolerable capacity, it should give 
works of tills sort a decided superior- 
ity in point of interest and utility over 
all others, excepting History and the 
higher species of itomanec. Common- 
lilace is tlic bane of literature, espe- 
cially in an old and civilized state ; 
monotony— the thing to be principally 
dreaded. The. veiy air is filled with 
ordinary ideas. General education, 
universal reading, imliapiiily make 
matters worse ; they tend only to mul- 
tiply the cchoe.s of the original report 
— a new one has scarce any chance of 
being heard amidst the ceaseless re- 
verberation of the old. The more au- 
eieiit a nation is, the more Ifeble is it 
to be ovorwhrlmcd by this dreadful 
e\ il. The Ilyzantino empire, during a 
llioiisaud years of civilisation and opu- 
Iciiee, did not produce one, w“ork of 
original thouglit ; five liiiiidred yean; 
after the liglit of Athenian genius had 
been extlngnislieil, the schools of 
(Ireeco were still piirsniiig tho beaten 
jmths, and tt‘aeliing the doctrines of 
riato and Aristotle. It is the pecu- 
liar and juodigions advantage of tra- 
velling, tlnit it counteracts this "woful 
and degrading tendency, and by di- 
recting men's thoughts, as well .a.s 
their steps, into foreign lands, has a 
tendency to induce into their ideas a 
portion of the variety and freshness 
wdiicli eharaetorlzc the works of na- 
ture. Kvery person knows how great 
an advantage this proves in society. 
All must have felt what a relief it is 
to e.scape freun the eternal round of 
local concerns or eoiinty politics, of 
parish grievances or neigliboiiring 
railroads, ^^ith wliieh in CACiy-dry 
life w'c are beset, to tin* conversation 
(if a ])ei\sou of intoUigoiicc who has 
vi.sited foreign lands, and can give to 
the inquisitive at home a portion of 
tlic new ideas, images, and recollec- 
tions w ith which his mind is stored. 
How', then, has it happened, that tb<i 
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same acquaintance with foreign and 
distant countries^ whicii is universally 
felt to be such an advantage in conver- 
sation, is attended with sucli opposite 
offsets in literature ; and that, while 
OUT travellers are often the most 
agreeable men in company, they arc 
beyond all question the dullest in 
composition ? 

y Much of this extraoidinary and 
mroful deficiency, we are persuaded, is 
owing to the limited raiigt? of objects 
to which the education of tlie young 
(tf the higher classes is so exclusively 
directed in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Oi’eck and Latin, Aristotle’s logic 
and classical versification, qinuli*atic 
equations, conic sections, the difivr- 
cntial calculus, ai’e very good things, 
and we aiv, well awaic tliat it is b3» 
excellence in them tliat the highest 
honours in these seminaries of learn- 
ing can alone be attained. They arc 
essential to the fame of a Parr or a 
Porsoii, a Hei'schel or a Wlicwell. 
But a very ditferent species of mental 
training is iT<pured for advanttigeous 
travelling, ^len will soon find that 
neither Greek prose nor Latin prose, 
Greek verso nor Latin vmsc, will 
avail them when they come to tra- 
verse the present states of the world. 
The most thorough master of the higher 
mathematics will find his knowledge 
of scarce ain’ avail in Italy or Egypt, 
the Alps or the Andes. "J’liese acqui- 
sitions are doubtless among the great- 
est triumphs of the huniuii und»T- 
standing, and the^^ are calculated to 
raise a few, perhaps one in a liundred, 
to disliiicliou in classical or scientific 
Jjjiisiuts ; but upon the inindni of the 
rora^ttUg ninety-nine, theyprodiure 
no sort of impression. I^ure siniifiy 
rejects them ; they are not the footl 
wliicli she requires. Tliey do not do 
much mischief to such persons in 
themselves ; bnt th'-y are of incalcu- 
lable detriment by the time and the 
industry which they absorb to no 
available purpose. Ten years of 3^onth 
— the most valuable and iinj)ortant 
period of life — are wasted in studies 
which, to uinctecii-twcntietlis of the 
persons engaged in them, arc of no 


use whatever in future years. Thus 
our young men, of the highest rank 
and best connexions, are sent out 
into the world without any ideas or 
infoimation w'hich can enable them to 
visit foreign countries with advan- 
tage. Need wo wonder that, when 
they come to write and publish their 
travels, they produce such a wofol 
brood of ephemeral bantlings ? 

The reaction against this enonnbus 
evil in a difienmt class of societ3% has 
jiroduced another set of errors in 
education— of an 0i)p08it8 description, 
but perhaps still more fatal to the 
formation of the mental character, 
which is essential to tln^ useful or 
elevating observation of foreign coun- 
tries. The commercial and middle, 
clas'ies of socit‘t3% educated at the 
London universit3% or any of the 
numerous acatlemu's wdiicli have 
sprung up ill all parts of tlie country, 
have gone into the other extreme. 
^?truck with tho uselessness, to tlm 
great bulk of students, of the cla.ssical 
minutia* rc()nired at one of tho imi- 
ver.sitie.s, and the mathematical depth 
deemed indispensable at the other, 
they have turned education into an 
entirely difierent channel. Nothing 
wa.s deemed worthy of vseri.dis atten- 
tion, exce|>t what led to some practi- 
cal object in life. JCducatioii w'as 
considered hy tln^ir foundci's iis mercl\’’ 
a step to making money. Science 
became a trade — a mere handuiaid to 
art. Mammon w'as all in all. 'riieir 
instruction was entirely iitilitariaii. 
Mechanics and Medicine, llydraulias 
and Chcinistiy, riieiimatics ami Hy- 
drostatics, Anatomy and Physiuli^gy, 
constituted the grand staples of their 
education. AVliat tluy tanglit was 
adapted only fur profes.sioiiaJ students. 
One w'ould .‘‘uppuse, from exaiiiiuing 
their course of study, that all men 
were to be either doctors or surgeons, 
a])otli(;caries (»r druggists, mcehanies, 
shipwrights, or civil-engineers. Xo 
doubt w'o must have siicli persons — no 
doabt it is iudispcMiKuble that places 
of instruction should exist in which 
they can Icani tlioir various and higlil3’' 
important avocations ; but is that tho 


♦ Wo lately heard of a young man, who had gone through the ('xamination at 
Cambridge with distinction, enquiring, “ w'hethcr tho Greek church were Chria^ 
tiana What sort of a traveller would he make iu the East or llusaia ? 
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school in whiclt the enlarged mind la 
to be formed, the varied information 
acquired, the appreciation of the grand 
and the beautiful imbibed, which arc 
essential to an accompiisited and real* 
ly useful writer of tmvels ? Sulphuric 
acid and Optics, Anatomy and Me- 
•chanicf*, will do many things; but they 
will never make an observer of Na- 
ture, a friend of Man, a fit commenta- 
tor on the world of God, 
rersoiis of really cultivated minds 
and eulai'ged views will probably find 
it dillicult to dctcniiine which of tJicsc 
opimsilc systems of education is the 
best calculated to attain wliat seems 
the grand object of modern instruc- 
tion, the crnnqnng and limiting the 
human mind. Ihit ‘without entering 
upon tills imieh- disputed point — upon 
which niiK’li is to bo said on both 
aicUs, and in which each piirt^' will 
perhaps be found to be in the right 
w'hen they assail their opjioiieiits, and 
in tJic wrong when they tlcfend them- 
selves — it is more material to our pre- 
sent lairpose to observe, tliat both are 
equally fatal to the acfiuishion of the 
v.itied inionnatioii, and the imbibing 
of the rtdined and elegant taste, which 
are essential to an aeeoinplif>hed wri- 
tv‘r of travels. Only think what men- 
tal qnaliliciuions aixi required to form 
i'iueli a character! An eye for the 
Sublinii* ami the Beautiful, the jiower 
of grajihically describing natur.al sce- 
nery, a vivid peixieption of the ]M‘CuIi- 
uvities of national manners, liahits, 
and insiitiilioijs, nill at once be ac- 
knowledged to be tlie tirst niquisites. 
But, ill aildition to this, how much is 
necessary to make a work which shall 
really .stand the te.st of time, in the 
debneatiiui of tlie pre.'^ent countries of 
tlie uurid, and the existing stale of 
tlieirinliabitantsV How many branches 
of kiioA\ ledge are called for, how many 
.-’ourcc.s (tf infiiriualion re(|uircd, how 
many eiiihusiastic pursuits iieeessaiy, 
to enable the traveller worthily to dw- 
ell urge hi.s mission? Eyes and no 
Kycti are nowhere, more conspicuous in 
human affairs ; and, unhappily, eyes are 
never gi^on but to the mind which 
ha.s already seen and learned nineli. 

An acquaintance with the history 
of the country and the, leading charac- 
ters in it.s annals, is indispensable to 
enable ilic traveller to appreciate the 
bisloricui associations connected with 
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the scenes ; a certain degree of famili** 
arity with its principal antJiors, to ren* 
del* him alive to that noblest of interests, 
— that arising from the recollection of 
Genius and intellectual Achievemout. 
Without an acquaintance with poli- 
tical economy and the science of go- 
vernment, he will be unable to give 
any useful account of the social state 
of the coiiiitr}', or furnish the most 
valuable of all iuformation—that relat- 
ing to the institutions, the w'clfare, 
and the happiness of man. Statistics 
form almost an indispensable part ot 
every book of travels which professes 
to communicate infomadon ; but mere 
statistics are little better than im- 
mcaiiirig bgiircs, if the geiieraliziug 
and philosophical mind is wanting, 
which, from previous aciiuaintanco 
with the subjects on which they bear, 
and tlie coiiclnsions which it is of im- 
portance to deduce from them, knows 
what is to be selected and what laid 
aside from the mass. Science, to the 
highest class of travellers, is an addi- 
tion of the utmost moment ; as it alone 
can render their oKsorvationsof use to 
that most exalted of all objects, an 
oxten.siou of the boundaric.s of know- 
ledge, and an enlarged acquaintance 
Avilh the laws of nature. The soul of a 
poet is indi.spensahle to form the most 
interesting species of travels — a mind, 
and .still more a heart, capable of ap- 
preciating the grand and the beautiful 
in Art and in Nature. The eye of a 
painter and tlie hand of a draughtsman 
arc equally important to enable him 
to observe with accuracy the really*- 
interesting features of external things, 
and convey, by faithful and graidiio 
descj'iption, a correct iinpi’ession of 
what he has seen, to the mind of the 
reader. Such are the, qualifications 
necessary for a really groat traveller. 
It may be too much to ho])e to find 
these ever united in one iiulividual; 
blit the combination of the majority 
of them is iiidispeusiible to diktinc- 
lion or lasting fame in this branch ot 
literature. 

Cfomparc these nece.?.'«ary and indis- 
pensable tpialifications for a gi’cat tra- 
veller, w'ith those Avldch really belong 
to our young men who are sent forJh 
from our uniAcrsities or acadomica 
into the world, and take upon them- 
selves to communicate what they have 
seen to others. Does the youth come 
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from Oxford ? His head is full of 
Homer and Virgil, Horace, and JEscliy- 
liis : ho could tell yon all the amours 
of Mars and Venus, of Jupiter and 
Lcda; he could rival, Orj)heus or 
Pindar in the melody of his Greek 
verses, and Cicero or Livy in tlie cor- 
rectness of his Latin prose; but as, un- 
fortunately, he has to write neither 
about gods nor goddesses, but mere 
mortals, and neither in Greek verse 
nor Latin verse, but good English 
prose, he is utterly at a loss alike for 
thought and expression. He neither 
knows what to oonimuiiicate, nor is he. 
master of the langiingc in which it is 
to be conveyed. lienee his recorded 
travels dwindle aw'ay into a mere 
scrap-book of classicnl qnotations—a 
transcript of immaterial l.iatin inscrip- 
tions, destitute of either energVi hi- 
Ibrmatioii, or eloquence. J)<ies he 
come from Gambiidge V He ciMibl 
solve cubic equations as well as (‘ar- 
dan, is a more perfect master of lo- 
garithnivS than Na]»ier, could explain 
the law’s of physical astronomy better 
than New'ton, and rival La Grange in 
the management of tlie dillcrential 
calculus. l»ut as, unluckily, the world 
which he visit>, and in whieli we live, 
is neither a geometric w’orld nor an 
algebraic world, ii world of conic .'Sec- 
tions or fluxions ; but a w'oild of 
plains and niountain.9, of lakes and 
rivers, of men and women, flcsli and 
blood — he finds Iii.s knowledge of little 
or no avail. He takes scarce any in- 
tv.rC'At in the Miblmiary or contrnrptible 
objects w'hich eiigro‘'S tlie herd of or- 
dinary mortals, a.'^soeiate.s onlywitli 
the learned and the recluse in a few 
univcr.'iitio'j, and of course conics back 
'Without having a word to utter, or a 
sentence to write, ’which can interest 
the bulk of readers. I)oe.s be come 
from thel-ondon University, or any of 
tlie provincial academics ? He is 
thinking only of railroads or me- 
chanics, of chemistry or canals, of 
medicine or surgery. He could des- 
cant without end on sulphuric acid or 
decrepitating salts, on capacity for 
caloric or galvanic batteries, on steam- 
engines and hydraulic macliines, on 
the discoveries of Davy or the conclu- 
sions of JBerzelius, of the systems of 
Hatton or Werner, of Liebig or Cu- 
vier. But although an acquaintance 
with these different branches of prac- 
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tical knowledge is an indisjiensabic 
preliminary to a traveller in foreign 
countries making himself acquainted 
with the improvometils they have 
respectively made in the useful or 
jn-actical arts, they will never qualify 
for the composition of a groat or last- 
ing book of travels. U'hcy w’onld 
make an admirable course ot* instruc- 
tion for the overseer of a manufactory, 
of a canal or railway coiiijiaii}-, of an 
hospital or an infirraaiy, who w^as to 
visit foreign countries in onh'.r to j>ick 
itj) the latest improvemoiits in )>nicti- 
cal niecliaiiics, chemistry, or medicine ; 
but have w’e really' become a race of 
sliopkeepers or doctors, and is Science 
sunk to be the mere handmaid of 
Art? 

We despair therefore, as long as tlic 
present .sj'stcin of education prevails 
in Euglaiifl, (and Scotland of course 
follows ill the wake of its great 
neighbour,) of seeing any traveller 
an\-e of lasting (vlebvity, or book of 
travels w'ritt(*u wliieh .«-lialI alt. .in to 
durable fame. The nati\e \igour 
and courage, indeed, of the Anglo- 
Stixou rac(‘, i.** perpetually inijielliiig 
nuinlHM’.s of energetic' ymnig men into 
t!:e most distant parts ol the earth, 
and immense i.s tie mlliiion which 
they are ni>nually making to tie smn- 
lotal of fjfioijniphkul know ledgo. AVo 
have only to look at one ol our iv- 
ceiil majKs, as conquiredto tlH».sev\iiieli 
i\»*re jinblidied fitly yeaiv ago, to 
hvov niucli we owe to the eonra 
and enterpri.-e of l*arry ami J'laiiK- 
lin. Park and Honieinan, of Ibirck- 
liardt and Lauder. But giving all due 
errdit— and none gi vcitmore sinet'reJy 
tliainve do — to tise vigour and courage 
of tlle^e very eminent men, it is ini- 
po>siblc not to feel that, however 
well fitted tliev' w'ere to exphu-o im- 
known and desert regions, and carry 
the torch of civilization into tlie wil- 
derness of nature, they had not the 
mental training, or varied information, 
or powei'S of composition, necessary 
to form a great writer travels, 
Clarke and Bishop Hcber are most 
favourable specimens of English tra- 
vellers, and do honour to the great 
universities of which they were such 
di.'^tinguishcd ornaments; but they 
did not possess the varied accomplish- 
ments and information of the conti- 
nental travellers. Their education. 
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and very eminence in their peculiar 
and exclusive lines, precluded it. 
What is Avanting in that character 
above every thing, is an acquaintance 
with, and interest in, a great many and 
different branches of knowledge^ joined 
to considerable power of composi- 
tion, and unconquerable energy of 
mind ; and that is precise!}' what our 
present system of education in Eng- 
land renders it almost impossible for 
any one to acquire. The system pur- 
sued in the Scottish universities, 
undoiibtcdl}', is more likely to form 
men capable of rising to eminence in 
this department; and the names of 
J*ark and liruce show what travellers 
they are capable of sending forth. 
But tlie attractions of rank, connexion, 
and fashion, joined to the advantage 
of speaking correct English, are fast 
draw ing a greater proportion of the 
yoiitli <d' lilt* higlier ranks in Scotland 
to the Jbiglisli universities ; and the 
edu<*atioii jyiirsued at home, therefore, 
is daily rinming more and more into 
merely utilitarian and inofesMonal 
channels. 'J'hat SAstom is by no 
means the one ealeulated to form an 
sicc-omplished and interesting writer 
of travels. 

In this deficiency of materials for 
the formation of a great body of male 
travellers, tin; ladies have kindly 
steppv'din to supply the deficiency : and 
numerous w orks ha\e issued from the 
jircss, from the pens of the most ac- 
eomi»li>lu*d aiul tlislingnislK d of our 
aristocraticbeauties. But alas! there 
is no royal road to literature, any 
more than geometry. Almack’s and 
the exelnsives, the opera and ducal 
huusos, the lordlings and the guards, 
form an admirable school for manners, 
and arc an indisju-iisablc preliminaiy 
to success at coiirls aud coronations, 
in ball-rooms and palaces. But the 
world is not made up of courts or 
palaces, of kings or princes, of dukes 
or inaniucsscs. Men have something 
more to think of than the reception 
which great w'orld of one country 
gives to the great world of another — 
of the balls to which they are in- 
vited, or the fetes which they grace 
by their charms — or the privations to 


w'hich elegant females, nursed in the 
lap of luxury, are exposed in rough- 
ing it amidst the snows of the North 
or the deserts of the South. We are 
grateful to the lady travellers for 
the brilliant and interesting i)icturcs 
they have given us of capitals and 
manners,* of costume aud dress, 
aud of many eminent men aud wo- 
men, whom their rank and sex ga^e 
them peculiar opportunities of por- 
traying. Blit we can scarcely con- 
gratulate the country upon having 
found in them a substitute for learn- 
ed aud accomplished travellers of the 
other sex ; or foimcd a set-oft‘, on the 
part of Great Britain, to the Hum- 
boldts, the Chatcaubriauds, and 
Lamartines of continental Europe. 

It is impossible to contemplate the 
works of these great men without 
arriving at the conclusion, that it is 
in the Miried and discursive educa- 
tion of the Continent, that a founda- 
tion has been laid for the extraordi- 
nary eminence which its travellers 
have attained. It is tlie vast mim- 
b(‘r of subjects with which the young 
men are in some degree made ac- 
quainted at the German uiiiverhltie.«!, 
wliidi has ri'iulcied them so cn].able 
ill after life of traielliiig with advan- 
tage in any quarter of the globe, and 
writing tlieir travels with ctlcet. 
TJiis ailvantage is in a jiociiliar man- 
lier cous]nci»ous in IJi ..uboli>t, wIio.se 
mind, naturally indent and Ciquicioiis, 
hud been snrj‘n.siiigly enlargid and 
extended by early and various study 
in the mo.st releWated German uni- 
versities. He acquired, in conse- 
quence, so extraordinary a command 
of almost every department of I'hvsi- 
cal and political science, that there i.s 
hardly any branch of it in which facts 
(.f importance may not be found in 
bis travel's. He combined, in a degree 
pcrliajis iic\ or before e<iu ailed in one 
individual, the most o]q>osite and 
generally deemed irreconciiable men- 
tal qualities. To an ardent poetical 
temperament, and an eye alive to the 
most vivid impressions of exteiHal 
things, ho united a power of eloquence 
rarely given to the most gifted 
orators, and the habit of close and 


* Lady Londonderry's description of Moscow is the best in the Englikh lan- 
guage. 
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accurate i^asouiug which belongs to 
tlie intellectunl powers adapt^ for 
the biglicst branches of the exact 
sciences. An able mathematician, a 
profound natural philosopher, an 
exact observer of nature, he was at 
the same time a learned statisticuin, 
an indefatigable social obscrvei', an 
unwearied piulantlii’opist, audtlic most 
powerful describer of nature that 
perhaps ever undertook to portray 
her great and glorious features. It 
is tliis extraordinary combination of 
qualities that render his works so 
surprising and valuable. The intcl- 
Icctiial and imaginative powers 
raixdy coexist in remarkable vigour 
in the same individual ; but when 
they do, they pix)dnce the utmost 
trininplis of tiie human mind. Leo- 
naixio (la Viuci, Johnsou. iJiirke, and 
liuiuboLdt, do not r<?scinb’e single 
men, how great soever, but rather 
clusters of sopiirate ea(‘li 

supremely eminent in ills peculiar 
sphere. 

Frederick Henry Alexander, Baron 
of lliimbolilt, broriiorof the cch’brated 
Trussian statesman of tin* saincjnaine, 
was bom at Berlin on the 14:th Sep- 
tember not), the same year with Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Goethe, J\Iarslial 
Ney, and many other illustrious men. 
lie received an excellent and exten- 
sive cuiicatioii at the univerijily of 
Gottingen, and at an academy at 
Frankfort on the Oder. His first 
step into the business of lihi was as a 
clerk in the mercantile house of Biich, 
at Hamburg, wlujre he soon made 
himself master of accounts and book- 
keeping, and acfiuircd that perfect 
command of arithmetic, and habit of 
bringing every thing, where it is pos- 
sible, to the "test of figures, by which 
his political and scientific writings arc 
so pre-eminently distingnislied. Bnt 
his disposition was too .strongly bent 
on scientific and pbysi(.*al pursuifs, to 
admit of his remaining Jong in the 
comparatively obscure and nniiiviting 
paths of commerce. His tldr.st for 
travelling 'was fmm his (^arlujst years 
unbounded, and it cixdong received 
ample gratification. His first consi- 
derable journey was with tivo natu- 
ralists of distinction, Messrs Funtu 
and Genns, witli whom he travelled 
in Germany, Holland, and England, 
in the course of which Ids attention 


was chiefly dhected to mineralogical 
pui-suits. The fiiiit of his observa- 
tions appealed in a work, the first he 
ever published, which was printed at 
Brunswick in 1790, when ho was only 
t^veuty-one years of ''ge, entitled 
Observations sur les BasaUss cUi 
Riiin. 

To extend his information, already 
veiy considerable, on minerdogical 
science, Humboldt in 1791 mpaired to 
Freyburg, to profit by the instruction.s 
of the celebrated Wern»r ; and, when 
theix*, he devoted himself, with the 
characteristic ardour ofhistUspositioii, 
to make himself master of gtuilog}’ and 
botan\', and prosecuted in an e.specia! 
inaiiuer the study of the fossil remains 
of plaiite in the rocks aroimd that 
place. Li 1792, he juiblished at 
Berlin a learnoil troatise, entitled 
Specimen Flor<is Feieiterijensis Suh~ 
te.nunkc: which procured for him 
sucli celebrity, that he was soon after 
appoiimul (iirector - general of the 
mini*s in tliepriiicipal]ti(\s of Anspach 
ami Btiyreutli, in Franconia. His ar- 
dent and ))ldInntliropic dUpositioii 
there (^xerted itsell' for several ytjars 
in promoting, to the utmost of his 
powiT, various estabiislnnoiits of 
public utility; among others, the 
public schixd i»f Streben, fn)iu which 
has already issued many dlstingni.-jhed 
scholars. (Jhanned by the n;ccnt and 
brilliant discoveries of M. (bilvani in 
electricity, he next entered witli ar- 
dour into that new bramdi of .science; 
and, not content with studying it in 
the abstract, he made a great variety 
of curious ex])erinients on the ctfects 
of gaUaiiism on his own person, and 
publi.slied the r(*sult in two octavos, 
at Berlin, in ITtHJ, enrichixl by tlu‘ 
notes of tlic ce.hibrated naturalist 
BUimenbach. This work wa.s trans- 
lated into French by J. F. Jadelot, 
.and published at "Baris in 1799. 
Meanwhile Humboldt, consumed 
with an insatiable desire for tmvol- 
ling, resumed bis wanderings, and 
roamed over Switzerland ari^ Italj', 
after which lie returned to Baris in 
3797, and formed au intimacy with a 
congenial spirit, M. Aimi* Bonpland, 
'wdioaft(‘,rward3 biHuimo tlH« companion 
of his Nuiitli American travels. At 
this time he formed the design o. 
joining the. expedition of Captain 
Baudiij, who was destined to cireum- 
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niivigate the globe ; but the continu- 
ance of hostilities prevented him fi*om 
can-ying that design into effect. 
Baffled in that project, upon which 
his heart was much set, Humboldt 
went to Mai’seilles with the iatentioa 
of embarking on board a Swedish 
ffigatc for Algiers, from whence he 
hoped to join Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt, and cross from the hanks of 
the Nile to the Persian Gulf and the 
vast regions of the East. This was 
tlic turning point of his destiny. The 
Swedish frigate never arrived; the 
English cruisers rendered it impos- 
sible to cross the Mediterraiieau, 
except in a neutral vessel ; and after 
■waiting with inii»atieiiee for about 
two months, he set out for Madrid, in 
the hope of finding means in the Pe- 
ninsula of passing into Africa from 
the o]i])osite shores of Andalusia. 

lJj»on his arrival in the Spanish 
capital, tlie German ])hilosoplier wa.s 
received with all the distinction w’hicli 
his seientilic r(*putation deserved ; and 
he obtained Ironi the government 
the extraordinary and unlooked- 
for boon of a formal leave to 
travel over the -ivhoh* South Ameri- 
can colonies of the monareliy. 'J’his 
iinuicdiately deleriiiined lluinboldt. 
Ho entered with ardour into the new 
prosp«‘ct.s thus opened to him ; n ixite to 
liis friend Aini(; lioiiphtiid to ])ropose 
that he should join him in the con- 
templated exjiedition— an oiler which 
was gladly accejited ; and soon the 
visions of Arabia .and the Himalaya 
were supplanted by those of the 
Pampas of Bucmios Ayres and the 
(’ordillcras of Peru, 'fhetwo friends 
embarked at (’orunna on board a 
S}>aniMi vc^^el, and after a prosperous 
vtiyage, readied C'uinaua, in the New 
World, in duly From that 

city they made their first expedition 
in Spanish America, during >vhidi 
tlu^y travidlcd over Spanish (iuiaua, 
New Andalusm, and tlio Missions of 
the (hiribhees, from ivlience they rc- 
tuiTieiLto Cumaiia in 1800. There 
they embarked for the Havaniiah ; and 
tlip whole of the summer (-f that year 
was spent in traversing that great and 
interestiug island, ou which he col- 
lected much important and valuable 
information. In l!k*])rember 1801^ he 
sot out for (^fiilo, where he arrived in 
January of the succeeding year, and 


was received with tbo moat flattering 
distinction. Having reposed for some 
months from their fatigues, Humboldt 
and Bonpland proceeded, iu the first 
instance, to survey tlio country which 
had been devastated iu 1707 by the 
dreadful eartliquake, so frequent in 
tliose regions, and which swallowed 
up in a minute fort^' thousand persons. 
Then he set out, in June 1802, to visit 
the volcano of Tuiigaragno and the 
summit of Chimborazo. They as- 
cended to the height of 19,500 feet on 
the latter inouutaiu ; but were ])revent- 
ed fi'om reaciiing the top by impass- 
able ravines. Perched on one of the 
summits, however, of this giant of 
mountains, amidst ice and snow, far 
above the aiiode of any living crea- 
ture except the condor, they made a 
great variety of most intercslmg ob- 
sen iititms, which have proved of es- 
sential servieii to the cause of science. 
They were ;M85 feet above the most 
elevated point which the learned Con- 
(lamine, >\lio hint hitlierto ascended 
highest, reached in 1745, but were still 
2140 feet below the loftiest summit 
of the mountain. Thi*y determined, 
b3’ a series of strict trigonometrical 
observations, the height of the chief 
peaks of that celebrated ridge— 

Wltcre Andes, giant of tlie western 
star, 

I.ooks from his throne of clouds o’er 
half tJ i- world.*’ 

na\ ingretunicd, after this fatiguing 
and dangerous niuimtain expedition, 
to Lima, Humboldt remained several 
months enjoying the hospitality of 
its kind-hearted inliabitants, whoso 
ivariu feelings and excellent qualities 
excited in him the. warmest admira- 
tion. In the neighbouring harbour 
of (bdlao, he was Ibrtiiiiato enough to 
see the pa.<sage of the planet Mercury 
over the disk of tlie sun, of which 
transit he made viiy iiufjortaut ob- 
scn’ations ; and from thence passed 
into the pro\ ince of New Spain, AvJierc 
he remained an entire year, .‘^edu- 
loiish* eugiiged iu aprieaiUural, 
cal, and siatiaticiil, as nell as physical 
enquiries, the fruits of which iidd(‘(l 
much to the value of his publislud 
travels. In April 1809, lie pwceeded 
to lilexico, where he u as ho tbrtunatc 
as to discover the only specimen 
knowm to' exist of the tree called 
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Cheirostomon Plaianoidcs^ of the 
highest antiquity and gigantic dimen- 
sions. During tlie remainder of that 
year, he made several excursions over 
the niouiitaius and valleys of Mexico, 
inferior to none in the world in inte- 
rest and beauty; and in autumn 1804, 
embarked for the Havaiinali, li-urn 
whenco he passed into IMiihidelphia, 
and traverccd a cousidei ablo part of 
the United States. At lengtii, in 1805, 
ho retiu'ncd to Europe, and arrived 
safe at Paris in November of that 
year, bringing uiih him, in addition 
to the observations he Jiad made, and 
recollections with wliich his mind was 
iraiight, the most extensive arnlA'aried 
collt etion of specimens of plants and 
minerals that ever was brought from 
the New World. Ilis herbarium con- 
sisted of four thousand different plants, 
many of lliom of extreme rarty e\ m 
in South America, and great part of 
wliieli were previously unknown in 
Europe. Ills mineralogical collection 
Aviis of equal ext<*nt and value. l>ut 
by far the mo.st important additions 
lie Las made to the cause of science, 
eousi-t in the vast series of observa- 
tional he has made in the New World, 
winch have set at re.st a ^ireat many 
di sputed iioints in geography, minera- 
logy, and zoology, concerning that 
interesting and, in a great degree, 
unknown part of the world, and ex- 
tended in a proport dcgiee tlu* 
iMUiiidaries of knowledge reganliug it. 
Nor have his labours been iej..s impor- 
tant in collecthigtljemostAaiuablesta- 
tidtic.ll infonnaiion regarding theSjia- 
uhli pro\iiices of those vast regions, 
esjiecialiy the condition of tiie Jndian, 
negro, and mulatto race whicli exL>t 
wiihiu them, and the amount of the 
]trcdoii3 metals annually raised from 
their mines ; subjects of vast impor- 
tance to (.jreat Dritain, and especially 
it.s colonial and commercial interests, 
but which have hitherto been in an 
unaccountable manner neglected, eve n 
by those whose interests and fortunes 
were entirely wound up in the changes 
connected Avith these vital subject.s. 

The remainder of Baron Humboldt’s 
life lias been chiefly devoted to the 
various and important publications, in 
which he has embodied the fruit of his 
vast and extensive researches in the 
New World. In many of these he 
bas been assisted by M. Aiine Bon- 


plaiid, who, his companion in literary 
labour as in the danger and fatigues 
of traA'clling, has, Avith the generosity 
of a really great mind, bei'ii content 
to diminish, jierhaps (le.stroy, Ins 
prospect of individual C'debrity, by 
associating himself Aviih the laliours 
of his illustrious friend. Pursued 
even in mature a ears by the desire of 
fame, the thirst for still greater 
achievements, which belongs to minds 
of the heroic cast, Avhethcr in Avar or 
science, he conceived, at a subsequent, 
period, tlie design of visiting tlie ujqier 
provinces of India and the Himalaya 
range. After having ascended higher 
than man had yet done on the elevated 
ridges of the Mew World, he w as con- 
sumed w'ith a thlrsttosunnoiint Ihe stii) 
more lofty summits of the Old, whicli 
hav'c remained in sulitary and uuap- 
proaehable grandeur .«ince the Avase.s 
of the Deluge lirst receded from their 
sides. But the East India Company, 
Avithin whose dominions, or at lea.*>t 
beneath Avho.H4‘ iiifluenee, the ln; 4 lie.'t 
lid^^e.x of th(' Himalaya an> situated, 
gave no countenance to the design, 
and e\cn, it is .said, refused liberty to 
the inimortal Naturalist to \i>it their 
exten.'^he teiritories. Whatever 0 ])i- 
nion we may form on the liberality oi 
w'isdom of this resolution, eonsidercvl 
with reference to ilio interests, pliysl- 
ce!, moral, and poiitieal, ot 
Jndia, it is not to l»e regreltetl, tor the 
c.iUM* of .science and literature ovd* 
the world, that the great traveller li.i > 
t>.-4 n prevented from setting out. l;.!e 
in life to a fn\>.li region of (INe.overy. 
It has left the remainder of ins liie, 
and his ycl uudiminished jiuwers, to 
illustr.atc and explain Avhat lie lias 
already seen. To <lo that, Avas enough 
fur the ordinary sjiaii oi' human life. 

Humboldt's Avorks rel.iting to the 
New World arc very nimierou.s. 1. 
He fli>t published, in 1805, at Paris, 
in four voluine.s quarto, tlio PrrsontU 
Narrative, of his travels from J7011 
to 180 1. Of this splendid and in- 
teresting Work, scA’cral editions haAC 
since been publisiicd in Eronch, in 
tw'clvc volumes octavo. It is upon 
it that Ids fame wdlh the generality 
of readers mainly rests, II. Vuesdes 
Cordd/cras et ^Ionu^nens dcs PeuplcJ» 
Indiff'encs de rAmeri(/ue — tw'O vo- 
lumes folio : Paris, 1811. This mag * 
nlficcut work, the cost of Avldcli is now 
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a 100, contains by far tlie finest Tiews 
of the Andes in existence. Its great 
price renders it very scarce, and not 
more than ii few copies arc to be met 
with in Great Britain ; but a cheap 
edition, without the great plates, was 
published at Paris in 1817. III. 
Itenuul d' Observations Astronomiqnes^ 
dc Me'inres ejoicutccs dans h* I^onventt 
{\})}tiHeHt : two volumes (juarto. 
I'liis learned work contains the result 
of Humboldt’s astronomical and tri- 
gonometrical observations on the 
Jumir distances, the eclipses of the 
satellites of Jujiiter, the transit of 
Mercury, and upwards of live hun- 
dred elevated points in the New 
^Vorld, taken from barometrical ob- 
servations, with all the requisite al- 
lowances and calculations carefulh” 
made. IV. b^ssai sur la (Jeotjrajdne 
drs J*/auies, on Tableau Pln/siiptc ties 
Uetjums Etjuinojriates : in (juiiito, with 
a ;:reat maj). V. Phmtvs K(/ui- 
Tioria/es revnvitUes an Merujuv^ dans 
V lie df ( 'uboy dans les Provinees de 
Paravtas, &c. ; two volumes folio. 
A splendid and very costly work. 
VI. Mtmopraphie tics Mclastomes: 
two volumes folio. A ino.^t curious 
and iiiterestinjj work on a most inte- 
resting subject. VII. Mora (lenera 
et Species Planlarnm : three volumes 
folio. Containing an account of the 
botanical treasures collected by him 
in tin' New World, and brought home 
in his magnificent herbarium. VIII. 
iierneil tics Observations de Zoohtjie et 
dWnatnjnic comparec J'aitcs dans un 
Vopatje anx Trupitpies : two volume.s 
(juarto. IX. Essai Politique sur la 
N our die, Espatjne. 1811: two vo- 
lumes quarto. Of this admirable 
work a sukscqueiit edition has been 
published in 1822, in four volumes 
octavo. It coiitaius an astonisliing 
collection of important statistical facts, 
arranged and digested with the ut- 
most ability, and interspersed with 
political and philosopliical reflection.^ 
on the state of the human race, and the 
relation of society in the New World. 
X. Ansiditen der Natur, Tubin- 
gen, 1808 ; in octavo. It is remark- 
able that this is the only one of the 
learned author’s works on Spanish 
America which originally appeared 
in bis own language ; but it was soon 
translated into French under the 
title of Tableaux de la Nature, Paris : 
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1808. It contains a scries of descrip- 
tions of the different styles of scenery 
and rem.irkabie objects in the vast 
regions he had visited, portrayed 
with all the vigour and accuracy for 
which the author is di.stinguishcd. 
XI. Pe Distrihutione (Jeographied 
Plantarum seemuium (.'adi Temperiem 
et Altiiudinem Montimn^ Prolegomena, 
In octavo. Paris: 1817. The title 
of this work explains its object and 
its importance, in describing a portion 
of tlic globe consisting of such lofty 
and succesbivc ridges and table-lands 
as rise from the level of the sea to the 
summits of the Cordilleras of Mexico 
and Peru. XII. Sur V Elevation des 
Montagnes de t Inde. Octavo. l*a- 

ris: 181 S. A work prepared when 
the author was contemplating a jour- 
ney to the Himalaya and mountains 
of Thibet. XITT. ('arte du Flenve 
( >renotpir. Presented to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1817. M. Humboldt 
has there demonstrated the singular 
fact of the Junction of the great rivrjvs 
Orinoco and of the. Amazon by the 
mtomediaic waters of the llio Negro ; 
a fact which the sagacity of H’Anvillo 
had long ago led him to suspect, but 
wdiich the travels of the indefatigable 
Gennan has established beyond a 
doubt. XIV. Examen Oritupie de 
VlJistoire de la (Jeographic du Non- 
rean C ontinent,^ et du Progres dc Tls- 
(ronomic Nautique anx Itnne et 

siedes, Paris: 1887. XV. “CWmoi?:” 
in German — a “ Scheme of a Physical 
Hescription of the Universe.” This 
last work embraces a much wider 
sphere of leaniiiig and speculatioa 
than any of the preceding, and is 
more characteristic of the vast erudi- 
tion and ardent genius of the author. 

From the brief account which has 
now been given of the published 
works of this indefatigable traveller 
and author, the reader will be able to 
appreciate the extent and variety of 
his scientifle and political attainments. 
We shall now present him under a 
diffci*ent aspect, as an eloquent and 
almost unrivalled dcscriber of nature. 
It need hardly be said that it is on 
these splendid pictures, more even 
than the numerous and valuable ad- 
ditions ho has made to the treasures 
'Of science, , that his reputation with 
the world in general is fonnded. 

Tberapids of the Orinoco — onooftho 
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liiiiB 4^cribGd by^ur author : 

" When wo arrived ot the iop of tlie 
CUif ai Maiimi, the first object which 
caught owr eye was a sheet of foam, 
above a mile ia length and half a mile 
in breadths Enormous masses of black 
rock, of flLti ir<m hoe, started up here 
, and there out of its snowy surface. 
Some resembled huge basaltic cliffs 
resting on each other ; many, castles in 
ruins, with detached towers and fortu- 
lices, guarding their approach from a 
distanct>. Their sombre colour formed 
a contrast with tJie dazzling w'hit#»ues3 
of the foam. Every rock, every island, 
was co^'ored witli tiourishhig trees, the 
foliugo of which is often above 

the foaming gulf by creepors hanging 
in festoons from their opposite branches. 
The base of the rocks and islands, a.s far 
as the e\e can reach, is 1ns* in the 
volumes of white smoke, which boil 
above the surf.ice »>f the river; hut 
above these snowy clouds, noble puhns^ 
fiviin eighty t*» an bundled feet high, 
rise aloft, srn tching tin ir summits of 
dazzling green towards the elcar azure 
of lieaNon, AVith the changes v)f the 
day tViese rocks nntl palm-tn^es are 
alternately illuminated i)y the brightesl , 
sunshine, "or projected in deep shadow 
on tlie surrounding surge. N\ner doe." 
a breath of wind agitato the foliage, 
never a cloud obscure tlic vault of 
heaven. A dazzling light is ever .shed 
thi'ough the air, over the oartli enamel- 
ed with the loveliest flowers, over the 
foaming stream stretelung as far a*, tlie 
eye can reach ; the .spray, glittering in 
the suuheam.s forms a ihousand rain- 
bows, ever changing, yet ever bright, 
beneath whose aridios, islands of fhiwers, 
rivalling the very hues of heaven, flourish 
in perpetual bloom. 'J'liere is nothing 
austere or sombre, as in northern 
climates, even in this scent* of elemental 
strife ; tranquillity and repose seom to 
sleep on the very edge of the abj'ss of 
waters. Neither time, nor the sight 
of the Cordilleras, nor a long abode 
in the charming valleys of Mexico, have 
been able to efface from xny recollec- 
tiem >tbe impression made by these eata- 
XBjsts* When 1 read the description of 
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ifiniilar «DetieB in the East, my mind scos 
again in clear vinoti the sea of foam, 
the islands of flowers, the palm-trees sur- 
mounting the snowy vapours. Such 
recollections, like the memory of the 
subliinest works of poetry and the arts, 
leave on impression which is never to 
be effaced, and which, through the 
W'hole of life, i« uiiisociutod with every 
sentiment of the grand and the beauti- 
ful.” — (Vol. vii. 171-172.) ' 

Such is a spocimen of the descrip- 
tive power.ai of the ^reat Cicrman 
iiaturul pliilosojdior, goograpluT, bo- 
tanist, and traveller. ,Wlu'n our 
senior wranglers from Cambridge, 
(Uir higli-hommred men from Oxford, 
or lady traMdlms Irom T.oinlon. ])ro- 
tluce. a }»nn]l(‘l to ii. ^u* shall 
lliat T'ligiaiul is about to (■tnnj"-{(- 
with the eontinoiital n.uiiUi'. in il.r 
ran* of Illustrion*; lra\ olli'r" -b.it noi 
till llien. * 

As a enntr.'wt to tiu«. ve eaniinf 
rO"i-"l the jilea'^iire of i.iujHj; )»e|breonr 
reader" tlit‘fol!<'V i t? iking d(*"'’n|>- 
tion oi a nigh! on ilu* Orimu-o, in t!io 
plat id ])art of it" i*</i!)'!e, ainid-i tlio 
Aii'Jt ture.'^b'" of the troploal ri*gion'« • — 

“ 'I’he ni^ht was c'.'dm nod soi'cnc, 
find a bcauut’ul im-on shed a radiance 
over the seene. 'J'he erocodih ■, lay e.\- 
teiuled on the sand; plac.d in suVli a 
manner that they could vatcli our firo, 
from which thes nc\ er turned a"ide 
(heir eyc.s, It.s daz/.ling evidcnlly nt- 
tiuet(*d lhi*m, it doi'.^? finh, (‘rubs, and 
tin* *«ther inhabitants of tin* wuri'rs. 
The Indians pointed out !«> ns in the 
sand lln* reci'iit mnrk.s of the feel of 
three tigers, u mother and two young, 
which had crossed the op<‘n space be- 
tween the foi’Cht nnd the water. Find- 
ing no true upon the shore, wc sank the 
end of our oar.s into the sand, in order 
to form poles for our fonts. Every 
tiling remained quiet till ele\ en at nig |,t, 
W'hen snddenly there arose, in tin* neigh- 
bouring forest, a noi.se so frightful that 
it bocaTno impossible to shut our eves. 
Amidst the voice of so many savage 
animals, winch all i‘oared or cried 
once, onr Indians could only distinguiaii 
the howling of the jaguar, the yell of 
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tlio tigor, the roar of the cougar, or 
American lion^and the acreama of aome 
birds of prey. When the jaguars ap* 
pronched near to the erlgo of the forest, 
our dogs, which to that moment had 
never ceasetl to bark, suddenly housed ; 
and, crouching, sought refuge imder the 
shelter of our hammocks. Sometimes, 
after an interval of silence, the grovrl 
of the tiger was heard from th- top of 
the trees, followed immediately by the 
cries of the monkey tenants of their 
branches, w'hich fled the danger by 
wliieh they wore menaced. 

“ 1 have painted, feature by feature, 
these nocturual scenes on the firinoco, 
boeanse, having but lately embarked on 
it, we won* .os >ot uuaccustometl to their 
wildui'.‘-s. They won* n'peatod for 
luonths l«sg4*tlu‘r, evorv night that the 
ft‘roi-t ap( 0 '<'acliod liir ciige of the river. 

/ I lu' Ident daiig('r by v. hieh one 
U sm reminded, the .security which the 
Indian Icels <*omc^ to eonomumcate it- 
scdrio \ ourmind: y<in bo<'Muie p^'r^uaded 
V itb luni, tliut all tin' tigoin fear the 
light of lire, ami wdl not attack a man 
when l\iitg in hio luiimnoch. In truth, 
tin* instances of attacks on j)<i*'ons in 
hammocks are <>\ircine!y rare ; and du- 
ruu* a huig resideme in South America, 
1 can oiil\ call mind one instance til* 
a I/lautro, who wa.s found tom iit piece.s 
in hit) hamuioelv op[>ositc the usiand of 
L hagua. 

“ NN hen one asks the Indians what its 
the cause tif this tremendous iioi.se, 
wliich at u corlain hour of the night the 
animals of the forest make, they answer 
gailv, * They are fr-aluting tslu* full moon.’ 
J su.sjfect tiie cause in general is some 
tjnarrcl or coinlmt which has arisen in 
the interior of the i'orest. The j.aguarb, 
for i*\.im]>lc, pursue the pecuris and 
tapirs, which, having no means of de- 
fence but their numbers, llv in dense 
bodic's, ;unl press, in all the agony of 
terror, thnnigh the thickets which lie 
in their way. 'J’errified at this strife, 
and the crashing of boughs or rustling 
of thickefjs wkicli they hear beneath 
thoui, the monkeys on the highest 
branches set up di.scordant cries of 
terror on every side. Tlio din soon 
wakens the parrots and other birds 
which fill the w'oods, they instantly 
scroiim in the most violdht way, and 
erelong the whole forest is in an uproar. 
We soon found that it is not so much 
during a full moon, as on the approach 
of a whirlwind or a storm, that this 
frightful concert arises among the wild 
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beasts. * May Jiojaven giv>e a jpeace- 

able night and -re^ like other snottiMt I ' 
was the exclamation of the ’moi^ who 
had accompanied us from die EioKegro, 
as lie lay down to repose in our bivouoO. 
It is a sing^ular ciroumstauce te be 
duced to such a petition in the midst of 
the solii ude of tiie woods. In the hotels 
of Spain, the traveller fears the sound 
of the guitar from the neighbouring 
apartment : in the bivouacs of the OrU 
noco, wiiich are spread on the open 
sand, or under the shade of a singlo 
tree, what you have to dread is, the in- 
fernal cries wliich issue from the ad- 
joining lor(‘3t.*'— (Vol. vi., 22L'-3.) 

One of the most remarkable of thes 
many remarkable features of Nature 
iu South America, is the prodigious 
plains wliich, under the name of 
] Janos ami rmnpa.s, stretch from the 
shore* of the Atlantic to the loot of 
ibc Aiitliss, over a. s]»;u:e from lifteeii 
huiulred to two tbimsaml miles in 
breadth, lluiuboldt traversed them 
.more tlitin once iu their full extent, 
ami ha.*, given the following ‘striking 
dc.'sc.rijition of their remart able pccii- 
liaritie.s. 

*• In mpny geugrajihical works, the 
i»aMUinah*4 of South America are termed 
y>/*aiV<Vs. That word, however, seem.s 
not properly .applicable to plains of 
pasturage, oi'tcu oxclu.Nivel;t dry, though 
eoveretl with gratis four or the feet 
high. The Ifkinos and Pampas of South 
America are true itf‘,ppcs\ they pre- 
sent a rich covering of verdure during 
the rtiin\ season ; lint in the months of 
drought, the earth assumes the appear- 
ance of a desert. The turf is then re- 
duced to ])owdei’, the eartii gapes in 
huge cracks; the crocodiles and great 
serpents lie in a dormant state in the 
dried mud, till the return of rains, and 
tlie rise of the waters in the great rivers, 
which flood the vast expanse of level 
surface, awaken them from their long 
slumber. The.<;e appearances are often 
exhibited ovit an arid surface of fifty or 
sixty leagues square — every where, in 
short, where tlie savannah is not tra- 
versed by any of the great rivers. On 
the borders, on the other hand, of the 
streams, and around tlie lakes, which in 
the dry season retain a little brackish 
water, the traveller meets from time to 
time, even in the most extreme drought, 
groves of Mauri tin, a species of palm, 
the leaves of which, spreading out like 
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a fan^ presertA amidst the surrounding 
Sterility a brilliant rerdure. 

** The steppes of Asia are all out of 
the region of the tropics, and form in 
general the summit of very elevated 
plateaux. America also presents, on the 
reverse of the mountains of Mexico, of 
P«pu, and of Quito, steppes of consi- 
derable extent. But the greatest steppes, 
the Llanos of Cumana, of Caraccas, and 
of Meta, all belong to the equinoctial 
xone, and are very little elevated above 
the level of the ocean. It is this 
which gives them their peculiar cha- 
racters. They do not contain, like the 
steppes of Southern Asia, and tlie de- 
serts of Persia, those lakes without 
issue, or rivers which lose themselves in 
the sand or in subterraneous til trn lions. 
The Llanos of South America incline 
towards the oast and the south; their 
w'aters are tributary to the Orinoco, 
tlie Amazon, or Uie Rio de la Plata. 

«\Vhat most strongly characterizes 
the savannahs or steppes of Soutli 
America, is the entire absence of hills, 
or inequalities of any kind. The soil, 
for hundreds of miles together, is per- 
fectly flat, without even a hillock. For 
this reason, the Castilian conquerors, 
w’ho penetrated first from Coro to the 
hanks of the Apurc, named the regions 
to which they came, neither deserts, nor 
savannahs, nor meadows, hut plains-^hs 
Llanos. Over an extent of thirty leagues 
square, you will often not meet with an 
eminence a foot high. The resemblance 
to the sea which 8iese immense plaius 
hear, strikes the imagination the moro 
forcibly in those places, often as exten- 
sive as' half of France, where the sur. 
face is absolutely destitute of palms, or 
any species of trees, and where the dis- 
tance is so groat from the mountains, 
or the forests on tlte shores of the 
Orinoco, as to render neither visible. 
The uniform appearance which the 
Llanos exhibit, the extreme rarity of 
tmy habitations, the fatigues of a jour- 
ney under a burning sun, and in an at- 
mosphere perpetually clouded with dust, 
the prospect of a round girdle of an 
horison, which appears constantly to 
Tccp^o^hefore the traveller, the isolated 
stfiqss'of^e palm-tree, all precisely of tlio 
and which he despairs to 
rea^Jl^j^ause he confounds them with 
fttypp Hieemingly identical trunks which 
the distant parts' of the hori- 
a0%: all these causes combine to make 
these steppes appear even mure vast 
than they really are. 

Yet are their actual dimensions so 


prodigious, that it' is hard to outstrip 
them, even by the widest flights of tho 
imagination. The colonists, who in- 
habit the slopes of tho mountains which 
form their extreme boundary on the 
west and north, see the steppes stretch 
away to tho south ami east, as far a.s 
the eye can reach, an interminable 
ocean of verdure. Well may they deem 
it boundless ! They know that from tho 
Delta of the Orinoco, crossing the pro- 
vince of Vannos, and from thence by 
the shores of the Meta, the Guaviare, 
and the Caguan, you may ailvjince in 
the plains, at first from east to west, 
then from north-east, to south-east, 
three hundred and eighty leagues — a 
distance as great as from Tomlnictoo 
to the northern coast of Africa. They 
know, by the report of travellers, that the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres— which arc 
also Llanos, destitute of trees, co\ercfl 
with rich grass, filled with cattle and 
wild horses— are equally extensive. 
They imagine, aecordiiig to the greater 
part of maps, that this huge continent 
has but one chain of mountains, the 
Ancles, which forms its W'estern boun- 
dary j and they form a vague idea of 
the boundless sea of verdure, stretching 
tho whole way from tho foot of this gi- 
gantic wall of rook, from tho Orinoco 
and the Apure, to the Rio de la Plata 
and the Straits of Magellan. Imagina- 
tion itself can hardly form an idea of 
the extent of these plains. The Iduno.s, 
from the Caqueta to the Apure, and 
from thence to the Delta of the Orinoco,, 
contain 17,01 M) square marine leagues 
- — a space nearly equal to the area of 
Franco; that which stretches to the 
north and south is of nearly double the 
extent, or considerably larger than tho 
surface of Germany ; and the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, which extend from 
thence towards Cape Horn, are of such 
extent, that while one end is shaded by 
the palm-trees of the tropics, the other, 
equally flat, is charged with the snows of 
the antarctic circle. ”—(VoL vi. 5% 67.) 

These prodigious plains have been 
overspread with the horses and cattle 
of the Old AVorld, which, originally in- 
troduced by the Spanish settlers, harve 
.'Strayed from the enclosures of their 
masters, and multiplied without end in 
the vast savannahs which nature had 
spread out for their reception.* 

"It is impossible/^ says Humboldt, 

" to form an exact enumeration of the 
cattle in the Pampas, oir oven to give an 
approximation to it, so immensely have 
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they augment!^ during the throe cen- 
turies which nave elapsed since they 
were first introduced ; but some idea of 
their number may be formed from the 
following facts in regard to such por- 
tions of these vast herds as are capable 
of being counted. It is calculated that 
in the plains from the mouUis of the 
Orinoco to the lake Maraeay bo, there are 
1,200,000 head of cattle, 180,000 horses, 
and 00,CR)0 mules, which belong to indi- 
vidual proprietors. In the Pampas of 
Biicnos Ayres there arc 1 2,000,000 cows 
and 3,000,000 horses belonging to pri- 
vate per-sons, besides the far greater 
multitude wliich are wild, and wander 
altogether beyond the ri'acli of man. 
Considerable revenues are realized from 
the .sale of the skins of these animals, 
for they are .so common that the car- 
casses are of scarcely any value. They 
are at the pains only to look after the 
young of their herds, which are marked 
once a-jear with the initial letter of the 
owner. Fourteen or fifteen thousand 
arc marked by the greater proprietors 
every year, of which five or six thou- 
sand arc annually sold.” — (Vol. vi. 97.) 

'riio t'nomioii.s inimbcr of beasts of 
prey hid) multiply -with this va.'st ac- 
emnulatioii of animals to be devoured, 
ns well those inti’oduced by man as 
those furnisliod by tin; hand of nature, 
renders the life of many of the inhabit- 
ants of tlic.se regions little else than a 
constant .struggle with wild animals, 
^lany hairbreadth escapes and heroic 
a(lventure.s are recounted by the na- 
tives, which would pass for fabulous if 
not stated on such unquestionable 
authority as that of M. Humboldt, 
and supported by the concurring tes- 
timony of other travellers. The num- 
ber of alligators, in particular, on the 
Orinoco, the Uio Apnre, and their 
tributary streams, is prodigious ; and 
contests with them C)>iistitutc a large 
portion of the legendary talcs of the 
Indian and European bottlers in the 
forest. 

“ The numerous wild animals,** says 
ITumboldt, ** which inhabit the forests on 
the shores of the Orinoco, have made 
apertures for themselves in the w’all of 
vegetation and foliage by which the 
w'oods are bounded, out of which they 
come forth to drink in the river. Tigers, 
tapirs, jaguars, boars, besides number- 
less lesser quadrupeds, issue out of these 
dark arches in the green wilderness, and 
cross the strip of sand ndiieh generally 
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lies between it and the edge of the wa- 
ter, formed by the large space which 
is annually devastated and covered with 
shingle or mud, during the rise of the 
wafer in the rainy season. These sin- 
gular scene.s have always possessed a 
great attraction for mo. The pleasure 
experienced was not merely that of a 
naturalist in the objects of his study ; it 
belongs to all men who have been edu- 
cated in the habits of civilization. You 
find your.self in contact w’ith a new- 
world, with savage and unconqiiered 
Nature. Sometimes it is the jaguar, 
the beautiful panther of America, which 
issues from its dark retreat ; at others 
the hosco, with its dark plumes and 
curved head, which traverses the sauso, 
as the hand of yellow sand is called. 
Animals of the most various kinds and 
opposite doseriptions succeed each other 
without intermission. 'Es como en el 
Paraiso,’ (It is as in Paradise,) said our 
pilot, an old Indian of the Missions. In 
truth, every thing here recalls that pri- 
mitive world of which the traditions of 
all nations have preserved the recollec- 
tion, the innocence, and happiness ; but 
on observing the habits of the animals 
towards each other, it is evident that the 
age of gold has ceased to them as well 
as to the human race; they muttially fear 
and avoid each other ; and in the lonely 
American forests, as elsewhere, long ex- 
perience has taught all living beings that 
gentleness is rarely united to force.** 

** When the .sands on the river side 
are of considerable breadth, the .sauso 
often stretches to a considerable dis- 
tance from the water’s edge. It is on 
this intermediate space that you see the 
crocodiles, often to the number of eight 
or ten, stretched on the sand. Motion- 
less, their huge jaws opened at right 
angles, they lie without giving any of 
those marks of affection which are ob- 
servable in other animals which live in 
society. The troop separate w'hen they 
leave the coast ; they arc probably com- 
posed of several females and one male. 
The former arc much more numerous 
than the latter, from tlie number of 
males which are killed in fighting du- 
ring tlie time of their amours. These 
monstrous reptiles have multiplied to 
such a degree, that there was hardly 
an instant during our voyage along the 
whole course of the river that w’e had 
not five or si.\ in view. We measured 
one dead which was lying on the sand ; 
it was sixteen feet nine inches long. 
Soon after, Mr Bonpland found a dead 



male <miho shore^ measitrin^ twenty- 
two feet three inches. Dnder every 
sone — in America as iu £{j;ypt — ^ihis 
animal attains the same dimensions. 
The Indians told us, that at 8an Fer- 
nando scarce a year passes without 
two or three grown up persons, usually 
women, who are drawing from the 
river, being devoured by these carni- 
Torous lizards. 

" They related to us an interesting 
story of a young daughter of l^rituen, 
who? by extraordinary intrepidity and 
presence of mind, succeeded in extri- 
cating herself from the very jaws of a 
crocodile. "When she felt herself seized 
by tlie voracious animal in the v\ater, 
slie felt for its eyes, and thrust her 
liugers into them with such violence 
that she forced the animal to let go, but 
Bot before he had torn ofl’ the lower 
part of her left arm. The Iiidnui girl, 
Bot withstanding the enornitms quaulily 
of blood which she lost, succeeded in 
swimming to shore witli the liand winch 
W'aa left, and escaped without iiirthcr 
injury. In those desert region*?, where 
man is constantly in strife with animated 
or liiaui mated nature, th (7 daily s[>cak 
of similar or corresponding ineaii.s by 
which it is possible to escape from a 
tiger, a great boa, or a crocodile. 
Every one prepares himself against a 
danger which may any day befall him, 
‘ 1 knew'/ said the young girl calmly, 
wdien praised for her presence of mind, 
*that the crocodile lets go his hold when 
you plunge your fingers in his <*yes.’ 
Long after iny return to Europe, I 
learned that the negroes in the interior 
of Africa make use of the same method 
to escape from the alligators in the 
Niger. Who does not recollect with 
Warm interest, that Isaaco the guide, in 
bis la.**! journey of the unfortunate Mungo 
Park, was seized twice near Boultn- 
kombro, and that he escaped from the 
throat of the monster solely by thrust- 
ing his fingers into his two eyes ? * The 
African Isaaco and the young Ameri- 
can girl owed their safety to the same 
presence of mind, and the same com- 
bination of ideas.” — (Vol. vi. 203, 205.) 

If there is any one fact more than 
anothef demonstrated by the conenr- 
MBg testimony of travellers, histo- 
liaaa, and statistical observers, in all 
ages and quarters of the world, it is, 
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that the possession of m^operty in land 
is the first step in sociaTimprovement, 
and the only effectual humanizer of 
Savage Man. Rousseau’s famous 
paradox, “ The first Man >*lio en- 
closed a field, and called it mine, is the 
author of all the social ills which fol- 
lowed,” is not only false but decidedly" 
the reverse of tlie truth. He w as the 
first and gieatest benefactor of his 
species. Subsequent ills have arisen, 
not from following but forgetting his 
exsiini)le ; and j)referring to tlie sim- 
plicity of country life the seductions 
and vices of urban society. Hum- 
boldt adds his important testimony to 
the noble army of witnesses in all 
ages, and from all parts of the world, 
ou this all important subject. 

The Gnamos are a race of Indians 
whom it is extremely diftlciilt to fiv 
d4)wntotho soil. I.iko other wander- 
ing savages, they are distinguished by 
their dirt, r(w engt ful spirit, and fond- 
TiesH for wandoriiig. Tlie greater part 
of thi*m live by fishing and the ehase, 
intho jdains orien llooiled by the Apure, 
the Meta, and the Guaviare. The na- 
ture of those regions, their vast extent, 
and entire want of any limit or distin- 
guishing mark, seems to invite their 
iuliabitants to a wandering lilt*. Ou 
entering, again, the mountains which ad- 
join the cataracts of the Orinoco, you 
find among the Firoas, the* Macos, and 
the Aluequiritari's, milder manner.'*, a 
lo\ e of agriculture, and remarkable clean- 
liness in tlie interior of their cabiiLs. 
<.>11 the ridg(*s of mountains, amiiLst im- 
penetrable forests, man is forced to tiv 
himself, to clear and cultivate a eonier 
of the earth. That culture d(*iuands 
little care, and is richly rewarded i 
while the life of a hunter is painful and 
difficult. The Giiamos of the Mission 
of Santa Barbara are kind and hospi- 
table j w henever we entered their cot- 
tages, they offered us dried fish and 
water.”-..(Vol. vi. 2iy.) 

No Spectacle in nature can exceed, 
few equal, the sublimity and magni- 
ficence of the scenery presented by 
the vast chain of mountains which, 
under the name of Cordilleras, Andes, 
and Rocky Mountains, traverses the 
w hole continent of America, botlinorth 
and south, in the neighboui hood of tho 
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Pucific Ocean. Of this prodigious 
pile of rocks and p!*ecipicea, Humboldt, 
ill another of his works, has given the 
following admirable account : — 

** The iininense chain of the Andes, 
traversing its whole extent near the 
Pacific Oceim, has stamped a character 
upon South American nature which 
belongs to nf» otlier country. Tlie pe- 
culiarity which distinguishes the re- 
gions wliich belong to this immense 
chain, are the successive plateaux, like 
so many huge natural terraces, which 
rise one jibo\ e anc*tlier, before arriving 
at the great central chain, where tJie 
highest summits arc to be found. Such 
is th<‘ ele\ation of .some of these plains 
that they often e.vceecl eight and nine, 
and soitictinie.s reaclt that of twelve iliuu- 
.sand fe(^t above the level of tho sea. 
The lowest of these plateaux is higher 
than the summit of tho Pass of the 
(ireat M IJernard, the highe.st inhabited 
ground in lairope, which is 7545 feet 
above the levtd of the sea. But such is 
tli(! benignity of the climate*, that at 
these* pre>dit>ie>iis ele‘\atioMS, uliie'h even 
in the .suiitli eel Kure)j)e are above the 
line of pi rpe*tuul snenv, are* to be iVmnd 
eitie's niul towns, eorn-tiolds anel or- 
eharels/anel ail the syniptotn.s of rural 
ledieity. 'riie* t<*wu of Quito itself, the 
capital of a province of tho same name, 
is hituatisl oil a plateau, or eleiatcd 
valley, in IIjg centre of tho uVneles, 
iieaily fKHKt f<?e*t above the level of tho 
sea, Y'et tliere are fouiiel eoneeiitrat^'d 
a numerous petpiilation, and it contains 
cities with thirty, feirty, and evem fifty 
thousand inhabitants. After living 
seiine months e>n this elevated groiiinl, 
you e.vperieneo an extraordinary illu- 
sion. rinding yourself surrounded with 
pasture and eorn-tields, tlocksandiierds, 
.smiling orchards and golden harvests, 
tlie sheep and the lama, the fruits of 
Eurofie and those of America, you for- 
get that you are as it were suspended 
between heaven and earth, and elevated 
to a height exceeding that by which 
tiui Kuropean traveller makes his way 
from France into Italy, and double that 
of Uen Nevis, the highest mountain in 
Great Britain. 

“ The different gradations of vegeta- 
tion, as might be expected in a country 
where the earth rises from the torrid 
%one by a few steep ascents to tho re- 
gions of eternal congelation, exhibit 
one of the most remarkable features in 
this land of wonders. From the bor- 
ders of the sea to the height of two 


thousand feet, are to be seen the mag- 
nificent palm-tree, the musa, the hele- 
conia, tlie balms of Tolu, the large 
flowering jasmin, the date-tree, and all 
tho productions of tropical climates. 
On the arid and burning shores of the 
ocean, flourish, in addition to these, the 
cotton-tree, the mangolias, the cactus, 
the sugar-cane, and all the luscious 
fruits which ripen under the gonial sun, 
and amidst the balmy breezes of the 
West India Islands. One only of these 
tropical children of nature, the Corosy- 
lou AruJicolUf is met with far in advance 
of the rest of its fribc, to.ssed by the 
winds at the height of seven and eight 
thousand feet above the .sea, on the 
middle ridges of the Cordillera range. 
In this lower region, as nature exhibits 
the riches, so she has spread the pesti- 
lence, of tropical climates. The humi- 
dity of the atmo.<phere, and the damp 
heats which are nourished araid.-^t its 
intricate thickct.s, produce violent fe- 
vers, winch often )»rovo extremely de- 
structive, especially to European con- 
stitutions. But if the patient survives 
the flrst attack, the remedy is at hand ; 
a journey to the temperate climate of 
tlic elevated plateau sfioii restores 
health ; and the sufferer is as mncli re- 
vived by the galt‘s of the Andes, as the 
Indian valetudinarian is by a return to 
Europe. 

Above the region of the palms 
commences the temperate zone. It is 
there that vegetation appears in its 
most delightful form, luxuriant without 
being rank, majestic yet not iiU 2 )ervioiis j 
it combines all that nature has given of 
the grand, with all that the poets have 
figured of the beautiful. The bark- 
tree, which she htis provided as the only 
effectual febrifuge in the deadly lieats 
of the inferior region ; the Cyprus and 
melastoina, with their superb violet 
blossoms; gigantic fuchsias of every 
possible variety, and evergreen trees of 
lofty stature, covered with flow^ers, 
adorn that delightful zone. The turf 
is enamelled by never-fading flow era ; 
mosses of dazzling beauty, fed by the 
frequent rains attracted by the moun- 
tains, cover the rocks ; and tlie trem- 
bling branches of the mimosa, and otliers* 
of the sensitive tribe, hang in graceful 
pendants over every declivity. Almost 
all the flowering shrubs which adorn 
our conservatories, are to be found 
there in primeval beauty, and what to* 
Europeans appears a gigantic scale 
magnificent arums of many different 
iunda spread their ample snowy petals 
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above tbo surrounding thickets ; and in- 
numerable creepers, adorned by splen- 
did blossoms, mount even to tho summit 
of the highest trees, and diffuse a pe- 
rennial fragrance around. 

The oaks and trees of Kurope are 
not found in those parts of the Andes 
which lie in the torrid zone, till you ar- 
rive at the height of five thousand feet 
above the sea. It is there you first 
begin to see the leaves fall in winter, 
and bud in spring, as in Kiiropean cli- 
mates : below that l(?vel the foliage is 
perpetual. Nowhere arc the trees so 
large as in this region : not unfrequently 
they are found of the height of a 
hundred and eighty or two hundred 
feet ; their stems are from' eight to 
fifteen feet across at their base, and 
sometimes rise a hundred feet without 
a single cross branch. Wlien so great 
an elevation as the plains of Quito, 
however, which is 1)515 abo-^e the sea, 
is reached, they become less consider- 
able, and not larger than those usually 
found in the forests of Kurope. If the 
traveller ascends two thousand feet 
higher, to an elevation of eleven or 
twelve thousand feet> trees almost en- 
tirely disappear ; but the frequent hu- 
midity nourishes a thick covering of 
arbutus and other evergreens, shrubs 
three or four foot high, covered with 
flowers generally of a bright yellow, 
which form a striking contrast to tho 
dark evergreen foliage with which they 
arc surrounded. Still higher, at the 
height of thirteen thousand feet, near 
the summit of the lower ranges of the 
Cordilleras, almost eon.stant rains over- 
spread the earth with a verdant and 
hlippery coating of moss ; amidst which 
a few stunted specimens of the melas- 
toma still exhibit their purple blossoms. 

A broad zone succeeds, covered entirely 
with Alpine plants, which, as in the 
mountains of Switzerland, nestle in the 
orevices of rocks, or push their flow'crs, 
generally of yellow or dark blue, 
urough the now frequent snow. Higher 
still, grass alone is to be met with, 
mixed with the grey moss which con- 
ducts the wearied traveller to the region 
of perpetual snow, which in those warm 
latitudes is general only at an elevation 
of fifteen thousand feet. Above that 
lore! no animated being is found, ex- 
oept the huge condor, the largest bird 
that exists, which there, amidst ice and 
olouds, has fixed its gloomy abode.*’ — 

( Tableau de la Nature dans les ’ 

Equatoriales, 69, 140-144.) j 

in the rhythm of prose these are 


the colours of poetiy; but it is of 
poetry chastened and directed by the 
observation of reality, and possessing 
the inimitable charm of being drawn 
from real life, and sharing the fre.sh- 
ness and variety which characterize 
the works of nature, and distingnish 
them from the brightest conceptions 
of human fancy. As we have set out in 
this article with placing Humboldt at 
the head of modern travellers, and ranch 
above any that Great Britain has i)ro- 
diiccd, and assigned as the main reason 
of tliis superiority tlic exclusive and 
limited range of objects on which the 
attention of our youth is fixed at our 
great universities, we shall, in justice 
to Oxford and Ciimbridge, jireseiit the 
reader with a sjK'cimeii of the finest 
pa.ssages from Clarke and Bishop 
licbor, that he may judge for Ijimself 
on their merit, great a.s it often i.**, 
when comparoil with that of the ardent 
and yet learned German. 

Clarke, on leaving Greece, gives the 
following brilliant summary of the 
leading features of that classic laud: — 

" Tho last moments of this day w'cre 
employed in taking once more a view 
of the superb scener\ exhibited by tin' 
mountains Olympus and Ossa. The\ 
appeared upon this oeeasion in more 
than usual splendour ; like one of those 
imaginary Alpine regions suggested by 
viewing a bouiidar\ of clouds » lion they 
terminate the horizon in a still evening, 
and are gathered into heaps, witli many 
a towering top shining in fleecy white- 
ness. The great Olympian chain forms 
a line which is cxaetly opposite to 
Salonica ; and even the chasm between 
Olympus and Ossa, constituting the de- 
file of Tempe, is here visible. Directing 
the eye towards that chain, there is 
comprehended in one view' tho whole of 
Pieria and Bottima ; and with the vivid 
impressions which remain after leaving 
the country, memory easily recalled into 
one mental picture the whole of Greece. 
Every reader may not duly comprehend 
what is meant by this : but every tra- 
veller w'ho has beheld the scenes to 
which allusion i.s made, will readily ad- 
mit its truth ; he will be aware that, 
whenever his thoughts were directed to 
that country, the whole of it recurred 
to his imagination, as if he were actn- 
ally indulged with a view' of it. 

In such an imaginary flight he enters, 
for example, the defile of 'J'cmpe; and as 
tiio gorge opens to the south, he beholds 
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all the Lariabian plain. Tlila conducts him 
to the fieUls of Pliarsalia, wlience he as- 
oeuds the mountauis south of Phursalus ; 
thou, crossing the bleak and still more ele- 
vated region extending from these moun- 
tains towards Lamia, he views Mount 
Piiidus far before him, and descending 
into the plain of the Sperchius, passes 
llu' straits of Therinopyhr. Afterwards, 
ascending Mount G''ta, he beholds op- 
]5oM?e to him the snowy point of Ly co- 
rf a, with the rest of Parnassus, and the 
\illagesand towns lying at itsh.'isc: the 
V. hole plain of KIntaia lying at his feet, 
with tlie course of the Cephis^-us to the 
Passing to the summit of Par- 
nassus, he looks down upon all the other 
inountairis, plains, islands, and gulfs of 
Greece ; hut especially surveys the 
broad bosom of Cithseron, Helicon, 
and ITy met tus. I’hence, roaming into the 
dept lis and over all the heights of Luba‘a 
ami Peloponnesus, he has their inmost 
r(‘cetses again submitted to his contem- 
pUition, Next, rc^sling upon llNraettus, 
he examines, even in tlie minutest detail, 
the whole of Attica, to the Suiiian pro- 
montory ; for he S(‘cs it all — and all the 
sln)res of Argos, Sic\ on, Corinth, Me- 
gara, Llousis, and Athens. 'Pirns, al- 
though not in all the freshne.ss of its 
li\ ing colour'*, yet in all its grandeur, 
dfdli Gicr.i:<ii: actuully present itself to 
the mind's eye — and may the impression 
never be obliterated! In the eve of 
bidding it farewell forever, as the hoijo 
of visiting this delightful country con- 
stituted the earliest aud warmest wish 
of his vvjuth, the autlmr found it to be 
Sfnne alle^ iation of his regret excited 
b\ a eonseiousness of never returning, 
tliat lie could thus summon to his re- 
eolleclifm the scenes over which he had 
passed.” — (Cla7'kc's Travel, Vol. vii. 
pp. 47i»-478.) 

So far Clarke— the accomplished 
and famed traveller of Cambridge. 
We now give a favourable s])eeimen 
of r>isbop Ilcbcr — his companion in 
traversing Riussia — the celebrated au- 
thor, ill early life at Oxford, of Pales- 
tine^ the amiable and upright Hisliop of 
Calcutta, whose life, if ever that could 
be said of mortal, was literally spent 
in doing good. This accomplished and 
excellent prelate thus describes the 
first view of the Himalaya range and 
the fiuminits of Nuiididevi, the highest 
mountain in the world, nearly 5000 feet 
above the loftiest peak of Chimborazo. 

After coasting the lake for a mile. 
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wo ascended for thirteen more by a most 
steep and rugged road over the neck of 
Mount Gaughur, through a succcssiou 
of glens, forests, an<I views of the most 
sublime and beautiful description. I 
never saw such prospects before, and 
had formed no adequate idea of such. 
My attention was completely strained, 
and my eyes filled with tears; every 
thing around was so wild and magnifi- 
cent that man appeared a.s nothing, and 
I felt myself as if climbing the steps of 
the altar of the great temple of God. 
Tlie trees, as we advanced, were in a 
large proportion fir and cedar ; but many 
were ilex, and to my surprise I still saw, 
even in these wild Alpine tracts, many 
v’onerablo Peepul trce.s, on which the 
white monkeys were playing their gam- 
bols. Tigers used to be very common 
and mischievous ; but since the English 
have begun to l^reqiicnt the country, 
they have become very scarce. There 
are many wolves and bears, and some 
chamois, two of whl<‘h passed near us. 
After wending up 

** A wild romantic chasm, that slanted 

Down the steep hill athwart a cedar 

cover — 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath the waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman’s wailing for her demon 

lover,*’ 

w'o arrived at the gorge of the Pa.ss, 
in an indent between the two principal 
summits of Mount Gaughur, near 8000 
feet above the sea. And now the snowy 
mountains, which had been so long 
eclipsed, opened upon us in full magnifi- 
cence. To describe a view of this kind 
is only lost labour : and I found it near- 
ly as impossible to make a sketch of it. 
Nundidevi was immediatedy opposite, 
Kedar Nath was not visible, but Marvo 
was visible as a distant peak. The east- 
ern mountains, for whom 1 could pro- 
cure no name, rose into groat conse- 
quence, and were very glorious objects 
as wo wound down the hill on the other 
side The guides could only tell us they 
were a great way off, and on the borders 
of the Chinese empire. Nundidevi. the 
highest peak in the ^orld, is 25,G8}> feet 
above the sea, 4000 higher than Chiin- 
borar.o. Bhadinath and Kcdi'rnath, 
which arc merely summits of it, are 
22,300 feet high. They are all in the 
lA'itish dominions.” — (Heber’s India, 
Vol. U. pp. 193-194, 209.) 

On comparing the descriptions of 
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the most interesting ohjects in Europe arrangement. His travels are i)ut 
and Asia — Greece and tlie Himalaya together without any proper method ; 
range — by these two distinguished there is a gi'oat want of indexes and 
British travellers, with tlie pictures tables of contents ; it is soaively possi- 
given by llnmboldt of the Andes, thli ble, except by looking over the whole, 
falls of the Orinoco, the forests of the to find any passage j ou want. This 
same river, and the expanse of the* is a fault which, in a person of his 
Pampas in South America, every one accurate and scientific mind, is very 
must admit the great suiicriority of surprising, and the more inexcusfible 
the Gei'niaii’s powers of ptainting that it could so easily be remedied by 
lifature. either Clarke nor Hcber ine<*hanical industry, or the aid of 
afipear to attejnpt it. They tell you, eoinpilers and index -makers. But 
indeed, that certain scenes were grand akin to this, is another I'yiill of u more 
and beautiful, certain rocks wild, irremediablo kind, as it originates in 
certain glens steep; but they make the varied excellence.s of the antlioj', 
no attempt to portra)” their features; and the vast 4>tore of infoniiatioii on 
or convey to the reader’s mind th« iiiiuiy difl'ereut Ruhjeets which ho 
pictures which they tell you are for brings to bear on tiie subject of his 
ever engraven on their own. This is travels. He lias so many tojucs of 
a very great defect, so great indeed width he is master hiuJMdf, that he 
that it w ill prol>ahly pteveiit tlieir forgets with liow few*, comparatively, 
works, how valualde soever as books his reiider.s are familiar ; lie sees so 
of authority or reference, from ever many objects of euriuiry — physii aL 
acipiimig lasting fame. It is a total moral, and political— iu the e»>iiutrh:s 
mistake to sii}’ that it is in vain to which he visith, that he becomes iri- 
attemfd dc*«ciiinug such scenes; that sensible to tlu* fact, that though taeh 
is the same mistake as was formerly probably possesses a certain degree of 
committed by pacific academical his- mtelv^t to each reader, yet it b seaivc- 
torians, wijo said it was iwelesa to ly po.s.-.ible to find one to wduun. an to 
attempt ])aiuting a battle, for they himsetf, they arc o// n/tfu' the objci'L 
were all like each otluiv. How like of eager solicitude and anxious iin es- 
they rtially sire, to each sillier, has been tigation. Hence, notwitlistsinding liis 
shown b} Colonel ^’ajiu'r and many attempt to detach lii^ ]>(*rsoual narra- 
othcr inodcni historians. M’(‘ c(U(*stiou live from (he lesinied works uhieh 
if even the sight of the riipids of the eouiaiii the nsuli of hi- scietitifjc rc- 
Orimico would make .so ^ivid an iiii- searches, he has by no means .suc- 
pressioii oil the imagination, as Hum- eeeded in elfecring tlieir .sepai'ation, 
boldt",- illimitable dcwcriptimi ; or ii ^'he oruiiiarv n^adcr, wdiu lias been 
journey over the Tampaii or the. Andes, fascinated bv hi^ glowing de.M iiption 
convey a eh*arer or more distinct idea ’ of rupical sceiieiy, or his graphic pic- 
of their opposite features than \v hat has tine ol '^avage nianuvTs, is, a lew pa^^es 
l>emi derived from liis lirilliant pencil, on, chilled by discjulsilioiis on the 
It Is the same w'ifh all the other yceiiee height of ili(‘ baroiueti*!*, tlie disk of 
in nature. l)eseri]>tion, if done by a tl«^* sun, or tlie elecirieity of the at- 
masterly liand, can, to an intelligent mosphere ; wliile the seieiititic student, 
mind, convey as vivid an idea as whoUirii.sto his works lor irilormii- 
rcality. AVbat is wanting is the en- tioii on his favourite obiextp of study, 
thiisiasm w'hich w arms at the percep- deems tliLun strangely inter-spersed 
tion of the fliiblirae and the beautiful, with rliajisodies on glowing snn.scts, 
the poetic mind which seizes as by silent forests, and sounding cataracts, 
inspiration its characteristic features, It is scarcely possible to find a rea- 
and the pictorial eye which discerns dcr to whoili all these, objects arc 
the appearances they exhibit, and by equally interesting; and therefore it 
referring to images known to all, is searoxly to bo expected that hii 
succeeds in causing them to be gene- travels, unrivalled as tlieir genius and 
rally felt by the readers. Icaining are, wdll ever be the object 

WM all Humboldt’s great and tran» of general poimlarity. 
ficeudent merits, he is a child of Adam, In truth, here, a.s in all the other 
and therefore not without his faults, branches of human thought, it will be 
The principal of these is the want ol* found that the rules of composition 
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are the samCf and that a certain unitif 
of design is essential to gpcral suc- 
cess or durable fame. If an author 
has many diffei-cnt and opposite sub- 
jects of interest in his bead, which is 
not uiifreqiicntly the case with per- 
sons of the higher order of intellect, and 
lie can distant on all with equal facili- 
ty, or investigate ail with equal eager- 
ness, lie will do well to recollect that 
the minds of his readers are not 
iikely to be equally discursive, and that 
he is apt to destroy, the influeiice, 
or mar the effect of each, if lie blends 
them together ; separation of vrorks is 
the one thing needful there. A ma- 
thematical proposition, a passage of 
poetry, a juigc of history, are all ad- 
mirable things ill their way, and each 
may be part of a W'ork destined to 
durable celebrity ; but what should 
■we say to a composition which sliould 
present us, page about, with a theorem 
ofEiicIiil, a seem* from Shukstieare, 
iiiul a section from (ribbon? Unity 
of effect, identity of train of thouglit, 
similarity of ideas, are as necessary in 
a book of travels as in an epic poem, a 
tragedy, or a painting. I'lion* is no 
sudi thing as one set of rules for the 
tine arts, and another for -works of 
thouglit or rctlextion. The Iliad is 
constructed on the same principles as 
the /V/W/y^/Vir of Xewlon, or the his- 
tory of 'i’liiicydides. 

'S\'liat makes ordinary books of 
travels so uninten*sting, and, in gene- 
ral, so shortlived, is tlie w'lint of any 
idea of cmn])osition, or unity of effect, 
in the minds of their authors. Men 
and women seem to think that there 
is nothiiiL^ more to do to make a book 
of travels, than to give a ti’anscript of 
■tlieir Journals, in wdiicdi every thing is 
put down of w/iateirr importance, 


provided only it really occurred* 
Scenes and adventures, broken wheels 
and rugged rocks, cataracts and ome- 
lets,* lakes aud damp hed^ihnnder- 
Btorms and waiters, are linked to- 
gether, without any other thread of 
connexion than the accidental and 
fortuitous one of their having succe.s- 
sively come under the notice of the 
traveller. What sliould we say to 
any other work composed on the 
same principle? What if Milton, 
after the speech of Satan In Paradise 
Lost^ were to treat us to an accoimt 
of his last dinner; or Shakspearc, 
after the scene of the bones in Juliet, 
were to tell us of the damp sheets in 
which he slejit last night ; or Gibbon, 
after >vorkiug uj) the enthusiasm of 
his readers by the account of tho 
storming of Constantinople by the 
('riisadcrs, was to favour ns with a 
digression on the insolence of the 
postilions in Koumelia? All the 
w orld w^ould see the folly of this : and 
yet thU is precisely wdiat is constant- 
ly done by travellers, and tolerated 
by the public, because it is founded on 
nature. Foumlcd on nature! Is 
every thing that is actually true, or 
real, fit to be recorded, or worthy of 
beiiigrecoiinted? Sketches from nature 
are admirable things, .and arc tlie only 
foundation for correct and lasting 
jdctnres ; but no man w ould think of 
interposing a gallery of jiaiii tings with 
chalk drawings or studies of trees. 
Correctness, fidelity, truth, arc the 
only secni’e bases of eminence in all 
the* arts of imitation ; but the light of 
genius, tlie skilful arrangemont, the 
principles of composition, the. selection 
of topics, are as necessary in the writer 
of tnivtds, as in the landscape painter, 
the historian, or the epic poet. 
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HAKJSM THE SLAVS. 

A TaL£ extracted from the lilSTOBT OK POLAMD. 
Chafteji I. 


Albert Glikski, the powerful, os- 
tentatious, and intriguing Duke of 
Lithuania, was passing, distinguished 
1»7 his glancing pi nine and gorgeous 
mantle, through one of the more re- 
tired streets of the city of Cracow, at 
this tiiiio (a.d. the capital of 

Poland, when a dome.''tic wearing the 
livery of the palace deferentially ac- 
costed liiui. 

Her Jiliijesty," he said, “ com- 
mands me to deliver these tablets into 
your hands ; you dropped them in 
the palace.” 

“ 1 dropped no tablets,” replied the 
duke \ bat instantly added, Ves, 
tliey are mine — (live them me. ’ 

He took from the hands of the do- 
mestic certain tablets of ivory, ^^hich 
folded into a case of gold excpiisitely 
wrought by one of the most skilful art- 
ists of Italy, and dismissed the bearer 
with a lilieral gratuity for liis services. 

“ Ha ! my excellent Bona ! youth- 
ful bride of our too aged monarch 
Sij:dsniimd !” said the duke to himself 
when lie was left alone. “ Each day 
some new den ice. AVhat Jiave wc in 
these tablets? Here, in the corner 
of each leaf, I see a solitary tigure 
finely pencilled in. Mhich to any other 
eye than mine would mean nothing, 
but which tells me. that at eight 
o’clock this evening 3 'ou will receive 
your favoured duke, So, so ! Bat, 
charming Bona ! it is not love — love- 
able as you arc— it is not love— 
ambition gives its zest, and must 
bring the recompense to this peiilous 
intrigue. Tim Duke of Litliuauia is 
no hot-brained youth to be entangled 
and destroyed by a woman's smiles. 
To have a month’s Jtappinesx^ as men 
phrase it, and then tlie midnight dag- 
ger of a jealous monarch — I seek no 
such adventures. It is the crown of 
Poland — ^yes, the crown — that yon 
must help me to, fair lady.” 

As he stood rcdecting on his ambi- 
tious schemes, his rival in the state, 
Count Laski, minister and chancellor 
of the king, passed by him on his way 


to the ])alacc. The duke, assuming a 
frank and cordial manner, called to 
him. Laski paused. “ What w ould 
the Duke of Lithuania ? ” he asked in 
Ills usual calm and leserved manner. 

I “ Peace ! ” rqdiod tlio duke— ' ‘ ami- 
icable terms. Political opponents it 
gceins we are destined to be. The 
world gives us out as the , •‘elected 
champions of tw'O hostih' factious. You 
allect the commons, 1 side with the 
noiiiUty. Be it so. But there exists 
iK'twcen Us, I lioj)e, a mutual n’spect ; 
and it would be my greatest boast if, 
ill spite of this political uiitagoiiisni, 1 
might reckon Count Laski amongst 
mv’ personal friends." 

A deri>ive .smile pla.ved upon the 
coantonauc<‘ of the chancellor as he 
replied — “ Such IVieiidsliip, my lord, 
as is cousi^teut with jKTpetual strife 
— open and concealed — shall, if it 
please you, sul><i^t between u<. Par- 
don me, but we jUMte a silly jargiUi 
when we talk of private IriciuLhip and 
public hostility.” 

** At all ex'iits,” rejoined tlie rhike, 
“ political ri\ airy dues not c.xcIikU* the 
practice of the courtesies of life. It 
has been reported to me that > ou ad- 
mire the marble statue of a n.vmph 
which an Italian sculptor has lately 
wrought for me. 1 , on my part, ha\ c 
CUV ied you the posses.sion of a certain 
Ai’ab slave, a living statue, a nun iiig 
bronze, that 3 011 have amongst 3 our 
retainers. Lot us, like Homeric he- 
roes, make an exchange. Give me 
youi' statue-man, your sw art Apollo, 
and accept from me what many have 
been pleased to call the living statuo.”^ 

GHnski had a secret motive for the 
acquisition of this slave : his known 
lidclit 3 % his surprising address and 
power, had protected the life of the 
minister against more than one scheme 
of assassintitioD. 

“The exchange,” replied Laski, 
“is too much in my favour. Your 
Italian marble would purchase a hun- 
dred slaves. It would be a present 
in disguise ; and you know my rule — 
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cvcu from liis Majesty liimself I never ^ 
Teccive'' , 

“ Yes, wc know your tyrannous ; 
munificence ; but this,” said the duke 
with a smile, “ shall be i)ure barter.” 

“What say you, then,” said the 
count, “ to those goldeu tablets which 
you hold in your hand? Give me 
leave to look at them. They might 
suit my pedantic way of life. But,” 
added he, as he examined their deli- 
cate workmanship, “came you honest- 
ly by this toy, my lon^ A\'liat fair 
frailty have you cheated of this knack, 
that never, I will be sworn, was a 
man’s marketing? ” 

“ 1 am glad to hear so grave a gen- 
tleman iiululge so i»leasaiit a view,” 
said tlie duke. 

As Count Laski w’as handling the 
tables, lie touched, whether by acci- 
dent or design, a spring that had not 
been observed by him to whom the 
present had been sent. The outer 


case flew back, and disclofled a mini- 
ature of the queen ! ^ 

“ I have been iudiscrcet,” said the 
count, and immediately folded up and 
returned the tablets. “ Tliis is iicril- 
ous ware to deal in, Duke of Lithu- 
ania. Have you aught cbe in the 
way of honest barter to propose V ” 
“What you may infer,” said tho 
duke, reddening with anger, and griev- 
ously embarrassed at his discovery — 
“ What you may infer from this silly 
bauble 1 shall not be at the pains to 
enquire. I addressed you, my lord, 
ill courteous and amicable terms ; you 
have ill responded to them ; our con- 
versation had better close here.” 

“ As you w'ill,” said the chancellor, 
bowing ; and lie continued his way to- 
wards the palace, with the same deli- 
berate step with which he was pro- 
ceeding when accosted by the duke. 

“ lie is master of our secret,” mut- 
tered the duke. “ He or I ” 


Chaptek II. 


In an apartment of the palace fitted 
up w ith every luxuiyher native Italy 
could supply, sat Bona, the young and 
beautiful queen of Poland. She is 
kntiwn to have trau.qdanted info that 
northern clime, not only the arts and 
ci\iiizatiou of her own genial soil, but 
also the intrigue and voluptuousness, 
and the still darker crimes for which 
it was celebrated. Daughter of the 
craft y Sforza, Duke of Milan, educat- 
ed in a city and at a court w here plea- 
sure reigned predominant, married 
out of policy to a monarch many years 
older than Iier own father, it was al- 
mo.st to be expected that she should 
seek, in the society of some gay cava- 
lier, a compensation for this banish- 
ment to a northern country, and a 
sexagenarian sjiouse. Kor had she 
hesitated long in her choke. Albert 
Glinski, Duke of Lithuania, who, 
though he was the father of a sou ripen- 
ing Into manhood, was still in the vigour 
of life, and surpassed all Jiis younger 
rivals in grace of manner and charm 
of conversation, had soon fixed her 
regard, and won whatever of afifection 
or love tho luxurious princess had to 
bestow. 

She now sat waiting his arrival. 
Punctually at the hour of eight ho 


entered. If any observer could have 
watched the duke as 'he traversed the 
corridor which led to the queen’s 
apartment, he would have had great 
difficulty in believing that it w as a 
favoured lover that w as passing before 
him ; so serious a brow did he w'ear, 
and so deep bn air of abstraction w'as 
there on his countenance. Ko sooner, 
howc\ ev, (lid he enter that apartment, 
than, by a sudden elforl, his counte- 
nance lit up ; his manner giw free 
and unrestrained, and he assumed that 
mingled tone of gaiety and pathos so 
effective with the Ihir sex. Xever had 
tlie (juceii felt more entirely con- 
vinced of the merits of her cavalier ; 
never had she move thoroughly ap- 
proved of the choice she had made. 

' When this favourable disposition 
was at its height, tho duke, adopting 
gi-adually a more serious tone of con- 
versation, said — 

“ Has it never occurred to you, 
charming Bona, that the most exaltecl 
of your sex share with the humblest 
this one privilege — love alone must 
be the motive which brings a suitor 
to their feet. That passion must be 
genuine, must be fever-high, which 
makes a subject quite forget his Quccu 
in the lovely w oman before him, and 
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tempts hin^ dare the vengeance of 
a MoiiarclirS^ 'V'ell as of a husband.” 

“ True, there is danger — ^iierhaps to 
both of us,” she replied, “but it daunts 
ns not.” 

u it is at hand.” 

What mean you, Gliuski? ” 

We are betrayed.” 

** How ? — by whom ? ” 

“ How, or by whom, it matters lit- 
tle; but that subtle demon, Count 
Laski, knows that which in his hands 
is a warrant fur our destruction.’ 

‘*What is to be done? Wc will 
bribe him. All my Jewels, all my 
hoards shall goto purchase Ins silence. 

“Bribe Baski! bribe the north 
wind ’ bribe destiny itself, nhose na- 
ture it is to distribute good and ill, 
but to feel neither. Ko, but I would 
have a dagger in his throat belore the 
night wore passed, but that his short 
light slumbers are guarded by a slave 
of singular power, whom the a ilJaiiis 
fear t(» at tack. T had meant to beg or 
buy of him this same fhM'ce autmnaioii, 
but something broke otV the treaty.” 

“We will poinin the mind of the 
king against him : he, shall be dis- 
miss<‘d from all his olii(.es." 

“ That poison is too slow. Besides, 
if he once communicate, his suspicions 
to the king — which at this very mo- 
ment he may be doing — see you not, 
that it it> no longer the inhii>ter, bnt 
the jealous monarch that we have to 
guard against. Hear me, Bona, Ouo 
of two fate« must uow be mine. Death 

(>r thy hand, and with it the crown 

of Poland. Do not frtart. There, is for 
me no middle station. You ina}' be 
safe. A few tears, a few smiles, and the 
old king will lapse into his dotage,” 

“ You speak in riddles, Gliuski; I 
comprehend nothing of all tliis,” 

“ Yet it is clear enough. Thus it 
stands : the Duke of Lithuania loved 
the wife of Mgismund, king of Poland. 
I^ve!-~I call to witness all the samta 
in heaven ! — ^love alone prompted ^his 
daring suit. But now that fortune^ 
has first favoured and then betrayed 
him, where think you does his safety 
he? Where, but in the bold enter- 
prises of ambition ? His only place of 
r^ftge is a throne. He who has won 
a queen must protect her with a 
aceptre. You must be mine— my 
very queen — ^you must extend your 
hand and raise me to the royalty of 


Poland, or see my blood flow iguo- 

miniously upon the scaffold.” 

“ 1 extend my hand ! ” exclaimed 
the agitated queen, “ bow cab a feeble 
woman give or take away the crown 
of Poland?” 

“Him who weujis the crown — she 
can take away.” 

“ Murder the king ! ” shrieked Bona. 

“ Or sentence me,” replied theduke. 

It was no affected horror that the 
queen here displayed. Though at a 
subsequent ji^icKl of her life, if history 
speaks true, her imagination had 
grown familiar w-itli deeds of this veiy 
nature, anti she had become skilful in 
tht? art of poisoning, she w as at this 
time young, aud unpractised in crime, 
ami re(‘ei^ ed its first suggestions with 
the lioiTor which it naturally inspires. 
She had sought for ])lcasurc t)uly in 
the society of (iliuski : it was a cruel 
disappoint nient, it was a frightfulsur- 
prise, to find liers(‘lf thrust suddenly, 
with iinsaiidaled feet, on the thorny 
path of nml>ition. Sh<‘ -"lud. bnek on 
the couch where they hud both been 
sitting, and, hiding her laee in both 
her hands, remained in that position 
wdiile the duke coiitimied to unfold his 
schemes at greater length. 

He rejuvsented to her that the jios- 
sessiou of the duchy of Jathuauia, 
the iniiabitants of which were distin- 
guished b> their bravery and their 
turbulenw;, would enable him — should 
the kiug opj)ortnnely die— to seize 
upon the vacant throne of Poland 
that he had iiiimeroiis mid powerful 
friends among the nobility; — that he 
had already drawn together his Jdtliii- 
aniaus, under pretence <‘f protecting 
the frontier from the incursion of pre- 
datory bands ; — that he intended im- 
mcHliatelv to place himself at their 
head, and mar<‘.h towards Cracow. 
Now, if at this moment the throne 
should suddenly become vacant, w hat 
power on <tarth could prevent him 
from ascending it, and claiming the 
Jiand of his then veritable (pieen ? 
And then he expatiated on the happi- 
ness they should enjoy, when they 
should live in fearless union, 

** Like gods together, careless of man- 
kind.” 

“ What is this,” exclaimed Bonai 
suddenly starting up — “ what is this 
you would tempt me to? You dare 
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not eve^T name tJ»e IxMrid deed you 
would have me commit. Avaunt 1 
you are a devil, Albert GUnski !— 
you would drag me to perdition. ” 
Then, falling in tears upon liis neck, 
she implored him not to tempt her 
further. “ Oli, Albert ! Albert ! ” site 
cried, “ T beseech you, plunge me not 
into this pit of guilt. You caw/ I 
feel you caai. Have mercy ! I im- 
plore you, 1 charge you on your soul, 
convert me not into this demon. 
Spare me this crime ! ” , 

“ Is it 1 alone,” said the duke, who 
strove- tlie while by hifi caresses to 
soothe and pacify her — “ Is it 1 alone 
w'lio liav(* brought down upon us this 
distressful alternative ? Neither of us, 
w’hile- love decoyed us on step by step, 
ilreamed of the terrible m'cessity to- 
w ai ds which it w as hourly conducting 
us. Ibit here- Ave ore— half-way uji, 
and the jirecipice below. W'e must 
rush still upw^ards. There is safety 
only on the summit. Pause, and we 
fall. Oh, did ytm tliiiik that you, a 
<Hieeii, conld play as securely as some 
burgher’s Avife the pleasaut coined}' of 


an amorous intrigne? Ko, no; you 
must 4|ueeii it even in crime. High 
station and bold deed become each 
other. We are committed, Bona. It 
k dioice of life or death. Ilia death 
or ounf. For— scarcely dare 1 breathe 
the thought — ^the sudden revenge of 
your monarch husband, whose jeal- 
ousy at least, age has not tamed,* 
execute its purpose before his dotage 
has had time to return.” 

Where do you lead me ? What 
shall I become ? ” cried the bewildered 
<jueen. “ I haA'c loved thee, Albert, 
but I hate not him.” 

“ I ask thee not to /late ” 

^‘Tlioy married me to Sigismund 
out of state policy. You I haA^e 
chosen Ibr the paitner of my heart, 
and I will protect yon to the utter- 
most. Let things rest there — ’tis well 
enough.” 

“We Avill consult further of our 
plans, sw'cet Bowa,” said the duke, and, 
circling her AAith his arm, he led the 
wwping (|uecn into an adjoin ingroom. 

The victory, he felt, w'as his. 


Hakem 1keSla»e» 


CHArTCft III. 


The scene cluinges to an apartment 
of a very ditlerent style. We cuter 
the ho 1 l^V of tlic cimncu'llor ; but it is 
not the chaiKMjlIor himself wiio is first 
jnesenicd to our viev;'. In an antw|iie 
fiolhic cliainber, in the decoration and 
struct lire of Avhich the most costly 
material had been studiously iinited 
with the severest siin|>licity of taste, 
sat Maria, the only daughter and child 
of ('omit Lsiski. She sat at her om- 
broiderv. The embroidery, however, 
had falicLi upon her lap ; she leaned 
back, j ofeigned to her meditations, in a 
massive arm -chair covta’ed w'itli purple 
vch^et, which it is impossible not. to 
think must have felt something Hke 
pride and plcftsnre as her slight and 
lovely form sank into jt. It W'as a 
long reverie. 

111 an angle of this lofty room, at some 
distance, but not out of the range of 
clear vision, stood, motionless as a stf^ 
tiie, the slavT Hakem. His anns werd 
folded on his breast, his eye rested, Avith- 
oiit, as it setuned, a power to Avithdraw 
it, on the beautiftjl figure of the young 
girl beibro him. It was one of those 


long intense looks w'liich show' that the 
3 »el•^ 0 ll on \\ horn it is fixed is still mure 
the object of meditation than of a i- 
sion — wherc it is the soul that looks. 
Uakem gazed like a devotee upon the 
sacred iuiiige of his saint. 

Maria, quite unconsdoii.s of this gaze, 
pursued her meditations. Iler eye 
caught tlie- hour-glass that stood on a 
small table beside her. “ Sand after 
sand,” said she, musing to heiwelf 
— “ Sand afte,r sand, thought after 
thought. The same sand ever trickling 
tli^re ; the same thought ever cours- 
ing through my mind. Oh, love ! love ! 
They say it enlarges the heart ; I think 
it contracts it to a single point.” 

“ Hakem,” she said, after a pause, 
and turning towards the slaA'c, “ you 
are true to my father, will you be true 
also to me?” 

“ To her father ! ” he murmured to 
liimaelf, “as if” And then, check- 

ing himself and speaking aloud, be 
answered — “The Christians are not. 
$0 true to your sweet namesake, tlie 
Holy Virgin, whom they adore, as I 
will be to you.” 
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“A simple promise will suffice,” 
said Maria. “You have, Ilakcm — 
let ino say it without offence — a style 
of language — ^Eastern, I suppose — 
hyperbolical — ^which either I must 
Iciini to pardon, or you must labour 
to reform. It docs not suit our nor- 
thern clime.” 

“ I am mute. Yet, lady, you have 
sometimes chid me for my long silence.” 

“ And is it for your much speaking 
that I chide yon now?” said the 
maiden, with a smile. “ You will 
stand half the day like a statue there ; 
and, wlicn spoken to, answer with a 
gesture only — so that many have 
thought you really dumb. Much 
speaking is certainly not thy fault." 

“ 1 understand. The slave speaks 
as one who felt the indescribable 
charm of thy presence. It is a ])re- 
sumptioii worthy of death. Shall I 
inllict the punishment?” 

‘‘ Is tills amendment of thy fault, 
good llakem, or repetition of itV” 

“ 1 await your commands. What 
service can llakcin render V " 

Ilut Maria relapsed again into si- 
lence. She seemed to hesitate in 
making the communication she had 
designed. Meantime, the arrival of 
her father was announced, and the 
slave left the apartment. 

Never man felt more tender love 
for his daughter than did the j»roud, 
high-minded minister for this his 
beautiful Maria. His demeanour to- 
wards her, from childhood upwards, 
had been one of unalterable, uninter- 
rupted fondness. He knew no other 
mood, no other tone, in which he 
could liave addre.^sed her. Did the 
grave chancellor, then — some one, 
who in his way, also, is very grave, 
may ask— did he, by constant fond- 
ness, his child? Ko. It is the 
fondness ■which is not constant that 
spoils. It is the half- love of weak 
and irritable natures, who arc them- 
selves children amongst their children, 
who can thcraselvea be petulant, scl- 
li^h, and capricious — ^it is this that 
mars a temper. But calm and unal- 
terable love — oh, believe it not that 
such ever spoilt a child ! Maria grow 
up under the eye of affection, and the 
ever-open hand of paternal love ; and 
she herself seemed to have learned no 
other impulses but those of affection 
and generosity. 


Alas for fathers! when the child 
grows into the budding woman, and 
by her soft, intelligent companionship 
fills the house with gladness, and the 
heart with inappreciable content, then 
comes the gay, lermittcd spoiler— 
comes the lover ivith bis suit — his 
honourable suit — and robs them of 
their treasure. 'I’he world lecls only 
with the lover— with the youth, and 
the fair maiden that he ■wins. For 
the bereaved parent, not a thought ! 
Ko one heeds the sigh tliat breaks 
from him, as, amidst festivities and 
mirth, and congratulatory acclama- 
tions, he sees his daughter, with all 
her prized affections, borne ofl’ from 
him, in trium])h, for ever. 

There was, on this occasion, in the 
manner of Laski towards his child, an 
evident sadness. It was m»t that the 
political horizon was darkening ; he 
had never permitted that to throw its 
gloom over his companion.shij) with 
his daughter. It w as because lie liad 
grounds to l>elievc that the eNeuts 
which threatened the trampiillily of 
Poland threatened also the j)oace of 
his daughter, whose aftettions lie had 
divined were no longer e-vdusiv\'ly his 
own. 

She, obsening bis emotion, and 
attributing it to some untoward (*vent 
in the jiolitiottl world, could not refrain 
from exju'essing the wish that he 
would (put the harassing atlairs of 
state, and live wholly in his home. 

“ 1 would Jong since have done so,” 
he replied, “ if personal happiness h ad 
been the solo aim of my existence. 
But 1 have a taskwork to accomplish 
— one, J think, which (Jod, by fitting 
me thereto, has pointed out as mine. 
Else it is indeed here, with thee beside 
me, that I find all tliat can bear the 
name of happiness. The rest of life 
is but sternest duty — strife, hostility, 
contempt. But aw'ay with this gloomy 
talk— wliat gossi]) is there stirring in 
your idle world, Maria?” 

“ l*ray, is there war forward ?” 

“ 1 hope not. Why do you ask ? ” 
“ A maid of mine, who in the city 
gathers news as busily as bees, in the 

open fields, their honey” 

“ Your simile, I fear, would scarce 
hold good as to the honey,''' 

No, in faith ; and there is no 
honey in the news she brings. She 
tells me that a camp is forming in the 



frontiqrs between Poland and Lithu- 
ania} and that Augustas Glinski is 
sent there to command the troops. 
Ls this true ? ” 

“ It is ; iind she might have added 
that the duke himself secretly left the 
city last night, to place himself at 
their head.” 

“ Is it a dangerous service ?” 

“Tlic service on which tlys duke 
has entered, and into which he mis- 
leads his son, is dangcix)ns. You 
tremble, Maria. It was no maiden, 
nor the tattle of the town, that brought 
you this. When did you last sec 
or hear from him — from Augustus 
Glinski?” 

“ lielicve me,” said Maria, while a 
crimson blush suddenly spread over 
her countenance, “if I have concealed 
any thing from you, it was not from 
craft, nor subtlety, nor fear, but 
from ” 

“ From a mere delicacy, a simple 
baahfuluess,” said the father, coining 
to her as‘>istance. “ I know it well. 
Tlad you a mother living, I would bid 
you confide these sentiments of your 
heart to lior, and to her only ; but, 
having no other parent, make me your 
confidant. Trust me, you shall not 
find a woman’s heart more open to 
your griefs, your fears, your joys, than 
mine shall be. Make me your sole 
confidant — you love tJiis young Au- 
gustus? ” 

“ When I was at my aunt’s wamet 
each other often— but to you, my fa- 
ther, 1 have ever referred him as our 
final arbiter. I need not say that the 
known jioUtical rivalry between his 
father and yourself has made him 
backward in addressing you.” 

“ All men speak well of Augustas 
Glinski. I blame you not, my child 5 
I only tremble for you. The dnke, 
his father, is a restless, bold, ambi- 
tions man, who will lead l^m — houour- 
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able as ho is, but too young to judge, 
or to resist his parent— into treason- 
able enterprises. Roth father andson— 
if they will play the rebel, and bring 
down war on Poland— 1 stand pre- 
pared to meet. The sword of justice 
shall sweep them from the earth. But 
if thy heart, my child, is doomed to 
bleed in this encounter, the ^^ollnd 
will not be more yours than mine. 
There shall be no secrets between up. 
I will protect thee all I can ; and if I 
cannot prevent thy sorrows, 1 will at 
least share them.” 

A low tap was here heard at the door, 
and a page made his appearance. On 
seeing the minister, the stripling was 
about to retire. Maria, however, 
called him in, and bade him deliver his 
message. “ You come,” she said to the 
youth, who still hesitated to speak — 
“ you come from the younger Glinski : 
speak openly — what is it he has com- 
missioned you to say ?” 

“This, my lady,” answered the 
page, “ that he has ridden in all haste 
Irom the camp — that he must quit the 
city again before nightfall, and craves 
an audience if only for one minute.” 

Maria looked towards her father, 
and thus refeiTcd the answer to him. 

Count Laski was silent. 

“ Will you not,” said his daughter, 
“ tell this messenger, whether his mas- 
ter may come here or not? ” 

**My child, be cannot! he is at this 
moment under my arrest. Return, sh* 
page,” and he motioned him from the 
room — “ but return to the fortress of 

; you will find your master there 

a prisoner, under charge of high trea- 
son.” 

“ Oh, spare him I spare him !” cried 
Maria, as she sank back almost sense- 
less with terror and alarm. 

“My child! ray child!” exclaimed 
the minister in heart-breaking anguish, 
as he bent over his weeping daughter. 
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CUAPTEE IV. 


After having in some measure 
soothed the terrors of his daughter, 
tlic chancellor called to him his trusty 
llakcm. He briefly explained to him 
that the Luke of Lithuania was at 
that moment in open rebellion against 
his Majesty, and placed in his hands 
a w'arrant for his execution. “ The 


law cannot reach himthrouHl^s usual 
servants,” he said ; “ it is awold en- 
terprise I propose to you — to decapitate 
a general at the head of his troops.” 

If this was a measure which hardly 
another minister than Laski would 
have contemplated, it was one also 
which he would have hardly found. 
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aecompiidh. The bravery of this maa 
was aU hut mxracaloiisvaaid wae oaJy 
rescued 1h>m jaiadnefls by the extreoie 
skUl and address by which it was sup-* 
ported. 1 b battle, he rushed on dao** 
ger as a bold and delighted swimmer 
plangQs'in the waves^ which to him 
are as iiwocuoas as the breeze that is 
freshening them. Yet, tvhen the ex- 
citement was passed, he relapsed into 
a state of appaieut apathy. He had 
been taken caj>tive in one of those en- 
gagements, at this time not unfrcfiuent, 
between the Poles and the Turks, 
with the latter of whom he had served 
as a soldier of fortune. To say that 
he wfts taken prisoner, is hiu-illy cor- 
rect ; for he was found lying half dead 
on the held of battle, and brought 
home by the Poles, by isonie caprke 
of compiisaion, w'ith their own sick 
and dying, Ncitlier v?as it constraint 
that hold him beneath the roof of 
La>ki, or in the nominal condition of 
a slave, for at all times escafH', %votdd 
have been easy to liim. It was either 
attachment to those who lived beneath 
that roof, or an o<iual inditlererice to 
everything without orbeyoiidit, that 
retained him there. 

To propose to llakem some bohl 
and perilous enterprise, >vas to ofter 
him one of the few pleasures to which 
lie was open. He accepted, there- 
fore, of the strange eouiinissiou now 
entrusted to him without hesitation ; 
stipulating, only, that he might take 
from the stables of the king a horse 
which Wits much celebrated for its 
amazing power and fleetnesa. 

Mounted upon this incomparable 
steed, he pursued his way to the camp 
of the Hoke of Lithuania. On his 
journey he had made trial of its spoet4 
and yet had hiLsbanded its strength. 
Arrived at the plain where the iasiu- 
gent army was encamped, be there 
lay in ambush for some time, till he 
saw where the duke, passing his 
troops in review, rode soraewliat in 
advance of what In the language of 
modem warfare we should cull bis 
Hakem set spurs to his horse, 
wnSt vQshed npon Mm with the velo- 
city of his drawn cimeter 

tisshingin the sun, and his loud cry 
of d^ance eaUkig the duke to his de- 
fbttce. Tims' challenged, he put his 
lance in nest to meet his fi^us as- . 


sailant. But the thrust of the lanco 
ym avoided, and the next moiucnt 
the head of tlie duke was seen to roll 
upon the. field. The Arab whechid 
round,, and, without quitikig his steed, 
picked up the severed head, placed it 
on bis saddle- bou a, and darted off 
fleeter than the wiiul. A cry of horror 
and a shout of pursuit arose from tho 
whole army, wlio were spectators of 
this scene. Every horse was in mo- 
tion. But w'here the contest is oiin 
of speed, of what avail are nmnbeis? 
in the whole camp there was not a 
steed whicli could compete with that 
on which the solitary fugitive Avas 
mounted, and wiis alrcfidy seen scour- 
ing the plain at a distance. As ho 
fled, a pap(*r was observeil to fall 
from his Jiauds, which the wind bons 
amongst his iitnnmerable pursuers ; it 
was the judicial warrant that hml 
boon thus strangely executed. 

Meanwhile, at the i)ahi(o, tlu* royal 
mind of Sigismuud was not a litiU? 
disejuieted and alarmed by this -uddcii 
rebellion of the powerful Duki*, of 
Lithuania. That alarm wotild not 
have been diminished had he been 
aware that this open rebellion uas 
to be aided by a secret domestic trea- 
son, which, in bis own palace, wasv 
lying in ambush for his litc. The 
queen, whilst watching her i)]>pHr- 
luiiUy to perform her ]»;irt in Uiis 
eriminal cnUu'pri.se, alfected to thnov 
all the blame of this fonnidable re- 
bellion on the luipopidarity of the 
ministt'r f aski, wlmsc measures, in- 
deed, the duke proclaimed as the inuiii 
motive of his conduct. 

Matters were in this civndit ion \v1km> 
Count Laski, attcuded his slave, 
entered the royal apartmeht. Tl»«ro 
were preseut, beside the queen, seve- 
ral of the nobility—all prepared, by 
the insinuations and address of the 
queen, to give but a cold greeting tOi 
the minister. 

“Ill good time,” said the (luecn, 

“ Count Laski makes Ids appearance. 
We wish to know how you will extri- 
cate his Maiesty from the peril in which 
your unpopular counsels have tlirust 
him. W ith what forces wDl you meet 
the Buke of Lithuania V Now, when 
there is need of the brave chivalry of 
Poland to defend the king from robel- 
Hoq, we find the uobility alienated 
from the a’own by your unwise, and 
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arrogMit, and plebeian policy. But let 
ns hear what is the excellent advice, 
what is the good intelligence, that you 
now bring us ? ” 

I'he Buko of Lithuania, madam, 
said the chancellor, slightly raising his 
voice, but preserving the same calm 
dignity as if he had been presiding m 
a high court of justice — “the Duke 
of Lithuania is in open, manifest re- 
bellion ; and rebellion is, in .the laws 
of all nations, punished by death,” 

runished ! ” said the. queen scoif- 
ingly : “ are you speaking of some 
trembling caitiff who holds up hLs 
naked hand at your bar of Justice? 
Bunished 1 j’ou must conquer him.” 

Your Majesty will he pleased to 
hear,” continued the chancellor with 
a look fjiil of sigiiilic«nce. “that 
Albert (xlinski, Duke of Lithuania, 
whoso treason was open and ])roclaim- 
ed, lias been by tlie roytil warrant soii- 

tcrn'od ” 

Count Laski paused. 
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“ Sentenced!’* exclaimed Bona, «nd 
repeated her scornful laugh, which this 
time but ill couc,ealed a certain vague 
terrorthat wasrishig in lK»r mind. “la 
our chancellor mad, or does he sport 
with us ? This rebel, whom you talk <rf 
sentencing— of condemning, we pre- 
sume, to the block — stands at the head 
of a greater aimy than his Majesty 
can at this moment assemble.” , 
“And the^Mtence,” pursued the 
minister, “has been executed ! ” 

As he pronounced these words, the 
slave Ilakem advanced, and drawing 
aside his robe, which had hitherto con- 
cealed it, he held up by the hair the 
sev<*red head of the Duke of Lithuania. 

'I'liere ran a thrill of horror through 
the assembly. But, the next moment, 
a loud hysterical shriek drew the at- 
tention of all parties to the queen : she 
liad lallcn insensible at the feet of tlio 
king. 'Ihe council was abniptly dis- 
missed. 
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'rims far the cause of the chancellor 
had jiro.sprred. Pol.aud had been 
]uvserve(i from the horrors of a ci\ il 
war. The king's lile had also been 
saved, an<l a great crime prevented ; 
the, career of assassin atiou and of 
]iorsonimr, into which the queen after- 
w«irds entered, w'as at all events post- 
poned. As a public man, the minister 
wa.s fully triiimphaut. But the min- 
ister was a father ; at this side he w^as 
vulnerable; andfortuiic dealt her blow 
■with cruel and unexpected severity. 

'\Ve have seen with what stem fide^ 
lity to Ins ministerial duty, and at how 
great a peril to his daughter’s happi- 
ness, the chancellor had arre,sted Au- 
gustus Glinski. The rebellion <iuelled, 
the author of it punished and decapi- 
tated, there seemed no juat motive 
for holding longer in iinprisdnmcnt a 
youth who could not be'^cused of 
having any guilty participation in the 
crime of his father. He accordingly 
proposed his release. But the anger 
of tiie king agMast tl)« late duke, who 
to his political offence hod added that 
of personal uigi'atitude, (ibr it was 
Sigismund himself who had bestowed 
on him the powerful duchy of Lithii- 
ania,) was still imappeased, and he 


insisted upon iucUidnig the sffn in tho 
guilt and ])iiiHslnnent of his i>arent. 
The repn sentations of the minister 
were liCMV unavailing ; be w'ould listen 
to nt>thing but the dictates of his own 
vindictivt‘ fc(*liiigs. 

Count Laski detailed the manner of 
his arrest, and explained the .singular 
interest he felt in the pardon and 
liberation of this youth ; adding, that 
if Augustus Glin.ski died upon the 
scaffold, he feared the life of his 
daughter. But even this was ima- 
vailing. The old nfenarch thought bo 
was displaying a great acuteness when 
he detected, as he imagined, in this plea 
of a daiighter’s happiness, a scheme 
of selfish aggrandizement. “Ha! 
ha ! ” said he, “ so the wind sits in 
that quarter. A good match — duch- 
ess of Lithuania ! I would rather you 
asked for the dukedom yourself, and 
manied yonr daughter to another.” 

was in vain that the minister 
again repeated his simple and true 
statement; it was in vain that he 
limited his request to the life of the 
younger Glinski, consenting to the 
forfeiture of his title and estates f 
Sigismund was resolved this time BOt 
to be averreaehed by liis subtle minis*- 
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ter. The langnage of entreaty was 
new to Laski ; he had tried it, and 
had failed. It was new to Laski to 
endure tamely the misconstruction of 
his motives, or the least impeachment 
of his veracity. He had no other 
resource, no other response, left than 
the resignation of his ministerial 
office. Hut the obstinacy and anger 
of the king were prodf against this 
also. The danger which tlircatened 
his reign had been dispelled. He 
could afford to be self-willed. He 
would not be controlled. In short. 
Count Laski left the royal presence — 
a discarded minister. 

In a monarchy uncontrolled and 
unaided by representative assemblies, 
the power which is secured perhaps 
to one of the weakest of men or 
women, perhaps to a child, has often 
Btnick the observer of human affairs 
as a strange anomaly. But the in- 
secure and precarious foundation of 
the power of the great minister in 
such a monarchy, is scarcely less 
curious to contemplate. The saga- 
cious counsellor, the long-experienced 
governor, who has for years wielded 
the po\^%s of the state, may be re- 
duced to obscurity and impotence 
by a word — a word of puerile passion, 
kindled perhaps by a silly intrigue. 
A great ruler is displaced at the 
caprice of a dotard. When Count 
Laski entered the presence of the 
king, he was in reality the governor 
of Poland ; Europe acknowledged 
him amongst the controllers and di- 
rectors of human affairs ; his country 
expected many signal improvements 
at his hands ; the individual happi- 
ness of thousands Upended upon him ; 
but this power, wliich had devised 
great schemes, and which was the 
rock of support to ao many, could 
itself be shaken aud overthrown in a 
moment, by the splenetic humour of 
an angry old man. 

Who shall describe the grief and 
despair of Maria when she heard of 
the cruel resolution which the king 
had taken, of the dreadful fate which 
threatened Augustus Glinski? As 
she sat this time in her Gothic cham- 
ber, and in her accustomed chair, 
what a mortal paleness had settled 
upon her countenance! Her eye 
glared out, and was fixed on the 
vacant wall, as if a spirit had arisen 


.before her, and airestcd her regard. 
There iPos a spirit there. It was the 
form of the young Augustus, whom 
she saw withering and wasting in his 
dungeon; a dungeon which would 
deliver him up onl^ to the scaffold. 
After the events which had occurred 
all idea of a union with Augustus, 
presuming that his life should be 
spared, had been resigned. How 
could he, on whom the maxims of 
that age especially imposed tJio duty 
of revenging liis parent, ally himself 
to her? How could ho choose for 
his second father the very man who 
had deprived him of his first and 
natural parent:^ ,Tf she could but 
hear that he had broken loose from 
imprisonment, that he was but safe-<- 
this was all that she felt entitled to 
wdsh or to pray for. It need hardly 
be added that it was additional bitter- 
ness to reflect, that but for bis un- 
happy attachment to herself, his 
arrest and captivity would never have 
taken place. 

Again, in the same angle of the 
apartment, the Arab slave miglit 
have been seen standing, silent and 
motionless as before, regarding with 
deep interest and commiseration the 
beautiful daughter of Laski. The 
secret which she was about, on one 
occasion, to betray to flakcni, had 
now betrayed itself to his own obser- 
vation. She loved— she loved the 
son of him whom he had assassinated, 
or executed. There was a profound 
sadness on the features of the slave. 

The silence of the room was sud- 
denly broken by Maria, who, turning 
to the slave, exclaimed in a tone of 
aiignish — “ Hakem, you must save 
him ! you must save him ! This 
was said in mere desperation, cer- 
tainly not with any distinct hof)e 
that it was in the power of Hakem to 
obey. When, therefore, she heard his 
voice reply, in a calm but saddened 
tone, “ I will ! ” she was almost as 
much surprised as if she had not ad- 
dressed herself to him. She rose to 
be assured that it was he who spoke ; 
to bid luoi repeat his consolatory 
promise; to question him on his 
means of fulfilling it : but Ilakcm was 
no longer there; he had suddenly 
quitted the apartment. It seemed as 
if some voice in the air had sported 
with her grief. 
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Chapter VI. 


Bttt it was HO voice that mocked 
Ht her grief. Hakem proceeded that 
very day to the palace, and sought 
an interview with the queen. The 
guard or sentinel to whom lie ad- 
dressed himself, laughed at his re- 
quest. “ Give her Majesty this 
paper,” said the slave, “ and refuse 
to deliver it at your peril.” 

The i>ii))er was forwarded to the 
queen — llakein was immediately 
iishered into her presence. 

“ You jironiise here,” she said, 
pointing to the, missive she had rc- 
/•eived, “ to r<‘yenge the death of the 
J)nke of Lithuania. I presume some 
f u-ivate motive of revenge against the 
minister and your master, prompts 
your conduct, and you seek from me 
an additional recompense for an act 
which you liave. already resolved on, 
blit which yon think will be grateful 
tome. Js it not so? 

“ Your Majesty is penetrating.” 

“ And this recompense, what 
is it V ” 

“ That which will cost you no- 
thing, though yon alone can accom- 
jilifth it — the release and pardon of 
vYugustus Glinski. Obtain this from 
Ihe king — wdiich to you w ill be easy 
— and with my own hand 1 will assas- 
sinate the assassin (for such you will 
doubtless deem him) of the Luke of 
Jathuania.” 

“ I w'ill not ask what arc 3'oiir 
motives in all this, nor how you have 
<livincd my wishes, hut revenge the 
death of the Luke of Lithuania, and 
far more than the liberation of the 
young Augustus shall bo your re- 
ward.” 

“ I ask, and will accept no other. 
But his rescue Jirst be obtain- 
ed.” 

The queen had no objection to 
urge against this condition ; although 
she had hitherto, for reasons which 
may be easily snriiiised, avoided any 
appearance of interest in the fate of 
Augustus. She acciuicsccd, therefore, 
in llakcm’s demand ; surprised indeed 
that she should have obtained the 
gratification of her revenge at so slight 
a cost. 

What the influence and the reason* 
ings of the minister could not effect, 
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was very speedily brought about by 
the blandishments of the queen. Au- 
gustus Glinski w'as pardoned, and re- 
stored to a portion of his father’s 
w^ealth and dignities. 

The w'arraiit for the release of the 
prisoner was conveyed to the hand 
of Hakem, together w’ith a message 
that he was now^ expected to perform 
his part of the engagement. 

Ilakem, bearing this w'arraut, and 
accompanied by one of the officers of 
justice, proceeded to the prison of 
Augustus, and having liberated him, 
carried him forthwith to the house of 
the chancellor ; the young man, who 
as yet hardly apprchemled that ho 
was master of his ow'ii movements, 
permitting himself without ri?mon- 
st ranee to be led by his new con- 
ductor. 

^Jiic chancellor and his daughter 
sat together in the same apartment 
to which w'c have already twice in- 
troduced the reader. Had his daugh- 
ter been happy, what a release for 
La'^ki had been his enfranchisement 
from public office ! Banishment from 
court ! ” he exclaimed to one Avho w’ould 
have condoled with him — “ make 
way there for a liberated prisoner ! ” 
But the grief of his daughter, wiic* 
strove in vain to check her flowing 
tears, entirely pro-occupied his iniiul. 
These tears he never chid ; her sad- 
ness he never rebuked ; he shared it, 
and by renewed kindness strove to 
alleviate it. They sat in silence to- 
gether, when Hakem, entering, made 
his obeisance, and presented Augustus 
to the astonislied Maria. 

“ I have saved him!” was all he 

said. 

The joy of Marla was extreme. 
It w'as soon, however, followed by a 
painful embarrassment. Amongst all 
parties there was a sad conflict of 
feeling. Augustus would have given 
wwlds to have thi'own himself at the 
;fect of Maria; but if the memory of 
"what had occim'cd had not been snf- 
''licicnt, there stood her father in per- 
son before him — the author of liis ow n 
father's death. 

Hakem broke the silence. “ Bean- 
tiftil being 1” he said, kneeling on ona 
knee before Maria, “ whom I have iff 

2 p 
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secret worshipped, whonv alone to 
worship I have lingered here in the 
guise and office of a slave— you bade 
me save him — aiid I have ! Is there 
any thing further for thy happiness 
which the Arab can accomplish 

“ No, Hakem, and I feel already 
overburdened nith gratitude for this 
service you have rendered me— //otu 
rendered I cannot as yet divine. Tliqj'e 
is no other service now I think that 
any one can render me.” As she 
spoke, her eye had already tnniecl to 
the spot where Augustus, hesitating 
to approacli or to retreat, was still 
standing. 

No other sendee ! But, by the 
living God, there is!" cried llakem, 
starting to bis feet. His countenance 
iiuslied with sudden excitement : his 
rye kindled with some generous t»enti- 
ment. “ Hear me, gentle sir,” he 
said, addressing himself to Augustus. 

N atnre calls for \ eugcauce — is it not 
soV Christian and Mahometan, we all 
resemble in this. Blood crie> lor 
blood. But the hand that slew your 
father — it was mine. 1 am the lirst 
and direct object of your resentment. 
Bet now one victim sunUc. B the 
Arab too ignoble a victim? That 


Arab is the preserver of your life, at 
what cost you may one day learn. 
l..pt this enhance the value of the sa- 
crifice. Over my blood let peace bo 
made between you.” Turning once 
inore^tMi)OW'iug with deep emotion 
before Maria, he then, with a move- 
ment quick ns thought, plunged a 
poniard in his bosom, and fell to the 
aground, ‘‘(io, tell the queen,” he 
v«aid to the oificer of justice, w'ho had 
stood a mute spectator of this scene — 
“ tell her what you have witnessed ; 
and add, that my promise has been 
fulfilled. And you, Augustus (Binski 
— will not thi.>> suffice? The assassin of 
the duke lies here before* you. Oh, 
take Imr by the hand !” Then, look- 
ing hil last towards Maria,* he mur- 
mured — '■‘And I, too — loved!” and 
closed his eyes in death. 

The prayer of Hakem w-as granted. 
It -was inqiossiblft to demand another 
.sacrifice — impossible not t<i accept 
this as full atonement to tlie s]>irit ot 
revenge. Over the body of Ilalami, 
Avhum all lamented ami admired, 
peace was made. 

The generous object of the slave 
was fully aecoTnpli.slied. Ills death 
procured* the long happiness of Maria. 


THE LAY <>J' STAUKATIIEU. 

[TrtF. following lines are founded on the account given by Saxo- Grammaticus 
(Lib. VHl.) of the guilt, penitence, aud death of Srarkather, a fabulous Sc.iii- 
diiiaviaii hero, famous tlirouglioni the North for his bodily strength ami war- 
like achievements, as w ell as for his poetical genius, of which traces are still 
to be found in the metrical traditions and phraseology of his country. Accord- 
ing to the old legend, the existence of Starkather w^as prolonged for three life- 
times, in each of which he was doomed to commit some act of infamy ; but 
this fiction has not here been followed out. Ocblcnschlagcris drama, bearing 
the name of this hero, has many beauties ; but deviates widely from Saxo’s 
story of his death.] 

It was an aged man went forth w ith slow and tottering tread. 

The frosts of many a Northland Yule lay thick upon his head ; 

A staff’ was in his outstretched hand, to lead him on his way, 

And vainly rolled his faded eyes to find the light of day. 

Yet in that ancient form w as seen the pride of other years, 

. In ruined majesty and might the Hero there appears. 

The awful brow, the ample breast, a shelter from the foe. 

And there the massive weight of ann^tbat dealt the deadly blow. 

He stopped a passing stranger's steps, and thus his purpose told,-^ 

See here the twin swords by my side, and sec this purse Of gold ; 
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Thy weapon choose to cope with One who should no longer lire, 

And by an easy slaughter cam the guerdon I would give. 

“ A hundred winters o’er my soul have shed their gathering gloom, 

And still 1 seek, but seek in vain, an honourable tomb ; 

With friendly enmity consent to quench this lingering breath, 

And give, to crown a warrior’s life, one boon — a waiTior’s death. 

“ Of matchless might and fearless sonl, with powers of song sublime, 

1 spread afar my name and fame in every Gothic clime ; 

Those godlike gifts were treasured long from blot and blemish clear. 

But one dark act of fraudful guilt bedimmed my bright career. 

“ When OIo sat, tlie people’s choice, in Scaland’s kingly scat, 

And trampled liegemen and the laws beneath his tyrant feet, 

His nobles placed iliis glittering hoard within my yielding hand, 

Aud bade me rid them of a rule that wide enslaved the land. 

“ J watelied m 3 ' royal victim well, 1 tracked his every path, 

Aud found liim with a faithless guard within the secret bath ; 

Yet rather had I faced au host fast rushing to the fight, 

Than the eye, of that unarmed man, there gleaming bold and bright. 

“The fear of my defenceless foe awdiile unnerved my arm, 

Bat thoughts ofgloiy or of gain dispelled the better charm; 

The vater redden(‘d\\ith his blood, I left the lileless corse, 

To ijK'et niysolfa living death,— a lifetime of remorse. 

“ In evoiy feud, in every fray, on every field of strife, 

1 siru'e have fondl v songlit reloast* from such a loathed lifi' ; 

The foreiiio,st, ■vvh<» suborned my crime, have perished at m\’ feet, 

Blit none had heart or hand to strike the, blow I longed to meet. 

“ Ev(?n a> I am, I seek the fight, and offer £ui the prize 
^ lie iintasted bait that bribed my soul, nor thou the boon despise ; 

Else, like some worn-out beast of prey, Starkather soon must lie, 

Kor. gain the bliss that Odin gives to men w’ho nobly die.” 

“ I know thee tiow\” the stranger said, “I hear thy lintcd name, 

J take tliy gold, I take thy life, a forfeit to my claim ; 
hly fatluM* fell beneath thy hand, his image, haunts me still— 
lint the hour of his revenge is come, and lie shall drink his fill.” 

He seized a sword ; its sweeping edge soon laid the Hero low”, 

But not before his sinking arm was felt upon his foe : 

“ Thanks, youthful friend ! ” the Hero said ; “ now Odin’s hall is won, ] 
Its rays already greet my soul, its raptures arc begun.” 
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The true position of the creative 
musical power in the scale of human 
genius is difficult to dctcrniine; and 
will be differently estimated by diffe- 
rent minds. That it is a heavenly 
gift of a high order, admits of no 
doubt ; that it exercises over men’s 
minds a mighty, and, under due safe- 
guards, abencficent influence, is equally 
indisputable ; and that its existence 
implies, and is closely connected with, 
the possession of other superior faciil- 
tfes, moral and intellectual, must also, 
we think, be clear upon reflection, 
though this last proposition is not so 
likely to be readily conceded. Yet 
the place which the gi*cat roMPOSEiiis 
generally allowed to occupy, in rela- 
tion to the PATNTKu or the pokt, does 
not correspond either to the qualities 
or to the effects displayed in his art. 
IVIaiiy would think it a disparagement 
to connect the names of Milton or 
Alrgil, Raphael or Michael Angelo, 
with those of the greatest musical 
masters ; and it may seem not easy to 
say whether this feeling is the result 
of injustice or accident, on the one 
hand ; or, on the other, is founded on 
some deep and solid truth in the laws 
and elements of our nature. 

The mighty magic that lies in the 
highest manifestations of musical com- 
position, must command the wonder 
and reverence of all who understand, 
or even observe, its operation, llic 
power of giving birth to innumerable 
forms of exquisite melody, delighting 
the car and stirring every emotion of 
the soul, agitating u.s with fear or 
horror, animating us with ardour and 
enthusiasm, filling us with Joy, melt- 
ing us with grief, now lulling us to 
repose amidst the luxurious calm of 
earthly contentment, now borrowing 
wings more ethereal than the lark’s, 
and wafting us to the gate of heaven, 
where its notes seem to blend undis- 
tinguish ably with the songs of supe- 
rior beings — this is a faculty that 
bears no unequivocal mark of a divine 
descent, and that nothing but preju- 
dice or pride can deem of trivial or 
inferior rank. But when to this is 
added a masteiy over the mysterious 


combinations of harmony, a spirit 
that can make subservient to its one 
object immense ma^^scs of dissimilar, 
and sometimes discordant, sounds ; 
and, like the leader of a battle, can 
ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm, till it subdue the whole soul, 
taking captive all our feelings, corpo- 
real and mental, and moulding them to 
its will — a power of this nature seems 
to equal in dignity the highest facul- 
ties of genius in any of its forms, as 
it iiudoubtedly surpasses all the others 
in the overwhelming and instantane- 
ous efficaej’' of its agency whih‘ thus 
working its wonders. Tamo the 
triumi>h of the artist in the exhibi- 
tion-room, dim and distant the echo 
which the poet rec^'ivos of the public 
praise, compared with the iinequi- 
voeal and irrepressible bursts of iidini- 
ratiou 'which entrance the great c<uupo- 
scrin the crowded theatrt*, or even u itli 
th.at silent incense wldcli is breathed 
ill the stifled emotions of his audi<'nee 
in some more sacred place. 'I’lie near- 
est approach to any such ciuhu>ias- 
tic tribute, is that ‘which sometimes 
awaits the successful tragic poet at 
the representation of bis dramas ; but, 
IwLsides the lion’s share of a)q>lausi‘ 
which the actor is apt fo a]>j)ropriate. 
what dramatic. A\rit('r, in our own ex- 
perience or history, has been gieeted 
with such homage as that ]>aid to 
llaiidcl, wh(‘n the king and people of 
England stood up in trembling awe 
to hear hi.s Uulklnjah chorus v - that 
'W'hich hailed Mozart from the enraj>- 
tured theatres of Pragiu; \shcii listen- 
ing tohi.s greatest ojxras? — that whicli 
fanned into nc^v fire the dying embers 
of Haydn’s spiidt, when the Creatiojt 
was performed at Vienna, to delight 
his declining days, before .an andicnct* 
of 1500 of tlio Austrian nobility aiul 
gentry? 

The ancient poets felt the force of 
those emotions 'which mnsical sound 
produces, and shadowed out under Us 
name the great principles of human 
harmony and social order. Societie.'^ 
were founded, cities built, and coun- 
tries cultivated by Orpheus and Am- 
phion, and men of analogous fame, 


* The Life tf Mozartj including hie Corre^otidenee. By Edward Holmes 
Author of “ A Ramble among the Mu.sicians of Germanv.” London : Chapman and 
Hall. 1846 
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who wielded at will this mythic power, 
and made all the susceptibilities ofiia- 
turo “ sequacious of the lyre.” 

In one respect the fame of the com- 
poH(;r is less diffusible than tliat of the 
j»oct. lie requires various incchaiiiciil 
means and appliances for his full suc- 
cess. Ills 'wurks must be perforiiicd 
ill order to Ik; felt. He cannot be read, 
like the poet, in the closet, or in the 
cottage, or oii the street- stall, where the 
threadbare stiulent steals from da^’- 
to daj', as lu; lingers at the spot, new 
di augbts of delicious refroslimeiit. lew 
can sit down and ]icriisc a musical 
couqiosition even for its melody ; and 
verv few, iii(le(‘d, can gatlier from the 
silent notes the full effect uf its splen- 
did euinbiiiatioiis. Yet even here the 
great master has analogous eompen- 
sations. The idle amateur, the bourd- 
iiig-sehool girl, the street minstrel, 
and the ban\'l- organ, rellect his more 
pal]>al)le beauties ; ami, subjecting 
tliem to tlie scmtc test of incessant 
reiteration, make us bonder that 
“ cn>tom eanuut stale” liu; infinite, 
variety that i^ shut up even in his 
siiiqilest cveatiuus. 

Hilt tlie ereati\e mu.sician ha.«> an 
imnieasurable advantage over both the 
])iiiiiler iiiul the ]itK‘l in the absence of 
all local limitation to hi.s popularity. 
ll(‘re, imleed, tlie ])ainter is the lea.-t 
favmired b^ the nature of his art. The 
immediate presence of the projilict 
could only be felt at Mecca ; the per- 
fci’lion of jjauiting can only be seen 
at Koine. The pO(‘t lia.s a >uder range, 
and eaii be prized and ajipreciated 
where\er tlie language is known in 
^vliieli he writes. Hut the musician 
is still more higlily priAilegcd. He 
speaks with a tongue intelligible alike 
to every nation and class; he ex- 
jiresses himself in a universal cha- 
racter, which Bishop Wilkins would 
have died to possess ; ho needs no 
translation ; he can suffer nothing by 
change of place ; his works are equally 
and at once capable of being enjoyed 
at Loudon and Naples, Paris and 
rraguc, Vienna and St Petersburg. 

If the enjoyment received from his 
powers is not every where equally 
great, it is not from the want of a me- 
dium to make them understood, bat 
from a difference in the minds to which 
they are presented. 

The a’cativc art of the musician Is 


not one of mere talent, or of a certain 
sensual risfincment and dexterity. It 
involves dee]) systematic study, close- 
ly akin to that oftlic sc vcTcr sciences. 
It lias a sequence and logic of it.s own, 
and excellence in it is unattainable 
'Without good sense a n d & troii g in t(‘l 1 ect . 
It involves great moral and palluqic 
sensibility, and a ready s^mii.uhy 
'uitJi all the joys and sorrows of man- 
kind. And finally, the highest branch 
of it is beyond the reach of any but 
those w ho are lifted iqi by strong feel- 
ings of reverence and devotion. Han- 
del was a man of sincere piety, who 
avowed it to be the object of his com- 
positions not merely io please men, 
but “ to make lliem better.” 

" The character of Ifandol,*' sajs I\fr 
Hogarth, in his ox'^oMont Mtisicn/ JJis- 
tori/, “ ill all its grc.it fc-aturcs, Avas ex- 
alted and iinuablc. Throughout his life 
he had a d(‘ep sense of religion. He 
used to express the great delight h(‘ felt 
in setting to music the most sublime 
passages of Holy Writ ; and tlic habi- 
tual study of tile Scriptures had con- 
stant influence on his sentiments and 
conduct. For the last two or three 
jears of his life, In* regularly attended 
divine serAice in his pari&h church of ht 
George's, Hanover Square, where his 
looks and go.«)tures indicated the fervour 
of hi.s devotion. In Li» life b(‘ was pure 
and bUniclcss.*' — (\'ol. i. 200.) 

Ha\ dn,” in like manner, (we (juote 
from tlio same biographer,) ** was a 
stranger to every evil aud malignant 
passion ; and, indeed, was not much un- 
der the influence of passion of anj sort. 
But his dispo.sition was cheerful and 
gentle, and his heart was brimful of 
kindly affections. He was friendly and 
benevolent, open and candid in the ex- 
pression of his soiitimeiits, always ready 
to acknowledge and aid the clahiis of 
talent in his own art, and, in all bis 
actions, distinguiahed by the most spot- 
less integrity. Such is the account of 
liim given by all those who knew him 
best; and they add, as the most re- 
markable feature of his character, that 
strong and deeply-rooted sense of reli- 
gion, which is the only solid foundation 
of moral excellence. Haydn's piety 
W'as not a mere feeling, capable, as is 
often the case with worldly men, of 
being excited for the moment by cir- 
cumstances, and dying away when the 
external influence is removed ; it was 
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an activo principle, which ^ided the It is not wonderful that the poet 
w'hole tenor of his life and conduct. His should prize above all others his own 
sacred music was exalted by the exis- form of art. Foetr>% as the mouth- 
teuce, in his mind, of those devout sen- piece of practical wisdom, as the 
timents which it is tlie object of sacred clearest interj^reter of all instruction, 
music to express. ‘ AVhen I was en- must ever hold an undisputed pre- 
gaged in composing The Creation,* he eminence. Tainting, too, as nearest 
used to say, a felt myself so penetrated poetry in the objects it pre- 

with religious feeling, that before I sat ettbcts it produces, may 

down to write, I cai*nestiy prayed to allowed at least to contest the 
God that he would enable me to praise rank. But that 

him worthily. -(\ ol. i. J04.) person of her most inspir- 

Slmilar feelings of strong piety, as ed sons, should ha\ c l>een sternly ex- 
well as of generous beiK‘voleuce, ani- eluded from a participation in the hon- 
mated and iuspin'd the great and ours awarded to her sister arts, seems 
amiable man whose; character is more an injustice which can be defended on 
immediab'ly the subject of tins article, no pleadable grounds. The explana- 
Jt w'ould be difficult, indeed, to think tion of it seems to be, tiiat most of 
of an oratorio or requiem written by our great poets — and this has ccr- 
a scoffer or a sceptic. taiiily been the case in England — have 

AVith such exalted requisites, so in- had no love or knowledge, .and no 
tense a pow'cr, and so extensive a true appreciation, of high musical corn- 
range of mtiuence, it is strange that i)Osition. Milton alone seems to have 
the composer should not have taken l>^eu an exception ; and, w<‘ cannot 
the rank and relative dignity to which doubt, that if he had lived in tlie same 
lie seems entitled in the province of agi* wdth Handel, lie would have given 
the arts. But honour and fame ai*c utterance to his admiration in strains 
diiefly dispensed by poets and literary 'worthy of tlicm both. I'he ri‘st of 
men ; and it is impossible nor to feci <;ur rates ,sarrt\ on n hom immortality 
that, genenUly speaking, the iiuiMciaii is pro\(‘rbiallv .slid to depend, .seem, 
is treated by men of letters as an aUen genenally speaking, to have been ig- 
froni their owm lineage. Mu.sic may iioranee itself in this department, 
be praised in vague and evasi\ c terms ; Several of them, indeed, have w rittcii 
bur the individual composer is not odes for St Cecilia's day, but thi-, does 
deeineil deserving of menlioii. AH not pro\e that tliey had a taste for 
tlie great masters of the pencil have, more than rhythm. J\»pe had the 
been cordially eoimneiided in iinmor- tact to call Handel a giant, and speaks 
tal verse ; but of the great composers’ cleverly of his “Imndred liand.s’' as 
names .scarce a notice is to be fouinl. sure to be fatal to the reign of HnlueB.s. 

^ .«5trong in new arms, lo ! giant Ibindel .stands, 

Like bold Briareus, with his hundred iiands. 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the siml he comes. 

And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums. 

Arrest him, goddess ! or \ou .sleep no more.” 

But no reference is made,lo tlie «x- botv down to what others w'or.ship, 
quisite beauty of his composItioiiH. even where he does not Idm.self feel 
The loudness is all that seems to be the iullnenee of a warm ilevotion. 
praised, and we suspect, that in pri- Collins and Moore, and perhaps a few 
vate Pope was inelined to laugh with oiliers ■whom we have overlooked, 
Swift in his disparaging comparison ought to he excluded from thi.s cou- 
betiWeen Tweedledum ami Twcedledee. demnatloii ; but the}’’ have not been 
Wordsworth has written on the led lo speak of individual musicians, 

“ Power of Sound ; ” but the small or have not had courage to leave the 
part of it that touches on the musical beaten track. 

art, does not impress us with the idea Tims neglected by tho,«e who would 
of his knowing or caring much about have been its most f^aithfiil depositaries 
it, though in this, as in other things, and most offcctive champions, the fame 
he has the sense and plulosojihy to of the musical composer has been loft 
sacrifice a cock to Escnlapius, and to to the guavdianslnp of the few sound 
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and enlightened judgeswliothorotiglily 
comprehend him, to the humble but 
honest admiration of professional per- 
formers, to the i>racti(}<i and imitation 
of effeminate amateurs, to the cant 
of criticism of the worthies on the free 
list, and to the instinctive applause of 
the popular voice. Kvon witli these 
humbler hands to build up Ids monu- 
ment, the great master of music has a 
perpetual possession within the hearts 
of men, tluit the poet ;ukI the painter 
may well envy. Every chord in the hu- 
man frame tliat answers to IjIs strains, 
ever}' tear that rises at the bidding of 
liis cadences, every sob that struggles 
for an outlet at his touches of despair- 
ing tenderness, or at tlie thunders of 
liis massive harmony, is a tribute to 
Ins power and his memory, enough to 
console liis spirit if it can still be con- 
scious of them, or to have rewarded 
liis living labours in tlieir progress by 
a bright anticipation of their effects. 
If nobh'S, and even nations, do not 
«(a>Titeu<i for the possession of his works, 
or offer a ransom for their purcliase, 
siieli as is daily given for the master- 
jiioees of the painters power; it is 
Ihe pride of liis genius that hi.s com- 
jiositions cannot be a])pro])riated or 
possessed. An oratorio of Handel, or 
an opera of JSIozart, cannot become 
property like a jiictiire of Itnjihacl or 
(inido. They belong to mankind at 
large,, oi)en to all, and enjoyable by 
all wlio have the faculty to perceive, 
and delight, in, their beauties; and in 
every theatre anti jinblic plaee, in 
(•\ery church and in etery chamber 
throughout Christendom, a porthm of 
their divine and various iiitluenee, 
suited to the scene ami occasion, is 
always Avitliin reach, to make men 
gentler juid better, ha]ipierantl holier, 
than they Avould ot horn ise. bo without 
such mauiforttatioiis of their Maker’s 
w ondrous gifts. 

Nowhere can the views wt, have 
above suggested be better illustrated, 
than in the fate and character of the 
singular man wlio, if not the lirst, w’as 
yet only second to one other, among 
those on whom music has shed her 
fullest iuspiration. 

It is not our intention to follow 
minutely the events of Mozart’s life. 
They are generally tvell known ; and 
to those who wish to have a clear, 
comi)lete, and judleloas view of them, 
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we can safely recommend the book 
noticed at the outset of this ailicle. 

Mozart was bom at Salzburg ia 
1756, and died at Vienna in 3791, in 
his thirty-sixth year. But into that 
short space were compressed as many 
proofs and compositions of genius, a.s 
much joy and sorrow, as much tri- 
umph and humiliation, a.s would have 
crowded a much longer lifetime. His 
early indications of genius are well 
known, and were indeed wonderful, 
even as compared with those of other 
great composers— for Handel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, all gave proofs of their 
musical i>owers in boyhood — though 
noiK^ of them as children showed that 
full maturity of mind wdiich distin- 
guished Mozai-t, and which only a few 
of those w’ho witnessed it could fully 
appreciate. Mozart’s organization 
was obviously of the finest and ten- 
dercst texture ; but he liad also many 
advantages in his nurture, and, among 
others, the Inestimable blessing of a 
happy home, w'hcro harmony reigned 
in the Jiearts, as well as upon the lips 
and fingers of the inmates. His fatlier 
”wa.s a msui of sense and education, as 
wtdl as of musical talent, and in all 
respects did his duty to his .son 
throughout life, amidst many diflicul- 
tk's and disappoiTitment.s, *re.sultijig 
partly from his own dependent situa- 
tion al Salzbuj-g, and j)artly from an 
o\ cr-cstimato of the worldly pros- 
l)erity which Jiis son's genius should 
have comiuaiuled. His mother seem» 
also 1o have been an cxcellenr. i)orson ; 
and frojii tIl(^ remarkable letters wdiich 
^Mozart wrote from l*arls to prepare 
his father for lier death, alter the 
evciil had happened, she appears to 
have been the object of the teiider- 
cst affection to her family. Mozart 
nnifornily discharged towards his pa- 
rents all the ollices of ]>ion.s de's otion ; 
and he was always affect ioimtely at- 
tached to Ids sister, -who M'as a few 
years older than himself, and nhose 
early and distinguished skill as a per- 
former must have been useful in 
assisting her brother’s tastes. In 3 
the Novello family saw this lady at 
Salzburg, a widow and in narrow cir- 
cumstances. 

"We found Madame Sonnenberg, 
lodged in a small but clean room, bed- 
ridden and quite blind. Hers is a com- 
jdete decay of nature i suffering no pain. 


Mozart 
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she lies like one ailing the stroke of 
Jeath, and will probably expire in her 
sleep. , . . Her voice was scarcely 
above a whisper, so that 1 w as lbrc€‘tl 
to lean my fiice close to hers to catch 
the sound. In the sitting-room still rc- 
iiiaiiied the old clavichord, on vhich the 
brother and sister had frequently play- 
ed duets togetlier ; and on its desk were 
some pieces of his composition, whicli 
W'ero the last things his sister had play- 
ed over previous to her illness.’* 

With becoming (lellcney, the fniils 
of an English subscription n ere pre- 
sented to her on her name-day, as a re- 
membrance from some friends of her 
brother. 

The bane of Mozart’s fortunes was 
the i)atroiiage on w’hieh he was de- 
l)endciit. His father had got into the 
trammels of the Archbi.*«lK)i> of Salz- 
burg — a sordid, arrogaiu, and igno- 
rant man, who fcaw Mozart’s value in 
the eves of others, though he cuidd 
not himself eslimato it, and would 
neither pay him Jior part with liini. 
When ill ids twentieth year, and al- 
ready a great conijioscr and an etli- 
eieut performer, Mozart was in tlic 
recei|)t, from this princely ]»ivlate. for 
the lib(‘ral n>e of his musica! talents, 
of a salary equal in amount to about 
A!], Is. Eiiglisli, jjer amiuiii. 

** Among a multitude of compodti^ms 
tliat he wrote for the ilrchbi^hop‘s con- 
certs, in 1775, are five concertos for the 
violin, which he proliably performed 
himself. Hib gentle disposition made him 
easily comply with any propo.bul to aug- 
ment pleasure, however out of his u.bual 
course. During tJie following year, 
1776, he seems to have made his last 
grt at effort to awaken the archhibhop 
to some sense of his de.sert, and a due 
generosity of acknowledgment, by pro- 
ducing masses, litanies, serenades, diver- 
timentos for instruments, clavier con- 
certos, kc.f too nun)erous for detail. 
But in vain; and what aggravated the 
injury of this monstrous appropriation 
of labour was, that the father, whose 
household economy w'as now somew'hat 
pinched, on applying for permission to 
remedy these circumstances by a tour, 
was refused. From that hour Wolf- 
gang threw by his pen in disgust — at 
least as far as it concerned voluntary 
labour,” 

It was now resolved that Mozart 
fihould leave Salzburg with his mother, 


and try his fortune in the world. He 
was every where admired; but the 
wonder of bis cliildhood had ])asscd 
away, and empty praise was all that, 
he could, for the most part, earn. 
After lingering, in tL ^ sickness of hope 
deferred, at several of the German. 
fourt.s, his dc.stination w ins at last fixed 
for J*iiri.s. IJis chance of success as a 
courtier w as probably dimiiii>lied by the 
blunt though kindly frankne.'Js of his 
opinions, and by his inability to slooj) to 
im worthy means of i ising. lie had also 
many rivals to encounter, juiUicularly 
those of the more, slender school of 
Italian melody ; and few of the fjub- 
lic. had knowledge or indcpcndcnec 
eiiougli to forsake the infciior favour- 
ites that u ere in vogue. 

In appioacliing raris, Mozart be- 
came alarmed at the probjtcct of his 
being then* camiiH'lled to lesort tt» the 
drudgery of tuition for his siijqiort. 
“ 1 am a composer,” he said, “ and 
llie^ .>5011 of a kapell-mcibler, and 1 
<*annot cons« nt to Iniry in leaildiig 
the talent for coinj)osition which God 
luG so richly best ow ed upon me.'’ 
His father, moic exjxoieiiced in the 
world, and more prudential in hi.s 
i<leas, endcavmiied to modify hU 
alarm, and urge him to jiersoverauce 
ill any honourable course (‘f emj>ifi\- 
ment. The father’s letter at tliis lime 
to Ills .K»n. to apprize him of tlie true 
po.«:i^on of the family, and preserve 
liim again.>^t the dangers in his path> 
is honourable to both, and wortliy 
of })crusai. 

This being in all jirobubility tlic 

la.'^t h-ticr that you will receive from 
me at iVIannlnuin, I address, it to vou 
ahme. llow' deeply the wider .si‘j»ara- 
tion which is about to take }»lace be- 
tween us affects me, jou may partly 
conceive, though not feel it in the same 
degrex* with which it cpprc!5.“es itiy 
heart. If you rellect. bcriously on what 
I have undergone with you two child- 
ren in your tender years, you will not 
accuse me of timiditv, but, on the con- 
trary, do me the justice to own that I 
am, and c\ cr have been, a man with Iho 
heart to venture every thing, though 
indeed I always employed the greatest 
circumspeetion and precaution. Against 
accidents it is impossible to provide, for 
God only sees into futurity. Up to this 
time we cannot be said to have been 
either successful or unsuccessful $ but^ 
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God be thanked, wo have steered be- 
tweea the two. Every tiling has been 
attempted for your success, and through 
you for our own. We have at least 
eTidoavoiircd to settle you in some ap- 
pointment on a secure footing; though 
iale has hitherto decreed that we should 
fail in our object. This last step of 
ours, how<;ver, makes my spirit sink 
within me. You may see as clearly as 
the sun at noonday, that, through it, the 
future condition of your aged parents, 
and of your aflt*ctionateIy attached sister, 
entirely dejicnils upon you. Eroni the 
time of your birth, and indeed earlier, 
ever since my marriage, I have found 
it a hard task to support a wife, and, 
b’y degrees, a family of se\cn children, 
two relatives by marriage, and the mo- 
ther, <m a certain ineumo of twenty-five 
iiorins a month ; out of this to pay for 
maintenance and the exjienftos of child- 
Ix'd, deatlit, and sicknesses; which ex- 
penses, when you rellect upon tlieiii,will 
eon\iiice you that 1 not only never de- 
voted a kreutzer to my own private 
pleasure, but that 1 could never, in spite 
' of all my contrivances and caie, have 
managed to live free Irom debt without 
th(- especial lav our of God; and yeti 
never was in debt till now\ 1 devoted 
all my time to you two, in the hope and 
indeed reliuiice upon your care in rc- 
tiini ; that you w<»uld procure for mo 
a peac eful old age, in which I might 
J’ender account to God for the educa- 
tion of my children, and, without any 
other concern than tlic salvation of my 
soul, quietly avivait dc-ath. lJut Pro- 
videiico has so ordered, that 1 must now 
afresh ciJinmencre the ungrateful task of 
lesson-giving,and in a plai'e, too, where 
this dreary labour is so ill paid, that it 
will not support one from one end of 
the year to the other ; and yet it is to 
be thought a matter of rejoicing if, 
after talking oneself into a consumption, 
something or other is got by it. 

*'■ 1 am far, my dear Wolfgang, from 
having the least mi.slrust in you — on the 
c ontrary, on your filial love 1 place all 
coiifideiico and every hope. Every 
thing now depends upon fortunate cir- 
cumstances, and the exercise of that 
sound understanding which you cer- 
tainly posses.s, if you will listen to it ; 
the former are uncontrollable — but that 
you will always tako counsel of your 
understanding 1 hope and pray. . . . 

“ Y’ou are now a young man of 
twenty-two years of age ; here is none 
of that seriousness of years which may 


dissuade a youth, let his condition b» 
what it may — an adventurer, a liber- 
tine, a deceiver — ^be he old or young, 
from courting your acquaintance, and 
drawing you into his soci<}ty and his 
plans. C>no may fall into this danger 
unawares, and then not know how to 
recede. Of the other sox I can hardly 
sjieak to you, for there the grf*atcst re- 
serve and prudence are necessary. Ma- 
ture herself being our enemy ; but who- 
ever does not employ all his prudence 
and reserve in his intercourse, will with 
difiiculfy extricate liimself from the 
labyrinth — a mhforlum that usually 
ends in death. How blindly, through 
inconsiderate j<‘sts, Hattery, and play, 
one may fall into errors at whicli the 
returning reason is asliamcd, you may 
perhaps liavo already a little experi- 
enced, and it is not my intention to re- 
proach you. I am persuaded that yoir 
do not only consider me as your father, 
but as your truest and most faithful 
friend, and that you know and see that 
our happiness or unhappiness — nay, 
more, my long life or speedy death is, 
under God, so t<> speak, in your hands. 
If I know you aright, 1 liave nothing but 
pleasure to expect in you, which 
thought must console me in your ab- 
sence for the jiaternal pleasure of see- 
ing, hearing, and embracing you. Lead 
tli<* Ihe of a good Gatholic Christian ; 
love and fear God; pray to him vvdth 
devotion and sincerity, and let your 
conduct be such, that should I nov’er- 
see 3 ’ou more, the hour of my deatlr 
may be free from apprehension. From 
my heart 1 bless you.” 

ills reccj)tioii at Paris was compa- 
ratively cold. The Pari.sian3 were 
.scarcely done witli the faction light’’ 
ill which the rivalry of Gluck and 
l*iccini had involved them ; but none 
of the partisans 'were inclined to ba 
entluisiastic about the new -comer. 
His only groat admirer, and liks best 
friend, seems to have been bis acute 
and accomplialicd couutrymaii Grimm, 
who prophesied that monarclis would 
dispute for the possession of Mlozart. 
The prediction was fulfilled, but not 
in sufficienttime to benefit the uuhapi>y 
subject of th«: competition. 

Baron Grimm and myself often 
vent our indignation at the state of 
music here, that is to say, between our- 
selves ; but in public it is alw'ays ‘ bravo I 
bravisfimor and clapping till the fin- 
gers burn. What most displeases met- 
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is, that tfae French gentlemen have only 
so far improved their taste as to be able 
to endttre good things ; but as for any 
perception tliat their music is bad — 
Heaven help them ! — and the singing — 
iiimt ! ” 

Again he writes — 

** You advise me to visit a groat deal, 
in order to make now acquaintances, or 
to revive the old ones. That is, how. 
•ever, impossible. The distaD<9e is too 
great, and the ways too miry to go on 
foot ; the muddy state ol‘ Paris being 
indescribable ; and to take a coach, one 
may soon drive away four or five livres, 
and all in vain, for the people merely 
pay 3'ou compliments, and then it is 
over. They ask me t<j come on this or 
that day — 1 play, and thc'ii they say, 
‘ O c^est tfti profii^^y intionct>oahU, 
a'est ; ' iind then ‘ t) Dian.' ** 

** All this, howe\ei",y Mr lluliues 
observes, might lui\ e been endured, 
so far as mere superciliousness and 7m m- 
teur to the ])ror<\ssiomil musician were 
involved, if these porqilc h,wl po->si*r»scd 
aii\’ real feeling orlo\e for iiiu^ic : but 
it was their total want t»f all fiiate, tlieir 
utter > icious>ne!»8, that rendered them 
hateful U> ^loxart. He was read\ tv> 
make any sacrifice for his fttniilv, but 
longed to escape from the artitieial and 
heartless Parisians. 

I were in a place,” lie wrife«i, *' where 
people had oars to hear, hearts to feel, 
and some small de gree of* perception and 
taste, I should laughhearlil v overall these 
thing'* — but realh . as It regards iniisie. 
IamVi\ing among mere brute beasb'. 
Ilow can it be otherwise? It i'. tin* 
same in all their jwissious, and, indeed, 
in every tran 'action of life ; no place in 
the world is like Paris. Do not think that 
I exaggerate when I sne,ak tims of the 
state of music here — ask any one except 
a native Frenchman, and if he bo fit to 
answer the qucvdion, he Avill tell \ ou the 
same. 1 must endure out of lo\t* to you 
— but I shall thank <b)d Almighty if I 
leave this place Avitli my healthful na- 
tural titste. It is my constant prayer 
that I may be enabled to establish my- 
self, that 1 may do honour to the Ger- 
man nation, and make fame and money, 
and so be the means of liqiping you out 
of your present narrow circumstances, 
and of our all living together once more, 
cheerfully and liaiipily.'* 

Take the following vivid sketch of 
his task in teaching composition to a 
young lady : — 


** Among these pupils one is daughter 
of the Due dc Gaines, with whom 1 am 
in high favour, and 1 give liertwo hours* 
instruction in composition daily, for 
which 1 am very liberally paid. Ho 
plays the fiute iticom^wahiy, and she 
magnificently on die harp. She pos- 
sesses much talent and cleverness, and, 
in particular, a very remarkable memory, 
which enables her to play all her pieces, 
of which there are* at least two hun- 
dred, without book. She is doubtful 
w'hether she has genius for composition 
— particularly with respect to thoughts 
or ideas ; her father (who, between our- 
selves, is a little too much in love with 
her) affirms that she certainly has ideas, 
and that nothing but modesty and a 
w'ant of confidence in herself prc'vent 
their appearing. We shall iniw see. If 
she rt'aily have no ideas, and I must say 
I have as yet seen no indication of thoni, 
it will be all in vain, for God knows 1 
can give her none. It is not her father's 
intention to make any very great eom- 
]»f»her of her. * I do not wi<»li !wr,’ he 
sevh, ‘ to write any r»]M‘r.as. airs, concer- 
tos, <»r symphonies, but mer* ly grand 
sonatas for her instrument, as 1 do for 
niiae.' 

“ T gave her the fourth lesson to-day, 
and, as far ti*» the riib-s of (>omposition 
go, am tolerably satisfied uith lier ; she 
}mt the bass to the first minuet which I 
placeil belWe ie‘r. very correctly. Wo 
now’ commenced writiof* in three )>arts». 
bhe tried it, and fatigued herseif in 
attemjils, but it wa« imjMtssible to help 
her ; m>r <*an we move on a .step further, 
for it is too early, and in schmee ono 
must advance by tlie proper graclations. 
If .she had genius — but alas! there is 
none — she lia.s no Ihoiights — nothing 
comes. 1 have tried her in ever^* inm- 
ginablc way ; aiu(mg others it oeenr red 
to me to plaee a very .simple miiuict 
befon her, to see whetJier she could 
make a variation upon it. That was all 
to no purpose. Now, thought I, she 
doeanot Unou how to begin ; so I \aried 
the first bar for her, and told Jier to 
continue the variation pursuing that 
idea; and at length she got through 
tolerably 'wi-ll. I next requested her to 
begin something herself — the first part 
only — a melody ; but .after a quarter of 
an hour’s cogitation nothing came. 1 
then wrote four bars of a minuet, and 
said, ‘ What a stupid fellow 1 am ! 1 

liavc begun a minuet, and cannot finish 
the first part of it. Have the goodness 
to do it for me.* She distrusted her 
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ability, but at last, vith nmcli labour, 
somethin;^ camo to light. I rejoiced 
that we got something at last. She had 
now to complete the entire minuet, that 
is to say, the melody only. On going 
away, 1 recommended her to alter my 
four bars for something ot her own ; to 
make another beginning even if she 
Fetained the same harmony, and only 
altered the melody. 1 shall see to-mor- 
row how she has succeeded.’* 

In the iiiidst of tin's irksome labour, 
Mozart’s Ixdoved mother expii-cd at 
Tiiris in the summer of 1778, after a 
fortnight’s iUuoss. lie then wrote to 
his father that she was “ very ill,” and 
to a family fn(?ijd at Salzburg, desiring 
liiin to ])repiu*c his lather and sister 
for the truth. The whole correspoud- 
one.e ut tin's time is interesting. The 
loiter to the Abbe liuUiiiger i.s in these 
words ; — 

** Syniputliizo nitb me on ibis the most 
wrctchcLl Jiml luflaiicboly day of my 
lilV*. 1 at two o’clock in Iho morn- 

ing I 0 iufonn you that iny mother — ray 
drurc.st mol her — is no more I God has 
ciilled lior to himself. I saw clearly 
that nofhing eonld ‘'iivo her, and resign- 
ed mvii If (Milirel% to the will of God ; 
In* g:ne, and In* can take an .ay. Pic- 
ture to > ourself the state of alarm, c.i re, 
mnlau\icty in wlueU I have been kept 
for the hist fortnight. Sin* died with- 
out being er)n''<*ion'. of any thing— her 
life* Avent out like a taper. Three days 
ago she confessed, received the sacra- 
ment and extreme unction ; hut since 
that time she has been constantly deli- 
rious and rambling, until this afternoon 
at fwerify-one miiiute.s after five, when 
she na*. seized with convulsion.^, and 
immediately lo-'.t all perception and feel- 
ing. I prevsed Ijer liaiicl and spoke to 
her ; hut she neither saw me, heard me, 
nor ser*med in the least .sensible; and in 
this stale she lay for live hours, namely, 
till twenty -one minutes past ten, when 
she departed, no one being prestmt but 
myself, M. Ilaine. a good friend of onra 
whom iny father knows, and the nursK*. 

“ 1 cannot at present Avrite you the 
whole paiticulars of the illness; but my 
belief is, that slie was to die — that it 
vvas the will of (Jod. Let me now’ beg 
tli« friendly service of you, to prepare 
ray poor father by gentle degrees for 
the rnel.ancholy tidings. 1 wrote to him 
by the same po.st, l^it t<dd him no more 
than that she waa vory ill ; and 1 now 
await his answer, by Avhicli I shall be 


guided. May God support and streiig- 
tiiea him ! Oh, my friend ! through 
the especial grace of God I have been 
enabled to endure the whole witli for- 
titude and resignation, and have* long 
since been consoled under this great 
loss. In her extremity I prayed for 
two t^ngs : a blessefl dying hour for my 
mother, and courage and strength for 
myself; and the gracious God heard my 
prayer, and richly bestowed those bless- 
ings upon me. Pray, therefore, dear 
friend, support my father. Say w^hat 
you can to him, in order that when he 
knows the worst, he may not feel it too 
bitterly. I commend my sister also to 
you from the bottom of my heai*t. Call 
on both of them soon, but say no word 
of the death — only prejiare them. You 
can do and say what you will ; but let 
me be so far at case as to liave no new 
imsfortnne to expect. Comfort my 
dear father and ray dear sister, and pray 
send me a speedy .answer.” 

Tlie letter to his father is curiously 
rircumstiuitial ; but if ou such occa- 
sions it is .allowable to <iec(3ive at all, 
it is allowable to make the deceptiou 
complete. 

“ The cause of mv liaving left your 
letter of the 11 th of dune so long un- 
answered is, that 1 have very unplejisant 
and melancholy intelligence to coinmii- 
nicato. My deai* niotiier is very ill. 
At the beginning ol’ her illness >ho wa«, 
as usual, bled, and this soeuied to re- 
lieve and do her good; hut in a few 
days she began to complain of sudden 
diills and heat.s, uhich were jiccom- 
pauied by lieadach and diarrhica. Wo 
began no« to use the remedy that we 
employ .at home — the antispasrnoiUc 
powder. We widiod that vu* had 
brouglit the black, but had it not, and 
.could not get it bore, where even its 
name, puhws is unknown, 

liut ail she got w orso eonlinually, spoko 
w'ith difficulty, and so far lost her hear- 
ing, tliat it was necessary to call out in 
speaking to her, Barcm Grimm sent ns 
Ills piiysieiau. She is still very weak, 
and is also fev'erish :ui(l delirious. 
They want to give roe hope ; but 1 Iiavo 
not much. I iiave been long already — 
fur days and uigliits together — between 
hope and fejvr ; but 1 liave now entirely 
resigned myself to the will of God, and 
1 hof>c tliat you and my dear sititcr will 
Jo the like. AVhat arc the means then 
to give us calm and (>f>ace, in a degree^ 
if not absolutely ? 1 am resigned, let 
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the end be what it may, because I know 
that God, who, however mysteriously 
ho may proce«»d to human eyes, ordains 
ery thing for the best, so wills it ; and 
I am not easily persuaded out of the 
belief, that neither physician nor any 
other man, neither misfortune nor acci- 
dent, can either take or give life, but 
God alone, though these are the means 
which he mostly employs; but even 
these not always. We see people con- 
stantly sinking and d\jng around us; 
but I do not say, on that account, that 
my mother must and uill die, or that we 
liave lost all hope. She may reco> ei% if 
it be the A\ill of God. I, ho\yc^er, find 
consolation in these rcHcctioiis, after 
praAing to God as earnestly as I am 
able for my d<‘ar mother ‘s health and 
life ; they strengthen, encourage, and 
console me, and you must needs think I 
require them. J^et us now change the 
subject, and quit these milaueholy 
thoughts. Let us hope, if not much, and 
put our trust in God, consoling our.seh es 
with the rellcetion, that every thing is 
wollordered nhiehlhe Almighty »»rder.s, 
and that he be>t knows whai is essen- 
tial to our teinporul hajipiness and our 
eternal sal\atiou.” 

The elder ^Mozart had, in the mean 
time, without knowing of her illness, 
begun a letter to his w ill*, designed to 
reach her on her name-day ; but, 
before its eouclii.sion, he had received 
Lis sonV letter, and seen the Abb<-, 
and liad thus learned not only her 
danger but its result. 

**' M. Bullinger found us, as every one 
else did, in deep ailliction ; I handed 
him your letter without saying a word; 
he dissembled very well; and having 
read it, empiired what J thought about 
it. I said, that I firmly beiieved my 
dear wife was no more, lie almost \ 
feared the same thing, he told me — and 
then, like a true friend, entered upon 
consolatory topics, and said to me every 
thing that I had before said to myself. 
We finished our conversation, and our 
friend.s gradually left us with much con- 
cern, M. Bullinger, however, remained 
behind, and when we were alone, asked 
me whether I believed that there was 
any gronnd for hope after such a de- 
scription of the illness as had been 
given.. I replied, that I not merely 
believed ber dead by this time— but 
that she was already so on the very day 
that the letter w'as written ; that 1 had 
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resigned myself to the will of God, and 
must remember that I have two chil- 
dren, who 1 hoped w ould love me, as 1 
lived solely and entirely for them ; in- 
deed, that 1 felt so certain, as to have 
taken some pains to v rite to, and re- 
mind you of the eonsequences, &e. 
Upon this he said, * Ves, she is dead,* 
and in that instant the scales fell from 
my eyes ; for the suddenness of tbe 
iiceidont had prev ented my perceiving, 
what I else should have suspeeleil, as 
soon as I had read your letter — nuinely, 
how probable it was tliat you liad pri- 
vatt'ly cominuniciited the real truth to 
M. Bullinger. In fact, your letter stu- 
pified me — it at first was such a blow as 
to render me inc'apable of retlei-tiou. I 
have now no more to say. JJo nut bo 
anxious on my account; 1. shall bear rny 
sorrow- like a man. Remember what 
tenderly loving luother v ou have had — 
now veil will be able to appreciate all 
her care — as in your mature years, 
after iny death, you will mine, with a 
constantly increasing affection. If vou 
love me, as I doubt not but } lui tlo, 
take care of your health — on your life 
liangs mine, and the future sujipnrt oi 
your aiVectionale sister. How ineom- 
jirelicnsibly bitter a thing it is, when 
death rends asund(‘r a hapjiy m.irriagi* 
— can only be known by experience.” 

In a few day;?, AJozart wrote to 
father again : — 

“ 1 hope that v ou are now prepared 
to receive with lirmness Rome intelli- 
gence of a very melancholy and dis- 
tressing character ; indeed, m\ last let- 
ter, of the 3d, w ill not have encouraged 
you to expect any thing very favour- 
able. On the ev eiiing of the s,'inie day 
(the 3d,) at twenty-ono niinule.s after 
ten at night, my mother fell hajqiily 
asleep in God, aud was already expe- 
rieueing the joys of heaven at the very 
moment that I wrote to you. All was 
over — I wrote to you in the night, and 
I trust that you and my sister will jiar- 
don this slight hut very necessary arti- 
fice ; — for when, after all tho distress 
that I had suffered, 1 turned iny thoughts 
towards you, 1 could not possibly per- 
suade myself to surprise you all at once 
with the dreadful and fatal news. Now, 
however, I hope that you have boyi 
prepared yourselves to hear the worst; 
and after giving way to tJie reasonable 
and natural impulse^ of your grief, to 
submit yourselves at last to tho wiU of 
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Ood, and to adore his inscrutable, un- 
fathomable, and all-wise providence. 

* ♦ * * 

I write this in the house of Madame 
tVKjunay and M. Btiron do (Irimm, with 
whom 1 am now staying, and where I 
have a pretty little room with a pleasant 
prospect, and am, as far as circumstances 
will permit, happy. It would be a great 
additional comfort were 1 to hear that 
luy dear father and sister had resigned 
themselves with fortitude and submis- 
sion to the will of God ; trusting him 
entirely, in the full conviction that every 
thing is ordered for our good. Dear 
father — he comforted ! Dearest sister — 
ho comforted ! — you know not the kind 
intentions of yojir brother towards you ; 
hc'CiiiKSo hitherto they have not been in 
his power to fulfd. 

‘‘ I hope that you will both be careful 
of your health. Remember tliat you 
have still a sun — a brother— who will 
c\ort hiin.self to the utmost for your 
happiness, well knowing wdiat sacrifices 
\on ar(‘ both ready to make for him, 
;»nd that when the time shall eome, nei- 
ther of you w ill oppose the fulfilment of 
his lioiiourablc wishes. Oh! then “wo 
will lead a life as peaceful and happy as 
i.*! attainable in this world ; aTid at length. 
In (Jod‘s lime, meet all together ag.ain 
In the enjoyment of that object for 
which we were created.” 

We have given these letters at some 
length, as tvo think they show the 
worth, affection, and right feeling of 
the w hole family. 

Tlie disconsolate state in w hich his 
father was thus left, decided Mozart, 
however reluctant, to return to the 
hated service of the -telihi.'ihop at 
Salzburg. 'Hie terms on which he 
was received back wore somewhat 
improved, for his absence had render- 
ed his value more perceptible ; pd a 
greater latitude wras allowed him in 
visiting and composing for other 
courts. In the winter of 1780-1, he 
made use of his leave of absence by 
writing and bringing out at Munich, 
witli triumphant succcs.s, the splendid 
serious opera of Jdomeneo^ always so 
great a favourite witli himself, and 
which is still regarded as a master- 
piece. 

" With this work, the most important 
in its influence on music, Mozart crowned 
his twenty-fifth year. The score is still 
a picture to the musician. It exhibits 


cpsnmmate knowledge of the theatre, 
displayed in an opera of the first mag- 
nitude and complexity ; which unites to 
a great orchestra the effects of a double 
chorus on the stage and behind the 
scenes; and introduces marches, pro- 
cessions, and dances, to various accom- 
paniments in the orchestra, behind the 
scenes, or under the stage. This model 
opera, in which Mozart rises on the 
wing from one beauty to another 
through long acts, was completed, as 
we have seen, within a few wrecks, and 
ever since has defied the scrutiny of 
musicians to detect in it the slightest 
negligence of style.” 

In March 1781, TVIozart followed the 
Salzburgcoiirtto Vienna, where he was 
subjected to such indignity by his 
patron, as finally to terminate their 
connexion. The author of Tdomcneo 
was required to take his meals at the 
same table with his grace’s valets, 
confectioner, and cooks. This w'as 
too much, even for Mozart’s good- 
nature ; and, aggravated by the Arch- 
bishop’s refusal to allow the display 
of his talents to the public, gave him 
courage to insist for his dismissal. 

The stop, however, of resigning a 
pension, and of throwing himself entirely 
upon the public for fame and .support, 
was a more important one than his 
sanguine imagination and excitement of 
feeling permitted him at the time to 
contemplate. How far his being an 
unaiypohxUd compo.ser may have lis- 
tened the production of his immortal 
w-orks, is open to question j but that hii. 
life was .sacrificed in struggling against 
the difficulties in which he was thereby 
involved, is beyond a doubt. 

In the absence of any immediate 
design of a new dramatic composition, 
and delighted at the effect which his 
public performance on the pianoforte 
had created at Vienna, Mozart forgot 
all the fears he had expressed previoualy 
to his journey to Paris ; thought no 
more that teaching would interfere with 
the higher vocation of his muse ; and 
was content to become the fashionable 
performer, teacher, and pianoforte com- 
poser of the day. This mode of life for 
a time had its temptations and its suc- 
cess ; and he hoped that he might still 
better assist his father at Vienna than 
at Salzburg, as he was at intervals able 
to remit to bim sums of from ten to 
thirty ducats. But here commenced the 
precarious existence which the composer 



was for the future destined to lead. 
For, not only was the taste of Vienna 
thoDj as now, proverbially variable and 
flippant — not only w'as concert-giving 
an uncertain speculation, and teaching 
an inconstant source of inoomo — but in 
a man, who, like Mozart, had, from time 
to time, strong iinpulsus to write for the 
theatre, it freijuently happened that the 
order and regularity of his engagements 
were made to yield to tlie object which 
engi ossed him ; and that the prt>lits of 
his time wore sacrificed on the one hand, 
without any proportionate advantage on 
the other.*’ 

Let it be observed that Sfozart’s 
paynient for teaching among the 
Aiisli’ian nobility', was at the rate of 
live shillings a lesson ! 

JMozart was dUiingnished for vir- 
tues which belong onlv to great or 
good men when labouring in the field 
of cnui!jUion--«an absoiiee of all envy 
andjcaloiusy, of \^llich he was himacif 
too miicli the object, and a just and 
generous e.*'timat(* of ('xeellence in 
Olliers. As observeil by Mr Holmes, 
good music, not Ids own, was bis best 
relaxation fr<uu his toil-^; and his pre- 
doce*>or.s and eontiunporurios were 
alike sure of that sincere adudratioii 
tvhich s]irang from an uiisclfi'sli love 
of tlio art. Ills regard and respect fm* 
Haydn, who w'as greatly his inferior 
in geniiH and i»o\vor, is a pleasing 
illustration of what we have said. 

** At this time, Joseph Haydn was 
cstahlisliecl as kapell-meistor in the ser- 
vice of Prince NielH»las fislerhazy, and 
enjoyed a very extensive reputation, 
which, indeed, the native energy of hN 
genius, and the fortunate circumstances 
of hi*, mature life, enabled him to earn 
with ease in a variety of compositions. 
Ho was frequently at Vienna, in the 
suite of his prince ; and it was natural 
that Mozai’t, who had long lived on 
terms of mutual esteem with Michael 
Haydn, at Salzburg, should be predis- 
posed to a regard for his brother ; — but 
the simplicity, benevolence, and sincoricy 
of Joseph Haydn’s character, when 
united with the charming qualities of 
his genius, offered more than the mate- 
rials for an ordinary friendship. The 
attachment of these two men remains 
accordingly one of the most honourable 
monum<mts of the virtuous love of art 
that fimsieal history can produce. Haydn 
was at this period about fifty years of 
age. His constant habit of writing five 
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hours a-day, had accumnlated in a series 
of years a large collection of quartets, 
pianoforte music, church music, and 
syinplionics, most of which were greatly’ 
admired fur the spirit aud elegance of 
their style, and the cle^.mcss aud origi- 
nality of their design. Mozart at once 
saw and acknowledged the exc(4tenco of 
Haydn ; and in bis future intcTcoiirse 
with that master, took the part which 
the difference of their ago, if not of 
their genius, rendered graceful — by de- 
ferring to his judgment with all the 
meekness of a leann-r. To Ha\ dii ho 
submitted many of his compo.silions 
before publication ; delighting often to 
call him liis muster and niniUq in (ptar- 
tet writing, w'Jiicli he now began to cul- 
tivate in earnest ; and omitting no eir- 
cumstance which could gratify the vete- 
ran musician in possessing such an 
admirer. Haydn on lii« part repaid all 
this devotion with becoming gene 
However eonseious th:il, in the univer- 
sality of musical power, hi', own geniii 
must ln‘ placed at a cli';adv,«nla'.;e in 
compurison with that of his tiiend. he 
harboured no envious or unworthy scu- 
tinieiit ; and th atli alone inlerrnptcd the 
kind relation in w inch each stood to the 
othei 

** At the musical inirtic'' which Mo/arl- 
gave from time to Iihu», w lion he had im'W' 
compositions to try, ami h i.sure to in- 
dulge hi.s disposition fer sociality. Ha \ iln 
W'as a freqiK'iit guest, and no o!»e n,.»rr‘ 
pn»foundly enj«iy<’d th-* extraordinarv 
beauty and perlc'ction ol Mozait''> jiiano- 
forte playing Years after, when lijos 
fingers, aud the soul whieh animated 
them, were sought for hi vain, a lew’ 
touching words from Haydn spoke 
more feelingly to the imagination, in the 
description of that beauty, than the 
most laboured and ininiiie <'niieisrTV 
could have done. * Mozart's playing,’ 
said be, * I ran never forget.* ’’ 

Haydn’s high estimate of his friend's 
superiority to tuniacif, was nlw’ays ex- 
pressed with equal gcMierosity. Jn a 
company of critics, who discovered 
that there were faults in Mozart’s 
operas, Haydn, when appealed to, 
replied — “All I know is, that Mozart 
is the greatest composer now exist- 
ing.” When applied to, in 1787, to 
write a comic opera, Haydn thought 
a new subject, or libretto^ would be 
necessary, and adds— 

^ Even then it would be a ^lold at- 
tempt, as scarcely any one can stand by 


Mozeert, ' 
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the side of the great Mozart For were 
it possible that I could impress every 
friend of music, particularly among tlie 
great, with that deep musical intelH- 
gence of the inimitable works of Mozart 
— that emotion of the soul with which 
they affect me, and in which 1 both 
comprei^d and feel them, the nations 
would contend together for the posses- 
sion of such a gem. Prague ought to 
retain him, and reward him well too ; 
else the history of great genius is me- 
lancholy, and offers posterity but slight 
eucoumgement to exertion, w'hich is the 
reason, aUs ! that many hopeful and 
aspiring spirits are repressed. I feel 
indignant that this unitpte Mozart, is not 
yet engaged at some royal or iuiperial 
court. Forgive mo if I stray from the 
subject — but 1 lovo the man too much,’' 

Again, Avlien engaged, along with 
Alozart, lor Saloinoii’ri concerts in 
Kngland — a plan wbicli, so far as 
iMozart was concerned, was indiappily 
iiol cjirricd out — Haydn's onh' stipu- 
lation was, thill, hi.'- coinpo.sitions 
should ]>r<*ccdc those of liis iVieud; 
and avowed, wdtli unparalleled frank- 
ne^<, hN feeling that he yvoiild otlier- 
wi.se have less chance of being heard 
with success. 

TIio celebrity of ]\Io7.art, and tin; 
ap]tlanse wliicli attended some of his 
new compositions, prianred him the 
me.iee. and ultimately the patronage, 
of the, Fiii])(‘ror Jo.scjdi — though sonie- 
w hat unsteadily conferred, and divided 
with nil won by Italian rivals. The 
change, bowever, was tard\', and, when 
it came, did not much improve his cx- 
li'inal circumstanees. The appoint- 
ments lie held made but a miserable, 
sinecure, w ith a still more miserable 
salary; but. the deficiency was sup- 
plied by soft words and familiar looks, 
which, witli Mozart's kindly disposi- 
tion, served to attach him to his im- 
])oriaI master, better than w^ould have 
been done by a laj’ger allowance nn- 
gracionsly given. 

in the mean time, relying upon his 
position as a composer, arid hoping 
for the best, Mozart had formed the 
connc.xioii, as to which Mr Hogarth 
justly says, “ that his fixing his affec- 
tions on the admirable woman whom 
he married, was the wisest act, as it 
was tlie happiest event, of his life. 
Constance Weber was his guide — his 
nioiiitress — liis guardian angel. She 
regulated his domestic establishment 


— managed his affairs — ^was the cheer- 
ful companion of bis happier honrs-^ 
and his never-failing consolation in 
sickness and despondency. He pas- 
sionately loved her, and evinced his 
feelings by the most tender and deli- 
cate attentions.” 

It is remarkable that Mozart’s at- 
tachment had at first been directed to 
liis wife’s cider sister, and seemed to 
be retmned on her part. But after 
his absence in Paiis, he was coldly re- 
ceived when they again met, and, for- 
tunately for hiin.self, lie transferred 
his affections to Constance, who be- 
came his wife. 

Bich as tliis union Avas in affection, 
and ii^li the lia])])iness that ailection 
can bestow, it was soon checkered by 
distress and diiliculty. The Jiealth of 
the wife liecamo, precarious : and Mo- 
zart's ignorance of the w'ovld, as w ell 
a.s his generous and joyous di.sposi- 
tion, joined to tlie precarious and 
'varying amount of his earnings, and 
lh(; disappointment in his jiro.spects 
<>f imperial favour, involved him in 
debt, which, by overtaxing his mind 
and body, l(‘d to the errors and ex- 
cesses, such .ns they were, of his latter 
life, and ultimately uiulormiiied his 
constitution, and brought him to an 
untimely tomb. 

Tlie “res angiista domi” stimii- 
Jated the composer's j>cn. and the 
rajiidity of his productions at this 
time y. marvellous The taste of 
Yieiiua, bowever, was capricious; 
and cabals among singers and critics 
succeeded in deadening the eflcct of 
his FI(/nro, when first brought our, 
and ill tliorouglily disgusting jMozart 
witli the Vicuneso opma. How dif- 
ferent the reception w'hich it met from 
the true hearts and well-attuned ears 
of the Bohemian audiences ! It was in 
February 1787, aflci* parting with the 
Storaccs, on their leaving for Eng- 
land, with a hope that the mighty 
master would soon be allured to fol- 
low them, that his Bohemian visit 
was paid. 

** In the very same week that he parted 
from his English friends, Mozart himself 
set out upon a journey to Prague, whi- 
ther he had been very cordially in\ ited 
by a distinguished nobleman and con- 
noisseur, Count John Joseph Tiiun, who- 
maintained in his service an excellent 
private band. This was the first pro- 
fessional expedition of any consequence 
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in which he had engaged since his set- 
tlement in Vienna ; it was prosecuted 
under the most favourable auspices, and 
with glowing anticipations of that plea- 
sure ftj# which he so ardently longed, 
but so imperfectly realized at home — 
the entire sympathy of the public. Nor 
was he disappointed. On the same 
evening that he alighted at the castle 
of his noble entertainer, his opera of 
* Figaro ’ was given at the theatre, and 
Mozart found himself for the first time 
in the midst of that Jiohomiaii audience 
of whose enthusiasm and taste he had 
heard so much. The nows of his pre- 
sence in the theatre quickly ran throu^*h 
the parterre, and the overture was no 
sooner ended than the whole audience 
rose and gave him a general ^Sclama- 
tion of welcome, amidst deafening salvos 
of applause. 

The success of *Le Nozze di Figaro,* 
so unsatisfactory at Vienna, was uno.v- 
ampled at Prague, whore it amounted 
to absolute intoxication and frenzy. 
Having run through the whole previous 
winter without interrujit ion, and rescued 
the treasury of the theatre from ruinous 
embarrassments, the opera was arranged 
in every possible form ; for the piano- 
forte, for wind-instruments (garden 
music,) as violin quintets for the cham- 
ber, and German dances ; in short, the 
melodies of * Figaro* ro-eehood in 
every street and every garden ; nay, 
even the blind harper himself, at the 
door of the beer- house, was obliged to 
j^trike up -Von piu andrai if he nished 
to gain an audience, or earn a kreutzer. 
Such was the effect of the popular parts 
of the opera on the public at large j its 
more refined beauties exercised an equal 
influence on musicians. The director of 
4he orchestra, Strobach, under whose 
superintendence 'Figaro* was executed 
at Prague, often declared the excite- 
ment and emotion of the band in ac- 
companying this work to have been 
such, that there was not a man among 
them, himself included, who, when the 
performance was finished, would not 
have cheerfully recommenced and played 
4ihe whole through again. 

“ Findi ng himself, at length, in a region 
of sympathy so genial and delightful, a 
new era in the existence of the com- 
oser seemed to open, and he abandoned 
imself without reserve to its pleasures. 
In retracing a life so ill rewarded by 
contemporaries, and so checkered by 
calamity, it is pleasant to dally awhile 
in the primrose path, and enjoy the 
opening prospects of good fortune. 
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In a'few days he was called upon to 
give a grand concert at the opera-house. 
This was in reality his first public ap- 
pearance, and many circumstances con- 
spire to render it memorable; but 
chiefly that every pie .e throughout the 
performance was of his own composi- 
tion. The concert ended by !||^ impro- 
visation on the pianoforte, ilaving pre- 
luded and played a fantasia, which lasted 
ood half-hour, Mozart rose ; but the 
stormy and outrageous applause of his 
llohemian audieneo was not to be ap- 
peased, and^o again sat down. His 
second fantasia, which was of an entirely 
diftereiit character, met with the same 
success ; the a]tplause was without end, 
and long after he had retired to th<> 
withdrawing-room, he hoard the peojde 
ill the theatre thunderinp for his rc-ap- 
poarance. Inwardly delighted, he pre- 
sented himself for the third time. Just 
as he was about to bc'gin, when every 
noise was hushed, and the stillno'^s of 
death reigned throughout the theatre, a 
voice in the pit cried * from Figaro' 
lb* took the hint, and ended this triuni- 
phant display of skill by extemporising 
ft doxen of the mo.st interesting and sei- 
entific variations upon the air Non 
nndrai. It is needlo.ss to mention Iho 
uproar that followed. 'J'he eoncert was 
altogether found so delightful, that a se- 
eond, upon the same plan, soon followed. 
A sonnet was written in his honour, and 
his performances brought him om* thou- 
sand florins. Wherever he appeared 
in public, it was to m(‘ct testimonies of 
esteem and aflection. lli^ emotion at 
the reception of ‘ Figaro ’ in Prague 
was so great, that ho could not help say- 
ing to the manager, Bondini, ‘ As the 
Bohemians understand me so well, I 
must WTite an oiiera on purpose for 
them.* Bondini took him at his word, 
and entered with him, on the spot, into 
a contract to furnish his theatre with an 
opera for the ensuing winter. Thus 
was laid the foundation of ' 11 Don Gio- 
vanni.' ’* 

The greatest of Mozart’s operas was 
composed at Pragiia, on a second 
visit thither in 1787, when he lived 
w ith a musical friend in the suburbs 
of the city. “ Here, on an elevated 
site which commanded a view of the 
antique magnificence of Prague, its 
faded castles, ruined cloi8tei*s, and 
other majestic remains of feudal times, 
under the mild rays of an autumnal 
sun, and in the open air, Don Gio- 
vanni was written.*’ It was immo- 
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diately brought out at Prague with 
the success it deserves, and was after- 
wards performed at Vienna, but was 
badly got up, and but indifferently 
received. “ J^oii Giovanni,” said its 
autlior, “was rather written for 
Prague than Vienna, but chiefly for 
myself and m 3 " fricuds.” It is a dis- 
graceful fact, that it was eclii)scd in 
j>o])ulanty among the Viennese by 
the ‘‘ Tarrare ” of Salieri, of which no 
one now kiiOAVs an 3 ' thing. 

Ill 17^7 J^lozart's fatl^T died at 
Salzburg, less ha]»p}", it is M be feared, 
fhaii his own worth and his sojis 
genins should have made him. Put 
Jie WHS ignorant of the great truth, 
tiiat fame, ami (illen' mereh' jio.stliu- 
ii.ous fame, is the chief external bless- 
ing that aivaits men of oxtraordinary 
im Ill'll ])owrrs ill the art'^, and tluit 
the aiijiropiiate reward of '(eiiiu.s, an 3 ’ 
more than of \ir(ue, i.', not always — 
“ bread.'' On hearing (»f hi*^ father’s 
illness, i\r<i/ant had wiiiten him in af- 
leelionate {mins — 

“ I have Just received feoiiie news 
which has _'ii>cii me a sad hlo>Y ; the 
mure so. as your last letter lift me 
reason to su])]»ose that you were in per- 
l\eth<«aUh, I non , howi-viT, learn that 
yon are nally very ill. Ilow anxiously 
1 await and lio]»o for some eoniforting 
inlelligonee from you I n<‘cd hardly sa}-, 
altlioiigii 1 have long since aeeu-'ttniK^d 
1113 sole in all things to expeet the worst. 
As death, rightly considered, fulfils the 
real design of our life, I have for the 
la.st two years made myself so well ac- 
^juaintcd witli this true friend of man- 
hind, that his imago has no lunger any 
terrors for me, but much that i.s peace- 
ful and I'Mnsoliiig ; and I thank (Jod 
that he has given me tho opportunity 
to know him as the key to our true 
felicity. 1 never lie down in bed with- 
out r<-flccting that, perhaps (young as I 
am), 1 may never see another day ; yet 
n»» one who knows me will say that I 
am gloomy or morose in society. ]’^or 
this blessing I daily thank iny (’rcator, 
and from my heart wish it participated 
bv' my fellow’-men.” 

In tbc autumn of tbc same year, he 
lost a valued aud valuable friend in 
Dr llarlsaui of Vienna, w hose medical 
attentions had already been eminently 
useful to him, aud might, if they liad 
been continued, have saved him from 
those irregularities of alternate labour 
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and indulgence which, so soQp after- 
wards began to affect his health. 
Mozart made, on this occasion, aa 
affecting entry in his memorandum- 
book, under some lines wliiah his 
friend had written for him. 

To-day, tbc 2d of September, I 
have had the misfortune to lo.'.o, tlirough 
an unexpcclod death, this hononrabio 
man, by be.st and dearc.st friend, aud the 
preserver of my life. He Ls happy ! — 
but I — wo, and all who thoroughly 
knew him, cannot again he .so — till wo 
lia^ c the felicity to meet him in a better 
world, never again to separate.” 

In 1789, Afozart visited Priis.sia, 
w here he wa.s w ell received by every 
one, and .?eom.< to have been liapp}'. 
'Wo. may" here insert jiart of a well- 
known letter, written about this time, 
to an amateur banm, which gives ii 
curious picture of AIozart\s character 
aud luibit.<, n.s uell as of the mixed 
tone of good humuiir and good sense 
with which he seems to have both 
written and conversed. I'hc baron 
had sent liim some tolerable music, 
and some better wine. 

** To THE P&KON V . 

** Herewith 1 return you, my good 
baron, your scores; andlf you pereeivo 
that in niy hand there are more nota 
hen*'$ than notes, you will find from tho. 
seijucl of this letter how that ha.s hap- 
pened. Vour symphony ha.s pleased 
me, on account of its ideas, more than 
the other pieces, and yet 1 think that 
it will produce the least effect. It is 
too miieli crowded, and to hear it par- 
tially or piecemeal {Utlckweise) would 
be, by yiiur permi.'^.sion, like beholding 
an ant-hill {Am^isen kaii/fu). I mean 
to say, tliai it is as if Eppes, the devil, 
W'cre in it. 

Vou must not snap your fingers at 
me, my dearest friend, for I would not 
for all tlie world ha\e spoken out so 
candidh' if I could have supposed that 
it would give you oftenee. Nor need 
you wonder at this ; for it is so with all 
eomposcrs who, without liaving from 
their infancy, as it were, been trained 
by iho whip and the curses {Donnerwef- 
tcr) of the maestro, pretend to do ca cry 
thing with natural talent alone. Some 
eonijiose fairl 3 ' enough, but with other 
people’s ideas, not possessing any tlieiw- 
selves ; others, wlio have ideas of their 
own, do not understand how to treat 
and master them. This last i.s your case. 

2q 
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Only do not be angry, pray ! for St 
Cecilia’s sake, not angry that.l break out 
so abruptly. But your song has a beau- 
tiful eantabile, and your dear Fraensl 
ou^ht to sing it very often to \ou, whieh 
I sliould like ns much to see as to hear. 
The minuet in the quartet is alhO pleasing 
enough, particularly from the place 1 
have marked. The coda, however, may 
nrell clatter or tinkle, but it will never 
produce mmio ; snpienti sat, and also to 
the nihil i^apimtif by whom 1 mean my- 
self. I am not very expert in wanting 
on such subje(^ts; I rather show at 
once how it ought to be done. 

You cannot imagine uitJi w’lmt joy 
1 read your letter; only you oiujlit not 
to Ik'u e prjtisod me s<» much. e ma\ 
gd actU'ioined to the hearing of such 
things, luit to read them is not <|uite so 
well. Voti good people make tt*oimicli 
of me; 1 do not deserve it, nor m\ com- 
position^ either. And filial shall 1 say 
to UHP’ pro'Ciit, ni\ dearest buron, that 
eair.o UK'' a star in si dark night, or lilv( 
a flfwev in winter, or hke a cordial in 
sickne''S r dod kmiw'- how 1 am ohlig- 
ed, at timc^. to toil and lahour to gain a 
WTctehed livelihood, an,! SSlant’n*!, (Cmi. 
slanee.i too. nni'.t g<-t somctliing. 

*‘ To Inm who ha*' told %ou that T u:u 
growing idle, I re<piest y<iii smct rel\ 
(and a l»arofi mn} w'ell do such a thing) 
to gi^e him a good box on the car. 
lIoAv gladly would I work arid wotk, if 
p ivcre only left me to write ahva^i s 
such miiML* as T please, a!)tl as 1 can 
write ; .such, 1 mean to say, as I iny.self 
set some \aluc u])on. 'Phus i cornjmsed 
three w<‘ek*> ago an orchestral ."yrnplumy, 
luid bv to-^n(UTow-'^ post I write* again 
to lloirmeister (tin* niusic-seller ) To 
offer him three pianoforte quatuors, 
supposing that he i.-, able to pay. Oh 
heavens ! were I a wealthy man, I would 
say, ‘ Mo/.art, compo.',o wdiat you fdea.se, 
and as well as you ean ; but till you 
offer me •'Onu tlnng tinislmd, you .siiall 
not ge<- a single kroutzer. I’ll buy of 
you e\er\ .'>18 , and you shall not be 
obliged to g(» al)out and olfer it for .sale 
like a haw'ker.' (h.od (Jod ! how .sad all 
this makes me, and f lum again lu»w ;ingry 
and savage, and it i.s in such a state of 
mind that 1 do things which oiiglU. not 
lo be done. Y"ou see, my dear good 
friend, .so it is, and not as stupid or vile 
wretches (lumpen) may have told you, 
3bet this, however, go a causa del 
^avolo. 

** I now come to the most difficult 
|iart of your letter, which 1 would wiU- 


ingly pass over in silence, for here my 
pen denies me its service. Still 1 will 
try,, even at the risk of being well 
laughed at. You say, you shouhl like 
to know my way of conipo.sing, and 
what method I folb W' in writing works 
of some extent. 1 ean really say no 
mure on this suhjet*! than the folloAV- 
ing ; for I myself know no more about 
il, and cannot account for it. AVIicn I 
am, as it wore, comjdetcly inysidf, en- 
tirely alone, and of goml cheer — say, 
travi'lling in u carriage, or walking 
after a good meal, or iluriiig the night 
when 1 cannot sleep ; it is on such oeea- 
sii*ns tliat mv itlea« flow best !ind moNt 
abundantly. IVAr/ev' and hoir they 
come, 1 know iu*f ; imr can 1 fi»rce 
ihoin. 'I'lutse ideas that ple.aso me I 
retain in memory, and am aecu*'! (‘ininl, 
O'. I ha\e been t<»ld, to hum them to 
in\s<lf. If 1 cnnlimu' in this, way, it 
M»oti «>eeurii to iiu* how' I may tuni this 
or that nn.rsel t») account, so a'? to make 
a good thsh of it; that i> to '.a\, .agree- 
ably to tile rules of e(umierj)oiiit. to tlu* 

]>e<*uii.u nio- of* ihe iiisti ul^out^, 

;Vll lliis tires my .soul, aiui. pro- 
\ided 1 atu not ili-tiirbed, my subject 
eul.M'ges itstl). bo'-ome-. nu tUodi/t d 
and ch titled, and the wltt>le. th *ugb t( 
be long, stands aliiu)si einuph'ie and 
finished in luy mind. that I tan sm*- 
>ey it. like ,1 fim picture or a b(‘aiilifiil 
.statue, at a gl.'Uiee Nm* d«) 1 liear in 
my iiiiaginaliou the parts surCi h., it‘> hj, 
but 1 bear tln ni, as it w’ere, all at once 
( o//*.'.* c /o') "What a delight 

tins is I eaniiot tell I All this inventing, 
tills producing, takes jilaei* in a pleasing 
liiely dream. Still the ai'tual hearing 
of the taut e,t,\nn(‘h' is after all the bo.st. 
WJiat lias bet'n thus produced 1 do not. 
easily forg.et, and this is perhaps the 
best gift 1 have my Divine Maker to 
thank for. 

“ When I jM*oeoed to write down my 
ideas, I take out of the liag of my me- 
mory, if L may u.se thjit phrasi-, what 
has previously been collected into it in 
the way I have mentioned. Vov this 
reason the committing to paper is done 
quickly enough, for every Thing i.s, as I 
.*iaiil before, already finished ; and it 
rarely differ.s on paper from what it was 
in my imagination. At this occupation, 
1 can therefore suffer myself to be dis- 
turbed ; for whatever may be going on 
around me, I w'rite, and even talk, but 
only of fowls and geese, or of fl ridel or 
Bilrbcl, or some such matters. But 
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why my productions take from my hand 
tliat particulaj* form and stylo that makes 
thorn Mozarlishf and different from the 
works of other composers, is i»robably 
to the same cause whit'h renders 
iny nose so or so largt*, so aquiline, or, 
in short, make.^ it Mozart's, and ditfereni 
frtnn those of otlier ])f*ople. For I 
n^ally do not study or aim at any orif;;!- 
nnlity ; 1 should, in fact, not be able to 
describe in wliat mine consists, tlHHi**li 
I think it quite natural that persons w ho 
liave really an individual appearance of 
their i>wii, are also ditren-utly organized 
from others, both externally and hitcr- 
nally. At least 1 know' that I hate con- 
stifnted myself neilher om way nor the 
othfc. ... . . . 

Jlerc. iny bfst fricn<l and well- 
wisher, the ]»ai;( s are full, and theboltle 
of‘ \ our wiiji'. which has doiit* tie' duly 
<d' this day, is nearly einj)ty. Jiiit since 
the leUer which 1 wr<(teloie\ falhev- 
iii-kiw, to re(juest tlie liaiid of Uiy Wife, 
1 h.ii'dly (.\er li.u t wrilteii siu It an 
en«>i*iiiiiusly lon;^ mu*. I’ray take no- 
thiu” ill. In sje.vkm«r, a . iti writ'njj:, f 
must .littw my ^ ell as 1 ;.m. tc* 1 
hold my toiip;tie, ai'd thiou my pin 
a>'ul‘ . .My Iasi woid shall l>e— -my tit ar- 
<'st IVicnd, keejt me in kind \ . nu mbruiicc. 
Wtaild ti> (lud 1 eouUl t ne day be tin* 
<au''Cof .^t) nmeh ji»y to you as youha\o 
l)C<*n lo me. Well! 1 diinkt(ty<»u hi 
this j^Livs : long live my g ood anil faith - 
i'ul . '• W. A Mu/vkt." 

llef'ore ho left rnissin, the King 
ofli.red iiiiii an ajqioiiitiiieiit and a 
liberal pension. “ (.'an 1 leave in,v 
good EinperoiV’ said !Mozart with 
emotion. The jiroposal, ho\ve\er, 
inadt* its iinjuvssion, and .shortly 
aftevw ai ds prol *ably encouraged him, at 
A'ieniia, on oceasion (»l fresh intrigiie.s 
.ugainst him, to tender lii'i lesignation 
of his paltry .situation there. Ihit a 
kin(l-lik(‘ aiipeal from his impeiial 
]>ati'ou dro^e him at oiiee from liN 
intention, ami fixed him where he 
was. Jt was afterwards hinted to 
liini that he might, at least, have 
taken this o]>portunity to stipulate for 
a bettor provision for himself. “ Sa- 
tan himself,” he rejilied, (voiild 
hardly have thonglit of bargaining al 
such a moment.” 

Th(‘ year 1781)- 90 seems to have 
been about the most disastrous in tim 
situation of his aftairs, and led to the 
most unhappy rcsidt<. 
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" The music-shops, as a source of in- 
come, were almost closed to him, as he 
could not submit his genius to the dic- 
tates of fashion. Iloffmoi.ster, the pub- 
lisher, having once !tdvi.se(l him to write 
in a more poindar stylo, or lui could not 
continue to purchase his, conipo.sitions, 
he answered with unusual bittoriuss, 
‘ Thou I can make no more by my pen, 
and 1 had better starve, and go io de- 
struction at once.’ The fits of dejection 
which he experienced were partly the 
effect of bodily ailments, but inure of a 
weariness with Iho peiqilexity of affairs, 
and of a prospect which allbrded him 
but one object on which he could gaze 
with certainly of relief, and that wa.s 
— death, (-'onslaiit di-sajipointineiii in- 
troduced him to imliilgeiiccs which he 
had not before permitted himself. 

“lie bcciuiif wild ill till' pill suit of 
pleasure; wbalever changi d the .-ceiii* 
was delight litl lo him, and 1 lie more ex- 
travagant the heller. Hi. ussoeiate?., 
and the fiequeiit gue.sts ,it lii.s table, 
w'lTc reci.meicniled by tliclr animal 
its and < apacity as coin]>anion«. 
■J lny were slane-])lay I r? anil orihe-stral 
luu.sieiaus, low and unprincipled ]>ersoim, 
wlh»M‘ 'ACipiuiiitaiK e injnnft him still 
more hi reputation than in ])urse. 
Two ot’ ihe'.e men, f?ebi<‘kanedcr, 
the director of a thcalr«‘ (for whom 
JMozai’t wrote the ‘ Zauberlkde,') and 
Sladler, a clarionet-play ('»*. are known 
to have In havt d W'itii gro.s> di'.honc.sty 
towards the eitiuposiu’; and yet ho for- 
gave them, and criutmued their bene- 
factor. The soci.'ty of .Shickanedor. a 
man of grotesque humour, often in diffi- 
culties, but ol inexhaustible cheerfulness 
and good-A llowshij), had attractions for 
Morart, ami led him into some excesses 
that conlribiilfd to the disorder of his 
hoaltli, as he wa.s obliged to i-etrieve at 
night the hours lost in the day. A long- 
continued irregularity of income, also, 
di.spo.'>e(l him to make the luo'A of any 
favourable luoineut ; and when a few 
rouleaus of gold brought the means of 
enjoyment, the (’luirapagnt' and Tokay 
began lo flow*. This course is unhappily 
no novelty in the shifting life of genius, 
overworked and ill-rewarded, and seek- 
ing to throw' off its cares in the pursuits 
and e.\cit(*mcnts of vulgar existence. It 
is necessary to know the composer as a 
man of pleasure, in order to under- tand 
certain allusion^ in the correspondence 
of hi.s last years, when his affairs were 
in the most embarrassed condition, and 
his absence from Vienna frequently 
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causod by the pressure of creditors. 
He appears at this time to have expe- 
rienced moments of poignant solf-ro- 
proach. His love of dancing, masquer- 
ades, masked balls, &c., was so great, 
that he did not willingly forego an op- 
portunity of joining any one of those 
assemblies, whether public or private, 
lie dressed handsomely, and wished to 
make a favourable impression in society 
independently of his music. Ho was sen- 
sitive with regard to his figure, and was 
annoyed when he heard that tlie l^russian 
ambassador had said to some one, ‘ You 
must not estimate the genius of Mozart 
bj' the insignificance of his exterior.’ 
Tl»e extremity of his animal spirits may 
occasion surprise. He compose<l pan- 
tomimes and ballets, and danced iii them 
himself, and at the carnival balls some- 
times assumed a character. He was 
actually incomparable in Arlequin and 
Pierrot. The public masquerades at 
Vienna, during the carnival, were sup- 
ported with all the vivacity of Italy ; 
the emperor occasionally mingled iii 
them, and his example was generally 
followed. AV'e are not, therefore, to 
measure these enjoyments by our colder 
northern notions." 

It should be added, what Mi* 
Holmes tells us on good autliurity, 
that the vice of ebriety was not 
among Mozart’s failings. “ lie drank 
to tlie point of exhilaration, but not 
beyond.” His fondness for ballet- 
dancing may sce.m strange to us, who 
have almost a Koinaii rt*j)ugnance to 
such exhibitions in men of good sta- 
tion. Jlut it is possible th.nt in .some 
minds the love of graceful motion may 
be a refined passion and an exalb^d 
art *, and it is singular that Mozart’s 
wife fold of him, that, in bis own es- 
timation, his taste lay in dancing 
rather than in music. 

“ That these scones of extravagant 
.delight seduced him into occasional in- 
dulgences, which cannot be reconciled 
with the purity of his catlier life, it 
w'ould be the w orst affectation iu his 
biographer to deny. Nor is it necessary 
to the vindication of Mozart that such 
temporary errors should be suppressed 
by a feeling of mi.stakcn delicacy. Liv- 
ing in such a round of excitements, and 
tortured by perpetual misfortunes, 
there is nothing very surprising in the 
fact, that he should sometimes have been 
drawn into the dangerous vortex; but 
lio redeemed the true nobility of his 
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nature by preserving, in the midst of 
his hasty inconstancies, the most ear- 
nest and unfailing attachment to his 
homo. It is a curious illustration of his 
real character, that he always confessed 
his transgressions to 1 is wife, w'ho had 
the w'ise generosity to pardon then, 
from that confidence in his truth wliich 
survived alike the troubles and tempta- 
tions of their checkered lives.” 

Let none lightly dare either to con- 
demn or to imitate the irregularities 
of life of such wondrous men as ]Mo- 
zart and our own Ibiriis. Those wlio 
may bo gifted w'ith equally strong and 
exquisite sensihilitios as they, as tine 
and flexible aifcctions, as bright iin 
imagination, beautifying every objeet 
on which its rainbow colours rest, and 
who have b(‘en equally tried by alllic- 
tion and inisconstruetion, and eipially 
tempted by brilliant opjmrtuiiities of 
pleasure in the intervals of pcnnrv 
and pain — these, if they stand fast, 
may be allow’cd to speak, and they 
will scddoni speak uncharitably, of 
their brethren wlio have flillcn ; or, if 
they fall, they may be heard to ide-atl 
a somewhat similar excuse. 15ut let 
ordinary men, and men less extr.ior- 
dinary ’tluin those we speak of, be- 
w'are how' they cither refer to them as 
a reproach, or follow them as an 
example. 

The e.xccsses of men of genius are 
always exaggerated by their cneiuic'-:, 
.and (dieii overrated even by their 
fnciids and coinpanious. AVith cha- 
racteristic fervour they outer enthu- 
siastically into every tiling in which 
they engage ; and, w'heii they indulge 
ill dissipation, delight to sport on tlie 
brink of all its terrors, and to outvie 
in levity and extravagance the most 
practised professors of their new* art. 
Few that see or hear them think, that 
even in the midst of their revels their 
hearts are often far aw'ay, or arc ex- 
tracting good from the" evil spread 
before them ; and that all the w aste 
of time and talent, so openly and 
ostentatiously" exhibited, is compen- 
sated in secret by longer and intenser 
application to the true object of their 
pursuit, and by acts of atonement 
and self-denial, of wliich the conscious 
stars of heaven are the only created 
witnesses. The w-orst operation of 
dissolute indnlgenccs on genius is not, 
perhaps, in producing depravity of 
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li(!art or liabits, for its pure plumes 
lia\c a virtue about tliein that is a 

preservative against pollution ; but in 
wearing out the frame, rnflling the 
temper, and dopressiiig the spirits, 
and thus embittering as well as short- 
ening a career tliat, even when most 
peaceful and placid, is often destined 
to be short and sad enough. 

^J’hc good-natured syini»athy which 
]\rozart always felt in the welfjire of 
the very humblest of his brethren of 
the lyre, is highly creditable to him. 
liut the extent to which he sacrificed 
his own interests to serve them, was 
often any thing but prudent. He was 
devoid of every sorditl and avaricious 
feeling, and indeed earned Jus gene- 
rosity to an excess. 

** 'I’hi’ extreme kindness of his nature 
ivas grobbly abused by .artful perform- 
ers, mubic-sollorj;, ,ancl managers of thea- 
tres. AVhciiever any .artists, 

.sti angers in Vienna, appUeil to him for 
a^'.Ulunca*, h* otforecl tlu'in the use of 
his house and table, iutroiliieed them to 
the persons >\hom he tljotight could bo 
of uv*. to them, and frequently com- 
jiosed for th(‘ir use ooncortos, of which 
Jie did not <*\eii keep a copy, in order 
that they might have the c.xeluai^e ad- 
vantage of playing them. Ibit, not 
eonteiit with this, they sold these pieces 
to musk'-publLshers ; and thus repaid 
his kindness hy robbing him. He sel- 
dom received .any recompense for his 
])ianoforte eonipoMtions, but generally 
AM'oto them for his friends, who wore, 
of <-ourse, an.xious to poisc-s some work 
of his for their owm and suited to 
llu-ir powers of plajiiig. -Artaria, a 
invisic-sellcr of Vienna, and other mem- 
hor'i of the trade, contrivcul to get pos- 
M's^ion of many of these pieces, and pub- 
li.^lied them without obtaining the au- 
thor's consent, or making him any remu- 
neration for them. A Polish count, who 
w'as invited to a concert .at Mozart's 
house, heard a quintet performed for the 
iir.st time, with which he w’as so greatly 
delighted that heasked Mozart to compose 
for him a trio for the flute. Mozart 
agreed, on condition that ho should do 
it at his own time. The count next day 
sent a polite note, expressive of his 
thanks for the pleasure he liad enjoyed, 
and, along with it, one hundred gold 
dcmi-sovercigns (about ^100 sterling.) 
Mozart immediately sent him the ori- 
ginal score of the quintet that had 
X>leascd him so much. The count re- 


turned to Vienna a year afterwards, and^ 
calling upon Mozart, cTiquired for the 
trio. Mozart said that he had never 
found himself in a disx)Ohitioii to write 
any thing worthy of his acceptance. 
“ Perhai)s, then,” haid the count, “ you 
may find yourself in a disposition to re- 
turn me the hundred demi-sovereigns 
I paid you beforeliand.” Mozart in- 
stantly handed him the money, but the 
count said not a w'ord about the quintet ; 
and the composer soon afterwards had 
the satisfaction of seeing it published by 
Artaria, arranged as a quartet, for the 
pianoforte, violin, tenor,. and violoncello. 
Mozart s quintets for wind instruments, 
published also as pianoforte quartets, 
are among the most charming and popu- 
lar of his instrumental compositions for 
the chamber; and this anecdote is a 
specimen of the manner in which he lo:^^ 
the benefit he ought to have derived, 
even from his finest 'works. The opera 
of the ' Zauberflote ’ was composed for 
the purpose of rtdieving the distresses of 
a manager, who had been ruined by un- 
successfiil speculations, and eaino to im- 
plore his assistance, Mozart gave him 
the score without price, with full per- 
mission to perform it in his own theatre, 
and for his own bonefiL ; only stipulating 
that ho was not to give a copy to any 
one, in order that the author might 
afterwards be enabled to dispose of the 
copyright. 'J’lic manager promised 
strict compliance with the condition. 
I'iic opera w'as brought out, filled his 
theatre and his pockets, and, some short 
time afterwards, appeared at five or six 
different theatres, by moans of copies 
received from the grateful manager.” 

IMozart’s career, when hastening to 
its close, W'as illumined by gleams of 
prosperity that came but too late. 
On returning from Prague, in Nov. 
1701, from bringing out the Clcnienza, 
di Tiio, at the coronation of Leopold, 
the new* Emperor — 

Ho found aw'aiting him the appoint- 
ment of kapell-meister to the cathedral 
church of St Stejdicn, with all Us emolu- 
ments, besides extensive commissions 
from Holland and Hungary for works 
to be periodically delivered. This, 
with his engagements for the theatres 
of Prague and I'ionna, jissurcd him of 
a competent income for the future, 
exempt from all necessity for degrad- 
ing employment. But prospects of 
worldly'; happiness were now {>haDtom3 
tliat only came to mock his helpless- 
ness, and embitter his parting hour.” 
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" Now must I go,** ho-would exclaim, 
<< just as I should be able to live in 
peace; now leave my art when, no 
longer the slave of fashion, nor tlie 
tool of speculators, 1 could follow tlio 
dictates of my own feeling, and write 
whatever my heart prompts. I must 
leave my family — my poor ehildrou, at 
the very instant in which 1 should have 
been able to provide for their welfare.** 

The story of his composing tho 
requiem for a mysterious stranger, and 
his melauelioly forebodings during its 
composition, are too well known to 
require repetition here. Th(‘ iiieideiit, 
to all aj)pearaucc, >vas not extraor- 
dinary ill itself, and ow’i'd its imposing 
character chielly to the morbid state 
of Jklozart’s mind at the time. 

On the 0th of December 1791, the 
ill-dehiJOil disease under wdiich he had 
for some time laboured, ended in hi.s 
and s\ibse(\ueut examiim- 
tiou show ^ d that iullammatiou of the 
brain had taken jilaee. lie felt that 
he was (lying — “ 'I'ho taste of death,” 
he said to his sister- in -law, “ is al- 
ready (Jii my tongue — 1 iaste <h>(th ; 
and who w ill be near to support iny 
Coustaiiee if you go aw^ay ? ” 

Sussniajcr (an asiistaut) was stand- 
ing by the bedside, and on the counter- 
pane lay the ‘ lleqiiieui,’ roiiceriung 
whici ^Mozart was ''till speaking and 
giving directions. As he looked over 
its pages for tho last time, lie said, 
with tears in his eyes, * Did 1 not tell 
you that I W'as WTiting this for iny- 
.self?’" 

It should b(; addc'd that this *• Si'iss- 
maycr, who had obtained po^’se'.sion of 
one transcript of the Mle(pnein,‘ the 
other having ])cen delivered to the 
stranger immediately after Mozart’s de- 
cease, published tho snwo .some years 
afterwards claiming toha^e composed 
from the .Sa«-;/nsto the end. Astlierc was 
no one to contradict this extraordinary 
story, it found partial credit until 1839, 
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whea a full score of the * Requiem* in 
Mozart's handwriting was discovered.** 

Wc have now' done. The life ami 
character that wc have been con- 
sidering, speak for themselves. Mo- 
zart is not perhaps tho greatest 
composer that ever lived, but Handel 
only is greater than he ; and to be 
second to Handel, seems now to 
us the highest conceivable praise. 
Yet, in some dcpartuicnts, I^Iozart 
was even greater than his prede- 
cessor. It is not our intention t(T 
characterise bis excellences as a com- 
poser. The millions of mankind that 
he has delighted in one form or other, 
according to their opportuniti(*s and 
capacities, have spoken his best ])aiio- 
g^yric in tho involnntarv accents of 
ojien and enthusiastic admiration ; 
and Ills name will for over be snerf 
in tlie ear of evm-y one who has 
nnisie in his 'Soul. 

Tw'o remarks only w’<‘ w ill make uj^on 
Mozarfa la>t(‘an(] system as a iini.'-tor. 
The liiM that he iin ariabl v eoii^iiler- 
e<l and proelainied, that the gn^atohjeei 
of music was, not to astonish by its 
ditheulry, but to deliglit by it') beauty. 
Some of his own (:(>in})ositions a)‘(‘ 
dillicnlt as well as b(‘iuitifnl, and in 
some the bi'anty may be too transeeu- 
deutal for senses les*! exalted than his 
owoi. lint the prodnetion f)f plmsurv^ 
ill all its \ aried forms and degrees, 
was his uniform aim and ellbrt ; and 
no master has been inon* successful. 
Oiir next remark is, that, wdth all his 
genius, h(‘ w as a laliorioiis and learned 
musician ; and tin; moiiumeiit to his 
own fame wliioh he has completed in 
liis work.s, W'as built u])on the most an- 
xious, heartfelt, and huinble .study of 
all the w orks of exeellenec that then 
existed, and without knowing and 
understanding which, he truly fell 
that h(^ could never haA C equalled or 
.surpassed them. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 

vSiR,— The accompanying narrative was originally sent from the Sandwich 
Islands in the shape of a letter. Since ray return to England, it has been 
suggested to me that it would suit your pages. If you think so, i shall be 
hai)py to placx* it at your disposal. The ground-plan annexed is intended 
merely to assist the desciription : it has no pretensions to strict accuracy, the 
distances have been estimated, not measured. — I rcmaiil Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

An Officer of the Royal Navy. 

A<'COUNT OK A VISIT TO Till? VOT.t ANO OK KITIAUEA, IN OWHYIIEE, 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, IN SEFl’EMBER 1814. 


The .silip being about to iiroeccd to 
Jlyron’s Ibn', (the lUloof'thc natives,) 
on llio N.E. bide of ()\\liylu‘e, to 
water, the (*.a]>lain arranged, that to 
giM*. an opportunity to all those who 
wi-shed to ^i^it tin* AoJeaiio, distant 
iron) the aiii hora^t* furl y miles, iheex- 
eur.'.ion .'■honld Ik* made in two parties. 
lJu\iug uiu'hored on Wediie.sday the 
1 nil of September, he and se\eral id' 
ilie oliicers h'l'i Hilo earlv on the Igth : 
tiie\ tiavelled <»ii k, and le- 

tiinied on the (*iisuiiJg3Ionday, highly 
delighted ^^itll their trip, 1ml gi\iiig a 
mrlaneholy deseriptiuii ut' the road, 
nJdeli they proiumneed lo lie in some 
places iiniia^sabh* lo ])enj»le on loot. 
'I'liis iailer iutelligt‘no<* ^\as diftlieart- 
ening lo th«* second diviftioii, some of 
nhoin, and np\ sell' of the number, had 
intended to ^^alk. 'J’Iiom*, iiotwith- 
staiidiiig, adhered to their resolution ; 
and the .second party, eoiibisting t»f 
eight, left the ship at (» a.:vi. on Tues- 
day. Some on liorsebaeK, and sinne 
on foot, we got away from the village 
jilmnt eight o'clock, attended by thir- 
tei*u iialivcN to nliose ealubaslic'* our 
pnm and clotliing had been tran^fer- 
red ; t]>e.secalabablie.s answer this pur- 
posi* admii-ably ; tiny arc gourds of 
enormous size, cut through rather 
iibo\e their largesl diameter, which is 
irom eigliteeii inches to two feel ; the 
half of another gourd forms the lid, 
and keeps all clean and dry within ; 
when liiled, they are hung by net- 
work to each end of a pole thrown 
across the shonklors of a native, wdio 
w'ill thus travel with a load of fifty or 
sixty poiiuds about three mile.s au 
hour. The day w as tine and bright, 
and wc started in high sjiirits, the 
horsemen hardly able to conceal tbeir 
exultation in their supeviority over 


tlw walkers, wliilst tJiey cantered over 
the jd.'iin from wdiieh our ascent com- 
menced; this, 400() feet almost gra- 
dual in forty miles, is not fatiguing ; 
and thus, altliougii we found tiie path 
tlinmgli a wood about three miles 
long, very d(;t*p, ami the air oppres- 
•MVi*, we all aiTi\ed together without 
distress at the half-way house,” by 
1 r.M. Suppose a ha\>taek hollow- 
t‘d out, ami some holes cut for doors 
and w indows, and you have a picture 
of the half-way house,'’ ami the ordi- 
nary dwolliiig': of the natives of thes<*. 
islands; it is kei)t by a respectable 
jK'ison, ehielly for the aeeommoda- 
tion of travellers, and in it we found 
the comfort of a table, a piece of fur- 
niture by thc'-e people usually con- 
sidered suj^orliuous. Here we soon 
made oiirbolves snug, coinniencing by 
tlirowing ourst lvcs on the niafs, and 
allowing a dozi’ii vigoroi-s urchins to 
rumi rumi” us. In this process of 
sluuiipooing, every nnisch* is kneaded 
or beaten; the refreshing luxury it 
allbrds can only be perfectly a])prc- 
ciated by those who liave, like us, 
walked twenty miles on a bad road, in 
a lro])icul climate. Ilcie avo aaci’c to 
slay the night, ami our first object 
AA.is to prep.u’c dinner and then to eat 
it ; all seemed disjioscd to assist in 
the la.st part ot this operation, and 
Avherc every one Avas anxious to 
please, and determined to be pleased, 
soeiability could not be absent. After 
this AA’C whiled away our time with 
book.s and conversation, till one by 
one dropping asleep, all became quiet, 
except a Avrctched child belonging to 
our hostess, who, from one corner of 
the hut, every iioav and then set up its 
shrill pipe to disturb our slumbers. 
We were on the mai*ch the next mom- 
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iug at six, the walkers more confident 
than the hors omen, some of whose 
beasts did not seem at all disposed for 
another day’s w ork. C)urroad lay for 
the most part through immense seas of 
lava, in the crevices of w'hich a variety 
of ferns had taken root, and, though re- 
lieving the othcrw is-e ti'hte ai)p(‘aranee, 
in many places sliit out our view' of 
any thing besides. Two of thcw'alk- 
ors, and some of the 'horsemen, came 


in at the journey’s end, shortly after- 
eleven o’clock; the remainder, sonm 
leaving their horses behind them, 
straggled in by tw o I'.m. Here w o 
w*erc at the crater ! »Shall T confes.^ 
tliat my first feeling was dis:ii)p()iiit- 
ment V The plan shows some di.^tanco 
between the outer and inner rims, im- 
mediate) v below' tlie i)la(*c wliere the 
house (F) is situated; this is tilled up 
by another level, A^hieli shuts out a 



Explanation of Plan : — 

A A The outer rim. F The house. 

B B The inner rim. G The hut. 

C The active crater. H H Track to and from crater, 

D D D D D The surface of 
the large crater. 

£ £ E £ The dike. 


1 1 Track of party on Wednesday night. 
0 000000 Cone$ in large crater. 
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f(rcat part of tlic prospect; the re- 
mainder was too distant, and the 
Min’s rays too poweiful, tc allow of oar 
sfcing more than a (ijiiantity of smoke, 
and an oecasioiial fiery ebullition from 
tlie further extremity. It w'as not 
until WT, had walked to the hut (G) 
that Avc became sensible of the awful 
pandeur of the scene bidow; from 
this point w(i looked porpendienhirly 
down on flic hlacKcncd mass, and felt 
our insignilicauce. The jiath leads be- 
tween many fissures in the ground, 
fi(nn which sulphurous vapour and 
steiiui issue ; the latter, condensing on 
the surrounding bushes, and falling 
into holes in the cominict lava, affords 
a supply of most exei'llent water. 
As evening set in, the active volcano 
ji'^sumed from the house the appear- 
ance of a cit}' in flames ; long inter- 
secting lines of fire looked like streets 
in a blar.e ; and when lierc and there 
a more c(Uispicuous burst toidv ]»lac(*, 
fancy piefinvd a chiireh or some large 
luiilding a prey to tlie element. Kot 
V ouienied w ith this distant view , three 
nj’cur parly started for the luU, whence 
in (lie aftcnioou wc Inul so fine a 
]ivospect. 'When there, although our 
inrio.''ity w^as Ifighly gratified, it 
prom]>lcd us to see more ; so, ]^re^^ing 
a native into our service, we ]*roee<‘d- 
e«l along the brink of the X.W. side, 
until, being nearly half-way round the 
outer circle of tlie cr.atcj', we Jiad 
hoped to obtain almost a bird’s-eye 
\iew^ of tlie aethe volcano; wc were 
lliercforc extremely ehagriued to find, 
lliat as we dreiv nearer our object, it 
was comiilctely shut out by a ridge 
below' tlie one on whieh we stood. 
Our walking had ilius tar been very 
dihlciilt, if not dangerous, and this, 
will] flic fatigues of the morning, had 
nearly exhau.sted our jicrseveranee. 
'VW <Ieterinined, hoAvever, to make 
.•mother effort before gi>ing it up, and 
were repaid by the discover}' of a 
spur which led us dow n, and thence 
through a short valley to tlic ])oiut 
where our track (1) tcniiiiiates. 
"Wc came in sight of the crater 
as we crested the hill; the viewr 
from hence w’as most brilliant. The 
crater appeared nearly circular, and 
was traversed in all directions by 
what seemed canals of fire intensely 
bright ; several of these radiated from 
a centre near the N.K. edge, so as to 


form a star, from which a coiiisca- 
tion, as if of jets of burning gas, was 
emitted. In other parts were furnaces 
in im*rible activity, and undergoing 
continual change, sometimes becoming 
comparatively dark, and then burst- 
ing forth, throwing up toircnts of 
flame and molten lava. All around 
the edge it seemed exceedingly agi- 
tated, and a noise like surf was audi- 
ble ; otherwise the stillness served to 
heighten the effect upon the senses, 
wliich it would be difKcuIt to describe, 
TJic w'aning moon w'arncd us to re- 
turn, and reluctantly wc retraced onr 
steps ; it reriiiircd cai'c to do this, so 
that w'C did not get back to the house 
before midnight. 'Worn out with the 
day’s exertions, w'c threw ourselves 
on the ground and fell asleep, but not 
before 1 had revolved the possibility 
of standing at the brink of the active 
crater after nightfall. In the morn- 
ing wc matured the iilan, which was 
to descend by daylight, so as to re- 
connuilre our road, to return to din- 
ner, and then, if we thought it jn-ncti- 
cable, to leave the house about 5 
and to remain in the large crater till 
after night set in. Tlie onl\ objec- 
tion to this si’home (and it was a most 
M*vioiis one) was, that when wo iiieii- 
tioned it lo the guidc'j, they a)>]ie{ired 
completely horror-striiek at the nofion 
of it. ilere, as elsewliore in the 
neigh boui’ljood of volcanic activity, 
the coinnion people Iiave a supersti- 
tious dread of a jiroiiling deity ; in 
this place, especially, w'herc they are 
scarcely rescued from healheiilsm, 
we were not surprised to find it. Tin’s, 
and their personal fears, (no human 
being ever having, as the natives 
assured us, entered tlie crater in dark- 
ness,) we then found insuperable : all 
we could do was to take the best 
guides we were able to procure with us 
by daylight, so that they should re- 
fresh their memories as to the locale^ 
and ascertain if any change had taken 
place since tlieir last visit, and trust 
to being able during our walk to per- 
suade one to return with us in the 
evening. Accordingly wc all left the 
house after breakfast, following the 
track marked (II), which led us pre- 
cipitously dowm, till W'C lauded on the 
surface of the large, crater, an im- 
mense sheet of scoriaccous lava cooled! 
suddenly from a state of fusion ; thor 
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itpheATQd waves and deep hoUowa 
evidencing that congelation has taken 
place before the mighty agitation has 
subsided. It is dotted witli cones 
60 or 70 feet high, and extensively 
intersected by deep cracks, from both 
of which sulphurous smoke ascends. 
It is siuTOundod by a wall about 
twelve miles in circ\imfercncc, in most 
parts 1000 feet deep. 1 despair ol 
■conveying an idea of w’hat our sciisa- 
tions were, when we firat launched 
out on this fearful jut to cross to the 
active crater at the further end. With 
all the feeling of insecurity that at- 
tends treading on unsafe Ice, was 
combined tlie utter sense of helpless- 
ness the desolation of the scene en- 
couraged : it ])roduccd a sort of in- 
stinctive dreari, such as bnites might 
be supposed to feel in such situations. 
This, liowever, soon left ns, and at- 
t( 3 nding our guides, vlio led us away 
to the rigid for about a mile, we 
.turned abruptly to the left, and came 
upon a deep dike, which, running con- 
centric with the sides, feriniriate< jiear 
the active crater, nith which 1 con- 
ceive its bottom is on a level. The 
lava had .^^lippecl into it vhere we 
crossed, ainl the loose blocks were 
dn'ftoult to serarnblc over. In the 
lowest part wlu're tho^e liad not fallen, 
the fire appeared inmiediatelybeiieatli 
the siirfy<*e. TJie guides here eviiic(‘d 
great caution, trying ’w ith their poles 
before venturing tiieir weight ; the 
heat was intense, and made us glad 
to find ourselves again on term 
if that e:iprossioii may be allowed 
w'lierc the walking was exceedingly 
disagreeable, owing to tin* hollowness 
of tlic lava, formed in great bubbles, 
that continually broke and let us hi 
up to our knees. Tliis dike ha.s pro- 
bably been formed by tlio drainage of 
the volcano by a lateral vent, as the 
part of the crater which it confines 
has sunk lower than that outside it, 
and the contraction caused by loss of 
heat may well account for its width, 
which varies from one to thixje hun- 
dred yards.’ In support of this opin- 
ion, i may mention, that in 1840 a 
molten river broke out, eight miles to 
the eastward, and, in some places six 
miles broad, rolled down to the sea, 
where it materially altered the line of 
coast. From where we crossed, tliere 
is a gradual rise until within 200 yards 


of the volcano, when the surface dips 
to its margin. Owing to this we 
came suddenly in view of it, and, lost 
in amazement, walked silently on to 
the brink. To the party who had 
made the excursion tlie previous 
evening, the surprise was not so great 
as to the others ; moreover, a briglit 
noonday sun, and a floatiiig mirage 
which made it difficult to discern tiio 
real from the deceptive, robbed the 
scene of much of its brilliancy ; still 
it was truly sublime, as a feeble ai- 
tem])t at description will show. This 
immense caldron, two and throe quar- 
ter miles ill circumference, is filled to 
wdthiii twenty feet of its brim with 
red luolteu lava, over which lies a 
tiilu scum resembling the slag on a 
smelting furnace. U he whole .surlacc 
Avas in fearful agitation. Great roll- 
ers followed eaeh otlier to the side, 
and, breaking, disclosed deep edges oi‘ 
erimsuii. Tliese were the canals of 
fire we had uoticetl the iiiglit before 
diverging from a eominoii centre, and 
the furnaces in equal aetivity; wlide 
wiiat hud appeared to ii.s like jets 
of gas, i>ro\e«l to be fitful spurts 
of lava, thrown up from all parts of 
the lake ^though principally from tlie 
focus near tlie X.ik edge) a height of 
tidrty feet. Most peoi)le prol>al>ly 
would have been satbtied with having 
wituertsed this magniticent sjieetaclc; 
but OUT udmiratiou was so lilth*. ex- 
liausted, that the idea eoulimially 
suggested Itself, How giaud would 
this be by night ! ” Tlie party who 
had eucountered the difficiiJties of the 
AViilk the night before, were convinced 
that no greater ones existed in that 
of to-day ; and therefore, if it contiiiMcd 
line, and ive could induce the. guidi* 
to accompany us, the jiroject Avas 
feasiidc, Tlie avarice of one of these 
ultimately overcame his fears, ami, 
under his directioii, we agaiu left tho 
hoii.se at 5 aud, returiiiiig by our 
old track, reached tlie hill above the 
crater about tho time the sun set, 
though long after it had sunk below 
the edge of the pit. Here we halted, 
and smoking our cigars lit from the 
crack.s (now red-hot^ which we had 
passed unnoticed in tho glare of the 
sunlight, waited until it became quite 
dark, when we moved on ; and, great as 
liad been oar expectations, we found 
them faint compared with the awful 
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Bublimity of the scene before us. The 
slag now appeared Semi-transparent, 
and so (jxtensively perforated as to 
show one slieet of liquid fire, its waves 
rising high, and pouring over each 
other in magnificent confusion, form- 
ing a succession of cascades of un- 
equalled grandeur; the canals, now 
incandescent, the restless activity of 
the numerous vents throwing out 
great volumes of molten lava, the 
t<*rrible agitation, and the brilliancy 
of the jets, M'hicli, shooting high in the 
air, fell with an echoless, Icad-likc 
sound, breaking the otJierwise im- 
pressive stillness ; formed a picture 
that language (at least any that I 
know) is quite iaade<iuate to describe. 
We felt this ; for no one S])Okc except 
when betrayed into an in voluntary 
burst of ftti^uzcnient. On our liaiids 
and knees we crawh'tl to the brink, 
and lying at full length, and shading 
ouriaccs uith paper, looked down at 
the fiery bj'cakers as they dashed 
against the side of the basin beneath, 
'flic excessive heat, and the fact that 
I lie sj'ra}' uas fre(|ueutly dashed over 
the <*dge. i»ut a stoj) to this fool-hardi- 
jK'ss ; but at a more rational distance 
^^v slfjod gazing, uith onr feelings of 
n under and awe so imens<‘ly excittnl, 
that wo paid no r(‘gard to the entrea- 
ties of tuir guide to quit the spot. He 
at last iiersnaded us of the necessity 
of doing so, by pointing to the moon, 
and distance above the dense cloud 
which hung, a lurid canopy, above 
the crater. Taking a last look, we 
fell iif' in Imliau file, and got back 
to the house, vith no further .accident 
than a few bruises, about ten o'clock. 
•J'he V alk had rejiuircd caution, and 
it was long after 1 had closed my eyes 
ore the retina yicldetl the impressions 
that had Iwen "so ucrvou.<ly drawn on 
them. The next morning at nine, we 
started on onr return to the ship, 
sauntering leisurely along, picking 
.strawberries by the W'ay, and enjoy - 
iug all the satisfaction inbcroiit to the 
snccessful accomplishment of nii un- 
dertaking. AVith health and strength 
for any attianpt, >ve had been ]>ccu- 
liai-lv favoured by the weather, and 
had" thus done more than any who 
had i>reoedetl lus. Our party, under 
these circumstances, w as most joyous ; 


. so that, indopendent of tfie object, the 
relaxation itself was such as we crea- 
tures of habit and discipline seldom 
experience. 

To make this narrative more in- 
telligible, it wHl be necessary to de- 
scribe briefly the position and gen- 
eral features of this volcano, which 
docs not, like most others, spring 
from a cone, but has excavated for 
itself a bed in the side of Mowma 
Koa, which rises 14,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; it is about six- 
teen miles distant from the summit of 
the mountain, wherein is an eiiomous 
extinct crater, from which this is prob- 
ably the outlet ; it is 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and twenty miles 
from the nearest coast line. Several 
distinct levels in the present crater 
l»rove that it has oaten its way to its 
juvsent d(‘pth. On the most elevated 
of these Iarg<^ trees now grow, evi- 
dences of many years’ tranquillity; 
low'cr dow n w(‘ ccune to shrubs, and 
lastly to the fern, apparently the most 
venturesome of the vegtdable king- 
dom : it sec'ins to require nothing but 
rest and w liter, for we found it shoot- 
ing out of crevices where the lava 
aiqienrcd to have undergone no de- 
composition. Notvhere, 1 concei\e, 
(not e^cn in Iceland.) can be seen 
such stupendous volcanic eflbrts as in 
Owhyhec. The w hole, island, eiglny- 
six miles long by seventy broad, and 
rising, as it does at JMowiia Kcab, 
more than 15,000 feet above the sea, 
would seem to have been formed by 
layers of lava imposed at diflerent 
periods. Some of the.se have followed 
quickly on each other; w^hiJe the 
thickness of .‘soil, made up of vegetable 
mould and decompo.sccl lava, indi- 
cates a long interval of repose between 
others. The present surface is com- 
jiaratively recent, though there is no 
tradition of any but partial eruptions. 

“ O Lord! liow’ manifold are Thy 
works: in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all !” 

AVe reached the village the next 
day at 1 r.M., and aftiT a refreshing 
bathe, returned on board to find the 
ship prepared for sea, to which w-^c 
proceeded the following morning at 
four o’clock. 
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TUE DAYS OF THE FHOXDE. 


At tlicr' bcrjfinnmg of the present 
year, and upon the authority of M. 
Alexandre Dumasf we laid before the 
readers of this Magazine a sketch of 
certain incidents in the lives of three 
French guardsmen, who, in company 
with a young cadet of (lascony, fouglit, 
drank, lovetl, and plotted under the 
reign of Louis the 'J'hirteenth and the 
rule of Kichelieu. The sketcli was incom- 
plete: contrary to established practice, 
M. Dumas iicitlier married nt»r killed 
his heroes; hut after exposing them to 
iiiiiimKTablc perils, out of all of which 
they came triumphant, altliougli from 
none did they derive any iniixnlaiit 
benefit, he left them nearly as he 
found them — uith their fortunes still 
to make, and witli little to rely upon 
save thoir good swords and their 
dauntless courage. Xle promist'd, 
Ju>wevei\ a continuation of their his- 
tory, and that promise he has kept, 
but with a diflerenco. Passing ovc r a 
score of years, lie again introdnees us 
to the giiardsincu, •s\hoin he left in the 
heyday of youth, aud who have now 
attained, most of tlicm passed, the 
sober age of forty. 

Twenty years later, tlien, we find 
D’Artagimn, the 3 ’oniig Gascon gen- 
tleman aforesairl, alone n])oii the scene. 
Ilis three friends, infliienc<‘d by vari- 
ous motives,, have retired from the 
corps of mousqnetaires : Athos to re- 
bide upon aTIhall estate in Poito.i, 
Portlios to marry a rich widou, 
Aramis to become an abbe. D'Artag- 
inn alone, having no estate to retire 
to larger than a cabbage garden, no 
widow to marry, or inclination for tlic 
church, has stuck to the seiwiee with 
credit, but with small profit to him- 
self; and the lieutenancy bestowed 
upon him by the Cardinal-Duke in 
1628, is still a lieutenancy in 1648, 
under Biclieliea's less able, but ctpially 
ambitious successor. Cardinal Maza- 
rine. Moreover, deprived, during the 
greater part of these twenty years, of 
the society of his three friends, who 
had in soijte measure formed his char- 
acter, ami from the example of two of 
whom he had canght much of what 
chivahy and elegance he possessed — 
deprived also of 0 ])portnnitics of dis- 


playing those peculiar talents for bold 
intrigue, wdiich had once enabled him 
to thwart the projects of Kichelieu 
liimself, J>’Artagiian has degenerated 
into a mere trooper, llis talents and 
shrewdness have not deserted him ; on 
the contrary, tlu* latter has increased 
with his experience of the world ; but 
instead of being employ <‘d in the ser- 
vice\)f queens and princes, their exer- 
cise lias been for sonic years confined 
to procuring their owner those phy- 
sienl and positive comforts uliicli 
soldiers seek and prize — namely, a good 
tabic, eoinfortable quarters, and a com- 
plaisant hostess. 

Although thus milking the best <.f 
Ids position, and only occasionally 
grumbling at the capriet* of Dame 
Fortune, who seiuns entirely to liave, 
forgottiMi liiin, it is with a lively s< n- 
sntion of Jny that D'Ariagnan, one 
evening ulien on guard at the Palais 
Iloyal, iieavs himself summoned to the 
}nv'ience of Mazarine. It is at the 
coinmenet‘mi‘nt of the Fronde ; the 
exactions of the cardinal have irriiu- 
ted the peo]>le, who show sirnptonis 
of open resistance ; his enemies, alrendy 
sndieiently innnereiis, are daily in- 
ert‘asing and becoming more formui- 
jible. Mazarine trembles for Idsjmwer, 
and looks around liim fur inenftf lieail 
and action, to aid Idin in breasting the 
Sturm and carrying out Ids s('henu>. 
lie hears tell of the four guardsmen, 
whose fidelity and devotion liad oinu 
saved the reputatiun of Anno of 
Austria, and bafilod tin; most powciftil 
minister Franco ever saw' ; these four 
men he resolves to make his own, and 
D’Artagnan is dispatched to find Ids 
three former companions, and mdnee 
them to espouse the cause of the 
cardinal. Tlic mission is but partially 
BUccos.Hful. D’Artagnan finds Porthos, 
whoso real name is Du Vallou, rich, 
flouiisldng, and a widower, but, not- 
withstanding all these advantages, 
perfectly unhappy because he has no 
title. Vanity w as always the failing 
of l*orthos. Aramis, otherwise the 
Cfievalier— now the Abbe — d’Herblay, 
is up to the ears in intrigues of eveiy 
description.^ Athos, Count dc la F^re, 
has abandoned the wiuc-llask, for- 
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nu rly the deity of his adoration, and 
is busied in the ^lucation of a natural 
8011, a youth of sixteen, of whom the 
beautiful J>nchcss of Ohevreuse is the 
mother. By the promise of a barony, 
2 )’Artagnan easily induces Porthos to 
follow him to Paris; hut with his 
other two friends he is less successful. 
Athos and Ariimis put him oft* with 
excuses, for both have already pledged 
tlicniselves to tlic cause of the Proiidc 
and of the Duke of Jleaufort. 

This prince, the grandson of Henry 
Fourth, and of the celebrated 
Gabrielle D’Estrees, is a prisoner in 
the fortress of Vincennes, and a con- 
sfant subject of uneasiness to Maza- 
jim*. Brave as steel, but of limited 
capacity, the idol of the people, who, 
by the use of his name, are easily 
roused to rebellion, the duke has bc- 
piiled his long cai)ti\ity by abuse of 
tiio Paechino Alazarini, as he styles 
the cardinal, and b}* keeping up a con- 
.stant ])etty warfare with tiio governor 
of A’inceimes, Monsieur de Chavigny. 
On his way to ])rison, he boasted to 
hift guards "that he had at lea.st forty 
]»lans c»f escape, some one of which 
would infallibly succeed. 'J'his was 
repeated to the cardinal; and so well 
is the duke guarded in cuiiae(iuence, 
that live years have olaiisod and he is 
still at i'inccnno.s. At liist his friends 
find means of communicating with him, 
and (b'imaud, the servant of the 
Count de la Fere, is introduced, in the 
capacity of an under jailor, into the 
fortre-s, liere, by his taciturnity and 
apparent strictness, he gains the entire 
coiiticience of La Ramec, an otticial 
who, UTuhT M. de CMiavigny, is ap- 
pointed to the especial guardianship 
of the Duke of Beaufort. An attempt 
to escape is fixed for the day of the 
Pentecost. I' pon the morning of that 
day, Monsieur de Chavigny starts 
upon a short journey, leaving the 
castle in cliarge of La JiaimV, whom 
the duke invites to sup w’itli him upon 
a famous pasty, that has been ordered 
for the occasion fiom a confectioner 
who has ri^cently established himself 
at Vincennes. "llcre is W'hat takes 
place at the repast. 

La Ramec, who, at the bottom of 
his heart, entertained a considerable 
degree of regard and affection for IM. 
de Beaufort, madc^himself a gi*eat 
tr^at of this tGte-a-t^te supper. His 


chief foible was gluttony, and for this 
grand occasion the confectioner had 
promised to outdo himself. The 
pasty was to be of pheasants, the 
wine of the best vintage of Chamber- 
tin. By adding to the agreeable images 
which this promise called up in his 
mind, the society of tlie duke, w ho in 
the main w'as such an excclltml; fellow', 
■who played Monsieur de Cliavigin' 
such cajiital tricks, and made such 
biting jokes against the cardinal, La 
Ram^e had composed a picture of a 
perfectly delightful evening, which he 
looked forward to w'itli proportionate 
jubilation, and with an impatience 
almost equalling that of the dnkc,' 
Ilis first visit that morning had been 
to the pastrycook, who had shown 
him the crust of a gigantic pasty,, 
decorated at the top w itli the ai-ms of 
Monsieur de Beaufort. The said crust 
was still empty, but beside it were a' 
pheasant and two partridges, so mL' 
nutely and closely larded, that each of 
them looked like a cushion stnck^'fiill 
of pins. La Ranuic’s mouth watered 
at the sight. 

Early in the day, M. de Beaufort 
went to play at ball with La Ramec ; 
a sigti from Grimaud warned him to 
pay attention to every thing. Gri- 
niaud walked before them, as if to 
point out the road that he and the 
duke would have to take that even- 
ing. TJio place where they were in 
the habit <:»f playing w'as the smaller 
court of the fortress — a solitary enclo- 
sure, w’herc sentinels W'cre only std- 
tioned w hen the duke w as there ; even 
that precaution seeming unnecessary, 
on account of the great height of the 
rami>arts. There w ere three doors to 
open before reaching this court, and 
each door w^as opened wdth a difterent 
key. All three keys w'ore kept by La 
Ramee. ■VYlicn "they reached the' 
court, Grimaud seated himself negli- 
gently in one of the embrasures, his 
legs dangling outside the wall. The 
diikc understood that the rope-ladder 
was to be fixed at that place. Thl.< 4 , 
and other mana'uvres, comprehensible 
enough to M. de Beaufort, and care- 
fully noted by him, had, of course, no 
iutoUIgible meaning for La Ramee. 

The game began. M. de Beaufort 
was in play, and sent the balls wher- 
ever he liked; La Ramee could not 
win a game. When they bad finished 
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playing, the duke, whilst rallying La 
Baui(5.c oil his ill success, pulled out a 
couple of louis-d’ors, and offered them 
to his guards, who had him 

to the court to pick up the balls, tell- 
ing them to go and drink his health. 
The guards asked La llamee’s per- 
mission, which he gave, but for the 
evening only. Up to that time he 
had various important matters to ar- 
range, some of which would mjuirc 
him to absent himself from his pri- 
soner, whom he did not wish to be 
lost sight of. 

Six o’clock came, and although the 
dinner-hour was fixetl for seven, the 
table was already spread, and the 
enormous pic placed upon the side- 
board. Every body was impatient 
for something : the guards to go and 
di’ink, La llamec to dine, and ^loii- 
aieur dc licaiiforl to escape. (Irimaud 
was the only one who .seemed to be 
waiting for nothing, ami to remain 
perfectly calm; and at times when 
the duke looked at his dull, imuiove- 
able countenance, he almost doubted 
whether tliat could be the man who 
was to aid his ]jrojeete(l llight. 

At half-])ast .six La Ilamec dLsmios- 
cd the guards, the duke .sat down at 
the table, and signed to Ills jailer to 
lake a chair opiiosite to him. (Irimaud 
served the soup, and stationed him- 
self behind La Kaiiiee. The, most 
peilect enjoyment was depicted on the 
countenance of the latter, a.s he com- 
menced the rejiast from which he had 
been anticipating so much pleasure. 
The duke looked at him w ilh a smile. 

“ Ventre St Gris ! La llamdc,” 
cried he, “ if I w'cre told thi^ at this 
lYiomeut there is in all Frauce a hap- 
pier man than yourself, I would not 
believe it” 

And you would be quite right not 
to do so, Monscignear,” said La 
llami^c. “ 1 confess that, when I am 
Jhungry, T kiio>v no pleasure equal to 
that of sitting down to a good dinner ; 
and wlien I rtaneinbcr that my Amphi- 
tryon is the grandson of Uemy' the 
Eourth, the pleasure is at least 
doubled by the honom* done to me.” 

. The duha bowed. “ My dear La 
Kamde,” said be, 3 'ou are uiiequal- 
ed in the art of paying compliments.’' 

“It is^no compliment, Moiiscig- 
setxr,” said La llami^ ; “ I gay exactly 
what ! think.” 


“You are really attached to me, 
theo-V ” said the dukcf "" ‘ 

“ Most sincei’ciy,” Implied La Ra- 
ituie ; “ and 1 should be inconsolable 
if your highness were to leave Viu- 
cciincs.” 

“ Asingular proof of affection that 1 ” 
returned tlie duke. 

“But, Monseigueiir,” continued La 
Ramee, sipping at a glas.s of Madeira, 
“ w'hat would you do if you w'crc set 
at liberty V You wouhl only get into 
some neiv scrape, and be sent to the 
Bastile liistisad of to Viiiceunes.” 

“ Indeed!” said the dnko, consider- 
ably amused at the turn I he conver- 
sation w'as taking, and glajicing iil 
the clock, of which the liniids, he 
thought, advauced more slowly thiiu 
usual. 

‘‘ M. dc C'havigny i.s not very ami- 
able," said La Uanar, “ but JM. dc 
Tremblay is a groat deal w orse. Yi,ii 
may depend, Alonseignenr, that it 
was a real klndnc.sh to .scml yon hero, 
where you bivatho a tine air, and 
na\o nothing to do bid to oat ami 
drink, and ])hiy at ball.” 

“ According to your account, La 
Rann'C, 1 w as very migratel’ul ever to 
think of e-seaping,” 

“ L.xcoodingly so,” ro]>lied La Ra- 
mee; ‘‘but voiir Jiiglino.ss iiover did 
think .sonou.sly of it." 

“Indeed did T, though!” said the 
duke ; “ and what is more, folly 
though it may be, I sometimes think 
of it .still.” 

“ Still by one of your forty plans, 
Monseigneur ? ” 

The duke nodded aflinnatively. 

“ Monaeigiieur,” resumed La Ra- 
mee, “ since you have so far honoured 
me with your confidence, I wisli you 
would tell me one of the forty me- 
thod.g of escape which your highness 
bad invented.” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the duke. 
“ Grimaud, give me the pasty.” 

“ 1 am all attention,” said La Ra- 
niec, leaning back in his chair, and 
raising his glass so as tolook at the 
setting sun through the liquid amber 
which it contained. The duke 
glanced at the clock. Ten minutes 
more and it would strike seven, tlie 
hour for which his escape was con- 
certed. Grimaud placed the pie be- 
fore M. de Bfioafort, who .took his 
sUvcr-bladed penile— steel ones wx»re 
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not allowed him— to cut it; but La 
liaince, unwilling to see so magni<h> 
cent a pasty mangled by a dull knife, 
passed hiiii his own, which w'as of 
Steel. 

“ 'Well, Monscigneur,” said he> 
“ and this famous plan V ” 

“ Do you wish me to tell you,” 
said the duke, “ the one on the suc- 
cess of wdiwh I most reckoned, and 
ivhich I intended to try the first V” 

, “ I4y all means,” said La llainee. 

“ Well,” said M. do Beaufort, who 
w^as busy in the dissection of the pie, 

“ in the first place I hojjed to have for 
my guardian sonic honest fellow like 
yourself, Monsienr La BaintM*.” 

Vour h(»])e was realized, Mon- 
soiguoUr. And then V *' 

“ 3 said tu myself,” continued the 
tlukiN if once I have ahout me a 
g(*od fellow like La ILiruee, 1 will get 
ji frieud, whom he docs not know to 
he my friend, to ret oininend to him a 
msiu dov(»ted to my interests, and 
wlict A\ill aid my e>c.ipe.’' 

“tiood!" said La Kameo. “ Ko 
bad idea.” 

“ When T have acconiplislierl this.” 
said the duke, if the man i^ .skilful,, 
:iik 1 manages to gain the e«uilidenee 
i.)f my jailor, I shall have no dilliculty 
in ktM‘i)ing up a commnnicatiou with 
my friends.” 

“ Indeed !” said La llamee ; liow' 
so?” 

“ Easily enough,” replied M, de 
Beaufort \ “ iii playing at ball, for 
instance.” 

“ In playing at ball !” repeated La 
llamee, who w'as \)eginniug to pay 
great attention to the duke's w ords. 

‘‘ Yes. I strike a ball into the 
moat : a man wdio is at hand, work- 
ing in hia garden, picks it up. The 
ball contains a letter. Instead of 
throw ing back the same ball, he 
throws another, w'hich contains a let- 
ter for me. My friends hoar from 
me and 1 from them, w ithout any one 
being the wiser.” 

“ I'Ijc devil ! ” said La Tlamee, 
scratching his head, “ you do well to 
tell me this, Monseigneur. In future 
I will keep an eye on pickers up of 
balls. But, after all, that is Mily a 
means of correspondence.” ^ 

Wait a little. 1 'write Ao iny 
friends — ‘ On such a day and 4it such 
an hour, be in waiting on the other 


side of the moat with two led 

horses.’ ” 

** Well,” said La Bam^c, with 
some appearance of uneasiness, “ but 
w^hat then? Liilcss, indeed, the 
horses have wrings, and can fiy up the 
rampart to fetch you.” 

“ Or that 1 have means of flying 
down,” said the duke, 9arelessly. 

“ A rope-ladder, for instance.” 

Yes,” said La llamee, with a 
forced laugh ; “but a rope-ladder can 
hardly be sent in a tennis-ball, though 
a letter may.” 

“ No ; but it may be sent in some- 
thing else. Let us only supj)ose, for 
argument’s sake, that my cook, Noir* 
mont, has purchased the pastrycook’s 
shop ojjposite the castle. La ilamee, 
who is a bit of an epicure, tries his 
pics, finds iliem excellent, and asks 
me if I would like to taste one. 1 
accept the oiler, on condition that he 
shall lielj* me to eat it. To do so 
m(u*e at his (*asc, he semb’ aw’ay the 
guards, and only kcep^^ (.iriinaud here 
to wait uiK)n ns. (jrimaud is the 
man whom my friend has recommend- 
ed. and w'ho is ready to second me in 
all things. The moment of m}’ e.scaj»c 
is fixed for seven o’clock. At a few 
minutes to se^ cn ” 

“ At a few minutes to seven ! ” 
repeated La Kamtu?, porsjuriiig with 
alarm. 

“ At a few minutes to seven,” con- 
tinued the duke, suiting the action to 
the w'ord, “ 1 lake the crust off the 
pic. Inside it, i find two poniards, a 
rope-ladder, and a gag. 1 put one of 
the poniards to La llamee’s breast, 
and 1 say to him — ‘ ;My good friend. 
La llamoe, if you make a motion or 
utter a cry, you are a dead man ! ’ ” - 

The duke, as "we have already said, 
whilst bttering these last sentences, 
had acted in conformity. He was 
now standing close to La llamee, to 
whom his tone of voice, and the sight 
of the dagger levelled at his heart, 
intimated plainly enough that M. do 
Beaufort w ould keep his word. Meau- 
wdiile Grimaud, silent as the grave, 
took out of the pie the second poniard, 
the rope-ladder, and the gag. La 
Bain(ie followed each of tliose objects 
with his eyes with a visibly increasing 
terror. 

“ Oh, Monseigneur ! ” cried he, 
lookbig at the duko with an air of 
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stupefaction, which at any other time 
would have made M. do Beaufort 
laugh heartily, “ you would not have 
the licart to kill me ? ” 

“ No, if you do not oppose my 
flight.” 

“ But, Monseigneuf, if I let you 
escape, I am a rained man.” 

“I will pay you the value of your 
office.” 

“ And if I defend mvself, or call 
out?” 

“ By the honour of a gentleman, 
you die upon the spot ! ” 

At this moment the clock struek. 

“ Seven o'clock,” said Grimaud, 
who had not yet uttercil a word. 

La Kainec made a movement. The 
duke frow’ned, and the unlucky jailer 
felt the point of the dagger pcuctnito 
his clothes, and press c gainst his 
breast. 

“Enough, Monscigneur,” cried he; 

I will not stir. But 1 entreat you 
to tie iiiy hands and tVet, or 1 shall be 
taken for your accomplice.” 

The duke took oft* his girdle, and 
gave it to Grimaud, who tied La 
liamde’s hands firmly behind his 
back. La Bamdc then held out his 
legs ; Grimaud tore a napkin into 
strips, and bound his anldcs to- 
gether. 

“And HOW' the gag!” cried poor La 
Ramec ; “ the gag! 1 insist upon it ; 
or they will hang in. for not having 
given the alarm.” 

In an instant La Ranuic w*as gagged, 
and laid upon the ground ; two or 
three chairs w'ore overturned, to make 
it appear that there had been a strug- 
gle. Grimaud took from La Ramec’s 
pockets all the keys that they con- 
tained, opened the room-door, shut 
and double-locked it when tlic duke 
and himself had passed out, and led 
the way to the court. This the fugi- 
tives , reached without accident or en- 
counter, and found it entirely deserted; 
no sentinels, nor any body at the 
windows that overlooked it. The 
dulie hurried to the rampart, and saw 
upon the farther side of the moat 
three horsemen and tw'o led horses. 
He exchanged a sign with tliom ; they 
were waiting for him. !Meanw'^liile 
'Grimaud was fastening the rope by 
which the descent was to bo effected, 
it was" not a ladder, but a silken cord 
voUod upon a stick, which was to be 


placed between the legs, and become 
unrolled by the iveight of the person 
dcsccnffing. 

“ Go,” said the duke. 

“ First, Monseifftcur ? ” asked 
Grimaud. 

“ (Certainly,” >vas the reply ; “ if I 
am taken, a prison awmits me ; if you 
are caught, you will be hung.” 

“True,” saidGrimand; and putting 
himselfastride the stick, he commenced 
his perilous descent. The duke fol- 
lowed him anxiously with his eyes. 
About three quarters of the di.^taiioe 
were accomplished, when the cord 
broke, and Grimaud fcdl into the moat. 
]M. de Beaufort utten'd a cry ; but 
Grimaud said nothing, altliougfi he 
was evidently severely hurt, f<n* lie 
remained motionless upon the on 
which ho hiul fallen. One of the three 
horsemen slid down into tlu* moat, 
fastened the noQS^ of vU rope under the 
arms of Grimaud, and his two eom- 
paiiioiis, w'hfb held Ujc otlier end, tidi- 
ed Iiini up. 

“ (jume down, Monscigneur,” cried 
the cavaliers; “ the fall is only about 
fifteen feet, and the grass is soft.” 

The duke w'as already descending. 
Ilis task w'as difficult ; for the stick 
was no longer there to sustain him, 
and he was obliged to lower himself 
along the slender ro]>e frinn a li eight 
of fifty feet by sheer force of wri^t. 
But his activity, strength, and cool- 
ness came to his aid ; in less tlian live 
minutes he was at the end of the cord. 
He then let go his hold, and fell 
upon Ids feet without injury, (dindi- 
ing out of the moat, he found hiin.-elf 
in the company of Count Rochefort, 
and of two other gentlemen with 
whom ho was unacquainted. (Iri- 
inaud, whose sen.ses had left him, w a.s 
fastened upon a horse. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the duke, “ I 
will thank jou by and by; Just iiow' 
we have not an instant to lose. For- 
w'ard then, and let who loves me 
follow.” 

And springing upon Ida horse, lie 
set off at full gallop, breathing as if 
a load w'ore removed from his breast, 
and exclaiming in accents of inex- 
pressible joy — 

“ Free 1 Free ! Free I” 

Tlic two cavaliers who accompany 
the Duke and the Count de Rochcfoit, 
ai o Athos and Arands. D Artaguau 
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and Porthos are sent in ptiranit of the 
cardiiTal, and in the obscurity by nigiit 
the four friends, who have so often 
fought side by side, find themselves 
at sword’s point with each other. 
Fortunately a recognition ensues be- 
fore any harm is done. A strong 
party of the Duke of Beaufort’s ad- 
licreiits comes up, and D’Artagan and 
T*ortho8 arc taken prisoners, but im- 
mediately set at liberty by the duke. 

The readers of the Three Mons^ 
quetaires will not have forgotten a 
certain Lady de Winter, having a 
Jleur-de-iis branded on her shoulder, 
who plays an important part in that 
romance, and who, after committing 
iiiMiimerable crimes, at Jast meets her 
death at the hands of a public exccu- 
tiouL'r, but without form of trial. 
U’liis latter, iiideeili might be consi- 
d(‘n‘d alino'-t v'4U})erllu(»us, so mimcroiis 
and notorious A\erc heroHeuees; but 
nevertheh‘ss, D'Artagnan and Ids three 
friends, by whose order and iu whoso 
presen<*e the execution took place, 
soinetiiiK's feel pangs of remoi.‘'C for 
the deed, which none of the many 
li\ ea they have taken in fair and open 
fight ever occasion them. Athos 
especially, the most reflecting and 
sensitive of the four, continually re- 
proaches himself with the share he 
took in that act of illegal justice. 
This woman has left a son, who in- 
herits all lier vices, and who, having 
been proved illegitimate, has been 
deprived of Lord Do Winter’s estates, 
and jiasses by the name of Mordaunt. 
He is now brought upon the scene. 
Raoul, Viscount of Bragmelonno, the 
son of Athos, is proceeding to Flan- 
ders, ill company with the j'oiing 
Count dc (i niche, to Join the army 
under the Prince of Conde, when, on 
the last day of his journey, and whilst 
]iassing tlirough a forest, he falls in 
w ith, and disperses a party of Spanish 
marauders who arc robbing and ill- 
treating two travellers. Of these 
latter, one is dead, and the other, wiio 
is desperately grounded, implores the 
aid of u priest. Raoul and his friend 
order their attendants to form a litter 
of branches, and to convey the wound- 
ed man to a neighbouring forest inn, 
wifilst they hasten on to the next vil- 
lage to procure him the spiritual con- 
solation he is so urgent to obtain. 

The two young men bad ricUlou 
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more than a leape, and were already 
in sight of the village of Greney, when 
they saw coming towards them, 
mounted upon a mnlc, a poor monk, 
whom, from his large hat and grey 
w'oollen gown, they took to be an 
Augustine friar. Chance seemed to 
have sent them exactly what the}' 
w'crc seeking. Upon approaching the 
monk, they found him to be a man 
of two or three and twenty j^ears of 
age, but who might have been taken 
for some years older, owing probably 
to long lasts aud severe penances. 
His complexion was pale, not that 
clear white paleness which is agree- 
able to beliohl, but a bilious yellow; 
his hair was of a light colour, and his 
eyes, of a greenish gi*ey, seemed de- 
void of ail expression. 

“ Sir,’’ said Raoul, W'ith his usual 
politeness “ have }ou taken orders?” 

“Why do 3 oil ask?” said the 
stranger, in a tone so abrupt as to be 
scarceh' civil. 

“ For our information,” replied the 
Count dc (i niche hanglitil}". 

The stranger touched his mule with 
his heel, and moved onwards. With 
a bound of his horse, De G niche 
jilaced himself before him, blocking 
11]) the road. “ Answer, sir,’* said he. 
“ The ([uostion was politely put, and 
deserves a reph’.” 

“ I am not obliged, I suppose, to 
inform the first comer who and what 
I am.” 

With considerable difficulty De 
C niche repressed a violent inclination 
ta« break the bones of the insolent 
monk. 

“ In the first place,” said he, “ we 
will tell you who we are. My friend 
here is the Viscount of Braguelonnc, 
and 1 am the Count dc G niche. It is 
no mere caprice that induces us to 
question you ; we are seeking spiritual 
aid for a d}diig man. If you arc a 
priest, I call upon you in the name of 
humanity to afford him the assistance 
he implores ; if, on the other hand, 
you are not in orders, I warn you to 
expect the chastisement which your 
impertinence merits.” 

The monk’s pale fiico became livid, 
and a smile of so strange an exj)rcs- 
sion ovorsprc‘.‘id it, that Raoul, whoso 
eyes ivere fixed upon him, felt an 
involuntary and unaccountable un- 
easiness. 

2 R 
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He Ss «ome spy of the Imperial- 
fets,” said the vlscoant, putting Ms 
hand upon his pistols. A stern and 
menacing glance from the monk re- 
plied to the accusation. 

“ Well, sii*,” said De Guicho, “ will 
you answer?’* 

“ I am a priest,” replied the young 
man, his face resuming its former calm 
inexpressiveness. 

“ Then, holy father," said Raoul, 
letting his pistol fall hack iido the 
bolster, and giving a tone of respect to 
his words, “ since you are a priest, you 
have now an opportunity of exercis- 
ing your sacred functions. A man 
wounded to deatli is at the little inn 
Which you will soon find upon your 
road, and ho implores tlie assistance 
of one of God's ministers.” 

“ I will go to him,” said the monk 
calmly, setting his mule in motion. 

If you do not, sir,” said De 
Giiichc, remember that our horses 
'ivill soon ov<‘rtake your mule, tliat w'c 
possess sufficient inilueiicc to have you 
seized wherever you go, and that then 
your trial will he very short. A tree 
and a rope arc to be found eveiy 
where.” 

Tlic eyes of the monk emitted an 
angry spark, but he merely repeated 
the words, “ I will go to him,” and 
rode on 

“ Let us follow,” said Do Giiiche ; 
“ It will be tlie sra’cst plan.” 

** I was about to propose it,” said 
Baoul. And the young men followed 
the monk at pistol-shot distance. 

On arriving in sight of the roadside 
tavern, they saw their senants ap- 
proaching it from the opposite direc- 
tion, leading their horses, and cariy- 
ing the ivounded man. On perceiving 
the monk, an expression of joy illu- 
minated the countenance of the suf- 
ferer. 

And now,” said Raoul, have 
done all we can for you, and must 
hasten onwards to Join the prince’s 
army. There is to be a battle to- 
morrow, it is said, and we would not 
miss it.” 

Tlie host had got cveiy thing ready, 
a bed, lint and bandages, and a mes- 
sen^r had been dispatched to Lens, 
whidi was the nearest town, to bring 
back a Wgeon. 

“ Ifou will follow us,” said Raoul 
to the wrvants, “ as soon as you have 


conveyed this person to his room. A' 
horseman will arrive here in the coinw 
of the afternoon,” added ho to tlie 
innkeeper, ‘‘ and will probably enquire 
if the Viscount de Bragueloime has 
passed this way. He is one of iny 
attendants, and his name is Griraand. 
Yon will tell him that I have iiassed, 
and shall sleep at Cambrin.” 

By this time the litter had reached 
the door of the inn. The monk got 
off his mule, ordered it to be, jnit in 
the stable without unsaddling, and 
entered the hou.se. Tlic two young 
men rode away, followed by tlie benc- 
dietious of the wounded man. 

The litter ivas just being carried 
into the inn, w’hen the hostc.ss linrried 
forward to receive her guests. On 
catching sight of the sufferer, she 
seized her husband's arm nith an ex- 
clamation of terror. 

“Well,” said the host, “what is 
the matter?” 

“ Do you not recognise him ? ” said 
the woman, pointing to the ■wounded 
man. 

“ Recognise him I No— yet— surely 
I I'cmember the face." Gaii it 
Pe?” 

“ The former headsman of Bc- 
thuue,” said his wife, comi>leting the 
sentence. 

“ The headsman of Bethmie ! ” re- 
peated the yoimginonk, recoiling with 
a look and gesture of inarketl repug- 
nance. 

The chief of RroiiI’s attendants 
perceived the disgust with whicli the 
mouk heard the quality of his penitent. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ althougii he may 
have been an executioner, or even if 
lie still be so, it is no reason for refus- 
ing him the consolations of religion. 
Render him the service he claims at 
3 "Our hands, and you will have tlie 
more merit in the sight of God.” 

The monk made no reply, but en- 
tered a room on the ground-floor, 
in which the servants were now placing 
the wounded man upon a bed. As 
he did so, every one left the apart- 
ment, and the penitent remained alone 
with his tsonfessor. The presence of 
Raoul’s and De Guiche’s followers 
being no longer required^ the latter 
remounted thdr horses, and set off at 
a sharp trot to rejoin their masters, 
w ho wwro already out of sight. 

They had been gone but a few 



ininntes, when a single horseman rode 
up to the door of the iim, 

“ What is your pleasure, sir?” said 
the host, still pale aud aghast at the 
discovery his wife hsid made. 

“ A feed for ray horse, and a bottle 
of wiuc for myself,” was the reply. 
“ Have you seen a young geutleman 
pass by,” continued the strauger, 
“ mounted on a chestnut horse, and 
followed by two attendants.” 

“ The Viscount do Braguelonne?” 
said the innkeeper. 

“ The same.” 

“I’hcn you are Monsieur Gri- 
raandV” 

The traveller nodded assent. 

“ Your master was here not half 
an hour ago,’’ said the host. “He 
has ridden on, and will sleep at Cam- 
brin.” 

(iriniaud sat down at a table, wiped 
llio dust and ])ftrspiration from his 
face, poured out a glass of wine, and 
drank in silence. He was about to 
fill his glass a second time, when a 
loud shrill cry was heard, issuing 
from the apartment in wliich the 
monk and the patient were shut up 
together. Grimaiul started to his 
feet. 

“ W’hat is that?" exclaimed he. 

“ From the wounded man’s room,” 
replied the host. 

** AVhat wounded man? ” 

“ The former headsman of Bethune, 
■who has been set upon and sorely 
hurt by Spanish partisans. The Vis- 
count de Braguelonne rescued and 
brought him hither, aud he is now con- 
fessing himself to au Augustine friar. 
He seems to suffer terribly.” 

“ The headsman of Bethune,” mut- 
tered Grimaud, apparently striving to 
recollect sonmtliing. “A man of 
fifty-five or sixty yeaa*s of age, tall 
and powerful; of dark complexion, 
with black hah* and beard?” 

“The same; excepting that bis 
beard has become grey, aaid his hair 
white. Do you know him ? ” 

*‘‘1 have seen him once,” replied 
Grimaud gloomily. 

At this moment another cry was 
heard, less loud than the first, but 
followed by a long deep groan. Gri- 
maud and the innkeeper looked at 
each other. 

“ It is like the cry of a man who is 
being murdered,” said the latter. 


0 ^ 

“We- mnst see yrhat it fe,” said 

Grimaud. 

Although slow to speak, Grimaud 
was prompt m action. He rushed to 
the door, and shook it violently ; it 
was secured on the inner side, 

“ Open the door instantly,” cried 
he, “ or I break it dowm.” 

N 0 answer was returned. Grimaud 
looked around him, and perceived a 
heavy crowbar standing in a comer 
of the passage. Tliis he seized hold 
of, and before the host could interfere, 
the door was burst open. The ^om 
was inundated with blood, which was 
trickling from the mattrass ; them was 
a hoarse rattling in the woniidod 
man’s throat ; the. monk had disap- 
peared. Grimaud hurried to an open 
window w'hich looked upon the court- 
yard. 

“He has escaped through this,” 
said he. 

“ Do you think so?” said the ho.ct. 
“ Boy, sec if the monk’s mule is still 
in the stable,” 

“ It is gone,” was the answer. 

Grimaud approached the bed, and 
gazed upon the har.sh and strongly 
marked features of the wounded 
man. 

“ Is he still alive? ” said the host. 

Without replying, Grimaud opened 
the man’s doublet to feel if his heart 
beat, and at the same time the inn- 
keeper approached the bed. Sudden- 
ly both started back with an exclama- 
tion of horror. A poniard was buried 
to tho hilt in the left breast of the 
headsman. 

What had passed between the priest 
and his penitent was as follows. 

It has been seen that the monk 
showed himself little disposed to delay 
his journey in order to receive the 
confo.‘«sion of the w^ounded man ; so 
little, indeed, that he would probably 
have endeavoured to avoid it by flight, 
had not tho menaces of the Count de 
Guiche, and afteiwards the presence 
of the servants, or perhaps his o'wn 
reflections, induced him to perform 
to the end the duties of his sacred 
office. 

On finding himself alone with the 
sufferer, he approached the pillow of 
the latter. Tlie headsman examined 
him with one of those rapid, anxious 
looks peculiar to dying men, and made 
a movement of surprise. 
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“ You are very young, holy father,” 
said he. 

“ Those who wear my dress have 
no age,” replied the monk severely. 

^^Alas, good father, speak to me 
more kindly I 1 need a friend in these 
my last moments.'* 

“ Do you sufler much? ” asked the 
monk. 

“Yes, but in soul rather than in 
body.” 

“We will save your soul,” said the 
young man ; “ but, tell me, arc you 
really the executioner of Bethune, as 
these people say ? ” 

“ I was,” replied the wounded man 
hurriedly, as though fearful that the 
acknowfedgment of his degrading pro- 
fession might deprive him of the as- 
sistance of which he stood in such 
imminent need. “ I was, but I am 
flo no longer; 1 gave up my office 
many years ago. I am still obliged 
to appear at executions, but I no 
longer officiate. Heaven forbid that 
1 should!” 

“ You have a horror of your pro- 
fession, then?” 

The headsman groaned. 

“ So long as 1 only struck in the 
name of the law and of justice,’* said 
he, “ my conscience was at rest, and 
mv sleep untroubled ; but since that 
terrible night when I 8er\’ed as in- 
strument of a private vengeance, and 
raised my sword witli hatr(;d against 
one of God's creatures — ^since that 
night ” 

The headsman paused, and shook 
his head despairingly. 

“Speak on,” said the monk, who 
had seated himself on the edge of the 
bed, and began to take an interest 
in a confession that commenced so 
strangely. 

“ Ah ! ** exclaimed the dying man, 
** what efforts have I not made to 
stifle my remorse hy twenty years of 
good works I I have exposed my own 
existence to preserve that of others, 
and have saved liuman lives in ex- 
change for the one 1 had unwarran- 
tably taken. I frequented the 
churches, sought out the poor to 
console and relieve them ; those who 
once avoided became accustomed to 
Be^ me, and some Iia\e even loved 
nliil Bht God has not pardoned me ; 
for, do what I will, the memory of my 
crime pursues me, and each night in 
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my dreams the spectre of that woman 
stands menacing before me.” 

“A woman! Was it a woman, 
then, whom you assassinated? ” cried 
the monk. 

“And you, too,” exclaimed the 
headsman — “ you, too, use that word, 
assassinated. It u'as an assassina- 
tion, then, not an execution, and 1 am 
a murderer ! ” 

He shut his eyes and uttered a 
hollow moan. The monk feared pro- 
bably that he would die without com- 
pleting his confession, for he liastencd 
to console him. 

“ (io on,” said he, “ I cannot yet 
know how far you arc guilty. Wlien 
1 have heard all, I will decide. Tell 
me, then, how you came to commit 
this deed.” 

“ It was night,” re'<umcd the heads- 
man, in faltering accents : “ a man 
came to my house to seek me, and 
showed me an order. 1 followed him. 
Four other gentlemen were waiting 
for him ; they put a mask upon iny 
face, and led me with them. I was 
resolved to resist, if what they re- 
quired me to do api>cared unjust. We 
rode on for live, or six leagues almost 
without littering a word ; at last we 
baited — and they showed me, through 
the window of a cottage, a woman 
seated at a table. ‘ That,’ said 
tiny, * is she whom you arc to 
decapitate.’ ” 

“ Horrible ! ” exclaimed the monk. 
“ And you obeyed ? ” 

“ Father, that woman wa.s a mon- 
ster ; she had poisoned her husband, 
had tried to assassinate her brother- 
in-law, who was one of the men that 
now accompanied mo ; she had mur- 
dered a young girl whom she thought 
her rival ; and, before leavingEngland, 
liad instigated the assassination of 
the king’s favourite.” 

“Buckingham?” exclaimed the 
monk. 

“ Yes, Buckingham — ^that was the 
name.” 

“ She was an Englishwoman, 
then?” 

“No — a Frenchwoman, but she 
had been married to an English noble- 
man.” 

The monk grew pale, passed his 
hand across his forehead, and, rising 
from the bed, approached the door 
and bolted It. The headsman 
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thought that he was leaving him, and 
implored him to return. 

‘‘I am here,” said the monk, re- 
suming his scat. “ Who were the 
live men who accompanied you? ” 
One was an Englishman ; the 
other four were Ercncli, and w'ore the 
uniform of the mousquetaires.” 

'' Their names V demanded the 

monk. 

“ 1 do not know them. But the 
four Frenchmen called the English- 
man ‘ My lord.* ” 

“ And the w'oman ; w*as she 
young? ” 

“ Young and beautiful, most beau- 
tiful, as she kneeled before me implo- 
ring mercy • I have never been able 
to understand liow’ I liad the courage 
to strike off that i)ale and lovely 
head.” 

I’lie monk seemed to be under the 
influence of some violent emotion ; Ins 
limbs trembled, and he appeared 
unable to speak. At last, mastering 
himself by a strong eflbrt — “The 
name of this w’oman V ” Staid he. 

“ J do not know it. She had been 
maiTied twice, once in France and 
once in England.” 

“And 3 ‘HI killed her!” said the 
monk, vehemently. *‘You served as 
instrument to those dastardly' villains 
who dared not kill her themselves. 
You had iio pity on her 3 "outh, her 
beauty, her weakness 1 You killed 
lu'r ! ” 

“ Alas ! holy father,” said the 
lieudsman, “ this woman concealed, 
iiiitler t!ic exterior of an angel, the 
\ ices of a demon ; and wluui 1 saw' 
lie.r, when 1 remembered all that I 
liad myself suffered from her ” 

“ You ? And w hat could she have 
d(me to you ? ” 

“ Slie had seduced my brother, who 
was a priest, hiid lied with him from 
liis convent, lost him both body and 
soul.” 

• “ Your brothel*? ” 

“Yes, my brother had been her 
first lover. Oh, my father! do not 
look at me thus. I am veiy guilty, 
then ! You cannot pardon me ! ” 

The monk composed his features, 
which had assumed a terrible expres- 
sion duriug the latter part of the dying 
man's confession. 

“ I will pardon yon,” said he, “ if 


you tell me all. Since yonr brother 
*^wa8 her first lover, you must know 
her maiden name. Tell if me.” 

“ Oh, my God I my God ! ” ex- 
claimed tlu^ headsman — “ I am dying ! 
Absoln^ou, holy fatber! absolution ! 

“ Hef:namc,'’ said the monk, “ and 
I giv^it to you.” 

The headsman, who was convulsed 
with agony, both }ihysical and moral, 
secmed*&areely able to speak. The 
monk bent over him as if to catch the 
smalleet sound he should utter. ^ 

“ Her name,” said he, “ or no ab- 
solution.” The dying man seemed 
to^llect all his strength. 

‘“Anne de Bueil,” murmured he. 

“ Anne dc Bueil ! ” repeated the 
monk, rising to his feet and lifting his 
hands to heaven, “Anne de Bueil! 
Did you say Anne dc Bueil ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, that was her name ; 
and now absolve me, for I am dying.’^ 
“ I absolve you? ” cried the monk, 
wdth a laugh that made the suflerers 
liair stand on end ; “ i absolve 3 'ou ? 
I am no priest ! ” 

“You arc no priest!” cried the 
headsman ; “ but who and w-hat are 
you, then ? ” . 

“ I w ill tell 3 'ou, miscreant ! I am 

John deWinter, and that woman*' 

“ And that w'ornan ’* gasped 

the executioner, v 
“ Was my mother ! ” 

The headsman uttered a shriek, the 
long and terrible one which Grimaud 
and the iimkeei)er had heard.^ 

“ Oh, pardon, pardon ! ” murmured 
he — “forgive me, if not in God's 
name, at least, in your own. If not 
as a priest, as a son.” 

“Fardon you!” rcn|ied the pre- 
tended monk ; “ pardti 3 »ou ! God 
may porhai)s do it, h|it I never will. 
Die, wretch, die! unabsolved, des- 
pairing, and accursed.” And, draw- 
ing a dagger from under his gowm, he 
plunged it into the bi’cast of the 
headsman. “Take that,” said he, 
“ for my' absolution.” 

It was then that the second cry, 
followed bj' a long mqau, had been 
uttered. The headsman, wdio had 
partially raised himself, fell back upon 
the bcd 49 |||f?hc monk, without with- 
drawing ms dagger from the wound, 
ran to the window, opened it, jumped 
out into the little flower-garden below^^ 
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harriod the stable. Leadiag 
out bis mid)^ he plunged into the 
thickest part of the adjacent forest, 
stripped off his monk's gai'b, took a 
horseman's dress out of lus valise, 
and pat it oiu Then, making all 
hasto to the nearest post-house, he 
took a horse, and continued with t]m-^ 
utmost speed his journey to X^aris.p / 
.^^he headsman lives long enotlgli 
to inform Grimaud of what has pass- 
ed; and Grimaud, 'who was present at, 
the decapitation of de Wintm*, 
returns to Paris, to put Athos and his 
Mends on their guard against tho 
vengeance of her son. Mordaunt^ 
alias Be 'W^inter, is one of Cromwell’s 
most devoted ami unscrupulous agents, 
and is proceeding to the French capi<«, 
tal to negotiate with Miizariue on th^ 
part of the Parliamentary general. 
Guided by Avhat he has hoard from 
the executioner of llethune, lie dis- 
covers who the men are by whose 
order his mother was beheaded, and 
he vows their destruction. The four 
friends soon afterwards meet in Eng- 
land, whither D^4itaguaaaudPorthos 
have been sent on a mission to Cmm- 
■well ; whilst Alhos and xiramis have 
repaired thither to strive to iwop the 
falling fortunes* of Charles the First. 
Wc cannot say much in favour of that 
portion of the book of which the scene 
is laid on English ground. M. Ditmas 
is much happier in liis deiiuoatiuns of 
Frondenrs and Mazariuists tliaii of 
Puritau^nd Cavaliers ; and his ac- 
count oreiiarles the Firet, and of the 
scenes prior to his execution, is h6r- 
ribly 

After numerous narrow escapes 
from ]\£mamit, who jmrau^ them 
-uiih unrMeu^^ rancour, and suc- 
ceeds m assass^ting their friend and 
his uncle, LorJi’de' Winter, tlie four^ 
guardsmen embark on board a small' 
vessel to return to France.. Mordaunt 
discovers this, gets the captain and 
crew out of the way, replaces them 
by one Groslow and oUier creatures 
of his own, and conceals himself on 
board. His plan is, so soon as the 
vessel is a short distance out at sea, 
to escape in a boat with his confede- 
rates, after dring a train cointnimi- 
cating with some barrels of i)owder 
in the hold. There is some improba- 
bility in this part of the story ; but 


gunpowder plots have special pri- 
vilege of absurdity. The gnardsmen, 
however, discover the mischief that is 
brewing against them, just in time to 
escape through the cabin >vindows, 
and swim off to the boat, which is 
towing astern. 

Scarcely had D'Artagnan ent the 
rope that attached the boat to the 
ship, when a shrill wdiistle heard 
proceeding fi^m the bitter, 'which, as 
it moved on wliilst the boat remained 
stationary, was already beginning to 
be lost to view in the darkness. At 
the same moment a lantern was 
brought upon deck, and lit up the 
figmvs of the crew. Suddenly a great 
outcry was heard ; and just "then the 
clouds that covered the heavens split 
and parted, and the ■ silver light of 
the moon fell upon the white sails 
and dark rigging of the vessel. Ter- 
soiis were seen running about the 
deck in bewilderment and confusi.)n ; 
and ]Mordannt him.self, carrying a 
torch in his hand, {ippeared upon the 
pon]>. 

At the appointed hour, Groslow had 
collected his men. and ^iordaunt, alter 
listening at the door of the cabin, and 
conelndingfromthesilcncewhichreign- 
ed that his intended victims Avero buried 
in sleep, had hurried to the poAvder 
barrels and set fire to tho train. AVliil-st 
he was doing this, GrosloAv and his 
sailors Avere preparing to leave the 
ship. 

“ Haul in tho ixipe,” said the for- 
mer, and bring the boat along- 
side." 

One of tlie atiilora seised the rope 
and pulled it. It came to him Avitli- 
out resistance. 

“ The cable is cut !'’ exclaiiuGil the 
man ; “ the boat is gone." 

“ The boat gone 1” repeated Gros- 
low ; impossible ! " 

“ It is nevertheless triic," returned 
the sailor. “ See here^ iiolhing in 
our wake, and hcrotis tho end of tlie 
rope." 

It was then that Groslow uttered 
tho cry which the guardsmen hoard 
from their boat. 

AVhat is th<^ matter V" demanded 
Mordanut, emerging from the hatch- 
Avay, his torch in his hand, and rush- 
ing towards the stem. 

Tho matter is, that your onemics 
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have escaped you. They liavc cut the 
rope, and saved Ihcmselvcs in the 
fcoat.” 

With a single bound Mordaunt was 
at the cabiu-door, which he burst open 
with liis foot. It was empty. 

“ Wo will follow them,” said Gros- 
low ; “ they cannot be far off. Wc 
will give them the stem,* sail right 
over them.” 

“ Yes ; but the powder — I have 
fired tlic train ! ” 

“ Dainnution ! ” roared Groslow, 
rushing to the hatcliu ay. “ rerliaps 
there is still time.” 

A horrible laugh and a frightful 
blasphemy were Mordaiint’s reply ; 
and then, his features distorted by 
rage and disappointed hate rather 
than b\^ fear, he liurled Ids torch into 
the sea, and precipitated Idmself after 
it. At tlui same moment, and before 
Groslow had reached the powder bar- 
rels, the ship opened like the crater of 
a voleeno, a gush of fire rose from it 
w’ith a noise like that of lil’ty pieces of 
artillcrv, and bluziiig fragments of 
the doomed vessel were seen career- 
ing lliroiigh Ihc air in every direction. 
It l isted but an instant ; the red glow 
thill had lit up the sea for miles around 
vanished ; the biiniiiig fragments fell 
hissing into the water; and, >viththc 
^^xcejitiou of a vibration in the air, all 
was calm jis before. The felucca liad 
disapj)earcd ; Groslow and his men 
wiMV annihilated. 

Our four guardsmen had witnessed 
this terrible spectacle with mute hwe 
and horror, and when it was over, 
they j’emained for a moment downcast 
and silent, Portlios and D’Artagnan, 
wlio liad each taken an oar, forgot to 
use them, and sat gazing at their coin- 
j>nnions, whiNt the boat rocked to and 
iVo at the will of the waves. 

“ Jftf foi!'^ said Arainis, who was 
the first to break the ]>au.sc, ** this 
time 1 think wc are faii'ly rid of 
him.” 

Help, gentlemen, lielp ! ” just 
then crietl a voice that came sweeping 
ill piteous accents over the troubled 
jsiirfiice of the sea. “ Help ! for hea- 
ven’s sake, help 1” 

The guardsmen looked at each 
other. AtUos shuddered. 

“ it is his voice ! ” said he. 

All recognised the voice, and 
jstraiued their eyes iu the direction in 


which the felucca had disappeared* 
Presently a man was seen swimming 
vigorously towards them. Athos ex- 
tended his arm, pointing him out to 
his companions. 

“ Yes, yes,”'said D’Artagnau ; “ I 
see him.” 

“ AVill nothing kill him ? ” said 
Porthos. 

Aramis leaned forward and spoke 
in a whisper to D’Artagnan. Slor- 
daimt advanced a few yards, and 
raised one hand out of the >vater in 
sign of distress. 

“ Pity I gentlemen,” cried he ; 
“ pity and mercy 1 My strength is 
leaving me, and I am about to sink.” 

The tone of agony in wliich these 
words w'erc spoken awakened a feel- 
ing of compassion iu the breast , of 
Athos. 

“ Unhappy man !” he murmured.. 

“Good!” said H’Artagnan. “I 
like to sec you pity him. On my 
w'ord, I think he is swimming toivards 
us. Does he suppose we are going to 
take him in ? Kow, Porthos, row.” 

And D’Artagnan jilmiged Jiis oar 
into the water. I'wo or three long 
.‘Strokes placed twenty fathoms between 
the boat and the drowning man. 

“ Oil ! 3 "ou will have mercy ! ” cried 
Mordaunt. “ You will not let me 
perish I ” 

“Aha I my line fellow,” said Por- 
thos, “ ive have you now, I think, 
without a chance of escape.” 

“ Oh, Porthos I ” murmured the 
Count de la Fere. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Athos,” re- 
plied Porthos, “ cease your eternal 
generosity, which is ridiculous under 
such circumstances. For my part 1 
dechu’e to j’ou, that if he comes within, 
my reach," I will split liis skull with 
the oar.” 

D’Artagiiau, who liad just finished 
his colloquy' w ith Aramis, stood up iu 
the boat. 

“ Sir,” said he to the swimmer, 
“ be so good as to betake yourself iu 
some other direction. The vessel 
wlikh you iuteiided I’or our coffin is 
scarcely yet at the bottom of the sea, 
and your present situatiou is a bed of 
roses compared to that in which yon 
intended to put ii.s.” 

“ Gentlemen I ” said Mordaunt in 
despairing accents, “ 1 sw'ear to you 
that I sincerely repent. I am too 
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young to die. 1 was led away by pity upon me, and that quickly, fur 
a natural resentment ; 1 wished to my strength is exhausted. CJoimt do 
revenge my mother. You would all la K*re, where are you? ” 
have acted as I have done.” “ I am hero, sir,” replied Athos, 

“ Pshaw ! ” said D’Artagnan, who with that noble and dignified air tliat 
sa>v that Athos was becoming more was habitual to him “ Take my 
and more softened by Mordauiit’s hand, and come into our boat.” 
supplications. The swimmer was “1 eamiot bear to witness it,” said 
agaiu within three or four fathoms of J )’Artagnaii ; “ such weakness is really 
the boat. The approach of death pitiable.” And lie turned towui'ds 
scemeeP' to give liim supernatural his two remaining friends, who, on 
strength. their part, recoiled to the oth(‘r side 

“ Alas I ” said he, “ I am going to of the boat, as if unwilling to touch 
die, then. And yet I was right to the man to whom Athos alone did not 
avenge my mother. And besides, if fear to give his hand. Mordauiit 
it were a crime, I repent of it, and made an effort, raised himself up, and 
you ought to pardon me.” seized the arm extended to him. 

A wave that passed over his head, “ So,” said Athos, leaning over the 
interrupted his entreaties. He again gunwale of the boat — “ now place 
emer^i and made a stroke in the your other hand here ; ” and he oflered 
direction of the boat. H’Artagrian him his shoulder as a suj>port, so that 
tool his oar in both hands. The nn- his head nearly touched that of Mor- 
happy wretch uttered a groan of dc- daunt; and for a moment the two 
spair. Athos could bear it no longer, deadly foes seemed to embrace eacji 
“ D’Artagnan ! ” cried he, ** iny other like brothers. JVlordauiit grasp- 
son D’Artaj^ian, I cutreat of you to ed the count’s colbu* with his cold and 
spare his Ike. It is so horrible to let dripping fingers, 
a man die when you can save him by “ And now, sir, yon arc saved,” said 
stretching out your hand. I cannot Athos; “ compose 3 oursidf.” 
witness such a deed ; he 7nusi be “ Ah, my mother I ” •\claimcd 
saved.” ^ Mordaimt, with the look of a demon, 

“ Mordieu! ” replied D’Artaguan, and an accent of hatred inqiosslble to 
“ wiiy do you not lie our hands and render, “ J can offer yon but <>ue vie- 
icet, and deliver ns up to him at once? tim, but it is the one you would your- 
Thc thing would be sooner over. Ila ! self have chosen ! ” 

Count de la Fere, you wish to jieiish D’Artagaan uttered aery ; 1‘orlhos 
at his hands: well, I, wiioui you call raised liis oar; Arainis sjirang forward, 
your son— I will not suffer it.” Jiis naked sword in his hand. Hut it 

Aramis quietly drew hi.s swoni, was too late. By a Ia.st effort, and 
which he had carried betw'een bis with a 3 "ell of triumph, I^Iordaunt 
teeth when he swam off from the ship, dragged Athos into the waiter, com- 
If he lays a hand upon the boat,” ])ros.siiig his throat, and winding his- 
said he, ** J sever it from liis body, limb.s round him like the coils of a 
like that of a regicide, as he is.” serpent. Without uttering a w ord, or 

“ Wait a moment,” said Porthos. calling for help, Athos strove for a 
“ What are you going to do ? ” said moment to maintain himself on the 
Aramis. surface of the water. Hut his movc- 

“ Jump overboai-d and strangle meuts were fettered, tlie weight that 
liim,” replied the giant. ^ clung to him was too great to bear uj> 

“ Oh, my friends!” said Athos, in against, and little by little be sank, 
a tone of entreaty that was irresist- Before his friends could get to his as- 
iblc ; “ remember that w^e are men and sistance, his head was under water. 
Christians ! Grant me the life of this and only his long hair was seen float- 
unhappy wretch I ” ing ; then all disappeared, and a circle- 

D’Artagnan hung his head : Ara- of foam, which in its turn w'as rapidly 
mis lowered his sword : Porthos sat obliterated, alone marked the spot 
down. , , ' . where the tw'o men had been engulfed. 

_ ** Count de la Fere,” exclaimed Struck dumb by horror, motionless, 
Mordaunt, now very^ near the boat, and almost suffocated with grief and 
** it is you whom X implore. Have indignation, the three guardsmen re- 
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mained, with dilated eyes and extend^ J^on after the escape of Monsieur de 

ed arms, gazing down upon the dark Beahfortf the Parisians, stiiTcd np by 
waves tliat roiled over the body of various influential malccontents— one 
their friend, the bravo, the chivalrous, , of the chief of whom is the famous 
the noble-hearted Athos. i^rthos Jean de Gondy, Coadjutor of Paris, 
was the first to recover his speech. and afterwards Cardinal do Retz— 
“ Oh, Athos !” said he, tearing his break out into open insurrection, 
h.'iir, and with an explosion of grief Mazarine’s life is menaced ; the quccn- 
doiibly affecting in a man of his gi- mother and the young king ai*c vir- 
gan tic frame and iron mould; “Oh, tuaJly prisoners of the Frondeiirs. The 
Athos! are you indeed gone from Prince of Condd, with the laurels he 
ns ? ” has gained on the battle-field of Lens 

At this moment, in the midst of the yet fresh upon liis brow, hiimcs to 
vast circle which the rays of the moon Paris to take part against the Fronde ; 
lit up, the agitation of the water the queen and Mazarine are anxious 
which had accompanied the absorp- ^ to escape from the capital in order to 
tion of the two men, was renewed, . carry on the w ar in the open field 
and there appeared, first a quantity of instead of in the narrow streets, fight- 
fair hair, then a pallid human face, ing in which latter, or from behind 
with eyes wide open, but fixed and their barricades, the ill-disciplined 
glazed, then a body, 'which, after troops of the insurgents are nearly as 
raising its bust out of tlic water, fell efficient as the most practised veterans, 
softly backwards, and floated upon How to manage the escape is the 
the surface of the sea. In the breast difficulty. Tlie gates of the city arc 
of the corpse w'as buried a dagger, of guarded by armed citizens ; there ap- 
wiiich the golden hilt sparkled in the pears no possibility of egress. In 
moonbeams. this dilemma, Anne of Austria be- 

“Mordauiit! Mordaunt!” cried the thinks her of the man to -whose ad- 
throe friends ; “ it is IStordaunt ! But dress and courage she had, twenty 

Athos! whore is he V” yeni*s previously, been so deeply in - 

Just tlion the boat gave a lurch, debted ; D’Artagnan is called iu to 
and Griinaud utlorod an exclamation her assistance. He succeeds in sniug- 
of joy. Tlie guardsmen turned, anti gling the cardinal out of JTiris, and 
saw Atlios, liis face livid with exhaus- then returns to fetch Louis Xl\\ and 
tion, supporting himself with a trein- \ the queen-mother, 
liling hand upon the gunwale of the , Znstcad pf re-entering Paris by the 
boat. In an instant he was lifted in, gate of Si‘ ftoiiord, H’Artagiian, who 
and clasped in the arms of his friends. , bad time to spare, went round to that 
‘‘ You arc unhurt? ” said D’Artag- of Richelieu. The guard stopped him» 
nan. «nd when they saw by his plumed 

“ Yes, ” replied Athos. “ And ^ liat and laced cloak that he was an 
Mordauiit?” officer of mousquetaires, they insisted 

“ Oil ! thank God, he is dead at last. ‘ upon his ciyiiig out, “Do^vn with !Ma- 

Look yonder.” zarinc.” This he did with so good a 

Ami D’Artagnaii forced Athos to grace, and in so sonorous a voice, tliat 
look in the direction he pointed out, the most difficult were fully satisfied, 
where the body of Mordaiint, tossed He then walked down tlic Rue Riche- 
iipon the wave, seemed to pursue the . lieu, reflecting how hcishould manage 
friends with a looij of insult and mor- the escape of the queen, for it would 
tal hate. Athos gazed at it -with an be impossible to take her away in one 
expression of mingled pity and melon- of the royal carriages, with the arms 
choly. ^ ;iX>f France painted upon it. On pass- 

“ Bravo! Athos,” cried Aramis, Hng before the hotel of Madame de 
w ith a degree of exultation which he Guemenee, w ho passed for the mis- 
rarely showed. * trcaa of Monsieur de Gondy, he per- 

** A good blow,” exclaimed Porthos. ceived a coach standing at the door. 

“ I have a son,” said Athos, “ and A sudden idea stnick him. 

I wished to live. But it was not I '* “Pardieu!” said he. “it would be 
who killed him. It was the hand of an excellent manopuvre.” And, step- 
fate.” ping up to the carriage, he examined 
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the arms i^n the panels,^ &3id the 
livery of the ooachmaji, yrho was 
sleeping on the box. 

“It is the Coadjntor^s carriage,” 
said D^Artagnan to himself. Pro* 
videnoe is decidedly in onr favour.” 

He opened the door without noise^ 
got into the coach, and pulled the 
(^eck-string. 

“ To the Palais Eoyal, ” cried he to 
the coachman. 

The man, waking in a fright, made 
no doubt that the ordei* came from 
his master, and drove oif at f ull speed ' 
to the palace. The gates of the court j 
wore just closing as he drove in. On 
pulling up at the steps, the coachman 
perceived tiiat the footmen were not 
behind the carriage, and, su])t)Osing 
that M. de Gondy had sent them 
somewhere, he got oA* his box and 
Opened the door. D’Artaguaii Jumped 
out, and just as the coachman, banned 
at seeing a stranger insteud of his 
master, made a ste]> backwards, he 
seized liim by the collar with his left 
hand, and with his right put a pis^ 
to his breast. 

“Not a word,” said D'Artagnaii, 

or you are a dead man.” 

Tlie coachman saw that he had 
fallen into a snare. He remained 
silent, with open mouth and staring 
eyes. Two moustiuefaires walk- 
ing up and do^vn' the court ,* H’Artag- 
nan called them, handed over the 
coachman to one of them, with orders 
to keep him in safe cui^tody, and de- 
sired the other to get «n the box of 
the carriage, drive’ it round to the 
door of the private staircase leading 
out of the ])alacc, and there to waH 
till he came. Tlie coachman's llv^’y 
coat and hat went with the oaiTiagc, 
These arrangements completed, l)’Ar- 
tagnan entered the palace, and knocked 
at the door of the (inecn's apartments. 
Ho was instantly admitted ; Anne of 
Austria was waiting for him in her 
oratory. 

“Is e\"ery thing prepared?” said 
ahe. * , 

“Every thing, madam.” 

“And the cardinal?” 

^ “ Ho has left Paris witlioiit acci- 
dtot, and waits for your majesty' at' 
Corn's la Heine.” 

“ Come with me to the king,” 

D'Arfcagnan bowed, and followed 
the queen. The young king was ah* 


ready dressed, with the eiLception of 
his shoes and doublet. He seemed 
greatly astonished at being thus roused 
in the middle of the night, and over- 
whelmed his valet-de-chambre, La- 
porte, with questionb, to all of which 
the latter replied — “Sire, it is by 
order of her majesty.” The bed- 
clothes were thrown back, and tlie 
sheets were seen worn threadbare and 
even into holes. Tliis was one of the 
results of Mazarine's excessive parsi- 
mony. The queen entered, and I)’Ar- 
tagnan remaiaed at the door of the 
apartment. As soon as the child saw 
his mother, he escaped from Laporte's 
hand and ran up to her. She signed 
to H’Artaguau to approach. 

“ My sou,” said Anne of Austria, 
showing him the mousquetaire, wiio 
stood with his phinied hat in hi.s hand, 
calm, grave, aud colleclcfl, “this is 
M. D'Artagnau, who is bravo as one 
of those knights of old whose histories 
you love to hear repeated. Look at 
him well, aud remember his name, for 
he is about to render us a great ser- 
vice.” 

Louis Xiy. gazed at H'Artagnau 
with liis large proud eyes; then, slowly 
lifting his little hand, he held it out to 
tlie oliLcer, who bent his knee aud 
kissed it. 

“ Monsieur H’Arta^an,” repeated 
the young king. “ It is well, madam ; 
1 shall remember it.” 

At this moment a loud niurmiiviag 
noise was heard approaciiiug the pa- 
lace. 

“ Ha !” said D’Artagiian, .straining 
hiS' egrs to distinpiish the sound — 
“Tli^coplc are rising.” 

“ We^mu&t fly instantly,” said the 
queen. 

“Madam,” said D’Artaguau, “you 
have deiped to give me the dii*cctiou 
of this night’s proceedings. Lt<t your 
majesty remain and learn what tlie 
people want. I will answer for everv 
thing.” 

Nothing is more easily commiini- 
cated than coniidouee. The queen, 
herself courageous and energetic, ap- 
preciated ill the highest degree those 
two virtues ill others. 

“Do as you please^” said she. I 
trust entirely to you.” 

“ Does your inajcsty anthorize me 
to give orders in your name V ” 

“ I do, sir.” 
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D’Artagnan hurried from the room. 
The tumult was iucreasiiig; the mob 
seemed to surround the Falais Royal. 
Oil all sides were heard seditious cries 
and clamours. Presently M. de Com- 
minges, who was on guard that night 
at the Palais Royal, craved admit- 
tance to the queen's presence, lie 
had about two hundred men in the 
court-yard and stables, and^he placed 
them at her majesty's disposal. 

“ AVhat do the people want ?" said 
Anne of Austria to D’Artaguau, who 
just then rc-appeared. 

“A report has been spread, madam, 
that 3 'our majesty has left the Palais 
Royal, taking the king with yon. The 
mob demand a proof of the coiitrai'y, 
or threaten to demolish the palace.” 

“ Oh ! this time it is too bad,” said 
the queen. “ I will soon show them 
that 1 am not gone.” 

D'Artagiiaii saw by the expression 
of Anne’s lac<% that she was about to 
give some viohiut order. He liastened 
to interfere. 

Madam,” said he, in a low voice, 
“ have still coiiti deuce in me?” 

“ Entire couhdence, su*,” was the 
reply. 

“ Then let your majesty send away 
hi. de Comniinges, and order him to 
shut himself up with liis men in the 
guai*d-room and stables. The people 
wish to see the king, and the people 
must see him.” 

“ S<ie him I But how ? On the 
balcony?” 

“ No, madam ; here, in his bed, 
sleophig.” 

The (picen reflected a moment, and 
smiled. There was a degree of dupli- 
city in the eonrse proposed that 
chimtid in with her liumonr. 

“ Let it be as you w ill,” said she. 

“ Monsieur said D'Ar- 

tagnan ; “go and announce to the 
people, that in five minutes they shall 
sec the king in his bed. Say also that 
his majesty is sleeping, and that the 
queen requests them to be silent, in 
order not to awaken him.” 

“ But they cannot all come,” said 
Anne. “ A deputation of two or four 
persons.” 

“ All of them, madams” 

“ But it will last till to-morrow 
moniing.” 

“ In a quarter of hour it will be 
over. I know the mob, madam ; it is 


a great baby that only wiuits flattery 
and caresses. Before the hing, these 
noisy rioters will bo mute and timid 
os lambs.” 

“ Go, Laportc,” said the queen. 
The young king approached his mo- 
ther. 

“ Why do you do what these peo- 
ple ask ? ” sidd he. 

“ It must be so, my son,” said 
Anne of Austria. 

“ But if they can tell me that it 
must be so, 1 am no longer king.” 

The queen remained silent. 

“ Sire,” said H’Artagnan, “ will 
your majesty permit me to ask you a 
question ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Louis, after a 
moment’s pau^s occasioned by sur- 
prise at the guardsman’s boldness. 

“ 3>ocs 3 ’onr majesty remember, 
when j)luying in the park at Poiitaino- 
blcau, or the gardens at Versailles, 
to have seen the heavens become 
clouded, and to have heard the thun- 
der roll ? ” 

“ Certainly 1 do,” answered Louis. 

“ Well, the noise of that thunder 
told your majesty, that, how’ever dis- 
])os€Hi you might be to play, you must 
go in-doors.” 

“ Certainly, sir ; but I have been 
told that the voice of tlic thunder is 
tlic voice of Crod.” 

“ AVell, sire, let yoiir majesty listen 
to the voice of the people, and you will 
perceive that it greatly resembles that 
of the thunder.” 

As he spoke, a low, deep roar, pro- 
ceeding from tlie multitude without, 
was borne upon the night breeze to 
the w indow's of the apartment. The 
next instant all w as still and hushed. 

“ Hark, sire,” said D’Artagnau, 
“ they have just told the people tljat 
you are sleeping. You see that you 
are still Idng.'' 

The queen looked with astonish- 
ment at this singular man, whose 
biilliant courage made him the equal 
of tlie bravest ; whose keen and ready 
wit rendered him the equal of all. 
Laporte entered tlic* room, and an- 
nounced that the message he had 
taken to the people had acted like 
oil upon the waves, and that they 
w-ere w'aiting in respectful silence, till 
the five miuiites, at the expiration of 
which they were to sec the king, 
should have elapsed. By the queen’s 
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order, Louis was put into bed, dress- 
ed as he was, aud covered up to the 
throat with the sheets. His mother 
stooped over him, and kissed his lore- 
head. 

“ Pretend to sleep, Louis,” said 
«hc. 

“ Yes,” said the king, “ but not 
one of those men must touch me.” 

“ Sire,” said D’Artagiiaii, “ I am 
here ; and if one of them had that 
audacity, he should pay for it with his 
life.” 

The five minutes were over. La- 
porte went out to usher in the mob ; 
the queen remained standing near the 
door; D’Artagnan concealed himself 
behind the curtains of the bed. Then 
was hoard the march of a great mul- 
titude of men, stidving to step lightly 
and noiselessly. 'J'lie finec'n raided 
with her own hand the tapestry tliat 
covered the doorway, and placed her 
finger on her lips. On beholding lier, 
the crowd paused, struck ^\ith re- 
spect. 

Come in, gentlemen— conic in,” 

said the (piccii. 

There was apparent in the mob a 
degree of heitt|^)n whieh rescnnbled 
sliiune ; theyiii[||»pe(;tc(l re.^'istance, 
had anticipated ^ contest ^\ith the 
guards, bloodshed and violence; in- 
sbad of that, the gates had been 
peaceably opened, aud the king, osten- 
sibly at feast, was unguarded save by 
his mother. 'J'hc men in front of the 
tlirong stammered out an excu.se, and 
attempted to retire. 

“ Come in, gentlemen,” said I.»a- 
porte, “ since the (jueen desire.s it,” 

Upon this invitation, a man, bolder 
than the rest, entered the 3*oom, 
and advanced on tiptoe towards the 
bed. lie was followed by others, 
aud the chamber was rapidly filled, 
as silently as if the new-comers ha<l 
been the most humble and obsequious 
courtiers. D’Artagnan saw every 
thing through a hole he had made in 
the cnrtajn. In the man who had 
first entered, hp recognised his former 
sen'^ant Planchet, who, since he had 
left his service, had been a sergeant 
in the regiment of Piedmont, and who 
'wsik now a confectioner in the Kno 
des Lombards, and an active partisan 
of the fWnde. 

“ Sir,” said the queen, who saw 
that Planchet was a leader of the mob, 


yon wished to see the king, and the 
king is here. Approach, and look at 
him, and say if we resemble persons 
who are going to escape.” 

“ Certainly not, your majesty,” 
said Planchet, a little astouisiied at 
the honour done to him. 

“ You will tell my good and loyal 
Parisians,” continued Anne of Aus- 
tria, with a smile of which D’Artag- 
nan well understood the meaning, 
that you have seen the king in bed, 
and sleeping, and the queen about to 
go to bed also.” 

“ 1 will tell them so, madam, and 
those who accompany me will also 

bear witness to it, but ” 

“ Put what ?” said the queen. 

“ I beseech your majesty to pardon 
me,” said Planchet; “but is this 
really the king V ” 

^J'hc queen trembled with suppressed 
anger. 

“Is there one amongst you >\ho 
knows the king?” said she. “ If so, 
let him nppr(uicli, aud say if tin's be 
his majesty or not.’’ 

A niaiu imilllcd in a cloak, Inch 
he wore in such a manner as to con- 
ceal his face, drew near, and stooping 
over the bed, gazed at the fi*atun‘s of 
Louis. For a moment D'Artagnan 
thought that this juTson had some 
evil design, and he placed his hand 
upon his sword ; but as he did so, the 
eloak slipped partially from More the 
mail’s face, and the guardsman recog- 
iii>ed the Coadjutor, De (xoudy. 

“ It Is the king himself,” said the 
man. “ (iod bless his majesty! ” 
“God bless his majesty!” mur- 
mured the crowd. 

“ And now, my friends,’’ said Plan- 
cliet ; “ let us thank her majesty, and 
retire.” 

The insurgents bowed their thanks, 
and left the room with the same cau- 
tion and silence with which they had 
entered it. When the last liad dis- 
appeared, followed by Laporte, the 
remaining actors in this strange scene 
remained for a moment looking at 
each other without lettering a word ; 
the queen standing near the door; 
D’Artagnan half out of his hiding- 
place ; the king leaning on his elbow, 
but ready to fall back upon his pillow 
at the least noise that should indicate 
the return of the mob. The noise of 
footsteps, however, grew rapidly more 
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remote, and at last entirely ceased. 
Tiio queen drew a deep breath of re- 
lief; D’Artagnan wiped the perspira- 
tion of anxiety from his brow ; the 
king slid out of his bed. 

“ Let us go,” said Louis. 

Just then Laporte returned. 

“ 1 have followed them to the plates, 
madam,” said the valet- de-charnbre ; 

they informed their companions that 
they had seen the king, and spoken to 
tile queen, and the mob has dispersed, 
perfectly satisfied.” 

“ I’he wretches ! ” murmured Anne 
of Austria ; “ they shall pay dearly for 
their insolence.” Then, turning to 
D’Artagnan, “ Sir,” said she, “you 
have this night given me the best 
advice 1 ever received in my life. 
AV hat is next to be done V ” 

“ We can set out 'wlien your ma- 
jesty pleases. I sliall be waiting at 
the ibot of the private staircase.” 

“do, sir,” said the queen. “AVc 
will follow you.” 

D'Artaguan descended the stairs, 
and f<uuid the carriage at the appoiiit- 
-ed place, w ith the guardsman sitting 
on the box. He took the hat and 
coa|^<tf M. de (ioiidy’s coachman, put 
them on himself, and took the guards- 
man’s place. He had a brace of pis- 
tols in his belt, a muscpietoon under 
Ills feet, his naked sword behind him. 
The queen appeared, accompanied by 
the king, find by his brother, the Duke 
of Anjou. 

“ The Coadjutor’s carnage ! ” ex- 
claimed she, starting back in aston- 
ishment. 

“A'es, madam,” said D’Artagnan, 
but be not alarmed. 1 shall drive 
you.” 

The queen uttered a cry of surprise, 
and stepped into the coach. The 
king and his brother followed, and sat 
dowm beside her. By her command, 
Laporte also entered the vehicle. 
The mantelets of the windows wxre 
closed, and the horses set off at a 
gallop al^g the Kue llichclieu. On 
reaching4^ gate at the extremity of 
the street, thegLicf of the guard ad- 
vanced at the Rad of a dozen men, 
and carrying a lantern in Ids hand. 
D’Artagnan made him a sign. 

‘^o you recognise the carriage? ” 
sai*c to the sergeant. 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Look at tlic arms.” 


The sergeant put his lantern close 
to the pannel. 

“ They are those of M. le Coadjii- 
teur,” said he. 

“ Hush ! ” said d’Artagnan. “ Ma- 
dam dc Gnemtin(^e is with him.” 

The sergeant laughed. “ Open the 
gate,” said he ; “ 1 know who it is.” 
Then, approaching the mantelet — 
“ Much pleasure, Monseigneur,” said 
he. 

“ Hold your tongue ! ’V cried D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ or you will lose me my 
place.” 

The gate creaked upon its hinges ; 
D’Artagnan, seeing the gate open, 
flogged Ids horses, and set off at a 
rapid trot. In five minutes he had 
rejoined the cardinal’s coach. 

“ Monsqnetoii,” cried D’Artagnan 
to M. du Vallon’s servant, “ open the 
door of Ids majesty’s carriage.” 

“It is he!” exclaimed Forthos, 
wh<^ was waiting for his friend. 

“In a coachman’s livery!” cried 
Mazarine. 

“ And wdth the Coa^[jutor’s car- 
riage,” said the queen. 

“ 'Corpo di Dio^ Monsieur d’Avtag- 
nan!” said the ^^||||, “you are 
worth your w eig^jHRPld ! ” 

AVe cannot alHpt to give more 
than these slight gKipses of tlie eiglit 
volumes noiv lying before us, in which 
the extravagance and exaggeration of 
many of tlie incidents arc only re- 
deemed by the brilliant diction and 
animated narrative of their clever 
but iinscrtipnlous author. It would 
be too lengthy to give even a 
sketch of the chain of incidents that 
succeeds those above detailed, or to 
show how, according to M. Dumas, 
D’Artagnan and his friends became 
instrumental to the conclusion of the 
treaty by which the hostilities betw'ecn 
Frgndeurs and Mazarinists are for 
the time brought to a close. The first 
act of the war of the Fronde is over ; 
Louis XIAT,, now^ within a 3 'ear of his 
majority, re-enters the capital with 
Anne of Austria and Mazarine, 
D’Artagiian, now captain of mousque- 
taircs, riding on one side of his car- 
riage, and Porthos, now Boron dii 
Vallon, on the other. Baron Porthos 
goes back to his estates, happy and 
glorious ; Aramis aud Athos return to 
the seclusion whence the stirring times 
had called them forth, the latter leav- 
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iDg Ms son in diarge of D^Artagnan, 
who is to take the young man with 
him to the Flemish wars. The, rest- 
less spirit of the Gascon abhors the 
idea of repose. 

“ ComOfD'Artagaan,*’ saidrorthos, 
as he got upon his horse to depart, 
“ take my advice ; throw up your com- 
mission, hang up your sword, and 
accompany me to Du Vallon. We 
will grow old together, whilst talking 
of our past adventures.” 

“Not so," replied D’Artagiian. 
“ Peste ! the campaign is just opening, 
and I mean to mtUcc it. 1 Jiope to 
gain somethiug by it.” 


“And what do you h^pe to be- 
come?” 

“ Pardim I who can tell ? Marshal 
of France, perhaps.” 

“ Ah, ah I ” said Porthos, looking at 
D’Artagnan, to whose gasconading he 
had never been able quite to accustom 
himself. And the two Mends parted. 

You will prepare your best apart- 
ment for me, Madeleine,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan to his handsome hostess, as h^ 
re-entered his hotel. “ I must keep 
up appearances, now that I am Cap- 
tain of Mousqnetaircs.” 


THE GRAXD GEN'^RAL .TI’N'OTIOK AN1> INDEFINITE EXTENSION 
IL4ILWAY UIIArSODY. 

Bt a Provision ai. ^ommittce bv CoNTBisuTons. 

Thouc'iU the farmer’s hope may ]>crish, 

While in Hoods the liuiwest lies. 

Speculation let us cherish, 

Let the Railway market rise ! 


test trader, whosoever, 

with losses, sad with cares, 
^9nc*^'0ur burden now or never. 
Cut the sho]) and deal in shares. 


Spendthrift — short of drink and dinners, 
flalf-pay captain, younger son, 

Boldly throw while all arc u inners. 
Laugh henceforth at debt and dun. 


Come, ye saints, whose skill in cavilling, 
Shock’d at skittles, cards, or dice, 

Thinks, except for Sunday travelling, 
Railway gaming is no vice. 

Hither haste, each black deg fellow, 

Quit the turf or loaded bone ; 
like your brotlier-black Othello, 

Own your occupation’s gone. 

Tribes that live by depredation— 

“ Bulls ” and “ Bears,” and birds of prey, 
See the coming spoliation. 

Scent the premiums far away. 

“ Stags 1 ” your rapid forms revealing. 

Show awhile your front so bright, 

Then from your pursuers stealing, 

Vanish sudden out of sight. 
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Leave all meaner things, my St John, 

For the locomotive race ; 

Post your tin upon the engine, 

Go ahead, and keep the pace. 

At a Bailway Monarch's splendour 
Envious squires and nobles stare ; 

Even the Hebrew gewgaw vender 
I'urns sltarcbroker in despair. 

Kow no more the Bagfair dealer 
Hints w'ith horrid breath, “ Old Clo*;'* 

Putting forth another feeler, 

“Any shares V” he whispers low. 

Ever^’ paper’s a prospectus, 

Nostrums, news, arc at an end ; 

“ J'^asy shaving ” don’t allect us, 

Silent even “ The Silent Friend.” 

Morison resigns his bubbling, 
l^azonby has lost his zest ; 

■\Vid(»w Wtilch has ceased from troubling, 

Weary JMoses is at rest. 

Every station, age, and gender, 
l)<'ep within the torrent dip ; 

Even our children, young and tender, 
rin^' at games of nursery scrip. 

Over meadow's, moors, and mosses, 

Quagmires black, and mountains grey, 

Careless where or how it crosses, 

Speculation finds the w'ay. 

Every vallc}' is exalted, 

Ever}" mountain is made low ; 

Where ivc once w"ere roughly jolted, 

Light aud lively now we go. 

Speed along with fire and fury I 
Hark ! the whistle shrilly shrieks ! 

Speed — but mark ! we don’t insure ye 
’Gainst the boiler’s frolic freaks. 

But before a trip is ventured, 

This precaution prudence begs : 

Wlicn you’^'e seen your luggage enter’d, 

Also book your arms and le^. 

Ask not if yon luckless stoker, 

Blown into the air, survive — 

These are trifles, while the broker 
Quotes our shares at Nkety-five. 

Vainly points some bleeding spectre 
To his mangled remnants ; — still 

Calmly answers each Director, 

“ Charge the damage to the bill.” 



r All tho pprife wWch environ 
(As tlic poet now would sing) 

Him who meddles with hot Iron, 

Seem to us a pleasant thing. 

Countless lines, from Lewes to Lerwick, 
Cross like nets the countiy soon ; 

Soon a railway (Atmospheric,) 

Speeds our progress to the moon. 

Traversing yon space between ns, 

Soon the rapid trains will bring 

Ores from Mars and fires from Venus, 
Lots of lead from Saturn's King ; 

Belts from Jupiter’s own factoiy, 
Mercury from Malays Son ; 

And when summers look refractory, 
Bottled sunbeaips from the sun. 

If too soaring, too seraphic, 

Seems to some that licavcnward track, 

T’other way there’s much more traffic, 
Though not many travel back. 

What a gradient through Avemns I 
What a curve will Hades take ! 

When with joy the Shades discern us, 
How Hell’s terminus will shake I 

How the Fandemoninm Junction, 

With the Central will combine, 

Battling both without compunction 
Down the Tartarus incline ! 

rhlegothon no more need fright us, 

For we’ve bridged its fiery way ; 

And the steamer on Cocytus 
Long ago has ceased to pay. 

Charon — under sequestration — 

Docs the Stygian bark resign. 

Glad to find a situatioii 
As policeman to tlie line. 

Thoughts of penance need not haunt ns ; 
Who remains our sins to snub? 

Fluto, Minos, Khadamanthus, 

All have joined the ‘‘ liailway Club. ” 

Fortune’s gifts, then, catch and cherish; 
Follow where her currents flow; 

Sure to prosper — or to perish, 

Follow, though to Styx we go ! 
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The records of travellers in tbe 
Livre des Etrangers at ]Modona, had 
Tirepured us to expect notliing toler- 
able at the night halts in our journey 
through the Apennines to our projected 
place of Avyowr during the great licatsof 
summer, the Bagni di Lucca, At the 
vnountain locandas, we were alwaj’S 
pn‘pared, not to say resigned, to 
encounter those various distresses 
which seem light evils at a distance — 
knowing that we could not starve as 
long as eggs and maccaroni w’cre to 
1)C found, and even as to lodging wc 
were too old travellers to flinch at 
trillos. The rural inn at Tiavc, which 
looked more inviting than the great 
mie of the small place, was delighted 
to receive us, and gave us good trout, 
tolerable bread, and excellent honey: 
wo were in the midst of a lovely 
eo untry, wc heard a linii)id stream 
riiiini ug within a few yards of our 
^window; and what had wc to fear? 
But night came, and with it more an- 
•iioyanees than one bargains for even 
in Italy. A floor of thin planks which 
had never fitted, and of which the 
joinings, wdiich had never been of the 
kind called caUidfPy ■were now widened 
by time, was all that parted our small 
bedroom from that of the horses, 
'riirougli these, and also through large 
rat-holes, there came up copious am- 
nioiiiacal smells, which our mucous 
membrane resented from the first; 
and well it had fared with us had this 
heeii all. Wc had never been so near 
horses at night, and had no idea they 
made such an incessant noise. One 
horse stabled and littered for the night 
were bad enough, but wo had a whole 
stableful ; and just as wc were for- 
getting the fleas, and forgiving the 
mosquitos, and sleep led on by in- 
digestion was heavy on our eyelids, 
a .snort, loud as a lion^s roar, made ns 
start. Then there came a long suc- 
cession of chump, chump, from the 
molar teeth, and a snort, snort, fi*om 
the wakeful nostril of our mute com- 
panions, (equo ne credite, Teucril')^ 
one stinted quadniped was ransacking 
the manger for hay, another was 
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cracking his beans to make him 
frisky to-morrow, and more than one 
seemed actually rubbing his moist 
nose just under our bed I This was 
not all ; not a whisk of their tails 
escaped us, and when they coughed, 
which was often, the hoarse roncione 
shook the veiy tresscls of our bed; in 
short, we never suffered sucli real 
nightwiflr^ before. Wc dreamt stetho^ 
scopes and racks. But morning came, 
and, with it, morning freshness and 
moniing sound. The wood -pigeons are 
cooing, the green hills just opposite 
seem to have come closer up to our win- 
dow to wish us good-day ; so we throw 
open our little casemcnf, to let out the 
gaseous compounds from bed and 
stable. How elegantly do the dew- 
bedded vines take hold of the poplars 
and elms, and hang their festoons of 
ripening fruit from branch to branch ! 
But the sun begins to break a bril- 
liant pencil of rays over the hill-top, 
nor will he take long to leave the screen 
and uncover himself; indeed, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, he will have 
stared us quite out of countenance, and, 
long before the hour of his advent shall 
have been completed, the birds, which 
till now have been all activity, will 
become torpid, the pigeons will have 
given over their cooing, and the spar- 
row his chirp; so the fish that has not 
yet breakfasted had bettermakc haste, 
for his arc chariot-wheels which have 
been looked after overnight, and 
linchpins that never come out ; nor 
has he had one break-down or over- 
turn since he first set off on his Mac* 
adamized way. In haste to escape 
from the heat of the plains of Tus- 
cany, we were not sorry when wo 
saw the douaniers of Pistoia, the last 
of its cities. This town is dulncss, 
not epitomized, but extended over a 
considerable space; its streets are 
many, long, . and, what is not nsnal 
in Italy, wide. There is no popula- 
tion stirring; the very piazza is with- 
out activity; and, if you leave it, you 
may walk a mile between very largo 
houses, churches, convents, and pa- 
laces, without meeting any one. Pis-r 
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toia, in short, is an improvement on 
Oxford in the long vacation — the 
place, however, has its ancient fame, 
has given birth to two or three dis- 
tinguished literati, and figured in the 
civil wars. The fifteenth century re- 
cords among others the name of 6Yn/, 
whose epitaph we saw in the cathc- 
drtd ; and the author of the Hhiar- 
detto was, we believe, also one of its 
citizens. In its immediate vicinity 
fell Catiline, They say the Italian 
language is spoken here with great 
purity of accent^ which is remarkable, 
as it is only twenty miles from the 
guttural and inharmonious speech of 
riorence. It was not our purpose to 
explore its decayed nianufactures, if 
such there still exist at all, of fire-arms 
and organs; indeed, we know not if 
pistols and organ-pipes have anything 
particular to do with it ; so, after re- 
freshment of the cattle, wc passed on 
through a beautiful country at its 
most beautiful season, and thought 
we had seldom seen any thing more 
striking than the views from 
or those about and Monte Cniino. 
The high, almost the highest Apen- 
nuics W’cre right a-liead ; and could 
wc have taken the wings of the bird, 
or of the morning, and ligiited on 
any of those peaks at no great dis- 
tance, wc should have looked directly 
do>vn on to the Mcditcrruuoaii, and 
almost into the gulf of La t>pczzia / 
W’C should have been the long Ligu- 
rian promontory in tlie distant hori- 
zon to the right, and have em- 
braced Leghorn, Elba, Gorgona, 
and the coast as far as Piom- 
binoy in the opposite direction. An 
imperceptible ascent conducts from 
the town of Lucca towards its baths; 
and you may expect, in about throe 
hours, to have accomplished its six- 
teen miles. The road follows the 
long windings and beautiful valieya of 
the Serchio^ of which, harmless as it 
looks, wo read on all the bridges re- 
cords of its occasional violence, and of 
their repeated destruction. After a 
aaonilng’s ride, to which there arc 
fis;w equals even in Italy or Switzer- 
land, we begin to get our books, and 
paper, and light luggage, out of the 
nets and pockets of the carriage —for 
are the Bagni Caldi^ about a 
mile before pa. It is not our purpose 


to describe the humours of an Italian 
watering-place; but let it not be sup- 
posed that this retreat is the happy 
thought of our own restless pojniia- 
tioii. The English have had nothing 
to do with bringing Uie baths of 
Lncca into notice or fashion, although 
they arc at present among its princi- 
pal inhabitants from June to Septem- 
ber. Hither fiock in summer the 
families wdio have citablishcd them- 
selves in winter-quarters at Florence 
or Pisa; and iierc they soon get 
possession of all the cracked pianos, 
and strolling music-masters who come 
on speculation, and forthwith begin a 
series of sci’caniing lessons, (billed 
singing, executed by English vmmg 
women, studious of cheap accoiiqilish- 
menls, to the infinite distress of all 
who pass by their open windows, at 
W'hatevcr hour! As the l)allis arc 
frequented by the little court of Lucca, 
there is a m/VAwcf/, a casino, aud 
tables for play. Tliere are two or 
three good liotels or tables- d'hoteH^ 
and there is a sliabby little coliee- 
liouse, and a handful of lUihars and 
Pattlde AVx*4sHtone circulating library, 
Tlierc is one butcher and (uie baker 
at each of the villages, j»rhil(‘ged dis- 
pensers of tlu:ir respective coinin(»di- 
ties. There is a hcarcity of i»ouitry, 
of fre.sh butter, and vegetables: but 
there is abundance of iiiaecaroni. 
There arc tw'ogi\»ccrs, who both siq»ply 
amateurs with Engli>h'j)ickles, Har- 
vey's sauce, Waricn's blacking, 
Henry’s iiiagnosia, James's powder, 
and the other necessaries of life. The 
houses are generally let fur the sea- 
son, aud the rent of the best is as 
high as £4 a-w^cek. The funiiture is 
old and bad, but tolerably clean. 
Ascend any of the liills, and you look 
down on roofs that have scarcely any 
chimneys. 'Whenever you ride or 
walk, you have a hill on the right 
and left of you, aud a river making 
its way against the opposition of huge 
masses of stone, and angular impedi- 
ments from the turns of the valley 
itself. On these hills, you have uni- 
formly vines below ; and when you 
get above the vines, you walk entirely 
among the chestnut-trees which con- 
stitute the real riches of the country. 
The best ofilce, however, of the bills, is 
not the production of iraU-trecs, but 
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the scfecn they afford against the 
Italian snn. The early sunset here 
is worth all the wine of the tcrritoiy, 
which is scarce and very bad. In the 
evenings of «Uily and August, there is 
a turn-out of equipages that have 
figured on the Boulevards and in 
Hyde Park, which commonly make 
a halt opposite, the little shabby coffee- 
house, to cat bad ices, and do the 
agreeable to each other — the rush- 
bottomed chairs at the door being oc- 
cuj»ied the while by a sot of intelligent 
young men, with mustacln*, who smoke 
bad cigars, and cultivate as elsewhere 
'•the charm of each others’ classical 
conversation. Montaigne was here 
in the loth century, and Fallopius, 
he of the trumpets, came here to be 
cured of deafness — which is one of 
the infinnitie.s which the Latin in- 
scripiioii declares to have yielded to 
the use of tlie waters. Lonuizo di 
Medici came to talk j»latonism and 
the fine arts at a place nhich will 
never know either any more ; and, 
from a Latin l(‘tter extant, w as sum- 
moned from tlic Bagiii to the death- 
bed of his wife. Ladies have often 
been recommended to the baths to be 
cured of storilily ; and, from what we 
have seen, we think tlicre are fur 
more uiqwomising j»laces. Doctors, 
whose names only are known, but 
wiio were j^robably men of leani- 
iijg, liiivo written on those salutaiy 
springs, and modern flipiiancy has 
at present forborne them. Wc 
have no Quack to patronize them ; 
the ‘‘/mmc'a is not violated 


Agbicultv&e 

The heanled wdicat, or friticum, 
not the sitigo^ or common w^heat of our 
English culture, w’as the plant wdiich, 
whenever the attributes of Ceres 
were to be represented on ancient 
coins, was selected for that purpose ; 
but tlio Lucchcsc territoiy, where the 
Cerealia in general abound, offers 
few specimens of either kind. These 
productions seem afraid of their ears 
in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Turk^ who is the great tyrant here, 
and, together with the rice, monopo- 
lizes three-fourths of all the land de- 
voted to the culture of groin; the 


in print at least by jobbing apothe- 
caries ; but there is Gentile di Folig- 
no, and Ugolino di Monte Catino, 
and Savonarola, and Bandinelli 
(1483,) and Fallopio (1569,) and 
Ducini (1711,) who have written 
books, of which the object, as they are 
in Latin, is not assuredly what there 
is too much reason to believe it 
when such books arc now presented 
to the world. Of the waters, (wdiich, 
like those of Bath, contain minute 
portions of silex and oxide of iron,) 
the temperature differs at the diffe- 
rent establishments— and there are 
three ; 43^ Ileanmur is assigned as the 
highest, and 35® 24' to two others. 

Wc were stranded at this plea- 
sant i)lace of endurable ennui for 
three long months, during which there 
was no going out from nine to five 
r.M. Our society afforded little re- 
source, our reading less. When the 
weather permitted — that is, in the 
delicious, incomparable month of 
October — wc made little excur- 
sions to Barga, Ponte Js'ero, A’C. iJcc., 
and always retunied delighted ; nor 
w'cre our w'ulks of shorter distance 
unproductive of interest. The Lucchese 
are the most iiidustriou.s people in the 
world, and their agriculture made us, 
pro tempore^ amateurs of rural econo- 
my. We will not bore the reader 
with Georgies such as ows ; but if 
he will accept, iii ]>lacc of picture 
galleries and churches, the '•'‘quid 
facial latas segetes " of this far from 
miserabk population, we will cheer- 
fully take liim u ith us in our walks. 


ROCBD Lucca. 

milkt (jniglio^ the pantxa 
Indian -wheat (sagena^) together with 
the lupins, and a variety of peas, 
beaus, and lentilcs, occupy the re- 
mainder. “ The Great Turk is a 
great eater, is he not?’* “Yes,” re- 
plied the peasant who cultivated him, 
“ mangia come Cristiano^^'^ — he eats 
like a Christian all he can got out of 
the ground ; onl}’, the more he gets 
the better he looks for it — ^which is 
not always the case with Christians.” 
There are two kinds of Gran Turco^ or 
maize; that sown in May is of rather 
better qnidity than the otlier, and 
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produces on an average 10 lbs. more 
per sack in weight than that which 
is sown afterwards in June. In order 
to secure a good crop, it is necessary 
that the ground should be well manur- 
ed with lupins, which arc cither 
grown for this single purpose the 
year before, and left to i-ot, or boiled 
to prevent their germination, and then 
scattered over the field. The Grand 


Turk commonly carries but (fee head 
on his shoulders, but occasionally we 
have remarked two or more on the 
same stem. In the year 1817, the 
sack (100 lbs.) fetched fifty-eight 
pauls; while wheat was seventy- 
eight, and even the chestnut flour sold 
at fifty; so that, even in the Lucchese 
territory, they have their approach 
to famine in bad years. 


Saokna. 


Pliny mentions the Sayena, nndcr 
the name of Saracenic millet, as a 
thing wliich came from India, and was 
first brought into Italy in his own 
time. Herodotus speaks of its culti- 
vation by the Babylonians. The 
Saracens used it in the fourteenth 
centuiy for making bread, as do the 
Lucchese to this day ; it is, however, 
lightly esteemed, and not nsed .at all 
when other coni abounds, but thrown 
into the hencoop to fatten poultry. 
It is a beautiful thing to sec the high 
jungle of this most clastic plant bend- 
ing to the breeze, and displaying, as 
it moves, its beaded top, looking at a 
distance like so many flovers ; but, 
when seen nearer, exhibiting racemes 
(on highly polished stems) of small 
pedunculated berries, in mitre-looking 
capsules. When the seed has been 
shaken from the plant, the tops are 
brought together, and form tliosc excel- 


lent besoms which, tliroughoiit south- 
ern Kurope, suppl}' the i>iacc of birch - 
broom, than wdiicli they are more clas- 
tic, not so brittle, and miicli cleaner. 
The ultimate fibrils of this plant are 
sometimcssold in little bundles for the 
purpose of being slit, and receiving 
the small Neapolitan firework called 
pern foletti^ which scintillates like a 
firc-fiy. Other kinds of millet and 
pannick are .also grow n here ; care being 
taken to plant them far from the vine 
and mulberry, as they make consider- 
able demands on the soil. Kico is 
said to have constituted the sole ali- 
ment of the republicans of early 
Home, and it is still largely cultivated 
in m.ray parts of Italy. In the low- 
land .about Viareggio*, it monopolizes 
the ground almo'^t as much as the 
Grand Turk in the more inferior parts 
of the country'. 


Ll7I*1^8. 

Lupins arc largely cultivated, both manure, and by our bitterness kill 
for their own intrinsic value, and to those insects which^ if not destroyed, 
induce tlic growth of other plants, would destroy our successors in" the 
“ We arc bitter,” say the Lupins in .soil. You ow^c miicli, O husbandmen ! 
an Italian w'ork on agriculture; “but to us Lupins.” 
wc enrich the earth which lacks other 


Hem 

Invaluable plant— pride of intelli- 
gent agriculture — that tendest thine 
own fibre— and strength to him that 
rightly cultivates thee — and constitn- 
test the greatest clement of mechani- 
cal power ! What docs not England 
— theworld itself— owe to that growth 
which we now contemplate I Armies 
are encamped within thy walls — thou 
towest forth the ship of discovery on 
ber venturous way, and earnest man 


and his merchandise to the Equator 
and to the Pole ! Vain were the auspi- 
cious breeze unless it blew upon tliy 
opening sails ; and wdiat w-erc the 
sheet-anchor, but for that cable of 
thine which connects it w ith the ship. 
Vegetable iron ! incomparable hemp ! 
Extemporaneous memory can scarce- 
ly follow thy services. Talk of the 
battering-ram— but what propelled it 
forwai'd ? The shot, whizzing in the 
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teeth of'Adversc winds, carries tliy coU 
to snatch the sailor from the rock 
where he stands helpless and beyond 
aid Ironi all the powers or productions 
of mail and nature but thine I Thy lad- 
der, and thine alone, can rescue from the 
house on fire! Look at the fisheries 
all over the world — the herrings of 
Scotland and the cod of the llaltic 
might defy us but for thee. 'VVliat 
were wells and windlasses without 
iliee ? useless as corkscrews to empty 
bottles. Thou art the strong arm of 
tlic pulley and the crane. Gravita- 
tion itself, that universal tyrant, liad 
bound all things to the earth but for 
thy opi»osition. The scaflblds were 
thine from which grew the Colos6eu7H^ 
mid the Tyramids have arisen in thine 
arms. The kite of science, wdiich 
went cruising among thunder- clouds 
to bring down to a modern Proiiie- 
thoiis tlie spark which iguites the 
storm, was held by fibres of thine, 
'fhe diver and the miner cling to thee 
for safety, and they that hunt the 
wild-bird’s egg on the sea-shtvken 
clilf, as they swing over the fright- 
ful abj'ss. AVith the lasso the bold 
jMatador, like the llctiarius of the 
ancient arena, makes the cast that 
is for life. Then the fine arts! — 
Carrara sends her block for the 
l^aocooii by aid of thine ; and what 
were all the galleries in Europe but a 
collection of gilt frames, but for 
thy backing and supjiort. Ey thy 
subserviency alone (for what were 
panel or laminated capper for such 
gigantic works?) did llaffaclle be- 
queath SO many legacies of his immor- 
tal genius. It is the strength of thy 
fibres that is the strength of the load- 
ed supper-tables of I’aiil Veronese ; 
and the velvets, the furs, the satins 
of Titian and Vandyke, arc (luilted 
upon thee, l^or disdaiiiest thou to 
render to man, who bruises thee to 
try thy virtue, a thousand humbler 
services. Thou preserves! our horses 
from files, our fruit from birds ; and 
w’ho has not felt how thou chccrest 
the weary length of coutiucntal tra- 
velling, by the crack of thy whipcord 
at the approach of a new relay ? 

Here our friend Anamnesis seemed 
fatigued, as if he thought he had spun 
a sufficiently long yarn on the sub- 
ject; 60 we prevailed on him to 
prosecute the wMlk, as evening was 


beginning to close in — not, indeed^ 
without apprehension that he would 
make a stand at several other inte- 
resting plants on which it might suit 
him to prelect ! 

Hemp, when cut, is loft to dry for 
a week ; it is, then immersed for an- 
other week in water ; after which it is 
flayed of its skin — a process which is 
conducted either by ihc hand, leaving 
the stem in this case entire ; or by sub- 
jecting the w'hole plant to a bruising 
in-ocess, conducted by a machine. 

Besides the above-mentioned grain, 
the gioiind produces plenty of ^'ege- 
tables, but of an inferior qualitj', a.^ 
are all Italian fruits, and most of the 
leguminous productions also, from 
want of care. Even as to flowers, yon 
would And it difficult to make up a 
bouquet, unless of ferns, which here 
abound. The only cultivated flower, 
except a few dahlias and sunflowers, 
are the yellow petals of the hicchini, a 
kind of vegetable marrow, which creeps 
and creeps till its twisted tendrils and 
broad leaves occupy, by continual en- 
croachment, the whole field where 
they germinate. Besides the Jruil^ 
of this plant, which we begin to be 
supplied with about August, its young 
leaf and stalk are boiled like kail for 
common greens; and its yellow flower, 
a little later, makes a frittura^ wliicli 
is in request. Fruits arc plentiful, 
and some of them good ; but, for tho 
greater part, of a very inferior quality. 
Strawberries, and particularly rasp- 
berries, (Jampvni^') are found through- 
out the season ; which, commencing 
with these, and a scanty siipi)ly of 
currants and gooseberries, (the latter 
very poor indeed, and the first quite 
inferior to our ovim,) brings us fine 
figs of many species and in vast quan- 
tities. Apples and pears have their 
kinds, and many distinctive names, 
but are without 'flavour. The great 
supply of the raspberiy and small 
Alpine strawbcriy is about midsum- 
mer. The next- door-hood of all the 
Scotch families is now fragrant, ** on 
all lawful days,” with the odour of 
boiling down fi'uit for jams and mar- 
malades for winter consumption. As 
autumn comes on, heaps of Tvater- 
melons, piled like cannon-balls under 
the chestnnt-trccs, display their pro- 
mising purple flesh, and look cooling 
and desirable, but arc not to bo at- 
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tempted twice under penalty of gas- district attain their imperfect matn- 
trie inconvenience. Flams and nuts rity, and are gathered for the wine- 
abound, and are followed by a second press. September is in its last week, 
course of hard, nnripe, and tasteless and in less than another month we 
nectarines and peaches. The season must all migrate somewhere for the 
is closing fast, for the prickly pods of winter. The baths, on the 15th ot 
the ripening chestnut now begin to October, are quite empty, 
gape, and the indifiTercnt grapes of the 

Tbees. 

A good walnut-tree is as good to a one penny — dn'ed^ or in flour, about 
poor man as a milk-cow. 1 would double that price. The peasants bake 
not sell either of those waluut-trecs in a little cake of the chestnut tiour called 
mygardenforthirtyscudia-piece/’said “ al>out the thickness of a 

a peasant to us ; and, observing that crimpet, and having much the flavour 
we looked as if we would not like to and appearance of )X)tato scones, 
tempt him, asked us if we had seen This pa^te they bake lK*twecn two hot 
the large walnut-tree of Tcraylia^ (wo stones, with a couple of the leaves ot 
had, and had pk^nicked very nearly the chestnut (dried for the purpose by 
under it,) “ because,” added he, the the peasants) interposed. Tin* baking 
proprietor of that tree refused sixty tidvcs scai*c(*ly a ininuto, and tlie cakes 
svudi for it last week, e ha ragione^ for arc then piled and packed, and sent 
it is a nonpareil. A good tree like those far and wide. The arms and the tops 
in my garden yields me eight sachs oj of the chestnuts are made into cliar- 
sftelled fruit on an average every year ; coal, so that no part of this important 
and a sack of walnuts fetches from a tree is lost. We are here in the very 
scudo to toil pauls (four shillings and midst of forests of chefttuut only — far 
sixpence) in the market. So that my as the eye can reach iu every direc- 
trees, between them, bring me in one tion, ami as far as \<*getation will go 
hundred and sixty pauls (/. c. £4 Eng- up every mountain »ide, its grateful 
lish) every year.” Indeed ! and the green forms a i>leasing contrast to 
chestnut- trees opposite V Oh! in this those gloomy freiiuenter.^ ami favour- 
land of chestnut-trees we don’t pay ites of the moiiiitaui, the sombre pine 
prezzi (Vaftizkne f/rthem — agoodtrec ami dusky olive, 
standing in the yy/a/Vi may cost about Several tine-sized olive-trees were 
eight or ten scudi, and may yield about shown tons for >al(*, and said to be 
four sacks of shelled fruit in a good good fruit-bearers, (no »>live bears fruit 
year ; bnt it is a capricious tree even under ten years,) tor twenty-fi^'C scudi 
ill the plain ; while those ou the moun- per tree. XIkV''^' trees were comi)iited to 
tai\ the roots of which derive a pro- yiehl about two juid a (juarter to three 
caiioiis subsistemic from the uucertaiu sacks of b(frries ; whereof ever}' sack 
soil, are liable to be blown down, and yielded a profit of three seudi for one 
arc made pollaids of at an early age hundred toone huiidredaijdt<*n pounds 
to prevent this mishap ; also, they are uf oil, which represents about the 
frequently burned down by bonfires quantity generally expressed. In re- 
kindled under them to destroy the furze. tail, Lucca oil, at the present nio- 
Thc chestnut shoot U only four years meat, is about one paid, and olives 
old before it begins to b(*ar. Three about three fai’thiugs per pound, 
pounds of fresh chestnuts fetch about 

Oaks. 

We observe three kinds of oaks which It has very long acorns, which arc les.s 
here both flourish and abound. The astringent than those of either of the 
jPormo, the Quera\ aud the Leccio — other trees, and very much preferred 
the last evidently a corruption of by pigs. A common oak felled for 
Hex. The first kind grows with ship timber costs, where it stands, 
amazing rapidity; in twentyyears it is from ten to fourteen .scudi, and they 
A head and shoulders above all the are in great request for the Leghorn 
other trees which bogau life with it. market. 



Insects. 


Insects do not greatly abound in 
the neighbourhood about Lucca. 
Emi the mosquito winds his horn 
less ft-equcntly in our valley, than his 
universality elsewhere would lead you 
to expect. Our beds are free from 
bugs, and fleas are not very trouble- 
some. Of the out-of-doors insects, 
those which live upon the vegetable 
kingdom are not very numerous, nor 
of much variety. The Cassida^ who 
rejoices in lettuce, brings up his 
family in other districts where the 
lettuce abounds. Wanting the tama- 
risk, we miss our little Curculw^ who 
thrives upon its leaves; and the 
Bruchus pisi^ for want of peas, is fi*e- 
quently caught in the bean-tops. 
But the republican armies of ants arc 
immense, and the realm of bees is un- 
circumscribed ; as no birds of prey, 
neither the audacious robin, nor the 
woodpecker, tapi)ing away on the hol- 
low beech-trcc, diminish their hordes. 
But if the fow'Is of the air bo few, the 
nets of entomologists abound. Slaters 
of an immense kind, and spotted, and 
small mahogany -coloured are 
found under atones, which also con- 
ceal hordes of predatory beetles and 
scorpions^ w'hich bristle np at you as 
you expose them ; and nc'sts of tiny 
snakes^ that coil and cuddle together, 
from the size of crowquills to the 
thickness of the little linger. Luring 
June and July, the monotonous 
Cicodfp spring tlicir rattles in the trees 
around, Jind one comes at last even to 
like their note, in spite of its same- 
ness. A little later, flies and wmsps 
send their buzzing progeny into our 
dining-rooms, to tease us over our 
dessert, like troublesome children : at 
the same period, some of tlie larger 
families of lA)n(ficorns almiind, and 
one of them, IJamaticherus wosc/mtus^ 
musks your finger if you lay hold of 
him. In the July and August evenings, 
iire-flies scmtillatc on a thousand 
points around you, and swarm along 
the hedges, lighting each other to bed, 
till about midnight, which is their 
curfew ; for you seldom meet one of 
these lantern-bearers later, though 
you may still, in returning from a late 
party, be stopped with momentary 
iadmiratioxi at beholding a magnificent 


glow-worm burning her tail away at 
a great rate, and lighting up some 
dark recess unvisited by star or 
moon, herself a star, and giving suffi- 
cient light to enable you to read the 
small print of a newspaper a foot off ! 
But w'ho shall attempt to describe his 
first acquaintance with the fire-fly! 
We have seen birthday illuminations 
in London and in Paris ; we have 
seen the cupola of St Peter’s start 
into pale yellow light, as the deepen- 
ing shadows of night shrouded all 
things around ; we have seen the 
Corso, on Moccoletti night, a long 
fluctuating line of ever renewed light, 
from the street to the fourth story— 
an illumination sui generis^ and beau- 
tiful exceedingly but noise and con- 
fusion arc around all these as you 
approach them. But, oh I to plunge 
suddenly into an atmosphere filled 
with iMceiole in the quiet gloaming of 
an Italian sky, amidst the olive 
gi*ove»‘? and i)lantations of Indian corn, 
w ith no noise but the drowsy hum of 
the huge stag beetle^ (the only patrole 
of the district,) or the yet fainter 
sounds of frogs complaining to each 
other of the sultriness of the night, or 
the monotonous hymn, at the peasant’s 
door, addressed to the Virgin ! Your 
first impression i.s unrnixed delight — 
your next, a wish probably that you 
could intiodiice the fire-fly into Eng- 
land. C’ould one empty a few hat- 
fuls along Pall-Mall or Bond Street, 
on opera nights, what an amazement 
would seize the people ! Wc swTpt 
them up into the crown of our hat, 
and could not get enough of them ; 
then we set them flying about our 
room, putting out the, lights and shut- 
ting the shutters ; and then we caught 
them, and began to look more closely 
at the sources of our delight, and to 
examine the acts and deeds of these 
wonderful little creatures. As to the 
light itself, w'o soon perceived that, in 
reality, the fire-fly emitted it from two 
sources ; for, besides his steadg light, 
which never varied, there came, w’e 
saw, at intcrt'als, flicks or sparks 
of far greater brilliancy, like the 
revolving light of the beacon on the 
sea-shore, only that the light here 
was never wholly eclipsed, but merely 
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initcli abated. We isoou perceived, 
too, that those sudden jets of light 
came and went at vastly ibregular 
intervals ; sometimes in very quick 
sncccssiou, sometimes less frequently 
— fi-om which observation, we con- 
cluded that this dispensation of his 
rich endowment did not proceed from 
any motion of \\\c fluids in the animal 
economy, analogous to our own circu- 
lation— it being far too irregular and 
inconstant to depend on any such 
regulated movement. On removing 
the head of uTMcciola, this intermitting 
light immediately ceased ; but the 
other — the permanent, steady, and 
equable light — remained unchanged, 
and was not extinguished for from 
i.i.rty to seventy hours after the 
denth of the insect^ unless the body 
was immersed in oil or alcohol, Inch 
extinguished it presently. AVc found, 
that though oil and alcohol quickly 
extinguished the light, it became sud- 
denly much brighter when fading, 
by plunging the insect into hot water; 
but wo did not find that it could be 
restored uhen it had once entirely 
ceased, by this or any other means, 
as some French naturalists have af- 
firmed ; and as to its exploding ajar 
of hydrogen, as others have w ritten, 
wc disbelieve it, because the tempera- 
ture of the insect is far too low. We 
think, then, for the present, that there 
arc two distinct rc[)ositories, or two 
dillcrent sources, of light in the fire- 
fly; and that wdiile one depends on 
the head^ and is a strictly vitaJ pheno^ 
menony the other is altogether inde- 
pendent of any phy.siological law of 
the nervous or circulating system. 


Wc have a great respect for ants ; 
but we do not go the length of some 
of their liistorians, or believe them to 
be, any more than ourselves, infal^ 
able. We have seen a laborious ant 
(mayni Formica lahoris) tugging a 
snaU-shell (for some reason only 
knowm to himself) up a hill, stopping 
to take breath, and going cheerily to 
work again till he had nearly accom- 
plished his ascent, and found himself 
on the very edge of its summit. Here 
be has been surrounded by friends, 
officious busy-bodies, who, intending no 
doubt to help himi have got into the 


shell, in place of lending him a hand, 
till their added load was too much, 
and the unfortunate ant has been 
obliged to loose his hold and let them 
go, shell and all! Then oft* they 
would scud, very much frightened no- 
doubt at the overtmn ; w'hilc he, hav- 
ing remained stationary a moment as 
if to watch its results, takes his reso- 
lution, and proceeds on his journey 
without his load. In brushing the- 
grass for insects, wo have constantly 
found that the ants, u ith their mouths 
fully fight with each other, or with 
thou- brother captives, and arc quite 
unaware of their bonilagc. For while 
most other bisects, on opening the 
net, arc glad to escajxi by flying or 
leaping, these will remain as if to 
secure then* booty, and turn even 
misfortunes to account. Often have 
\ie watched their battlers, which are 
battles indeed! — battles, in which 
every mail of them seems to think the. 
day depends on his own courage and 
activity. have never been able 
to make out which wore tlic best bat- 
talions of tliese variously coloured 
troops ; for all of them fight to tlic 
death, and show no quarter. We have 
seen on some large tree the ants rim- 
iiing up and dow'ii, and ))ieking oft’ 
individual enemies IVom a horde of 
smaller kind and reddish colour be- 
low'. We have occasionally knocked 
ofl* one or two of the giants, wlio, fall- 
ing alive into the midst of their ene- 
mies, w'ere surrounded, spread -cagled» 
trampled upon, and either lacerated 
to death, or killed by their oyvn forjnic 
arid, in a very short space of time in- 
deed. We have seen all this and mar- 
velled; but w'c were never suflicieutly 
in the confidence of cither the iuvadera 
or the invaded to know their motives 
for figliting. It could not be for ter- 
ritory, for they had all the world be- 
fore them ; it could not be fur food, 
for they were full. 

We never could make out why flies 
fiCQvafondof walking over dead spiders; 
for wc will not impute to them our 
unworthy feelings of enduring hatred 
and hostility. That insects had no 
brains in their heads to direct and 
guide ; their progressive movements, 
or form focuses for their passions, 
had long ago to us beqn plajn. Be- 
sides all that we once committed our- 
selves by writing on the subject, wa 
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have done many other cruel things ; 
such as dividing insects, (whether at 
the union of the head w ith corselet, or of 
the corselet with the abdomen,) and 
W'O have found that the segments to 
which the mcmk?rs were articulated 
cai'ricd on their functions without the 
head. The Elytra would open the 
wings, and the legs would move, as 
by association they had moved in the 
perfect insect. The guidance of the 
head was destroyed, yet the legs 
pushed the abdomen and corselet on ; 
so that a disapproving friend had to 
divide his sympathy, and to feel for 
each of the pieces. Arid what appear- 
ed to us worthy of remark w'as, that 
whereas, when a snake was decollated, 
it was only the tail that continued to 
wriggle — when a worm w'as divided, 
all the segments writhed in the same 
w.'i.y, and manifested an etpial irrita- 
bility ; showing the difference be- 
tween creatures of annnlated stnic- 
tiire, according as they have or have 
not a hrain. A iiew" argument against 
the brain as the organ of sensation, 
was afforded to us by the conduct of 
many insects of voracious propensi- 
ti(‘S. We took locusts and grilli ; w c 
held them by their wiugs, and we 
presented them with their own legs 
fur dinner ; and on our veracity we 
can aituin, that on no single occasion 
did the animal fail to seize his foot ; 
and having demolished tlic toes and 
the tibia, with all the meat upon it, 
proceed to demolish up to the very 
end of the trochanter I Kor were 
they more tender of their own a«- 
tmn<e^ of which, when w e had duly 
convinced a sceptical friend, he ex- 
claimed — It seems impossible ; but 
there is no doubting the fact! 

Insects (who would have thought 
it?) Ipse a great deal by insensible 
transpiration ; from one-tenth to one- 
quarter of then- whole W’cight, as we 


have abundantly ascertained by a 
series of experiments, for which w& 
have the tables to show. A very in- 
teresting fact respecting the difference 
of initability of insects from that of 
the higher animals, is this : the tem- 
perature of man and the mammalia is- 
in health always the same, and varies 
veiy inconsiderably in disease. Ex- 
ternal heat and external cold do not pro- 
duce a blood, in man, wai*nier at the 
equator than at the pole. This is not the 
case with insects, whose mean tempe- 
rature may be about 80® ; but the 
thermometer inserted into their bodies 
may be made to rise or fall by bring- 
ing ari}^ cold or warm body in contact 
with their cxtcmal surface. You may 
Urns sink the temperature of an insect 
to 50® or raise it to 100®, and the 
insect continue alive.. This is a very 
curious fact, and show's the inaccuracy 
of Hunter’s description or definition of 
life — “ That it w’as that which resisted 
the physical agency of cold and heat.” 
Iiiscctorum diiorum (e genere Cantha- 
ridum) in coitu deprehcnsoruui, ex- 
tincto a nobis uno, alter urn per dies* 
l)lurcs, iiullo alio quara orgauorum 
sexus vinculo sibi adstrictum, amic® 
suae corpus sursum et dcorsum traheu- 
tem, mirantes vidimus \--Spanish flics, 
you exclaim ! — as if he had not takea 
a dose of his ow n pow'der ; but after 
the joke is over, we thiuk this is 
another poser for the ad\'ocatcs of 
insect intelligence. We found that 
if either of two insects w'as destroy- 
ed in coition, that state w'as not 
interrupted for two or three days. 
The insects on which are observed 
this remarkable circumstance, were 
the Cantharis oclemero^ and some 
others. Spanish flics, you will say! 
That accounts for it ; but at present 
w'e arc not mystifying our indulgent 
readers. 


SlJOOTINQ Fisb. 


Long before the middle of Septem- 
ber we arc frequently startled, before 
we have proceeded a hundred yards, 
by the popping of guns amongst the 
vineyards and chestnut woods, but 
more frequently in the direction of 
the stream that winds along our val- 
ley— and the sight of one or tw^o 
of the chasseurs ou the road may w’cll 


surprise any not accustomed to tho- 
sports of the Lucchese. — Here are two 
of them, each with a gun on hiff 
shoulder, coming up the stream. Guo 
has shot three four-ounce dace, which 
dangle by his side ; the other has a bag 
full of small fry f shot as they frisked 
about in shoals near the water’s edge I 
an ounce of sand exploded to receive 
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the same amouiit of fish 1 Tlie 
mm who has shot the daee is prcmd 
of his exploit, and keeps tm^ning them 
rEnmd and roand to gaage their di* 
mensions, as if they were partridges ! 
Don’t think, however, they have 
killed off all the fish of the stream. 
Besides tliat string of four- ounce dace, 
we have eveiy now and tlten a sam- 
ple of barbel and trout. One man 
has purchased the monopoly of the 
fishery within two miles, and for 
which he pays twelve crowns by 


the year. He sells his tn>nt at twot 
and two and a half, panls per pound, 
and we should have thought that be 
made a good thing of it ; but they lose 
their fish: the torrents come and empty 
the holes, and they have nothing for 
it but to stock them again — an event 
which, he assured me, frequently took 
place. Besides, fiy-rods and files 
have been introduced by an English 
shopkeeper, and tl^re is no legal pro- 
vision agaiast them. 


Ow 

There comes a man with an owl in 
a basket, and another tied by the leg 
on a pole covered with red cloth; 
another accompanies him with a bun- 
dle of reeds, through which a rod i*nus, 
smeared all the way down with bird- 
lime. This appai'atu.s he disposes on 
a hedge or cover of any kind — the 
little owl {Civetta) sits opposite on his 
pole — the birds come to t(*a.se him, 
aud fiy on the birdlime twig, when, if 
it be a sparrow, he is effectiially de- 
tained by tlie viscu? only — if a black- 
bird, pop at him goes an old rusty 
gun. “ We sometimes catch twenty 
tomtits before breakfast,” said a mo- 
dest-looking si)ortsuiaa, modestly, 


but not shamefacedly, showing us one 
thrush and one linnet. 

An image-man told me to-day, that 
after the trade for cUissical models — 
Apollos and Vonuses — had gone out, 
.and nobody would buy, Tamo' Shanter 
and SouUtr Jottmy operated a good 
revival of the fine arts for several 
mouths. How much, then, the models 
from the anthiue, do towards imi»rov- 
iiig our taste ! and how absurd to set 
up institutions Mith the expectation 
of making the populace other than the 
gross, unideal, matter-of-fact thing it 
is, ami always was, no doubt, even in 
Athens itself ! 


The Lupkovisatore. 


Wc hoard one of these monsters last 
night. Tin* arena for his exhibition 
might, but for the known liberality of 
society, be tliought objectionable — 
being none other than the KnglLsli 
place of worship. But tout eat min 
anx sains — or aujc saints^ if you please, 
Chai’ity covereth many sins ; and if 
there be a place upon earth where 
charity reigms, it is at what you call 
wateyuuj-places. Tiiidar was right, 
fAtv vouQ. If wc wcr<‘ enquired 
or, and propitiated by a fee, as to the 
effects of the waters here, wc should 
give it as our opinion that they act 
directly on the picrockoie^ or bitter 
principle of bile, and carry it, soft as 
milk, through the duodenal passages. 
Our Improvisatore has, wc under- 
stand, been six times painted^ (wc 
know not what saloons are so fortu- 
nate as to possess his portrait,) but we 
beUevc he has not been described. 
When we saw him, his hair danced 


wildly over his shoulders, as if elec- 
trified : he IkmI a ([iiick eye, and wore 
enviably well-fitting ducks : liis neck, 
besides supporting his head and all its 
contents, supported an inextricable 
labyriutli of gold chains ; from every 
buttonhole of his waistcoat the chains 
they came in, aud the cliaiiis they 
came out, like the peri])atetic man on 
the Boulevards who sells theiq : his 
gloves, well-fitting, and buttoning at 
tlie wrist, were of the whitest kid, 
and grasped a yet whiter and highly- 
scented cambric: his boots shone 
bright witli varnish, and his face with 
self-complacency. As the room filled, 
he w<3nt round, giving the girls jier- 
mission to write stdtjects on bits of 
w^aste (wasted !) paper, which set them 
diinkiruj at a great rate. Presently, a 
second circuit round the room, to col- 
lect the orders payable at sight— a 
title such as the Luccioh^ ItaUa^ The 
Exik^ WomarCe Love^ Mon^s Jngrati- 
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Hide } after wMch he proceeds to feld 
np and puts them into a large glads 
vessel. Presently a small hand, pro- 
perly incited, dives down tor a second 
into the interior of the vase, and 
hrings up, between two of l.s fair, 
TOtind, turquoise-encircled fingers, the 
scrap of paper. Its pretty owner 
blushes, and timidly announces, “Bel- 
lini’s Tomb ; " BeUinCn Timh is bnzzcd 
about the room. At this jnncfcnre the 
Duke, who has been expected^ sends a 
messenger to announce that w'o ai’e 
not to w'ait for him — a sly fellow the 
Duke! The bard now concentrates 
himself for inspiration, but begs us to 
talk on, and not mind him. While he 
waits for the afflatus divinus^ and con- 
sults the muses— and in tact liis eyes 
soon begin to betray possessimi — he 
piishos his hand over liis parturient 
forehead, while the os matmo sonatu-- 
rum is getting ready ; the labuiir-pains 
are evidently on him; he hurls back 
his hair, and tixcs his eyes uj^on the 
moon, (vvlio h.is been looking at him 
t\)r several minutes through tl)C win- 
dow o])posite.) Full of her induence, 
and not knowing there is sncli a place 
as lledlam in th(^ world, he starts upon 
liislegs, makes two or throe rapid strides 
up and down the room, like a lion tak- 
ing exercise, or a lord of council and 
session in Scotland pre])aring to pro- 
iioniie-o sentence, and moans to be deli- 
vered (niorey on us!) exactly oppo- 
site oiir eiiair! All are attentive to 
the godlike man ; you might hear a 
pin drop : the subject is aimounced 
onc(3 and again in a very audible 
voice; the touch-paper is ignited, the 
magazine will blow up presently ! In- 
continently we are rapt off to Ph*e la 
Chaise^ where the great composer lies 
buried, niul a form of communication 
IS iuad(‘ to us on this suitable si)ot, 
that Bellini \>dc<td; then comes, in 
episode, a catalogue of all the operas 
he ever wrote, with allusiona-to each, 
and not a little vapouring and pathos, 
W'hile a host of heroes and heroines 
we never before heard of, is let loose 
upon us ; presently, a marked pause, 
and some by-play, make* it evident 
that ho sees something, and cannot 
see what the thing is; he shortly, 
however, imparts to us in confidence, 
though in a very low tone, for fear of 
disturbing it — ho sees, he assures 
ns, a female form stealing to the 


young man^s tomb— the fbrm of % 
widowed lady— who is she? e la 
madre! This was startling, no doubi.f 
though we, or many of us, were Itfaft 
the cat in Florian, to whom the moB» 
key was showing a magic lantern 
vdikofut a lights and describing what 
she ought to have seen. Believing 
her, huwevetf to be there on such 
good authority, we were getting very 
sorry for Bellini’s mother, when we 
were unexpectedly relieved, by find- 
ing it was only a bit of make-believe; 
for it was now divulged, che 
madre che piangea U sm figUo^ was 
not in fact his personal mother, but 
dressed up like his mothm*, 
and gone to Paris on purpose to weep 
and put garlands on the composers 
tomb, amaranth and crocus, and what- 
ever else was in season. Thunders ot 
applause — we hope the new chapel is 
insured ! — for the ussiduo ruptie lectore 
columnm is as old as earthquake in 
Italy, ile now mopped his forehead, 
and prepared for a new effort. I'be 
English girls ai*c already in raptures, 
and their Italian masters, sitting by, 
“ ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
stoim.” The next subject which des- 
tiny assigned to him, and inflicted on 
us, was 'Jilt Exile* A nicely manured 
field or common place to sow and 
reap on — and what a harvest it yielded 
accordingly ! — the dear friends ! the 
dear native hill ! the honour of suffer- 
ing for tlie truth ! (political martyr- 
dom!) the mother that bore him — 
(and a good deal besides) — his help- 
less chihii*eii ! (a pi-oper number for 
the occasion,)— all these fascinating 
themes were dwelt on, one by one, 
till, moved apparently at onr emotion, 
he dropt his menacing attitude, and, 
mitigating liis voice, assumed a re- 
signed demeanour, of which many of 
his audience had long since set him 
the example. He began to look down 
mournfully, w^hereaa he had a minute 
ago lookeil up fiercely — a smile, to the 
relief of the young ladies, stole over 
his countenance, and having thrice 
shaken his head to dispel whatever 
gloomy thoughts might still be lin^»r- 
ing there, he carried ns to the Exile’s 
retuiTi, w'hicli brought of course the 
natal soil and a second service of the 
mother, sire; and son, with tlie addition 
of a dog, a clump of trees, a church, 
and a steeple. He compresses be- 
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tween his hands the yielding cambric 
into a very small space, his body is 
lixed, his legs are slightly apart, his 
head wags, like a wooden mandarines, 
with thoughts too big for utterance, 
till the moment arrives for the critical 
start, then, DupUces tendens ad 
sidera palmas^^' he becomes quite Vir- 
gilian. The unfurled cambric flutters 
to the breeze of his own creation, and 
coruscations of white kid and other 
white materials pass and repass before 
our eyes. He gives vent to his emo- 
tions ill teai’s, after a reasonable in- 
dulgence in which, as he cannot (as 
Tilburina's confidante, very properly 
observes) stay crying there all night, 
he gradually comes riglrt again. Be- 
sides all which, it is eight o’clock, and 
he has still to db, and we to suffer^ 
Napoleon — whose ashes were just then 
being carried to Paris, as we had road 
in all the papers of last week. Glad 
were we when they reached the Oc- 
trot., and when the indulgent liarricrc 
passed them with all tlie honours of 
the Douane. An old lady has twice 
yaw'ned, and many w'ould follow’ her 
example, but that the performer fas- 
cinates his audience by staring at 
them — like the boa at the poor bird 
in the w’ood — and frightens them to 
their scats for a few minutes longer. 
At length one resolute chair moves ; 
tw’o otliers are out of the ranks ; new 
centres of movement are establishing ; 
several shawls are seen advancing to 
the door. The rout is complete, tliero 
will be 110 rally, and the eflbrts of the 
artist have been crowned (one hundred 
and fifty scudl) with success. Wo 
meet him every where. He honours 
our table-d'hOte daily, where he 
stays an hour and a half to bait — 


after which we see him lounging in 
the carriage of some fair compatriote 
with herself and daughters. If wo 
are paying amorning visit, in he comesr 
“ glissarding it ” into the drawing- 
room, and bowing liiae a dancing- 
master ; nor does he disdain to pro* 
dnee a small book of testimonials^ 
in which the subscribers have agreed, 
to give him a poetic character., and 
compai-e him to a torrent, to a night- 
ingale, to an eagle, to aii avalanche. 
They who love flattery as a bco lovcs- 
honey, are all captivated, and almost 
make love to him. Their albums are 
rich in the spoils of his poetry, and 
she is happy who, by her blandish- 
ment, can detain him in conversation 
for five minutes. Yet they ow'ii they 
understand less than half of w hat ho 
says. 'V'cxed with one to whom w'e 
w’cre talking, w'c thought rationally, 
for permitting herself to be “ so i>es- 
tered by a popinjay,*’ — “lie is sa 
clever,” was the reply; “such an odd 
creature, too. Iwishyou knew him. Ho 
is in such a strange humour to-night. 
l)o you know he tells mo he w ishes 
to marry an English girl? Sec! he is 
gone into the balcony yonder to look 
at the moon.” To be sure he was. 
He came back looking somewhat wild, 
and, w’alking in like a inodeni Prome- 
theus, down he sits, and then new in- 
spiration is presently bespoken for the 
fly page of virgin scrap-book. Smooth- 
ly llow's the immortal verse, without 
care, correction, or halt, for the lines 
are the result of power that works 
unerringly, (Pope blotted most dis- 
gracefully,) and goes right almuU 
The precious morccau is concluded, 
and the improvisatore’s name apx>ears 
in a constellation of zig-zags. 


Tables b’Hotes — Mr Smaflst. 


Did you never meet Mr Snapley ? 
— ^Mr Snapley was the greatest of 
bores — he bored holes in your self- 
complacency, and riddled your 
patience through and through ; to put 
up with him was hard, to put him 
down was impossible, (yoor long 
tolerated nuisance of fifty is always 
incorrigible.) His bore was surprising 
considering the smallness of his 
calibre ; like a meagre gimlet, he would 
drill a small hole in some nuimpor- 
tant statement, and then gather up 


his opima spolia., and march oflf to the 
sound of his ow'n trumpet. For in- 
stance, on convicting you of assigning 
a fine picture to a wrong church or 
galleiy, he denied all your pretensions 
to judge of the pictm*e itself. Ho 
had areindeePslcngth of tongue, (liow 
often did we wish it salted and dried 
and the splutter of words it sent forth, 
took off, as often happens, sufficient 
observation of the miserably small 
stock of ideas that he had to work 
upon. He enjoyed, os we all do, the 
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l)lamcless pleasure of dining out as 
often as he could ; when, though ho 
did not consume all the provisions, 
he would willingly have taken pos- 
session of the whole of the talk, {that 
being his notion of a conversation.) 
When one had to dine at the same 
table with him, one contrived to take 
up a position as remote as possible 
from the interruption of his thin, wiry, 
ill -modulated voice — the false suavity 
of which in saying impertinent things 
was really so disagreeable, that one 
would have renounced the society of 
wit or beauty on the right hand, rather 
than have been Hanked by Mr Snap- 
ley on the /e/y, and thankfully have 
accepted the companionship, 7>ro hac 
of the plainest woman or the 
dullest man of the party, to be only 
completely out of his reach. Your 
{(oyp you miffltt take in peace, An* he 
was at this time studying the com- 
position of the party, and the chances 
of endurance or resistance inscribed 
on the countenance of the guests; but 
the moment an opportunity occuiTcd 
of correcting or cavilling with any of 
those imprecise and generally un- 
challenged observations, the inter- 
rujftioii of which is at the cost of the 
fjiiietness of the repast, Mr Siiapley’s 
voice was heard ! You wore too glad, 
of course, to give up the trifling point 
out of which he had raised a discus- 
sion; but the earliest concession never 
saved you, nor did you ever after- 
wards escape the consciousness that 
he was hovering like a harpy 
over the tableclotli, and ready to fall 
foul of you again. Let the subject be 
what it might, you had only to make 
a remark in his presence, and without 
his permission, to insure its contradic- 
tion. “ What a needless annoyance 
in travelling it is for a family to 
be stopped by douaniers, only to 
extort money for not doing a duty 
which would be absurd if doneP^ 
“ Why, really I don’t see that,” &c. 

What a plague it is to send 
your servant (a whole morning's 
work) from one subaltern with a 
queer name, to another, for a lady’s 
ticket to witness any of the functions 
at the Sistine ! ” Well, it did appear 
to him the simplest thing in the world ; 
it was ten times more troublesome 
to see any thing in London ! “ What 
a nuisance it is on quitting an Italian 


city, to find the passport wTiich' has 
already given you so much trotth^ 
only available for ffiree days, leaving 
you liable to be stopped at the gate, 
if sickness or accident have made you 
transgress even by an hour!'* “Why, 
it is your own fau% it is so easy to get 
it visM again overnight.” All these 
impertincncies were only £§ 

oX/yw Besides all this, 

Mr Snaplcy was a miserable mono- 
polizer of pompously advanced no- 
things. H c would not willingly suffer 
any other man’s goose to feed upon 
the common — he cared for nobody but 
himself, and every thing that was or 
he esteemed to be /iw— his very joints 
were worked unlike those of another 
man— he must have had a set of 
adductors and abductors^ of flexors and 
extensors^ on purpose, lie was stiff*, 
priggish, precise, when he addressed 
any gentleman with light hair and an 
Knglish complexion ; but let him ap- 
proach any foreign buttonhole with a 
bit of riband in it, then worked ho 
the muscles of his Aice into most gro- 
tesque expression of interest or plea- 
sure — {June immensa. cavi spirant 
mcndacia folfes!) — and you had a 
famous display of grimace and defe- 
rential civility, in bad French or 
worse Italian. We have seen him 
snceiing and leering as he made his 
way round a drawing-room at an 
evening party, and bowing like a 
French perriiquicr to some absurd 
fool of a foreigner ; and we have seen 
him, a minuto after, holding up his 
bead and cocking his chin in defiance, 
if an English voice approached. When 
any of us ventured to criticise any 
thing foreign^ he W’as up in arms, and 
cock-a-hoop for tho climate, the cus- 
toms, the constitution ! lie sneered 
awfully at a simple gaucherie^ but, to 
make amends, had ever an approving 
■wink for the meanest irreverence; 
any intellect, however feeble, being 
secure of his praise if it only tried to 
thwart the end for which it was given. 
W^ben not talking about himself, 
which w'as seldom, he was evidently 
occupied about his personely with 
which he was obviously satisfied. If 
you talked of books, ho settled for 
yon, in laconic sentences, works of 
acknowledged merit — ^put down men of 
nneontested superioritj'— but women 
of title and tainted reputation, if they 
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would Imt t£k him to their parties, 
Uecame at once Lie favourites and Ms 
oracles. He cunningly contrives to 
get a good artist's opinion on works of 
art, and debits it as his own— a pro- 
ceeding which makes Mr Snapley 
sometimes formidable iii sculpture and 
in painting. As to other topics, on 
which educated men and accomplished 
women converse, he would fain be as 
profound as jMcite with tlie one, and 
as gallant as Fontcnefle with the 
other. For ourselves, wlio meet him 
W too often, we would as soon ap- 
proach without necessity a hiixter's 
mongrel growling under his master's 
cart, as venture near enough to exa- 
mine all the sinall-wares of one who 
“ hates coxcombs, ' and is the very 


ENov. 

prince of fops ; laughs at pedants, and 
only wants a Hiiie more horning to 
attempt tlie character; with whom no 
repetition of familiar acts can reconcile 
you, and to whom no number of din- 
ners can conquer younepugnance. 

Hid you ever meet Mr Snapley ? We 
are sure you must — the Siiapleys are 
a very old family— you may generally 
know them by the nez retrousscy 
(which our acquaintance, liowcvcry 
had not.) We never knew but one 
good-natured man with &ncz retrousse^ 
and he was, if ever man was— a phi- 
lanthropist. Generally, however, ftc- 
ware of the nez retrousse except in 
women — you know il.«i intorfuvtation 
chez dks\ — and if you do, (ou second 
thoughts,) still beware. 
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Hints fou Doctors. 

Egquilias^ didnmquo petunt a Vlmlne collm— Jev. 


* * * u j observed a gentleman in 
black,” .said our informant, “ who 
seemed to fix me across the fable- 
d’liote, at dinner, in a way which .soon 
show'cd mo 1 wms an ohject of interest 
to him. It was very oihl ! We w ere 
not in AiLStvia ! 1 could not liavc of- 
fended the j)oli(*e — nor in Spain, the 
Inquisition. If 1 took of a ])articular 
disii, his eye was on me again. I'hcy 
did use to poison people in Italy, but 
it w^as in the fifteenth century, and alt 
the Borgias w ere gone ! IViiat could 
it mean V The very waiters seemed to 
watch the man in black, and signals 
of intelligcMice seemed to pass between 
them as they went their rounds with 
the dishes. After thus meeting the 
eye of the unknown at intervals for 
more than an hour, W'hen the table 
was beginning to clear, 1 ro.se, and 
limped out of the room as w'cll as my 
complaints would let me, and was 
sauntering a few steps from the door, 
when judge of my terror on turning 
round, to find him of the black coat at 
my elbow I “ I» pain, sir, I see.” All 
my alarm ceased in a moment. It was 
pure philanthropy which had made me 
an object of »o much interest. 
air, in great pain.” You should take 
care of gcurs^, sir. Hhenmatic, are 
you not? ” ‘’Very rheumatic. ” “ W ell, 
sir, you have come to the best place in 
the world for rheumatism. The* air, 
the water, Mid proper treatment, will 


soon set you up.*’ “ Vour report is 
encouraging ; but I have* MifiVivd loo 
Jong to liopc much.*’ “ Well, at any 
rate, sir, let us not talk over your in- 
teresting casein this he,nt. Coine and 
put your feet up on a cliair in my 
room.s, and we w ill drink a ot soda- 

’water to your bettor lu*altli." What 
a kind-hearted man 1 had met with, 
and how kind Provirlenee is to u« ! I 
iu»w" ventured to ask Idrn his name. 

“My name is Dr ; and now’, my 

dear friend, just teJl me your w liolo 
case from the verj' beginning dowm lo 
now’, for I am realiy interested in you.” 
I told iny case, “Put out your 
tongue.” “ Brown,” we thought w'o 
heard him say, “Wrist — pulse 
not amiss — but you rrf/uire mn*, sirf 
you require care ! Clear case for the 
medicine I gave so fiiicccs.sfully last 
week.” Finding myself thus fallen 
into professional hands u jihotit intend^ 
mg I?, 1 said something introductory 
to the mention of a fee. “ True, 1 was 
forgetting that; when one takes a 
proper interest in one’s case, and hopes 
to do good, fees are the last thing one 
thinks of— two scudi if yon please." 
So I found myself immediately book- 
ed in a small memorandnm-book, and 
constituted his patient. Now came 
civil promises to introduce me, 

&c. fe, and I took my leave delight- 
ed. Tt is almost needless to say, that 
in a veiy short time I found that my 
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ReqaaiiitAnce had, like so aranjmore, 
eoTnmeooed physician on the soil of 
Italy. What will become of London 
if all her apothecaries desert her. at 
this rale ? For ourselves, reflecting on 
the accomplishments of many of these 
patriotic men, their leanuiig, their 
modesty, tlieir disinterestedness, we 
have often had a twinge of the ])Liilan- 
throplc extorted by the loss inflict- 
ed on our native city— she may come 
to want a doze of julap, and have 
nobody to mix it ! — and have f^aid to 
ourselves, as we have looked more 
than one of these worthies in the i‘acc, 


a zMiy 

Oiw / 

One day after dinner a little bit of 
gold rolled over the table to the 
doctor, from a bluff-looking gentleman 
opposite— it was well aimed— “ There, 
doctor! there's your fee; but don’t you 
begin again prating a parcel of stuff 
to my wife about her complaiuts— she 
is quite well— and if you frighten her 
into illness, take notice, you will get 
a different sort of fee next time ! ” All 
this, half joke, half earnestly, must 
have been very agreeable to the guests* 


PWIVATE Music PaHTT. 


I^'t us try to describe the last 
musical party at which wc assisted. 
A seranible amid piles of unbound 
music •, the right ccf/iic;- found, snatched 
Up, and opened at the well-thumbed 
solo with which she has alrc^ady con- 
tended for many a long hour, and now 
hop<‘S to execute for our a])|)laiise. 
Alas ! the piano sounds as if it had 
the pip ; the paralytic keys halt, and 
stammer, and tremble, or else run info 
each other like ink upon blotting 
paper, and th (3 pedals are the only 
part of the iustruincnt which do the 
work for which they were iiiteude<l, 
W\‘ should be sorry iliat our favourite 
flog had his paw "between them and 
the lady's 8li[>j>cr. The dust which 
succeeds the concerto ])roves satisfac- 
torily that it is ])Ossible to be frisky 
without being lively ; its vulgarity is 
so pronounced that it ofl’ends you like 
low conversation. Another concerto 

follows — ten folio pages ! whew ! ! 

Oh, ye ebony and ivory devils! oh, for 
an exorcist to put you to flight! 
Cramped Angers are crossing each 
other at a great rate ; we really tremble 
for the glue, and the pegs, and the 
wires, and the whole economy of the 
instrument, at that critical jnneture 
when the performers an'ive at a i)iece 
of mysterious notation, where a great 
many tadpole-looking flgurea {arc 
huddled together under a black rain- 
bow. At such a passage” as this, it 
seems one would think the house were 
on fire, and no time to b e los t the 
black mittens and the white now 
Rob^Boyiskly invade each other’s terri- 
tory ; each snatches up something and 
carries it off, like the old marauders 


of the Border country ; and reprisals 
arc made, undo lines of discord and 
dissonance are establishing, 'which re- 
quire the police, the magistrate, and 
the riot act. Bravo ! bravo 1 bravo ! 
and the battle ceases, and the babble 
commences. Place for the foreign train, 
the performers par tnttkr! Full of con- 
lideiice are they ; amidst all their 
.smiles and obsequiousness, there is a 
busiues.s au* about the thing. As soon 
as the pianist has asked the piano 
how it finds itself, and the piano has 
intimated that it is pretty well, but 
sonieuhat out of time, a collateral 
fiddler and a violoncello brace up 
their respective nen es, compare notes, 
and when their drawlings and crook- 
iiigs are in unison, a tliird piece of 
music of iudefiyitc duration, and as it 
seems to us all about nothing, begins. 
Our violinist is eridently not long 
come out, and has little to recommend 
him — he employs but a second-rate 
tailor, weai-s no collar, dirty mus- 
taches, aud a tight coat ; he is ill at 
ease, poor man, wincing, pulling dowft 
his coat-sleeves, or pulling up hiti 
braces over their respective shoulders. 
His strings soon become moist -witk 
the finger dew of exertion and trepi- 
dation; his bow draws out nothing 
but groans or squeals ; and so, in order 
to correct these visceral complaints, a 
piece of rosin is awkwardly produced 
from his trousers’ pocket, and applied 
to the rheumatic member, with some 
haif-dozen brisk rubs in a parenthesis 
of music. The effect is painfully ludi- 
crons ! 

I am sleepy, sleepy, begins the* 
piano I Sleepy, sleepy, metes Mr 
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Violin— very, V€t7, very sleepy, drones 
the drowsy fonr-stringed leviathan. 
Oh, do try if you can’t say something, 
something, something to enliven one 
a bit 1 On this hint, the little violin 
first got excited upon one string, and 
then upon another, and then the bow 
;rodc a hand-gallop over two at once ; 
then saw we four lingers flying as far 
np the finger-board as they could go, 
without falling overboard, near the 
])ridge — a dangerous place at all times 
from the currents and eddies— and 
there provoking a series of sounds, as 
If the performer were pinching the 
tails of a dozen mice, that scpieakcd 
and squealed as he made the experi- 
ment. The bow (like the funambulist 
with the soles of his slippers fresh 
•chalked) kept glancing on and oft*, 
till wc hoped lie would be oft’ alto- 
gether and break his neck ; and now 
the least harsh and grating of the 
cords snaps up in the fiddler's face, 
and a crude one is to be applied ; and 
now — ^but what is the use of pursuing 
the description? Let us leave the 
■old bass to snore away his lethargic 
accompaniment for ten minutes more, 
and the affair will end. The pianist, 
the Octavius of the triumvirs, thinks 
it necessary to excuse Signor — , 
telling us, “He has bad violin, lie play 
like one angel on good one” — but 
liisht, liislit! the evening-star is rising, 
and we are to be repaid, they say, for 
all wo have gone through I Signor 
* ♦ * is going to play. The maestro 
advances with perfect consciousness 
•of his own powers; his gait is lounging, 
be does not mean to hurry himself, 
■not he — ^his power of abstraction (from 
the company ) is perfect *, he is going 
to play in solitude before fifty people, 
and only for his own amusement. He 
{ilaced himself at least a foot from the 
piano, his knees touching the board, 
Jus body rises perpendicularly from 


the music-stool, his head turns for a 
moment to cither shoulder as if he 
were glancing at epaulettes thereon, 
and then he looks right ahead; ho 
neither has nor needs a book; with the 
wide-extended fingers of both hands, 
down he pounces. Tike a falcon, on the 
sleeping keys, which, caught by sur- 
prise, now speak out and exert all 
their energies. Those kej^s, which a 
few minutes ago vibrated so feebly, 
and spoke so inarticulately, now pour 
forth a continuous swell of the richest 
melody and distinctest utterance. The 
little wooden parallelograms at first 
seem to be keeping out of their ranks 
just to see what is going on, till, the 
alTiiir becoming warm, they can no 
longer stand it, but grow excited and 
take part in the general action. Ke- 
Mng fully on the perfect obedienre of 
his light troops, and relaxing a little 
from his erect attitude of command, 
he gently inclines bis body to the left, 
leads his disposable force rapidly up- 
■wards in that direction, wl>ere, hav- 
ing surprised the post against which 
they were dispatched, he recovers his 
swerve, and they retrace with equal 
precision and rapidity their course 
from the wings to the centre. 

Come, this is playing ! 1'his is 
worth coming to ; the instrument 
seems but the organ of the man’s own 
feelings ; its mournful tones are only 
a paraphrase of his sighs ; it.s brilliant 
arabesques are but the playful expres- 
sion of his own delight with every 
thing and every body ! His cheek is 
warm, his eyes sparkle, liis hand.s de- 
tonate thunder and lightnings from 
the keys, and he concludes as sud- 
denly as lie began ; the very silence is 
felt, and the breathless guest.s, who 
have watched the fingers and been 
rapt by the tones, now burst forth 
simultaneously in expressions of de- 
liglit and applause. 
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TBH SAUiWAYS. 


^ read, kio later thaft jrefitor^, 
two verypangent Icadtog axticlea to m 
J^ondon daily joumaUf on tbe preie&t 
all-absorbing subject of rulway apeeti- 
lation. Doth writers are evidently 
well versed In the details of the novel 
systetn ; both possess some smatter- 
ing erf political econODoy, soiSclent at 
least to enable them to form a jadg- 
rocut; and both eoOststent in th^ 
data and statistical information. Yet, 
agreeing in these points, it is some- 
what singular to find that the Oorv* 
phtri have arrived at diainetucally 
op]) 08 lte conclusions. One of them 
is quite cie.'ir, that if the present rail- 
ay manta (as he calls it J is permit- 
ted to go on tinclicrkcd toi a short 
time fuither, the country will not only 
be on the ^ ergo of baiikrujrtcy, but a 
general cra^^h wdll be inevitable ; that, 
\.i'>t as the resources of Ibitain un- 
doubtedly are, she cannot, by any 
^‘\ertion short of crippling her staple 
loiinneidal relations, fumlsh capital 
enough ior the fulfilment of a moioty 
oi tlie schemes already announced, and 
thrown into the pnbllc market ; that 
the fact, which is incontestable, that a 
huge proportion of these shares were 
originally, and are presently, held by 
))arti€s who have no means of paying 
up the calls, but who arc solely spe- 
culating for the rise, must very soon 
I)roduco a reaction, and that such re- 
action will be of the absolute naturo 
of a panic. Such are the ojiinioiis of 
this writer, who is cleaily of the re- 
strictive school. lie holds, that the 
government is bound, in such a crisis 
as that %vhicli he rather states than 
proidie^^ies, to interfere at once with 
an arbitrary order, ahd to prevent the 
issue of any new schemes until those 
already before the public arc either 
disi>oscd of or exhausted. 

llow this is to be efibeted, the 
wTiter docs not suffidently explain, 
lie iK>iiits to immediate interference, 
fioin which expression w'e are led to 
believe ho points at some such pro- 
ceeding as an Order in Coupoil, to be 
pronounced during the recess of Par- 
liament. If so, we may dismiss this 
gentleman and his remedy in a very 
summary manner. Such an Order in 
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ConnSll would be worse than xiselefllt, 
because it would be a manifest breach 
of the constitution. As well might an 
Order be issued to close our manafac<*' 
tories, to restrict the amount of any 
branch of produce, or to prevent par- 
tios from forming themselves into 
companics^for the most blameless and 
legitimato purpose. It is a straage 
symptom of the credulousness of the 
age, or rather of the ignorance of the 
peoplo in all matters relating to the 
science of government, that, towards 
the close ot Septemliorlast, some snch 
rumour was actually circulated and 
believed, thougl^its father was mani- 
festly a beat, and its birthplace the 
Stock Exchange. But if this merely is 
meant, that thci'c lies with the Imperial 
Parliament a controlling and inter- 
ferential power, and that the groat 
e**tatC9 of the realm ma3' bo called 
upon to nse it, w'o do not question the 
proposition. Whether, however, it 
would be wise to use that power so 
Bwccpingly as the joni'naUst recom- 
mands, or whether, practically, it could 
be possible, arc veiy serious consider- 
ations indeed. 

But the existence bf any evil is de- 
nied m *toto by the other journalist. 
In the crow ded columnsof the morning 
prints, driven to supplement and even 
extra-supplement by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of railway advertisements, 
ho con see no > topic of alarm, bnt 
** matter for high exul^tioa, and aU 
most boundless hojic.” Ilia belief in 
superabundance of capital, and its 
annual enormous incremeutv is fixed 
and steadfast. He Gonaidcau the rail- 
ways as the most legitimid^^ channel 
ever yet afforded for the employment 
of that capital, and the most fortu- 
nate in result for the ultimate destinies 
of the country. Ho compares— -and 
very aptly too — the essential difi'er- 
once between the natnreof the schemes 
in which the public arc now embarking, 
and those which led to the disastrous 
results of 1825. Ilis sole regret is, 
that bo must regard the present di- 
rection of enterprise, “ as an oppor- 
tunity, that is, facility of investment, 
that nom Its nature can be bnt tem-r 
poraiy, though the profit of the in* 
2t 





vestment must, fi*om t^e natiSo of 
tMngs, be perpetual, and though even 
the temporaiy facility may, and pro- 
bably will, last for some years.’* This 
is a hopeful, sunny-minded follow, 
with whose aspirations, did our con- 
acience permit us, wo should bo 
Iboroughly delighted to concur. 

These writers may be taken as 
examples of two numerous classes. 
They are, in fact, the Ti*ois Eschelles’ 
and Petit Andrda of the railroads. 
The first consider every commercial 
axertion consequent on a new disco- 
very, or the opening of a new channel 
Tor invo.^tmeut, donbtful in itself, and 
highly dangerons if hiin'iedly and un- 
hesitatingly adopted. Ihc social sys- 
tem, in their view, may suffer quite as 
much from pletliora as from inanition. 
Too much blood is as unwholesome as 
too little, notwithstanding of any 
extraneous means to work it off. 
*‘81ow' and sure,” is their motto — 
Carpe diem,” essentially that of 
their antagonists. And yet in one 
thing, we believe, most individuals 
holding these oppo-site opinions will 
be forfd to concur. They all specn- 
late. Heraclitus signs his contract 
with a shudder, and trembles as lie 
places his realized premium in the 
bank. Dcmocriliis laughingl}" sub- 
scribes his name to thousands, .and 
chuckles as he beholds his favourite 
stock ascending in the thermometer of 
the share-market. ¥Her.nclitus sells — 
Democritus holds ; and thus the great 
polntof wisdom at issue between them, 
IS xeduced to a mere question of time. 

'%at it is with their opinions, not 
their practice, that w^e have to deal. As 
itcntal, truth will be found to lie some- 
where between two opposite extremes. 
We neither entertain the timid fear of 
the one writer, nor the fearless enthu- 
imasm of the other. The present state 
of matters presents, in a double smiso, 
a vast field of speculatioui throfugh 
which we think it necessary to ace onr 
a little more clearly. Bash in- 
terierencemay be as dangerous as the 
^nciide of which in 

liet is no' principle at all, but a blind 
atbandonmeat to ctiance. Let us, 
^Kirefbre, endeavour to borrow some 
the experkmce of the prost. 
^ ‘Tbederireofgrowtng rapidly rich Is 
way aid t^pklemicin this coimtiy. It 
^Is a #flcaafi iu^s the nation 


wbenever/capitai,^n conscqpence of 
the success of trade and prosp^ns 
haiwGsts, becomes abundant ; no^oau 
it, in the nature of things, be orocr- 
wise. Capital will not remain un- 
employed. If ho n'ltural channel i# 
presented, the accumulated weight of 
riches is sure to make an outlet for 
itself ; and the wisdom or folly of the 
irruption depends solely upon the 
course which the stream m.ay take. 
Of false channels which have con- 
ducted our British Pactolu.s directly 
to a Dead Sea, from which there is no 
return —w’o or our fathers liave wit- 
nessed many. For example, there 
were the South American and Mexi- 
can mining companies, foiuuicd on 
tliemost absurd reports, and miserably 
mismanaged, in w’hicli man^^ millions 
of the cairtlal of this country were 
sunk. Again, Mr Porter writes so 
late as 1813 — ** A very large .amount 
of capital belonging to individuals in 
this country, the result of tlicir sa- 
vings, has of lute years sought profit- 
able investments in other lands, ft 
has been computed that the United 
States of America have, (htruuj th. 

ycar«, absorbed in this man- 
ner more than TW'EXTY-FIVJK MII.I.10N8 
of English capital, which sum has 
been invested in various public 
undertakings, such as canals, raiU 
rowUty and banks in tliat country. 
Largo sums have also been, from time 
to time, hive.sted in the public securi- 
ties of that and other foreign govern- 
ments, not always, inde^, with a 
profitable result.” We need hardly 
remind our readers of the poignant 
testimony of the Bcv. Sydney Smith 
as to the profit derived from such in- 
vestments, or the probahlo fate of the 
actual capital under a repudiating 
system. 

.. These may be taken as tw'o great 
instances or ^the danger of foreign 
speculation. The capital of the min- 
ing companies was squandered with 
BO other effect tlum that of providing 
employment, for a certain nnmber m 
years, to the lowest of the Mexican 
peasantry; whereas the same amount, 
applied to a similar puipose in thia 
country, would not on^y have pro- 
duced a handsome return to the in- 
Tester, hxtt w<Kad have.aIjMed work 
and irages to n eoEDsiAewle portioii 
of w commimiliy. Thei^ls a tedpro^ 
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city between Jabonr abd Capital which 
never ought to be forgotten. Labour 
is the parent of all capital, and capital, 
therefore, should be used for the fos- 
tering and assistance of the power by 
which it is produced. Here, however, 
it was removed, and became, to all 
intents and purposes, as 'useless and 
irrecoverable as the bullion on board 
of a vessel which has foundered at sea. 
This, thci-efore, may be regarded 
as so inucii lost capital ; but what 
shall we say to the other instance? 
Simply tliis — that whoever has lost, 
by the failure of American banks, by 
repudiation, or by stoppages of divi- 
dends, need not claim one single iota 
of onr compassion. With British 
money has the acute Columbian uni- 
ted state to state by more enduring 
ties than can be framed within the 
walls of Congress — ^with it, ho has 
overcome tlic gigantic ditiicullies of 
nature— formed a level for the western 
w^aters where none existed before — 
l)iercc(l the interminable forests with 
bis railroads, and made such a rapid 
stride in civiii 7 .ation as the world lias 
never yet witnessed. What of all 
this could he have done on his own 
resources ? Something, we must al- 
low — because his spirit of entei7»rise 
is great, even to recklessness, and a 
3’oung and forming country can afford 
to run risks which are impossible for 
an older slate — but a very small pai-t, 
unquestionably, without the use of 
British capital. 'We cannot, and we 
will not, believe that any considerable 
imrtioii of these loans w^ill be ulti- 
mately lost to this country. Great 
allowance must be made for the anger 
and vexation of the prospective suf- 
ferers at the first apparent breach of 
International faith, and it is no won- 
der if their lament was both loud, and 
long, and hea\y. But we *think it is 
but a fair construction to suppose that 
our Transatlantic brethren, in the 
very rapidity of l^eir “sUckness,” 
have carried improvement too far, 
given way to a false* systmn of 
credit among themselves, imd so, 
having outrun the national ooos^iable, 
have found themselves oompell^ to 
suspend payment for an interval, 
whtdi, in the present course of their 
prosperity, caniK^ be of loagcontiiia^ 
sace. So at least we, having lenttke 

Americaiii8ithfirpl8fik.nor ^ 


" in perfect charity presume ; but in tho 
mean time he has our capital— say now 
some thirty millions— he has used it 
most thoroughly and judiciously for 
himself, and even supposing that we 
shall not ultimately suffer, what gain ' 
can we qualify thereby? 

If John Doe hath an estate of some 
twenty thousand acres in tolerable 
cultivation, which, nevertheless, in 
order to bring it to a perfect state of 
production, reqiiii’es the accessaries of 
tile-draining, planting, fencing, and 
the accommodation of roads, it is 
quite evident that his extra thousand 
pounds of capital will be more profit- 
ably expended on such purjioscs than 
on lending it to Bichard Boe, who 
has double the quantity of land in a 
state of nature. For Bichard, though 
with the b(ist intentions, may not find 
his agricultural returns <4uite so speedy 
as he expected, may shake his head 
negatively at the hint of repayment 
of the principal, and even be rather 
tardy with tender of interest at the 
term. John, moreover, has a popu- 
lation on his land whom he cannot 
get rid of, wlio must be dotbed and 
fed at his expense, whether he can 
find work for them or no. This latter 
consideration, indeed, is, in political 
economy, paramount — give work to 
^our own iieople, and ample work ff 
possible, before you commit in loan 
to your neighbour that capital which 
constitutes the sinews alike of peace 
and of war. 

We believe there are few thinking 
persons in this country who will dis- 
pute the truth of this position. Indeed, 
the genm-al results of Ibreign specula- 
tion have been unprofitable altoge- 
ther, as is shown by the testimony of 
our ablest commercial writers. One 
of tliem gives the following summajy : 
— “Large sums have, from time to 
time, been lent to various foreign 
states by English capitalists, whose 
money has been put to great hazard, 
and, in some cases, lost. On the 
other hand, many foreign loans have 
been contracted by our znefchaots, 
whkfa have proved liighly profitable, 
thnongh the progressive sale the 
stock in foreiga eountries at higher 
than the contract prices. It is evi- 
dently impossible to form any correct 
estinmtd of the profit or loss whldii 

1ms residteri to tbenoniitij 
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« Tarions operations ; tbe genial im- 
ressioQ is, that hitherto the losses 
ave much exceeded the gains.** In 
that general impression we most cor- 
dially concur—indeed, wc never heard 
any man whose opinion was worth 
having, sav otherwise. 

But in tne absence of home specu- 
lation it is little wonder that, for the 
chance of unfrequent gain, men should 
choose, rather than leave their capital 
unemployed, to run the risk of the 
frequent loss. It docs not, however, 
follow, as a matter of course, that 
homo speculation shall always prove 
profitable either to the invester or to 
the nation at large. We have said 
already, that the proper function of 
capital is to foster and encourage 
labour ; but this may be earned too 
far. For example, it is just twenty 
years ago, when, at a time of great 
prosperity in trade — the regular pro- 
ducts of this country being as nearly 
as possible equal to tbe demand — a 
large body of capitalists, finding no 
other outlet for their savings, gave an 
unnatural stimulus to production, by 
buying up and storing immense 
quantities of our home manufactures, 
iliis they must have done upon some 
abstruse but utterly false calculation 
of augmented demand from abroad, 
making no allowance for change of 
^eason, foreign fluctuation, or any 
other of the occult causes which in- 
fluence the markets of the world. 
The result, as is well known, was most 
^disastrous. Trade on a sudden grew 
slack. The capitalists, in alarm, tlircw 
open the wliole of their accumulated 
stock at greatly depreciated prices. 
There was no further demand for manu- 
facturing labour, because the world 
was glutted with the supply, and hence 
arose strikes, panic, bankruptcy, and 
a period of almost unexampled hard- 
ship to the workman, and of serious 
*and permanent loss to the master 
manufacturer. Speculation, therefore, 
in an old branch of industry, is peril- 
ous not only to the investor but to the 
prosperity of the branch itself. The 
oase/iioweTer, is widely different when 
a new and important source of indus- 
and income is suddenly developed 
la the country. 

We shall look bank in vain over our 
ftgt hiaioiyto find any parallel at all 
i|pi^aching to the present state and 


prospects of the railway svstem. 
Forty-four years have elapsed since 
the first public railway in Great Bri- 
tain (the Wandsworth and Croydon) 
received the sanction of the legisla- 
ture. Twenty-five years afterwards, 
at the close of 182o, when the Man- 
chester and Liverpool bill was passed, 
the M'hole number of railroad acts 
amounted to tbirty-flve : in 1838 it had 
increased to one hundred and forty- 
two. The capital of tiiese railways, 
with the sums which the proprietors 
were authorized to borrow, cannot be 
taken at less than Sixty Millions 
Steruko. 

Now, it is voiy instructive to re- 
mark, that until the opening of tho 
Liverpool and Manchester line in 
September 1830, not one single railway 
was constnicted with a view to the 
conveyance of passengers. The first 
intention of the railway was to pro- 
vide for the carriage of goods at a 
cheaper rate than could be eftected by 
means of the canals, and for the ac- 
commodation of the groat coal-fields 
and mineral districts of England. lit 
tho Livei*pool and Manchester pro- 
spect us~a species of document not 
usually remarkable for modesty or 
shyness of assumption — the estimate 
of the number of passengers between 
these two j^eat towns was taken at 
the rate of one half of those who 
availed themselves of coach convey- 
ance. (.’otton bales, manufactures, 
cattle, coaN, and iron, were relied on 
as the staple sources of revenue. Had 
it not been for the introduction of the 
locomotive engine, and the vast im- 
provements it has received, by means 
of which we arc now whirled from 
place to place with almost magical 
rapidity, there can bo no doubt that 
the railways would, in most instances, 
have proved an utter failure. The 
fact is singular, but it is perfectly as- 
certained, that the railroads have not 
hitherto materially interfered with the 
canals iu the article of transmission of 
goods. Tbe cost of railway construc- 
tion is incomparably greater than that 
attendant on the cutting of canals, and 
therefore the land carriage can veiy 
seldom, when speed is not requirea, 
compete with the water conveyance. 
But for passengers, speed is all in all. 
Tho facility and shortness of transit 
creates traveUers at a ratio of which 
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we probatly have as yet no very 
accurate idea. Wherever the system 
has had a fair trial, the number of pas- 
sengers has been quadrupled — in some 
cases quintupled, and even more ; and 
every mouth is adding to their numbers. 

But 1838, though prolific in rail- 
ways, was still a mere Kachel when 
compared with the seven Leahs that 
have succeeded it. The principle of 
trunk liucs, then first recognised, has 
bince been canied into effect througli- 
out England, juid adopted in Scotland, 
though here the system has not yet 
had full time for development. The 
statistics of the railways already com- 
])leted, have fully and satisfactorily 
demonstrated the immense amount 
of revenue TThicli in future vrill be 
drawn from these great national un- 
dertakings, the increase on the last 
year iiloiic having amounted to up- 
vrards of a million sterling. That 
revenue is the interest of tlic new 
property so created; and, therefore, 
we arc making no extravagant calcu- 
lation w hen w'c Cbthnatc tlie increas- 
ed value of these railways at twenty 
millions in the course of a single year. 
That is an oiiormons national gain, 
and quit(i beyond precedent. Indeed, 
if the follow ing paragraph, w'hich wc 
have extracted from a late railway, 
periodical, be true, our estimate is 
much within the mark. “The im- 
provement in the incomes of existing 
railways still continues, and during 
the last two luoiiths has nmoimtcd to 
iipw'ards of £200,000 in comparison 
with the coiTcspondiiig two months 
of 1844. The liues which have re- 
duced their fares most liberally, arc 
the greatest gainers. At this rate of 
increase of income, the value of the 
railway property of the country is 
becoming greater by upwards of 
£2,000,000 sterling per month.” It is, 
therefore, by no means wonderful that 
as much of the available capital of the 
country as can be withdrawn from 
its staple sources of income should be 
eagerly invested in the railw'ays, since 
no other field can afford the prospect 
of so certain and increasing a retnin. 

The question has been often mooted, 
whether govcinmciit ousht not in the 
first instance to have taken the man- 
agement of the railways into its own 
bands. Much may be said upon one 
or other side, and the success of the 
experiment is, of com’se, a vciy differ- 


ent thing from the mere prosp^t 
success. Our opinion is quite decided^ 
that, as great public works, the go- 
vernment ought most certainly to 
have made the ti*unk railways, or, as 
in France, to have leased them to 
companies who would undertake the 
construction of them for a certain 
tei-m of years, at the expiry of which 
the works themselves would have 
become the property of the nation. 
Never was there such a prospect af- 
forded to a statesman of relieving the 
country, by its own internal resources, 
of a great part of the national debt. 
Public works arc not unknown or 
'ivithout precedent in this country; but 
somehow or other they are alw'ays 
unprofitable. At the cost of upwards 
of a million, government constructed 
the Caledonian Canal, the revenue 
drawn from w'hich does not at the 
present moment defray its own ex- 
-penscs, much less return a farthing of 
interest on this large expenditure of 
capital. Now it is very difficult to see 
why government, if it has pow er to 
undertake a losing coneem, should not 
likewise be entitled, for the benefit of 
the nation at largo, to undertake even 
greater works, which not only assist 
the commerce of the nation, but might 
in a very short jHiriod, comparatively 
speaking, have almost extinguished 
its taxation. It is now^, of course, far 
too late for any idea of the kind. 
The golden oi>portnnity presented 
itself for a very short period of time, 
and to the hands of men far too timid 
to grasi> it, even if they could have 
comprehended its advantages. Fi- 
nance never was, and probably never 
w ill be, a branch of Whig education, 
as even Joseph Hume has been com- 
pelled a thousand times piteously 
and with wringing of the hands to 
admit — and whose arithmetic could 
wc expect them even to know, if they 
admitted and knew not Josephus? 
But this at least they might have done, 
w hen the progress of raih'oads through- 
out the kingdom became a matter of 
absolute cei*taiuty. The whole subject 
should have been brought under the 
consideration of a board, to determine 
what railways were most necessaiy 
throughout the kingdom, and what 
line would be cheapest and most advan- 
tageous to the public ; and when these 
points had once been ascertained, no 
competition whatever should have been 





allowed. The fonctioiis of the Boiu^ 
of Trade were not nearly so extensive 
they had no report of govemmont on- 
eers, and no data to go upon save 
contradictory statements of the 
rival companies. Hence their deci- 
rion, in Ernest every instance, was 
condemned by the parties interested, 
who, having a farther tribimal in 
FarUament, where a thousand interests 
unknown to the Board of Trade could 
ho appealed to, rushed into a pro- 
tracted contest, at an expenditure 
which this year is iindcmtood to have 
exceeded all precedent. We have 
no means of ascertaining the expenses 
of such a line as tite London .and York, 
which was fought incli by inch throtigh 
the Committees of both Houses with, 
unexampled acrimony and persever- 
ance. We know, however, that the 
expenses connected with the Great 
Western, and the London and Bir- 
mingham bills, amounted i-espectively 
to £88,710 and £72,808, exclusive 
altogether of the costs iucuircd by the 
different parties who opposed these 
lines in rarliameiit. Jt has been 
stated in a ftmuer number of Uiis 
Magazine — and wo believe it — that 
the parliameutaiy costs incniTod for 
the Scottish private and railway bills, 
during tlie last session alouc, amount- 
ed to a million and a half. 

Now, though a great part of tho 
money thus expended is immediately 
returned to circulation, still it Is a 
severe tax upon tlie provinces, and 
might very easily have botMi avoided 
by the adoption of some such plan 
as til at which w'c have intimated 
above ; and we shall presently ven- 
ture to offer a few practical remarks 
as to tho coume wiiich we think is 
still open to the government for 
cheoking an evil wdiicli is by no means 
inseparable from the system. 

But, first, wo are bound to state 


that^ da yet, we can see no grounds 
for believing that the nominal amount 
of ca^dtal invested in the railways 
which have obtained the sanction of 
Parliament is beyond, or any thing 
approaching to, tb^* surplus means of 
the country. Foreign speculation, 
except in so far as regards railroads, 
(and these are neither so safe nor so 
prodtablo an investment as at home,) 
seems for the present entirely to have 
ceased. Tho last three years of al most 
tmeqitalledprospeiTty have accumulat- 
ed lu tho country a prodigtons deal of 
capital, which Is this way finding an 
entlet ; and though it may be true 
that the parties wdio originally sub- 
scribed to these undeitakiugs may 
not, in the aggregate, be possessed of 
capital enough to carry them siicctiss- 
fully to an end, still there has been 
no want of capitalists to purchase the* 
shares at a premium — not, as we verily 
believe, for a mere gambling transac- 
tion, but for the pui-po.scs of solid in- 
vestment. We base our calculations 
very much upon the steadily main- 
tained prices of the railways w'hicii 
passed in 184i, and which are now 
making. Now, these affonl no im- 
mediate return— on tho contrary, a 
considerable amount of calls Is still 
due upon most of them, and tho 
earliest will probably not 1)0 opened 
until tho expiry of ten mouths from 
tbc present date. It is quite obvious 
that, in this kind of stock, there can 
be no incentive to gambling, because 
the chances arc, that any new lines 
which may be started in the vicinity 
of them shall be rivals rather than 
feeders ,* and if capital were so scarce 
as in some quarters it is i*ei)rescnted 
to be, it is scarce possitilc that these 
line.s could have remained so firmly 
held. Let us take the prices of the 
principal of these from the Liverpool 
share-lists as on 27thSei)tember. 


Sfaaro. 

Paid. 

25 

10 

50 

15 

50 

25 

50 

15 

25 

121 

20 

, 9 

10 

" 1 

25 

15 

50 

20 


Blackbubn' and Pkxsto.v, 
Chestbr and Hoetbead, 
Lancaster and Carlisle, 
Leeds and Bradford, 
KaST liANCASHinE, 

North Wale.s Mi.vgbal, 
1)0. New, 

North British, , 
SeoTfi Devon, . 


Soiling PHce. 

to 20J 
20 . 20i 
53 | . 54 ^ 
61 . 63 
22 . 221 
Mi . I5i 
6 }. 51 

25 . 26 
84 . 36 


These lines have;, in the language tike hands of the jobbers, and most .of 
of the Stock Exchange, passed out of them are now too heavy in amount 
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for tho operations of Uic smaller 
speculators. We therefore look upon 
their steadiness as a high proof, not 
Duly of their ultimate value, but of the 
g;enei’al abiindancc of capital. 

It is hardly possible as yet to draw 
any such deduction from the present 
prices of tho lines which were passed 
in the course of last session. Upon 
many of these no calls have yet been 
made, and consequently they arc still 
open to every kind of ^actuation. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that they 
have settled down to tlicir true esti- 
mated value, and, lit all probability, 
'erelong some ina^^ decline to a cei'taiu 
degree. Still it is very remarkable, 
and certainly corroborative of our 
view, that the amazing influx of new 
scliemes during the last few months — 
wliich, time and circumstance con- 
sidered, may be fairly deuoiniiiated a 
craze— has as }ot liad no etfect in 
lo^\ori^lg them; more especially when 
wc recollect, that the amount of depo- 
sit now requii’cd uj um new railways 
is ten i>er cent on the whole capital, 
or exactly double of the ratio of the 
former deposits. We gh e these facts 
to tlie terroriv^ts who opine that our 
surplus ciqiital is ere now exhausted, 
and that deep inroads have been made 
upon the illegitimate stores of credit ; 
and w'c ask them for an explanation 
eonsisteiit with their timorous theory. 

At the same time, wx* would by no 
means scoff at the counsel of our 
Ahitoiihels. A glaucc at the news- 
papers of hist month, and their inter- 
minable advertising columns, is quite 
enough to convince us that tlie thing 
may be overdone. True, not one out 
of live— nay, perhaps, not one out of 
liftecu — of these swarming .schemes, 
has the chance (»f obtaining the sanc- 
tion of raiTiamciit for years to come ; 
still, it is not only a pity, but a great 
waste and national grievance, that so 
large a sum as the deposits wliich arc 
jjaid on these railways should be 
withdrawn — it matters not how' long 
— from practical use, and locked up to 
await the explosion of each particu- 
lar bubble. Wc do think, therefore, 
that it is liigh time for the legislature 
to interfere, not for any pur|)ose of 
opposing tlKi progi-ess of railways, 
but cither by establishing a peremp- 
tory board of supervision, or portion- 
ing out the different localities witli 


respect to time, on some new and 
compendious method. 

Uast session the committees, thon^ 
they performed their duties with much 
seal and assiduity, were hardly ablet 
to overtake the amount of business 
before them. It was not without 
much flattery and coaxing that the 
adi*oit Premier, of all men best ibrmed 
for a general leader of the House of 
Commons, could persuade the unfor- 
tunate members that an unfaltering 
attendance of some six hours a-day 
in a sweltering and ill-ventilated room, 
where then* ears wci*e regaled with a 
constant repetition of the jargon con- 
nected w'ith ciuv'cs, gradients, and 
traffic- tables, was then* great and 
primary duty to the commonwealth. 
Most marvellous to say, he succeeded 
iu overcoming their stubborn will. 
Every morning, by times, the knight 
of the shire, albeit exlmusted from the 
ciidm'anco of the over- night’s debate, 
rose up from bis neglected breakfast, 
and posted clown to his daily cell in 
the Cloisters. Prometheus under the 
beak of the vulture could not have 
shown more patience than most of 
those uuhapp}' gentlemen luvder the 
infliction of the lawyer’s tongue ; and 
their stoicism was the more praise- 
wurlhj', because in many instances 
thei’C seemed no prospect, how’ever 
remote, of the advent of a Hercules 
to deliver them. Tlie only men who 
behaved unhandsomely on the occa- 
sion w ere some of the Irish members, 
advocates of Kcpcal, wiio, with more 
than national brass, grounded their 
dcclinatiu’c on tlie galling yoke of the 
Saxon, and retreated to Counemai'a, 
doubtless exulting that iu this in- 
stance at least they had freed them- 
selves from hereditary bonds.” It 
may be doubted, however, w’hcther 
the tone of the ccmuiittees was ma- 
terially deteriorated by their absence. 
Kow% we have a gi cat regard for tho 
members of the House of Commons 
collectively ; and, were it on no other 
account save theirs, w'e cannot help 
regarding the enormous accumulation 
of raihvay bills for next session with 
feelings of peculiar abhorrence. Last 
spring every cxei'tiou of the whole 
combliied pltcliforks was required to 
cleanse that Augean stable : can Sir 
Kobert Peel have the inhumanity 
next year to request them to buclvle 
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to a tenfold augmented task ? In our 
humble opinion, (and we know some* 
thing of the matter,) flesh and blood 
arc enable to stand it. The private 
business of this country, if conducted 
on the ancient plan, must utterly 
swamp the consideration of public 
affairs, and the member of Parliament 
dwindle into a mere arbiter between 
hostile surveyors; whilst the ministry, 
delighted at the abstraction of both 
friend and foe, have the great game 
of politics unchecked and unquestioned 
to themselves. The surest way to 
gag a conscientious opponent, or to 
stop the mouth of an imprudent ally, 
is to get him placed upon some such 
committee as that befoi*e which the 
cases of the London and York, and 
Direct Northern lines were discussed. 
If, after three days’ patient hearing of 
the witnesses and lawyers, he has one 
tangible idea floating in his head, he 
is either an Alcibiatles or a Bavins — 
a heavpii-bom genius or the mere 
incarnation of a fool ! 

it be granted that the present 
system pursued by Parliament, more 
especially when its immediate pro- 
spects are considered, is an evil — and 
•we believe there are few who will be 
bold enough to deny it— it still re- 
mains that we seek out a remedy. 
This is no easy task. The detection 
of an error is always a slight matter 
compared with its emendation, and 
we profess to have neither the apti- 
tude nor the experience of a Solon. 
But as we arc sanguine tliat wher- 
ever an evil exists a remedy also may 
be found, we shall venture to offer 
our own crude ideas, in the hope that 
some better w’orkinan, whose appetite 
for business has been a little allayed 
by the copious surfeit of last year, may 
elaborate them into shape, and eman- 
cipate one of the most deserving, as 
well as the worst used, classes of her 
Miyesty’s faithful lieges. And first, 
wc w^ould say this — Do not any longer 
degrade the honourable House of 
Commons, by forcing on its attention 
matters and details which ought to 
fall beneath the province of a lower 
tribunal : do Hot leave it in the power 
of any fool or knave — and there arc 
many such actively employed at this 
time— who can persuade half a dozen 
of the same class with himself into 
gross deluslmi of the public, to occupy 


the time, and monopolisee the nobler 
functions of the legislature, in the con- 
sideration of some miserable scheme* 
which never can be carried into effect, 
and which is protracted beyond en- 
durance simply Tor ihe benefit of its 
promoters. Wo do not mean that Par- 
liament should abandon its controlling 
power, or even delegate it altogether. 
We only wish that tho initiative — 
the question whether any particular 
project is likely to tend to the public 
benefit, and, if so, -whether this is a 
fit and proper time to bring it forward 
— should be discussed elsewhere. A 
recommendation of the Board of Trade* 
which still leaves the matter open, 
is plainly useless and inoperative. 
It has been overleaped, derided, de- 
spised, and will be so again — wo 
scarcely dare to say unjustly ; for nO 
body of five men, however intelligent, 
could by possibility be expected to 
form an accurate judgment uj)on such 
an enormous mass of materials and 
conflicting statements as were laid 
before them. And vet, preliminary 
enquiry there must be. The move- 
ment is far too great, and charged 
with too important interests, to per- 
mit its march unchecked. Of all ty- 
rannical bodies, a railway company 
is the most tyrannical. It asks to bo 
armed with powers which the com- 
mon law denies to the Sovereign hei*- 
.self, It seeks, without your leave, to 
usurp your property, and will not buy 
it from you at your own price. It 
levels your house, be it grange or 
cottage, lays down its rails iu your 
gardens, cuts through your policy, and 
fells down unmercifully the oaks which 
your Norman ancestor planted in tho 
days of William Iliifus. All this you 
must submit to, for the public benefit 
is paramount to your private feelings ; 
but it would bo an intolerable griev- 
ance were you called upon to submit 
to this, not for the public benefit, but 
for the mere temporary emolument of 
a handful of unprincipled jobbers. 
Therefore there must be enquiry, 
even though Parliament, strangled 
with a multitude of projects, should 
delegate a portion of its powers else- 
where. 

And why not ? It required no great 
acuteness of vision to see, that, even 
had the railway mania not risen to 
this singular height, some such step 
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intiist erelong have been rendered 
imperative^ by the growing necessities 
and altered circumstances of the 
country. The leading feature of our 
age is the institution of joint-stock 
societies. We have taken up very 
lately the views which jEsop hinted 
at some thousands of years ago, in 
his quaint parabolic manner, and 
which Defoe, who lived a century and 
a half before his time, most clearly 
enunciated and described. We have 
found the way, at last, to make small 
capitals effect the most gigantic re- 
sults, by encircling them wdth the 
magic tics of combination. Ko mat- 
ter when it was discovered ; the prin- 
ciple has never yet been thoroughly 
acted upon until now, and we know 
not how far it may be carried. Our 
fathers, for want of this principle, 
ruined themselves by isolated attempts 
— we arc in no such danger, if we do 
not yield ourselves to the madness of 
extravagant daring. Put railways 
aside altof^cther, and the number *bf 
private bills which are now brought 
before Parliament is perfectly astound- 
ing. Twenty years ago, such an influx 
would have daunted the heart of the 
stoutest legislator ; and yet, with all 
this remarkable increase, wc have 
clung pertinaciously to the same ma- 
chinery, and expect it to w'ork as well 
ns when it had not one tithe of the 
labour to perform. 

We liave always been, and w e shall 
always continue to be, the strenuous 
advocates of x-ocal boards, as by far 
the soundest, cheapest, and most na- 
tural method of administering local 
affairs. We can recognise no prin- 
ciple in the system by wddeh a Scot- 
tish bill is entrusted to the judgment 
of a committee consisting of stran- 
gers, who arc utterly ignorant of 
locality, vested interest, popular feel- 
ing, and every other point which ought 
to influence the consideration of such 
a matter. One would think, by the 
care which is invariably taken to ex- 
clude from the committee every man 
whose local knowledge can qualify 
him to form an opinion, that in igno- 
rance alone is there safety from vena- 
lity and prejudice — a supposition 
which, to say the least, conveys no 
compliment to the character or under- 
standing of the British statesman. 
And yet this is the system which has 


hitherto been most rigidly adopted. 
We* have judges in our law courts 
whose impartiality is beyond all suspi- 
cion. They are placed on a high, con- 
spicuous pinnacle in the sight of the 
nation, to do justice between man nn.-f 
man ; they are fenced and fortified by 
the high dignity, almost sanctity, of 
their calling, against clamour, idle 
rumour, private interest, or any other 
element that might disturb the course 
of equity, and therefore their decisions 
are received on all sides with rever- 
ential acquiescence. Why should not 
the private business of the countiybo 
placed upon the same footing ? Let 
there be three commissions issued — 
three permanent local boards establish- 
ed in England, Scotland, and Ireland,, 
under the superintendence, if neces- 
saiy, of the Board of Trade ; let Parlia- 
ment lay down rules for their guidance, 
and let every measure which at present 
would be launched de plemo into the 
House of Commons, be first submit- 
ted to their consideration ; arid let 
their determination to reject or post- 
pone be final, unless the legislature 
shall sec fit, by a solemn vote, to re- 
verse that portion of their report. In 
this w’ay a multitude of loose and un- 
digested schemes would be tkrotni 
back upon the hands of their promo- 
ters, without clogging the wheels of 
I’arliament ; and such only as bear ex 
facie to be for the public advahtage, 
w'ould be allowed to undergo the more 
searching ordeal of a committee. 
These boards would literally cost the 
country nothing, even although the 
constituent members of them were 
paid, as they ought to be for the per- 
formance of such a duty, very highly. 
Each company applyingfor a bill might 
bo assessed to a certain amount, cor- 
responding to the value of its stock ; 
as it is but fair that the parties 'who 
have created the exigency, and whoso 
avowed object is profit, should defray 
the attendant expense. 

Supposing that the principle of these 
boards were admitted, it seems to us 
that Parliament has still to exercise 
a great and serious duty in laying 
down rules for their guidance. This 
is perhaps the most difficult subject 
connect^ with the railway system ; 
and we approach it with diffidence, 
as it is inseparable, nay, must be 
based upon the two grand considerar- 
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tioas of CAPITAL <and laboub. We 
shall eudeavour to explain our meim- 
a little more minutely. 

The reader will gather from what 
we have written above, that we en- 
tertain no fear that the nominal capi- 
ta invested in the railways wJdtJi have 
ethready received the sanction of Parlia- 
meat^ is now more than the surplus 
capital floating in the country which 
can be applied to such a purpose 
without injui'ing any portion of our 
staple manufactures or cx>mracrcc. 
On the contraiy, we think that it is 
veiy greatly below that mark, and 
thci'cfore that it matters little, in 
a general point of view, by whom the 
stock is presently hold. Sooner or 
later it must fliid its way into the 
hands of the capitalists, a class whoso 
numbers are notoriously every day on 
the increase. Even were this not the 
case, and the balance otherwise, it 
must be recollected that the invest- 
ment of that capital is not the thing 
of a moment. Four years, probably’’, 
may elapse before all the railways 
wkich have obtained bilk can be com- 
pleted, and during that time the calls 
arc gradual. Unless, therefore, there 
shall occur some untoward aud unfoiv- 
secu cause, such as a coutinental ar 
or a general stoppage of trade, the 
accumulation of capital in this country 
will be at least cijually progressive. 
There is thus a futui’e increment coitcs- 
ponding to the period of the completion 
of these public works, which may very 
fairly be taken into consideration, at 
least, as a kind of security that wo have 
not hitherto advanced with too rash or 
hasty steps. But with the unchecked 
influx of new’ schemes, this secuilty, 
which at best is but contingent, must 
disappear, aud a further enormous ab- 
sorption of capital, tl»e cxistcucc of 
which is not satisfactorily proved, be 
called for. In such a state of things, it 
is unquestionably the, duty of govern- 
ment to use its controlling pow’er. Tlio 
payment of ten per cent deposit is no 
guarantee at all. Whilst new stocks 
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are at a premium, a hundred ponndSf 
in the hands of an enterprising specu- 
lator, may figure as the I'epresentative 
of many thousands in twenty difter^ 
eut railway schemes. The limit of 
disposable capital in tlte coonti'y must 
—if all the new projects are permitted 
to go on — ^be reached, and that ere- 
long; then comes a period of gam- 
bling wdiiist money is cheap and cre- 
dit plentiful-— a sudden contraction of 
currency — and a crash. 

It has l)ccn found utterly impossible 
to ascertain the amount of capital at 
any time floatiug in Groat Britaiu. 
We can, thci*efore, OJ1I3’ guess from 
certain commercial symptoms when it 
Is nearly exhausted. t>n this )>omt the 
money articles in the London journals 
have of late contained many significant 
hints. The settlements on the Stock 
Exchange are w'eckly becoming more 
difficult, and an enormous per centiigo 
is said to bo paid at present for tem- 
poraiy accommodation. It is under- 
stood, also, that the banks ai*e about 
to raise the rate of discount ; from 
which wo infer that their deposits arc 
being gradually withdrawn, since 
there is no other circumstance wliat- 
ever that ought to operate a change.*^ 
But really it requires no calculation 
aud no foresight to see, that the mere 
amount of deposits rotpiired for the 
new sclioines must erelong lock up 
the w hole available capital of Great 
Britain. Lot those who think this is 
a bold assertion on our part, attend 
to the following fact Wo have 
taken from ItailuHiy Record^ the 
amonnt of new railway schemes adver- 
tised in a sinyle week^ at tlie beginniug 
of Octolwr. The number of the 
schemes is forty ; and they compre- 
beud tlio ephemei'a of England and 
Ireland only — Scotland, which, during 
that period, was most emulously at 
work, seems, by some unaccountable 
accident, to have been overlooked. 
Of the amount of capital to be invest- 
ed in no less than kleven of those, 
we have no statement. The promo- 
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* Since this article was sent to press, the Bank of England has raised its rates 
«f diaeount one-half per cent. Our prognostication, tliorofore, has been verified 
Sooner than wo expected, and we are not sorry to find that great establishment 
thus early indicating its opinion that speculation has been pushed too far* We see 
BO ground of fdarm in the rise, but rather a seourity for a more healthy and mo* 
derate market. 
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ters apparaitly have no time to attend 
to such trifling details; and, doubtless, 
it will be eai'ly enough to aniioance 
the capital when they have playfully 
pounced upon the deposits. But there 
is some candour in twbnty-nine 
provisional committees, and their ac- 
cumulated nominal capital proves to 
be— how much, think you, gifted 
reader, and confident dabbler in new 
stock? Why, merely this — i’^venty- 

FIVE MILLIONS EIGHT HCNDUKD AND 
THIRTY THOTTSAND POUNDS ! ! ! Now 

— for we wish always to speak and 
write within the mark — let us calcu- 
late the eleven llarpocrates Companies 
and the Northern Schemes, (which 
arc more than eleven,) at fourteen or 
fifteen udditional millions; and you 
thus have parties engaged, in the 
course of a smyh tveeh^ for forty 
MILLIONS STERLING, OF about Ollt- 
twentieth jmrt of the whole national 
debt ; wiiich, aecuitling to this rate of 
subscription, may bo extinguished by 
oiir surt)ius capital in the short space 
of live mouths. And this is the 
country, where, tlnxic years ago, the 
manufacturer aud nftuer were stand- 
ing, Manchoster almost in a state of 
siege, and Staley-bridge in absolute 
insurrection ! Happy Britain, where 
every man has discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone! 

After this, need we say any thing 
more upon the great topic of capital ? 
Were the nation now in its sober 
senses, the facts which wo have sta- 
ted, and for the accuracy of which we 
pledge ourselves, would surely be 
enough to awaken it to a true concep- 
tion of the vortex into which it is 
plunging. But as ovc*ry man will no 
doubt think — with the ordinary self- 
delusion of our kind — that the scheme 
in wiiich ho is individually embarked 
is an exception from the common 
rule ; lot us ask each speculator can- 
didly to make ansu'cr, whether ho has 
minutely examined the merits of the 
line wiiich ho has adopted, or w’hether 
he has thrown himself into it upon the 
assurances of others, and the mci'e 
expectations of a premium? If the 
■fonuer, let him hold. Wo war with 
no man’s deliberate judgment ; and 
that there are many projected lines in 
Great Britain which must ultimately 
be earned, and which will prove most 
profitable to the shareholders, is be- 


yond all manner of doubt. Whether 
they may receive the sanction of fihd 
legislatm^ so soon as the proprietor 
expects, is a very different question. 
But if the latter, his case is far other- 
wise. We have seen the prospectus 
of several of the most gigantic 
schemes now in the market, by moans 
of which the whole length of England 
is to be traversed, tnd these have 
undergone no further survey than the 
application of a ruler to a lithographic 
map, and a trifling transplantation of 
the principal towns, so as to coincide 
with the direct and nndeviating rail. 
There is hardly a sharebroker in the 
kingdom w'ho is not cognisant of this 
most flagrant fact ; and by many of 
tliem the impudent impositions have 
been returned with the scorn which 
such conduct demands. It is hardly 
possible to conceive that these schemes 
w'ere ever intended to meet the eye of 
Parliament ; but, if not, why were 
they ever started ? The reflection ia 
a very serious one for those who have 
deposited their money. ^ 

{such projects, of course, ar^he 
cxc/cptions, and not the rule. Still, 
their existence, and the support which 
they have untliiuklngly obtained, are 
very lamentable symptoms of the 
recklessness which characterises the 
present impulse. Wci'c the tone of 
commercial enterprise healthy, and 
kept within due bounds, there would 
be nothing of this ; neither should wo 
hear, as w^e do every day, of shares 
which, immediately after their alloca- 
tion, attain an enormous premium, 
and, after having fluctuated for a week 
or two, subside to something like 
their real value. 

Are we then justified or not in say- 
ing, that it is the imperative duty of 
the legislatuTO to look to this question 
of capital ; that it is bound to see 
that the country does not pledge itself 
so utterly beyond its means; aud that 
the advance of the railway system 
must be made slow and steady, in 
order to render its basis secure ? 

But there is another point beyond 
tills. Supposing that all our remaiks 
on tlie subject of„ capital were erro- 
neous, and that <mr financial views 
were as puerile as wc believe them to 
be strictly sound— we fall back upon 
an element which is more casUy as- 
certained, and that is, Labour. Wo 
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hold H to be a clear economical 
maxim, that beyond a certain point, 
at all events within a given time, ca- 
pital, however abundant it may be, 
cannot create labour. It has passed 
into a sort of truism that there is no- 
thing which money cannot accomplish 
—analyse it, and yon will find that it 
is not a truism but a popular fallacy. 
There are mahj, many things which 
money cannot accomplish. It has no 
power to clear the social atmosphere 
from crime ; it may mar the morals of 
a people, but it cauuot make them ; 
and still less can it usurp the stupen- 
dous functions of the Deitj'. It may 
rear labour, but it cannot by any pos- 
sibility create it, after such a fashion 
as the crop that sprang from the sow- 
ing of the Cadmean teeth. Let us 
illustrate this a little. 

Probably — nay, cert a inly — there 
never was a country in which labour 
has been so accurately balanced as in 
Great liritain. Our population has 
been for a number of years upon the 
inottment ; but the increase has been 
of^o nature of supply, consequent 
and almost dependent upon the de- 
mand. The wages paid to the chil- 
dren in manufacturing districts have 
swelled that portion of our i>opula- 
tion to a great degree, though pro- 
bablj^ not more than is indispensable 
from the fluctuating nature of com- 
merce. But, so far as we can learn 
from statistical tables, the number of 
agrlcultui'al labourers — that is, those 
who arc strictly employed in tlie cul- 
tivation of the land, and who cannot 
be spared from that most necessary 
task — ^has been rather on the decrease. 
Our business, however, is neither 
with manufacturer nor with agricul- 
turist, but with a different class — 
those, namely, who are engaged in 
the public works of the country. Let 
us take Mr Porter’s estimate, accoi'd- 
ing to the census of 1831. 

" The summary of the rciums of 
1831, respecting the occupations of 
males twenty years of age and upwards, 
throws considerable light upon the sub- 
ject, by exhibiting them under several 
subdivisions. The males belonging to 
the' families Included in the non-agri- 
cultural and non-manufacturing classes, 
were' given at the last census under four 
distinct heads of description, viz. : — 

Capitalists, Bankers, Professional, and 
other educated men. 


Ldbourm emploued in* labour, not 
AgrieultwraU 

Other males, twenty years of age^ 
except servants. 

Male servants, twenty years of age. 

** The whole number of males included 
under these heads, amounts to 1,137,270. 
Of 008,712 were acftually em- 

ployed in labour, which although, usu- 
ally speaking, it was neitlicr manufac- 
turing nor trading, w'as yet necessary 
in the successful prosecution of some 
branch of trade or manufactures, ^ucA 
as mining, road-making, canal-digging, 
inland navigation, 

Of these 600,000, now probably 
augmented by a tenth, how many can 
be spared from their several employ- 
ments for the construction of the rail- 
ways, and how many arc at this mo- 
ment BO employed, with their labour 
mortgaged for yeai*s ? This is a ques- 
tion wiiich Parliament ought most cer- 
tainly — if it can be done — to get an- 
swered in a satisfactoiy manner. It 
must be remarked, that in this class 
are included the miners, who certainly 
cannot be withdraw n from their pre- 
sent work, wliicib in fact is indispen- 
sable for the completion of the rail- 
ways. If possible, their numbers must 
be augmented. The stored iron of the 
country is now exhausted, and the 
masters are using evciy diligouce in 
their power to facilitate the supply, 
which still, as the advancing price of 
that great commodity will testily, is 
short of, and iusiifhcieut for the' de- 
mand. From the agricultural labour- 
ers you cannot receive any material 
number of recruits. The land, above all 
things, must bo tilled; and — notwith- 
standing the trashy assertions of popu- 
lar slip-slop authors and Cockney sen- 
timentalists, who have favoured us 
with pictures of tlie Will Ferns of the 
kingdom, as unlike the reality as may 
be — ^thc condition of those who culti- 
vate the soil of Britain is superior to 
that of the peasantry in every other 
country of Europe. The inevitable 
increase of demand for labour will 
even better their condition, according 
to the operation of a law apparent to 
cveiy man of common sense, but 
which is hopelessly concealed from 
the eyes of these spurions regenera- 
tors of the times. It is impossible 
to transform the manufacturer, even 
were that trade slack, into a railway 
labourer; the habits and constitution of 
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the two classes.bclng essentially diffe- 
rent and distinct. Indeed, as the writer 


we have already quoted well remarks 
— “Experience has shown that nnedu* 
cated men pass with difficulty, and 
cmwillingly, from occupations to which 
they have been long accustomed,” and 
nothing, consequently, is more diffi- 
cult than to augment materially and 
suddenly the numbers of any indus- 
trial class, when an unexpected de- 
mand arises* To us, therefore, it 
seems perfectly clear, that even if the 
capital were forthcoming, there is not 
labour enough in the country for the 
simultaneous construction of a tithe of 
the projected schemes. 

There are considerations connected 
with this matter which entail a gi*eat 
responsibility upon the govcniment. 
The capitalists arc, iu fact, putting at 
its dispo.sal the means of maintaining 
a gi*eat portion of the poorer iwpula- 
tion for many years to come. If this 
be properly attended to, emigration, 
which principallybenefits the labourer, 
may be discontinued. We have now 
arrived at a pass when the absence of 
those who have already emigrated 
becomes a matter of regret. There is 
work to be had nearer than the Cana- 
dian woods or the. waterless prairies 
of Australia — work, too, that in its 
results* must be of incalculable benefit 
to the community. But the govern- 
niont is bound to regulate it so, that, 
amidst superabundance of wealth, due 
rcgar4l is paid to the Economy of 
Laboiu:. It is rumoured that some 
railway directors, fully aware of the 
facts which we have stated, are medi- 
tating, in their exuberant haste for 
dividends, the introduction of foreign 
labourers. We doubt whether, under 
any eii'cnmstances, such a scheme is 
practicable ; but of this we entertain 
no doubt, that it is as mischievous a 
rievicc as ever was forged in the 
cabinet of Mammon! Some years 
ttgo the cuckoo cry of the political 
quacks was over-population. Now it 
seems there is a scarcity of hands, and 
in order to supply the want — for we 
have drained the Highlands — we are 
to have an importation from Baden or 
Bavari^ without even the protecting 
aolemni^ of a tariff. If this be true, 
it seems to us riiat government is 
bound to interpose by the most strin- 
gent measures. It is monstrous to 
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think, that whereas, for many years 
past, for mere slackness of labour, wo 
have been encouraging emigration* 
among the productive classes of our 
countrjrmen to a very great degree ; 
draining, as it were, the mother 
coun^ to found the colonies, and 
therein resorting to the last step 
which a paternal government, even 
in times of the greatest necessity, 
should adopt — now, W'hen a new ex- 
periment, or social crisis — call it which 
yon will — has arisen, when labour has 
again reached the point where the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, we are to 
admit an influx of strangers amongst 
ns, and thereby entail upon ourselves 
and posterity the evils of prospective 
pauperism. We have been already 
too prone, in matters relating rather 
to the luxuries than tbc necessities of 
our social system, to give undue pre- 
ference to the foreigner. British art 
has, in many branches, been thereby 
crippled and discouraged, and a cry, 
not nnnatnral surely, has ere now 
been raised against the practice. But 
how incomparably more dangerops it 
would be to inundate the country with 
an alien population, whose mere brute 
strength, without a particle of pro- 
ductive skill, is their only passport 
and certificate ! Tliis too, be it 
obser\*ed, is not for the purpose of 
establishing or furthering a branch of 
industry which can furnish permanent 
employment, but merely for canjiug 
out a system of great change certain- 
ly, but of limited endurance. If la- 
bour required to be forced, it would 
certainly be more for bur advantage to 
revise our penal institutions, and to 
consider seriously whether those who 
have committed offences against onr 
social law s, might not bo more profit- 
ably employed in the great works of 
the kingdom, than by transplanting 
them as at present to the Antipodes at 
a fearful expense, the diminution of 
which appeal’s, in all human proba- 
bility, impossiUe. 

If, then, we are right in our pre- 
mises, the two leading points which 
Parliament must steadily regai-d in 
forming its decisions connected with 
the new schemes, are the sufficiency 
of unfettered capital and the adequate 
sup]^ of labour. Our conviction iSf 
that neither exist to any thing like the 
extent which would be required were 
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thii^ present ifiaiitft i9Iowed% roik Its 
cotirse nncbec^d. Bnt^ M ' tlie other 
hand, a total stoppage ofimprovement 
might be equally dangerous ; and it 
will thei-efore be necessary to steer a 
middle course, and to regulate the 
movement according to certain prin- 
di^s. Let ns, then, first consider 
wimt lines ought not to be granted. 

At the head of these we should 
place the whole bundle of rival com- 
panies to railways already completod 
or in progress.* We are not of tlie 
number of those wlio stand up for ex- 
clusive commercial monopoly; but wo 
do think that there is a tacit or im- 
plied contract between the state and 
the proprietors of the saiictionwl lines, 
which onght to shield the latter against 
rash and invidious competition. The 
older railways arc the parent-s of the 
system ; without them, if never could 
have been discovered what gradients 
were requisite, what works indispen- 
sable, what savings practicable. Ibc 
expense of their eonstrnction we know 
to have been, in many instances, far 
greater than is contained in the mo- 
dem estimates, and the land which 
they required to occupy was procured 
at extravagant, prioos. Now it does 
seem to us in the highest degree un- 
fair, that tlie interest of these com- 
panies should be sacrificed for the sake 
of what is called the “ direct” principle. 
A sa\ing of twenty or thirty miles be- 
tween Newcastle and London, is now 
tiionght to l>e a matter of so much im- 
. portance as to justify one or more inde- 
pondeht lines,* which, despising inter- 
mediatecities and thcirtraific, still hold 
their even course as the crow-flies, from 
pmnt to point, and thereby shorten 
the transit from the son^ to tlie 
north of England by— it may be— the 
matter of an hour.* We did not use 
to be quite so chary of our minutes : 
nor, though fully aware of the value 
of time, did we ever bestow the same 
regard upon the fractional portions of 
our existence. What the nation re- 
quires is a safe, eommodions, imd 
spee^mede of conveyance, and we 
defy the veriest streak-of-li^tuing 
man to say, Hurt the present eom- 
pflories tn operation do not afford 
m iMt to onr hearts content. It 
Is bat a very few years mgq sinee 
wo »ed to glorify ooifelves in lie 
r8p8lfy sir mie mafi^ooMb, dobig its 


ten miles an hour' with the punctual- 
ity of clockwork. Now we have 
arrived at the ratio of forty within 
the same period, and yet we are not 
content. Next year, within fourteen 
hours we shall be fransported from 
Edinburgh to London.' That, it 
seems, is not enough. A compauy 
offers to transport us by a straighter 
line in thirieen ; and for that purpose 
they ask leave of the legislature to 
construct a rival line at the expense 
of a few millions I Now, keeping in 
mind what wc have said as to capi- 
tal, is not this, in the present state of 
things, most wanton prodigality V The 
same “ few millions”— *iitid w'e rather 
suspect they arc few^er than is com- 
monly supposed — would open up 
counties hitherto untouched by the 
railway system — would give us* coin* 
mnnic^tioii through the heart of the 
Highlands, through the remoter rlis- 
tricts of Wales, through the un visited 
nooks of Ireland, and, in so doing, 
would minister not only to the wants 
of the community, blit in an incon- 
ceivable degree to the social improve- 
ment of the people. Among the list 
of proposed schemes for next session, 
there are many such ; and surely our 
government, if its fiinctions corre- 
spond to the name, is bound, in the 
first instance, to give a prefer«icc to 
these; and — since all cannot be ac- 
complished at once — to assist the 
schemes which volunteer the opeuing 
of a new district, rather than the 
competition of mushroom companies 
where the field is already occufued. 

There Is also a filching spirit 
abroad, w hich ought decidedly to be 
checked. Scarce a main line has been 
established from which it has not 
been found necessary, for the pur- 
poses of aeoommodation, to run seve- 
ral branches. Until about a year ago, 
it was generally understood that these 
a^uncts ought to be left in the hands 
of the original companies, who, for 
their own sakes, were always ready 
to augment their traffic by such feed- 
ers. Now it is widely difi^nt. 
Four or five miles of ^as eoiintiy 'fe 
reckoned a sitffioieat jiudification for 
the establidiiBent of an indepmideot 
comfMuiy, wjio, wfthoatanyconsnlta-t 
tion witfaib»^)ro|bietorB of tiie maht 
line, or anqnhy os to their nltimsto 
kitentao, oetie npoa the vacaaO 
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ground as> waif, and throw thein- 
ficlves coimdcaitly upon the pnblic. 
If the matter does not end in a lease, 
the nnfoilnnate public will ha the 
losers, since it is manithstly impossible 
that a little Lillipiit line can be 
cheaply worteed, independent of the 
larger trank. This class of schemes 
also should receive their speedy 
guietus; for what would be the use of 
permitting the promoters to attempt 
the proof of an impossible case ? 

li^ngland has already made a ^eat. 
portion of her railroads, but neither 
Scotland nor li'cland as yet have at- 
tained the same point. Now, in a 
general point of view, it ivill hardly 
be denied, that it is of far greater im- 
portance to have the country thor- 
oughly opened up, throughout its 
length and breadth, than to have an 
acciimuiatioii of cross and intei’secting 
railways in one particular district. 
We arc asking no favouriti'^m, for it 
has become a mere matter of cholc#‘ 
between companies, as to w'hich shall 
have the earlier preference. In point 
of policy, the legislature ought cer- 
tainly to extend every [wssibletavour 
to the Irish lines. It may be that hi 
this railway system — for Providence 
works with strange agents^therc lies 
the germ of a better understanding be- 
tween Hs, and the dawn of a happier 
day tbr Ireland. At any rate, to its 
pauper population, the employment 
allbrded by companies, where no ab- 
senteeism can exist, is a great and 
timely boon, and may work more 
social wonders than any scheme of 
conciliation which the statesman has 
as yet devised. Idleness and lack of 
employment are the most fertile sources 
of agitation ; let these be removed, 
and w'c may look, if not with confidence, 
at least with hope, for a cessation of 
the stormy evil. By all means, then, 
let Ireland have the precedence. She 
needs it more than the other countries 
do, and to her claims we are all dis- 
posed to yield. 

But England owes Scotland some- 
thing also. For a long series of 
years, amidst great political changes, 
through good and through evil re- 
port, this Magazine has been the con- 
sistent champion of our national in- 
terests ; and, whether the blow was 
aimed at our countiy by seeming 
friend or bpen foe, we hare nerer 


hesitated to speak out boldly. More 
than twenty years ago, a measure was 
passed by the United Parliament^ 
which literally brought down min 
upon the Highlands of Scotland, and 
from the effects of w'^hich many of the 
districts have never recovered. Along 
all the western cx)ast and throughout 
the islands, the manufacture of kelp 
was the only branch of industry with- 
in the reach of a poor and extended po- 
pulation, who, from their very poverty, 
were entitled to the most kindly regard 
of government. But, as it is believed, 
at the instigation of one member of 
the cabinet, himself largely connected 
ivith foreign ti*ade, without enquiry 
and without warning, the market was 
thrown open to competition from 
without, barilla imported, and the 
staple product of the north of Scotland 
nniiihUated. To this fatal, and, wo 
hesitate not to say, most wanton mea- 
sure, wc attribute the. periods of dis- 
tress, and the long-continued depress' 
sion, which, in very many lamentable 
instances, have been the ruin of onr 
ancient families, and in consequence 
of which the Ilighland glens* have 
been depopulated. It was a cruel 
thing to do, under any circumstances 
— a wicked thing, when wc reraember 
the interest by which it was carried. 
There is now a gi’e.at opportunity of 
giving us a reasonable compensation. 
From the introduction of the railway 
system, we anticipate a new era of 
prosperity to Scotland — a time when 
W’^e shall not have to devote ourselves 
to the melancholy task of decreasing 
the population by a harsh or inhuman 
exile — when the crofts of the valleys 
shall again be tilled, and the house- 
hold fires shall be lighted on the now 
deserted hearthstone. Therefore, in 
the event of a restriction, we so far 
claim precedence. Let the work, 
however, be impartially distributed 
throughout the kingdoms, and there 
can Iw no ground any where for com- 
plaint. Only let onr haste be tempered 
with prudence, and our enthusiasm 
moderated down to a just coincidence 
with onr means. 

During all this torrent of specula- 
tion, what is the Currency doing? No 
man seems to know. The nation has 
found a paper of its own quite as ef- 
fective as that which is doled out by 
the diartcred bank. The brokers are> 





in facfc, becoming bankers, and pay- 
ments of all kinds are readily made in 
scnp, This is an instmctive fact, and 
may somewhat tend to disturb the 
triamph of the theorists who uphold 
the doctrine of a restrictive trade in 
money. We do -not rely on the safety 
' of the S3rstem, but we look upon it as 
a strong proof that our monetary re- 
gulations are wrong, and that there 
is not only a wish, but several prac- 
tical ways, effectually to evade its fet- 
ters. We are not, however, going 
into that question, thongh it is by no 
means unconnected with onr present 
subject. At the same time wx* should 
like to see this same article of .scrip, 
which is fast approximating to notes, 
a little more protected, lias it never 
occurred to the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or to the Premier, 
who has a most searching eye, that a 
very profitable source of revenue to 
the public, and one which would hardly 
be grudged, might bo derived from 
the simple expedient of requiring that 
all scrip should he stamped f Tliere is 
no practical difficulty in the matter. 
Companies already formed, if they do 
not desire the benefit of a stamp — the 
best, and indeed at present the only 
security against the forger — may bo 
called upon to pay their quota, corre- 
sponding to the number of their shares, 
from the fund of their Parliamentary 
deposit. New companies, again, might 
be imperatively required to issue 
stamps; and we confidently bclicvo 
that no tax whatever would be more 
•cheerfully assented to. Lot the cur- 
rency doctors do what they will, they 
never can drive scrip from the market. 
Would it not, then, be a measure of 
good policy to enlist it as a serviceable 
aUy? 

Whether these obsenations of 
ours may stand the test of another 
year’s experience, is certainly matter 
of doubt. The period of a single 
month makes wild changes in the 
prospects of the system, and involves 


ns not only in new calculaSw^^jrt in 
a newer phase of things. Ilti^tate 
it can do no harm, in the present pe- 
riod of excitement, topreach alittle mo- 
deration, even though onr voice slibutd 
be as inaudible as the chirp of a spar- 
row on tbo jiouse-top. The specula- 
tive spirit of the age may be checked 
aud controlled, but it cannot be. put 
down, nor would we wish to see it 
pass away. All great improvement 
is the fruit of speculation, upon which, 
indeed, commerce itself is based. Wc 
have, therefore, no sympath}-' for that 
numerous class of gentlemen who pro- 
fess a j)ious hori*or for every venture 
of the kind, who croak prophetical 
bankruptcies, and would disiiihorit 
their sons without scruple, if by any 
accident they detected them in dalli- 
ance with scrip. A worthier, but a 
more contracted, section of the iiurnan 
race does not exist. They are the 
genuine descendants of the Piets; 
and, had they lived in remoter daj^s, 
would have been the first to protest 
against the abolition of ochre as an 
ornament, or the substitution of broad- 
cloth for the nntanned buffalo hide. 
The nation must progress, aud the 
tnie Conservative policy is to lay 
down a proper plan for the steadiness 
and endurance of its march. The 
Koman state was once saved by the 
judicious dispositions of a Fabius, and, 
in our mind, Sir Robert Peel cannot 
do the i)ublic a greater service than 
to imitate the example of the f-Vinc- 
tatvr. lie has the power, and, moro 
than any living statesman, the prac- 
tical ability, to grapple with such a 
subject in all its details. Tiiat Parlia- 
ment must do something, is apparent 
to every rcfiecting man. The ma- 
chinery of it cannot dispose, as here- 
tofore, of the superabundant material. 
It must devise some method of regu- 
lation, and that method must be clear 
aud decisive. A question more im- 
portant can hardly bo conceived, and 
so with the legislature we leave it. 
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It have been expected, that 
after the hkutIi into Havana liad de- 
monstrated the military j^enius of the 
]>uke of Marlborough, and the battle 
of llhuihoim Jiad iu so decisive a man- 
ner brok<‘u the enemy’s ]) 0 \ver, the 
j)riii(’ii)al direction of military att’iirs 
would have been entrusted to that 
(•(Uisiunmate commander ; and that 
t lie Allied cabinets, without presuin- 
ing to interfere in tlie iiiaiiagcnicnt 
of the campaigns, would have turned 
all their efl'orts to place at his disposal 
forces adefpuite to carry into execu- 
tion th'^ vvldch he wo- 

ditated, and had shown himself so 
well qualifual to carry into execution. 
It was quite the reverse. The Allied 
eabinrf^ dill nothing. They did vvoi-se 
.1 iiotliiiig — they i» ". ivd only to 

do mischief. Their principal object 
after this appeared to be to cramp 
the eflbris of thi.> great general, to 
overrule his bold designs, to lie down 
his aspiring genius. Each looked only 
to his own separate objects, and no- 
lliiiig could make them see that they 
were to be gained only by promoting 


the general objects of the alliance. Re- 
lieved from the danger of instant sub- 
jugation by the victory oflllenheim, and 
the retreat of the French army across 
the Khiiie, the German powers re- 
lapse<i into their usual state of siipine- 
ness, lukewarmness, and indifference. 
No efforts of Marlborough could in- 
duce the Dutch either to enlarge their 
contingent, or even render that already 
in the field fit for active service. The 
English force was not Iialf of what 
the national strength w'as capable of 
sending forth, i’arliament w'ould not 
hear of any tiling like an adequate ex- 
penditure. Thus the golden oppor- 
tunity, never likely to be regained, of 
jiroliiing by the consternation of the 
enemy after the battle of Blenheim, 
and their weakness after forty thou- 
sand of their best troops had been 
lost to their armies, was allowed to 
pass away ; and the w'ar vras permit- 
ted to dwindle into one of posts and 
sieges, when, by a vigorous effort, it 
might have been concluded in the next 
campaign, t 

It was not thus with the French. 


* Continued from No. 1., in July 1845, Vol. Iviii. p. 1. 

t ‘‘ C’cst lo retard de toutes les troupes Allemandes qui derange nos affaires. 
Je ne saurais vous expliquer la situation oil nous sommes qu’en vous envoyant les 
deux lottres ci jointes, — Tune quo je viens d© recevoir du Prince de Bade, et 
Tautre la reponse quo je lui fais. En vorite notre etat est plus a plaindre que vows 
necroyez ; uiais je vous prie que cela n’aillc pas outre. Noutperdons la plus hells 
VOL. LYIU. NO. CCCT.XII. 2 U 
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The same cause which had loosened 
the efforts of tire confederates, had in- 


spired unwonted vigour into tlicir coun- 
cils. The Rhine was crossed by the 
Allies ; the French armies had been 
hurled with disgrace out of Germany ; 
the territory of the Grand Monarque 
was threatened both from the side of 
Alsace and Flanders ; and afonnidable 
insurrection in the Cevennes both 
distracted the force and threatened 
the peace of the kingdom. Rut against 
all these evils Louis m<adc head. 
Never had the superior vigour and 
perseverance of a monarchy over that 
of a confederacy been more clearly 
evinced. Marshal Villars had been 
employed in the close of the pixjcediiig 
year (o appease the insurrection in 
the Cevennes, and his measures were 
at once so vigorous and eonciliatoiy, 
that before tlic end of the following 
winter the disturbances were cntin*ly 
appeased. In consequence of this, 
the forces employed in that ()uarter 
became disposable ; and by this 
means, and the iiiiniense efforts made 
by the goveruinent over the whole 
kingdom, the armies on the frontier 
were so considerably augmented, that 
Villeroi and the Elector of Bavaria 
took the field in the Low^ Countries at 
the head of seventy-five thousand 
men, wdiile Marshal Marsiii on the 
Upper Rhine, covered Alsace with 
thirty thousand. Those armies w ore 
mueh larger than any w hich the AIIi<*s 
could bring against them ; for al- 
though it had been calculated that 
Marlborough was to be at the head of 
ninety thousand men on the Moselle 
on the Ist May, yet such had been 
the dilatory conduct of the States- 
general and the German princes, that 
in the beginning of J une there w ere 


p>ec. 

scarcely thirty thousand men collect- 
ed round his standards ; and in Flan- 
ders and on the Ujgper Rhine the 
enemy’s illative supenority was still 
greater. 

The plan of the campaign of 1705, 
based oil the supposition that these 
great forces were to be at his disposal, 
concerted between him and Friuco 
Eugene, w^as in the highest degree 
bold and decisive. It was fixed that, 
early in spring, ninety thousand men 
should he assembled in the country 
betw'<‘en tlie Moselle and the Saair, 
and, after <‘stab!isliiiig their magazines 
and base of o]H*rations at Treves and 
Traerbach, tliey should penetrate, in 
two columns, into Lorraine ; that the 
column under Marlborough in perMHi 
should advance along the course of 
Mo>elle, and the other, umler the 
Margrave of Baden, by the valley 
of the Saar, and that Saar- Louis 
should be invested before the French 
army had time to take the field, in 
this way the whole fortresses of Flan- 
ders would be avoided, and the war, 
carried into the enemy’s territory, 
w^)nld assail France on the side where 
her iron barrier was most easily 
pierced tlirough. But the slowness 
of tin* Dutch, and backw'ar<lm*ss of 
the Germans, rendered this w'ell con- 
ceived ])lau abortiv(‘, and doomed the 
English geneial, for the \>holo of a 
cani})aign wdiieh pi'onii.-*'d such im- 
portant advantages, to litlle else but 
difticulty, delay, and vexation. Marl- 
borough’s enthusiasm, great as it 
was, nearly .-auk ' ut.d*.* the ro 
peated disap])ointnionls which he 
experienced at this juncture; and, 
guarded as he wm*-- it exhaled in 
several bitt' * eniiiphiiiits in his confi- 
fidential eorreapoiulence.* But, like 


occasion du monde — manque des trowpes qui divalent Hre id il y a deja lonytemps. 
Pour le reate de I’artillcrie Hollandaiae, et les provisions qui peuvent arriver do 
Mayence, vous les arreterez, s’it vous plait, pour qiielques jours, ju.squ*k ce que jc 
vous en derive.” — Marlborough d M. Pesters ; Treves, 31 Mai 1705. DespateJies, 
II. 60-1. 

♦ Even -so ^.te as the 8th June, Marlborough wrote. — “ J’ai d’abord pris poste 
dans ce camp, oil je me trouve k portce d’entreprendre la siege de Saar-Loui.s, si 
les troupes qui devaient avoir etc ici il y a quelques jours ni'avaicnt joint. Cepen- 
dant je n*ai pas jusqu’ici iin seul homme qui ne soit a la .solde d’Angleterre on 
de la HoUande. Les troupes de Bade no peuvent arriver avant le 21 au plutot ; 
qnelques-WDS des Prussiens^ sent encore plu.s en arriore ; et pour les trois mille 
ehevanx que les princes voisins dovaient nous fournir pour muner rartillorie et les 
WimitionSy et sans quoi il nous sera impossible d’agir, je n’en ai aucuno nouvelie, 
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a true patriot and man of perseve- 
rance, be did not give way to despair 
when be found iHiarly all that Jiad 
been promised him awantiiig; but 
perceiving the greater designis im- 
practicable, from l.i(* want of all the 
means by which they could be carried 
into execution, prc]) ired to make the 
most of the diminutive force which 
alone was at his dispos/.l. 

At length, some of the fieniian re- 
inforcements having arrived, jMari- 
borongh, in the beginning of June, 
tljongh still greatly inferior to the ene- 
my, commenced o[)erations. Such was 
the terror inspired by his name, and 
the tried valour of the Knglisli troops, 
tliat \'illars reinaiiied on tlie defen- 
six e, and soon retreated. Without 
tiring a shot, he evacuated a strong 
xvoody country xxhich lie occupied, 
and retired to a strong defeiwive po- 
sition, exteiuling from Haute Sirk on 
the right, to the Nivell(‘S on the left, 
and eoinmuniealing in the rear x\ith 
Lnxombonrg, Tlihaiville, and Saar- 
Loiiis. '‘.rids position was so strong, 
tliat it xva^ hopi-U'ss to atleni]»t to 
force it XX it bout heavy cannon; and 
]\ lari borough’s had not yet arrixed, 
from tlie failure of the (German prin- 
ces to tiirniih the draught- horses they 
liad promised, nine xveary days 
he remained in front of the French 
position, counting the hours till the 
guns and n'iuforcenients came up ; but 
such XX as tlie tardiness of the (Jermari 
poxvers. and the unixersal inetlicieney 
ol the inferior princes and j potentates, 
that tliev iiexer made tlieir appear- 
ance. 'I’he Fnglish general xvas still 
aiixiou'^ly axx ailing the ])roniised snp- 
liln-':, when ini* arrixed from 

the right of so alai niing a x lr»racter as 
at once ehaiiged the theatre of opera- 
tions, and li.xed him fortiie reiiiainder 
of the (aimpaign in the idaiiis of Flan- 
ders. 

It xvas the rapid progi*es3 which 
Marshal Villeroi and the iClector of 
Ibavaria, at the head of seventy-five 
thousand men, were making in the 


heart of Flanders, which rendered 
this cliange necessary. tSeneral Over- 
kirk was there entrusted xvith the 
army intended to cover Holland ; but 
it was greatly inferior to the enemy 
in point of iiiuncrical amount, and 
still more so in the quality and com- 
position of the troops of which it was 
composed. Aware of his superiority, 
and of the timid character of the 
government which was principally in- 
terested ill that army, Villeroi pushed 
his advantages to the utmost. Ho 
advanced boldly upon the Meuse, car- 
ried by assault tlie fortress of lluys, 
and, inarching upon Liege, occupied 
the town xvitliout much resistance, 
and laid siege to the citadel. Over- 
kiik, in Ids lines before Maestricht, 
was unable avm to keep the field. 
The utmost alarm seized upon the 
United Provinc(‘s. 'I’liey already in 
imaginatiuii saw Louis XIV. a second 
time at the gates of Aniftterdam. 
Courier after courier was clisjxatdicd 
to Marlborough, solicit iug relief in the 
most urgent terms ; and it was hinted, 
that if elfectiial protirtion xvere not 
immediately given, Holland would be 
under the necessity of negotiating for 
a separate ]>eace. 'riicrc xvas not a 
moment to bo lost: the Dutch xvere 
now as hard pressed as the Austrians 
had been in the preceding year, and 
ill greater alarm than the Emperor 
was Indore the battle of Blenheim. 
A cross inarch like tliat into Bavaria 
could alone reinstate afiTairs. AVith- 
out a moment’s hesitation, Marl- 
b' rough took his determination. 

On the 17th June, xvithont commu- 
nicating his designs to any one, or 
e.veii xvithout saying a word of the 
alarming iiitelligeiice he had received, 
he ordered the whole army to be 
under arms at midnight, and setting 
out shortly after, he marched, without 
iiitcrmi.ssioii, eighteen miles to the 
rear. Having thus gained a march 
upon the eiieiny, so as to avoid the 
risk of being pursued or harassed in 
his retreat, he left General D’Aubach 


nonobstant toutes mes instances. J ai grand peur meme qu’il n’y ait, ii rheure 
wiernc <]ue je voiis ecris celle-ci, des regulations en chemin do la llaye qui detrui- 
ront mtierenient tons nos projols de ce cote. Cette situation me donne tant 
r' ’inquietudes quo je ne saurais mo dispenser de vous prior d’en vouloir pai*t a sa 
Majeste Imperiale .” — Marlborough au Comte de Wrotedau^ JEl/t,8JMn 1705. 
Despatches, II. 85. 
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with eleven battalions and twelve 
squadrons to cover the important ma- 
gazines at Treves and Saarbruck ; and 
himself, with the remainder of the 
army, about thirty thousand strong, 
marched rapidly in the direction of 
l^Iaestriclit. He was in hopes of 
being able, like the Consul Nero, in 
the memorable cross march from 
Apulia to the Metaurus in Koman 
story, to attack the enemy with his 
own army united to that of Overkirk, 
before ho was aware of his approach ; 
but in this he was disappointed. Vil- 
leroi got notice of his movement, and 
instantly raising the siege of the cita- 
del of Liege, withdrew, though still 
superior in number to the united forces 
of the enemy, within the shelter of the 
lines he had prepared and fortified 
with great care on the Meuse. Marl- 
borougli instantly attacked and ciir- 
ried Iluys on the 1 1th »Iuly. But the 
satisfaction derived from having thus 
arrested the progi-ess of the enemy in 
Flanders, and wrested from him the 
only conquest of the campaign, soon 
received a bitter alloy. Like Napo- 
leon in his later years, the successes 
he gained in person were almost al- 
ways overbalanced bj’ th<‘ disasters 
sustained through the blunders or 
treachery of his lieutenants. Hardly 
had Huys opened its gates, wdien ad- 
viccf' were received that L'Aubaeb, 
instead of obeying his orders, and de- 
fending tlie magazines at IVcves and 
Saarbruck to the last extremity, had 
fled on the lirat appearance of a weak 
French detachment, and burned the 
whole stores which it had cost so 
much lime and money to collect. This 
was a severe blo>v to Marlborough, 
for it at once rendered impracticable 
tlic offensive movement into Lorraine, 
on which his heart was so set, and 


from which he had anticipated such 
important results. It was no longer 
possible to cany the war into the 
enemy’s territory, or turn, by an irrup- 
tion into Lon’aino, the whole fortresses 
of the enemy in Flanders. The tardi- 
ness of the German powers in the first 
instance, the terrors of the Dutch, and 
misconduct of D’Aubach in the last, 
bad caused tlnat ably conceived design 
entirely to miscarry. Great was the 
niortififeation of the English general at 
this signal disappointment of his most 
■warmly cherislied hopes ; it even 
wont so far that he had thoughts of 
resigning his command.* But instead 
of abandoning himself to desjtair, he 
set about, like the King of rriissia. in 
after times, the preparation of a stroke 
which should reinstate his aflairs by 
the terror with which it inspired the 
enemy, and the demonstration of in- 
exhaustible resources it aflbrded in 
himself. 

The position occupied by the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria and Marshal Villero: 
■was so strong that it was regarded as 
impregnable, and in truth it was so 
to a front attack. "With its right 
resting on Marche aux I>amea on 
the flense, it strctclied through 
Lean to the strong and imjiortant 
fortress of Autw’erp. '^I'his line uas 
long, and of course liable to be broken 
through at points ; but such was the 
skill with which every viiliieraMo 
point had been strengthened and for- 
tified by the Frcucli engineers, that it 
w^as no easy matter to say where an 
impression could be made. "Wherever 
a marsh or a stream intervened, tho 
most skilful use had been made of it ; 
w'hile forts and redoubts, plciitifnlly 
mounted with heavy cannon, both 
commanded all the apj ►roaches to tho 
Hues, and formed so many /?oints 


* " Par ces contretemps ton.s nos projets de ce egte-ci sont CM-anouis, aii rooins 
pour le present ; et j’espdro nue V. A. me fera la justice de croire que j’ai fait 
tout ce qui a dependu de moi pour les faire reussir. Si je pouvais avoir I’honneur 
d’entretenir V. A. pour unc seule Leure, je lui dirai bien des choses, par oil elle 
verrait combien je suis a plaindre. J^a^ais 04 escudrons ct 72 bataillons, tous k 
la soldo de 1* Angleterre et de la Hollande j de sorte que, si Ton m’avait seconde, 
nous aurions une des plus glorieuses eampagnes qu’on pouvait souhaiter. Apres 
iin tel traitment, V. A., je buis sur, ne m’aurait pas blame si j'avais pris la resolu- 
tion de ne jamais plus servir, comme je ne feral pas aussi, je vous assure, aprds 
cette campagne, a moins que de pouvoir prendre des mesures avec I’empereur sur 
lesquelles je pourrais entiereinent me -^Marlborough d Eugme, 21 Juin 
1705. Despatches, II. 124. 
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{Tappui to its defenders in case of dis- 
aster. Sneh a position, defended by 
seventy thousand men, directed by 
able generals, might well be deemed 
impregnable. liut Marlborough, with 
an inferior force, resolved to attempt 
it. In doing so, however, he had dif- 
ficulties more formidable to overcome 
than even the resistance of the enemy 
in front ; the timidity of the autho- 
rities at the Hague, the nervousness 
and responsibility of the Dutch gene- 
rals, were more to be dreaded than 
VillcToi’s redoubts. It required all the 
coiisii mill ate address of the English 
general, aided by the able co- operation 
of General Overkirk, to get liberty 
from the Dutch 'authorities to engage 
in ain’ offensive uiuhjrtaking. At 
length, however, after iiifiuilc difficul- 
ty, a council of war, at headquarters, 
agreed to su[)port any undertaking 
which might be deemed advisable; and 
Marlborough instantly set about ])ut- 
tiiig his design in execution. 

The better to conceal the real point 
of attack, he gave out that a march to 
tlic Moselle was to be immediately 
umlcrtiikeu ; and to give a colour to 
the report, the corps which had been 
employed in the siege of Iluys wiis 
not brought forward to the front. At 
the .-.iime time Ovorkirk was detached 
to the Allied loft towards Ihnirdinc, 
and Marlborough followed with a con- 
siderable force, ostensibly to support 
him. So completely was Villeroi im- 
posed upon, that he drew large rein- 
forcements iVoin the centre to his 
extreme right ; and soon forty thou- 
sand men were. groiijH'd round the 
sources of the Little (ilicet ou his ex- 
treme right. By tliis means the cen- 
tre was seriously weakened ; and 
IMarlborougli iii-^tantly assembled, 
with every imaginable ]irecaution to 
avoid discovery, all liis di.sjiosable 
forces to attack the weakened part of 
the lilies. The corps hitherto stationed 
on tlie Mense ivas silently brought 
up to the front ; Marlborough 
put himself at the head of his own 
English and German troops, whom 
be had carried with him from the 
Moselle ; and at eight at night, on the 
17th July, the whole began to march, 
all profoundly ignorant of the service 
on which they were to be engaged. 
Each trooper was ordered to carry a 
truss of hay at his saddle-bow, as if a 


long march was in contemplation. At 
the same instant on which the columns 
under Marlborough’s orders com- 
menced their march , Overkirk repassed 
the Mehaigno on the left, and, hid by 
darkness, fell into the general line of 
the advance of the Allied troops. 

No fascines or gabions had been 
brought along to pass the ditch, for 
fear of exciting alarm in the lines. 
The trusses of hay alone were trusted 
to for that purpose, which would be 
equally effectual, and less likely to 
awaken siu^picion. At four in the 
morning, the heads of the columns, 
wholly unperceived, M'ere in front of 
the Trench works, and, covered by a 
thick fog, traversed the morass, pass- 
ed the Ghcct despite its steep banks, 
earned the castle of Wangc, and, rush- 
ing forward with a swift pace, crossed 
the ditch on the trusses of hay, and, 
in three weighty columns, scaled the 
rainpai’t, and broke into the enemy’s 
works. Hitherto entire success bad 
attended this admirably planned at- 
tack ; but the alarm was now given ; 
a iVo.?l» corps of fifteen tliousand men, 
umlerM. D’Allegre, liastily assembled, 
and a heavy fire was opened upon the 
Allies, now distinctly visible in the 
morning light, from a commanding 
battery. Upon this, ^larlborongb put 
himself at tiic head of Luinley’s Eng- 
lish horse, and, charging vigorously, 
succeeded, though not till lie had sus- 
tained one repulse, in breaking tb rough 
the line thus hastily formed. Jn this 
charge the Duke narrowly escaped 
with his life, in a personal contlict 
with a Bavarian officer. The Allies 
now crowded in, in great numbers, 
and the French, panic-struck, tied ou 
all sides, abandoning the w hole centre 
of their intreiichments to the bold 
assailants. Villeroi, wdio liad become 
aware, from the retreat of Overkirk 
in his front, that some attack was in 
contemplation, but ignorant where 
the tempest was to fall, remained all 
night under arms. At length, attract- 
ed by the heavy fire, he approached 
tlio scene of action in the centre, cmly 
in time to see that the position was 
broken through, and the linos no long- 
er tenable. He drew off his whole 
troops accordingly, and took up a new 
position, nearly at right angles to tlio 
former, stretching from Elixlieim to- 
wards Tirlemont. It was part of the 
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design of the Puke to have intercept- 
ed the line of retreat of the French, 
and prevented them from reaching 
the l)yle, to which they were tend- 
ing ; but such w'aa the obstinacy and 
slowness of the Dutch generals, that 
notliing could persuade them to make 
any further exertion, and, in dehance 
of the orders and remoiistranees alike 
of Marlborough and Overkirk, they 
pitched their tents, and refused to take 
any part in the pursuit. The consc- 
queucc was, that Villeroi collected his 
scatter(Ml forces, crossed the Dyle in 
haste, and took uj) new ground, about 
eighteen miles in the rear, with his 
left sheltered by the caimcm of Lou- 
vain. But, though the disobcdieucc 
and obstinacy of the Dutch thus in- 
tercepted Marlborough in the career 
of victory, and rendered his success 
much less complete than it otherwise 
W'oiild have, been, yet had a mighty 
blow been struck, reflecting the higli- 
est credit on the skill and resolution 
of the English general. Tin' fairaons 
lines, on which the French liad been 
labouring for months, had been bro- 
ken through and earned, during a noc- 
turnal ctuiliict of a few hours ; they 
had lost all their redoubts ami ten 
pieces of cannon, with which they 
w^ere ai lued ; M. D’AlIegre, w ith 
tw'elve hundred prisoners, had been 
taken ; and the army which lately 
besieged Liege and threatened IMaes- 
tricht, w as now driven back, defeated 
and discouraged, to seek refuge, under 
the cannon of Louvain, 

Overkirk, w'ho had so ably co-oper- 
ated with Marlborough in this glori- 
ous victory, had the magnanimity as 
W'cll as candour, in his desfiatch to 
the States-genoral, to ascribe the suc- 
cess which Iiad been gained entirely 
to the skill and courage of the Eng- 
lish general.**^ But the Dntcli gene- 
rals, who had interrupted his career 
of success, had the malignity to charge 
the consequences of their misconduct 
on his head, and even carried their 
effrontery so far as to accuse him of 
Bupiiieucss iu not following up his 
success, and cutting off the enemy’s 
retreat to the Dyle, when it w^as tliem- 
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selves who bad refused to obey liis 
orders to do so. Bains of extraordi- 
nary severity fell from the 19th to the 
2iid\rnly, which rendered all offensive 
operations impracticable, and gave 
Villeroi time, of which he ably avail- 
ed himself, to strengthen his position 
behind the Dyle to such a degree, Jia 
to render it no longer assailable w'itli 
any prospect of success. The i)reci- 
ous moment, when the encniy might 
have been driven from it in the first 
tumult of succe.ss, had been lost. 

The subsequent ’uccess in the Fle- 
mish camj)aign by no means corres- 
p(»nde(l toils brilliant commencement. 
The jealousy of the Dutch ruined 
every thing. I'hi.s gave rise to recri- 
minations and Jealousies, which ren- 
dered it impracticable even for the 
great abilities and consummate ad- 
dress of Marlborough to effect any 
thing of importance with the hetero- 
geneous array, with the nominal 
command of w Inch he w’as invested. 
The English general disjmlched his 
adjutant-general, Baron lIompes,:»i, 
to*repre.M*nt to tljc State's- general tne 
impossibility of going on longer with 
such a divided respon.sibility ; but, 
tl’.ongh they listened to liis represcii- 
tation.'<«, nothing (‘ouki induct* them to 
]>iit their troops under the direct 
orders of tlie. coniinander-in-chief. 
They still had field depntic's.*’ as 
tliey were c.'died. who were invested 
w ith the entire directhm ol the Diin li 
troops; and as they were civilians, 
wfnilly unacquainted with military 
affairs, they had recourse on every 
oi’casion to the very tract iun.'< generals 
who already had dune so much mis- 
chief to the common cause. In vain 
Marlborough repeatedly ei)denvourc<l, 
as he himself said, “ to cheat them 
into victory,” by getting their con- 
s<*ut to measures, of whicli they tlid 
not see the bearing, calculated to 
achieve tliat object : tlieir timid, 
jealous spirit iiitorposetl on every oc- 
casion to mar important operations, 
and the corps tlicy commanded was 
too considi-rable to admit of their 
being tindertakeii without their co- 
operation. After nine days’ w atching 
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* “ It is a justice I owe to the Duke of Marlboroiip;-h to state, that the whole 

honour of the enterprise, executed with so much skill and courage, is entirely 
due to Overkirk to SUitee-general, 19f/* Julg 1705. Core, II. 161. 
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the enemy across the Dyle, Marl- 
borough j)ropo8cd to cross the river 
near Louvain, and attack the enemy ; 
the Dutch deputies interposed their 
negative, to Marlborough’s infinite 
mortification, as, in his own words, 
“ it spoiled tin* whole campaign.” * 
Worn out with these long delay.s, 
Marlborough at length resolved at all 
hazards to pass the river, trusting that 
the Dutch, when they saw the conflict 
once .seriously engaged, would not de- 
sert him. Dut in this he w'as mis- 
taken. The Dutch not only failed to 
execute the part assigned them in the 
combined onterjuisc, but ?eut infor- 
mation of his d(‘signs to the enemy. 
The consequence was, A’illcroi was on 
his guard. All the Duke’s demon- 
strations could not draw his attention 
from his left, where the real attack was 
intended ; but nevertheless the Duke 
piwhed on the English and (fermans 
uiuler Ills order.-^, who forced the pas- 
sage in the most gallant style. But 
when the Duke ordered the Dutch 
generals to su])port the attack of the 
Duke of Wirtenibcrg, who had crossed 
the river, and o.stablished himself in 
fur<;e on tlun o]»posito bank, they re- 
fused to nn»ve tlieir men. The con- 
sequeuee was that this attack, a.** well 
]tl:iiined and likely to succeed as the 
faiuou.s forcing of the lines a fortniglit 
before, proved abortive; and Marl- 
borough, limning with indignation, 
was (ibliged to recall liis troop.'=5 when 
on the high-road to victory, and wlieu 
the rivi'i* bad been crossed, before 
lliey had sustained a loss of a hundred 
nuMi. So general was the indignation 
at tliis shairiefnl return on the part 
of the. Dutch generals to Marlborough 
for all the .'Services he had reiid(*red to 
tlieir country, that it drew* forth the 
strongest expressions from one of his 
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ablest, but most detennined oppo- 
nents, Lord llolingbrokc, who wrote* 
to him at this juncture : — “ It was 
very melancholy to find the malice of 
Slangcnberg, the fears of Dopf, and the 
ignorance of tlic deputies, to mention 
no more, prevail so to disappoint your 
Grace, to their prejudice as well as 
ours. We hope the Dutch have agreed 
to what your Grace de.sires of them, 
without which the war becomes a jest 
to oiir enemies, and can end in nothing 
hut an iU peace^ which is certain ruin 
to us.'' f 

Still the English general was not 
di.^couraged. Ills public spirit and 
patriotism prevailed over his just pri- 
vate resentment. Finding it impos- 
silfle to ])revail on the Dutch deputies, 
who, in every sense, were so many 
viceroys over him, to agree to any 
attempt to force the pas.sagc of the 
Dyle, he resolved to turn it. For this 
purpose the army w'as j)ut iu motion 
on the 14th August ; and, defiling to 
his left, he directed it in three columns 
towards the sources of the Dyle. The 
niarch was rapid, as the Duke had in- 
formation that strong reinforcements, 
detached from the army at Alsace, 
w ould join Villeroi on the 1 8th, They 
soon came to ground subsequently 
immortalized in Kugli.'^h story. On 
the Ifith they reached Genappe, 
where, on 17ih June 1815, the Life - 
guard.s under Lord Anglesea defeated 
the French lancers ; on the day fol- 
lowing, the enemy retired into the 
forest of Soignies, still covering Brus- 
sels, and the Allied headquarters W'ere 
moved to Braiiie la Leude. On the 
1 7th August, a skirmish took place on 
the i)Iain in front of Waterloo ; and 
the alarm being given, the Duke has- 
tened to the si)ot, and rode over the 
field where Wellington and Napoleon 
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* ** On VVodnosday, it w’as unanimously resolved we should pass the Dyle, hut 
that afternoon there fell so much rain Jis rendered it impracticable ; but the fair 
w eather this morning made me determine to attempt it. Upon this the deputies 
held a council with all the generals of Overkirk’s army, who have unanimously re- 
tracted their opinions, aud declared the passage of the river too dangerous, which 
resolution, in my opinion, will ruin the whole campaign. They have, at the same 
time, proposed to me to attaek the French on their left ; but I know they will let 
that fall also, as soon as they see the ground. It is very mortifying to meet more 
obstnuUion from friends tl>an from enemies ; but that is now the case with me ; 
yet 1 dare not show my resentment for fear of alarming the Dutch.** — Marlbo^ 
rough to Gofioljthini 29th July 1705. Cooce, II. 158. 

f Bolingbroke to Marlborough, August 18, 1705. Coxe, II. ICO. 
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contended a hundred and ten years pedienco of it, and orders were given 
afterwards. The French upon this to bring the artillery forward to coni- 
retired into the forest of Soiguies, and mence a cannonade. By the malice 
rested at Waterloo for the night. or negligence of Slangenberg, who had 
The slightest glance at the map again violated his ex])ress instructions, 
mast be sufficient to show, that by and permitted the baggage to inter* 
this cross march to Genappe and Wa- mingle with the artillery- train, the 
terlooy Marlborough had gained an guns had not arrived, and some 
immense advantage over the enemy, lioiirs were lost belbre they could be 
He had interposed between them attd pushed up. At length, at noon, the 
France. He had rcliiKpiished fur the guns were brought forward, and the 
time, it is true, his own base of opera- troops being in line, Marlboroiigli rode 
tions, arid was out of coinninnication along the front to give his last orders, 
with his magazines ; but he iiad pro- Tlielhiglish and (.iermans were in the 
vided for this by taking six days’ pro- highest spirits, anticipating certain 
visions for the army w itli him ; and victory from the rclath e position of 
he could now force the French to fight the annies ; the Fr(‘nch fighting with 
or abandon Brussels, and retire to- their faces to Paris, the Allies Mith 
■wards Antwerp — the Allies being be- theirs to Brussels. But again the 
tween them and France. Still cliugiug Dutch deputies and generals iiUcrpos- 
to their fortified lines on the Dyle, and ed, alleging that the eneinv was loo 
desirous of covering Brussels, they had strongly posted to bo attacked m ith 
only occupied the wood of Soigiiies any prosjiect of success. “Clcnilo- 
■W’ith their right wing ; while the Allies men,” said Marlborough to the circle 
occupied all the open country from of generals which surrounded him, 
Genappe to Frisch i‘rnioiit and Braine “I have reconnoitred the ground, and 
la Lcnde, with their advanced posts made dispositions for an attack. I 
up to La Have Suiiite and Mount St am convinced that conscientiously, and 
John. The Allies iiov occupied the as men of honour, we cannot now re- 
ground, afterwards covered by Napo- tire without an action. Should w'C 
Icon’s army ; the forest of Soignies neglect this opportunity, wo must be 
and approaches to Brussels wTre iv^potissible boforc Hod and man. You 
guarded by the French. Incalculable see the confuMou which pt-rvades tlie 
•w'ere the results of a victory gained ranks of the enemy, and tln*ir ernbjir- 
ia such a position : it w'as by .success rassineiit at our inamcuvrcs. I h^ave 
gained over an army of half the size, you to judge whether w e should attack; 
that Napoleon established his power to-day, (tr wait till to-iuorrow. It is 
in SO surprising a manner at Marengo, indeed late; but you must consider. 
Impressed with such ideas, Marlbo- that by throwing up iiUrenchniciits 
rough, on the 18th August, anxiously during tlic night, the enemy will ren- 
reconuoitred the ground ; and finding der their poftitioii far more "difiii iilt to 
the front practicable for the passage force.” “Murder and mas.'«acre,” re- 
of troops, moved up his men in three i)liod Slangeiiberg. Miirlborough, 
columns to the attack. The artillery upon this, ofl'ered him two English for 
was sent to Wavre; the Allied coluniiis every Dutch battalion; but tliis too 
traversed at right angles the line of the Dutchman refused, on the plea 
inarch by ivhich Blucher advanced to that he did not understand English, 
the support of Wellington on the 18th Upon tins the Duke offered to give 
June 1815. liim German regiments; but this too 

Had Marlborough’s orders been was declined, upon tiie pretence that 
executed, it is probable he would have the attack would be too hazardous, 
gained a victoiy, which, from the rela- Maiiborongh, upon this, turned to the 
tive position of the two armies, could deputies and said — “ I disdain to send 
not have been but decisive ; and pos- troops to dangers which I will not 
sibly the 18th August 1706, might myself encounter. I will lead them 
have become as celebrated in histoiy where the peril is most imminent. I 
as the 18th June 1815. Overkirk, to adjure you, gentlemen 1 for the love 
whom he showed the ground at Over- of God and your country, do not let 
Ische which he had destined for an at- us neglect so favourable an oppor- 
tack, perfectly concuiTed in the ex- tanity.” But it was all in vain; and 
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instead of acting, the Batch depnties 
and generals spent three hours in de- 
bating, until night came on and it 'was 
too late to attempt any thing. Such 
was Marlborough’s chagrin at this 
disappointment, that he said, on re- 
tiring from the field, “ I am at this 
moment ten years older than 1 was 
four days ago.” 

Next day, as Marlborough had fore- 
seen, the enemy had strengthened 
their position with field-works; so that* 
it was utterly hopeless to get the 
Butch to agree to an attack which 
then would indeed have been hazard- 
ous, though it was not so the evening 
before. The case was now’ irremedi- 
able. The six days’ bread he had 
taken with him w'us on the point of 
being exhausted, and a ])rotracted 
campaign w^ithout communication 
witli Ins magazines w'as impracticable. 
'With a heavy heart, tlierefore, Marl- 
borough reineasurecl his steps to the 
ground hf3 had left in iront of the 
I )) le, and gave orders for (l<‘struying 
llie lines of Lean, which he had car- 
rii'd with so much ability, llis 
M'xatioii was increased afterwards, 
by (inding tliat the consternation of 
the rreiu h had been such on the 18lh 
August, when he was so urgent to 
attack them, that they intended only 
to liave made a show' of resi>tance, in 
order to gain lime for their baggage 
and heavy guns to retire to Brussels. 
'Jo all appearance Marlborougli, if he 
had not been so shamefully thwart- 
ed, would have illustrated the forest 
of Soigiiies by a victory as decisive as 
that of Blenheim, ami realized the 
triumplnint entrance to Brussels w hich 
Kapoleon anticipated from his attack 
on Wellington on the same ground a 
hundred years afterw^ards. 

Nolliiug further, of any moment, 
w as (lone in this campaign, except the 
capture of Lean and levelling of the 
enemy’s lines on the B licet. Marl- 
borough wrote a formal letter to the 
States, in which he regretted the op- 


portunity which had been lost, which 
M. Overkirk had coincided with him 
in thinking promised a great and 
glorious victory ; and he added, “ my 
heart is so full that I cannot forbear 
representing to your Iligh Mightinesses 
on this occasion, that I find my au- 
thority here to be much less than 
wdien I had the honour to command 
your troops in Germany.”* The 
Butch generals sent in their counter- 
memorial to their government, which 
contains a curious picture of their idea 
of the subordination and direction of 
an army, and furnishes a key to the 
jealousy which had proved so fatal to 
the common cause. They complain- 
ed that the Bukc of Marlborough, 
“w'ithout holding a council of war, 
made tw’o or three marches for the 
execution of some design Jormed by his 
Grace ; and we cannot conceal from 
yoiir High Mightinesses that all the 
generals of our army think it very 
strange that they should not hare the 
least notice of the said marches^ f It 
has been ab eady mentioned that Marl- 
borough, like (‘very oth(*r good gene- 
ral, k(‘pt his designs to himself, from 
the impossibility of otherwise keep- 
ing them from the enemy ; and that 
he had the additional motive, in the 
case of the Butch dei»utit‘s and gene- 
rals, of being desirous “ lo cheat them 
into victory.” 

Chagrined by disappointment, and 
fully convinced, as Wellington w’as 
after his campaign with Cuesta and 
the Spaniards at Talavera, tluit it 
was in vain to attempt any’ thing 
further with such impediments, on 
the part of the Allies, thrown in his 
way, Marlborough retired, in the be- 
ginning of September, to Tirlemont, 
the mineral w aters of which had been 
recomineiidod to him ; and, in the 
end of October, the troops on both 
sides w’ent into winter quarters. His 
vexation wdtli the Butch at this period 
strongly appeared in his private let- 
ters to his intimate friends;^ but, 


* Marlborough to the States, Wavre, IPth August 1705. Desp^ II. 224. 
f Dutch Generals’ Mem. Coxe^ H. 174. 

J “ Several prisoners whom we have taken, as well as the deserters, assure us, 
that they should have made no other defence but such as might have given them 
time to draw off their army to Brussels, where their baggage was already gone. 
By tins you may imagine how l^am vexed, seeing very plaiuly I am joined with 
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though he exerted himself to the ut- 
most during the suspension of opera- 
tions in the field, both by memorials 
to his own government, and represen- 
tations to the Dutch rulers, to get 
the direction of the army put upon a 
better footing, yet he had magnanim- 
ity and patriotism enough to sacrifice 
his private feelings to the public good. 
Instead of striving, therefore, to in- 
flame the resentment of the English 
cabinet at the conduct of the Dutch 
generals, he strove only to moderate 
it ; and prevailed on i htiin to suspend 
the sending of a formal remonstrance, 
which they had prepared, to the 
States-gencral, till the otfect of his 
own private representation in that 
quarter was first a>certaiiied. The 
result proved that he had judged 
wisely ; his disinterested tHniduct met 
with "the deserved rew'ai’d. The pa- 
triotic party, both in England and at 
the Hague, "was strongly roused in his 
favour ; tlie factious accusations of 
the English Tories, like those of the 
Whigs a eentiirv after against W’el- 
lington, w'ere silenced ; the States- 
gtMieral w'cre compelled by tlie public 
indignation to witlidraw from their 
cointnauds the generals wdio hud 
thwarted his measures ; and, without 
risking the union of the two pow'ers, 
the factious, selfish men w’h(> inul 
endangered the object of their alli- 
ance, were for e\er (le})rived of the 
means of doing mischief, 

]>ut w Idle the danger was tlmsabate<l 
ill one quarter, it only became mere 
serious in another. The Dutch had 
been protected, and hiiid(*rcd from 
breaking off from tiic aUiauco, only 
by endangering tlie fidelity of the 
Austrians ; and it had now become 
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indispensable, at all hazards, to do 
something to appease their jealousies. 
The Imperial cabinet, in addition to 
the war in Italy, on the Upper 
Kliine, and in the Low Oonutries, was 
DOW involved hi serious hostilities in 
Hungary ; and felt the difficulty, or 
rather impossibility, of maintaining 
the contest at once in so many differ- 
ent quarters. The cross march of 
Marlborough from the Moselle to 
Flanders, however loudly called for 
by the danger and necessities of the 
States, had been viewed with a jeal- 
ous eye by the Emperor, as tending 
to lead the ’war away from the side 
of Lorraine, with which the German 
interests w'ere wound nj) ; and the 
iubtanccs w’orc loud and fre(|ucnt, that, 
now that tlie interests of the Dutch 
were sufficiently provithid for, he 
should return with the English con- 
tingent to that, the proper theatre of 
offensive ojierations. But Marlbo- 
rough's experience had taught him, 
that as little ndiauce w^as to be 
placed on the c‘>- operation of the 
Margrave of Baiien, and the lessiu* 
German i>owers, as on that of the 
Dutch ; and he felt that it was alto- 
gether in vain to attempt another 
canquiign either in (iennany or Flan- 
ders, unlesis some more etVeetual mea- 
sures were taken to appease the 
jealousies, and secure tlu‘ c(ei»pera- 
tkm of this (Uscoidunt alliaiuM*, than 
had hitherto been done. With this 
view, alter having arranged matters 
to his satisfaction at the Hague, Avlieii 
Slangeuberg was removed from the 
coninuind, Im ret*aiivd to Vienna in 
November, and thence soon after to 
Berlin. 

Marlborough’s extraordinary a<l- 
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peoplu who will never do any thing .” — MarJhorouffh to Godolphin, August 24 
1705. 

M. Overkirk et moi avons d'abord et6 reconnaitre les poste.s quo nous vou- 
lions attaquor, ct I'annee etant rung^t en bataillc sur 1e midi, nous ions tout 
d’esperor, avec la benediction du ciul, vunotre superiorite, et la honte dcs troupes, 
une heuri use journee ; mais MM. les deputes de 1 etat ayant voulu consulter 
lours generaux, et les trouvant de differentos sentiments d’uvec M. Overkirk et 
inoi, ils n’ont pas voulu passer outre. De sorte (jue tout uotro dosseiti, apres 
I’avoir mene jusque la, a eclioue, et nous avons rebronssC cheinin pour aller coni- 
m'*ncer la demolition des Ligiies, et prendre Lean. Vous pouvoz bien croiro, Mon- 
sieur, que je suis au desospoir d’etre oblige d’essuyer encore cc contretemps ; rnais 
je vois bien qu’il ne faut pas plus songer a agir otTensivemeut avec cos messieurs, 
puisqu’ ils ne veulent rien risquer quand racnic ils out tout Tadvaiitage do lour 
cote.” — Marlborough au Condo de Warionborgt 20 AoiU 1705. De- 

spatches, 11. 226. 
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dress and powers of persuasion did 
not desert him on this critical occa- 
sion. Never was more strongly ex- 
emplified the truth of Chestertield'a 
remark, that manner had as much 
weight as matter in procuring him 
success ; and that he was elevated to 
greatness as iimch on the wings of 
the fJ races as by tlie strength of Mi- 
nerva. Great as w^ere the ditiiciiJties 
w^liich attended the holding together 
the grand alliance, they all yielded to 
the magic of ids name and the fasci- 
nation of his manner. At Beriisi>erg 
In; succeeded in obtaining from the 
Klector a promise for the increase of 
Ids contingent, and leave for it to be 
sent into Italy, where Its co-operation 
w^as re(|uiro(l ; at Frankfort he over- 
eame, by i)ersuasion and addr(‘SS, tlie 
diflieultics of the Margrave of Baden ; 
and at Vienna he was magnificently 
ree,eive(l, and soon obtained unbound- 
ed credit 'witli tlie Kniperor. He was 
raised to the rank of prince of the 
empire, with the most flattering assu- 
rances of esteem ; and feted by the 
nobles, w’lio ^ led with each other in 
demonstrations of res])ect to tlie illus- 
trious coiHpieror of Blenheim. During 
Ills short sojourn of a fortnight there, 
he succeeded in allaying the suspi- 
cions and (pdeting the ajiprelien.'iions 
of the Emperor, which no other man 
could ha\c done,; and, having ar- 
ranged tin* plan of the next camjiaigii, 
and ndsed, on Ids own credit, a loan 
of !(»),< KH» crowns for the imperial 
court from the bankers, as well as pro- 
mised one of L.2o0,(K)0 more, which 
lie afterwards obtained in London, 
he set out for Berlin, wlicrc his pro- 
s<‘uee was not less nect‘ssary to siimu- 
lat(‘ the exertions and a])pease the 
complaints i*f the King of Prns.*<ia. 
He aiTiAcd there on tlie, ,‘iOtli No- 
vember, and on the same evening had 
an audience of the King, to whose 
strange and capricious temper he so 
co!iir»lctely nceommodated Idmself, 
that he. allayed ail Ids discontents, and 
brought him over completely to his 
view's. lie jirevailed on him to renew 
the treaty for the fundsidng of eight 
tliousand men to aid the common 
cause, and to repair the chasms occa- 
sioned by the campaign in their ranks, 
as well as revoke the orders which 
had been issued for their return from 
Italy, where their removal would have 


% proved of essential detriment This 
* concession, in the woitls of the prime 
minister wlio announced it, was grant- 
ed “ as a mark of respect to the Queen, 
and of particular frieiidsldp to the 
Duke.” From Berlin he went, 'oaded 
with honours and presents, to Han- 
over, where jealousies of a different 
kind, but not less dangerous, had 
arisen in conseipuiiicc of tlie appre- 
hensions there entertained, that the 
Whigs w'ere endeavouring to thwart 
the eventual succession of the House 
of Hanover to the throne of England. 
Marlborough’s address, however, here 
also succeeded in overcoming all diffi- 
culties ; and, after a sojourn of only a 
few days, he departed in the highest 
favour both wdth the Elector and his 
mother. From thence he hastened 
to the Hague, where he remained a 
fortnight, and succeeded in a great 
degree in removing lliosc difficulties, 
ami smoothing dow'ii those jealousies, 
which had proved so injurious to the 
common cause in the preceding cam- 
paign. He prevailed on the J>utch to 
reject separate offers of accommoda- 
tion, w hich had been made to them by 
the French gov(‘rnment. Having thus 
put all tilings on as favourable a foot- 
ing as could be liojiod for on the Con- 
tinent, he euibai ked for England in the 
beginning of Jannary 1705— having 
o\ercome greater difficulties, and ob- 
tained greater ad van t ages, in t he course 
of this winter campaign, with bis di- 
vided allies, than lie over did during 
a summer campaign with the enemy. 

Every one, Iiow cursorily soever he 
may be acquainted with Wellington's 
campaigns, must be struck with tlic 
great similarity between the difficul- 
ties which thus beset the Duke of 
^Marlborough, in the earlier ])eriods of 
liis career, and those which at a subse- 
quent period so long hampered the 
genius and thwarted the efforts of 
England's greatest general. Slangen- 
berg’s jealousy w as an exact counter- 
part of that of Cuesta at Talavera; 
the timidity of the Dutch anthoriries 
was precisely similar to tli:it of the 
Portuguese regency ; the dillicufty of 
appeasing the jealousy of Austria and 
Pnissia, identical wdtli that wdiich so 
often compelled Wellington to liimy 
fi'om the field to Lisbon and Cadiz. 
Such is the selfishness of human na- 
ture that it seems impossible to get 
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men, actuated by different interests, 
to concur iu any measures for the ge- 
neral good but under the pressure of 
immediate danger, so threatening as 
to be obvious to every understanding, 
or by the influence of ability and ad- 
dress of the very highest order. It is 
this which in every age has caused the 
weakness of the best-ccincnted con- 
federacies, and so often enabled single 
powers, not possessing a fourth part 
of theii* material resources, to triumph 
over them. And it is in the power of 
overcoming these diiliculties, and al- 
laying those jealousies, that one of 
the most important qualities of the 
general of an alliance is to be found. 

JMarlborougli sailed for the Conti- 
nent, to take the command of the 
armies in tlie Low Countries, on the 
20th April 170(5. llis design was to 
have transfeiTed the seat of war into 
Italy, as aliairs had become so unpro- 
mising in that quarter as to be well- 
nigh desperate. The Imperialists had 
been surprisetl by the French general, 
Venduine, iu their (juarters m*arComo, 
and driven into the inuuutaius behind 
that town with the loss of throe thou- 
sand men ; so that ail liold of the 
plain of Lombardy was lost. 'J'he 
Duke of Savoy as even threatened 
with a siege in hi.s capital of Turin. 
The Margrave of Baden was display- 
ing his usual fractious and im])racti- 
cable disposition on the Uj)p<*r Ithine : 
it seemed, in Marlborougir.s words, 
“ as if he had no other object in view 
but to cover his own capital and resi- 
dence.” In Flanders, the habitual pro- 
crastination and tardiness of the 1 )utcli 
had so thrown back the preparations, 
that it >vas impo»sible to begin the 
campaign so early as he had intended ; 
and the jealousies of the cabinets of 
Berlin and Copenhagen had again re- 
vived to such a degree, that no aid 
was to be expected eitlier from the 
Prussian or Danish contingents. It 
was chiefly to get beyond the reach 
of such troublesome and inconstant 
neiglibours, that Marlborough w^as so 
desirous of transferring the seat of 
war to Italy, where lie would have 
been beyond their reach. But all his 
efforts failed in inducing the States- 
general to allow any part of their 
troops to be employed to the south of 
the Alps ; nor, indeed, could it rea- 
sonably have been expected that they 


would consent to hazard their forces, 
in an expedition not immediately con- 
nected with their interests, to so dis- 
tant a quarter. The umbrage of the 
Elector of Hanover at the conduct of 
Queen Anne, had become so exces- 
sive, that he positively refused to let 
his contingent march. The Danes 
and Hessians excused themselves on 
various pretences from moving their 
troops to the south ; and the Emperor, 
instead of contributing any thing to 
the war in Flanders, was urgent that 
succour should be sent, and that the 
English general should, in person, 
take the conmiand ou the Moselle. 
Atari borough was thus reduced to the 
English troops, and those in the pay 
of llolhiud ; but they amounted to 
nearly sixty thousand men ; and, on 
the lOtli Alay, he set out from the 
Hague to take the command of this 
force, which lay in front of the old 
French frontier on the river Dvle. 
Alarsluil Villeroi had there collected 
sixty-two thousand men; so that the 
two armies, in point of numeileal 
strength, were very nearly equal. 

The English general had (‘.sUiblLlied 
a secret correspondence with one l*as- 
qiiiiii, an inhabitant of Namur, through 
W'hose agency, am! that of toonie other 
citizens of the town who were in- 
clined to the, Inqierial inltuvsl, he 
hoped to be able to make himsi'lf 
master of that important, fortress. 
To facilitate that sittenqU, and have 
troops at hand ready to take advan- 
tage of any opening that might be 
afforded them in that <piarier, he 
moved towards Tirlemont, directing 
llis march by the sources of the Little 
fji licet. Determined to cover N'aimir, 
and knowing that tlic Hanoverians 
and lleb.siuns were absent, Villeroi 
marched out of Ids linOvS, in order to 
stop the advance of the Allies, and 
give battle in the open field. On the 
20th Alay, the English and Dutch 
forces effected their juiictioii at Bit- 
sia; and on the day following the 
Danish contingent arrived, Marlbo- 
rough having by great exertions per- 
suaded them to come up from the 
upon receiving a guarantee for 
their pay from the Dutch government. 
This raised Ids force to seventy- three 
battalions and one hundred and twen- 
ty-four squadrons. The French had 
seventy-four battalions and one hun- 
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dred and twenty-eight squadrons ; but 
they had a much greater advantage 
in the homogeneous quality of their 
troops, who were all of one country \ 
while the forces of the confederates 
were drawn from three different na- 
tions, speaking different languages, 
and many of whom had never acted 
in the field together. Cadogan, with 
six liiindred horse, formed the van- 
guard of Marlborough’s army ; and at 
daybreak on the 22d, he beheld the 
enemy's armj’ grouped in dens(‘, masses 
in the strong camp of Mont St Andre. 
As their jiositioii stretched directly 
across the allied line of march, a battle 
was unavoidable ; and Marlborough 
no sooner was informed of it, than 
with a joyous heart he prepared for 
the conflict. 

The ground occupied by the enemy, 
and which has become so famous by 
the battle of KA:\rimKs which follow- 
ed, was on the summit of an elevated 
plateau loriniiig the highest ground in 
IJnibant, immediately above the two 
MUirces of the 1 kittle (ilicnn. The jda- 
teau above them is varied by gentle 
undulations, interspersed with garden 
grounds, and dotted with coppice 
'i\oods. From it tlie two Oheets, the 
IMeliaigne and the Pyle, take their 
source, and flow in dilfereiit ilircctions, 
so that it i.s the most elevated ground 
in th(‘ wliolo country. The descents 
from the summit of the jdateaii to 
the Preat (4heet are steep and abrupt ; 
but the other rivers ri&e in marshes 
and mosses, which are \cTy wet, and in 
som(‘ places impassable, ^larlborough 
was >>ell aware of the strength of the 
po.sition on the summit of this emi- 
nence, and he had used all the dispatch 
in his power to reach it before the 
enemy ; but Villeroi had le.ss gi’ouncl 
to go over, and had his troops in battle 
array on the siinnnit before tlic Eng- 
lish "appeared ill sight. The position 
which they occnpie<l ran along the 
front of a curve facing inwards, and 
overhanging the sources of the Little 
Gheet. Their troops extended along 
the crest of the ridge above the mar- 
shes, having the village of Autre 
Eglise in its front on the extreme 
left, the villages of Ofluz and Rami- 
iies in its front, and its extreme right 
on the high gi'ounds which overhung 
the course of the Mchaignc, and the 
old cliaussee of Bnmehand which ran 


near and parallel to its banks. Their 
light stretched to the Mehaigne, on 
which it rested, and the village of 
Taviercs on its banks was strongly 
occupied by foot-soldiers. The French 
foot were drawn up in two lines, with 
the villages in their front strongly oc- 
cupied by infantry. In RamDies 
alone twenty battalions wore posted. 
The great bulk of their horse was 
arranged also in two lines on the 
right, across the chanssee of Brune- 
hand, by which part of the Allied co- 
lumn was to advance. On the high- 
est point of the ridge occupied by the 
French, and in the rear of their ex- 
treme right, commanding the whole 
field of battle, behind the mass of 
cavalry, was tlic tomb or baiTow of 
Ottomond, a German hero of renown 
in ancient days, which it was evident 
would become the subject of a des- 
perate strife, between the contending 
parties in the conflict which was ap- 
proaching. 

Marlborough no sooner came in 
sight of the enemy’s position than he 
formed his ow'ii plan of attack, llis 
troops were divided into ten columns ; 
the cavalry being into two lines on 
each wing, the infantry in six columns 
in tlie centre. He at once saw that 
the French right, surmounted by the 
lofty jdateau on wdiieh the tomb of 
Gltomond was placed, was the key of 
the position, and again'^t that he re- 
solved to direct the weight of his on- 
set ; but the better to conceal his real 
design, he detennined to make a 
vehement fal.se attack on the village 
of Autre Eglise and the French loft. 
The nature of the ground occupied by 
the allies and enemy re.spectively, fa- 
voured this design ; for the French 
w'ere posted round the circumference’ 
of a segment, while the allies occupied 
the centre and chord, so that they 
could move with greater rapidity than 
their opponents from one part of the 
field to another. Marlborough’s stra- 
tagem was entirely successful. He 
formed, in the first instance, with 
some ostentation, a w'oightj' column 
of attack opposite to the French left, 
menacing the village of Autre Eglise. 
No sooner did Villeroi perceive this 
than he drew a considerable body of 
infantjy from his centre behind OlFuz, 
and marched them with the utmost 
expedition to reinforce the threatened 
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point oa his left. When Marlborough 
savy this cross>movement fairly com- 
inenoed, skilfully availiug himself of 
a rising ground on which the front ot 
his column of attack on his right was 
placed, he directed the secondl iiie and 
columns in support when the front 
had reached the edge of the plateau, 
where they obstructed the view of 
those behind them, to halt in a hollow 
where they could not be seen, and 
immediately after, still concealed from 
the enemy’s sight, to defile rapidly to 
the left till they came into the rear of 
the left centre. The Danish horse, 
twenty squadrons strong, under tlie 
Duke" of Wirtemberg, were at the 
same time placed in a third line be- 
hind the cavalry of the left wing, so 
as to bring the weight of his horse as 
well as foot into that quarter. 

At half past twelve the cannonade 
began on both sides, and that of the 
French played heavily on tlie columns 
of the confederates advancing to the 
attack. The Allied right wing, direct- 
ed against Autre Eglise, steadily ad- 
vanced up the slopes from the banks 
of the Little Gheet to the edge of the 
plateau; but there they halted, de- 
ployed into lino, and opened their tire 
ill such a position as to conceal entirely 
the transfer of the infantry and cavalry 
in their rear to the Allied left. Ko 
suojKM* had thaj' reached it, than the 
attack begiin in real eanie>t, and with 
a preponderating force in that direc- 
tion. Colonel Wertoiiville, with four 
Dutch battalions, advanced against 
Tavicres, while twelve battalions in 
columns of cornpaiiiCxS, supported by 
a strong reserve, began the attack on 
Kamilies in the left centre. The ve- 
hemencte of this assault soon convin- 
ced Villeroi that the real attack of the 
Allies w as in that quarter ; but he had 
no reserve of foot to support the troops 
in the villages, every disposable man 
having been sent otf to the left in the 
direction of Autre Eglise. In this 
dilemma, he hastily ordered fourteen 
squadrons of horse to dismount, and, 
supported by two Swiss battalions, 
moved them up to the support of the 
troops in Tavieres. Before they could 
arrive, however, the Dutch battalions 
had with great gallantry carried that 
village; aud Marlborough, dircctiug 
the' Danish horse, under the brave 
Duke of Wirtemberg, against the 


flank of the dismounted dragoons, as 
they were in column and marching 
up, speedily cut them in pieces, and 
hurled back the Swiss in confusion on 
the French hoi*se, wiio were advan- 
cing to their support 
Following up his success. Overkirk 
next charged the first line of advan- 
cing French cavalry w ith tlie first lino 
of the Allied horse, aud such was the 
vigour of his onset, that the enemy 
w'6i*e broken and thrown back. Bat 
the second line of French and Bava- 
rian horse soon came* iij>, and assail- 
ing Overkirk’s men wiieii they were 
disordered by succcsis, and. little ex- 
pecting another struggle, overthrew 
them without difliciilty, drtive them 
back in great confusion, and almost 
entirely restored the battle in tlnil 
quarter. The danger was imminent 
that the victorious French lioixe, hav- 
ing cleared tlie ojien ground of ilicir 
opponents, would wdioel about ami 
attack in rear the twelve battalions 
who w-erc warmly engaged with the 
attack oil Kamilie't. Aiarlborough in- 
stantly saw the danger, and })utting 
himself at the hefidol seventeen sipia- 
drous at hand, himself led them on 
to stoji the jirogress ol the victorious 
horse; while, at the same time, he 
sent orders for every dis]K)sal)U* sabre 
to come up from his right with the 
utmost expedition. 'riie inornehr 
W'as critical, aud nothing but the 
admirable intrepidity and j»n‘st;nce 
of riiiiid of the English general re- 
trieved the Allied aflairs. l^eading on 
the reserve of the Allied horse with 
his wonted gallantry, under a dread- 
ful fire from the French batteries on 
the heights behind Kamilies, ho was 
recognised by some Frouch troopers, 
with w hom he had formerly served in 
the time of CharlcxS II., who rnado a 
sudden rush at him. 'I'liey had w ell- 
nigli made him prisoner, ftir they suc- 
ceeded in surrounding the Duke be- 
fore his men could come up to the res- 
cue, and he only extricated himselt 
from the throng of assailants by fight- 
ing his way out, like the knights of 
old, sword in hand. He next tried to 
leap a ditch, but his horse fbll in the 
attempt ; and wlicn mounting another 
horse, given Jiim by his aide-de-camp 
Captain Molesw'ortli, Colonel Bing- 
flekl, his equery, who held the stir- 
rup, had his head earned off by a can- 
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non ball. The imminent danger of 
tlieir beloved general, however, re- 
vived the spirit of his troops, whom 
the dreadful severity of the cannonade 
had, during the scuffle, thrown into 
disorder ; and, re-forming witli great 
celerity, they again returned with des- 
perate resolution to the charge. 

At this critical niumcnt, i^hen 
nothing was as yet decided, the 
twenty fresh squadrons whom Marl- 
borough had so opportunely called up 
from the Allied right, were seen gallop- 
ing at full speed, but still in regular 
order, on the plain beliind this despe- 
rate conflict. Halting directly in rear 
of the spot where the horse ^n both 
sides were so velieiuently engaged, 
they wlieeled into line, and advanced, 
ill close order and adinii*ablc array, 
to the support of the Duke. Ku- 
couraged by this pow'erful reinforcc- 
nieiit, the whole Allied cavalry re- 
formed, and crowded lonvard in three 
lilies, with loud shouts, to the attack 
of the now intiuiidaled and disheart- 
cn(‘d French. U’hey no longer with- 
stood the onset, but, turning their 
horses’ heads, fled with jirecipitation. 
The low grounds between llamilies 
and the old e hausse^e were quickly pa^s- 
ed, and the victorious horse, pressing 
uji the slope on the opposite side, 
erelong reached the summit of the 
plafteau. The tomb of Ottoinond, its 
highest point, and viaihle from the 
whole field of battle, was soon seen 
resplendent with sabres and cuirasses, 
amidst a throng of horse; and deafen- 
ing shouts, heard over the whole ex- 
tent of both armies, announced that 
the crowning point and key of the 
whole ])osilion w as carried. 

But Villeroi was an able and dc- 
lermined general, and hia soldiers 
fought with the inherent bravery of 
tlie French nation. The contest, thus 
virtually decided, was not yet over. 
A fierce fight was raging around 
lUmilies, w here the gaiTisou of 
twenty French battalions opposed a 
stout resistance to Schultz's grena- 
diers. By degrees, how'ever, the latter 
gained ground ; tw'o Swiss battalions, 
which liad long and resolutely held 
their ground, were at length forced 
back into the village, and some of the 
nearest houses fell into the hands of 
the Allies. Upon this the whole 
rushed forward, and di'ove the enemy 


ia a mass out of ft towards the 
high grounds in their rear. The Mar- 
quis Maffei, howrever, rallied two regi- 
ments of Cologne guards, in a hollow 
way leading up from the village to 
the plateau, and opposed so vigorous 
a resistance that he not only checked 
the pursuit but regained part of the 
village. But Marlborough, whose eye 
w'as eveiy where, no sooner saw this 
than he ordered up twenty battalions 
in reserve behind the centre, and they 
speedily cleared the village ; and 
Mafifei, with his gallant troops, being 
charged in flank by the victorious 
horse at the very time that he was 
driven out of the village by the in- 
fantry, was made prisoner, and al- 
most all his men taken or destroyed. 

The victory w^as now decided on the 
British left and centre, where alone 
the real attack had been made. But 
so vehement had been the onset, so 
desperate the passage of arms which 
had taken place, that though the 
battle had lasted little more than 
three hours, the victors w^re nearly 
in as great disorder as the vanquished. 
Horse, foot, and ai'tillery, w ere blend- 
ed together in wnld confusion ; es- 
pecially between Ramilics and the 
Mehaigiie, and thence up to the 
tomb of Ottomond, in consequence 
of the various charges of all arms 
which had so rapidly succeeded each 
other on tlie same narrow space. 
Marlborough, seeing this, halted his 
troops, before hazarding any thing fur- 
ther, on the ground where they stood, 
which, ill the left and exjntrc, was 
where the enemy had been at the 
commencement of the action. Villei*oi 
skilfully availed himself of this breath- 
ing-time to endeavour to re-form 
his broken troops* and take up anew 
line from Geest-a-Gerompont, on his 
right, through Oftuz to Autre 
Kglise, still held by its original gar- 
rison. on his left. But in making the 
retrograde movement, so as to get 
his men into this oblique position, 
he was even more impeded and 
thrown into disorder by the baggage 
w'aggons and dismounted guns on the 
heights, than the Allies had been in 
the plain below. Iklarlborough seeing 
this, resolved to give the enemy no 
time to rally, but again sounding the 
charge, ordered infantry and cavalry 
to advance. A strong column passed 
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tbe morasa ia wbicii Littk Obeet 
takes its rise, directing their steps 
towards Offoz ; but the eOemy, panic- 
strnck as atWaterioo, by the general 
advance of the victors, gave way on 
all sides, Offaz was abandoned with- 
out &ring a shot ; the cavalry pursued 
with headlong fury, and soon the 
plateau of Mont St Andre was cover- 
ed with a mass of fugitives. The 
troops in observation on the right, 
seeing the victory gained on the left 
and centre, of their own accord join- 
ed in the pursuit, and soon made 
themselm masters of Autre Kglisc 
and the heights behind it. The 
Spanish and Bavarian horse-guaids 
made a gallant attempt to stem the 
flood of disaster, but without attain- 
ing their object ; it only led to their 
own destruction. Chained by Gene- 
ral Wood and Colonel Wyndham at 
the head of the English horse-guards, 
they were cut to pieces. The rout 
how became universal, and all resist- 
ance ceased. In frightful confusion, 
a disorganized mass of horse and foot, 
abandoning their guns, streamed over 
the plateau, poured headlong down 
the banks of the Great Gheet, on 
the other side, and fled towards Lou- 
vain, whicii they reached in the 
most dreadful disorder at two o’clock 
in the morning. The British horse, 
under Lord Orkney, did -not draw 
bridle from the pursuit till they 
reached the nctglilioarhood of that 
fortress ; having, besides lighting the 
battle, marched full fiv'c-and- twenty 
miles that day. Marlborough halted 
for the night, and established head- 
quarters at Mildert, thirteen miles 
from the field of battle, and five from 
Louvaiu. 

The trophies of the battle of Rami- 
lies were immense; but they were 
even exceeded by its results. The 
loss of the French in killed and 
wounded was 7000 men, and, in 
addition to that, 6000 prisoners 
were taken. With the desertion in 
the days after the battle, they w’ere 
weakened by full 15,000 men. They 
lost fifty-two guns, their whole bag- 
gage and pontoon train, all their 
caissons, and eighty standards wrest- 
led from them in fair fight. Among 


the prisoners were the Princes do 
Soubise and Bohan, and a son of 
Marshal Tallard. The victors lost 
1066 killed, and 2567 wounded, in 
ajl, d6fl3. The great and unusual 
proportion of kill^ to the wounded, 
shows how desperate and hand to 
hand, as in ancient battles, the fight- 
ing Hid been. Overkirk nobly sup- 
ported the Duke in this action, and 
not only repeatedly charged at the 
head of his horse, but continued on 
horseback in the pursuit till one in 
the morning, when lie narrowly es- 
caped death ii‘om a Bavarian officer 
whom he had made prisoner, and 
given bfcck his sword, saying, ** You 
are a gentleman, and may keep it.” 
The base wretch no sooner got it 
into his hand than he made a lounge 
at the Dutch general, but fortunately 
missed his blow, and was immediately 
cut down for his treachery by Over- 
kirk’s orderly. 

The immediate result of this splen- 
did victory, was the acquisit’^ .u of 
nearly all Austrian Flanders — Brus- 
sels, Louvain, Mechlin, Alort, Luise, 
and nearly all the great towns of 
Brabant, opened their gates immedi- 
ately after. Ghent and Bruges 
speedily followed the example ; and 
Daun and Oudenarde also soon de- 
clared for the Austrian cause. Of 
all the towns in Flanders, Antwerp, 
O.steud, Nieiiport, and Dunkirk alone 
held out for the French ; and to their 
reduction the Duke immediately 
turned his attention. The public 
transports in Holland knew no 
bounds; they much exceeded what had 
been fiilt for the victojy of Blenheim, 
for that only saved Germany, but tliis 
delivered themselves. The wretched 
jealousy which had so long thwarted 
the Duke, as it does every other really 
great man, was fairly oveipowered in 
“ the electric shock of a nation's 
gratitude.” In England, the rejoi- 
cings w'ere equally enthusiastic, and a 
solemn tlianksgiving, at which the 
Queen attended in person at St 
Paul’s, gave a willing vent to the 
general thankfulness. Faction and 
the French,” as Bolingbroke express- 
ed it,* were all that Marlborough 
had to fear, and he had fairly con- 


* " This vast addition of renown which your Grace has acquired^ and the 

wonderful preservation of your life, are subjects upon which I can never express 
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qncred both. Bnt the snake was 
•scotched, not killed, and he replenish- 
ed his venom, and prepared future 
stings even during the roar of tri- 
■uniphaiit fjinnon, and the festive 
blaze of rejoicing cities.* 

The French army, after this ter- 
rible defeat, retired in the deepest 
dejection towards French Flanders, 
leaving garrisons in tlie principal 
fortresses which still held out for 
them. Marlborough made his tri- 
umphant <nitry into Brussels in great 
pomp on tlie':i»th May, amidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. 
The Three Estates of Brabant as- 
sembled there, acknowledged Charles 
III. for their sovereign, and received, 
in return, a guarantee from the Eng- 
lish government and the States-geiie- 
ral, that the joi/rnseentn'c^ the Magna 
Charta of Flanders, should be faith- 
fully ob-^erved. “Every where, says 
iMaiiborough, the joy ^\as great at 
being dedivered from tlie insolence 
and exactions of the French.” The 
viott*ry of Bamilies produced no less 
eflect on tin* iiortliern courts, where 
jealousies and lukewarmness had 
hitherto ])roved so pernicious to the 
common eauM*. The King of Prus-^ia, 
who had hitherto kept aloof, and sus- 
pended the march of his troops, now 
on the mediation of Maiihorough be- 
came reconciled to tlie Einjieror and 
the States-geiicral ; and the Elector 
of Hanover, forgetting liis apprelicn- 
sions about tlie English succession, 
w'as among the foremost to offer his 
congratuliilions, and make a tender of 


bis forces to the now triumphant 
cause. It is seldom that the prosper- 
ous want friends. 

The Butch w ere clear, after the sub- 
mission of Brabant, to levy contribu- 
tions ill it as a conquered country, to 
reUevc themselves of part of the ex- 
penses of the war; and Godolphin, 
actuated by the same short-sighted 
views, w'as eager to replenish tlie 
English cxcheiiucr from the same 
sonree. But Marlborough, like Wel- 
lington in after days, had magnani- 
mity and wisdom enough to see tht 
folly, as w'cll as injustice, of tliiis alien- 
ating infant allies at the moment of 
their conversion, and he combated the 
project so successfully, that it w'as 
abandoned.t At the same time, he 
prcsciTcd the strictest discipline on 
the part of his troops, and took every 
imaginable precaution to secure the 
affections and allay the apprehensions 
of the inhabitants of the ceded pro- 
vinces. I'he good effects of this wise 
and conciliatory policy were soon ap- 
parent. Without liring a shot, tho 
Allies gained greater advantages 
during the remainder of the campaign, 
than they could have done by a series 
of bloody sieges, and the sacrifice of 
thirty thousand men. Nor was it less 
advantiigooiis to the English general 
than to the common cause ; for it de- 
livered him, for that season at least, 
from the thrahlom of a coniicil of war, 
the invariable resource of a weak, and 
bam* of a lofty mind.t 

'J'lie Estates of Brabant, assembled 
at Brussels, sent iiij unctions to the 


a tlionsandlh part of what I feel. I'ran^^ nnd faction are the onhj enemies X!ng- 
land has (o fear, an<l your Craco will conquer both; at least, while you beat the 
rrcnch, yon gi\o a stVength to tho Government whudi the other dares not con- 
tend witii." — Jiolivffbroke to Marlbvrovphf Mnv 28, 1701). Co.re, II. H58. 

* I shall attend the Queen at the thanksgiving on Thursday next : I assure 
you I shall do it, from every vein within me, having scarce any thing else to sup- 
port either my head or heart. Tlie animosity and inveteracy one has to struggle 
against is tiuimaginablr, not to mention tlie dillleiilty of obtaining things to be 
done that are reasonable, or of satisfying people with reason when tlicyare done.” 
— Godofjdiin to AJarlborongh, May 24, 17U0. 

•f* Duke of Marlborough to Mr iSeerctary Harley, June 14, 1700. 

J “ I'lic eoiisequcnces of this battle are likelv to be greater than that of Iffcn- 
heim ; for we have now the whole summer before us, and, with the blessing of God, 
I will make the best use of it. I'or as 1 have had no council of war before this 
battle, so I hope to have non'- during the tvhole campaign ; and 1 think we may 
make such work of it as may give the tijucen the glory of inakiog a safe and 
honoiirahle peace, for the blessing of God is certainly with us.” — Madboroayh to 
Lord God ifphin, May 27, 1700. Coxc, 11. oob. 
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govcnior of AiitwciT:), Ghent, and all 
the other fortresses within their terri- 
tories, to declare for Charles 111., and 
admit these troops. The effects of this, 
coupled with the discipline jn-csciwed 
by the Allied troops, and the ]>rotec- 
tioiifrom contributions, Avas incredible. 
No sooner Avcrc the orders from the 
States at Brussels received at Antwerp, 
than a schism broke out between the 
French regiments in the garrison and 
the 'Walloon guards, tlie latter de- 
claring for Charles 111. The ap- 
proach of Marlborough’s nnny, aud 
the intelligence of the submission of 
the other cities of Brabant, brought 
matters to a cri^is ; and after some 
altercation, it agreed that the 

French troops slnuild inaiA li out with 
the lioiioiirs of A\ ar, and lu* escorted 
to Boiichaiu, Avitliiu the rnuuier of 
their own c(»untry. On tin* (Ith 
June this inairnificeut foi Ik'--:, a’. hh-li 
it had cost tlse rriiice of I’anna 
so vast ail expemlllui'e of blood and 
freaMire to reduce, and Avhicli Na- 
poleon said AVU" it'-clf AnTtli .'i King- 
dom. Avas gained uirhoat tiring a ‘'hor. 
Ondenarde, A\hic]i lia<l been in Aain 
besieged in the way b\ AVUliari 
111. at the head of slxtv thousand 
men. at the same tlnu' toliowed tli" 
exaniiilc ; and (lluMit and Bruges 
opened their gates. Flanders, brbt- 
ling Avith fortres'iO.s, and the jmsse,"- 
sioii of which in the carh part of the 
Avar had been of sucli signal serAiiv 
to the French, Avas, Avith the cxc.e]>tion 
of Osteiid, Dunkirk, and two or three 
smaller jdaces, entirely gained by the 
consternation produced by a single 
battle. AVcIl might Marlborough 
say, “ the consefjnencos of onr Aictory 
are almost incredible. A Avhole 
country, Aviih so many .strong jilaces, 
delivered up Avithont the least resis- 
tance, shows, not only the great lo.ss 
tliej' must hiiA'c sustained, but like- 
wise the terror and coiiKternatioii they 
ai’C in. ” * 

At this period, Nlarlborougli hoped 
the Avar Avould be speedily brought to 
a close, and that a glorious peace 
Avould rcAvnrd Ids own and his coun- 
try’s efforts. His thoughts reverted 
constantly, as his private corresiion- 


donce shows, to homo, quiet, and do- 
mestic happiness. To the ])uchcss 
he Avrotc at this period — “You are 
very kind in desiring 1 Avould not 
expose myself. Be assured, 1 love 
yon so Avell, and am so desirous of 
ending my day quietly Avith you, 
that 1 shall no"t venture myself but 
when it is absolutely necessary ; and 
1 am sure you arc so kind to me, and 
wish so Avoll to the common cause, that 
you had rather see me dead than not 
do my' duty. I am ])ersuadcd that this 
campaign will bring in a good pence ; 
and 1 beg of you to do all that you 
can, that the house of 'Woodttock may 
be carried nj) as much as possible, 
that f may have thopro^jioct of living 
in il.”| — But these anticii>iiti«ins were 
not di stilled to bo realized ; and be- 
fore he retired into the vale of yeaiv, 
the hei(» Avas (ie-iined to drain to the 
dregs the enj> ol envy, Jealuu y, and 
ingratitude. 

lirst step of importance, afu r 
con^'diclating tlie iinj*ortinil eoe-'iiestN 
l>e had made, and inerting iuc en- 
jiiditA' of the J>etel», wldeli, In l'‘vving 
ee.ntviluUiens on tlnir inhabitants, 
tUnaitined to endang* r them Ijehav 
tliey A\<*re well ‘-eeured, a'. a? to iimha*- 
take the j-lege of <)*<tend, the most 
considerable ]i]ae'‘ in Fhind'T^', Avldch 
still Indd out tor the French intert'.'^t. 
This }»Iac<', eelcbratcd for its great 
stjengtii, and the long siege of tlirec 
yeaiN Aihieli it had ivithstood against 
the Spa ni.'^h under Spiiiola, ami': ex- 
pected to make a Aeiy protracted 
re'sistanee ; but such Avas llie terror 
now in.<})ired b\’ Marlborough’s name, 
that it Ava.s reduced much sottucr 
tlian had been anticipated. Every 
jireparation had been made for 
a protracted re‘«i'!tance. A fleet of 
nine ships of tin* line lay off the har- 
bour, and a formidable besieging train 
Avus brought nj) from Antwerp and 
Brus.sels. Trencht*s Avere opened on 
the 28th June; the counterscarp w^as 
blow'u in on the 6th July ; and the day 
following, the besieged, after a fruit- 
less sally, capitulated, aud the Flemish 
part of tlie garrison entered the ser- 
vice of the Allies. The garrison was 
still five thousand strong, when it 


* Marlborough to Mr Secretary Harley, 3d June 1706. Degp, II. 554. 
f Marlborough to Duchess of i^iarlborough, May 31> 1700. 
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surrendered : two slilps of the line 
■were taiccn in the harbour ; and the 
total loss of the besie'^ers v. as only 
ti\ e liuiidred men. 

Meniii next beisoged, but it 
made «a more protracted resistance. 
Its great strt ngth was derived from 
the means u hich the gov(;mor of the 
fortress ])0s.s(‘ssed of Hooding at will 
the inimeiiso low jdaiiis in wliich it is 
situated. Its fortili cations had always 
been considered as one of th(i master- 
pieces of Vaubaii', the garrison was 
sun]»le ; and the governor a man of 
resolution, A\ho was encouraged to 
inal.e a vigorous resistance, by the 
a.’^snriiiiees of siiceour Avhich lie had 
r;‘Leivc(i fruia the French government. 
In ( iV et, Louis XIV. had nuide the 
jjrerde. t (‘librts to repair tiio consc- 
<) leiKC'. the disastta- at llauulIe^. 

jM.ir-in lied been (ielaelit'd 
b’ciii il.e l.iiiiiJMAltli ('igliieen haUsd- 
ei.(i lo'irtcen ."fiiiadiMi.' : aind, In 
(o ih.it, ;lihi^> b iUalions ai.d 
l"i i •' .'‘ipi tdiviiis AU’ie nij:rt iiing Ironi 
. e. 'Ilh-. e grciil r»‘iiih'ieemenls, 
v.iili liie juiditiioi of nl.U' battr.liniis 
ii \,eie ill lb ■ Hues on (lu- J>yle 
■v\ ;i the battle of Ibniil'iis. A.a- 
I n.L'Iit, v.<iu]<!, AAlieti all {•‘s'ond'lrd, 
l...\e iMj-M’d the J''j'ei'Ah nrni} to one 
hi.: -In d and ten betiidieu.-*, and one 
i.ii’idi'i; and loity ft'inudr. ih — orabo\e 
ois' hu! lin'd tbun.^jind iin-ii ; Mliereas 
i'’.Ia!H)(noiigIi, alter t'lnjdo} ing thirty- 
Iv.o bjuialioiis ill tin* sii’ge, could only 
sjiare for the eovering arm}' about 
M.veiity-t\A o ba.ltalioiis and eighty 
sqiiadion.«. The iJinnerical superiority, 
lln'iv'fore, was voi’a great on tlie side 
of the (Mieniy, e.<])et‘ially Avlien the 
Allii's were diAided by the uece.''Si!y 
of eap'Aing on the siege; and Villeroi, 
>Aho had lost the eontiilenee of hi.s 
mon, had been replaceti by the Duke 
de W'iiddine, one of the be.vl generals 
ill the rreiieh servha', ilbisirated by 
his recent a ietoiy over the imjierial- 
ist.s ill Italy. He loudly gave out 
til at he AAOuld raise the* siege, and 
ajiiiroiichedthe covering army closely, 
as if Avitli that design. lJut Marl- 
borough persevered in his tiesigu ; for, 
to use his own words, “ Tlie Elector 
of liaA'aria says, he is promised a 
hundred and ten battalions, and they 
arc certainly stronger in horse than 


we. But oven if they had greater 
numbers, 1 iieillier think it is their 
interest nor their inclination to ven- 
tnre a battle ; for our men ai*e in heai't, 
and tlielrs arc cowed.” 

Considerable difficulties were ex- 
perienced in the first mstauce ia get- 
ting up the siege equipage, in conse- 
quence of the inundations VAliich were 
let loose ; but a drought having set 
in, when the Flockadc began, in the 
beginning of August, these obstacles 
were erelong overcome, and on the 
9th August the besiegers’ lire began, 
while Marlborough took post at IleJ- 
chin to cover the siege. On tJie 18th, 
the fire of tlie breaching batterie.'* had 
been .m» efiectual, that il was deemed 
practicable to make an assault on the 
eoAcred AAuy. As a determined re- 
sistance wa.s anticipated, llic Duke 
rc]»inu’d to the spot to superintend 
Use attiieh. At si-ven in the eATiiing, 
the signal Avas gi*. cii by the exjilosioii 
of lAvo mint..', nnd the tioop.^, the 
F.nglisli in front, ruslicd to the ; ssanlt. 
Ulsfy .'•oou cut down the ])aiiMides, 
ami, llir«)AAiug liieir gren.iiies before 
tlicm, ert long got into tlsv* covered 
waA ; Ind Ih u-e they an ere expo»r*d to 
a (In subtil fnv from tAvo ravelins 
which euliladed it. For Iavo hours 
they bore it Avitboiit flincbiiig, biboiir- 
ing hard to erect barricades, so as to 
get under coa er ; aa Inch Avas sit length 
done, bur not before fourteen Iniudred 
of the bra A e as.sailants had bf on struck 
duAA'n. 'riiib success, though thus dearly 
purchased, wa* hOAACver decisive. 
The o^tablisllment of the besiegers in 
this iiiii>ortaiit lodgement, in the heart 
as it AAere of their aa'oiL.s, .so distressed 
the enemy, that on the 2’Jd they hoist- 
ed the AAliite flag, and capitulated, 
still loUO strong, on the following day. 
The reduction of this strong and cele- 
brated fortro.ss gave llu‘ most un- 
bounded sati^factiou to the Allies, as 
it not only materially strengthened 
the barrier "against France ; but having 
taken place in i>rcsence of the Duke 
de Veuduiue and his poAveri’ul army, 
draAA'ii together with such diligence to 
raise the siege, it afibrded tlu strong- 
est proof of the snperiority they had 
now' acquired OA'er their cneny in the 
field, t 

Upon the fall of Menin, Vend^ 


♦ ISTarlboroiigh to Secretary Ilailev, Helchin, 0th Augu.*;t 1706. De^/ 
■I Marlborough to Duke of Savoy, Helchin, 2.’5th August 1706. Des’ 
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collected Ills troops, and ocenpied a 
position behind the Lys and the Dyle, 
in order to cover Lille, against which 
he supposed the intentions of MarL 
borough were directed. But he had 
another object in view, and immedi- 
ately sat down before Dcndcrnionde, 
still keeping post with his covering 
army at Ilclcliin, which barred the 
access to that fortress. Being situated 
on the banks of the Scheldt, it was so 
completely within the power of the 
governor to hinder the aj)proaclies of 
the besiegers, by letting out the wa- 
ters, that the King of Franco said, on 
hearing they had commenced its siege 
— “ They must have an army of ducks 
to take it.” An extraordinary drought 
at this period, hov. evcr, wliich lasted 
seven weeks, had so lowered the 
Scheldt and canals, that the approaches 
were pushed with great celerity, and 
on the 5th September the garrison 
surrendered at discretion. ISlaiibo- 
rough wrote to Godolphin on this oc- 
casion — ‘ ‘ The taking of J )(‘rulerinonde, 
making the garrison prisoners of war, 
was more than could liavc been ex- 
pected; bnt 1 saw they were in a 
consternation. That place could never 
have been taken bnt by the hand of 
God, which gave ns seven weeks with- 
out rain. The rain began the day 
after we had taken possession, and 
continued -witliout intermission for the 
three next days."* 

Ath was the next object of attack. 
This small but strong fortress is of 
great importance, as lying on the di- 
rect road from Moiis to Brussels by 
Halle; and, in consequence of that 
circumstance, it was rendered a for- 
tress of the first order, when the bar- 
rier of strongholds, insanely demoli.sh- 
ed by Joseph II. before the war of the 
Revolution, was restored by the Allies, 
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under the direction of Wellington, 
after its termination. Marlborough 
entrusted the direction of tho attack 
to Overkirk, while he himself occu- 
pied, with the covering army, the po- 
sition of Leuze. Veudome’s army 
was so much discouraged that ho did 
not venture to disturb the operations ; 
bnt retirMlg behind the Scheldt, be- 
tween Condo audMontagne, contented 
himself with throwing stroj)g garri- 
sons into hlons and Charleroi, which 
he apprehended would be tho next 
object of attack. The operations of 
the besiegers against Ath were push- 
ed with great vigour; and on the 
4th October the garrison, eight hun- 
dred Strong, all that remained out 
of two thousand who manned tho 
works when the siege began, surren- 
dered prisoners of war. Alarlboroiigh 
was very urgent after this success to 
undertake the siege of Mons, which 
would have completed the conquest 
of Brabant and Flanders ; but ho 
could not persuade the Dutch autho- 
rities to furnish him with the requi- 
site stores to undertake it.f After a 
parade of his army in the open field 
near Cambron, in the liopc of draw- 
ing Venddme, who boasted i>f having 
one hundred and forty battalions and 
one hundreul and eighty squadrons at 
liLs command, to a battle, in which he 
was disappointed, he resigned tho 
command to Overkirk, put the army 
into winter (piarters, and hastened to 
Bnissels, to commence his arduous 
duties of stilling the jealousies and 
holding together the discordant powers 
of the alliance. X 

Marlborough was received in the most 
splendid manner, and w ith unbound- 
ed demonstrations of joy, at Brussels, 
not only by the ineonstuiit po])ulacc, 
but by the deputies of tlie Three Estates 


* Marlborough to Godolphin, September 4, 1700. Coxe^ III. 10. 

•j* “ If the Dutch can furnish ammunition for the siege of Mons, we shall under- 
take it ; for if the weather continues fair, w’O shall have it much cheaper this year 
than the next, when they have had time to recruit their army. The taking of that 
town would be a very great advantage to us for the opening of next campaign, 
which we must make if we would bring Franco to such a ])eace as will give u.s 
quiet hereafter/* — N^rlborovgh to Godolphin, October 14, 1700. Coxe, III. 14. 

de Tendomo tells his oflicers he has one hundred and forty battalions 
and OO^'lIaAindred and eighty squadrons, and that, if my Lord Marlborough gives 
bimi^ opportunity, he will pay him a visit before this campaign ends. 1 believe 
be ha^ neither will nor pow'er to do it, which we shall see quickly, for we are now 
camped in so open a country tliat if he marches to us we cannot refuse fighting.” 
^Marlborough to Lord Godolphin, October 14, 1706. Ibid. 
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of Brabant, wliicli were there assem- 
bled in regular and permanent sove- 
reignty. Well might they lavish 
their demonstrations of respect and 
gratitude on the English general ; for 
never in modern times had more im- 
portant or glorious events signalked 
a successful campaign. In five months 
the power of France had been so com- 
pletely broken, and the towering tem- 
per of its inhabitants so lowered, that 
their best general, at the head of 
above a hundred thousand men, did 
not venture to measure swords with 
the Allies, not more than two-thirds 
of their numerical strength in the field. 
By the effects of a single victory, the 
whole of Brabant and Flanders, stud- 
ded with the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, each of which, in former 
■wars, had required months — some, 
years — for their reduction, had been 
gained to the Allied arms. Between 
those taken on llic field of Kamilies, 
and subbequeiitly in the besieged for- 
tntsses, above tw’onty thousand men 
had beeu made prisoners, and twice 
that luiinbcr lost to the enemy by the 
sword, sickness, and desertion ; and 
France now made head against Bie 
Allies in Flandci-s only by drawing 
together their forces Irom all other 
quarters, and starving the war in 
Italy and on the llhine, as W'cU as 
straining (‘very ner\ e in the interior. 
This state of aliiuKSt frenzied exertion 
could not last. Already the cflects of 
Alarlborough's triumph at the (iora- 
mencemeiit of the campaign had ap- 
peared, ill the total defeat of the 
French in their lines before Turin, by 
rrince Eugene, on the 18th SiTtem- 
ber, and their expulsion from Italy. 
It w'as the reinforcements procured 
for him, and withheld from his oppo- 
nents, by Marlborough, which obtain- 
ed for liim this glorious victory, at 
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which the English general, with the 
generosity of true greatness, rejoiced 
even more sincerely than he had done 
in any triumphs of his own ; * while 
Eugene, with equal greatness of mind, 
was the first to ascribe his success 
mainly to the succours sent him by the 
Duke of Marlborough.f 
But all men are not Marlborouglis 
or Eugenes: the really great alono 
can witness success without envy, or 
achieve it without selfishness. In 
the base herd of ignoble men who 
profited by the efforts of these great 
leaders, the malignant passions were 
rapidly gaining strength by the veiy 
magnitude of their triumphs. The 
removal of danger w^as producing its 
usual effect, among the Allies, of 
reviving jealousy. Conquest was 
spreading its inv^arlablc discord in the 
cupidity to share its fruits. These 
divisions had early appeared after the 
battle of llamilics, when the Emperor 
Joseph, as a natural mark of grati- 
tude to the general w‘ho had delivered 
his people from their oppressors, as 
w ell as from a regard to his own in- 
terests, appointed Marlborough to 
the general command as viceroy of 
the Netherlands. The English gene- 
ral was highly gi*atified by this mark 
of confidence and gratitude ; and the 
appointment was cordially approved 
of by Queen Anne and the English 
cabinet, who without hesitation au- 
thorized Marlborough to accept the 
proffered dignity. But the Dutch, 
who had already begun to conceive 
projects of ambition by an accession 
of territory to themselves on the side 
of Flanders, evinced such umbrage 
at this appointment, as tending to 
throw the administration of the 
Netherlands entirely into the hands 
of the English au(l Austrians, that 
Marlborough had the magnanimity 
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* “ I have now received confirmation of the success in Italy, from the Duke of 
Savoy and Prince Eugene, and it is impossible for me to express the joy it has 
given me ; for 1 not only esteem, but reMy love, that Prince, This glorious action 
must bring France so low, that if 'Our friends can be persuaded to carry on the 
war one year longer with vigour, we could not fail, with God's blessing, to have 
such a peace as would give us quiet in our days. But dhe Dutch are at this time 
unaccountable.’* — Marlborough to the Duchess, Sept, 26, 1706. Coxe, III. 20, 21. 

f “ Your highness, I am sure, will rejoice at the signal advantage which the 
arms of his Imperial Majesty and the Allies have gained. You have had so great 
a hand in it, by the succours you have procured, that you must permit me to &ank 
you again.” — Eugene to Marlborough, 20tA Sept, 1706. Coxe, III. 20. 
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to solicit permifision to decliiio an 
hononr which tlireatoned to breed dis- 
union in the alliance.* This conduct 
was as disinterested as it was pati*!- 
otic; for tlie appointments of the 
governmentf thus declined h*oin a de- 
sire for the public good, were no less 
than siKty thousand pounds a-year. 

Although, however, Marlborough 
tims renounced this splendid appoint- 
ment, yet the court of Vienna were 
not e<iually tractable, and evinced the 
utmost Jealousy at the no longer 
disguised desire of the Dutcli to gain 
an* accession of territory, and the 
barrier of which they were so pas- 
sionately desirous, at the expense of 
the Austrian Nethc'riands. The pro- 
ject also got wind, and the inhabi- 
tants of Brabant, whom difference of 
religion and old-established national 
rivalry had long alfcnated from the 
Dutch, Avere so much alarmed at the 
prospect of being traiisterreil to their 
hated neighbours, that it at once 
cooled their ardour in the cause of the 
alliance, and went far to swnv the so<*ds 
of irrepressible dissension among 
them. The Eiiip(‘ror, tiicreibre, ag.iin 
presst •! the appointment on Marlbo- 
rough ; but from tho ^ame lofty mo- 
tives he continued to decline, profess- 
ing a Avillingness, at the same time, to 
^vo the Emperor every aid privately 
in the new government which was in 
his power ; so that tlio Emperor Avas 
obliged to give a relnctant consent. 
NotAvithstaiiding this refusal, the 
jealousy of the Dutch was Mich, that 
bn tho revival of a report that the 
government had been again confirm- 
ed to the Duke of Marlborough, tiioy 
Avere tbroAvn into such a terment, that 
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ill the public congress the Pensionary 
could not avoid exclaiming in the 
presence of the English ambassador, 
“Mon Dien! est-il possible qn’oii 
voudrait fairo ce pas sans notre par- 
ticipation ?”t 

Ifcc French govcnimcnt were soon 
informed’ of this jealousy, and of the 
open desire of the Dutcli for an ac- 
cession of territory on the side of 
Flanders, at the expense of Austria ; 
and they took adv(intagc of it, early 
in the summer of 1706, to open a 
secret negotiation Avith the States- 
gencral for the conclusion of a sepa- 
rate peace AAuth that republic. The 
basis of this accommodation Avas to 
be a renunciation by the. Duke of 
Anjou of his claim to the crown of 
Spain, upon rcceiA'ing an cfpiivah nt 
in Italy : he offered to rccogni/e Anne 
as (^iieen of England, and iwofi’ssed 
the utmost readine.ss to secure for 
the Dutch, <it the e.rpnisa of Au>>frh^ 
that barrier in the Xciherlands to 
AA'hicb he concern’d tiiem tc* be v.-ll 
entitled. Tlie.«e propo^sal- elated the 
Dutch government to siicli a degree, 
that they began to take a high li;md, 
and assume a dictatorial lone at the 
Hague : ami it Avas the secret belief 
that they would, if matters caino to 
extremities, be .supported by I'ranco 
in this exorbitant demand for a slice 
of Austria, that made them resist so 
strenuou.’^ly the governiiK’iit of I In* Loav 
Countries being |)laced in such firm 
and vigorous hands a.s those of Marl- 
borough. Matters had come to siu.Ii 
a ]niss in October .and November 
17nG, that Godolphin regarded iilfairs 
as des])crate, and thought the alKanee 
Avas on the point of being dissolved i 


• “ This appointment by the Emperor lias given sonu* imeasinoss in Holland, 
by thinking that tho Emperor has a mind to put the power in tliis ecn^nlry into 
the Queen's hands, in ordoi* that they may ha\e nothing to do with it. if 1 should 
find tho same thing by the l’en''-lomiry, and that nothing can cure t hi Jealousy but 
my desiring to be <‘xcused from accepting this coininifision, I hope t!ie Queen 
will allow of it ; for tho advantage and honour 1 liave by thi.s commission is vrrg 
insignijioani in. compi'trib-on of the fatal ronsequenrea that might be if it ahould cmaie 
« jealousy helvoe^n the two nations. And though the ajipointments of this govern- 
ment are sixty thousand pounds a-yoar, J .sludl with pleasure excuse mvself, since 
I am convinced it is for her service, if the Stales should not make it their request, 
Avbich they are very far from doing.”— iW«rZ6oroM«/i to Godolphin. July 1 and 8, 
1706. Coxe, III. 391, 393. ^ 

t Mr Stepney to Duke of Marlborough, Hague j Jan. 4, 1707. Coxe, II. 407. 

+ “,Lord Somers has shown me a long letter which ho has had from the Pensionary, 
very intent upon ssttling the bander. The inclinations of tho Dutch ore so violent 
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Thus was Marlborongli's asuiU 
winter campaign* with the confede- 
rates rendered more difficult on this 
than it bad been on any preceding 
occasion ; ibr he had now to contend 
with the consequences of his own 
success, and allay the jealousies and 
stifle the enpidity whicii had sprung 
up, ont of the prospect of the magni- 
ficent spoil which he himself had laid 
at the feet of the Allies. 

But in this dangerous crisis, Marl- 
borough’s gi*eat diplomatic ability, 
consuininatc address, and thorough 
devotion to the common good, stood 
him in as good stead as his military 
talents had done him in the preceding 
cami)aign with Villeroi and Veudume. 
In the beginning of Kovember, he 
repaired to fin; Ilague, and tliough he 
found the Dutch in the first instance 
so extravagant iu their ideas of the 
barrier they wore to obtain, that he 
despaired of ellVctiug any settlement 
of the. diftercncos between them and 
tlic Emperor yet he at length suc- 
ceeded, thougli with very great diffi- 
culty, ill a} >1 leasing, for the time, the 
jealousies ln'tween them and the 
cabinet t>f Vienna, and obtaining a 
public renewal of the alliance f»)V the 
prosceiuioii of the war. The publica- 
tion of this treaty difiused the utmost 
satisfaction among the ministers of 
the Allic'd powers assembled at the 
Hague *, and this was further increased 
by the breaking ofl', at the same time, 
of a negotiation which had pended for 
some months between Marlborough 
and tlu; Elector of Bavaria, for a 
separate treaty with that prince, who 
had become disgusted with the French 
alliance. ibit all Marlborough’s 
ofibrt,> failed to make any adjustment 
of the disputed matter ot’ the barrier, 
on which the Dutch were so obsti- 


nately set ; and finding them equaliy 
nnreasonable and intractable on thi^ 
subject, he deemed himself fortunater 
when he obtained the adjourning of 
the question, by the consent of all con» 
cemedi^ till Uic conclusion of a general 
peace. 

After the adjustment of this deli- 
cate and perilous negotiation, Marl- 
borough returned to England, where 
he was received with transports of 
exultation by all classes of the people. 
He was conducted in one of the royal 
carriages, amidst a splendid procession 
of all the nobility of the kingdom, to 
Temple Bar, where he was received 
by the city authorities, by whom ha 
was feasted in the most magnificent 
mmmer at Vintners’ Hall. Thanks 
were voted to him by both Houses of 
Parliament; and when he took his 
scat in the House of l*ecrs, the Lord 
Keeper addressed him in these just 
and ap}>ropriate terms — “ What your 
Grace has performed in this last cam- 
paign has far exceeded all hopes, even 
of such as w'ere most affectionate and 
partial to their country’s interest and 
glory. The advantages you have 
gained against the enemy are of such 
a nature, so conspicuous in them- 
selves, so undoubtedly owing to your 
courage and conduct, so sensibly and 
universally beneficial to the whole 
confederacy, that to attempt to adorn 
them with the colouring of w'ords 
would be vain and inexcusable. 
Therefore I decline it, the ratlicr be- 
caiiilc I should certainly ofiend that 
great modesty which alone can and 
does add lustre to your actions, and 
which iu your Grace’s example has 
successfully withstood as gi*eat trials, 
-as that virtue has met wdtli in any 
instance whatsoever.” The House of 
Commons passed a similar resolution ; 


and i)lain, that I am of opinion nothing T\ill be able to prevent their taking effect 
l)ut our being as plain with them upon the same subject, and threatening to 
j)ublisli to the whole world the terms for wdiich they solicit .’’ — Lord Godolphin to 
Mnrlhorovglty Oct. 24, 17U6. r'o.rc. 111. 74. 

* “ Jily inclinations will load me to stay as little as possible at the Ilague, though 
the Pensionary tells me I must stay to finish the succession treaty and their bar- 
rier, which, should I stay the whole winter, I am very confident would not bo 
brought to perfection. For they arc of so many iiiiiids, and are all so very extra- 
vagant about, their barrier, that I despair of doing any thing good till they are 
moj'C reasonable, which they will not be till they see that they have it not in their 
power to dispose of the whole Low Countries at their will and pleasure, in which the 
French flatter them.” — Marlborough to Godolphin, Oct. 29, 1706. Coxe, III. 79. 
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and the better to testify the national 
gratitude, an annuity of £5000 a-year, 
diarged upon the Post-Office, was 
settled upon the Duke and Duchess, 
and their descendants male or female ; 
and the dukedom, which stood limited 
to heirs-male, was extended also to 
heirs-female, “in order,” as it was 
finely expressed, “ that England might 
never be without a title which might 
recall the remembrance of so much 
glory.” 

So much glory, however, produced 
its usual effect in engeudfriiig jcfil- 
ousy ill little minds. The Whigs had 
grown s{)itcfLd against that illus- 
trious pillar of their party; they were 
tired of hearing him called the just. 
Both Godolphin and Marlborough be- 
came the objects of excessive jealousy 
to their own party ; and this, com- 
bined with the rancour of the Tories, 
who could never forgive his desertion 
of his early patron tlie Duke of York, 
had wclliiigh proved fatal to him 
when at the very zenith of his useful- 
ness and popularity. Intrigue was rife 
at St James’s. Parties were strangely 
intennixed and disjointed. Some of 
the moderate Tories were in power ; 
many covetous Whigs w'cre out of it. 
Xeither party stood on great public 
principle, a sure sign of , instability 
in the national councils, and ultimate 
neglect of the national interests. 
Harley’s intrigues had become seri- 
ous ; the prime minister, Godolphin, 
Lad threatened to resign. In this 
alarming junctm-e of domestic atffiirs, 
the presence of hlarlborough pro- 
duced its usual pacifying and benign 
influence. In a long interview w Inch 
he had with the Queen on his first 
private audience, he settled all dif- 
ferences ; Godolphin was persuaded 
to withdraw his resignation; the 
cabinet was re-constructcd on a new 


and harmonious basis, Harley and 
Boliiigbroke being the only l\)ries of 
any note who remained in power ; and 
this new peril to the prosecution of 
the war, and the cause of European, 
independence, was removed. 

Marlborough’s services to England 
and the cause of European indepen- 
dence in this campaign, recall one 
mournful feeling to the British an- 
nalist. All that he had w'on for his^ 
country— all that Wellington, with 
still greater difficulty, and amidst yet 
brighter glories, regained for it, has 
been lost. It has been lost, too, not 
b}* the enemies of the nation, but by 
itself ; not by an opposite faction, but 
by the very party over whom his own 
great exploits had shed such imperish- 
able lustre. Antweip, the lirst-fruita 
of Rainilies — Antwerp, the last re- 
ward of Waterloo — Antwerp, to hold 
which against England Xa])oleoii lost 
his crown, has been abandoned to 
France ! An English fleet 
bined with a French army to . ost 
from IJoilaiid the barrier of Dutcb, 
independenc<*, and tlie key to the Low 
Countries. ’J'he barri^u' .«o pas.*5iou- 
atcly sought by the Dutch has been 
wrested from them, and wrested f)*om 
them by Britisli liauds ; a r(*voIution- 
ary power lias been j placed on the 
throne of Belgium ; Flanders, instead 
of the outwork of Europe against 
France, has become the outwork of 
France against Europe. I'hc tricolor 
flag waves in sight of Bergen -op- 
Zoom ; within a month after the first 
Eurojiean war, the whole coast from 
Bayonne to the Toxcl will be arrayed 
against Britain ! The Whigs of 1832 
have undone all that the Whigs of 
1700 had done — all that the glories of 
1815 had secured. Such is the w^ay 
in which nations arc ruined by the 
blindness of faction. 
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“ For estas montalias, 
Fnrciosos 

\anios dcfcmliendo 
La Conbtitiirioii.’* 

Jlimno de Xavarra. 


Rarely liad the alameda of the 
picturesque old town of LogroHo pre- 
sented a gayer or more brilliant ap- 
pearance than on a certain July even- 
ing of the year 1 831 . The day had been 
sultry in the extreme, and the sun was 
touching the horizon before the fair 
Riqjanas ventured to quit their artifi- 
cially darkened rooms, and the cool 
slulter of their well-screened mira- 
tforrs, for the customary promenade. 
It was pleasant, certainly, in tllo^c 
sombre apartments, and beneath those 
thick awnings, which excluded each 
ray of sun, although they did not pre- 
vent hat little breeze tiK'rc was from 
circulating freely between the heavy 
stone balustrades or quaintly mould- 
ed iron-work of the spacious balco- 
nies, rustling the leaves and blossoms 
of the orange-trees, and wafting their 
fragrance to the languid beauties who 
sat dozing, chatting, or love-making 
W'ithin. lint if the famirnte and lan- 
guor induced by tile almost tropical 
lieat, Avere so agreeable as to tempt 
to ilu*ir longer indulgence, on the 
other hand the pasco^ that indispen- 
sable termination to a Spaniard’s day, 
liad, upon the evening in question, 
peculiar attractions for the inhabi- 
tants of Logrono, and especially for 
their fairer portion. Within the pre- 
ceding three days, a body of troops, 
in number nearly tw'enty thousand 
men, a large portion of them the pick 
and flow er of the Spanish arm.y, had 
been concentrated atLogroiio, w'hence, 
under the command of llodil— a gene- 
ral of high reputation — they w'cre to 
advance into Navarre, and extermi- 
nate the daring rebels, w'ho, for some 
months past, had disturbed the peace 
of Spain. All had been noise and 
movement in the town during those 
three days ; every stable full of horses, 
every house crowded with soldiers; 
artillery and baggage-w'aggons en- 
cumbering the squares and suburb'; 


the streets resounding wdtli the narsh 
clang of trumpets and monotonous 
beat of drums ; muleteers loading 
and unloading their beasts ; commis- 
saries bustling about for rations ; be- 
pl limed and embroidered staff-officers 
galloping to and fro Avitli orders ; the 
clash of arms and tramp of horses in 
the barrack-yards ; the clatter of wine- 
cups, joyous song, and merry tinkle of 
the guitar, from the various wine- 
houses iu which the light-hearted 
soldiery w'crc snatching a moment of 
enjoyment in the intervals of duty ; — 
such were a few of the sights and 
sounds which for the time animated 
and gave inqiortance to the usually 
quiet town of Logroiio. Tow'ards 
evening, the throng and bustle within 
the tow n diminished, and were trans- 
ferred to the pleasant w’alks around 
it, and especially to the shady and 
flower-bordered avenues of the ala- 
iiicda. Thither repaired the proud 
and graceful beauties of Castile and 
Navaire, their raven locks but par- 
tially veiled by the fascinating man- 
tilla, their dark and lustrous eyes 
flashing coquettish glances upon tho 
gay officers who accompanied or ho- 
vered around them. Every vai-iety 
of uniform w as there to be seen ; all 
w^as blaze, and glitter, and brilliancy ; 
the smart trappings of these fresh 
troops had not yet been tattered and 
tarnished amidst the hardships of 
mountain warfare. The showy hus- 
sar, the elegant lancer, the helmetcd 
dragoon, aides-de-camp with their 
cocked-hats and blue sashes, crossed 
and mingled in the crowd that filled 
the alameda, at either end of wdiich a 
band of music was playing the beauti- 
ful and spirit-stirring national airs of 
Spain. On the one hand arose the 
dingy masses of the houses of Lo- 
groiio, speckled with the lights that 
issued from their open casements^ 
their outline distinctly defined against 
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the rapidlj darkening sky; on the 
other side was a wide extent of corn- 
field, intersected and varied by rows 
and clusters of trees, amongst the 
branches of which, and over the wav- 
ing surface of the corn, innumerable 
fire-flies darted and sparkled. Here, 
a group of soldiers and country girls 
danced a bolero to the music of a 
guitar and tambourine ; tlierc, another 
party was collected round an Anda- 
lusian ballad- singer, of whose patriotic 
ditties “/cr Libertad" and “ la inoeente 
Isabel" were the usual themes. In a 
third place, a few inveterate gamblers 
— fis what Spanish soldiers arc not? — 
litid stretched themselves upon the 
grass ill a circle, and by tlic flickering 
light of a broken lantern, or of a 
candle stuck in the earth, wore playing 
a game at cards for their day’s jiay, 
or for any thing else they might chance 
to possess. On all sides, ragged, bare- 
footed boys ran about, carrying pieces 
of lighted rope iu their hands, the end 
of Avhich they occasionally dashed 
against the ground, causing a shower 
of sparks to fly out, whilst they re- 
commended themselves to the eustoin 
of the cigar-smokers by loud cries of 

Fur(ff)! Buen fuego! Uuian guierc 
fuegof"' 

At few of the young officers, who, 
on the evening referred to, paraded 
tlie alameda of Logrodo, was the artil- 
lery of eyes and fan more frequently 
levelled by the love-breathing beauties 
there assembled, than at J^uis Her- 
rera, who, in the uniform of the cavalry 
regiment to which he now belonged, 
was present upon tlio pasco. Jlut 
for him fans waved and bright eyes 
.sparkled iu vain. He was deeply 
<*ngagcd in conversation witli^Iariano 
Ton-es, who, having recently obtained 
a commission in the same corps witli 
Ins friend, had arrived that evening 
to join it. ^J’he two young men had 
parted soon after the death of Don 
Manuel Herrera, and had not met 
since. One of Marianr/s first ques-' 
tions concerned the Villabuenas. 

“ The count iveiit to France some 
months ago, I believe,” replied Luis, 
dryly. 

“ Yes,” said Ton*es, “ so I heai*d, 
and took liis daughter with him. Bnt 
1 thought it probable that he might 
have returned in the train of his self- 
styled sovereign. lie is capable of 


any folly, I should imagine, since he 
was mad enough to sacrifice his fine 
fortune and position in the countiy 
by joining in this absurd rebellion. 
You of course know that he has been 
declared a traitor, and that his estates 
have been confiscated?” 

Luis nodded assent. 

“ Well, in some respects the count’s 
losses may prove a gain to you,” con- 
tinued Torres, pursuing the train of 
his own thoughts, and not observing 
that the subject he had started was a 
painful one to his friend. “ AVhen we 
have put an end to the war, in a 
month or two at furthest, you can go 
to France, and obtain liis consent to 
your marriage with his daughter, 
ill the present state of his fortunes 
he will hardly refuse it ; and you may 
then return to Spain, and make inte- 
rest for your falher-in-law’s pardon.” 

“ 1 am by no means certain,’’ said 
Herrera, “ that the war will be over 
so soon as yon imagine. But yon 
will oblige me, Mariano, by not spi jdv- 
ing of this again. My engagement witli 
Kita is long at an end, and not likely 
ever to be renewed. It was a dream, 
a visimi of happiness not destined to 
be realized, and I endeavour to forget 
it. I myself put an end to it; ami 
not under present circumstances, jier- 
haps under none, should 1 think my- 
self justified in seeking its renewal. 
liOt ns talk of something else — of the 
future if you Avill, but not of the past.” 

The hours passed by Luis beside 
Dim ^Manuel’s deathbed, luul witness- 
ed a violent revolution in his feelings 
ami character. Devotedly attached 
to his father, who had been the sole 
friend, almost the only companion, of 
his boyhood, the fiercer passions of 
Herrera’s nature wore awakened into 
sudden and viohmt action by his na- 
tiinely fate. A burning desire of re- 
venge on the unscrupulous faction to 
which the. persecution, exile, and cruel 
deatli of Dun Manuel were to be attri- 
buted, took jiosse.ssion of him ; and in 
order to gratify this desire, aud at the 
same time to fulfil the solemn pledge 
he liad given to his dying parent, he 
ftdt himself at tlio moment capable of 
sacrificing even liis love for Rita. No 
sooner was the mournful ceromony of 
the interment over, than he wrote to 
Villabuena, informing him, in a few 
stem word^ how those who professed 
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like him to be the defenders of religion 
and legitimacy, had enacted the part 
of assassins and incendiaries, and shed 
liis father’s blood upon his own thresh- 
old. This communication lie consi- 
dered to be, without further comment, 
a su£9cient reply to the proposition 
made to him by the count a few days 
j)reviously. At the same time — and 
this was by far the most difficult part 
of his self-imposed task — lie addressed 
a letter to llita, releasing her from 
her engagement. lie felt, he told her, 
tliat, by so doing, ho renounced all his 
fondest hopes; but wore ho to act 
othenvise, and at once violate his 
oath, and forego his revenge, he should 
despise liiinsolf, and deserve her con- 
tempt. He implored her to forget 
their ill-fated attachment, for his own 
misery would be endurable only w'hcn 
}n‘ Knew that he had not compromised 
her ha]ipiness. 

Scarcely had he disjiatehed these 
hdters, written under a state of ex- 
eih'ineat almo^t anioinitiug to frenzy, 
wlien I£(iriera, in ])nr.suance of a j>re- 
viously formed plan, and as if to stifle 
tlni regrets wliieh a forced and pain- 
ihl determination occasioned him, 
hastened to join as a volinit<*er the 
nearest CliriMino column. It was 
<nae commanded by General Lorenzo, 
then opt‘rating against Santos La- 
di’on and the NavaiTose Carlists. In 
S(*voral skirmishes Iferrora signalized 
himself by the intrepidity and fury 
with which he fought. J^adron was 
taken and shot, and Lorenzo marched 
to form the ad\ anced guard of a strong 
division ivhich, under the command 
of SarslieUl, was rapidly nearing the 
seeiK*. of the insunvetion. On the 
mere M]tproach of the ('hri.stino anny, 
the battalions of Castilian Kcalistas, 
w’hieh formed, numerically speaking, 
•an important part of the forces then 
umlrr arms for Don Carlos, disband- 
e<l ihx'niselves and fled to their homes. 
♦Sarsfkhl continued his movement 
north wards, took possession, after 
trifling resistance, of Logrouo, Vitto- 
ria, Dilboa, and other towns occupied 
by the Carlists; and, after a few insig- 
nificant skirmishes, succeeded in dis- 
persing and disarming the whole of 
the in.wrgcnts in the three Basque 
pn-ovinces. A liaiulftd of badly armed 
and nndiscipliiicd Navarrese peasants 
were all that now kept the field for 


Charles V., and of the rapid capture 
or detraction of these, the sangnine 
Christiuos entertained no doubt. The 
principal strength of the Carlists w’as 
broken ; their arms were taken aw^ay ; 
the majority of the officers who 
had joined, and of the men of note 
and influence in the country who had 
declared for them, had been compelled 
to cross the Pyrenees. But the tena- 
cious courage and hardihood of the 
Navarrese insurgents, and the mili- 
taiy skill of the man who commanded 
them, baffied the unceasing pursuit 
kept up by the Queen’s genei-als. Du- 
ring the whole of the winter, the Car- 
lists lived like w'olves in the moun- 
tains, surrounded by ice and snow, 
cheerfully supporting the most incre- 
dible hardships and privations. Nay, 
even under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, their numbers increased, 
and their diseipline improved ; and 
W’hcn the spring came they presented 
the apjicarance, not of a band of rob- 
bers, as their opponents had hither- 
to designated tliem, but of a body 
of regular troops, liardy and w'cil 
organized, devoted to their general, 
and enthusiastic for the cause they 
defended. Tlieir rapid movements, 
their bravery and success in several 
w^ell-coiitcsterl skirmishes, some of 
which almost deserved the name of 
regular actions, the surprise of various 
C’hristino posts and convoys, the con- 
sistencj’, in short, which the war was 
taking, began seriously to alann iho 
Queen's government ; and the formid- 
able preparations made by tins latter 
for a campaign against tlie Carlists, 
were a tacit acknow'ledgnicnt that 
Spain was in a state of civil war. 

In the w ild and beautiful valley of 
the Low’cr Amezcoa, in the mehndad 
or district of Estella, a large body of 
Chrislino troops was assembled on 
the fifteenth day after Ilodil’s en- 
trance into Navarre, The nnincr- 
ous forces wdiicli that general found 
under his command, after uniting tho 
troops he had brought with him 
with those already in tho iiroviuce, 
had enabled him to adopt a system 
of occupation, the most cflbctiial, it 
was believed, for putting an end to 
the w’ar. In pursuance of this plan, 
he established military lines of com- 
munication betwTCn the different 
tow’DS of Navarre and Alava, gani- 
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soned and fortided the principal vil- 
lages, and having in this manner 
disseminated a considerable portion 
of his army through the insurgent 
districts, he commenced, with a column 
of ten thousand men that remained 
at his disposal, a movement through 
the mount{iinous regions, to w'hich, 
upon his approach, the Carlists had 
retired. His object was the double 
one of attacking and destroying their 
army, and, if possible, of seizing the 
person of Don Carlos, who but a 
few days previously had arrived in 
Spain. The heat of the weather was 
remarkable, even for that usuallj’ 
sultry season ; the troops had had 
a long and fatiguing march over 
the rugged sierra of Urbasa ; and 
Bodil, either with a view of giving 
them rest, or with some intention of 
garrisoning the villages scattered 
about the valley, which had hitherto 
been one of the chief haunts of the 
Carlists, had come to a halt in the 
Lower Amezeoa. 

It was two in the afternoon, and, 
notwithstamling the ])res(*nce of so 
large a body of men, all Wiis stillness 
and repose in the valley. The ti’oops 
had arrl v(‘aI th at morning, and after t ak- 
ing np their cantonments in the various 
villages and hamlets, had sought refuge 
from the overpowering heat, in the 
houses, the sliutters of which were 
carefully closed to exclude the impor- 
tunate sunbeams, in the barns and 
stables, under the shadow ca&t by 
balconies or projecting caves, and 
along the banks of the stream which 
traverses the valley, and is noted 
in the surrounding country for the 
crystal clearness and extreme cold- 
ness of its waters, the soldiers were 
lying, their uniforms unbuttoned, 
the stiff leathern stock thrown aside, 
enjoying the mid-day slumber, which 
the temperature and their recent fa- 
tigue rendered doubly acceptable. 
Here and there, at a short distance 
from the villages, and further off, near 
the different roads and passes that 
give access to the valley through or 
over the gigantic mountain-wall by 
which it is encircled, the sun flash- 
ed upon the polished bayonets and 
musket-barrels of the pickets. The 
men were lying beside their piled arms, 
or had crept under some neighbouring 
Wh to indulge in the universal siesta ; 


and even the sentries seemed almost 
to sleep as they paced lazily up and 
down, or stood leaning upon their 
muskets, keeping but a drowsy watch 
and careless look-ont for an enemy 
whose proximity was neither to be 
anticipated nor dreaded by a force 
so superior to any which he could get 
together. 

Such was the scene that presented it- 
self to one who, having approached the 
valley from the south, and ascended 
the mountains that bound it on that 
side, now contemplated from their sum- 
mit the inactivity of its occupants. 
He was a man of the middle height, 
but appearing rather shorter, from a 
slight stoop in the shoulders ; his age 
was between forty and fifty years, ids 
aspect grave and thoiiglitful. His fea- 
tures were regular, li\s eyes clear and 
peuetrating, a strong dark niu.shicho 
covered his upper lip and joined his 
whisker, which was allowed to ex- 
tend but little below the ear. Ilis 
dress consisted of a plain blue f‘ 'ck, 
girt at the waist by a belt of black 
leather, to which a sabre was {susj)eiid- 
ed, and his head was covered with a 
/wmer, or flat caj>, of the descriiitioii 
commonly worn in the neighbourhood 
of the Tyreucos, woven in one piece 
of fine scarlet wool, and decorated 
with a f/orfay or tassel of gold cord, 
spreading like a star over the crown 
of the head. In his liaiid he Iield a 
telescope, which he rested on the top 
of a fragment of rock, and through 
which he attentively noted what 
passed in the valley below, 'j'he 
case of the field-glass was slung across 
his body by a strap, and, upon inspec- 
tion, a name would have been found 
stamped upon its leathern surfacti. Lt 
was that of Tomas Zumalacarregui. 

A short distance in rear of the Car- 
list leader, and so posted as not to bo 
visible from the valley, stood a little 
group of officers, and persons in civi- 
lian garb, and a few orderlies, one of 
whom held the gcncrars horse. Be- 
hind, a battalion of inf^antry was drawn 
up — fine, muscular, active fellows, in- 
ured to every hardship, and as indiffer- 
ent to the scorching heat to which they 
were now exposed, as they had been to 
the bitter cold in the mountains 
amongst which they had passed thepre- 
ceding winter. Their appearance was 
not very uniform in Its details ; short j ac- 
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kets, loose trousers, and sandals, com- from the sontliern produces, who, sunk 
posed the dress of most of them — one infaiicied security, and in the indolence 
well adapted to long marches and ac- natural to them, were neglecting their 
live movements— and they alt wore duty to an extent which might seri- 
caps similar to those of the oflicers, but ously have compromised the safety of 
of a blue colour, and cofirser material, the Christirio ai ray, had it depended 
A second battalion of these hardy upon their vigilance. The majority 
guerillas w'as advancing with light of them were lying asleep in and 
and elastic stop up the rugged and around the i)ickct-house, which was 
dillicult path; and this was followed situated on one side of the platform, 
by two others, which, as fast as within fifty yards of the trees. Of the 
they amved, were formed up by three sentinels, one had seated himself 
their otlicers in the best manner that on a stone, with his musket between 
the uneven nature of the ground would his knees, and, iiaving unbuttoned the 
admit. Half a dozen mules, laden loose grey coat that hung like a sack 
with ammunition, brought up the rear, about his wizened carcass, w'as busily 
When the four battalions, consisting engaged in seeking, between his shirt 
together ofnearly three thousand men, and his skin, for certain companions 
were assembled on the summit of wiiom he had perhaps picked up in 
the mountain, the arms were jiiled, his quarters of the previous night, 
and the soldiers allowed to sit down and by whose presence about his per- 
or repose themselves as they chose son he seemed to be but moderately 
from the fatigues of their long and gratified. One of the other two sen- 
wearisome ascent, and of a march that tries had wandered away from the 
harl lasted from early da\Mi. post assigmed to him, and approached 

Tlje mountain upon which those his reinaiiiiiig comrade, with the cha- 
troops were now stationed was less ritablc view of dividing with him a 
precipitous upon its inner side than small quantity of tobacco, which the 
most of tho.>o that surrounded the two wore now deliberately manufac- 
valley. It shelved gradually down- luring into paper cigars, beguiling the 
wai-th, broken hero and there by ra- time as they did so by sundry guard- 
vines, its partially wooded slopes fbrni- room jokes and witticisms, 
ing a succession of terraees, which An almost imperceptible smile ot 
extended right and left for a distance contempt curled the lip of Ziimala- 
of more tlian a mile. At the foot of carregui as he observed the imniili- 
these slopes, and immediately below tary negligence a])parent in the ad- 
tlic spot occupied by the CaVlists, a vanced post of the Christiiios. It was 
low hill ran off at right angles from exchanged fora proud and well-jdeas- 
thc higher range, projecting into the ed glance when he turned round and 
valley as a promontoiy does into the saw his gallant Kavarrese awaiting 
sea. " AVitli the exception of the side in eager suspense a signal to advance 
furthest from the mountains, which upon the enemy, whom they knew to 
consisted of pasture land, the base be close at hand. ZnmalacaiTogui 
and skirts of tliis hill were covered walked towards the nearest battalion, 
w ith oak and chestnut, and upon the and on his ap])roach the men darted 
clearing on its summit stood a shop- from their various sitting and reclin- 
bord’s hut, whence was commanded a ing postures, and stood ready to seize 
view of a consklerable extent of the their muskets, and fall into their 
face of the sierra, as w'cll as of the places. Their chief nodded his ap- 
cntraiiec of a nciglibouring pass that probation of their alacrity, but inti- 
led out of the valley in the direction mated to them, by a motion of his 
of Estella. At this but a Christino hand, that the time for action >vas not 
picket was stationed, to wdiicli, when yet come. 

the Carlist chief had completed his “ IWcwcw, muchachos!" said he. 
general survey of the valley, his at- “ Patience, you will not have long to 
tention became more particularly di- w^ait. llefresh yourselves, men, whilst 
reeled. The outpost consisted of the time is given you. Captain 
about thirty men, little, browm-com- Landal’’ cried he, raising his voice, 
picxioiied, monkey -laced creatures The officer coinmauding the light 
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company of the battalion stepped for- 
woi'd, and, halting at a short distance 
from his general, stood motionless, with 
his hand to his cap, awaiting orders. 

“ Come with mo, Landa,” said 
ZumalacaiTCgui ; and, taking the offi- 
cer's arm, he led him to the spot 
whence he had been observing the 
valley, and pointed to the Christiiio 
picket. 

“ Take your company,*’ said he, 
“ and fetch me those sleepy follows 
licre; without firing a shot if it be 
possible.’* 

The ofiicor returned to his men, and, 
forming them up with all speed, march- 
ed tlieiii off at a rapid inice. When 
tht‘y liad disajrpearcd amongst the 
I'ocivS, ZiimijIacaiTcgui turned to the 
chief of liis staff. 

“ Colonel Gomez,” said he, • take 
the third and fourth battiilior and 
move them half a mile to oi • lefl, 
keeping lliem well out of siglit We 
are not strong emmgh to attack in tlse 
plain, hut w(‘ shall I'orliaj)-^ g»‘t oi:r 
Iriend^ to meet us in tlie m<»mitain.*‘ 

Gomez—a tall, jmrtly man. of inex- 
pressive count cmiiKT, and uho.se at- 
ceut, when ho spoke, hcti-cned the 
Andahi'ian — ]>ro(‘eodc<l lf» c\<‘ente the 
orders he had received, and Zuuiala- 
carregiii once more resumed his po^t 
of ol)servati(jii. 

The carfde.^siiess of the Christino 
picket, and the jinictico Vvliich the 
Carlists had already had in a warfare 
of stratagem and surjiiise, euahletl 
the company of light infantry to exe- 
cute, with great facility, the instruc- 
tions they liad received. The young 
ensign wiio coniiniiiided the outpost 
was waJlving listlessly along the edge 
of the wood, cursing the wearisonie 
duty entrusted to him, and j'efcrring 
to bis watch to ^cc how far still the 
hour of relief Avas off, Avhen he was 
suddenly struck to the ground by a 
blow fi’om a mu>kct-b«t, and before 
lie could attempt to rise, die point of 
a bayonet Avas at his throat. At the 
same instant three score long-logged 
Navarresc dashed from under cover 
of the M^ood, bayoneted the sentinels, 
surroonded the picket-house, and 
made piisoners of the picket. The 
surprise was complete ; not a shot had 
been fired, and .all had passed with 
so little noke that it appeared prob- 


able the coKp-efe-main would only be- 
come knoAvii to the (’hristinos when 
the time arrived for relieving tlie out- 
posts. 

A trifling oversight, liOAvevcr, on 
the pari of tlie Cmdists, caused things 
to ]>ass diirereutly. A soldier be- 
longing to the picket, and avIio was 
sleeping amongst tlie long grass, 
just Avithin the Avood, had escaped 
all notice. Tlie noise of the scuffle 
awoke him; but oii perceiving hoA\' 
matters stood, he prudently remained 
in his hiding-place till the C'-arlists, 
having collected the arms and am- 
munition of their prisoners, began to 
reasceud the mountain. At a distance 
of three liiiudred yards he tiri^d at 
them, and tlu'ii scani]ierc(l off in the. 
contrary direction. IIG bullet look 
no efieet, and the retreating guerillas, 
.‘'Ceing how great a start In* li-.ul, al- 
lowed him to escape unpursned. Ilut 
the repm: of his mu'-sket sjin.id the 
al.irm. The jael.ets righ! aud left 
of the f)n<* that had been siirp:is(*t», 
.^au the ('ui < vludiug their N .iyup. 
the mount a tlu* Aedetles liivd, aiul 
the d.'iiJ bea! \i> Tlie al.tnu 

s]>rcnil 1 pMl}’ from one end of the 
valley to tiie oMuw, and even part of 
it was in an instant sa\ arming with 
men. Dragoons saddled andunillery 
lnrnes..ed : infanhy f»)imed u]»b} liat- 
talioiis and brsg.idv*^ ; general-; mid 
aide,s (le c.jinp da'<lied about liurrjing 
the movements of the troojis, and ai-k- 
ing the Avhercaibouts of the enemy. 
This information they soon obtain- 
ed. Xo sooner A^^^.s the alarm given, 
than Ziimalacarregui, relying upon 
the tried courage of his soldiers, 
and on the advantage of his position, 
Avhich must render the enemy’s ca- 
valry uselesfj, and gr(!atly dfiuiiiisli 
the effect of the artillery, ])uL himself 
at the head of his two battalions, and 
rapidly descended the mountain, dis- 
jiatching an officer Jiftcr Gomez Avith 
orders for a similar movement on his 
part, lieforc the Carlists reached the 
plain, the Christines quartered in the 
nearest village advanced to meet tiicm, 
and a smart skirmish began. 

Dirtlributed along the clifts and 
ten-aces of the mountain, kneeling 
amongst the buslies and sheltered be- 
lund the trees that grew at its base^ 
the Carlists kept up a steady &e, 
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which was warmly replied to by their 
antagonists. In the most exposed 
situations, the Carlist officers of all 
ranks, from the ensign to the general, 
showed themselves, encouraging thcii* 
men, urging them to take good aim, 
and not to tire till they could distin- 
guish the faces of their enemies, them- 
selves sometimes taking up a dead 
man’s musket and sending a few w'ell- 
directed shots amongst the Christines. 
Here a man was seen binding the 
sash, which forms part of the dress of 
every Navarrese peasant, over a 
wound that was not of sufficient im- 
portance to send him to tlie rear ; in 
another x)lacc a guerilla replenished 
ills scanty stock of animunitiou from 
the cartridge-belt ol‘ a lalleii comrade, 
and si)raijg forn ard, to meet perhaps, 
the next nioinent, a similar fate. On 
tlie side of the ChrL^tinos there was 
Jcr-'s ap])cavance of enthusiasm and 
ardour for the fight ; hut their num- 
bers nerc fur sui)ei utr, and (*ach mo- 
ment increased, and smn(‘ light gini-' 
and howitzers lluit hed been brought 
u}) began to scatter siiot and slieil 
amongst the Carlisis, althougli the 
nijiinier in \s Inch ilu' latter weic shel- 
tered amongst w(»od and rock, pre- 
vented those missiles from doing them 
very material injury. The light was 
hottest around the hill on which 
the i)ieket had bven stationed, now’ 
the most advanced pidnt ul' the Car- 
list line. It was held by a battalion, 
which, dis])ersed amongst the trees 
that friiig(*d its sides, opposed a fierce 
resistance to the assaults of the Chris- 
tinos. At last the. latter, w'eary of 
the protracted skirmishing, by which 
they lost many meu, but w ere unable 
to obtain any material advantage, 
sent forward tw’O battalions of the 
4*oyal guards to take the hill at the 
point of the bayonet. 'With their 
bugles playing a lively march, these 
troops, the finest infantry in the Span- 
ish army, advanced in admirable order, 
and w ithout firing a shot, to perform 
the duty assigned to them. On their 
approach the Carlists retreated from 
the sides of the hill, aud assembled in 
the wood on its summit, at the foot of 
the highei* momitains. One battalion 
of the guai’ds ascended the hill in line, 
and advanced along the open ground, 
whilst the other marched round the 
skirt of Uie eminence to t^c the Car- 


lists in flank. The Navarrese reserved 
their fire till tliey saw tlie former bat- 
talion wdthhi fifty yards of them, and 
then poured in a deadly volley. The 
ranks of the Ciiristmos were thinned, 
but they closed them again, and, with 
levelled bayonets and quickened step, 
advanced to clear the wood, little ex- 
pecting that the ncw^ly- raised troops 
opposed to them would venture to 
meet them at close quarters. The 
event, however, proved that they 
Lad undervalued their antagonists. 
Emerging from their shelter, the Car- 
lists brought their bayonets to tlie 
charge, and, with a ringing shout of 
“ ViiHi Carlos Quinta P' rushed upon 
their foo. A griding clasli of steel 
and a shrill cry of agony bore wit- 
ness to tljti tury of the encounter. 
The loss on both sides w’as severe, 
but the ad\antage remained with the 
Cariisl s. Tlie gnai ds, imiireiiare.d for 
so obstinate a resistance, w ere bonic 
back scneral ]>aees, and thrown inlo 
some eonfusiou. But the victors had 
no time to follow’ up their advantage, 
for the other Cliristino battalion had 
eutereil the wood, aud was advanciug 
rapidly upon tlieir Hank. Hastily 
collecting their w ounded, the CarliKts 
retired, still lighting, to the Lighor 
ground in their rear. At the same 
moment ZunuilacaiTcgui, observing a 
body of fi’esli troops making a move- 
ment uimii bis right, as if with the 
intcjitioii of outHaukiiig him, ordered 
the retreat to be sounded, and the 
Carlist line retired slowly up the 
mountains. Some of Ilodil’s batta- 
lions follow’cd, aud the skirmishing 
w as kept up w itli more or less spirit till 
an end w’as put to it by the awival of 
night. 

From the commencement of the 
fight, several squadrons of the Queen’s 
cavaliy had remained drawn up near 
a village in which they had their 
quarters, at about a mile from the left 
of the Carlists. A short distance in 
front of the line, a number of ofiiceis 
had collected together, aud w’ere ob- 
serving the i>rogre8S of the combat, 
in wdiich the impracticability of the 
ground for horsemen prevented them 
from taking a share. There w'as 
considerable grumbling, especially 
amongst the juniors, at the inactivity 
to which they found themselves con- 
demned. 
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If this is the kind of fighting we 
are always to have,” said a young 
cornet sulkily, “they might as well 
have left us in our garrisons. Wo 
w’cre a deuced deal more comfortable, 
and quite as useful, in our snug quar- 
ters at Valladolid. The faction, it is 
well known, have no cavalry, and you 
will not catch their infernal guerilLis 
coming down into the plain to be 
sabred at leisure.” 

“ No,” said another subaltern, “but 
they arc forming cavalry, it is said. 
Desidcs, we may catcli their infantry 
napping some day, as the}’’ did our 
picket Just now.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” replied the first speaker. 

Before that lime comes every horse 
in the brigade will be lame or sore- 
backed, and wo ourselves shall be 
converted into infantry men. All 
respect for lance and sabre — but curse 
mo if 1 would not rather turn foot- 
soldier at oiico, than have to craul 
over these mountains as we have 
done for the last fortnight, dragging 
our horses after us by the bridle. Por 
six hours yesterday did 1 llounder 
over ground that w’as never meant 
to be trod by any but bears or izards, 
breaking my spurs and sliins, whilst 
my poor nag here was rubbing the 
skin oft’ his legs against reeks and tree- 
stumps. 'VV'heii 1 entered the cavaliy 
1 expected niy Iioi se would cany me ; 
but if this goes on, it is much more 
likely I shall have to cany him.” 

“A nice set of fellows you are,” 
said an old grey-inustached captain, 
“to be grumbling before you have 
been a month in the field. Wait a 
bit, my boys, till your own flesh and 
your horses’ have been taken down by 
hard marching and short commons, 
and until, if you mount a liili, you 
arc obliged to hold on by the mane, 
lest the saddle should slip back over 
“the lean ribs of your charger. The 
marches you have as yet seen arc but 
dilld’s play to wliat you irill see be- 
fore the campaign is over.” 

“ Then hang me if 1 don’t join the 
footpads,” returned the dissatisfied 
'Cornct. “At any rate one would liave 
a little fighting then — a chance of a 
broken head or t’other epaulet ; and 
that is better than carrying a sabre 
one never has to draw. Why, the very 
mules cannot keep tlicir footing 
amongst these mountains. Ask our 


quartermaster, wdiom I saw yester- 
day craning over the edge of a pre- 
cipice, and watching two of his beasts 
of burden which were going down 
lull a deal quicker than they had come 
up — their legs in the air, and the 
sacks of corn upon their backs hasten- 
ing their descent to some ravine or 
other, where the crows no doubt at the 
present moment are picking their 
bones. You should have heard old 
Skinflint sw'ear. I thought ho would 
have thrown the muleteer after the 
mules. And they call this a country 
for cavalry 1 ” 

“I certainly fear,” said Herrera, 
wdio had been listening to the collo- 
quy, “ that ns long as the war is con- 
fined to these provinces, cavalry will 
not be vciy often wanted.” 

“ And if they were not here, they 
would be w'anted iininediately,’* said 
a fiold-ofiicer, who was observing the 
skirmish through a telescope. “ Be- 
sides, you young gentleuK'ii have less 
cause for di'^conteut than any body 
else. There may be no opportunity 
for brilliant charges, but tiierc is 
always work for a subaltern’s party, 
in the way of cutting off detachments, 
or some such vonp^ile^main, 1 see a 
group of fellows yonder who will get 
themselves into trouble if they do not 
take care.” 

All eyes and glasses turned to- 
wards the direction in whicli the 
major was looking. It was the hot- 
test moment of the light ; by their 
impetuosity and courage the Oarlists 
were keci>ing at bay the superior 
numbers of their antagonists ; and on 
tlicir extreme left, a small party of 
horsemen, consisting of four or five 
olBcers and a dozen lancers, iiad 
ventured to advance a stiort distance 
into the jdain. They had halted at 
the edge of a mmznnal^ or cider or- 
chard; and although some way in ad- 
vance of tlicir own line, they were at 
a considerable distance from any 
Cliristino troops; whilst a tolerably 
good path, wliidi led up tfle Ica&t 
jireeipitous part of the mountains in 
their rear, seemed to ensure them an 
easy retreat whenever it might be- 
come necessary. So confident were 
they of their safety, that the oflScxjrs 
had dismounted, and nere observing 
the Cliristino reserves, and the various 
bodies of infantry which were ad van- 
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cin^j from the more distant canton- 
n'ciits. At this moment the officer 
commanding the cavaliy rode up to 
.he spot where Herrera and liis com- 
rades were assembled. 

“ Major Gonzalez,” said he, “ send 
half a troop to cut off' those gentlemen 
who are reconnoitring. Let the 
party file off to the roar, or their in- 
tention w'ill be perceived.” 

The subalterns belonging to the 
squadron under command of (ionza- 
Icz, pressed round him, eager to be cho- 
sen for the dtity llmt was to vaiy the 
monotony and inaction of AAhicli they 
had so recently been complaining. 

“ Herrera,” said the major, ‘‘3*011 
bave. most practice in this sort of 
tiling. Take thirty men and march 
tliem back into tlic village, ont on the 
other side*, and round that 1 isingground 
iqion our right. Tlurc is idcnt}' of 
cover, and if you make the most of 
it, the game eannot escape. And, a 
hint to you — your fellows generally 
grind their sabres prettj’ sharp, I 
know, and 3*011 arc m t fond ofencura- 
beriiig 3 ourself with prisoners; but 
3'ondir juirl}*, judging from their ap- 
jiearaneo, maj' lie men of note amongst 
the rebels, worth more alive than 
dead. JJring them in with w'hole 
skins if yt)U can. As to the fellow’s 
with the red and white lance-llags, T 
leave them (auirelj* at jour di.scrc- 
tion.” 

“ 1 shall observe }*our orders, 
major," re})lled Herrera, whose e3e.s 
sj);irkled at the prosju'ct of a brush 
with the enemy. “Sergeant A>las- 
quez, tell off’ thirty men from the left 
.of the troo}).” 

The non-commissioned officer, wrho 
was introduced to the reader at the 
comm(‘neeiueiit of this narrative, and 
who now’ found himself, in consc- 
(pienoe of a change of regiment, in the 
same squadron a.s llerr(»ra, obeyed 
the order he had received, and the 
party inarched leisurely into the vil- 
lage. No sooner, hoAvever, had they 
entered the narrow street, and were 
concealed from the view* of tliosc whom 
they intended to surprise, than their 
pace wjis altered to a brisk trot, which 
became a hand-gallop when they got 
into the fields bcj'ond the rising 
ground referred to by the major. 
They then struck into a hollow road, 
slicltered by bush-crow*ned banks, and 
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finally reached the long narrow strip 
of apple-orchard, at the further anglo 
of which the group of Carlists was 
posted. Skirting the plantation on 
the reverse side to the enemy, they 
airivcd at its extremity, and wheel- 
ing to the left, cantered on in line, 
their sabre scabbards hooked up to 
their belts to diminish the clatter, 
the noise of their horses’ feet in- 
andiblc upon the grass and fern 
over which the3' rode. “Charge!” 
shouted IlmTcra, as they rcacli<*d the 
s(‘coiid angle of the orchard ; and w*ith 
a loud hurra and brandished sabres, 
the dragoons dashed dow'n upon the 
little pai*t3* of Carlists, now within a 
hundred paces of them. The dis- 
mounted officers linrricd to their 
horses, and the lancers hastily faced 
about to resist the charge ; but before 
tbc3’ could conii*lcte the movement, 
they were sabred and ridden over. 
Herrera, mindful of the orders be bad 
received, burriod to protect the officers 
from a similar fate. One of the latter, 
who had Jiis back turned to Herrera, 
and wlio, although he w'ore a sword 
b3' his side, was dressed in plain 
eiothes, w as in the vciy act of getting 
into tlu‘ saddle, when a dragoon 
aimed a furious cut at liis head. Her- 
rera w as in time to jiarry the. blow% 
and as be did so, the person whose 
life be bad saved, turned round and 
diselo'^ed the well-known features of 
the Conde cle Axilla buena. 

“ Stiior Conde !” exclaimed the as- 
tonished Luis, “ J am grieved” 

“It is uiinceessaiy, sir,” said the 
count, coldl}*. “You arc obeying 
orders, I presume, and doing w liat'you 
coii.'iider 3’our duty. Am 1 to be shot 
here, or taken to 3*oiir chief V 

“ It is much against my will,” an- 
Fw ered Herrera, “ that I constrain you 
in any w’.a}*. 1 am compelled to con- 
duct you to General Kodil.” 

The count made no reply, but, turn- 
ing his horse’s head in the direction 
of the Chrislino camp, rode moodily 
onw’ards, followed, rather then accom- 
panied, b}* his captor, A Carlist 
officer and three members of the rebel 
junta w*ere the other prisoners. The 
lancers had all been cut to pieces. 

The position in which Herrera now 
found himself w'as in the highest de- 
gree embarrassing and painful. Old 
affection and friendship wero revived 
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by the sight of the count ; anil, had he 
obeyed his first impulse, he would 
frankly have expressed his sorrow at 
the chance which had thrown Villa- 
buena into the hands of his foes, and 
have said what *he could to console 
him binder his misfortune, lint the 
count's manner "was so haughty and 
repulsive, and he so studiously avoid- 
ed recognising in Luis any thing more 
than an opponent and a captor, that 
the words of kindness froze upon the 
young man's tongue, and during tho 
feiv minutes that were required to 
rejoin tho regiment, the silence re- 
mained unbroken. On reaching tho 
spot where the cavalry was still halted, 
tho detachment was received with loud 
congratulations on the successful issue 
of tho expedition. 

“ Cleverly managed, Scuor Her- 
rera ! ” said the colonel ; “ and the 
prisoners are of importance. Take 
them yourself to the goueval.” 

In obedience to this order, Ilenvra 
moved (»ff to the part of the field in 
which llodil, suiTounded by a nn- 
meroiis and brilliant stiiif, liad taken 
his post. 

“ 11a!'’ said the general, when the 
young olficer had made his report, his 
quick eye glancing sit the juisoners, 
some of whom were known to him by 
sight. “Ha! jmu have done well, 
sir, and your conduct shall be fixvour- 
ably reported at ^Madrid. The Mar- 
quis of Torralva and Count Villa- 
biiena — au important capture this. 
Your name, sir — and yours, and 
yours V ” said he sharjfiy to the other 
prisoners. 

The answers visibly inci’cased his 
satisfaction. They were all men well 
known as zealous and infiuential par- 
tizans of the Pretender. Ilodil paused 
an instant, and then tunicd to one of 
his aides-de-camp. 

“ A priest and a firing party,” said 
he. “You have half an hour to pre- 
pare for death,” he added, addressing 
tho prisoners. “ Kebels taken with 
arms in their hands can expect no 
greater favour.” 

Herrera felt a cold chill come over 
him as he heard this order given for 
the instant execution of a man whom 
’ he had so long regarded as his friend 
and benefactor. Forgetting, in tho 
agitation of the moment, his own sub- 
ordinate position, and the impropriety 
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of his interference, he w’as about to 
address tho general, and petition for 
the life of Villabucna, when be wa*^ 
saved from the commission of a broad, 
of discipline by the interposition of a 
third party. A young man in tho 
uniform of a general officer, of sallow 
complexion and handsome counte- 
nance, who was stationed upon liodil’s 
right hand, moved his horse nearer to 
that of the general, and spoke a few 
words to him in a low tone of voice. 
Hodil seemed to listen with attention, 
and to reflect a moment before reply- 
ing. 

“ You arc right, Cordova,’’ said he ; 
“ they may be worth keeping as hos- 
tage.s ; and 1 w ill delay their death till 
I can communicate wfi’tli lier ^liijesty’s 
government. Let them be strictly 
guarded, and sent to-morrow to I’am- 
peluna under good escort. Your 
name, sirV” said he, turning to Her- 
rera. 

Herrera told his name and regi- 
ment. 

“ Lui^ Henvra.’' rei>oated Kodil ; 
“ I have beard it before, as that of a 
brave, and promising ollieer. Well, 
sir, since you have taken these pri- 
soners, you ^hall kcej) them. Your- 
self and a detaclimeui of > our squa- 
dron will form part of their escort to 
Pampeluna.’’ 

The flattering words of hi^ general 
went but a short way lowarils recon- 
ciling Luis to the unpleasant task of 
cseorting his former friend to a ca])- 
tivity which would in all jn’obability 
find its termination in a violent death. 
With a lieavy heart he saw Villabucna 
and the other i)ri5.oners led oil’ to the 
house that W'us to serve as their 
place of confinement for the night ; 
and still more painful wore his feel- 
ings, when he thought of Kita’s grief 
on receiving intelligence of her fa- 
ther's peril, perhaps of his execution. 
In order to alleviate to the utmost of 
his power the present position of the 
count, he recommended him to the care 
of the officer placed on guard over him, 
who promised to allow his prisoner 
every indulgence consistent with his 
safe keeping. And although the escort 
duty assigned to him was in somo 
respects so unpleasant to fulfil, Her- 
rera became almost reconciled to it 
by the refiection, that he might bo 
able to spare Villabuona much of the 
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hardship and rongli treatment to 
which his captivity exposed him. 

The first grey light of morning had 
scarcely ai)pearod in the Lower Amez- 
coa, stealing c»ver the inonntain-tops, 
and indistinctly .slJiulo\Ning forth the 
objects in the jdaiu, when the still- 
ness that had reigned in the valley 
since tlie conclusion of the preceding 
day’s skirmish, was broken by the 
loud and joyous clang of the reveille. 
At vai-ious points of the Christiiio 
cantonments, the brazen instruments 
of the cavalry, and the more niimer- 
oiH, blit perhaps less martially sound- 
ing, bands of the infantry regiments, 
were rousing the drowsy soldiers from 
their sliunber'S, and awak<‘iiing the 
surrounding echoes by the wild melody 
of 1 1 i »’s 1 1 } m 1 1 . f J ra d u al ly the sky 
grew brighter, the last lingering stars 
(lisoppcan'd, the f-nmmits of the we«- 
t(‘ni mountains wore illinniiiatod with 
a golden ilii.di, and the banks and 
bilh)\\sof nhilo mist that vested on 
the meadow N, and hung uptm the 
liilbidc'.", began to melt away a^id 
(li'^appear at the ajjproaeli of the sun's 
rays. In the fiehls anil on the roads 
near the dilforenl villages, the troops 
were seen a -si mbling, the men silent 
and lu'avy-(‘\ed, but rilVe;bcd and 
iinigorated by the nigditV rejiose, the 
h()r'-esehami)i!ig their bits, and neigh- 
ing w itli imjaitieiiec. Trains of mules, 
laden w ith sacks of coni and rations, 
tiiiit from their weight might be 
deemed sufficient load for as many 
droin<*daries, i.'-'^ued from barn and 
stalile, expending their superflu- 
ous strongtii and spirit liy kicking 
and biting viciously at each other, 
and were rangiMl in rear of the troops, 
where aNo carts and litters, eontaining 
wounded men, aA\aited the order for 
dcpiii’tiiro. Tlio sergeant-majors call- 
ed the roll of their troops and 
companies; whilst the men, lean- 
ing upon their muskets, or sitting at 
ease ill their saddles, mnnehod frag- 
ments of the brown ration bread, 
smoked the cigarette, or received 
from the hands of the tawny- visaged 
sutlers and cantmieras^ wdio walked 
lip and down the ranks, an antidote 
lo the effects of the cool morning air, 
in the shape of a glass of aguardiente. 
When all preparations w'crc completed, 
and the time necessary for the forai- 
ing up of so numerous a body of men 


had elapsed, the order to march was 
given, and the troops moved off in a 
southerly direction. 

Whilst this general movement 
took i)hice, a detachment, consist- 
ing of four companies of infantry, 
and fifty dragoons, sci)arated itself 
from the main body, and took tho 
road to rampcluiia, whither it vras 
to escort Count Villabuena and his 
fellow captives. Tho country to 
the north-east of the Amezcoa, 
through which they would have to 
pass, w as known to be free from Car- 
lists, with the exception of unimport- 
ant parties of armed peasants ; Bodil 
himself had gone in pursuit of Zii- 
malacarrcgni, who had -retired in tho 
same direction whence he had ap- 
in-oachcd tlic valley; and therefore 
this escort, although so few in num- 
ber, was deemed amply siiHIciciit to 
convey the i)ri»ouers in all safety to 
tluir destination, to which one long 
day’s march would bring them. Tho 
detachment was commanded by a 
major of infantry — a young man who 
laid acquired whut military experience 
he ])Os.sesscd in the ease and sloth of 
a garrison life, during which, however, 
thanks to certain infliienlial recom- 
mendations he bad found ]>romotion 
come so bnickly, that he had not the 
vsaine reason with many of his com- 
rades lo be satisfied with the more 
active and dangerous service to which 
he had recently been called. In- 
wardly congratulating himself on the 
change which his present duty en- 
sured him from the hardships of 
bivouacs and bad quarters to at least 
a day or two's enjoyment of the flesh- 
pots of Pampelumi, he rode gaily 
along at the head of the escort, chat- 
ting and laughing with bis second in 
command. Behind him came Herrera 
and his dragoons, and in rear of them 
the prisoners, on either side of whom 
inarched foot- soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. Tlie body of infantry 
brought up the rear. Strict orders 
had been given against conversing 
with the captives ; and Herrera was 
compelled, therefore, to abandon the 
intention he had formed of endeavour- 
ing to break down the barrier of cold 
reserve wdthiu which Count Villabuena 
had fenced himself, and of offering 
such assistance and comfort as it was 
ill his power to give. He was forced 
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to be contented with keeping near the 
prisoners, in order to protect them 
from any abuse or ill-treatment on 
the part of the soldiery. 

For some hours the march con- 
tinued without incident or novelty 
to vary its monotony. There was no 
high-road in the direction the escort 
was taking; the way, which was 
shown them by a peasant, led through 
country lanes^ over hills, and across 
fields, as nearly in a straight line as 
the rugged and mountainous nature 
of the country would allow. To^vards 
noon, the heat, endurable enough 
during the first liours of the morning, 
became excessive. The musket bar- 
rels andsabre scabbards almost burned 
the fingers that touched them ; the 
coats of the horses were caked witli 
sweat and dust ; and tlie men went 
panting along, looking out eagerly, 
but in vain, for some roadside foun- 
tain or streamlet, at which to quench 
the thirst that parched their mouths. 
They had reached a beaten road, 
which, although rough and neglected, 
yet aflbrdcd a better footing than they 
had hitherto had, when such means 
of refreshment at last presented them- 
selves. It was near the entrance of a 
sort of defile formed by tuo irregular 
lines of low hills, closing in the road, 
which was fringed with patches of 
trees and brushwood, and ^ilh huge 
masses of rock that seemed to have 
been placed there by the hands of tlic 
Titans, or to have rolled thither du- 
ring some mighty convulsion of na- 
ture from the distant ranges of moun- 
tains. At a short distance from this 
pass, there biibbh'd forth from under a 
moss-grown block of granite, a clear 
and sparkling rivulet, wdiich, over- 
flowing the margin of the basin it 
had formed for itself, rippled across 
the road, and entered the opposite 
fields. Here a five minutes^ halt was 
called, the men were allowed to quit 
their ranks, and in an instant they 
were kneeling by scores aloiig tlie 
side of the little stream, collecting the 
water in canteens and foraging- caps, 
and washing their hands and faces in 
the pure element. The much-needed 
refreshment taken, the march was rc- 
somed. 

Notwithstanding that the pass 
through which the prisoners and their 
escort were now advancing was near- 


ly a mile in length, and in many places 
admirably adapted for a surprise, tlie 
officer in command, either through 
ignorance or over-confidence, neglect- 
ed the usual precaution of sending 
scouts along the hills that on citiicr 
side commanded tiiC road. This neg- 
ligence struck Herrera, W’ho knew 
by experience, that, with such active 
and w'ily foes as the Carlists, no pre- 
caution "could be dispensed with, how- 
ever superfluous it might seem . Scarct*- 
ly had the troops entered the defiltj 
when he snggesti d to the major the 
propriety of sending out skirmishers 
to beat the tliickets and guard against 
an ambuscade. 

“ Quito unnecessary, sir,” was the. 
reply. “ There i.s no rebel foi-ec in 
this part of the country that w'oiild 
venture to come witliiii a league of 
us.” 

“ So we are told,” said ITorrera ; 
“ but 1 have, had occasion to see that 
one mu.«t not always rely on such as- 
surances.” 

1 .shall do so, nevertheless, in this 
instance,” said the major. “ We have, 
a long march before us, and if I fag 
the men by sending them clambering 
over bills and rocks, I shall lose lialf 
of them by straggling, and perhaps 
not reach i\anipeliina to-night.” 

“ If you will allow me,” said Her- 
rera, “ 1 will send a few of 1113' dr.a- 
goons to do the dut}'. I'lic}' vill 
liardl}^ l)e .so eflective as infantry for 
sucli a service, but it will lie better 
than leaving our flanks entirely un- 
guarded.” 

“ 1 have already told voii, .sir,” re- 
l>lied the major teslil}', “ that 1 con- 
sider such precaution over-itraiiied 
and uniieeessaiy. 1 believe, Lieute- 
nant Herrera, that it is I who com- 
mand this detachment.” 

Thus rebuked, 1 Icrrcra desisted 
from his remonstrances, and fell back 
inro his place. The. mareli continued 
in all security through the wild and 
dangerous defile ; the men, rcfrc.shcd 
by their momentary halt, tramping 
briskly along, chattering, smoking, 
and singing snatches of soldier's songs. 
It appeared as if the negligence of the 
major w'as likely to be justified, a.s far 
as it could be, by the result ; for they 
w^ere now within two hundred yards 
of the extremity of the pass, and in 
view of the open country. The defile 
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was each moment widening, and the 
space between the road and tlie liills 
■was filled up with a wood of j^omig 
beech and oak. llorreni liiinsclf, wdio 
had each moment been expecting to 
receive a volley from some ambushed 
foe, was beginning to think the danger 
over, when a man dressed in red uni- 
form, with a scarlet caj) upon his head, 
and mounted on a white horse, sud- 
den appeared at the end of the pass, 
and tossing his lance, which he car- 
ried at the trail, into his bridle hand, 
put a trum])et that -w’as slung round 
his neck, to his mouth, and blew a 
loud and startling blast. The signal, 
for such it was, did not long remain 
unanswered. A hoarse >\ild shout 
is‘?ued from the wood on either side 
of the road, and a volley of musketry 
rebounded tlirough the i)ass. In au 
inslant the hills were ali\e with Car- 
list soldiers, some reloading tlie mus- 
ket" they had jii>t tired, others taking 
aim at the Cliristiiios, or fixing their 
bayonets in prei)aratioii for a closer 
encounter. Another minute hud 
scarcely elapsed, when a strong sfpia- 
tlrmi oi'ca\alry, which the trum])eter 
had javeeded, da.slied out of the holds 
at the exlreiuity of the. j)ass, funned 
(Mlumn n])on the road, and levelling 
ihe/ir long light lances, advanced, lecl 
on by /nnialaearrcgui himself, to 
cliarge the asKmished Christinos. 

Extreme was the confusion into 
whicli the escort -was thrown by this 
attack, feO totally uiiex])ected by every 
body but Herrera. All >>as bewilder- 
ment and terror; tlie men stood sta- 
ring at cacli other, or at their dead 
and wounded comrades, without even 
thinking of defending themselves. 
Thi." st te of stupefactitni lasted, how- 
ever, but a second ; and tlieii the sol- 
diers, 'N\ilhout waiting for orders, 
turned back to back, and facing the 
l^oiiits where the Carlists had sta- 
tioned tlioinselvcs, returned their lire 
with all the vi^mr and promptness 
which desperation could give. The 
major — a really brave man, but quite 
unequal to an emergency of this na- 
ture — knew not what orders to give, or 
Low' to extricate himself and his men 
from the scrape into which liis owm 
headstrong imprudence had brought 
them. Foreseeing no possibility of 
escape from an enemy who, in num- 
bers aud advantage of position, so 
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far overmatched him, his next thought 
regarded the prisoners, and he gal- 
loped hastily back to where they stood. 
The Carlists had probably received 
orders concerning them ; for neither 
they nor their immediate escort had 
suffered injury from the volley that 
had played sucli havoc with the main 
body of the detachment. 

“ Fire on the prisoners ! ” shouted 
the major. 

The guard round Villabncna and 
his fellow-captives stared at their 
officer without obeying. Some of 
them wTre reloading, and the others 
ap])arently did not comprehend the 
strange order. 

“Fire, 1 say!” repeated the com- 
mandant. “By the holy cross! if w^c 
are to leave our bones here, theirs 
shall whiten beside them.” 

More than one musket w’as already' 
turned in the direction of the doomed 
captive.'?, when Herrera, who, at the 
inoinciit that he was about to lead 
his dragoons to the encounter of the 
Carlist cavalry, just then appearing 
oil the road, had overheard the furious 
exclamation of his siii)enor, came gal- 
loping back to the rescue. 

“ htoj) !” shouted he, striking up 
the muzzles of the nmskets. “ Yon 
have no w arrant for sucli cruelty.” 

“Traitor!” screamed the major, 
almost breathless with rage, and 
raising his sw ord to make a cut at 
Herrera. Belbre, however, he could 
give force to the blow', his- eyes rolled 
frightfully, his feet left the stirrups, 
aud, dropping his weapon, he fell 
headlong into the dust. A Caidist 
bullet had pierced his heart. 

“ Fire at your foes, and not at de- 
fenceless iirisoncrs,” said Herrera 
sternly to the dismayed soldiers. 
“Keinombcr that your lives shall 
answer for those of these men.” 

Aud again jdacing himself at the 
head of the cavalry, he led them to 
meet Zuinalacarrcgui and bis lancers, 
who were already charging down 
upon them. 

But the few' seconds that had been 
occupied in saving Villabucna and his 
companions from the slaughter, had 
made all the difleronce in tlie chances 
of success. Could Herrera have 
charged, as he had been about to 
do, before the Carlists formed up and 
advaiiecd, he might, in ail proba- 
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bility, owing to the greater slvill of 
hh men in the use of their weapons, 
and to the superiority of their horses, 
liavc broken and sahredhis opponents, 
and opened the road for the Christino 
infantry. Once in the plain, where 
the dragoons could act witli advan- 
tage, the Carlists might have been 
kept at bay, and a retreat effected. 
Kow, however, the state of affairs 
was very different. The lancers, 
with Zumalacarregui and several of 
his staff charging at their head like 
mere subalterns, came thundering 
along the road, and before Herrera 
could get his dragoons into full 
career, the shock took place. In an 
instant the way was blocked n]) with 
a confused mass of men and horses. 
The rear files of the contending ca^ ai- 
ry, unable immediately to cheek their 
speed, pushed forw.ard those in front, 
or forced them off* the road upon the 
strip of broken gi*ouud and brushwcod 
on either side ; friends and foes were 
mingled togctlior, cutting, thrusting, 
sweat iug, and shouting. Hut the dra- 
goons, l)esides encountering the lances 
of the hostile cavalry, suffered ten-ibly 
from the fire of the foot-soldiers, ^^ho 
came down to the side of the ro.'td, 
blazing at them from within a few 
paces, and even thrusting them olf 
their liorses with the bayonet. In so 
confused a struggle, and against such 
odds, the su|)crior discipline and skill 
of the Christinos wa.s of small avail. 
Herrera, who, at the first moment of 
the encounter, had crossed swords 
with Zumalacarregui himself, but who 
the ne.xt instant had been separated 
from him by the raeiee, fought like a 
lion, till Ids right arm was disabled 
by a lance-thrust. The soldier who 
had wounded him was about to re- 
peat the blow, when a Carlist officer 
interfered to save him. lie was 
made prisoner, and his ineii, discour- 
aged by his loss, and reduced already 
to little more than a third of their 
original numbers, threw down their 
arms and asked for quarter. Their 
example was immediately followed 
hgf those of the infantry who Jiad 
escaped alive from the murderous 
Toiler's of their opponents. 

*Of all those who took part in this 
bloody conflict, not one bore Idmsclf 
more gallantly, or did more execu- 
tion amongst the enemy, than onr 
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old acquaintance, Sergeant Vehisqiiez. 
When the charge had taken jdacc, 
and the desperate fight above de- 
scribed commenced, lie backed his 
horse off the narrow road niion which 
the combatants w.'rc cooped up, into 
a sort of nook formed by a bank and 
some trees. In this advantageous 
position, his rear and flanks protect- 
ed, he kept off all w ho attacked him, 
replying with laugh and jeer to the 
furious oaths and imprecations of his 
baffled antagoiii.‘ta. His fiereo and 
determined as]) 0 ct, and still more the 
long and pow'erful sweep of his broad 
sabre, struck terror into his as.sailjuits, 
w ho found their best aimed blows and 
most furious assaults repelled, and 
returned with fatal effect by the i»rac- 
tised arm f)f the dragoon. At the 
moment that Herrera wa'^ w ounded, 
and the tight brought to a close, the 
mass of combatants had pressed fur- 
ther forward into the defile, and only 
three or four of tlie leaiiuo.st ' T the 
C'arli.-'t.*' c>cv‘U|)i(‘d the portion of tho 
jmss bet warn Vela^iquez and ll>e i»j»en 
country. Just then a shout in his 
rear, and a bullet that pierced Ids 
shako, warned the sergefini that the 
infantry were upon him; and .at the 
.same moment he saw hi*i comrad(‘s 
desist from their def(*ni*o. Setting 
s]mr.s to Im charger, he made the 
auiinal bound forward upon the ro.'id, 
clove the shoulder of the nearest 
lancer, rode o\er another, and pa.ss- 
ing nnhnrt through the rain of bullets 
that whistled around him, galloped 
out of the defile. 

Hut, although unw’omuled, Velas- 
quez was imt uiijiurMied. A dozen 
lancers spurred their hon es aflor him ; 
and although nion* Ihiin hall of these, 
.seeing that they Iiad no cham'e of 
o-vertaking the wi'li-mounted fuLOtive, 
soon pulled nj) and retraced their 
steps, three or four still per-evorod in 
the chase. Fortunate was it for the 
sergeant that tin* good horse Avhich he 
had lost at tlic veiita near 'I'lidela, had 
been rei)laced by one of equal speed 
and mettle. AVith unabated swift- 
ness ho scoured along the road through 
the whirlwind of dust raised by his 
chargiT’s feet, until tlie Carlists, see- 
ing the distance between them and 
the olfjcct of their pursuit ra]ndly in- 
creji.siiig, gradually abandoned the 
race. One man alone continued 
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standi, and seemed not unlikely to 
overtake the dragoon. This was no 
other than the sergeant’s former op- 
ponent in the ball -court, Ptaco the 
muleteer, now converted into a Car- 
list lancer, and who, his sharp-rowel- 
led sj)urs goring his horse’s sides, his 
lance in his hand, his body bent for- 
ward as thougli lie would fain have 
outstripped in his eagerness the speed 
of the animal he bestrode, dashed on- 
ward with licadloiig and reckless 
violence. Ilis lean and raw-boned 
but swift and vigorous liorse, scarcely 
felt the light weight of its rider; 
whilst Velascpioz’ charger, in addition 
to the solid bulk of the dragoon, was 
oncumbered with a well-filled valise 
and heavy trappings. Tlie distance 
betw'ceii i>urMicd and pursuer was 
rapidly diminishing; and the sergeant, 
lioaring tlie clatter of hoofs each 
inoiiK'nt draw'ing nearer, looked over 
his shoulder to sec b}’^ bow many of 
his enemies lie was so obstinately 
followed. Paco iuiniediately recog- 
nised him, and wiili a shout of exul- 
tation again drove the rowels into his 
Jiorse's belly. 

JJnffo ! traidor! tnfamc y'cllcd 
tlie ex-mulctecr. “ Sto]), cow'ard, and 
meet your death like a man 1” 

Ills invitation was not long disre- 
garded, Velasquez, having ascer- 


tained that he had but a single pur- 
suer, and that pursuer a man to whom 
he owed a grudge and Avas by no 
means sorry to give a lesson, pulled 
lip his horse and confronted Paco, 
who, nothing daunted, came tearing 
along, waving his lance above hig 
head like a mad Cossack, and shout- 
ing imprecations and defiance. At 
he came np, Velasquez, avIio had 
steadily awaited his charge, parried 
the furious thrust that was aimed at 
him, and at the same time, by a 
movement of leg and rein which he 
had often practised in the manege^ 
caused his horse to bound aside. 
Unable immediately to check bis 
steed, Paco passed onwards ; but as 
he did so, Velasquez dealt him a 
back-lianded blow of his sabre, and 
tlie unlucky Carlist fell bleeding and 
senseless from the saddle. His horso, 
terrified at its rider’s fall, galloped 
Avildly across the country. 

‘‘That makes the half-dozen,” said 
the sergeant coolly, as he looked 
ilowu on his prostrate foe ; “ if every 
one of us liad done as much, the day’s 
w ork Avould have been better.” 

And sheuthing his sabre, he re- 
sumed, but at a more moderate pace, 
the ilight w hich had for a moment 
been interrupted. 
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Toe title of “ Manners of 
the Turks,” given to the volumes be- 
fore us, can scarcely be considered as 
a correct designation ; since it is not 
in the privacy of tludr own families, 
in their harems and among their 
children, (scenes in which it would 
indeed be rash to challenge compari- 
son M’ith the elo(|uent author of the 
Spirit of the that Mr AVliitc 

has dei)ieted the Turks of the present 
day : but rather in the places ‘‘ where 
men most do congregate’’ — in the 
bczeslana and tcharahifs or markets, 
commonly called bazars:^' in the 
exercise of the various trades and 
callings, and the intercourse of ]>ro- 
fessional and commercial relations. 
Thenork is rather a treatise on the 
corporate bodies and municipal in- 
stiuitions of Cou.‘'tantino[»le — a .sub- 
ject hitherto almost untouched by 
EurojK'un writers, and in the inves- 
tigation of nhich Mr Wliiie has dili- 
gently availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities atlbrded him by the liberal 
spirit which the events of late years 
have fostered among the Turk.<». The 
results of these rcsearche.s are now 
laid before us, in a form which, though 
perhai>s not the most jatimlar uhich 
miglit have been adopted, is not ill 
calculated to embrace the vast variety 
of subjects included in the rangi* of 
the author’s ob>crvation3. I’aking 
the bezestans and markets — the focn< 
of bii-'iiic.-'S and commeree to which 
the Aarimis cla^^cs of the Stnmboul 
liopulation converge — as the ground- 
w'ork of his lucubrations, ]\Ir While 
proceeds to emimerate in detail the 
various trades and handicrafts carried 
on within the iirecincts of these great 
national marts, the articles therein 
.sold, and the guilds or incorporated 
companies, to many of whicli exten- 
sive privileges have been granted by 
the sultans for their services to tlie 
state. These topics are diver.«iru*d 
by numerous digressions on politics. 


religion, criminal law, the imperial 
harem, the lampiagc of llowers— iu 
sliort, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aids — in the. course of which ^Mv 
White gives his readers the bem*lit 
of all the miscellam'ons information 
which has fallen in his way during 
his three years’ residence among the 
Osmanlis. C>f a work so dilfu^c in 
its nature, it is impossible to gi\e 
more than an outline; and accord- 
ingly, omitting all mention of tho>e 
subjects w'liicli have been rendered 
tolerably familiar to Eiirojteaii rcadei s 
by the narratives of former tra\eller.<, 
Ave .‘iliall seleet from these “ tnieiit 
pearls,*’ strung most literally “ at 
random,” siieh topics* as jK)‘'Sess mo^-t 
no\eIty, or on wliieh Mr AVhilc has 
imparted some novel information. 

The s])acc of ground <»ceupied by 
tbe two great bezestans — the jewel or 
arms’ be/.eslan, and the silk b(‘zes>tan 
— with the siiiToiiiuling hhuifbj/s^ and 
other buildings ap}>roi)riatetl to trade, 
formsan iriogulartpiadrangle of about 
three hundred and tifiy s<iu.ire yard-, 
to the north of the ^lo.-fiue f)f Sultan 
Jhijazct, and we.-t of that of Xomi-- 
O.Mininya. “The l)oz(*stan>> origin- 
ally consisted of isolated building.**, 
each willi f«*iir gates opening nearly 
lo the cardinal p<»iiits, wliich were, 
and still are, de-ignaltd after the 
tra<lo.s cairied on in booths around or 
iKMieath their le.-pective ]»orches. ]>y 
degrees lunv shops, alley.s, and eii- 
clo.-nres clusten-d around the original 
dejiots, until tljo whole were enclosed 
A>ithiii Avails, arched, roofe<l, ami ])ro- 
vided w'ilh lock-iij> gates and posterns, 
of Avhich there arc twelve large* arid 
about twenty .^mall. They Aven* then 
.subjected to the same syiidical laws 
that regulate the jmlice and adnnnis- 
tratioii of the iiarent building.s.” '1 'In y 
are opened soon after duAvn, and closed 
at afternoon prayer; and the same 
regulations are. oh.served at the Missr 
Tcharshy^ or Egyptian drug- market, 
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♦ The root of bezestan and bazar is hez, doth; — of tcharshy, tcAar, four, mean- 
ing a square. 
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hereafter to bo noticed. The jewel 
bezestan alone shuts at mid-day— tlie 
former occupants having been princi- 
pally janissaries, who lield it beneath 
tlieir dignity to keep their shoj)s open 
all day ; on Fridays they are closed ; 
and, during Kamazan, are open only 
from mid-day to afternoon prayer. 
The silk bezestan, being tenanted only 
by Armenians, is closed on Sundays, 
and the saints’ days of their calendar, 
amounting to nearly a fourth of the 
year. “ With the exception of the 
two bezestJins, the bazars are not sur- 
mounted by domes, the distinctive 
ornament of almost all public edifices ; 
... so that the whoh^ surface, when 
seen from the Scrasker’s Tower, pre- 
sents a vast area of tiles, ithout any 
architectural relief, and exhibits a 
monotonous vacuum in the midst of 
tlu' surrounding noble uios<]ues and 
lofty khans.” 

The dewel or Anns' Hezestan (l>je- 
valiir or ^ilah-l>ezestany) is the oldest 
of those establiahmonts, dating from 
the lime of the coiupiost by Mahoin- 
iiu'd 11. ; but, having been rejieutedly 
dobtnyod by tiro, the present edifice 
of stone was constructed in 170S. It 
is a lofty oblong (luadrangular build- 
ing, with lifleoii cui>olas and four 
arched gates — the booksellers’, the 
goldsmiths*, the mercers', and the 
beltmakcrs*. The interior consists of 
a broad alley, intersected by four 
transverse alleys with double row’S of 
f»hc»[)S, where the dealers, >vho are all 
Moslems, sit on platforms raised 
alioiit three feet and a half from tho 
pavement. They constitute a guild 
among themselves, ju’esided over by 
a sheikh, w ith a deputy and six elders ; 
and aie so highly esteemed for their 
probity, that valuable deposits are fre- 
quently left in their charge by jiersons 
going on pilgrimage or to distant coun- 
tries ; but this jirivilcge has lately 
been iuterfored with by government, 
which has cltumed, in failure of heirs, 
the reversions wdiicli formerly fell to 
the guild. “ It would be an endless 
task to describe the articles exposed 
to sale in Djcvahir-Bezestaiiy, which, 
from Jewels being rarely sold there at 
present, might be more appropriately 
called the bezestan of antiquities.” 
The principal objects of attraction, 
especially to foreigners, arc the amns, 
to whicliMr White accordingly confines 


his remarks : but tho once famed Da- 
mascus sabres (called tHiam or Syrian) 
are now held as inferior to those of 
Khorassan and Tersia, {Taban or 
polished,) unless anterior to the de- 
struction of the old manufactory by 
Tiuiour in 1400; and iliope of this 
ancient fabric are now of extreme 
rarity and value. “ A full-sized 
Khorassan, or ancient Damascus 
sabre, should measure about thirty- 
five inches from guard to point ; 
the back should bo free from llaw's, 
the w'atering even and distinct 
throughout the whole length : the 
colour a bluish gi‘cy. A perfect sabre 
should possess W’hat the Turks call 
the Kirk Merdeveud, (forty grada- 
tions :) tliat is, the blade should con- 
sist of forty compartments of watered 
circles, diminishing in diameter as 
they reach the point. A tolerable 
ta/jan of this kind, with plain scab- 
bard and horn handle, is not easily 
inirchuscd for less than^2000 piastres; 
some fetch as much as 5000, and 
when recognised as extraordinary, 
there is no limit to the price. Damas- 
ciH sabres made prior to lOOO are 
seldom seen, but modern blades of 
less pure temper and lighter colour 
are common. 'J'hcir form is nearly 
similar to the Khorassan ; but the 
latter, w hen of extraordinary temper, 
will cut through the former like a 
knife through a bean-stalk.” The 
sliorter sw’ords of bright steel called 
yWf/, watered not in circles, but in 
waving lines, art* mostly from the 
mamifaclory established at Stamboul 
by ]\luhoinined II. soon after the con- 
qiie.st, and which maintained its cele- 
brity up to the time of JMoiirad IV., 
the last sultan w ho headed his armies 
in ])crrioii : — “ After his death, the 
fashion of Avearing Khorassan and 
old Syrian blades W'as revived: and 
the Stamboul manufactory Avas gra- 
dually neglected.” 

It is needless to folloAV Mr AVhitc 
through his dissertations on handjars, 
yataghans, and other Oriental varieties 
of cold steel; but passing through the 
booksellers’ (Sahhaf) gate of the be- 
zestaii, we find ourselves in the Pa- 
ternoster Koav of Stamboul — a short 
space exclusively inhabited by tho 
trade from Avhicli the gate deri\'es its 
name. Tho booksellers’ guild consists 
of about forty members, presided over 
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by a slieikli and a council of elders ; 
and is conducted on principles as 
rigidly exclusive as those of some cor- 
porations nearer homo, it being al- 
most impossible for any one to pur- 
chase the good-will of a shop, unless 
connected by blood with some of the 
fraternity : but Mr White’s account 
of ‘"the trade,” and of the bearded 
Murrays and Colburus by whom it is 
carried on, is far from favourable. 
Competition being excluded by this 
monopoly, the prices demanded arc so 
exorbitant, “ that it is common to 
say of a close-fisted dealer, ‘he is 
worse than a saliliaf.’ The book- 
sellers’ stalls are the meanest in ap- 
pearance in all the bazars ; and the 
effendy, w’ho lord it over the literary 
treasures, arc the least prepossesbing, 
and by no means the most obliging, of 
the crafts within thisvftst emporium.” 
There arc some exceptions, however, 
to this sweeping (xmsure. Sahdmaii 
Dlicndi, father of the imperial histo- 
riographer, SIi('ikh-Zadeh As>ad Ef- 
fendi, is celebrated as a philologist; 
and Hadji-l’^treiidi, thougdi blind, 
“ appears as expert in discovering 
the merits of a MS. or printed w'ork 
as the most eagle-eyed of his contem- 
poraries, and is moreover lull of 
literary and scientific information.” 
Catalogues are nnknoMii, and the 
price even of j)niited b(»oks, aft(*r th<*y 
have passed out of the liaiids of the 
editor, is perfectly arbitrary; but the 
commonest printed books are double 
the relative rate in Europe. The 
yalue of MSS. of course depends on 
their rarity and beauty of transcrip- 
tion; a finely illuminated Koran can- 
not be ])rocured for less tliaii bo(M) or 
6000 piastres, and those A>rittcn by 
celebrated caligraphers fetch from 
iir>,000 to even ,00,000. Mr White esti- 
mates the average number of volumes 
on a stall at about 700, or less than 
iJOjOOO in the whole bazar; but among 
these are frequently found 'works of 
great rarity in the “three languages,” 
(Arabic, Persian, and Turkish.) Of 
those most iit request, a catalogue is 
given, comprising the usual range of 
Oriental literature. 

-Tlicre are about forty public libra- 
ries in Constantinople, but many of 
those arc within thepriiicipal mosques, 
and therefore not easily accessible to 
Europeans. They arc all endowed 


with ample funds for their mainte- 
nance and the salaries of their libra- 
rians, who frequently add considerably 
to their emoluments by transcribing 
M8S : — “ but it does not appear that 
these funds are ei iployed in adding 
to these collections ; so that in point 
of numbers they remain nearly as 
when first founded.” Each library 
has not only a simple nomenclature, 
but a cataliMfue raisonnee containing a 
summary of each work ; and the 
books, most of w Inch are transcribed 
on vellum or highly glazed paiHu*, are 
bound In the manner of a tuck })ockct- 
book, ill dark morocco or calf, with 
the titles written on the outside of the 
margin, and arc laid on their sides on 
the shelves. The floors are covered 
with mats, and on one or more sides 
are low divans for the use of the 
students, 'who leave their slippers at 
the door ; a narrow desk in Iroiit of 
the divans siijqiorts the >olunies in 
Neither fire, candle, nor smo- 
king. is permitted ; and ihc libraries 
in general are open daily, exce]»t on 
Friday, and during Itamazan and the 
two lieirama, from about 9 a.m. to 
afternoon prayer; those jiresent at the 
time of mid-day prayer, quit th(‘ir 
studios and perform their devotions 
in common. 

jMany of the most valuable and 
costly of the illinninated JMSS. are in 
the two libraries of the seraglio, the 
larger id’ which, containing at jiresent 
d 100 volumes, is the most extiMisive 
collection of books in Constantinople : 
Init they can scarcely be reckoned 
among the public libraries, as admis- 
sion to tlieiii is obtained with diffi- 
culty, and only by special pennission, 
even by Moslems. Besides the MSS. 
in the great seraglio library, among 
the most valuable of w'hich is a mag- 
nificent co]w of the Arabic jioem of 
AiJtar,and another ofthetJulistaii, the 
great moral poem of Saadi, there is a 
canvass genealogical tree, containing 
portraits of all the sovereigns of the 
house of Osman, from originals ]>reser- 
ved in the sultan’s private lilirary. 
Next ill importance is the library of 
the mosque of Aya Sofia (Sfc Sophia,) 
founded by Mohammed the Con- 
queror, which is rich in valuable MSS. 
ami contains a Koran said to have 
been written by the hand of the Khalif 
Ali, the son-m-law of the Trophet: 
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another attributed to the same source, 
as well as one ascribed to the Khalif 
Omar, are in the library of Osman 
lir., attached to the beautiful mosque 
of ^'oor-Osmanya. But the most in- 
terest iiig of the public libraries, 
though the number of its volumes 
does not exceed sixteen hundred, is 
that of the grand- vizir Kaghib 1‘jisha, 
a celebrated patron of learning in 
the middle of the last century. It 
stands in an enclosed court, which 
also contains a free school fountains, 
and the monuments of the founder 
and his family. The library itself is 
a lofty square chamber, u itli a central 
dome ami four semi-domes, supported 
by marble columns, and round the 
apartment “ runs a Ooin]»h‘tc and 
most correct version of the celebrated 
Boorda of the poet Keab,’’ (a poem 
comjiosed in honour of Mohammed 
by au Arab eonttunporarv.) ‘‘ iu gold 
lett(‘rs, fonrte(‘ii inches long, ou a 
green ground, forming an original 
and brilliant eiBl»elli>inn(‘nt.” Its 
contents include some <»f the richest 
and iMH'st si)eeimens of ]\‘rsian and 
Arabic calignqdiy ; and the founder's 
note-book, witli a co])V of his divan, 
(itoetieal works,) is also i'xhibited : 
*‘tht‘ former proves that he was not 
imaecoinplif-hcd as a draughtsman 
and aivhitect. . . . There is 

a lightness and elegance in tlihs build- 
ing Mhieli renders it sn|)eiior to all 
others : but he .siirvbed It.*' foundation 
only three ^ears. Ills r<‘mahia arc 
dejxK-ited in the north-east angle of 
tlie court, on an e]evat(*(l terrace, 
beneath an Ojien marble eanoj)}’, pro- 
tected by a A\irework trellis. This. 
■v^ilh ilio roses and myrtles, and 
the tigs, Aines, pom egrei mb’s, and 
<*v})res''es, that east their shade 
around, giA es it the appearance of a 
noble a\iary, more than that of a re- 
po.sitory for tlie dead : and the d(*ves 
that nestle in the overhanging bran- 
ches, and till the air Avith their 
querulous notes, add to the delusion.*’ 
The total number of A^olumes in all 
the public libraries is believed not to 
exceed 75,000, of nliieh at least a 
fourth are duplicates ; it must be 
remembered, liowever, that, A\ith a 
few mod<'rii exeoj)tions, the Avhole 
arc MSS. admirably transcribed, 
clal«)rately embellished : and thus, 
taking one volume nith another, the 


sums paid for each work far exceed 
the average price of rare printed edi- 
tions in Europe.” Besides these stores 
of Oriental lore, the library of the 
medical academy established bylMali- 
mood 11. in the palace of Clalata 
Serai, contains several hundred vol- 
umes of the best French medical wxrks, 
Avhicli the ])rofes.sors are allowed to 
carry to their own apartments — a 
privilege not allowed in any other 
library. 'J’iic art of printing was first 
introduced in 172li>, by a Hungarian 
renegade named Ibrahim, (known as 
Jiasmaf{p\ or the printer,) who was 
patronised by the Sultan Aclimet III; 
— but the establishment languished 
after his death ; and though revived 
ill 1781 by Sultan Abdoul Hamid, it 
Avas ouIa’ after the destruction of the 
janissaries, the enemies of every inno- 
wntion, that the ]wess began to exhibit 
any thing like activity. At present 
there are four imperial printing estab- 
lislinieiits ; and the ty])cs, Avliich Avere 
fornn*rly C}i(?t in Venice*, b(di)g tioav 
manufactured in Stain boiil, a marked 
jinproA'cmcnt 1ms taken place in the 
character. 'J’hough the Koran, and 
all lA’ligions and doctrinal Avork’s, arc 
still transcribed exclusively >)y hand, 
the art of jn’inting is regarded Arith 
great jealousy by the booksellers, Avho 
hold that '‘presses arc made from the 
calcined Avood of Al-Zacuni, the dread 
tree of the lowest pit; A\hile tran- 
scribers have their seats near the gate 
of the scA onth heaven.” The news- 
l>aper press of Stamboul is still in its 
infancy — for though the. 7hA?rfm, or 
J\Ionifrur Off onion, established in 
18;»l by ;Mahniood JTi as an official 
gazette, aa as conducted Avith consider- 
able ability by the original editor, M. 
Blaque, and liis successor M. Frances- 
schi, the sudden death of both these 
gentlemen, AAithin a short period of 
each other, awakened strong suspi- 
cions of foul ]»lay ; and the French 
translation, published for European 
circulation, has since sunk into a mere 
transciipt of tlie Turkish r>rigiiial, 
AAineh consists of little but official an- 
nomicoments. Several attempts made, 
by Mr Churchill and others, to 
establish a non- official ]iaper for the 
advocacy of Turkish interests, liaA*e 
been smothered, after a brief exist- 
ence, by the jealousy of Bnssia and 
France: “ the result is, that the Moni- 
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U ur is a dull court-circular, and the 
fcsinjTna journals, abandoned to chanco 
conimunications, are neither prompt 
nor exact in circulating or detailing 
rveiits.” * 

'J'hc spread of literary cultivation 
among the Turks of the present day, 
and the European education A\hich 
many of the rising generation have 
received, has naturally led to a taste 
for European literature ; and many 
possess libraries stored not only with 
the lore of llie East, but with the 
choicest trea-iiircs of the French and 
English classics. Ali EHciidi, late 
ambassador from the Forte to the 
court of St James’s, is well known to 
have collected a most extensive and 
valuable library during his residence 
in the regions of the West ; and Mr 
White enumerates several yo«iiig 
Osmaiilis distinguished for their ae- 
coinplishnieiits in the literature and 
scie nce of the Franks. Emin Fasha, 
the director of the Imperial Military 
Academy, and liekir Fasha, late mi- 
perinteiident of the sinall-ariii manu- 
faetorv at Dolma-Baktchi, nero both 
ediioated in England, the latter at 
Woolwieli and the former at Cam- 
bridge, ^\here he gained a prize f<L*r 
his mathematical attainments. Fou- 
ad Eileiuli, son of the ceh'brated poet 
Tzzet-Mollah, and himself a poet of 
no small note, “ possesses a choice 
library of some 2U00 voliiines, in 
French, English, and Italian;” and 
Eerwi^h Etfendi, profes{>or of natural 
history in the aeadeniy of Galata 
Serai, has studied in France and 
England, and is not less esteemed for 
his knou ledge than for his modesty.” 
Flit foromost among this Tuijenlnmd^ 
the future hopes of Turkey, stands 
one whose name has already aj)i>ear- 
cd in tlic pagos of (Sqit. 1811, 

p. JUjf,) Aclimet Wckif Etfendi, now* 
third dragoman to the Forte, and son 
of Eonh-ed-deen Eflendi, late Secre- 
tary of Legation at Vienna, wiioin 
Mr White pronounces, with Justice, 
“ one of the most rising and enlight- 
ened young men of the Turkish em- 
pire. Ilis know ledge of tlie Frencli 
language is perfect, and he adds to 


this an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature of that country and of 
England.” While, men like these 
(and we could add other names to 
those enumerated by Mr White, from 
our personal knowledge') are in train- 
ing for the future administration of 
the empire, there is yet hope of the 
regeneration of the Osmanli nation. 

In no country is juiniary instruc- 
tion more general than in Turkey. 
Each of the smaller mosques has at- 
tached to it .111 elementary school, 
superintended by the imam, where 
the children of the low'cr classes arc 
taught to read and write, and to re- 
peat the Koran by heart ; w hile those 
intended for the* liberal professions 
undergo a long and laborious course 
of study at the medresschs or colleges 
of the great mosqurs, some of wliieh 
are intended to train youth in giuieral 
literature, or qualify tlieni for goN em- 
inent employments, nhile others are 
devoted to the .•'tiidy of theology and 
Juri<prmlenee. M^"^^ liite states the 
number of stmlents in Stamboul, 
in at not less than fiOOd, 

all of whom were lodged, iiKvtruel- 
ed, and furni-hed nith one meal 
a-day, at the expense of tlie wfthiKtf 
or foundation, (a term ^\]ii(‘h we shall 
hereafter more fully exi>lalu,) all their 
other expimses being at their own 
charge ; but the sallow coiiqilexions 
and exhausted ajqiearance of the>e 
young men indicate intense labour, or 
mu^'t limited common.^!.” 

After thus succrssfully vindicating 
the I'lirks from the charge so often 
brought against them by travellers an ho 
liaN e only sjient a few weeks at l*era, of 
ignorance .and indifference to know- 
ledge, ^Ir AVhito thus sums up the 
geiier.al question of education. For 
ten men that can read among Ferotes 
and Fanariotes, there are an equal 
number th.at do read at Constanti- 
iioplo; and, taking tlic mass of the 
better classes indiscriminately, it will 
be found also that there are. more 
libraries of useful books in I'urkisli 
houses than in those of Greeks and 
Armenians.” And though “themunbor 
of Turkish ladies tliat can read is much 


* A catalogue of wwks printed from the establishment of the press in 1720 to 
1820, is given in the notes to Book 05 of Von Hammer Furgstall’s Ottoman 
History. 
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less than those of Pcra and tlic Fanar, 
those who can read among the former 
never open a bad book ; while among 
the latter there is scarcely one that 
ever reads a good work, unless it be 
the catechism or breviary on certain 
forced occasions. And while neither 
Greek nor Armenian women occupy 
tbeniselves with literature, Constan- 
tmople can boast of more than one 
female author. Among the most 
celebrated of these is Laila Khanum, 
niece to the above-mentioned Izzet- 
Mollali. Her poems are principally 
satirical, and she is held in great 
dread by her sex, who tremble at her 
cutting pen. Her dtvan (collection 
of poems) has been printed, and 
araoiiiits to three volumes. Laila 
Khaniiin is also famed for her songs, 
which arc set to music, and highly 
poi)uliir. Jlassena Khanum, wife of 
the Hakim llashy, (cliief jdiysician,) 
is likewise rciiowiual for the purity 
and elegance of her style as a letter- 
WTiter, which entitles her to the ap- 
pellation of llic Turkish Sevigne.” 

Jiiit we must again diverge, in fol- 
lowing .Mr AVliite’s desultory steps, 
from the Turkish fair ones — whom he 
has so satisfaetoril}' cleared from Lord 
11} roll’s iinjmtatioii, that 

Th(‘y cannot read, and so don’t lisp 
in criticism; 

jSor \M’it<-, and so they don’t affect the 
muse — ” 

to his dissertation on the vahoofs 
abo\e ]-c (erred to ; — a word implying 
a de]) 0 &it or mortgage, ami used to 
designate a sjK'cies of tenure under 
which the greater part of the lauded 
property tliroughout the empire is 
held, and the nature of which is but 
imjierfectly understood in Liirope. 
These institutions have existed from 
the earliest period of Islam ; but no- 
where to so great an extent as in the 
Ottoman empire ; where they were 
divided by Soliman the ]Magiiificcnt 
into three classes, all alike held 
sacred, and exempt from confiscation 
either by the sovereign or courts of 
Jaw. The first class comprises the 
lands or funds absolutely bequeathed 
to the mosques either by founders or 
subsequent benefactors, the revenues 
of w’hich are employed in the payment 
of the imams, khatibs, and other 
ministers of religion attached to their 


service, and to the gratuitous main- 
tenance of the colleges and hospitals 
dependent on them ; and wdiich ar« 
in all cases amply sufficient for these 
purposes. “No demands in tlie shape 
of tithes, collections, or entrance- 
money, arc ever made : the doort ot 
all temples are 0 ])en to the public 
without distinction : ” and altliougli 
the imam usually receives a fee for 
marriages, naine-givings, circumci- 
sions, ami funerals, no demand can 
bo legally made. The author pro- 
ceeds to cnumeraic the ciidowimnts 
in 1842, as nearly as they could be 
ascertained, of the seventeen mosques 
in the capital entitled to rank as 
imperial foundations — ihcriclicstbcing 
that of Aya- Sofia, amounting to 
1,500,000 piastres annually, while the 
otliers vary from 710,000 to 100,000 
piastres. The cccloMastical staff of 
an imperial mosque compndicnds in 
general from thirty to forty persons 
— the sheikh, who incachcs after mid- 
day prayer on Friday, and who is a 
member of the shperior ecclesiastical 
synod, with rank and privileges nearly 
similar to those of our bishops : — two 
or more khatibs, wdio recite the kliot- 
bah, or ]>rayer for the rro])het and 
sultan four imams, who alternately 
read prayers : — twelve to twenty 
muezzins, who call to prayers fi’Oiu 
the minarets : — with fifteen to twenty 
subordinate functionaries. U'lic finan- 
ces of each of the mosques arc regu- 
lated by a nazir (inspector) ami 
mutaicvUj/^ (accouutaiit,) who arc 
bound by biAv to render lialf-yearly 
statements ; and these offices, lucra- 
tive from the opportiiuilics they afford 
for malversation, are usually held for 
life by the holders for the time being 
of high ofiicial stations, or sometimes 
by the heirs of the founders, who thus 
secure their lands from forfeiture or 
confiscation ; or by persons to wdiom 
they have been bequeathed, w’itli 
power to nominate their successors. 
The annual revenues of the imperial 
mosques being Irifile their expendi- 
ture, the wakoof fund has bc('u often 
encroached upon by the Sultan, iiomi- 
nall}" as a loan under the warrant of 
the minister of finance, who checks 
the accounts of the imperial nazir ; 
and by these not uiifrcqueiit inroads, 
as 'well as by the peculations of the 
superintendents, the accumulations. 
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though great, are not so cnornions as 
they would otherwise become. 

The second class comprises the funds 
devoted to the maintemincc of pub- 
lic baths, libraries, fuimtaius, ahiis- 
houses, and of useful and charitable 
institutions in general. They are 
frequently charged with annuities to 
the representatives of the founder; 
and in all foundations for gratuitous 
education, or distribution of alms or 
food, founders’ kinhavethc preference. 
Thej’ arc all registered in the treasury ; 
but the foundalioii is invalidated if 
the property assigned tor its support 
be oncuinbered by mortgages or other 
obligations : — nor can iu\y one labour- 
ing under an incurable disease convert 
freehold })ropcrty into wakouf <*xcept 
as a testator, in which case the in- 
alienable. rights of the lieirs to two- 
thirds of the proptTly are secured ; — 
a third part only, according to law, 
being otherwise disiutsabie by will. 
The third class of wakoolk (eulfed ad/f 
or customary, the others being termed 
// or legal, as sanelioned by reli- 
gious law) are coii'-ideretl as secular 
foiimhUioiis, coii>istiiig of lauds pur- 
che&ed by ilie religious wakoofs from 
their accumnlaiions, on reveision at 
tlio death of tlie as-sigiar, or failure 
of his direct heirs, h)r an incon-'ider- 
able portion of their value, leaving to 
the vendor.-^ in the int-nim the full 
nijoynient of the jwopeny, which is 
tiV<iiientJy continued to their nephews 
and brothers on the ."a sue tenii'<. 
“ At first tliis plan was not cun.sidered 
lucrative for the wakrjufs : but when 
the system w’as widely extended, the 
nmltitiulc of assignments, which fell 
in every year from death and default 
of issue, soon crowned the specula- 
tion with success, in a country where 
the tenure of life is einiiieutly uncer- 
tain, not only from the caprices of 
sultans, but from the cf)nstant ravages 
of plague. . . . The advantages 
to sellers w'cre equally great. They 
secured themselves from coutiscation, 
and their heirs from spoliation at their 
demise. They were enabled to raise 
money to the value of a 8i.\th or eiglith 
of their capital, on payment of a trif- 
ling interest, and yet retained the full 
enjoyment of the whole for themselves 
and immediate issue. By founding 
these wakoofs, sellers are also enabled 
to check the extravagance of their 


children, who can neither mortgage 
nor alienate the property— a practice 
nearly as common in turkey as in 
other countries.” 

Kot less tlian three-fourths of the 
buildings and cult ivaied lauds ihroiigli- 
oiit tlie eini>ire, according to the au- 
thor, and even the iuqxM-ial domains, 
are held under one or other of these 
wakoof tenures, which thus represent 
the great hindoil interests of the coun- 
try. Formerly, the domains belong- 
ing to the mosques in each pasha lik 
W'crc let on annual leases (as tlie 
public revenues are still farmed) to 
muitczini or contractors, geiierall}' the 
puslias of tlie ]»roA inees : lint the svs- 
tem of snhlettiiig ami dilapidation to 
which tins cour>e of short leaser gave 
rise, was so ruinous to the agiicidtiiral 
pojmlatioii ami the projHoiy of the 
wakoofs, that a thorough n'lUnn was 
introilnced in ihe reign of Abd'uii- 
Jlamid, the lather ot !Maliniuod II. 
The lands were now let on lile teiian- 
eios, ( mnlihfinid.) uii llic same system 
orbenelici.il lea*-es and large lines ou 
renewals which ]Mevails w ith iv^pecl. 
to the proper! v ol collegiate and oilier 
eorpoiati' lM)dies in Knglaml ; whh li 
has greatly improved tluir condition, 
as it is no l-mger the, interest of the 
lessee to r.uk the peasant iv, or dam- 
age the property, for tin* s.d^e <u pre- 
sent advantage. “ .Mt.re than one 
imuiare!i has entertaimal pn»jt'ct>i of 
dispu-<.es>ing the inosiiues of lln'se 
pri\ ileges, ami ot jilaciiig the w akool v ii 
under tlie exeliisivi* siijM-rinteiideneo 
of government. Sultan Mahmoud 11. 
seriously coiiti inplatetl carrying tliis 
plan into elfect, ami jirobably would 
have done .so, liad his lile been spar* d. 
Tlie government in this easo would 
liavc i»aiil the salaries of all sheikhs, 
priests, and jicrsijns attached to the 
sacred editie.es, togidlier with all re- 
pairs and expensfs of tlieir dejiendeiit 
institutions, and would have converteil 
tlie .sur])lus to .state purpo.scs. Vari- 
ous tjlans were suggesud to Mah- 
mood's predecessors; but during Ihe 
existence of the jani.ssaries, no one 
dared to interfere with institution.s 
whence the Oolema, (men of law and 
religion,) intimately connected with 
the Janissaries, derived invariable pro- 
fit.” 

Returning at length from this long 
digression to the jewel bezestan, and 
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passing from tlio south-eastern, or 
mercers’ gate, “ through lines of shops 
stored with a vaiiety of ready-niado 
articles required by ladies,” we reach 
the Silk Bezestan, (Sandal Bezestany,) 
which, lili.e the other, has four arched 
gates named after different trades, and 
is surmounted by twenty domes, four 
in a line. Though occupied solely b^' 
Amienians, and regulated by a com- 
mittee of six Amienian elders, it is 
directed by a Turkish kehaya or pre- 
sident, with his deputy, wdiose duty it 
is to superintend the police and collect 
the government dues. The scene 
presented by the inferior presents a 
striking contrast to the other, and 
(we regret to say) not at all to the 
advantage of the Christians. “'I'lic 
building is gloomy and badly lighted, 
and appears not to have been whitc- 
w'a.shed or cleansed since the first coii- 
structiuu ; and while a stranger may 
rejieatedly enter the jewel bezestaii, 
and its lenants, though they see him 
gazing nitli covetous eyes on some 
antitpiated object, vill scarcely eon- 
d(‘se(Mid to say ‘2se istersiiiizr'’ (what 
want you V) . . . the clamours of 

the Armenians to attract purchasers 
are only to be surpassed by their ivant 
of honesty. Strangers may often pay 
too imu'li to Turkish shopkeejiers, but 
they will receive fair weight to a 
hair: whereas they will bt* subject 
not only to overcharge, but to short 
(jiiantity, at the liands of the Arincni- 
iiiaiis and their more lu otligate imita- 
tors, the Greek dealers.” The origi- 
nal silk manufactories were estahlished 
before the eonquest of Constantinople 
at the old caiiital of Broussa, w hence 
most of the raw’ material is still de- 
rived, the abundance of mulbeny 
trees in its neighbourhood being fii- 
voiirablc to the nurture of the silk- 
worm ; littb BroiLssa .silk is, however, 
now’ sold ill the sandal bozestany, 
the manufacture being principally 
carried on along the shores of the 
Bosphorus. “ But within the last ten 
years, and especially since the conclu- 
sion of commercial treaties with the 
Porte, the silk trade in home-made 
articles has decreased 50 per cent. 
A large supply of common imitation 
goods is now received from England, 
SVance, and Italy, and the richer ar- 
ticles, principally manufactured at 
Lyons, have completely superseded 
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those formerly received from Bronssa, 
or fabricated at Scutari and Constan- 
tinople.” 

The trade in furs, as well as that 
in silk, is entirely in the hands of the 
Armenians, but has gi-eatly fallen off 
since the European dress, now worn 
by the court and the ollicial person- 
ages, replaced tlie old Turkibli eo.stumc. 
In former times, the quality of the fur 
worn by different ranks, and at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, w’as a 
matter of strict etifiuette, regulated 
by the example of the .sultan, w ho, on 
a day previously fixed by tlie imperial 
astrologer, repaired in stale to the 
mosque amiycd in furs, varying from 
the sipiirrel or red fox, assumed at the 
beginning of autumn, to the samoor or 
sable w orn during the dejilh of w’inter; 
while all ranks of persons in office 
changed their furs, on the same day 
with the monarch, for those appro- 
priati'd to their rospeclivc grades. 
U'he most costly W'cre those of the 
black fox ami sable, the former of 
which w'as re>tricted, unle.ss by spe- 
cial permission, to the use of royalty : 
while sable was reserved fi>r vizirs 
and pashas of tlia highest rank. The 
])rice of these furs, indeed, placed them 
beyond the reach of ordinary pur- 
chasers, 15,000 or ‘2U,(»oo piastres 
being no unusual price fur a sable 
lined pelisse, while black fox cost 
twice as mneli. In llio jiresent day 
the hurk or pelisse is never worn by 
civil or military functionaries, except 
in private : but it still continues in 
general use among tlie sheikhs and 
men of the law’, who may be seen 
mounted on fiit ambling gallow’ays^ 
with richly embroidered saddle-cloths 
and embossed bridles, attired in knrks 
faced with sables, in all the ])omp of 
ancient times.” The kiirk is, more- 
over, inhai*em ctiiiuette, tlie recognised 
symbol of matronly rank: — and its 
assumption by a Circassian is a signi- 
ficant intima-tion to the other inmates 
of the position she has assumed as 
the favourite of their master. The 
same rule extends to tlie imperial 
palace, where the elevation of a fair 
slave to the rank of kadinn (the title 
given to the partners of the sultan) 
is announced to her, by her receiving 
a pelisse lined with sables from the 
het-khoda or mistress of the palace, 
the principal of the seven great female 
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officers to whom is entnistcd the man- 
agement of all matters connected with 
the harem. The imperial favourites 
are limited by law to seven, but this 
number is seldom complete ; the pre- 
sent sultan has hitherto raised only 
five to this rank, one of whom died 
of consumption in 1842. These ladies 
are now always Circassian slaves, and 
though never manumitted, have each 
their separate establishments, suites 
of apartments, and female slaves act- 
ing as ladies of honour, ttc. Their 
slipper, or (as wc should call it) jiiii 
money, is about 25,000 piastres (£240) 
raontfily — their other expenses being 
defrayed by the sultan’s treasurer. 
]Mr White enters into considerable 
detail on the interior arrangements of 
the seraglio, the private life of the 
sultan, iNLc. ; but as it does not appear 
from what sources his information is 
derived, we shall maintain an Oriental 
rcser\'e on these subjects. 

The slave-markets and condition of 
slaves in the East is treated at con- 
siderable length : but as the erroneous 
notions formerly entertained have 
been in a great measure. ilisj»clled by 
more correct views obtained by mo- 
dem travellers, it is sullicient to 
observe, that “the laws and customs 
relative to the treatment of slaves in 
Turkey divest their condition of its 
worst features, and place the slave 
nearly on a levtd with the free servi- 
tor : nay, in many instances the con- 
dition of the slave, especially of white 
slaves, i.s superior to the other; as 
the path of honour and fortune is 
more accessible to the dependent and 
protected slave than to the indepen- 
dent man of lower degree.’’ Jt is 
well known that many of those hold- 
ing the highest dignities of tlic state 
— Halil I*asha, brother-in-law of the 
Sultan — Khosref, w ho for many years 
virtually ruled the empire, with num- 
berless others, w'cre originally slaves : 
and in all cases the liberation of male 
slaves, after seven or nine years’ ser- 
vitude, is ordained by adet or custom, 
which, ill Turkey, is stronger than 
law. This rule is rarely infringed 
and excepting the slaves of men in 
the middle ranks of life, who fre- 
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qnently adopt their master’s trade, 
and ai*e employed by him as work- 
men, they ill most cases become do- 
mestic servants, or enter the army, as 
holding out the greatest prosjiect of 
honour and promotion. The condition 
of w'hitc female slaves is even more 
favourable. In point of dress and 
equipment, they are on a par with 
their mistresses, the menial offices in 
all great harems being pciformed by 
iiegresses ; — and frequent instances 
occur, where p.irents prefer slaves 
educated in their own families to free 
women as wives for their sons : — the 
only distinction being in the title of 
kadinn^ which may be considered 
equivalent to 7nadamf‘^ ami w hu*li is 
ahvays borae by these emancipated 
slaves, instead of khanum^ (or A/t^/,) 
used by w'omeii of free birth. Foinale 
slaves arc rarely sold or parteil with, 
except for extreme misconduct ; and 
though it is customary for their mas- 
ters, in the event of their becoming 
mothers, to cnfraneln>e and many 
them, “ the facility of divorce is such, 
that w’onioii, if mothers, ju'efer re- 
maining slaves to being legally mar- 
ried : as they arc aware that oiistom 
])revciits their being sold when in the 
foimer eondition : whereas their hav- 
ing a family is no bar to divorce w hen 
married.*’ 

"J'hc guilds, or corporations of the 
different trades and professions, to 
winch allusion lias more than once 
been made, and w Inch constitute w hat 
may be called the municipality of Con- 
stantinople, were formerly mustered 
and paraded through the city, on 
every occasion when the Saiuljak- 
Sliereef (or holy l»anner of iMahom- 
med) was- taken from the seraglio to 
accompany the army. Tliis gatliering, 
the object of wiiieh wms to ascertain 
the number of men who could be 
levied in ease of extremity for the 
defence of the capital, w'as first or- 
dained by Mourad IV.,* before his 
inarch against Hagdad in 1638 ; when, 
according to Evliya Kifendi, 200,000 
men fit to bear arms passed in review 
— and the last muster w’as in the 
reign of Mustapha III., at the com- 
mencement of the disastrous war with 
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Bussia in 176 Its subsequent dis- 
continuance is said to have been ow- 
ing to an insult then offered by the 
guild of emirs (or descendants of the 
Propliet) to the Austrian Interniincio, 
who was detected in witnessing in- 
cognito the procession of the Sandjak- 
Shereef, deemed too sacred for the 
C 3 'cs of an infidel — and a tumult en- 
sued» in which many Christians were 
maltreated and murdered, and which 
had nearl}’ led to a rupture with the 
court of Vienua. On this occasion 
the number of guilds was forty^six, 
subdivided into 554 minor sections ; 
and, excepting the disappearance of 
those more immediately connected 
Mitli the janissaries, it is probable 
that little or no change has since 
taken jdacc. Those guilds included 
not only the handicraft and other 
trades, but the physicians and other 
learned prohissioiis, and even the 
(Juknmh and imams, and others con- 
nected with the mosques. Each 
inarched with its own badges and 
(‘iisigns, headed by its own officers, 
of whom tliei'c were seven of the first 
grade, with their deputies and sub- 
onlinates, all elected by the crafts, 
and eiitru>ted with the control of its 
affairs, subject to the ajiprobation of 
a c(Uincil of delegates : while the pro- 
perty of these corporations is invari- 
ably secured by being made wakoof^ 
the nature of which has been already 
explained. Tlie shoemakers’, sad- 
dlers’, and tanners’ guilds are among 
the strongest in point of numbers, 
and from them were drawn the elile 
of the janissaries stationed in the 
capital, after the cruel system of seiz- 
ing (’hristiaii children for recruits 
had been discontinued ; the tailors 
are also a numerous and resolute 
craft, generally well affected 'to 
government, to which they ren- 
dered important services in the 
overthrow of the janissaries in 


1826, when the Sandjak-Shereef* 
was displayed in pursuance of the 
Fethwa of the mufti excommunica- 
ting the sons of Hadji-Bektash, 
and tlie guilds mustered in arms by 
thousands for the support of the 
Sheikh al Islam and the Commander 
of the Faithful. 

Among these fratornilios, one of 
the most numerous is that of the kapk- 
jees or boatmen, of whom there arc 
not fewer than 19,000, mostly Turks, 
in the city and its suburbs ; while 
5000 more, nearly all of w hom are 
Greeks, are found in the villages of 
the Bosphorus. They are all regis- 
tered in the books of the kaiphjee^ ha- 
shi^ or chief of the boatmen, paj'^- 
iug each eight piastres moiitidy (or 
tw'ice as much if unmarried) for their 
teslteia or license : and cannot remove 
from the stations assigned them with- 
out giving notice. The skill and 
activity of these men, in the manage- 
ment of their light and apparently 
fragile skiffs, has been celebrated by 
almost every tourist wdio has floated 
on the waters of the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus : and not less precise 
is the accuracy with which is adjusted 
the number of oars to be employed 
by the members of the European 
corps diplomatifptey and the great 
officers of the Porte, according to their 
relative ranks ; the smallest infringe- 
ment of w hich would be regarded as 
an unpardonable breach of etiquette. 
The oars and mouldings are painted 
of the national colours, with the hulls 
white or black ; the latter colour is 
usually affected by the Turkish gran- 
dees, w ith the exception of the capi- 
taii-pa>]ia, who is alone privileged to 
use a green boat. Ambassadors-extra- 
ordinary are entitled to ten oars ; and 
the same number is assigned to the 
grand-vizir, the mufti, and ministers 
holding tlic rank of mushii\ or marshal, 
the highest degree in the new' scale of 


* Mr White here introduces a digression on the other relics of the Prophet, the 
Moslem festivals, Ac., his account of w>bich presents little novelty ; but he falls into 
the general error of describing the Mahmil, borne by the holy camel in the pilgrim 
caravan, as containing the brocade covering of the Kaaba, w'henit is in fact merely 
an emblem of the presence of the monarch, like an empty carriage sent in a pro- 
cession. — (See Lane's Modem Egyptians, ii, p. 204, 8vo. ed.) It is indeed suffi- 
ciently obvious, that a box six feet high and two in diameter, could not contain a 
piece of brocade sufficient to surround a building described by Burckbardt as 
eighteen paces long, fourteen broad, and from thirty .-five to forty feet high. 
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Ottoman procodenoe. Pashas of the 
second rank, the cazUaskers or grand 
judges of Anatolia and Ronmeiia, 
with other functionaries of cquivalciit 
grade, are allowed eight oars, the 
number employed by the Austrian 
Internuncio, and by ministers-plcni- 
poteiitiary ; while three or five pair 
of scnlls are allotted to charyes 
(Caffaires^ and the heads of different 
departments at the Porte. The pro- 
cession of the sultan, when he pro- 
ceeds to the mosque by water, consists 
of six kayiks, the largest of wliicii is 
sevent^^-eight feet in length, and pulled 
by twenty-four rowers — under the old 
rttjime the crew was taken from the 
bostandjis, w’hosc chief, the bostaiid- 
ji-bashi, held the helm; but since 
the abolition of that corps, they have 
been chosen, without distinction of 
creed, from the common boatmen. 
The imperial barge is distinguished, 
independent of its superior size, by 
the gold- embroidered canop.v of crim- 
son silk, sunnounted by crescents at 
the stern ; it is ])ainted white within 
and without, with rich gilt mouldings, 
under which runs a broad external 
green border, ornamented with gilded 
arabesques. The oars are painted 
white, with gold scn)lls ; the stern is 
adorned with massive gilt carvings ; 
and the long proj(;ctiiig prow with a 
richly-gilded ornament, representing 
a paini-branch curling upwards. I>e- 
hiiid this flutters a gihled falcon, the 
emblem of the house of Osman. The 
carvings and ornaments of these 
boats are elaborately finished, and 
exquisitely light and graceful. These 
embellishments, combined with the 
loose white dresses, bliie-tnsselied red 
caps, and^anuscular forms of the boat- 
men, as they rise from their seats, 
vigorously plunge their oars into the 
dark bloc waters, and propel the 
kayiks with racehorse sj)eed, give to 
these splendid vessels an air of majesty 
and brilliancy, not less characteristic 
than original and imposing. 

Many Instances have occurred, in 
which men have risen from the class 
of boatmen to stations of high honour 
and dignity ; the most recent instance 
of which was in the case of the ai-ch- 
traitor Acbmet Fevzy Pasha, who, in 
1839, betrayed the Ottoman fleet un- 
der his command into the bands of 
Mohammed All — a deed of unparal- 
leled perfidy, for which he righteously 


received a traitor’s reward, perishing 
in January 1843 (as was generally 
believed) by poison administered by 
the orders of the Egyptian Viceroy. 
The kayikjees, as a class, are generally 
considered, in iwint of personal ad- 
vantages, the finest body of men in 
the empire; and share with the sahkas^ 
or water-carriers- -another numerous 
and powerful guild, equally reniiirk- 
ablc w'itli the kayikjees fur their sym- 
metry and athletic proportions — the 
dangtM-ons rejnitation of being dis- 
tinfirtiished favourites of the fair sex 
— dtuibly dangenms in a country 
where, in such cases, “ the cord or 
scimitar is the doom of the .stronger 
sex — the deep sea- bed that of the 
weaker. Aloiiey will counterbalance 
all crimes in Turkey save female 
frailty. For this neither religious law 
imr social customs admit atonement. 
Tears, bi‘auty, youth, gold — untold 
gold — are of no avail, i'he fish of 
the Ilosphorus and Propontis could 
disclose fearful secrets, even in our 
days :** — and as a natural transition, 
apparently, from cause to efi'ect, Mr 
White proceeds, in the next chapter, 
to give an account of the H.ilyk- 
Pazary, the Llillingsgate of Stainboul. 
Put we shall not follow him through 
his enumeration of such a carte a^ 
thixnvs the glories of a Plackwall 
dinner into dim eclip>e, and which no 
Other w aters of Euroi)e couhl prohahiv 
rival: — .since, in Mr Whit<‘’.s usual 
course of dlgres>ion upon digres.^iou, 
the mention of the Fidinr-nket (^ate, 
the usual place of oxeeuti<»ns, leads 
him off* again at a tangent to the con- 
sideration of the criminal law, and its 
present udminibtratloii in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

There is no change among those 
wTonght vdnee the introducti(m of the 
new system, more calculated forcibly 
to inii>ress those who had known 
Constantino]>le in former years, than 
the almost total cessation of those 
public executions, the sangidiiary fre- 
quency of which fonned so obtrusive 
and revolting a feature under the old 
regime. Since the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Pertef Pasha in 1837, no one 
has suffered death for political 
offences : — and the abolition by Sultan 
Mahmoud, immediately after the 
destruction of the janissaries, of the 
MouMiaUafat Kalemy^ or Court of Con- 
fiscations, put ail end to the atrocious 
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eystem which had for centuries made 
wealth a sufficient pretext for the 
murder of its possessors. In all cases 
of banishuieiit or coiidum nation to 
death, however ai’bitrary, confiscation 
of property inevitably followed : but 
the wealthy Armenians and Greeks 
were usually selected as the victims 
of these ruthless deeds of despotism 
and rapacity; numerous records of 
which may be seen in the Christian 
burying-gi’ounds, w'here the nidcly- 
carved figure of a headless trunk, or 
a hanging man, indicates the fate of 
the suifercr. But the humane and 
politic act of Miiliinoud, which ren- 
dered riches no longer a crime, has 
produced its natural effects in the 
impulse w'hich has been given to 
commercial activity and public confi- 
dence by the security thus afforded to 
life an<l property. “ The govoni- 
nieiit finds the Armenians Avilling to 
advanc^^ money in case of need ; and 
there is scarcely a jiaslia of rank w ho 
has not recourse to their assistance, 
which is the more readily afforded, as 
the Armenians are aware that their 
debtors’ lives and })roperty, as well as 
their own, are secure, and that they 
sliitll n(»t endure extreme J^er^<*c^lt^oll 
ill the event of suing those on wdiom 
they have claims.*’ 

In criminal eases, tl»e administra- 
tion of justiec by the Moslem law^ 
ajiiiears at all times fo have been 
tem[)ercd by lenity ; and the extreme 
repugnance of the present sultan to 
sign deatli-warrants, even in cases 
which ill this country w'onld be consi- 
dered as aiiiounliiig to w ilful murder, 
has rendered capital jiunishineiits 
extremely rare ; while the liori'ible 
death by im]»alcme,iit, and the ampu- 
tation of tlic hand for theft, have 
fallen into comi»lete disuse. Offences 
are tried, in the first iustauco, in the 
court of the CaJsi-asker oi- grand Judge 
of Koumelia or Anatolia, according as 
the crime has been committed in 
Europe or Asia: from this tribunal 
an appeal lies to the Supreme GoimcU 
of Justice, the decisions of w^hich 
require to be further ratified by the 
Mufti. The proces-verbal of two of 
the cases above referred to, is given 
at length ; in one of which the mur- 
derer escaped condign punishment 
only because the extreme youth of 
the only eye-witness, a slave, nine 


years old, prevented bis testimony 
from being received otherwise than as 
dreumstantiat evidence: — in the other, 
“ it being essential to make a lasting 
and impressive public exam])le, it w^as 
resolved that the criminals should not 
be put to death, but coiidemncd to 
such ignominious public chaslisemout 
as might serve during many years as 
a warning to others.” The sentence 
in the former case w as ten, and in the 
latter, seven years’ jiublic labour in 
heavy irons— a punishment of extreme 
severity, frequently terminating in 
the death of the convict. Nafiz Bey, 
the principal offender in the second 
of the above cases, did not sunive 
his sentence more than twenty 
mouths. On examining a multi- 
tude of condemnations for crimes 
of magiiitvdc, the maximum average, 
w'lieu death w'a^ not awarded, was 
seven years’ hard labour in chains, 
and fine, for which the convict is 
subsequently imprisoned as a simple 
debtor till the sum is paid. The 
average i>uiushmeiit for theft, robbery, 
assault, aud slightly wounding, is 
three years’ hard labour, wdth costs 
and damages. These sentences (of 
W'hich scN'eral examples are given) 
were referred, according to established 
forms, from the local tribunals to the 
supreme council : and before being 
carried into effect, were legalized by 
fi jvihu a (decree) of the Shoikh-lslain, 
(Slufti,) and after that by the sul- 
tan's w arrant ; a process affording a 
triple advantage to the accused, each 
rctcrcuce serving as an ai>peal.” 

The exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subjects of their ow’ii nation, exercised 
by tlie legations of the different Euro- 
pean powers in virtue of capitulations 
w'ith the Porte, w'as doubtless at one 
time necessary foi* the protection of 
foreigners from the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Turkish despotism ; it has, 
how ever, given rise to great abuses, 
and at the present day its practical 
effect is only to seenre impunity to 
crime, by impeding the course of 
justice. The system in all the lega- 
tions is extreniely defective , “ bnt 
in none is it more flagrantly vicious 
and ineffective than in that of Great 
Britain ” This is a grave charge ; 
but only too fully home out by the 
facts adduced. Notfew'er than three 
thousand British subjects are now 
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domiciled in and about the Turkujh 
'capital, chiefly vagabonds and despe- 
radoes, driven by the rigour of Eng- 
lish law from Malta and the Ionian 
Isles : — and half the outrages in 
Stainboul ‘‘ arc committed by or 
charged to the Queen’s adopted sub- 
jects, who, well knowing that eventiisil 
impunity is their i)rivilege, arc in»t 
restrained by fear of retribution.” 
All tlie zeal ami energy of our consul- 
general, JVIr Cartwright, (in whom 
are vested the judicial functions exer- 
cised by chancellors of other lega- 
tions,) are ])aralysed by the necessity 
of adhering to the forms of llritiah 
law, the execution of which is practi- 
cally iuiposoible. In a case of mur- 
der or felony, for instance, — a case 
which often occurs — a pro forma 
verdict of guilty is returned ; but 
what follows? The, ambassador lias 
no powtjr to order llie law to be 
carried into effect : nothing remains, 
therefore, but to send the acciiNed, 
with the depositions, to Malta or 
England. Ilut the M:dtose courts 
declare themselves incompetent, and 
cither liberate or send back the pri- 
soner ; and English tribunals do not 
adjudicate on doeumeiitary evidence. 
The consequence is, that unless nir- 
iiesscs proceed to England, criminals 
must be liberated at Tera, or sent to 
be liberated at home, for w'ant of 
legal testimony. They have then 
their action at law against the con.sid- 
geiieral for illegal arrest.’’ It appears 
scarcely credible that a state of 
things, so calculated to degradt; the 
liritish national character in the eyes 
of the representatives of the other 
European powers, should ever have 
been suffered to exist, and still more 
that it should have remained so lung 
unheeded. A bill was indeed carried 
through Parliaraeut in IS.io, iu con- 
sequence of the urgent n'clainatioiis 
of Lord Eonsouby and Mr Cartw right^ 
for empowering the Crown to remedy 
the evil; but though the subject 
was again pressed by Sir Stratford 
Canning in 1842, it still remains a dead 
letter. Mr White has done good ser- 
vice in placing this plain and undeni- 
able statement of facts before the 
public eye; and we trust that the 
next session of Pariiament will not 
pass over without our seeing the 
point brought forward by Mr DUsraeli, 


Mr Monckton Milnes, or some other 
of those members of tlie legislature 
whose personal knowledge of the East 
qualities thenn to undertake it. ^^Ono 
plan ought to be adopted forthwith, 
that of investing the coiLsul-general 
with such full powders as are granted 
to London police magistrate.^, or, if 
possible, to any inngisi rates at quar- 
ter-sessions. He w'ould thcMi be able 
to dispose of a multitude of minor 
correctional cases, which now' ])ass 
unpunished, to the constant scandal 
of all other nations 'Hie delegated 
power might be arbitrary, and incon- 
sistent with our constitutional habits, 
but the evil requires extrajudicial 
measures.'’ 

In pursuing Mr White’s devious 
course through thd varit)us marts of 
Constantinople, \ve have not yet 
brought tnir readers to the Missr 
Teharshy, or Egyptian market, prt)- 
bably the mo'^t diversified and ))iirely 
Oriental scene to be seen in Const aii- 
tiiiopie, ami a rei>resentalitni of w hieli 
forms the frouiiN)ni‘ee to one of the 
volunie.s. The building, the entrance 
to which is between the ri>hmarket 
(rau‘ and the beautiful mo^^Jiue of the 
A’alhla, (built by tin* nnuher of Mo- 
hammed IV.,) eoiisists of an arcmle 
lighted from the ri»of, like those (d* 
our own capital, 1 10 yards liuig, and 
20 wide, lilh'd on emdi .>>ide with 
shops, not separaletl from each other 
by jiartitioiis, so as to impede the 
view; the tenants of which are all 
Osnianlis, ami dealers exelnsively in 
perfumes, spices, iVc., inqiortcd 
chiefly through Eg\])t IVoin India, 
Arabia, llere may be found “ the 
Persian atar-giil's perfume,” sandal- 
wood, and odurirerons woods of all 
kinds from tlie lands of^ tlie East ; 
opium for the Ten/a/iis, a 'race wimse 
numbers are happily now' daily de- 
creasing; ambergris for pastHles ; 
“ ciunauion and ginger, nutmegs ami 
cloves:” the pink henna powuler 
brought from Mckka by the pilgrims 
for tinging ladies’ fingers, though 
these “rosy-fingered Auroras” fas 
Mr W. kindly warns the poetasters 
of Frangiiestan) are now only to be 
found among slaves and the lower 
orders, the custom being now utterly 
exploded among dames of high de- 
gree: “add to the above, spices, 
roots, dyewoods, and minerals, and 
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colours of every denomination, and from diamonds to old clothes, of which 
an idea may be formed of the contents some account, with the locality in 
of this neatly- arranged and ]»ictn- which it is procurable, is not to be 
resque bazar. Its magnitude, its found in some part or other of his 
abundance and variety ot goods, the volumes. We have, besides, disqui- 
order that reigns on every side, and sitions on statistics and military mat- 
the respectability of the d<‘alers, ren- ters ; aciueducts and baths, marriages 
cler it one of the most original and and funerals, farriery and cookery, 
interi‘sting sights of the city ; it serves &c. &c. — in fact on every imaginable 
to refresh ilie senses and to dispel the subject, except the price of railway 
nnfavoiirablc impressions cau.sed on shares, whicli are as yet to the Turks 
lirst lauding.” a iileasiire to come. It would be un- 

Jn the foregoing remarks and ex- pardonable to omit mentioning, how- 
tracts, it has been our aim rather to e\er, for the benefit of gourmands, 
give a condensed vie.w of th(‘ infer- that for the savoury viands called 
ination to be derived from tlie voluni(‘S kabobs, and other Stamboiil delicacies, 
before us, oil tojiics of interest, than the shop of tlic w'orthy Hadji JSfusta- 
to attempt any thing like a general pha, on the south side of the street 
abstract of a work so multifarious in called l)ivau-Y()ll 3 ^ stands uiiequal- 
its nature, and so hrokeii into detail, ed ; while liorticulturists and poot- 
as to render the ordiiiaiy rules of asters should be informed, that in 
crilicisni as imqiplicable to it as tluy spite of Lord B,yron’s fragrant de- 
would be to an ene) clop.Tdia. In scriptions of “ the gardens of Gulin 
point of arrangement, iiuh'ed, tlie their bloom,” tlie finer Kurojieaii roses 
latter would have the advantage ; for do not sympathize with the climate, 
a total ali''eiice of lucuius oido ]»er- Lady-^ Poiisoiiby's attempts to intro- 
>a(les Mr White’s pages, to a degree dnee the moss-rose at Therapia fail- 
scarcely to b(‘ excu>ed e^ eii by ilio ed ; and the only place where they 
very miscellaneous nature of the sub- have succeeded is the garden of Count 
ject. Thus, while ctnist ant reference Stnruier, the Austrian Inleruuncio, 
is made, lioui the first, to the bezes- whose palace is, in more' respects than 
tans, tlie names ('ftheirdilVerent gates, one, according to Mr White, the 
Ac., no <les« iij>tion of the-e editites ( I ulistau of Slamboul society, 
occurs till the middle of tlie secruid But we cannot take leave of this 
volume, where it is introduced apro- part of the subject without remarking, 
j>()s t<* nothing, between the ]ud)lic that while all praise is due to Mr 
libraries and tlie fiir-market. The White's accuracy in describing the 
cliapter headed “Capital Bunish- scenes and subjects on which lie 
meiifs,” (iv. vol. 1.) is jiriiieijially de- speaks from pei'^onal knowledge, his 
\o!ed to political disquisitions, with aeipiaintaucc with past Turkish his- 
au episode on luiialie asylums and tory ajipears to be by no means on a 
the medical academy of Galatu Serai, par w itli the insight he has succeeded 
while only a few ])ages arc occupied in acquiring into the u.'*ages and maii- 
by the subject implied in the title ; ners of the Turks of the present daj". 
•which is triuitcd at greater Icngtli, The innumerable anecdotes intcr- 
aiid illustrated by the jNftds-rtrtKwr spersed through his pages, and which 
of several criminal trials, at llie end often mar rather thiui aid the effect of 
of the second volume, where it is the more solid matter, are frequently 
brought in as a digression from the both improbable and pointless ; and 
slavery laws, on the jioint of the ad- the lapses which htu’o and there occur 
missibility of a slave’s evidence! But in matters of historical fact, are almost 
without follow'ing Mr White furtlier iiicompreheusible. Thus we are told 
through the slipper-market, the poul- (i. 17*.),) that the fax our enjoyed 
try- market, tlie cofiee-shops, and to- (until recently) by Biza Basha, w as 
bacco-shops, the fruit and flow'er oxxing to his having rescued the pre- 
market, the Ozoon Tcharshy or long sent sultan, when a child, from a rc- 
mai'ket, devoted to the sale of articles servoir in the Imperial Gardens of 
of dress and lioiisehokl furniture, ci/m Beglcrbey, into xxhich he had been 
niultis aim ; it will sufiice to say that hurled by his fiitlier in a fit t>f brutal 
there is no article wdiatever, either of fury — an act wholly alien to the char- 
luxury or use, sold in Constantinople, acter of Mahmoud, but which (as Mr 
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W. observes,) “ will not appear im- 
probable to those acquainted with 
Orieiitnl histoiy” — since, it is Ibimd 
related, in all its circumstances, in 
Kycaut’s history of the reign of Ibra- 
him, whose infant son, afterwards 
Mohammed IV., nearly perished in 
this manner by his hands, and retain- 
ed through life the scar of a woun<l on 
the face, received in the. fall. This 
paljiahle anachronism is balanced in 
the next ]nige by a version of the 
latter incident, in which Molianimed s 
^Noiiiul is said to have been inflicted 
by the dagger of his intoxicated 
fill her, irritated by a rebuke from the 
prince (w ho, be it remark<Ml, was only 
seven years old at Ibrahim’s death, 
some years later) on Ills unseemly 
exhihiiion of himself as a dancer. 
As a further instance of j»aternal bar- 
barity in the Osmanli snltans, it is 
related how Selim I. vas l)astinadoed 
by command of his father, llajazet II., 
Ibr misconduct in the government of 
liagdad ! nith the inar\ell<»ii'» addi- 
tion, (worthy of ONid’s Mrtantor- 
pfiOfsea,) that from the sticks u.^'Cd for 
his pmli^imlent, and planted by hi.s 
sorrowing tutor, •‘*i)rimg the gro\e of 
Tehibookiy, opjiosite Yenikimy ! 
History as ill show that Selim and 
IJajazet never met after the accession 
of liie latter, cxcej)t vUicn tho rebfl- 
son met the father in arms at 
'rchoiirloii ; and it is well Known that 
' Jlagdad <lid not become part of tin* 
Ottoman enqnre till the reign of .Sdi- 
maii the Magnificent, the son of Selim. 
The mention of the City of the Khalif<, 
indeed, seems destined to lead Mr 
AVhite into error *, for in anotlier story, 
the cireiinistanees of which difl’or in 
every point from the sanm incident as 
related by Oriental historians, we find 
tho Onimiyade Khalif, Yezid III , 
wiio died A.j>. 723, (twenty-seven 
years bcfiwe the accession of the Ab- 
biisidcR, and forty before the founda- 
tion of Ilagdad,) spoken of as an Ab- 
baside kiiaiif of Bagdad ! Again, we 
find in the list of geograidncal wTiters, 

(ii. 172.) “ Ebul Feredj, Prince of 
llama, Idol” — thus confounding the 
monk Orogory Abulpitaragius with 
the Arabic Livy, Abulfcda, a luince of 
the line of vSaladin ! This last error, 
indeed, can scarcely be mort' than a 
slip of the pen. But instance.s of this 
kind might be multiplied ; and it w ould 
well if such passages, with numer- 
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oits idle legends (such as the patron- 
age of black bears by the Abbaside.s, 
and brown bears by the Ommiyades,) 
be omitted in any future edition. 

\Yc have reserved for the conclu- 
sion of our notice, the consideration 
of Mr White’s observations on the 
late constihifion (as it has been calletl) 
of (Jul-lihana, a visionary scheme 
concocted by Beshid Pasha, under 
French influence, by which it Ava,s 
proposed to secun* equal rights to all 
the component i)art.s of tho hetero- 
geneous mass which constitutes the 
population of the Ottoman empire. 
Tho author's rennarks on this well- 
im^aiit, but criuh‘ and impracticable 
conp-f/'etat^ evince a clear perception 
of the domestic interests and relati\e 
political position of Turkey', Avhich 
lead iLS to lioj^e that he Avill orel(mg 
turn lil.s attention, on a more extend- 
e<l .scale, b> the important .siibji'ct of 
Ottoman politic.'^. For the prtwnt, 
w'c nui'it content onrsebes with lay- 
ing before onr readers in ati abridged 
foiin, the clear and (‘ompn‘hen,<ivc 
Aii'w.shero laid down, on a question 
itivolving the future interests of 
Europe, and of no Fiir(»j.ean power 
imue than of (I real Britain. 

“The population of the 'rurki.sh 
empire cmisisl.s cd’ se\eral distinct 
raco.s, utterly op]*o.Ned to eaeh other 
ill religion, lnibil.*<, (h^-Ci-iit, (tbjei t.N, 
ami in every moral and even ]>hysi- 
cal eharacteri.’^tie. ’I'he 'J'mkomans, 
Kiird'J, Arabs, Egyptians, Druses, 
Maronites, Albanians, IhiMiians, Bul- 
garians, ( I reeks, Jews, and Arme- 
nians, are so many distinet nations, 
inhabiting the same or contiguous 
soils, wiiliont having intermixed in 
the slightest degree from their oarlie.st 
comjuest, and witlioiil having a .s'ingde 
object in coniinon. Over tlie.si' dis- 
sentient pojmlation.s stands the pure 
Ottoman race, the paramount nation, 
charged with maintaining the equili- 
brium betwu'en all, and with neutral- 
izing the ascendency of one faction by 
the ail) of others. Were this contnd 
not to exist— were the Turks, who 
represent their ancestors, the con- 
querors of the land, to be rednoed to a 
Ic'-ol with those noAv beneath them, or 
w'ere the jireponderntiiig influence of 
the. former to be destroyed by the 
elevation and equalization of thelattcr, 
perpetual revolts and civil w'ars could 
not fail to ensue. The dependent 
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populations, now constituting so large 
a portion of tlie empire, would con- 
tinue the struggle until one of them 
obtained the supremacy at priisent ex- 
ercised by the 'J'urkisli race, or until 
the territory were divided among 
themselves, or parcelled out by foreign 
powers. In this last hypothesis w'ill 
be found the wliole -ecret of the ardent 
sympathy evinced b^'most foreigners, 
especially bj^ the press of France, for 
the subjugated races. 

“AJany benevolent men argue, that 
the surest means of tranquillizing the 
tributaricsof Ihe Forte, and attaching 
them to the. govermnent, i& by raising 
them in the social scale, and by grant- 
ing to all the same rights and imniuni- 
ti(is as are enjoyed by their rulers. 
Fut it has been repeatedly proved, 
that concessions do but lead to fresh 
deinaiuls, and that partial enfranchise- 
ment conducts to total emancipation. 
‘ And why should they not V ’ is often 
asked. To tliis may be re])lied, that 
fh(» |)oss<>ssii)n of the llospliorus and 
Dardanelles by aiy other power, or 
fraction of pow(‘r, than the Forte, 
would Im‘ a souicc of interminable dis- 
cord to Europe, and irreparable detri- 
ment to England. It would not 011 I 3 ’ 
alfect <mr commerce, and nndermiiie 
our jiolilicnl intluence throughout the 
Ea<t, hut vNould add enormously to 
our lu'nal expenditure, by requiring 
an augmentation of our maritime foreo 
equivalent to that now' rcinainiiig 
neuter ill the (Joldcn Horn. 'I'mities, 
it is said, might be concluded, exacting 
maritime rc.^lrictious. J>ut what are 
treaties in the face of events V Who- 
ever po.''ses>es the Eosjihoriis, Fropon- 
tis, and Archipelago, wnst become a 
maritime nation in s})iie ol‘ treaties. 
Wlioevm* possesses (ain.'-tautinople 
nujst become a great inaniifactining 
and exporting nation, in defiance of 
competition. In less than half a 
century, the romantic villas and 
tajicriug cypresses that now fringe the 
blue Busjiliorus, would be rejduced by 
Victories and steam-chiiiineys — every 
one of which would be a deadly riv al 
to a similar establishment in Great 
Britain. I argue as an Englishman, 
whose duty it is to consider the mate- 
rial interests of his country, now and 
liereafter, and not to occupy himself 
with the theories of political pliilan- 
thropists. 

“ According to the levelling system, 
recommended as the basis of reforms, 


all classes would eventually be as- 
similated— -the desert Arabs to the 
laborious Marouites, the intractable 
Arnoots to the, industrious Bulgarians, 
the thrifty Armenians to the restless 
and ambitious Greeks, and the humble 
and parsimonious Jews to the haughty 
and lavish Osmanlis. Thus, couti- 
giious populations, which now keep 
each other in check, because their 
interests arc divergent and their 
jealousies inveterate, would find their 
interests assimilated ; and in the event 
of o})j>osition to government, the 
Forte, in lieu of being able to over- 
come one sect through the rivaliy of 
another, would find them all united 
against the dornirnLiit power. I'he 
Ottoman government should tliereforc 
avoid cstablisliing any community of 
rights or interests among the races 
subjected tt) its rule. Each of these 
races ought lo be govcuMied according 
to its own usages and individual creed ; 
there should be unifonuity in the 
lu'inciples of administration, but diver- 
sity ill the apt»lication. The Ottoman 
tenure cannot be maintained but by 
decided and peremptory .superiority. 
Adhesion on tlie jiart of the subjugated 
is inqmssible ; eoniiexion is all that 
can be exfiected ; and to preserve this 
connexitm, the supremacy of conf|iie 8 t 
must not be relaxed. The Forte 
cannot ex]>ect attachment: it must 
eonsequeiiily eiifoice submission. 
When this absolutism ceases to exist, 
the jHiwer will pass into other hands ; 
and where is the politician that can 
calculate the results of the, transfer? 
One issue may be safely predicted — 
England must lose, but cannot gain by 
the eJiangc. With the increasing 
enibarra.ssineiJts to commerce and in- 
dii'^try, which continental states are 
raising against Britain, it is essential 
that w'e should m>t allow a false cry ot 
phihiTithropy to throw us oft’ our guard 
in the Levant. France in Africa, and 
Hussia on the Danube, arc intent on 
the same object. Their battle-cries 
are civilization and religion ; their 
pretext the imiwovement of the Chris- 
tian populations. But who is tliere 
that has studied the recent policy of 
tlie one, and the und(*viating system 
of the other, since the days of Cath- 
erine, that can question for a moment 
tlie purport of both ? And yet Eny- 
land and Austria have acted recently as 
if France irere sincet'e, and Jiussia 
disinterested." 
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The Mountain and the Cloud, 
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THE MOUNTAIN ANI> THE CLOUD. 

(A Reminiscence of Switzerland.^ 


The cloud is to the mountaiii what 
motuiii is to the sea ; it gives to it an 
inliuite variety of ex])resaioii — gives 
it a life — gives it joy and sufferance, 
alternate calm, and terror, and anger. 
AVithout the cloud, the mountain would 
still he sublime, but monotonous ; 
it would have but a picture-like 
existence. 

How thoroughly the.v understand 
and sympathize with each other — 
these glorious playmates, these im- 
mortal brethren ! Sometimes the 
cloud lies supported in the hollow of 
the hill, as if out of love it feigned 
weariness, and needed to be upheld. 
At other times the whole hill stands 
(*n\ eloped in the cloud that has ex- 
paiuh'd to embrace and to conceal it. 
Iso jealousy here, Kach lives its o\s n 
grand life* under the ctpial eye of 
bca\ en. 

As you approach the mountains, it 
seem." that the clouds begin already 
to arrange, themselves in bolder and 
more fantastic shapes. They have a 
fellowship here. They built their 
luouutain.s upon inountaiiis — their 
mountains txhich arc a.s light as air — 
luige structures built at the giddy 
siiggc>tion of the passing breeze. 
Tlieir.s i.s the wild liberty of eiiillc.'«.s 
change, by which they "compeusale 
themselves for their thin and fleeting 
existence, and seem to mock tin* sta- 
tionary forms of their stable, brethren 
fast rooted to the earth. And how 
genially does the sun pour his beam 
upon these twin grandeurs! For a 
moment they are assimilated ; his ray 
has permeated, has etherealized the 
solid mountain, has tixed and defined 
the floating vapour. AVhat now^ is tlm 
one but a stationary cloud V what is 
the other but a risen hill V— poised not 
in the air but in the flood of light. 

I am never weaiy of w ateliing the 
play of these giant children of the 
earth. Sometimes a soft white cloud, 
so pure, so bright, sleeps, amidst open 
sunshine, nestled like an infant in the 
bosom of a green mountain. Some- 
times the rising upcurling vapour will 
linger just above the summit, and 


seem for a wdiilc an incense exhaling 
from vast censer. Sometimes it 
will descend, and drape the wiiole side 
of the hill ns with a transparent veil. 
1 have seen it sw'cep between me and 
the iiiountHiii like a sheeted gho.st, 
tall as the mountain, till the strong 
daylight dissolved its thin substance, 
and it rose again in flakes to decorate 
the blue heavens. Hut oh, glorious 
above all ! when on some brightest of 
days, the w hole mass of v\ hite.-t clouds 
gathers midway upon the snow-topi)ed 
inountHin. How magniliceiit then is 
that bright eruiuenee. seen alujve the 
cloud ! How it seems ri.MUg upwards 
— how' it seems bortte aloft by tlu'se 
innunierable v^i^g« — by those enor- 
mous pillions w liieh 1 see stretching 
fiom the clwndy mass! What an 
a.sccnsion have we here! — what a 
tran.^figuratioii ! (> HaphacP 1 will 

not di-^parage thy name nor thy art, 
but thy angels bearing on their wings 
the bi ightening saint to 1 leaven — w hat 
are they to the picture hcie V 

Look! there — fairly in the sky — 
where we should see but the pure 
ether — above the eUmds which them- 
selves are sailing high in serenest air 
— yes, there, in the blue and giildy 
expanse, sland.s the solid nionntain, 
glittering like a diamond. () (iod ! 
the bewilderi'd reason jient uj) in 
citie.s, toils much to prove and pene- 
trate thy being and thy nature — loil.s 
niiieh ill vain. Here, 1 reason not — 
I see. 'J’he Great King lives — lo! 
there is Ills throne. 

To him who quits the plain for the 
mountain, liow' the character of the 
cloud alters. 'Lhat which seemed lo 
belong cxelu.«ivily to the sky, has 
been drawn dow'ii and belongs a.s 
plainly to the earth. Mount some 
noble emiueiiee and look down — you 
w ill see the clouds lying on and ahout 
the landscajic, as if they had fallen 
on it. You are oii the stcadfiist earth, 
and they are iinderueatli you. You 
look down pcrliaps on the lake, and 
there is a solitary cloud lying settled 
on it ; when the rest of the fleecy 
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drove bad risen from their couch, this 
idle sleeper had been left dreaming 
there. 

Or stay below, and see the sun rise 
in the valley. When all is warm and 
clear upon the heights, and the tops 
of the hills are fervid with the beams 
of heaven, there still lies a cold white 
mass of cloud about your fcH?t. It is 
not yet morning in the valley. There 
the cloud has been slumbering all 
night — there it found its home. It also 
will by and by receive tin* beam, and 
then ft will arise, enveloping the hill as 
it ascends; the hill will liave a second 
dawn ; the cloud will assume its proud 
station in the sky ; but it will return 
again to the valley at night. 

i am sailing on the Jake of Brienz 
on a day golden with sunbeams. Tlie 
liigh ridge of its rocky c^l^tellated hills 
is distinct as Jigl>t can make it. Yet 
half-way up, amidst llie pine forests, 
tliere lies upon tlic rich verdure a 
huge motionless cloud. AVhat does it 
tliere? Its i»laco was sun ly in tlie 
sky. But no ; it belongs, like our- 
seh cs, to the earth. 

Is nature gaily mocking us, when 
upon her impregnable hills she builds 
these castles m the nh i Bat, good 
heavens! >\liat a military aspect all 
on a sudden does tliis mountain-side 
j)Ut on. Mark that inmum‘ral)le host 
of ])ine-trees. What reginieiils of 
them arc marching up tlie liill in the 
hot sun, as if to storm tliose rocky 
forts above! What serried ranks! 
and yet there are some stragglers — 
some tliat have hastened on in front, 
some that have lingered in the rear. 
Look at tliat tall gigantic ]»ine. breast- 
ing tlie hill alone, like an old grena- 
dier. How upright against tho steei> 
declivity! while his lengtliened shadow 
is thrown lieadloiig Inu'k behind him 
down tlie precijiice. I should be 
giddy to see such a shadow of iiiy 
own. 1 should doubt if it would con- 
sent to be drawn up by tlie heels to 
the summit of the mountain — wliether 
it would not rather drag me down 
with it into the abyss. 

I have seen hills on which lay the 
clear unclouded sky, making tliem 
blue as itself. 1 have gazed on those 
beautiful far-receding valleys — as the 
valley of the Rhone— when they have 
appeared to collect and retain the 


azure ether. They were full of 
Heaven. Angels ihight breathe that 
air. And yet 1 better love the inter- 
change, the wild combination of cloud 
aud mountain. Kot cloud tliat iuter- 
cepts the sun, but tliat retlects its 
brilliancy, and briglitens round the 
hills. It is but a gorgeous drapery 
that the sky lets tall on the broad 
Herculean shoulders of the mountain. 
Iso, it should not intercejn the beams 
of the great luminary ; tor the moun- 
tain loves the light. 1 have observed 
that the twilight, so grateful to the 
plain, is mortal to the mountain. It 
craves light— it lilts up its great 
chalice lur light — this great flower 
is the flr&t to dose, to lade, at the 
withdrawal of the sun. It stretches 
up to heaven seeking light ; it cannot 
have too much — under the strongest 
beam it never droops — its brow is 
never dazzled. 

But then these clouds, you will tell 
me, that hover about tlie mountain, 
all v'ing, all plumage, with just so 
much of substance for light to live in 
them— these very clouds can descend, 
and thicken, and blacken, and cover 
all thinp with an inexpressible 
gloom, i'rue, aud tlie mountain, or 
what is seen of it, becomes now the 
very image of a great and unfathom- 
able sorrow. And only the great can 
expre>s a great sadness. I'iiis aspect 
ot nature shall never by me be for- 
gotten ; nor w ill J ev er shrink from 
encountering it. If vou would know 
the gleom ot heart w Inch nature can 
betray, as well as the glory it can 
inaiiilesl, you must visit the moun- 
tains. For days together, clouds, 
bilge, dense, unwieldy, lie heavily upon 
the hills— which stand, liow mute, 
how mournful ! — as if they, too, knew 
of death. Ami look at the little lake 
at their feet. What now is its tran- 
quillity when not a single sunbeam 
jilays upon it V Better the earth 
opened and received it, aud hid for 
ever its leaden des]>ondeney. And 
now^ there conies the paroxysm of 
terror and despair; deep thunders 
are heard, and a madness flashes 
forth in the vivid lightning. There 
is desperation amongst the elements. 
But the elements, like the heart of 
man, must rage iu vain — must learn 
the universal lesson of submission. 
With them, as with humanity, despair 
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brings back tranquillity. And now 
the driving cloud reveals again the 
glittering suniinits of the niountains, 
and light falls in laugliier on the 
beaming lake. 

How like to a ruined Heaven is this 
earth ! Nay, is it not more beautiful 
for being a ruin ? 

Who can speak of lakes and not 
think of thee, beautifnl LetnanV 
How calm ! how exquisitely blue ! 
Let me call it a licpiid sky that is 
spread here beneath us. And note 
how, where the boat presses, (»r the 
oar strikes, it yields ever a still more 
exquisite hue — akin to the violet, 
which gives to the rude pressure a 
redoubled fragrance — akin to the 
gentlest of woniaiikiud, whose love 
plan's sweetest round the strokes of 
calamity. 

Oh, there is a woman’s heart in 
thy waters, beautiful Leman ! 

I have seen thee in all thy moods, 
in all thy humours. 1 have u ateJied 
thee in profoniidest calm ; and sud- 
denly, with little note of j^reparation, 
seen thee hish thy blue uaves into a 
tempest. How beautiful in their anger 
wore those aznn* waves cre.^ted with 
their white foam ! And at oilier times, 
w hen all has been a sad unjoyuus calm, 
1 have seen, without being able to tra(‘-e 
whence th(i light had broken, a .'•<U‘t 
expanse of brightness steal tremulous 
over the marble waters. A smile that 
seemed to speak of sweet capiiic — that 
seemed to say that half its anger had 
been feint. 

Yes, verily there is a woman’s heart 
in thy waters, beautiful Jamian ! 

I lie rocking in a boat midway be- 
tween Vevay and Lan.>aitne. On 
the opposite coast are the low purple 
hills couching beside the lake. Jhit 
there, to the left, wliat an ethereal 
structure of cloud and snowy moun- 
tain is revealed to me ! What a 
creation of that spirit of beauty which 
works its marvels in the unc(jnscioii.H 
earth ! The Alps here, while they 
retain all the aerial etfect gathered 
from distance, yet seem to arise from 
the very margin of the lake. J’lm 
who}o«cene is so ethereal, you fear to 
look aside, lest when you look again 
it may have vanished like a vision of 
the clouds. 

And why should these little boats, 
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with their tall triangular sails, which 
glide so gracefully over the water, be 
forgotten V The sail, though an arti- 
fice of man, is almost always in har- 
mony with nature. Nature has adopted 
it— has lent it ‘^ome of her own wild 
privileges — her own bold and varied 
contrasts of light and shade. The 
Mil face of the water is jierhaps dark 
and overclouded; the little Ujiright 
sail is the only thing that has caught 
the light, and it glitters there like a 
moving star. Or the water is all one 
dazzling sheet of silver, tremulous 
with tlie vivid sunbeam, and now the 
little sail is black as nigiit, and steals 
with bewitching contrast over that 
s]mrkliiig surface. 


But we fly again to the mountain. 
Tourists are too apt to speak of the 
waterfall as .sionet liing iiiilefKnident, 
soiiietliing to be visited as a separate 
curiosity, 'riiert* may be some such. 
Blit in general, the waterlall .should be 
understood as part (d the mountain — 
us the grt'ut toimtuin which adorns the 
aiTliitfcture of its rocks, and the gar- 
dens of its pine lurests. It belongs 
to the mountain Bass through the 
valley, and look u)) ; you M.*e lien* and 
there thin sinp«*s of glittering white, 
iioiM‘le**s. motionless. Tlnn are water- 
falls, which, it yon approach them, will 
din you with their roar, and which 
are dashing hi'adloiig down, covered 
with tovsiiig spray. Or ascend the 
fac<‘ of the unMiiitain, and again look 
around and abovi* > on. From all sides 
the wai(*rfulls are rushing. They 
bear you down. Your are giddy vv iih 
tlieir reckless sjieed. 1 low they make 
tin* rock live ! \\’hat a stormy vitali- 
ty have they difl'UM'd around them I 
You might as well separate a river 
from its banks as a waieriall from its 
momitnin. 

And yet there i.'» one w hich I could 
look at for hours together, merely 
w^atcliing its own graceful movements. 
Let me sit again in imagination in 
the valley of Lauterbrunneii, under the 
fall of the Stanbbach. Most grace- 
ful and ladylike of descents! It 
does not fall ; but over the rock, and 
along the face of the precipice, devc- 
lopes .some lovely form that nature 
had at heart ; — ditfuses itself in dow'un 
pointing pinnacles of liquid 'vapour, 
fretted with the finest spray. The 
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laws of gravity have nothing to do 
with its movements. It is not hurled 
down ; it does not leap, plunging 
madly into the abyss ; it thinks only 
of beauty as it sinks. No noise, no 
shock, no rude concussion. Where 
it should dash against the projecting 
rock, lo I its series of oiit-shooting 
pinnach^s is complete, and the vanish- 
iijg point just kisses the granite. It 
disappoints tlie harsh obstruction by 
its exquisite grace and most beautiful 
levity, and springs a second time 
froin tlie rock without trace of ever 
having encountered it. 

The whole side of the mountain is 
here barren granite. It glides like a 
spirit down the adverse and severe 
declivity. It is like Christ in this 
Avorld. The famous fair of the (Iries- 
bacli, near the lake of Ihienz, thnn- 
der.s through the most luxuriant 
foliage; the Stanbbach meets the bare 
rock with touches of love, and a 
movement all grace, and a voice full 
of nroueilcnicnt. 

Mont Wane! Mont Wane! I 
havi! not scal(‘<l thy heights so boldly 
or so far as others have, but 1 will 
yield to none in worship of thee ami 
ihy iieiglibour mountains. Some 
eoniplain that the valley of (’diainouni 
is barren ; they are barren souls 
that so eoniftlaiu. True, it has not 
the rich pastures tliat lie borderiiigon 
the snow in tlie Oberlaiid. But 
neither does it need them. Book 
(loirn the valley from the pass of the 
Col (le Ilalnie, ami see summit be- 
yond summit ; or ascend the lateral 
, heights of IjU Klegere, and see the 
Alps stretched out in a line betbre 
you, and say if any thing be anting, 
ilore is the sculpture of landscape. 
Stn‘tched yourself upon the bare open 
rock, you see the great hills built 
np before you, froTii their green base 
to their snowy summits, with rock, 
and glacier, and pine forests. You 
see how tlie Great Architect has 
wrought. 

And for softer beauty, has not the 
eye been feasted even to excess — till 
you cried “ hold — enough I ” till you 
craved repose from excitement-- along 
the w'hole route, from Lausanne to 
this spot? AVhat perfect combinations 
of beauty and sublimity — of grandeur 
of outline with richness of colouring 


— have you not been travelling 
through 1 

It seems a fanciful illustration, and 
yet it has more than once occurred to 
me, when comparing the scenery of 
the Oberland with that of the valley 
of Chamouni and its neighbourhood ; 

the one resembles the first work be, 

it picture or poem — of a great genius; 
the other, the second. On his first 
pei-formanee, the artist lavishes 
beauties of every description ; he 
crowds it with charms ; all the stores 
of his imagination are at ouce unfold- 
ed, and he must find a place for ail. 
In the second, vdiieh is more calm 
and mature, the style is broader, the 
di^|Mjsition of materials more skilful : 
the artist, master of liis inspiration, 
no longer siiflers one beauty to crowd 
upon another, finds for all not only 
j)laee, but j)laee MiHici<*ut ; and, above 
all, no longer fears being simple or 
even austere. I dare not say that the 
Oberland has a fault in its eonij)o- 
sition — so eharming, so magnitieent 
have I found it ; but let me mark tlic 
broad masterly style of this Alpine 
region. As you journey from Ville- 
neuve, with wliat a gentle,' bland 
maguitiemiee does the valley expand 
before you! The hills and rocks, as 
they iucroaso in altitude, still fall back, 
ami reveal in the centre the towering 
JJent ilu Millie glittering v ith its eter- 
nal snows. The whole nay to ]\lar- 
tigny you see sublimity without ad- 
mixture of terror; it is beauty eleva- 
ted into grandeur, A\itlioiit losing its 
amenity. Ami then, if you cross b}" 
the Coi (le Balnie, leaving the valJ(\y 
of the Khoue as yon asmid, and de- 
seendiug upon the valley of Clia- 
moniii, here the Alps eiirve before 
you in most perfect groujiiiig — tell 
me if it is possilile for the heart of 
man to desire more. Nay, is not the 
heart utterly exhausted by this series 
of scenic raptures ? 

For ever be remembered that mag- 
nificent pass of the Col do. Balnie ! If 
I have a white day in my calendar, it 
is the day T spent in thy defiles. De- 
liberately I assert tlmt iife has r.othing 
comparable to the delight of traversing 
alone, bonie leisurely oii the back of 
one^s mide, a mountain-pass such as 
this. Those who have stouter limbs 
may prefer to use them ,; give me for 
my instrument of progression the legs 
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of the patient and sure-footed mule. 
They are better legs, at ill events, 
than mine. 1 am seated on his back, 
the bridle lies knotted u]u)n liis neck 
— the cares of the way arc all his — 
the toil and the anxiety of it ; the 
scone is all mine, and 1 am all in it. 

I am seated there, all eye, all tlioiiRlit, 
gazing, musing; yet not without just 
sullicient occupation to keep it still a 
luxury — this leisure to contemplate. 
The mule takes care of himself, and, in 
so doing, of yon toi> ; yet not so en- 
tirely but that you must look a little 
after yinirself. That he by no means 
has your safet}' for his primary object 
is eviilent frotn this, that, in turning 
sharp corners or travelling narrow 
paths, he never calculates wludher 
there is suflicieiit room for any otlier 
legs than his own — takes no ihonght 
of yours. To keep your knees, in siieh 
places, from eollKion with huge boul- 
ders, or shattered slumps of trees, 
must be y»)ur own care ; to say 
uolliing of t!ie occasional apidicatimi 
of whip or stick, ami a m// strong pull 
at his mouth to rai‘«e his head from 
the grass which he has leisurely l)4‘gun 
to crop. Seated l hus upon your niiile, 
given up to tin* scene, with Miinething 
Still of active life going on about }ou, 
witli full liberty to pauM* ami ua/.e, 
and dismount when you will, and at 
no time proceeding at a railroad 
sjieed, 1 do say — unless you arc seated 
by your own iiieoinparable Jtiliel, who 
has for the first time breathed that 
sin* love.s yon — 1 do that you are 
ill the ino.-^t enviable po-ilion tliat the 
wide world affords. A> for me, I Inne 
spent some <lays, some weeks, in this 
fashion amongst tin* mountains ; they 
aic the only (1 m>s of my life I would 
wish to live over again. Ihit mind, if 
yon w'ould really (‘ujoy all this, go 
alone* — a silent guide Ud’ore or behind 
you. Ko friends, no ct>mpanion, no 
gossip. You will find gossip enough 
in M>ur inn, if you want it. If your 
guide thinks it his duty to talk, to ex- 
plain, to tell 3’oii tin* foolLsIi names of 
tilings that need no name — make 
belief that j’on uiidcrstniul him not — 
that his language, be it French or 
German, is to you utterly iDcom]>rc- 
hcnsible. 

I would not paint it all coukur dc 
rose The sun is not ahvays shining. 

There is tempest and foul weather, 
fatigue and cold, and abundant roois- 
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tnre to be occasionally encountered. 
There is something to endure. 
But if you ])rayed to Heaven for per- 
petual fair weather, and your prater 
were granted, it w'ould be the most 
unfortunate petit ion you could put up. 
Wh}', there are some of the siiblimest 
as]*eets, the noblest moods and tem- 
pers of the great .scene, Avhich you 
would utterly forfeit by this miserable 
inimunirv. lie w ho loves the moun- 
tain, will love it in the tempest a.s 
well as in tlie sunshine. To be en- 
veloiieil in driving mist or cloud that 
ob*icnres every thing from view' — to bt? 
made aw'are of the neigliboiiring pre- 
cipice only by the sound of the torrent 
that ru'.hes unseen heiieatli you — how 
low' down you can only guess— this, 
too, has its excitement. Besides, w hile 
y<»»i are in this ttital blank, the wind 
will Muldenlv ilrive the whole mass of 
cloud and thick vapour from the scene 
around ytm, and h•a^e the ino.st glo- 
rious spectacle for some niom<*uts ex- 
po.<eil to\icw. Nothing can exceed 
these nioim'iiis of sudden and pariial 
rt‘\ elation, d’he Ldilt(*ring sumiiiits of 
the inonulains appear :is by enclruit- 
nieii! where tln*re had huig been 
nothing but d<*nse ilark ^aponr. Ami 
bow' beautiful the w'lld disorder of the 
clouds, wliOM* airay has he(‘u broki'ii 
up, ami who are stM'ii flying. huddli*d 
together in tumultuous retreat ! But 
the veering wind rallies them again, 
and agiin they sweep back over the 
va^t expanse, ami hill ami valley, 
earth and .sk^, arc obliteiMted in a 
second. 


lie who would ponder w’hat man 
i.s, should journev amongst the iiiouu- 
taiiis. What mm are, is lx;st learnt 
ill the. city. 

IJow’, to a museful .spirit, the heart 
and .soul of man is refWcted in the 
shows of nature I I <*aiinut see this 
torrent battling for ever along its 
rocky path, and not animate it with 
limnan ))assions, and torture it with a 
human fate. Can it have so much 
turmoil and restlessness, and not be 
allied to humanity ? 

Jiut all are not images of violonro 
or lessons of de-spondency. Mark the 
Yungfrau, how she lifts iier slight and 
^ virgin snow s fearlessly to the blazing 
sun ! She is so high, she feels no rc- 
jketed heat. 
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How well the simple architec- 
ture of the low-roofed buildings of 
Switzerland accords with its magnifi- 
cent scenery! What were lofty 
steeples beside Mont lilsnic, or tur- 
rcted castles beside her pinnacles of 
granite? Elsewhere, in the level plain, 

I love the cathedral. I had lately 
stood enraptured in the clioir of that 
of Cologne, gazing up at those tall 
windows which spring where other 
loftiest buildings terminate — windows 
so high that (iod only can look in 
upon the worshipper. 

But here — what need of the stately 
edifice, when there Is a chiireh whose 
buttresses are inoimtains, whose roof 
and towers arc above the clouds, 
verily in the heavens ? What need of 
artificial reininiseences of the Great 
King, here where he has built for him- 
self? The plain, it is rnun's nature — 
given to man's wants ; there stands 
his corn, there flow’ his milk and 
honey. 15ut the mountain, it is God’s 
nature — liis siatitmary tabeniaeie — 
reserved for the onc only of man ainl 
the communing of his spirit. If 
meant tt> subserve tlie wants of bis 
earthly nature, iiieaul still more ex- 
pressly to kindle other wants. Do 
tliey not indiM'd lead to Heaven, these 
inonntains? At h‘ast 1 know* lliey 
lead bey(»nd tliis eartli. 

T'liere is a little church stands in 
the A alley of Cliamuiini. It w as 
open, as is cnstoinary in Catholic 
countries, to rec»*ive the visits and the 
])ra\ers of the faithful; but tlmrii was 
no service, no ])riest, nor indeed a 
single* person in the building. It wus 
evening— and a solitary lamp hung sus- 
peiidecl from the ceiling, Just before 
the altar. Allured by the inysterions 
appearance of this lam]) burning in 
solitude, I entered, and remained in it 
some time, iiiaking out, in tlic dim 
light, the wondretus figures of virgins 
and saints generally found in such 
edifices. When 1 emerged from the 
church, there stood Mont Blanc be- 
fore me, reflecting the last tints of the 
setting sun. I am habitually tolerant 
of Catholic devices and ceremonies ; 
but at this moment how inexpressibly 
strange, how very little, how poor, 
contemptible, and like an infant’s toj’’, 
seemed all the implements of worshii^ 
I had just left ! 

Anti yet the tall, simple, wooden 


cross that stands in the open air on 
the i)latform before the church, this 
wp well. This was a symbol that 
might well stand, civeii in the presence 
of Mont Blanc. Symbol of suffering 
and of love, where is it out of place? 
On no sj)Ot on earth, on no spot w’uero 
a human heart is beating. 

Mont Blanc and this wooden cross, 
are they not the two greatest symbols 
that the world can show ? 'J’hey are 
wisely placed 0])])o.site each other. 

1 liav<‘ alluded to ilie sunset seen 
in this valley. All travellers Jove to 
talk a little of their own experience, 
their good or their ill fortune. The 
first evening I entered Cliainouni, the 
clouds had gathered on the summits 
of the mountains, and a view of Mont 
Blanc was thought hopeless. Nev’er- 
theless I sallied foi’lli, and ])ianted ni}’^- 
self in tlie valley, witli a singular con- 
fidence in the gi>odness of nature 
tow aids one who was the humblest 
but one of the sineerost of her votaries. 
My conlideiiee was rewarded. The 
clouds dispersed, and the roseate sun- 
set on the mountain was seen to per- 
feetion. I had not yet learned to 
dUtingnlsh that summit which, in an 
esfK‘cial manner, bears tlie name of 
Mont Blanc. There is a modesty 
in its great ne>s. It mak(‘s no osten- 
tatioii.s claim to be the highest in the 
range, and iseontenr if for a time yon 
give the glory of ]>re- eminence to 
others. But it reserves a convincing 
f»roof of its own superiority. 1 had 
been looking elsewhere, and in a 
wrong direction, for ]\Iont Blanc, 
when 1 found that all the simiinits 
had sunk, like tlie clouds vvlien day 
deserts them, into a cold dead w hite 
— all but one jmiut, tliat still glowvd 
w’itli the radiance of the sun when all 
besiile had lost it. There w’as the 
royal mountain. 

What a cold, corpse- like hue it is 
which the snow-mountain assumes 
just after the snn has quitted it. 
I'hcre is a short interval then, when 
it seems the very image of death. 
Blit the moon rises, or the stars take 
up their place, and the inoiuitain re- 
sumes its beauty and its life. Beauty 
is always life, ruder the star-light 
how ethereal does it look 1 

In the landscapes of other countries, 
the house — the habitation of man — 
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bo it farm-house or cottage— gathers, 
so to speak, some of the oountr}' about 
itself — makes itself the centre of some 
circle, however small. Not so in 
Switzerland. The hooded chalet, 
which even iu summer speaks so 
plainly of winter, and stands ever 
prepared with its low drooping roof 
to shelter iu eyes and ears from the 
snow and the wind— these dot the 
landscape most charmingly, but yet 
are lost iu it ; they form no group, 
no central point in the scene. I am 
thinking more particularly of the cha- 
lets in the Obcrland. There is no path 
apparently between one and the other; 
the beautiful green verdure lies un- 
trodden around them. One would 
say, the iuhabitnnts found their way 
to them like birds to their nests. 
And like enoiigli to nests they are, 
both in tlie elevation at AAliieh they 
are sometim(‘8 perched, and iu the 
luamier of their distribution over the 
scene. 

However they got tliore, people at 
all events are in ing in them, and the 
farm and the dairy are carried up in- 
to I know not what altitudes. Those 
beautiful little tame cattle, with their 
short horns, and long ears, and 
mouse-coloured skin, with all the 
agility of a goat, and all the gentle- 
ness of domesticity — you meet them 
feeding in pljnes when* your mule 
looks ihoughttully to his footing. And 
then follows perhaps a ])easant girl in 
her pic,turesque cloak made of the un- 
dressed fur of the goat, and her round 
hat of thickly ])Iaited straw, calling 
after them in that high sing-song note, 
which foi'ins the basis of what is 


called Swiss music. This cry heard 
in the mountains is delightful, the 
voice is sustained and yet vjiried — 
being varied, it can be sustained the 
longer — and the high note pierces far 
into the distance. As a real cry of 
the peasant it is delightful to heai* ; it 
is .appropriate to the purpose and tiie 
place. But defend my ears against 
that imitation of it introduced by 
young ladies into the Swiss songs. 
Swiss music in an English drawing- 
room — may 1 osca]>c the inllictionl 
but the Swiss peasant chanting across 
the mountain defiles — may 1 often 
again halt to li,^ten to it ! 


But from the mountain and the 
cloud we must now depart. We niu.st 
wend towards the plain. One very 
simple aiidctmsohitory thought strikes 
me — though we mu.'«t lea\e the glory 
of the mountain, nno at least take the 
sim \uth us. Ami the clcuid too, }oii 
will add. Alas ! something loo mueh 
of that. 

Blit no murmurs. We islanders, 
who can secj the siin set on the broinl 
oc<*an— had we nothing else to boast 
of— can m*.ver feel deserted of nature. 
M e have our i)ortion of her excell<*nt 
gifts. 1 know not yet how an Italian 
.sky, so famed for its deep and con- 
stant azure, imiy .‘ifleet me, but 1 know 
that wv have our g»»rge(m« melancholy 
.sunsets, to \\hicli our island ti'inpers 
become hingiilarly attuned. The ca- 
thedral splendours —the dim n-ligious 
light of our ve.sper skies— 1 dimbt if 
1 would exchange them for the un- 
mitigated glories of a southerii clinie. 
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THE SECOND PANDORA. 

Metiiougiit rrometliens, from his rock unbound, 
Had with the Gods again accci)tuiice found. 

Once more he seem’d his wond'rous task to ply, 

AVhile all Olympus stooti admiring by. 

To high desigii.s hi.s heart and hands aspire. 

To quicken euiahly dust with heavcMily fire, 

AVon by no fraud, hut lent by liberal love. 

To raise weak mortals to the realms above ; 

For the bright llaine remembers, even on earth, 

And pants to reach, the legion of its birth. 

A female form was now the artist's care ; 

Faultless in .shape, and exquibitely fair. 

Of more than Parian i)nrit3', the clay 
IIa<l all been leaven'd with the ethereal ray. 

Deep in the heart the kindling spark began, 

And far difi'used through every libre ran ; 

The eyes reveal’d it, and the blooming skin 
GlowM with the lovel3’' light that shone ^\ithin. 

The applauding Gods confess'd the matchless sight; 
The first Pandora nas not half so bright; 

"J'hat beauteous ndscldef, formed at dove’s command, 
A <Mirse to men, by Mnleib(‘r's o\vn hand ; 

AVhos(‘ eager ha^te the fatal jar to know, 

Fill'd the wide wtnid nith all but lioj)cless woe. 

Hut of better days arose, when lie. 

The patient Hero, set Proinetheuc free, 

Alcides, to >\hoM‘ foils the j(»y >\a.s gi\en 
To conquer Hell and climb the heights of Heaven. 

Ill the fair work that now the unwter wrouglit, 

Tlie tii>t-fruils of hl«* libert3" were, brought ; 

The (lod> receive her as a pledge of peace. 

And heap their gifts and happiest au>pices. 

Alinerva to the virgin first imparts 
Her skill in woman's w orks and hon.sehold arts ; 

The needle’s use, the robe’s einbndder’d bloom, 

And all the vaiied labours of the loom. 

Calm fortitude she gave, and courage strong, 

To cope with ill and trwiiniih over Avroiig ; 

Ingmiuons lu udeiice, A\ith projdietic sight, 

And clear iii-stinctiNC Avisdom, eA or right. 

Diana brought the maid her modest mien. 

Her Itivc of fountains and the sylvan scene ; 

"i'he Hours and Seasons lent each varying ray 
That gildb the rolling year or ehangiug day. 

The (juniiing skill of llermes nicely hung, 

AVith subtle blandishuieiits, her sliding tongue, 

And train'd Iier eyes to stolen glances sweet, 

And all the Aviles of innocent deceit. 

Pha'biis attuned her car to love the lyre, 

And warm'd her fancy with poetic fire. 

Nor this alone : but shared his healing art, 

And robb’d bis son of all the gentler part ; 

Taught her AA'ith soothing touch and silent tread 
To hover liglitl3' round the sick one’s bed. 

And promised oft to sho^, when iiiedicmes fail, 

A woman’s watchful tenderness prevail. 
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Next Venus aiul the Graces largely shed 
A shower of fiisciiiiitions on her head. 

Each line, each look, \va^ bri;;hten’d and refined, 
Each outward act, each moxenieiit of the miud, 

Till all her charms confess the soft control, 

And blcMid at once in one harinonions whole. 

But still the Eternal Sire apart remain’d, 

And Juno’s bounty was not yet obtained. 

Tin) voice of Hea^xMi’s High "Queen then fill’d the ear, 
“ A wife and mother, let the Nyiii])h appear.” 

Tlic mystic change like quick enchantment shows— 
The slender lily blooms a blushing rose. 

Three gentle cfuhlren now, by just degrees, 

Are ranged in budding beamy rotind her knees : 

Still to her lips tlieir looks attentive turn, 

And drink instruction from its ]Hirpst nru, 

AVhile o'er their eyes soft memories seem to pla}', 
That paint a frieml or father far away. 

A richer charm her ripen’d fm*in displays, 

A halo round her shines with holier rays; 

And if at times, a shade of pensive grace 
Pass lilvO a chmd aeross her earnest face, 

Yet faithful tokens the glad truth impart, 

That ileeper ha[)pine.ss ])ervades her heart. 

Jo\e latest spoke : *' One boon remains,” he said. 
And bent serenely his anibroMal heail ; 

‘‘ 'File last, best boon, which I alone bestow 
Then bade the waters of Afllietion flow. 

The golden dream was diinm'd ; a darken'd room 
Scarce show 'd wlu're dire disease had shed its gloom. 
A little eliild in death extended lay, 

Still round lior linger'd the departing ray. 

Another pallid face. a))p**ar'd, where Life 
A\ ith its fell foe maiiirain’d a doubtful strife. 

Long w.is the contest ; ehangefu! hopes and fears 
Now sunk the Motlier's soul, now dried her tears. 

At last a steady line of dawning light 

Slniw'd that her son was saved, aud banish'd night. 

TIuuigli sad her heart, of one fair pledge bereft, 

She sees and owns the bounties Heaven hath left. 

In initiiral drops her anguish finds relief, 

And leaves the Matron beautified by grief; 

AVhile consolation, beaming from aboire. 

Fills her with iiew-felt gratitude and love. 

0 happy He ! before w hose waking eyes, 

So bright a vision may res])leiident rise — 

'^I'lie. New P.VMK)nA, by the Ciods designed. 

Not now the banc, but blessing of Mankind I 
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It is scarcely theoretical to say, 
that every century has a character of its 
own. The human iriiud is essentially 
j)roi,Tcssivo ill Enroj«c. The accumu- 
lations ori)ast knuwJcdj'c, (jxpcriencc, 
and impulse, are p(‘rpotually prepar- 
ing changes on the face of society ; 
and we may fairl}' regard eveiy hun- 
dred years as tin; yieriod maturingtho.se 
dianges into visible form, 'riius, the 
llfteoiilli century was the age of dis- 
covery in the arl.s, in iho j lowers of 
nature, and in tlie great provinces of 
sixteenth cxliibitedthc 
g('iu?ral niuhn* the inijiressions 
of religion-^lhe lleforinatioii, tlie (Ger- 
man svar.s for liberty and faith, iiiid tlie 
stniggle.s of J*rote.‘'t autism in Trance. 
The scventeentli was the brilliant pe- 
riod of scientific advance, of continental 
literature, and of (‘oiirtly ])onjp and 
power. The eighteenth wa.s the pe- 
riod of politics ; every eourt of 
Europe was (Migaged in the game 
of political rivalry ; the European 
b/ihince b"eame tlie test, the labour, 
and rlie triumph of statesmanship. 
The negotiator w as tlieii the great in- 
strunuMit of public action. Diplomacy 
assumed a >hapc‘, and Europe was 
governed by ilesjaitehes. The genius 
of Tredi-rick the Second r<‘stor(‘(l war 
to its early rank among the elements 
of nalhtiial life; but brilHunt as his 
wavs were, tliey were siibsi'rvient to 
the lending feature of tin; age. They 
were fought, not, like the battles of 
the old eoiniueror'«, for fame, hut for 
inlluemv — not to leave the king with- 
out an enemy, but to leave Ills am- 
bassadors without ail opponent— less 
to gain trimnidis, than to ensure 
treaties : they all began and ended in 
diploinaej ! 

It is remarkable, that this process 
was exhibited in Europe alone. In 
the East, coinjireheuding two- thirds 
of liunian kind, no (diange was made 
since the conquests of IVlahomet. 
That vast convulsion, in which the ner- 
vousness of frenzy had given the effem- 


inate spirit of the Oriental the strength 
of the soldier and the ambition of 
universal conqueror, had no sooner 
wrought its purpo.se than it pa.ssed 
away, leaving the general mind still 
more exhausted than before, 'J’ho 
Saracen warrior sank into the pea- 
sant, and the Aral) w^a.^ again lost In his 
sands ; tin* Turk alone survived, ex- 
hibiting splendour wu'thont wealth, and 
pride without pow^r — a decaying im- 
age of Despotism, which nothing but 
the jealousy of the Knrojiean saved 
from falling under the first assault. 
Such is the ivpros.sive strengtU of evil 
government; jirogress, the mo.st salient 
jiriiiciple of our nature, dies befon* it. 
And man, of all being.st]ic most eager 
for acquirement, and the most restless 
under all monotony of time, place, and 
l)osition, becomes like the dog or tlie 
nude, and generation after generation 
lives and dies with no more conscious- 
ness of tlie cajiacities of his exi.stencc, 
than the root wliich the animal de- 
voiivs, or the tree under which it 
W'as born. 

In England, the eighteenth ccntuiy 
w^as wholly political. It w as a con- 
tinual struggle through all the difli- 
cnlties belonging to a free constitu- 
tion, expo-^etl to the full di.scus.sioii 
of an iiitelh'ctual yieojile. Without 
.adojUiiig the offensive prejudice, which 
places the individual ability of the 
Englishmen in the first rank ; or 
w ithout doubting that nature has dis- 
tributed nearly an equal share of per- 
.soiial ability among all European na- 
tions ; we may, not unjustly, place the 
national mind of England in the very 
highest rank of general capacity — if 
that is the mo.st intellectual nation, by 
which the public intellect is most con- 
stantly employed, in which all the 
great questions of society arc most 
habitually referred to the decision of 
the intellect, and in which that deci- 
sion is the most iiTesistiblc in its 
effects, no nation of Europe can stpd 
upon equal ground with the English. 
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For, in wlmt other nation is the pub- a prince, who had come to the throne 
lie intellect in snch unwearied excr- a debauchee ; and to whom the throne 
else, in such continual demand, and seemed onlj a scene for the larger dia- 
in such iiiianswcniblc power? play of his vices. The profligacy of 

In what other nation of tho world Lonis Quatorze had been palliated by 
(excepting, within those few years, his passion for splen<!our, among a 
France ; and that most imperfectly) dissolute people who loved splendour 
has public opinion ever been appealed much, and ^ hated profligacy little, 
to? But, in England, to what else is But the vices of Louis the Fifteenth 
there any appeal? Or, does not the were marked by a grossuess which de- 
foreign mind bear some resemblance graded them in the eye even of j)opuIar 
to the foreign landscape — exhibiting indulgence, and prepared the nation 
barren though noble elevations, spots ft»r the overthrow of the monarchy, 
of singular though obscure beauty In this period, religion, tlie great 
among its recesses, and even in its purifier of national council, maim ain- 
Avildest scenes a capacit}’ of culture? ed but a struggling existence. The 
— while, ill the mind of England, like Puritanism of the i>rcceding century 
its landscape, that culture has already had crashed the Church of j^gland ; 
laid its liaiid upon the soil ; has and the restoration of tho ifibnarchy 
crowned the hill with verdure, and had given tho people a isaturnalia. 
clothed the vale with fertility; has Keligion had been confounded with 
run its ploughshare along tho moun- hypocrisy, until the people had erpially 
tain side, and led the stream from its confouiuied freedom with infidelity, 
brow; has sought out every finer The heads of the el nnvh, chosen by 
secret of the scene, and given the last freethinking administrations, wim o 
richness of cultivation to tho whole. cho<eii more for the siti4>lejies< than 

From the beginning of the reign of for the strength of their principles ; 

Anne, all was a contest of leading and while the i)eo])le were thus taught 
statesmen at the head of parties, to regard ehiirchnien as tooL, and the 
Those contests exhibit great mental ministers to use them as depeiulenrs, 
pow’cr, singular system, and extraor- the cause (tf tnitli sank betwetm 
dinary knowledge of the art of ina- both. The Scriptures arc the life of 

king vast bodies of men minister to religion. It can no more subsist in 

the personal objects of avarice and health w ithout them, than the human 
ambition. But they do no honour bi frame can .subsist without food; it 
the moral dignity of England. All may have tlie dreams of the enihu- 
revolutioiis are hazardous to principle, sia.st, or the frenzy of the monk ; but, 
A successsion of revolutions have for all the .substantial and sail* pur- 
abvay.sextinguished even the pretence poses of the human heart, iile is 
to principle. The French Revolution gone for ever. It has been justly re- 
is not the only one which made a race marked, that the Iheologieal works of 
of girouettes. 'riio political life of that day, including the herinon.s, 
England, from the death of Anne to niiglit, in general, have been written 
the reign of George the Third, was a if Christianity Imd never existed, 
perpetual turning of the weather- The .sermons w ore chiefly e.s.says, of 
cock. Whig and Tory were the the dreariest kind on the ino-^t coiii- 
naines of distinction. But their sub- moiiplace. topics of morals. The habit 
ordinates w’cre of as many varieties of of reading thc.se discoin>es from the 
feature as the cargo of a slave-ship ; pulpit, a habit sofhtal to all impression, 
the hue might be the same, but tho speedily rendered the preachers as in- 
jargon w'as that of Babel. It w’as different as their auditory ; and if we 
perhaps fortunate for the imperial were to name the period when reli- 
power of England, that w hile she wms gion liad most fallen into decay in the 
thus hiimiliatingthe national morality, public mind, we should pronounce it 
which is the life-blood of nations ; her the lialf century which preceded the 
reckless and perpetual enemy beyond reign of George the Third, 
the Channel had lost all means of On the subject of pulpit eloquence 
being her antagonist. The French there are some remarks in one of the 
sceptre bad falicn into the hands of reviews of the late Sydney Smith, ex- 
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pressed with all the shrewdness, di- 
vested of the levity of that writer, 
who had keenly observed the popular 
sources of failure. 

“ The great object of modern ser- 
mons is, to hazard nothing. Their 
characteristic is docent debility ; 
winch alike guards their authors from 
ludicrous errors, and precludes them 
from striking beauties. Yet it is 
curious to consider, how a body of men 
so 'well educated a» the English 
clergy, can distinguish themselves so 
little in a apocics of composition, to 
which it is their peculiar duty, as well 
as tlieir ordinary habit, to attend. 
To solve this difliculty, it should be 
remembered that the clocincnce of the 
bar and of the senate force themseh'es 
into notiec, power, and wealth.” lie 
then slightly guards against the con- 
cej)tion, that eloquence should be the 
sole source of i>referment ; or even 
“ a conuuon cause of preferment.” 
I3ut be strongly, and \>ith great ap- 
pearanee of truth, attributes the want 
of public etfect to the want of those 
means liy which that ctVect is secured 
ill every other instance. 

“ Piilpit discourses haw insensibly 
dwindled from speaking into reading; 
a practice of itself snlliciont to stifle 
every germ of ehxiuence. It is only 
by the fresh feelings of the heart 
that mankind can be very jiowcrfnlly 
afl'ected. What can be more unfor- 
tunate, than ail orator delivering 
stale indignation, and fervour of a 
week old ; turning over whole pages of 
violent i)assions, viritten out in 
Oerinan i<*\t ; reading tlie trojies and 
metaphors into which he is hurried 
by the ardour of his mind; and so 
aiTected, at a ])reconcerted line and 
page, that he is unable to proceed 
any further?” 

This criticism was perfectly true of 
sermons forty years ago, when it was 
written. Titnes are changed since, 
and changed for the better. The pulpit 
is no longer ashamed of the doctrines 
of Christianity, as too harsh for the 
ears of a classic audience, or too 
familiar for the cars of the people. 
Still there are no revvards in tbe 
Church, for that groat faculty, or 
rather that great combination of fa- 
culties, which commands all the 
honours of the senate and the bar. 
A clerical Demosthenes might find his 


triumph in the shillings of a charity 
sermon, but he must never hope for 
a Stall. 

We now revert to the curious, in- 
quisitive, and gossiping historian of 
the time. AValpole, fond of French 
manners, delighting in the easy sar- 
casm, and almost saucy levity, of 
French “ Memoirs,” and adopting, in 
all its extent, the confession, (then so 
fashionable on the Continent,) that 
the perfection of writing was to be 
formed in tlieir lively persiflage,, evi- 
dently modelled his “ History” on the 
style of the Sevignes and St Simons, 
Hut he w’as altogether their superior. 
If he had been a chamberlain in the 
court of Louis XV., he might have 
been as frivolously witty, and as laugh- 
ingly sarcastic, as any Frenchman w ho 
ev cr sat at ihc feet of a court mistress, 
or wiioever looked fur fame among 
the sallies of a petit sonper. Hut Eng- 
land was an atmosphere which com- 
pelled him to a manlier course. The 
storms (d* jiarty were not to be stem- 
med by a w ing of gossamer. Tiie w'ri- 
tcr had bold facts, sti’ong principles, 
and the struggles of powerful miuda 
to deal w ith, and their study gave him 
a strength not his own. 

Waljiolewas fond of having a hero. 
In private life, George Selwyu was 
his Admirable Crichton ; in public, 
Charles Townshend. Charles w^as 
unquestionably a man of wit. Yet 
his wit ratlier consisted in dexterity 
of language than in brilliancy of con- 
ception. Me was also eloquent in 
rarliamcnt; though his charm evi- 
dently consisted more in happiness of 
jdirase, than in richness, variety, or 
vigour, of thought. On the wliole, ho 
seems to liavc been made to amuse 
rather than to impress, and to give a 
high concei>tion of his general facul- 
ties than to produce cither conviction 
by Ids argument, or respect by the 
solid qualities of his genius. Still, he 
must have been an extraordinary 
man. AValpole describes his conduct 
and potvers, as exhibited on one of 
those days of sharp debate which 
preceded the tremendous discussions 
of the American war. The subject 
was a bill for regulating tlie dividends 
of the East India Company — the topic 
was extremely trite, and apparently 
trifling. Hut any perch will answer 
for the flight of such a bird. “ It was 
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on that day,” says Walpole, “and 
on that occasion, that Charles 
Townsheiid displayed, hi a latitude 
beyond belief, the amazing powers of 
his capacity, and the no less amazing 
incongruities of his character.” Early 
in the day he had opened the business, 
by taking on himself the examination 
of the Company’s conduct, had made 
a calm speech on the subject, and 
even went so far as to say, “ that he 
hoped he had atoned ibr the inconsi- 
deratcncss of liis past life, by the care 
which he had taken of that business.” 
He then went home to dinner. In his 
absence a motion w.is made, \\hich 
Conway, the secretary of state, not 
choosing to supi»ort alone, it being 
virtually Townshond's own measure 
besides, sent to hurry Iiim .liaek to 
the House. “ lie iVtiinied about 
eight ill the evening, half drunk with 
champagne,” as ^Valpole says, (which, 
however, was .subsequently denied,) 
and more intoxicated with spirits. 
He then instantly rose to speak, with- 
out giving himself time to learn any 
thing, except that the motion had given 
alarm. He began by vowing that he 
hadnot been consulted on the motion — 
a declaration which astonished every 
body, there being twelve pers^ms 
round him at the moment, who had 
been in consultation with him that 
very moniing, and with his as.-istance 
had drawn un the motion on his ow n 
table, and who w’ere petrified at his 
unparalleled effrontery. But before 
he sat <lown, lie had poured forth, as 
Walpole says, “ a torrent of w'it, hu- 
mour, knowledge, absurdity, laiiity, 
and fiction, heightened b^'all tlie graces 
of comedy, tlie iiap])iness of quotati<»n, 
and the buffoonery of farce. To the 
purpose of the question he said not a 
syllable. It was a descant on the 
times, a picture of parties, of their 
leaders, their hopes, and effects. It 
was an encomium and a satire on him- 
self; and when he painted tlio pre- 
.tensiODS of birth, riches, connexions, 
favours, titles, while he effected to 
praise Lord Bockingham and that 
taction, ho yet insinuated that no- 
thing but parts like his own w'erc 
quaUfied to preside. And while he 
less covertly arraigned the wild inca- 
pacity of Lord Chatham, he excited 
such murmurs of wonder, admiration, 
applause, laughter, pity, and scorn. 


that nothing was so true as the sen- 
tence with wliich he concluded---whcn, 
speaking of government, he said, that 
it had become what ho himself had 
often been called— the weathercock.” 

AValpolc exceeds even his usual 
measure of admiration, in speaking 
of this masterly piece of extrava- 
gance. “Such was (he wdt, abund- 
ance, and impropriety of this speech,” 
says he, “ tliat for .<omc days men 
could talk or emjuire of nothing else. 
* Did you hear Charles Towusheiid’s 
chanipagno speech,’ was the universal 
question. The bacchanalian enthusi- 
asm of IMiular flow'cd in torrents less 
rapid and less eloquent, and inspired 
less delight, than Townshend's ima- 
gdy-, w hich convoyed meaning in every 
sentence. It Avas Garrick acting ex- 
tempore scenes ofCongreve.” Hew cut 
to supper w ith Walpole at Conway's 
afterw'ards, where, the Hood of his 
gaiety not being exhausted, he kept 
the table in a roar till tw’o in the 
morning. A i»ari of this entertain- 
ment, however, have found his 
auditory in a condition as unlit for 
criticism as Iiimself. Claret till 
“ tw'o in the nu»riiiug,” might easily 
disqualify a convi\iaI circle fiom the 
exercise of too delicate a ])er4*eptioii. 
And a jairt of 'row iishend's facetious- 
ness on that occasion couMsted in mi- 
micking his own wife, and a woman of 
rank with whom he fancied himself in 
love. He at last gai o up from mere 
bodily lassitude. Wai]>ole hapjiily 
enough illustrates tlu)hO talents and 
their abuse by an allusion to those 
eastern tales, in wdiieli a benevolent 
genius endows a being with super- 
natural CNcelleucc on some 
while a malignant genius counteracts 
the gift by .some qualification which 
perpetually baffles and perverts it. 
The story, however, of Charles 
Towmshend’s tipsiness is thus contra- 
dicted by a graver authority, Sir 
Geqrge Colcbrook, in his Memoirs. 

“ Air Townsheiid loved good living, 
but had not a strong stomach, ifo 
committed therefore frequent excess- 
es, considering his constitution ; which 
would not have been intemperance in 
another. lie was supposed, for in- 
stance, to have made a speech in the 
heat of wine, when that was really 
not the case. It was a speech in 
which he treated with great levity, 
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but \\rith wondciful art, the characters 
of the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Slielbiimc, wliom, though his col- 
leagues in office, ho eutortaiue<l a 
sovcicigu coij tempt for, and heartily 
wished to get rid of. lip had a black 
riband over one of his eyes that day, 
hrfving tumbled out of bod, probably 
in a tit of ci)iU;psy ; and this added to 
the impression made on his auditors 
that he Avas tii)sy. AVheroiis, it was 
a si)cech he had meditated a great 
while, upon, and it was only ])y acci- 
dent tliat it found utterance that day. 
1 write with certainty, because Sir 
George Yoiige and 1 A\crft the only 
]ier.'.ons w'ho diiu-d with liirii, and wc 
hud but one bcdtle of champagne 
Jiftor dinner ; General Conway liaving 
repeatedly sent me-ssengers to press 
liis retnni to tlie lloine.” 

'.rid'i brings the miracle down to the 
liimiau standard, 3 et tliat standard 
■was high, and the man who could ex- 
cite this admiration, in ji House 
whicli contained so great a number of 
eminent speakci’s, and which could 
charm tliecan.sticsjjirit of Waljiole into 
the acknowledgment that his s)H*e{‘li 
‘‘wa.s tlie iiKKt singular ]ih*asiire 
of the kind ho had ever lasted,” must 
have been an (‘Mrjun’dinaiy jKM’form- 
anee, e\(‘n if lii-s iiistruimml wa^ not 
of the high<‘«it tone of orutojy. A note 
fn>m the Duke <*f Graftoirs inanu- 
.‘^cript memoirs also contradicts, on 
^lowiisln'iid s ow’ii authority'. Ids opin- 
ion of the “ wild inea])fici(y of Lord 
Chatliam.*' 'i’he iioti* s.i^s ; — 

On the niglit preceding Lord 
ChathaiuV ficht journey to Lath, Mr 
Charles Towu.sliend ^\as for the lir.st 
time summoned to the C’akinet, The 
business was oii a g('neral ^it•w and 
stat('incnt of Die actual bituutiuii and 
interests of the various powers in 
Liirope. Lord Cliatli.im had taken the 
lead in this consideration in so master- 
ly a manner, as to raise the admiration 
and desire of us all to co-operate with 
him ill forwarding his views. Mr 
ri'ownshend was particularly astonished, 
and owned to me, as I w'as carrying 
him in iny carriage home, that Lord 
Chatham had just shown to us what in- 
ferior animals wo were, and that as 
much as ho had seen of him before, he 
did not conceive till that night his 
superiority to be so transcendant.” 

^^^alpolc w'rltcs with habitual bit- 


terness of the great Lord Chathain. 
The recollection of his early opposi- 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole, seems to 
have made him au unfaithful histo- 
rian, wherever this extraordinary 
man’s name comes w ithin his page ; 
but at the period of those discussions, 
it scem.s not iiuproliablc that the 
vigour of Chatham’s understanding 
had in some degree given w ay to the 
tortures of his disease. He had suffered 
from gout at an cai*ly period of* life ; 
and as this is a disease remarkably 
affected by the ‘mind, the perpetual 
disturbances of a public life seem to 
have given it a mastery over the 
w'holc frame of the groat minister. 
AVaipolc talks in unjustifiable lan- 
guage of his “ haughty sterility of 
talents.” Rut there seems to be more 
truth in his aceonnt of the caprices of 
this powerful understanding in his 
retirement. AValpoIe calls it tlie 
“realit} ofLord Chatham’s madness.” 
Still, wc cannot see much in tho.>c in- 
stances, btyoiid the temper naturally'' 
resulting from au agonizing disease. 
"When the rynsent estate fell to him, 
he removed to it. and sold his liouso 
and grounds at Hayes — “ a ydace on 
which he had wasted prodigious sums, 
and w'hich yet retained small traces 
of expense, groat imrt ha\ ingbeen cou- 
siiincd in })iirchasing contiguous tene- 
ments, to free himself from all neigh- 
bourhood. Much had gone iii doing 
and undoing, and not a little in plant- 
ing b\* turchllglit, as his ])eremi>tory 
and impatient habil.s could brook no 
delay. Is or were those the sole cir- 
cumstances which marked his cap- 
rice. His children he could not bear 
under the same roof, nor communica- 
tions from room ti) room, nor w’hat- 
over he thought iiroinoted noise. A 
wdiidiug passage between his house 
and children w^a^ built w ith the same 
view. "NVheii, at the beginning of his 
second administration, he fixed at 
North End by Hampstead, he took 
four or five houses successively, as 
fast as Iklr Hingley his landlord Vent 
into them, still, as he said, to ward 
off tlie lioiiscs of the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Walpole relates another anecdote 
equally inconclusive. At Pynsent, a 
bleak hill bounded his view. He 
ordered his gardener to have it planted 
W'ith evergreens. The man ^sked“ with 
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what sorts.” He replied, “With cedars a longing to retura there. After 
and cypresses.” “ Bless me, my lord,” considerable negotiation with Mr 
replied the gardener, “all the nurseries Thomas Walpole the purchaser, he 
in this county would not furnish a obtained it a;?ain, and wo hear no 
hundredth part.” “No matter, send for more of his madness, 
them from London: and they were The session was one of continual 
brought by land carriage.” Certainly, intrigues, constant exhibitions of 
there was not much in this beyond subtlety amongst the loadeft of tfio 
the natural desire of every improver party, w'hicli at tliis distance of time 
to shut out a disagreeable object, by arc only ridiculous, and intricate dis- 
putting an agreeable one in its place, cussioiis, which arc now among the 
Ilis general object w^as the natural one lumber of debate. Towusliond, if 
of preventing all noise — a point of im- he gained nothing else, gained the 
portaiice with every sufforer under a freedom of the city for his coniliict on 
wakeful and miserable disease. His the East India and Dividend bills, 
appetite was delicate and fanciful, for which, as Wal[>ole says, “ he de- 
and a succession of chickens were kept served nothing but censure.” A con- 
boiliug and roasting at every hour, to tcmptiuuis (‘])igram appesvred on the 
be ready whenever he slioiild call, occasion by “somebody a little more 
He at length grew weary of his resi- sagacious *' — that “ somebody ” prob- 
deiice, and, after selling Ilaycs, took ably being Walpole himself ; 

“ The joke of Townshonds box is little known, 

Great judgment in the thing the cits have shown ; 

The eumpliment was an expedient ele\ er. 

To rid tluun of the like t•^pell^e for ever. 

Of bo burlestpie a ehoice the example sure 
For city boxes must all longing cure, 

The lionor’d Ostracism at Athens fell, 

Soon as Ilyperbolus had got the shell.*’ 

It is scarcely po.ssible to think that It w as necessary to guess, so rare 
au epigram of this heavy order could w as any instance of his unbosoming 
have been praised by Walpole, if his himself to either friends or confidiints. 
criticism had not been tempered by Why hi*' honour had been so highly 
the tendernes.s of paternity. rated I can less account, except that 

We then have a character of a man he had advertised it, and that obsti- 
embalmed in the contempt imured nate young men an* apt to have high 
upon him by Junius — the Duke of notions, before they lone practised the 
Grafton. Though less bitter, it is w orld, and essaved their own virtue.” 
equally scornful. “ Hitherto,” says At length, after a vast variety of 
Walpole, “ he had pas.sed fora man of intrigues, which threw' the public life 
much obstinacy and firmness, of strict of tho.se days into the most contempt- 
honour, devoid of ambition, and, ible point of view, the King being made 
though reserved, more diffident than virtually a cipher, wliilo the families 
designing. He retained so much of of the llertfords, Bnekinghanis, ami 
this character, as to justify those who llockingliams triiffieked tlie high 
had mistaken the rest. If he pre- offices of .state a.s children would bar- 
cipitated himself into the most sudden ter toys ; an administration was tar- 
aud inextricable contradictions, at dily formed. Walpole, who seemed 
least he pursued the object of the to take a sort of dilettante, pleasure 
moment with inflexible ardour. If in constructing those intrigues, and 
he abandoned himself to total iiegU- making himself wretched at their 
gence of business, iu pursuit of his failure, while nobody suffered him to 
sports and pleasures, the love of take advantage of their success ; now 
power never quitted him ; and’, when gave himself a holiday, and went to 
his w’ill was disputed, no man was relax in Paris for six weeks — his re- 
more imperiously arbitrary. If his laxation consisting of gossip amongst 
Resigns w'ere not deeply laid, at least the literary ladles of the capital. Du- 
they were conducted in profound ring his absence an event happened 
silence. He rarely pardoned those which, though it did not break up the 
who did not guess his inclination, ministry, yet must have had consi- 
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derable effect in its influence on the 
House of Commons. Ttiis was the 
death of the celebrated Charles 
Tewiislieiid, on the 4th of September 
1707, ill the forty-second year of his 
agti. The cause of his death was a 
neglected fever ; if even this did not 
arise from his carelessness of health, 
and those habits which, if not amount- 
ing to intemperance, were certainly 
trespasses on his constitution. Wal- 
pole speaks of him with continual ad- 
miration of his genius, and continual 
contempt of his principles. He also 
thinks, tliat he had arrived at his 
liighest fame, or, in his peculiar phrase, 
“ that his genius could have received no 
accession of brightness, while his 
faults only promised multiplication.” 
AV'^alpole, with no pretence to rival, 
probably envied this singular person- 
age ; for, wlieiiever he begins by 
])ivnegyric, he uniformly ends with a 
sting. One of the Notes gives an 
extract from Sir (leorge Colebrook’s 
IMemoirs, which perliaps places his 
faculties in a rmire favonnible point of 
view than the liigli-eolourcd culoginm 
of Burke, or the polished insimiatious 
of l\'al|u)le. Sir Ceorge tells us, that 
Townsheiid’s object was to be prime 
mini>ter, and that he would doubtless 
have attained that object had he lived 
to see the Duke of (irafton's resigua- 
tioii. Lord North succeeded him as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
"J’ownsheiul would evidently have pre- 
ceded him as prime minister. “ As a 
])rivate man, hi.s friends were used to 
say, that they slioiild not see his like 
again. Though they were often the 
butts of his wit, they always returned 
to his company with fresh delight, 
which they would not have done had 
there been either malice or rancour in 
what he said. He loved society, and 
in his choice of friends preferred those 
over whom he had a decided sui>eri- 
ovity of talent. lie w’as satisfied 
when he had put the tabic in a roar, 
and he did not like to sec it done by 
another. When Garrick and Foote 
were present, he took the load, and 
hardly allowed them an opportunity 
of showing their talents for mimicry, 
because lie could excel them in tlieir 
own art. He shone particularly in 
taking off the principal members of 
the House of Commons. Among. the 


few whom he feared was Mr Selwyn, 
and at a dinner at Lord Gower’s they 
had a trial of skill, in which Mr Sel- 
wyn prevailed. When the company 
broke up, Mr Townshend, to show 
that he had no animosity, carried him 
ill his carriage to White’s ; and, as 
they parted, Selwyn could not help 
saying—* Remember, this is the first 
set-down you liave given me to-day.’ ” 

As Townshend lived at a consider- 
able expense, and had little paternal 
fortune, he speculated occasionally in 
both the French and Engli.sh funds. 
One of the incidents related by Sir 
George, and without a syllable ot 
censure too, throws on him an impu- 
tation of trickery which, in our later 
day, w^onld utterly destroy an}" public 
man. "* When he was chancellor of the 
exchequer, he came in his nightgown 
to a dinner given by the Duke of 
Grafton to several of the principal 
men of the city to settle the loan. 
After dinner, when the terms w'ore 
settled, and every body present wish- 
ed to introduce some friend on the list 
of subscribers, he pretendc^d to cast 
up the sums already admitted, said 
tlic loan was full, huddled up his 
palmers, got into a chair, and returned 
home, reserving to himself by this 
manoeuvre a large share of the loan.” 
All act of this kind exliibits the 
honesty of the last age in a very equi- 
vocal point of view. If proud of no- 
thing else, w e may be proud of the 
public sense of responsibility ; in our 
day, it may be presumed that such an 
act would be impossible, for it would 
inevitably involve the ruin of the per- 
petrator, follow'cd by the ruin of any 
ministry which would dare to defend 
him. 

At this period died a brother of the 
king, Edward Duke of York, a man 
devoted to pleasure, headstrong in his 
temper, and ignorant in his concep- 
tions. “ Immoderate travelling, fol- 
hnved by immoderate balls and enter- 
tainments,” bad long kept his blood in 
a peculiar state of accessibility to dis- 
ease. He died of a putrid fever. 
Walpole makes a panegyric on the 
Duke of Gloucester, his brother ; of 
which a part may be supposed due to 
the Duke’s marriage wdth Lady Wal- 
degrave, a marriage which provoked 
the indignation of the King, and which 
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once threatened political evils of a 
formidable nature. Henry, the Duke 
of Cumborlatid, was also an unfortu- 
nate specimen of the blood royal. He 
is described as having the babbling 
loquacity of the Duke of York, with- 
out lus talents ; as at once aiTOgant 
and low ; presuming on his rank as a 
prince, and degrading himself by an 
association with low company. Still, 
we are to remember Walpole’s pro- 
pensity to sarcasm, tlic cnjo3mient 
which he seems to have felt in shoot- 
ing lus brilliant missiles at all ranks 
superior to his own ; mid his especi.!! 
lio<tilit,v to George the Third, one of 
the hoiiestcst nionarchs that ever sat 
upon a throne. 

In those days the composition of 
ministries depended altogether upon 
the higli families. — Tl'c peerage set- 
tled every thing amongst themselves. 
A few of their dependents were oc- 
ca&ionally taken into ullice ; but all 
the great places were distributed 
among a little clicpie, who thus ron- 
siituted themsches the real masters 
of the empire. Walpole/s work has 
its ’v able, in letting us into the secrets 
of a conclave, which at once shows 
us the singular einjitiuess of its coii- 
stitiiont jiarts, and the equally singu- 
lar authority with which they seem 
to have disposed of both the king and 
the people. We give a scene from the 
Iliatorian^yvhkh would make an admi- 
rable fragment ol' the JUlnarsaf^ and 
which wanteil only the genius of She- 
ridan to be an admirable pendant 
to Mr Puff's jilay in the Crihe. “ On 
the 20tli a meeting Avas held at the 
Duke of Xewca-itle's, <»f Lord Ilock- 
Ingliam, tlic Duke of Richmond, and 
of Dowdeswell, Avith Newcastle him- 
self on one part, and of the Duke of 
IJeclford, Lord Weymouth, and Rigby 
on the other. The Duke of Redford 
had powers from Greimllc to act for 
liini ; blit did not seem to like Lord 
Buckingham’s taking on himself to 
name to places. On the latter’s asking 
Avhafc friends they Avished to prefer, Rig- 
by said, with his caA'alier bluntness — 
Take the Couit Calendar and give 
them one, two, three thousand pounds 
a-year ! Bedford observed — They had 
said nothing on measures. Mr Gren- 
ville would insist on the sovereignty 
of tins country over* America being 


asserted. Lord Rockingham replied— 
He would never allow it to be a ques- 
tion whether he had given up this 
country — he never had. The Duke 
insisted on a declaration. The Duke 
of Richmond said— Wo may as well 
demand one from you, that you Avill 
ncA'cr disturb tliat country again. 
Neither AA'ould yield. lIoAvevcr, 
thoiigli they could not agree on mea- 
sures ; as the distribution of place Avas 
nioro the object of their thoughts 
and of their meeting, they reverted 
to that topic. Lord Rockingham 
named Mr CoiiAvay. Bedford started; 
said he had no notion of Conway ; had 
thought lie was to return tt) the mi- 
litary line. The Duke of Richmond 
said it Avas true, Mr Coiuvay did not 
desire a civil place ; did not know 
whether ho would he persuaded to 
accept one ; but they were, so bound 
to him for his resignation, and thought 
him so able, they must insist. 'J'he 
Duke «)f Bedford said — (’on way wa.s 
an ollicer sans farh(\ but not a minis- 
ter sans t(trh(\ Rigliy said — Not one 
of the present cabinet should be saved. 
DoauIcswtII a«fked — ‘What! not 
oneV’ ‘No.’ ‘ Wh.'it I not Charles 
'rownshend.' ‘ Oil ! ’ said Rigby, ‘ that 
Is (lilferent. Besides, he has been in 
opposition.’ ‘So has (’onway,’ said 
jioAvdeswell. ‘ lie has voted twiee 
against dhe court ; 'J'»)Wiishend but 
once.’ ‘ But,’ said Rigby, ‘ Conway is 
Bute's man.’ ‘Pray,’ .said Dowdes- 
Avell, ‘ is not Charles I'eAvn-Nlnmd 
Bute’s?’ ‘ Ah ! but (’onway is go- 
A’crned by his brother Hertford, who is 
Bute’s.’ ‘But Lady Ailesbiiry is a 
Scotchwoman.’ ‘ So is Lady l)alkeith.’ 
Those ladies had been widows and were 
now maiTied, (the former to (Joiiway, 
the latter to Townshend.) From this 
dialogue the assembly fell to wrang- 
ling, and broke np <iuarrelling. So 
high did the heats go, that the Con- 
ways ran about the town publishing 
the issue of the conference, and tax- 
ing the Bedfords with trcacher>’.” 

Notwithstanding this collision, at 
once so significant, and so trilling— at 
once a burlesque on the gravity of 
public affairs, and a satire on the sel- 
fishness of public men — on the same 
ev’ening, the Duke of Bedford sent to 
desire another interview, to which 
Lord Rockingham yielded, but the 
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Duke of Bedford refused to be pre- 
sent. So much, however, were the 
minds on both sides ulcerated by for- 
mer and recent disputes, and so in- 
compatible were their views, that the 
second meeting broke u]) in a final 
(juarrel, and Lord llockingham rc- 
le^ised the other party from all their 
engagements. The Duke of Bedford 
desired they might still continue 
friends, or at least to agree to oppose 
together. Lord Borkingham said no, 
“ they were broken for ever.” 

It w\as at thi^s meeting that the 
Duke of Newcastle api)eared for the 
Inst time in a ixditical light. Age 
and feebleness liad at length womoiit 
that bus}’ passion for intrigue, which 
power liad not been able, to satiate, 
nor disgrace correct, lie languished 
nlxne a year longer, but was hoard 
of no more on the, scene of allairs. 
(Ilf died in November 17d-S.) 

A remarkable circumstance in all 
those arrangements is, that we hear 
nothing of eitlier the king or the 
j)eoj)Ie. 'J’he king i.s of course ap]died 
to to sign and s<*al, but simply as a 
head ehn-k. Tlie peoiile are occasion- 
jdly mentioned at the end of every 
sev<‘n }ears; but in the, interim ail 
was settled in the parlours of the 
])eerage I The .“eeiie nltich ^^e have 
just gi>eii was absolutely ])uerile, if it 
^>ere not scandalous; and, without 
lading ourst‘l\es ojx’ii to the charge 
ot sui>ei>titioii on such subjects, we 
might almost reganl the ]>rc>ervatiun 
of the, empire at* directly miraculous, 
while, power was in the liands of .such 
men as the Butes and New castles, 
the Bedfords and Bockiiighams, of 
the la.vt century. It is not even diffi- 
cult to trace to this iiibdcrablc system, 
alike the foreign calamities and the 
internal convulsions during this pe- 
riod. Whether America could, by any 
possibility of arrangement, liave con- 
tinued a British colony u]) to the pre- 
sent time, may be rationally doubted. 
A vast country, rapidly increasing in 
wealth and i)oi)ulation, would have 
been an iucnmbrance, rather than an 
addition, to the power of England. If 
the patronage of her offices continued 
in the hands of ministers, it must have 
supplied them with the means of buy- 
ing up every man who was to be bought 
in England. It would have been the 


largest fund of corruption ever known 
in the world. Or, if the connexion 
continued, with the population of 
America doubling in every tive-and- 
twenty years, tlie (luestion must in 
time have arisen, whether England 
or America ought to be the true seat 
of government. The probiible conse- 
quence, how'cvcr, would have been 
separation ; and as this could scarcely 
be effected by amicable means, the 
result might have been a war of a 
much more extensive, w'astcful, and 
formidable nature, than that which 
divided the tw'o countries &i\ty-five 
years ago. 

But all the blunders of the Ameri- 
can war, nay the war itself, may be 
.still almost directly traceable to the 
arrogance of the oligarchy. Too much 
accustomed to regard government as 
a natural appendage to their birth, 
they utterly forgot the true element 
of national power — the force of ]mblic 
opinion. Inffated with a sense of 
their personal superiority, they looked 
W’ith easy iiidiff'ercuce or studied con- 
tempt oil every tiling that was said or 
done by men who‘«e genealogy w'as 
not regi.'^tcre(l in the red book. Of 
Am^iea — a nation of Knglisliinen — 
and of its proceedings, they talked, as 
aliii.-^sian lord miglit talk of his serfs. 
Some of them thought, that a Stamp 
act would frigliten the sfnrd.v free- 
holders of the Al'esteni A^'o^i(I into 
submission ! others talked of reducing 
them to obedience by laying a tax on 
their tea I others prescribed a regimen 
of w'rits and constables ! evidently 
regarding the American fanners as they 
regarded the ])oacliers and ])aui)ers on 
their own demesnes. All this arose 
from stupendous ignorance ; but it w'as 
ignorance engendered by ju-id(‘, by ex- 
clusiveness of rank, and' by the arro- 
gance of rusk . So excessive w as this 
exclusiveness, that Burke, though the 
most extraordinary man of his time, 
and one of the most memorable of any 
time., could never obtain a seat in the 
cabinet; wdiere such triflers as New- 
castle, such figures of patrician pc- 
dautrj" as Buckingham, such .shallow 
intriguers as the Bedford.^, and sucli 
notorious characters as the Sand- 
wiches, played with power, like chil- 
dren with the cni^s and balls of their 
nursery. Lord North, with all hi? 
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wit, his industry, and his eloquence, 
owed his admission into the cabinet, 
to his being the son of the Earl of 
Guilford. Charles Fox, though marked 
by nature, from his first entrance into 
public life, for the highest eminence of 
the senate, would never have been 
received into the government chiss^ 
but for his casual connexion with the 
House of Richmond. Th us, they knew 
nothing of the real powers of that in- 
finite multitude, which, however be- 
low tlie peerage, forms the country. 
Tliey thought that a few frowns from 
Downing Street could extinguish the 
resistance o^ millions, three thousand 
miles otf, with muskets in their hands, 
iiitiamed by a sense of wrong, whether 
fancied or true, and insensible to the 
gatherings of a brow however coro- 
netod and antifiue. 

This haughty exclusiveness equally 
accounts for the contests with Wilkes. 
They felt thomsolves afiVontod, much 
more than resisted ; they were much 
more stung by the deliancc of a private 
individual to themselves, than they 
were urged to the collision by any 
conceivable sense of hazard to tlie 
Monarchy, Ko man, out of bedlam, 
could conceive, that Wilkes had Either 
the power or the intention to subvert 
the state. But ^Ir Wilkes, an obscure 
mail, whose name was not known to 
the calendar of the govorninent fabri- 
cators, had actually dared to call their 
privilege of power into question ; had 
defied them in the courts of law ; had 
rebuked them in the senate ; had 
shaken their infiiiciico in the elections ; 
and had, in fiu'.t, compelled them to 
know, what they were so reluctant to 
learn, that they w'crc but human 
beings after all I The acquisition of 
this knowledge cost them half a dozen 
years of convulsions, the mo.st ruinous 
to themselves, aud the most hazard- 
ous to the constitution. Wilkes’ pro- 
fligacy alone, pciiiaps, saved the con- 
stitution from a shock, which might 
have changed the whole system of the 
empire. If he had not been sunk by 
bis personal character, at the first 
moment when the populace grew 
cool, he might have availed him- 
self of the temper of the times to com- 
mit mischiefs the most irreparable. 
If his personal character had been as 
free from public ofieuce as his spirit 


was daring, he might have led the 
people much further than the govern- 
ment ever had the foresiglit to con- 
template. The conduct of the suc- 
cessive cabinets had covered the King 
with iiupopularity, not the less tierce, 
that it was wholly undeserved. Ju- 
nius, the ablest political writer that 
England has ever seen, or probably 
ever will see, in the art of assailing a 
ministry, had pilloried every leading 
man of his time except Chatham, in the 
imperishable virulence of Ids page. 
The popular mind was furions with 
indignation at the conduct of all cabi- 
nets ; in despair of all improvement 
in the system ; irritated by tlie rash 
severity which alternated with the 
equally rash pusillanimity of minis- 
ters ; aud begiuidiig to regard govern- 
ment less as a ])rotectioii, tliaii as an 
oiicroaclimcnt on the natural privi- 
leges of a nation of freemen. 

They soon had a growing temptation 
before them in the successful revolt of 
America. 

We do not now enter into that 
question ; it is too long past. But we 
shall never allude to it vvilhout jiay- 
iiig that homage to truth, vvideh ]u*o- 
iiouuces, tliat the American revolt was 
a rebellion, wholly unjustitiable by 
the provocation ; utterly rejecting all 
explanation, or atonement for ea^sual 
injuries ; and made in the s[>irit of a 
determination to throw oil’ the alle- 
g'ance to tlie mother country. But, 
if Wilkes could have sustained his 
opposition bnt a few years longer, 
aud with any character but one so 
shattered as his own, he. might have 
carried it on througli life, and even 
be(iu(*atlied it a.s a legacy to his [larty ; 
until the French Kevoluiion hadjoined 
flame to flame across the Channel, and 
England had rivalled oven the frenzy 
of France in the rapidity and ruin of 
her Reform. 

Fortunately, the empire was res- 
cued from this most fatal of all catas- 
trophes. A great JCngllsh minister 
appeared, on whom w'cre to devolve 
the defence of England and the res- 
toration of Europe. The sagacity of 
Pitt saw where the evil lay; his in- 
trepidity instantly struck at its 
source, and las unrivalled ability 
completed the saving operation, lie 
broke down the cabinet monopoly. 
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No man less hnmiliatcd himself to the 
populace, but uo man better under- 
stood the people. No man paid more 
practical respect to the peerage, but 
no man more thorougfdy extinguished 
their exclusive possession of power. 
Ife formed his cabinet from men of 
all ranks, in the peerage and out of 
the peerage. The great peers chiefly 
went over to the opposition. lie 
resisted them there, with as mnch 
daring, and with as successful a 
result, as he had expelled tlicm from 
the stronghold of government. lie 
made new peers. lie left his haughty 
antagonists to graze on the barren 
field of opposition for successive 
years; and finally saw almost the 
'whole herd come over for shelter to 
the ministerial fold. 

At this period a remarkable man 
was brought into puhlic life — the 
celebrated Dunning, appointed so- 
licitor-general. Walpole calls this 
“ an extraordinary promotkm,” as 
Dunning was connected with Lord 
Shelburne. It was like every thing 
else, ob^ ionsly an intrigue ; and Dun- 
ning would have lost the appointment, 
but for liis reinarkablo reputation in 
the courts ; AVedderburnc being the 
man of the Bedfords. Walpole's 
opinion of Duiuiiug in the House, 
shows, how much even the highest 
abilities may be influenced by cir- 
cum.stunces. lie says, “ that Dunning 
immediately and utterly lost charac- 
ter as a speaker, althougii he had acqui- 
red the v(‘ry highest dihtinctions as a 
pleader so different, says he, is the 
oratory of the bar and of parliament, 
^lanstield and Camden retained an 
equal rank in both. Wedderbnrno 
w’as most successful in the House. 
Norlon had at first disappointed the 
expectations that were conceived of 
him when he came into parliament ; 
yet his strong sense, tliat glowed 
through all the coarseness of his lan- 
guage and brutality of his manner, 
recovered his weight, and he was 
much distinguished. While Sir Dud- 
ley Ryder, attorney-general in the 
preceding reign, the soundest lawyer, 
and Charles Yorke, one of the most 
distinguished pleaders, soon talked 
themselves out of all consideration in 
parliament ; the former by laying too 
great a stress on every part of his 
diffusive knowledge, and the lattci* by 
the sterility of his intclligenco.**. 


An intelligent Note, however, vin- 
dicates the reputation of Dunning, 
It is observed, that Dunning's having 
been counsel for Wilkes, and the inti- 
mate of Lord Shelburne, it could not 
be expected that he should take a 
prominent part in any of the debates 
which were so largely occupied with 
Wilkes’ misdemeanours. Lord North, 
too, was liostilc to Dunning. Under 
such conditions it was impossible that 
any man should exhibit his powers 
to advantage ; but at a later period, 
when he had got rid of those trammels, 
his singular abilities vindicated them- 
selves. Ho became one of the lead- 
ers of the opposition, even when tliat 
honour was to be shared with Burke. 
We have heard, that such w’as the 
pungency of Dunning’s expressions, 
and the happy dexterity of his concep- 
tions, that when he .‘spoke, (his voice 
being feeble, and unable to make itself 
heard at any great distance.) the mem- 
bers used to throng around the bench 
on which bespoke. Wraxall panegy- 
rizes him, and yet with a tautology 
of terms, which must have been the 
very reverse of Dunning’s style. 
Thus, he tells us that when Dunning 
spoke, every murmnr was hushed, 
and every ear attentive,” two senten- 
ces which amount to the same thing. 
Hannah ISIore is also introduced as 
one of the panegj’rists ; for poor Han- 
nah seems to have been one of the 
most bustling per.sons possible ; to have 
run every where, and to have given 
her opinion of every body, lion ever 
much above her comprehension. She 
w'as one of the spectators on the 
Duchess of Kingston’s trial, (a most 
extraordinary scene for the choice of 
such a purist;) but Ilaimah 'was not at 
that time quite so sublime as she be- 
came afterwards. Hannah describes 
Dunning’s manner as “insufierably 
bad, coughing and spitting at every 
word; but his sense and expression 
pointed to the last degree.” But the 
character which the annotator gives 
as a model of panegyric, pleases us 
least of all. It is by Sir W'lliara 
Jones, and consists of one long an- 
tithesis. It is a studied toil of lan- 
guage, expressing ideas, a common- 
place succession, substituting words 
for thoughts, and at once leaving 
the ear palled, and the understand- 
ing dissatisfied. WJiat, for instance, 
could be made of such a passage as 
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this? Sir William is speaking of 
Dnnuiiig’s wit. “ This,” says he, “re- 
lieved the weary, calmed the resent- 
ful, ami animated the drowsy. This 
drew smiles even from such as were 
the object of it^ and scattered jlowers 
over a desert^ and, like sunbeams sjMirk- 
ling on a lake.^ gave s]urit and vivacity 
to the dullest and least interesting 
cause.” And this mangling of meta- 
phor is to teach us the qualities of a 
])rofound and iiractical mind. What 
ioIlo\v.'«, is the perfoeiion of sco-savv. 
“ lie was oiidiied itli an intellect 
sedate yet penetrating, clear 3^et 
jn*ofound, subtle yet stj'ong. Ilia 
knowledge, t<ui, was equal to Ida ima- 
gination, and his memory to his 
knowledge.” He might have equally 
adilod, tlmt the rapacity of his lK)i»ts 
Avas equal to the size of his legs, 
and the length of his ])urse to the 
extent of his generosity. This re- 
nunds ns of one of Sydney Smith’s 
burlesques on the balaneing of epi- 
thets by that most ])cdantic of pe- 
dants, the late Dr Parr — ‘‘profundity 
without obscurity, ixuspicuity Avith- 
out prolixity, ornament nitliout glare, 
terseness ^^ithoat barrenness, pon<‘- 
tratioii Avithout suldlely, romjmdien- 
siAoness Avithout digression, and a 
great number of other things AAithout 
a great number of «)tlier things.” 

Little trieks. or rather large ones, 
now and then diversify the narrative. 
On the same dav that (hui way resign- 
ed the seals, Lord Wevmouth Avas 
d*’darod ?ecretary of state. At the 
sjiino time, Jxml Ililsborough kissed 
Jiands for tlic American dejiartincnt, 
but nominally retaining the post- 
otliee, tin* salary of which he ]>Hid to 
Lord Sandwich, tdf the clvvUous 
should he over ; there being so strict 
a dis^iualifying claii.se in the I»ill for 
prohibiting the postmasters for iii- 
torferiiig in elections, Avhieh Sand- 
Avich u'fis determined to do to the iit- 
morit, that he did not dare to accept 
the office in his oavu name, till he had 
incurred the guilt. Another trick of 
a very dishonourable nature, though 
ultimately defeated, may supply a 
moral for our share-trafficking days in 
lii^h quarters. Lord Bottetort, one 
of the bedchamber, and a kind of 
second-hand tavourite, had engaged 
in an adventure with a company of 
copper-Avorkers at Warnilcy. They 
broke, and his lordship, in order to 


cover his estate from the creditors, 
begged a privy seal to incorporate 
the company, by which means private 
estates would not be answerable. 
The king ignorantly granted the re- 
quest ; but Lord Chatham, aware of 
the deception, refiist*d to affix the 
seal to the patent, pleading that ho 
was not able. Lord Bottetort, out- 
rageous at the (lisa ppoiiitmciit, threat- 
ened to petition the lords to remove 
Lord Chatham, on the ground of in- 
ability. The annotator justly observes, 
that the proposal was absolutely mon- 
strous, being nothing but a gross 
fraud on ]ii,s lordshiji’s creditors. It, 
however, tlocs nol Ke(*m to have at- 
tracted tlie alteiilioii of the attorucy- 
g(uieral, or tin* home-office ; but, for 
.some cause or other, the patent did 
not pass, the result being, that Lord 
Bottetort, unable to retrieve his h)sse.s, 
obtained till* go\eniment of Virginia 
ill the following .siinnimr, Avhere lx*, 
subserpieiitly dii'd. 

A curious iustauce of i)iirliamentary 
corruption m‘Xt attracted the notice 
of the imblie. It eaim* out, that tlio 
city of Oxford had ulferod their rejirc- 
seiiLation to tv\o gi'iitlmneii, if they 
Avoiild ]»ay I' 7500 towards the debts 
of th(' corporation, 'i’hey ndused the 
bargain, and Oxford sold itself to the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Abing- 
don. The matter was brought before 
the House, and the mayor of Oxford 
and ten of the eorpuralioii ajijieared 
at the bar, eonfes'.iiig their crime, and 
asking pardon. It endeil as iih com- 
mitting them to ju'isou for five days. 
A note describes the Avhole affair as 
beingtreaied with great ridicule, (theni 
being ]u*obably not a few Avho looked 
upon things of this nature as a matter 
of course ;) and the story being, that 
the aldermen completed their bargain 
Avitli the Duke ofIVfarlborongh, during 
their impriaonment in Newgali*. 

On the 11th of March 1768, the 
parliament Avas dis.solved^ 'Walpole 
says, “ that its only characteristic A\'as 
servdlity to the goA’cmmcnt ; while 
our ancestors, Ave presume, from the 
shamcl(*ssn('.s.s of its servility, might 
have called it the Impudent Pai'lia- 
ment.” 

After wearying himself in the dusty 
field of politics, Walpole retired, like 
Homer’s gods from Troy, to rest in 
the more flowery region of literature. 
His habits led him to the enjoyment 
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of bitter political poetry, wliich, in 
fact, is not poetry at all ; wLile they 
evidently disqualified him from feeling 
the power and beauty of the imagina- 
tive, the only poetry that deserves the 
name. Thus, ho describes Goldsmith 
as the “ correct author of 2'he 'Travel- 
one of the most beautiful poems 
in tlie language; while he panegyrizes, 
with a whole catalogue of ])laudits, 
Anstey’s Bath (iuide — a very scanda- 
lous, tliough undoubtedly a lively .and 
ingenious, caricature of the habits of 
the time. An iiltra-lieavy poem by 
Bentley, the son of tlic critic, enjoA's 
a .Niiuilar panegyric. AV> give, .as an 
evid(‘iico of its duliiess, a Iragiiient of 
its iiraisc of Lord Bute : — 

Oh, if wo seize with skill the eoniing 
hour, 

Auil rfinv<'stus with tlic roho of power ; 
ilule w'liile wo li v<‘, let future <kn a trmis- 
niute 

To vwry merit all we’ve charged on 
Bute. 

Let late p(»hterit\ reoeise his name. 

And swt‘11 its sails with cverv breath of 
fume — 

Downwanls as far as Time r^hall roll 
his tide. 

With ev'iw p(‘n(laT»t flung, let it glide.** 
The rest is etmally intoh'rable. 

But Bentley w. IS lueUy in Ids ]»u- 
troiis, if iu»t iu his j>eetry ; ns, in ad- 
dition to a (’omiuissionership of Lot- 
teries, he received a j)eiision for the 
lives of himself and his wife ot 1*500 
a->ear! 'I’lio ugh thus imdoserv edlysnc- 
cessfiil ill attracting the notice of the 
govt'riiment, his tnorc honest efforts 
failed with the luiblic. lie wrote two 
plays, both of w iiich failed. AV.alpolc 
next de.'jcribes Bobertson the historian 
inth<‘se]dgh-coloured terms, “ as saga- 
cious and penetrating as Tacitus, with 
a perspicuity of Livy (pialities which 
every one else knows to be directly 
the reverse of those which ch.'irac- 
tcrizc Robertson. That very iinpudent 
woman, Catharine ^lacanlay, seems 
also to luive been one of the objects of 
Ids literary admiration. lie describes 
her, as being as partial in the cause of 
liberty as bigots to the church and 
royalists to tyranny, and as exerting 
manly strength w’ith the gravity of a 
philosopher. 

But Walpole is always amusing 
when he gives anecdotes of pass- 
ing things. The famous Brentford 


election finds in him its most graphic 
historian. The most singular care- 
lessness w^as exhibited by the govern- 
ment on this most perilous occasion — 
a carelessness obviously arising from 
that contempt which the Idgher ranks 
of the nobility iu those d.'iys were 
weak enoiigli to feel for tlie opinion of 
tho.se below them. On the very verge 
^of an election, ■within live miles of 
London, and which must bring to a 
point all the cxa‘j])Ci*iitioii of yeai’s; 
I'amden, the chancellor, went down to 
Bath, and the Duke of (iraftoii, the 
prime minister, wiio wms a great 
iiorse-racer, drove off to Xew'inarkct. 
Mansfieiy, whom W'aljiole seem.s to 
have hated, and whom he represents 
as at “ once resentful, timorous, and 
subtle,’* the three worst qualities of the 
heart, the nerves, and the niiderstand- 
ing, i)retonded that it was the office of 
the chancellor to bring the outlaw 
(Wilke.'') to justice, and did nothing. 
The coiKsofinence was, that tlie multi- 
tude were left nia.^ters ot’ the fiehl. 

Oil the morning of the election ; 
■while the iiTesoliiiion of the court, 
and the negligence of the jnime mi- 
lli^tcr, caused a neglect of all j>recau- 
tion.s ; the p(»pidaee took ]>ostession of 
all the tuniiiikes and avenues lead- 
ing to the hu^tings by break of day, 
and would suffer no man to pass 
who did not wear in his hat u blue 
coekade, with “ Wjlke.s and dum- 
ber 45,” on a written paper. Riots 
took plaee in the streets, and the car- 
riage of ISir AVilliam Proctor, the oj)- 
]»o.«>iiig candidate, was demolished. 
The first day’s poll for AVilkes was 
1:^00, for Troetor 7U0, for Cooke JKMj. 
It mii.«*t be remembered, that in these 
times the elections w^re cajnible of 
being prolonged from ■week to week, 
and that the first day w'as regarded as 
scarcely move than a formality. At 
night tlic B'est-ciid was iu an uproar. 
It was not safe to pass through l*ic- 
cadilly. Every house was comj»elIed 
to illuminate ; tlic windows of all 
which did not exhibit lights w'cre bi o- 
ken ; the coach-glasses ofsnch as did not 
huzza for “ AAMIkes and liberty” were 
broken ; and the panels of the car- 
riages were scratched with 45 ! Lord 
AA^ey mouth, the secretary of state, 
wrote to Justice Ei elding for consta- 
bles. Fielding amswered, that they 
w ere all gone to Brentford. On this, 
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the guards were drawn out. The mob Lorn, eldest son of the Duke of Ar- 
then attacked Lord Bute’s house and gyll, whom ho succeeded in the title— 


Lord Egmont’s, but without being 
able to force an entrance. They com- 
pelled the Duke of Northumbciiand 
to give them liquor to drink Wilkes’s 
health. Ladles of rank w'ere taken 
out of their sedan-chairs, and ordered 
to join the popular cry. The lord- 
mayor w'as an anti-Wilkite — the inob» 
attacked the Mansion-house, and broke 
the window's. lie ordered out the 
trained bands ; they had no effect. 
Six thousand w^'avers had risen un- 
der the Wilkite banner, and deiicd all 
resistance. Even some of the regi- 
mental drummers boat th(i^ drums 
for ’Wilkes ! His force at the election 
was evidently to be resisted no longer. 
Tlie ministerial candidate was beaten, 
"Wilkes threw' in his remaining votes 
for Cooke, and they came in together. 
The election w as thus over on the se- 
cond day, but the mob paraded the 
metropolis at night, insisting on a ge- 
neral iliuuiinatiou. The handsome 
Duchess of Hamilton, one of the Cun- 
nings, who had now become quite a 
Butite, was determined not to illumi- 
nate. Tlic result w'as, that the mob 
grew outrageous, broke down the out- 
ward gates witli iron- crows, tore up 
the pavement (d the street, and bat- 
tered the doors and shutters for three 
liours ; fortunately w'ithout being able 
to get in. The Count de Solleiii, the 
Austrian ambassador, the most state- 
ly and ceremonious of men, was taken 
out of his ’Coach by the mob, wlio 
chalked 4b on the sole of his shoe! 
He complained in -form of the insult. 
\Valp(Je says, fairly enough, “ it was 
as didicidt for the ministers to help 
lauffhiiig as to give him redn*ss.*’ 
Walpole fre(]uenfly alludes to the 
tw'o Gunnings as the two handsomest 
Bisters of their lime. They w'ere Irish- 
women, fresh-coloured, lively, and 
well formed, but obviously more in- 
debted to nature than to education. 
Lady Coventry died young, and had 
the misfortune, even in lier grave, of 
being made the subject of an epitaph 
by Mason, one of the most listless and 
languid poems of an unpoetic time. 
The Diiclicss of Hamilton survived to 
a ’ considerable age, and was loaded 
with matrimonial hononi:s. She first 
married the Duke of Hamilton. On 
his death, she married the Marquis of 


thus becoming mother of the heirs of 
the two great rival lioiises of Hamil- 
ton and Argyll. While in her widow- 
hood, she had been proposed for by 
the Duke of Bridgewater. Lady Co- 
ventry seems to have realized Dope’s 
verses of a dying belle — 

" And, Betty, give this cheek a little 
red, 

One would not, sure, look ugly when 
one’s dead.” 

• 

“ Till within a few days of her death, 
she lay on a couch with a looking- 
glass in her Jiaml. AVhcii she found 
her beauty, which she idolized, was 
quite gone, she took to her bed, and 
w'ould be seen by nobody, not even by 
her nurse, suffering only the light of a 
lamp ill her room.” 

"SValpole’s description of tlie minis- 
try adds strikingly to the contemp- 
tuous feeling naturally generated by 
their singular ill success. We must 
also observe, as much to the discrcilit 
of the past age us to the honour of the 
present ; that the leading men of the 
day exhibited or affected a depravity 
of morals, which would be the ruin of 
any public character at the present 
time. Many of the scenes in high life 
would have been fitter for the court of 
Chuiies H., and many of the actors in 
those scenes ought to Jiave been ca- 
shiered from })ublic employment. 
IVrsonal profligacy seems actually to 
have been regardeil as a spoci(*s of 
ornamental appendage to public char- 
acter; and, excejit where its exposure 
sharpened the sting of an epigram, or 
gave ail additional lloiirish to the 
jieriods of a political writer, no one 
seems to have conceived that the 
grossest offences against morality wore 
of the nature of crime. Another 
scandal seems to have been frequent — 
iiitempCM-aiice in wine. Hard drinking 
was common in England at that 
period, and w as even regarded as the 
sign of a generous spirit ; but nearly 
all the leading politicians who died 
early, are described as ow'ing their 
deaths tb excess. Those are fortunate 
distinctions for the days which have 
followed; and the country may justly 
congratulate itself on the abandonment 
of habits, which, deeply tending to 
corrupt private character, render 
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political baseness the almost inevitable is always looked to with curiosity, as 
result among public men. the debut of new members. All the 

WaIi)ole promptly declares, that half expectations which have been formed 
the success of AVilkes was owing to by favouritism, family, or faction, are 
the supiiicnoss of the ministers. He then brought to the test. Parliament 
might have gone further, and fixed is an unerring tribunal, and no char- 
his charge on higher grounds. He latanry can cheat its searching eye. 
ought to have said, that the whole was College reputations are extinguished 
owing to the mingled treachery and in a moment, the common-places of 
prolligacy which made the nation the hustiugs can avail no more, and 
loathe the characters of public parties the pamperings of party only hurry 
and public men. Walpole says, in its favourites to more rapid decay. 
supp(irt of his assertion — “ that Lord Mr Phipps, the son of Lord Mul- 
Cliatliam would take no part in busi- grave, now commenced his career. By 
ness ; that the Luke of (iraftoii neglect- an extraordinary taste, though bred a 
ed every thing, and whenever pressed seaman, he M'a.s so fond of quoting 
to be active threatoiied to resign ; that law, that he got the sobriquet of the 
the Chancellor Cam den, placed between “marine lawyer.” His knowledge of 
tvvosucli intractable friends, with whom the science (as the annotator observes) 
he was equally discontented, avoided could not have been very deep, for he 
dipping himself further ; that Conway, w'as then but Umity-two. But he 
no longer in the Duke’s confidence, was an evidence of the etlbct of inde- 
aiid more hurt with neglect than fatigable exertion. Though a dull 
pleased with power, stood in the same debater, be look a share in every de- 
predicament; that Lord Gower thought bate, and he appears to have taken 
of nothing but ingratiating himself at the pains of rcvi^ing his speeches ft>r 
St tlames’s ; and though wliat little the press. Yet eveu under his nurs- 
busiu(‘ss was done was executed by ing, they exhibit no traces of clo- 
Lord Weymouth, it required all qnencc. His manner w as inanimate, 
A\'ood*s, the secretary’s, animosity to and his large and heavy figure gained 
W'ilkes, to stir him up to any activity, him the luckless appellation of Ursa 
Wood even said, “ that if the King Major, (to distinguish him from his 
should pardon Wilkes, Lord Wey- brother, w ho was also a member.) As 
mouth would not sign the pardon.” if to complete the amount of his de- 
The chief iiiagi.strate of the city, con- ficiciicles, his voice w as particularly 
suiting the chancellor on what he inliarmoiiioiis, or rather it was two 
slioiild do if Wilkes should stand for distinct voices, the one strong and 
the cily, and being answered that lie hoarse, the other w eak and querulous ; 

“ must coiiMilt the recorder,’’ Harley both of which he frequently used, 
sharply re}»lied, “ I consulted your On this was constnieted the waggish 
lunLhij) as a minister, I don't want story — that one night, ha\ing fallen 
to be told my duty.” into a ditch, and calling out in his 

* S(nne of the ino.st interesting por- shrill voice, a countryman w*as coming 
lions of these volumes are the notes, up to assist him ; when Phipps calling 
giving brief biograjiliical sketche.s of out again in his hoarse tone, the man 
tlieleadiiignien. The politics havecom- exclaimed — “ If there are two of you 
paratively passed aw ay, but the char- in tlie ditch, you may help each other 
aeters remain ; and no slight instruction out !” 

is still to be d(*rived from the iirogrca- One of his qualities seems to have 
give steps hy which tlieindividualsrosc been a total insensibility" to his own 
from private Kfe to public distinction, defects ; w'liich therefore suffered him 
U’lic editor, Sir Denis la Marchaut, de- to encounter any man, and every man, 
serves no slight credit for bis efforts whatever might be their superiority, 
to give authenticity to those notices. Thus, in his early day, his diiluess 
He seems to have collected his autho- constantly encountered Lord North, 
Titles from every available source; and the most dexterous wdt of his time. 
W'haC he has compiled wdth<the dill- Thus, too, in his maturer age, ho con- 
gence of an editor, he has cxiiressed stantly thrust himself foiwvard to meet 
with the good taste of a gentleman. the indignant eloquence of Fox ; and 
The commencement of a parliament seems to have been equally uncon* 
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scious that he was ridiculed by the. 
sarcastic pleasantry of the one, or 
blasted by the lofty contempt of tho 
other. Yet, such is the value of per- 
severance, that this man was gradu- 
ally regarded as important in the 
debates, that he wrought out for 
himself an influence in the House, 
and obtaimnl finally the otlice of 
joint paymaster, one of the most lu- 
crative under government, and a 
British peerage. And all this toil nas 
undertaken by a man who liad no 
children. 

At his death, he was succeeded in 
his lri.^h title by his brother llenr}', 
wlu) became first lord of the admiralty, 
and al<() obtained an Knglisli peerage. 
The presLMit ^lanpiis of >iormanby is 
his eldest son. 

Parliamentary history somefiine.s 
gives valuable lessons, in exhibiting 
the infinite folly of parliamentary jnv- 
dictit>n. It will scarcely be believetl 
in a day like ours, which has seen and 
survi\e<l the French Itevolution, that 
the cljief llieim* of tin* period, and 
csjiecial terror of the opposition, was 
the eoiniuest of Corsica l)y the French ! 
^Ministers seem to have luaui deterred 
from a war with the Freiu h monarediy, 
solely by the disloc^ated state of the 
cabinet ; while tlie oppo-^ilion declar- 
ed. that tlie po.''SeN.Nion of Corsica by 
the French, (»uld be “ lliedcalli-blow 
to our influence in f he Mediterranean.'’ 
"With C(ii>iea in Freiieh hands, it was 
boldly i»ronouneed that "Franee would 
receive an aeee?.sion of j)ovM’r ^^hiell 
nothing could shake; and they scarce- 
ly hesitateil to say, that u])oa the in- 
deiuMideiice of Cm'sica ivded not 
merely the supremaey but ilu* safety 
of Kngland.” Yet the Fj-eiich C(»miner- 
o<l Corsica (at a waste of money ten 
time.s worth its value to their nation, 
and at a criminal waste of life, both 
French and Corsican) without ]>ro- 
ducing the slightest addition to the 
power of the monarchy, and with no 
slight disgi’ace to the honour of its 
arms. For, the Corsicans, the most 
savage race of the Ifalian blood, and 
accustomed to the use of weapons 
from their childhood, fought with the 
boldness of all men fighting for their 
property, and routed tho troops of 
France in many a successive and des- 
perate encounter. Still, the combat 
was too unequal ; the whole force of a 


great monarchy was obviously too 
strong for the hope of successful resist- 
ance, and Corsica, after many a severe 
struggle, became a French tenitory. 
But, beyond this ban’en honour the 
w'nr produced no fpiut, except a deeper 
consciousness of the unsparing ambi- 
tion of the monarch}', and of the reck- 
lessness with which it sacrificed all 
cuiisidorutiorisof humaiiityaiuljusticc, 
to the tinsel of a military name. One 
fatal gift, however, Corsica made, in 
return to Frain'e. From it canu*, 
within a Icnv years, the man who scid- 
ed the l»aiiishm(*iit of the Bourbons ! 
and, fem])ting Frunec by the ambition 
of iiiililary Miccess, infiicted upon Iier 
the heaviest mortality, ami the deej)- 
cst shame known in any kingdtun, 
since the fall of the Bomaii empire. 
AVhether this were tliat diri ct retri- 
bution for innocent blood, which Pro- 
vidiiice has so (flteii inflicted upon 
guilty nations; or whether it were 
merely one of tlio.^c extraordinary 
C{i.Miallie.*> which eiremnstam'es make 
so iuij)iv>si\e ; there can In* no que.^- 
tion, that tlio man came from Coiviea 
who inflicted on France the lieavie^t 
calamities that she had ever known ; 
who, after leading her armies o\er 
FiUrope, tt» coii(]m‘sts which only 
arouse<l the hatred of all nation.’>, and 
alter waiting the bhual ol hundred.'s of 
thon^amls of laa* i)(M)|fle in \iclories 
totally im|-rodii(’li\e bid of havtK* ; 
saw' France tw iceiin aded,and brought 
the nali*»u under the ban of the civil- 
ized w'orhl ! 

France is at this moment pursuing 
the .‘iamo course in Algiers, which was 
the jn’ide of her j>olilieians in Corsica. 
She is j)ouniig out her giganlie force, 
to overwhelm the resistaiiee of j>ea- 
sanls who Jiavo no defence but their 
naked bravery. She will probably sub- 
due the resistance; forwliat can bn 
done by a peasantry against the dis- 
ciplined force and vast resources of a 
gi'cat European jiower, aiiplied to tins 
single ol)j<'ct of success? But, bar- 
barian as the Moor and the Arab arc, 
and comparatively helpless in the 
struggle, the avenger may yet come, 
to teach the throne of France, that 
there is a pow'er higher than all 
thrones ; a tribunal to which the blood 
cries out of the ground. 

The death of Seeker, Archbishop oi 
Canterbury, excites a few touches of 
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Walpolc^s sarcastic pen. fie ssy4, 
that liia Carl^' life had shown liU ver- 
fiatility, his laitcr his ambitiotf. But 
hypocrisy not being parts, he rose in 
the church without ever making a 
iignre in the state. So much for an- 
titliesis. There is no reason why a 
clergyman shonld make a figure in the 
state under any circumstances ; and 
the less figure he made in the state, 
ns it was then constituted, the more 
likely he was to be fitted for the 
church. But Ihc true censure on 
Seeker wotiU have been, that he rose, 
without making a figure in anything; 
that ho had never produced any work 
worthy of notice as a divine ; that he 
had neither eloquence in the pulpit, nor 
vigour with the pen ; that he seems to 
have been at all times a man of ex- 
treme m<‘dioerity ; that his qiialificM- 
tions with the lniui^try ^\(‘rc, liLs 
being a neutral on all the great ques- 
tions of the day ; and his merits with 
posterity were, that he poftSC‘FS(‘d 
poner without ghing ofieiice. A 
hundred such men might have held 
tli<‘ highest positions of the church, 
tvitliout producing the ^lightest effect 
on the jmblie mind ; or might have 
been left in the witliont being 

entitled to accuse the injustice of for- 
tune. His successor was Corin\atlls, 
Bishop of Lichfield, raided to the 
primacy by the Duke of Grafton, who, 
as Walpole says, “ had a friendship 
for the bMioj/s nejdicw, Eail Corn- 
w'allis/’ This seems not altogether 
the ino'vt sidileient reason for placing 
a mail at tlic head of the Chuieli of 
linglaiid, but we must take the reason 
•.finch as we find it. Walpole adds, 
that the nondnatioii had, however, 
the merit of disappointing a more 
unsuitable candidate, 'reniet of Lou- 
don, tihom he de^'cribes as the most 
time-serving of the clergy, and soredy 
chagrined at missing the archiepibco- 
pal mitre.*’ 

It was rather unlucky for the public 
estimate of royalty, that, at tills 
moment of popular inltation, the 
young King of Deumark should have 
arrived in England. He had married 
the King's youngest sister, and mak- 
ing a sort of tour of Europe, he de- 
termined to visit the family of his wife. 
His proposal was waived by the King, 
who excused himself by tlie national 
confusions. But the young Pane, 
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scaro^y more than a giddy boy, and 
singulaily self-willed, was not to be 
repelled ; and he came. Notldng could 
bo colder than Ids reception ; not a 
royal carriage, not an ofiicer of the 
court, was sent to meet him. Ho ar- 
rived at St James’s even in a hired 
caiTiage. Neither King nor Qiiocu w.is 
there. The only mark of attention paid 
to him was giving him an apartment, 
and supplying him and his suite with 
a tabic. Walpole observes, that this 
sullen treatment was as Impolitic as 
it was hiliospitable ; that the Pane 
was then actually a peusiouer of 
France, .and, of tonrse, it would 
have been wise to win him out of 
its hands. But the Danish king 
seems to have been little belter than 
a fool ; and between his frolics and 
his follies, he finally produced a spe- 
cies of revolution in his own coun- 
try. All power fell into the liand.s of 
his queen, who, though of a bolder na- 
ture, .seems to h.ive been scarcely less 
frantic than liimself. On thc^isitof 
her mother, the Trincess of Wales, to 
Denmark, the (^ueen met her, at the 
head of a regiment, dressed in full uni- 
form, and n earing bnckbkin breeches. 
She must have been an extraordinary 
figure altogether, for she had grown 
immensely corpulent. Court favour- 
itism w as the fashion in Deumark, and 
the K ing and (^ueen were equally ruled 
by fiivouritps. But, in a short period, 
a young physician of tho household 
managed both, obtaining peculiarly 
the confidence of the Queen. Scandal 
was not idle on this occasion, and Ger- 
many apd England rang with stories 
of the court ol Denmaik. The physi- 
cian -was soon created a noble, and 
figured for a while as the prime minis- 
ter, or rather sovereign of the kingdom, 
by the well-known title of Count 
Struehsee. A party as formed 
against him by the Queeu-mother, at 
the head of some of the nobility. The 
Queen was made prisoner, and died 
ill prison. Strnensee was tried as a 
traitor, and beheaded. The King was 
finally incapacitated from reigning, 
and his son was raised to tho regency. 
This melancholy transaction formed 
one of the tragedies of Europe; b;.t it 
had tho additional misfortune of oc- 
curring at a time when royalty had 
be^n to sink under the incessant at- 
tamiS of tho revolutionists, and France, 
3 b 
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tbe leader of public opinion on the 
Continent, was filled with opinions 
contemptuous of all tltrones. 

The year 1768 exhibited France in 
her most humiliating position before 
Europe. The Due dc Choiseul was the 
minister — a man of wit, elegance, and 
accomplishment ; but too frivolous to 
follow, if he had not been too ignorant 
to discover, the tme sources of na- 
tional greatness. His foreign policy 
was intrigue, and his domestic policy 
the favom-itism of the court by admin- 
istering to its vices. He raised a war 
between the Kusslans and Turks, and 
had the ir ■"•'•'uion of seeing his 
proUifd the -i ; trampled by the ar- 
mies of his iWv' the Czarina. Even 
the Coi’sicans had degraded the mili- 
tary name of France. But he had a 
new peril at homo. Old Marshal 
Eichelieu — who, as AValpolc sarcasti- 
cally observes, had retained none of 
his fiiculties, but that last talent of a 
decayed Frenchman, a spirit of back- 
stairs intrigue’’ — had provided old 
Louis XV. with a new mistress. Of 
all the persons of this character who 
had made French royal life scandalous 
in the eyes of Europe, this connexion 
was the most scandalous. It scanda- 
lized even France. This mistress was 
the famous Countess du Barri — a 
'tvrctched creature, originally of the 
very lowest condition; ^\hosc vices 
would have stained the very highest ; 
and who, in the convulsions of the 
reign that followed, -was butchered 
by the guillotine. 

Ill ^»iovcmbcr of this year died tlio 
Duke of Newcastle, at the age of 
seventy-five. He had been struck 
with palsy some months before, and 
then for the first time withdrew from 
public life. Walpole obser>’cs, that 
his life had been a proof that, “ even in 
a free country, gi'eat abilities aj'C not 
necessary to govern it.” Industry, 
perseverance, and intrigue, gave 
him that duration of power which 
shining talents, and the favour of 
the crown, could not secure to Lord 
Granyllle, nor the first rank in elo- 
quence, or the most brilliant services, 

fc >Lord Chatham. Basbness over- 
; Lord Granville’s parts, and pre- 
. Bumptuous impracticability Lord 
Chatham; while adventitious enuniog 
Repaired Newcastle’s folly.” Such is 
explanation of one of the most 


curious phenomena of the time, by 
one of its most ingenioi;^ lookers-on. 
But the explanation is' not sufiicient. 
It is impossible to conceive, how mero 
cunning could have sustained auy 
man for a quarter of a century in tho 
highest ministerial rank; while that 
rank was contested from day to day 
by men of every order of ability. 
Since the days of Bolingbroke, there 
have been no examples of ministerial 
talent, equal to those exhibited, in 
both Houses, in the day of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Chatham was as am- 
bitions as any man that ever lived, 
and fnll of the faculties that make 
ambition successful. Tho Butes, the 
Bedfords, the Hollands, the Shcl- 
biirnes, exhibited every shape and 
shade of cabinet dexterity, of court 
cabal, of popular influence, and of 
political knowledge and reckless in- 
trigue. Yet the Duke of Newcastle, 
with remarkable personal disadvan- 
tages — a ridiculous manner, an un- 
gainly address, speech without the 
slightest pretension to eloquence, 
and the characler of extreme igno- 
rance on general subject.^ — ^jireserved 
his power a1mo.st to tin*, extreme 
verge of life ; and to llie hist was re- 
garded as playing a most important 
part in the counsels of the country. 
ITnless w o believe in magic, wo must 
believe that this man, with all his 
oddity of inanucr, possc.'ssed some re- 
markable faculty, by which ho saw 
las way clearly through dilliciiltics 
impervious to more showy mind.s. 
He must have deeply discovered tho 
means of attc^iching the monarch, of 
acting upon the legislature, and of 
coutrolliug tho captiousness of the 
))Coplc. He must have had practical 
qualities of a remarkable kind ; and 
his is not the first instance, in w'hicli 
such qualities, iu the struggles of 
government, bear away the prize. 
Thus, in later times, we have seen Lord 
Liverpool minister for eleven ycai's, 
and holding power with a firm, yet 
quiet grasp to the last; with the 
whole strength otf^ord Grey and the 
Whigs struggling for it in front, 
and George Canning, a still moro 
dangerous enemy, watching for it in 
the* rear. 

In one of the Notes referring to tho 
appointment of Earl Cornwallis to 
the vice-treasuiyship of Ireland, the 
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editor makes a remark which ought 
not to pass without strong repre- 
hension. Earl Cornwallis, towards 
the close of the Irish rebellion in 
1798, had been made chief governor 
of Ireland, at the head of a largo 
ai*my, for the purpose of extinguishing 
the remnants of the rebellion, and re- 
storing the country to the liabits of 
peace. The task was no longer diffi- 
cult, but he performed his part with 
dignity and moderation, lie had 
been sent expressly for the purpose of 
pacifying the country, an object which 
would have been altogether incon- 
sistent with measures of violence ; but 
the editor, in telling us that his con- 
duct exhibited sagacity and benevo- 
lence, hazards the extraordinarj' as- 
sertion, that “ he was one of the few 
statosmeu vrho inculcated the ne- 
cessity <»f forbearance and concussion 
in that misgovernod country ! ” No- 
thing can be more erroneous than this 
stalemciife in point of ])rirHiplc, or 
more ignorant in point of fact. For 
the hast hundred years and upwards, 
dating from the cessation of the war 
with James II,, Ireland had been the 
object of perpetual <‘onecs.sions, and, if 
misgoverned at all, it has been such by 
tin* excess of tl\ope concessions. It is 
to be rcmembcre(i, that in the reign of 
'William J. the Uoinan Catholics were 
in actual alliance with France, and in 
actual arms against England. They 
w ere next beaten in the field, and it 
w as the business of the conquerors to 
])re vent their taking arras again. From 
tliis arose the penal laws. To those 

arc not friendly to any attempt at the 
suppression even of religious error by 
the fon'C of the state. It >vas a poli- 
tical blunder, and an offence to Chris- 
tian principle, at the same time ; but 
the Papist is the last man in tlm 
world who has a right to object to 
penal laws ; for he is the very man 
wiio would have enacted them him- 
self against the Protestant — who al- 
ways enacts them w^hero he has the 
power— and, from the spirit of whose 
laws, the British legislature were in 
fact only borrowing at the moment. 
Yet from the time when James II. and 
his family began to sink into insigni- 
ficance, the legislature began to relax 
the penal laws. Within the course of 
half a century, they had wholly dis- 


appeared; and thus the editor’s 
pant assertion, that Earl Cornwallis 
was one of the few statesmen who 
inculcated the necessity of forbearance 
and concession, exhibits nothing bnt 
his Whiggisb ignorance on the subject. 
The misgovcnirocut of Ireland, if such 
existed, w*as to be laid to the charge 
of neither the English minister nor 
the English people. The editor pro- 
bably forgets, that during that whole 
period she was governed by her own 
parliament; while her progress during 
the second half of the 18th century 
was memorably rapid, and prosperous 
in the higliest degree, through the 
boimti:., privileges, and cncoui’age- 
ments of every kind, which were con- 
stantly held out to her by tlie British 
government. And that so early as tho 
year 1780, she w'as rich enough ta 
raise, equip, and support a volunteer 
army of nearly a hundred thousand 
men — a measure unexampled in Eu- 
rope, ami wdiich -would probably 
task the stivngth of some of the most 
j>otvcrfiil kingdoms even at this day. 
And all this was previous to the 
existence of what is called tho “ pa- 
triot constitution.” 

Walpole has the art of painting 
historic characters to the life; but ho 
sadly extinguishes the romance with 
which our fancy so often enrobes 
them. We have been in the habit of 
healing Piuscal Faoli, the chief of the 
Corsicans, described as the model of a 
republican hero ; and there can be no 
question, that the early resistance of 
the Corsicans cost tlie French a serious 
expenditure of men and money. But 
Walpole charges Faoli with -want" of 
military skill, and even with w’ant of 
that ix‘rsonal uitrepidity so essential 
to a national leader. At length, Cor- 
sican resistance lyeiiig overpowered 
by the constant accumulation of 
French force, Faoli gave way, and, as 
Walpole classically observes, ‘‘not 
having fallen like Leonidas, did not 
despair like Cato.” Faoli had been so 
panegyrized by BoswelVs work, that 
he was received with almost romantic 
applause. The Opposition adopted 
him for the sake of popularity, but 
ministers took him out of their bands 
by a pension of £1000 a-year. “ I 
saw him,” says Walpole, “ soon after 
his arrival, dangling at court. .He 
was a man of decent deportment, and 
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so void of any thing remai^able iu his 
aspect, that, being asked if I knew 
who he was, I judged him a Scotch 
officer — for he was sandy coinplexioned 
and in regimentals— who ^vas cauti- 
ously awaiting the moment of promo- 
tion.” All this is in Walpole’s sljle 
of fashionable impertinence; but there 
can be no doubt that Taoli was a 
brave man, and an able commander. 
He gave the French several severe 
defeats, but the contest was soon 
too unequal, and Paoli withdrew to 
this coimtry ; which w’as so soon after 
to be a shelter to the aristocracy of 
the country which had stained his 
mountains with blood. 

By a siugidar fate, on his retimi 
to France in an early period of the Re- 
volution, he was received with a sort 
of national triumph, ai d actually ap- 
pointed lieutenant- gcMieral of Corsica 
by the nation which had driven him in- 
to exile. In the w'ar which followed, 
Paoli, disgu'^ted by the tyranny of 
French r{*publicanisui, and alarmed 
by the' violence of the native factions, 
proposed to put his countiy under the 
protection of the Kngiisli goveniment. 
A naval and inilitaiy force w’as sent 
to Corsica, and the island w’as an- 
nexed to the British crown. But the 
possession w'as not maintained with 
xational vigour. The feeble arma- 
ment was found unequal to re>ist the 
popular passion for republicanism. 
And, from this expenditure of troops, 
and proiiably still more from the dis- 
covery that the island w’ould be w'lioliy 
useless, the force w^as altogether w ith- 
ilraw’n. Paoli returned to England, 
where he died, having attained the 
advanced age of eighty. His red hair 
and sandy complexion arc probably 
fatal to his character as an Italian 
«hicftain. But if ids locks were not 
black, his heart was bold ; and if his lip 
wanted mustaches, his mind w anted 
neither sagacity nor determination. 

Walpole was born for a cynic phi- 
losopher. He treats men of all ranks 
With equal scorn. From Wilkes to 
George III., he brands them all. 
Ministers meet no mercy at his 
ban^. He ranges them, as the Sultan 
used to range heads on the spikes of 
tbo seraglio, for marks for his ai-rows. 
-His history is a species of movoablo 
panorama; the scene constantly 
shifting, and eveiy scene a burlesque 


of flic one that w'ent before ; or per- 
haps the more faithful similitude w ould 
be found in a volume of B0.’s ingenious 
cnricjitiircs, where aH'tne likenesses 
arc preserved, though perverted, and 
all the dexterity of an accomjilished 
pencil is employed only in making its 
subjects ridiculous. lie thus tells us : 
— “ The Duke of Grafton was the 
fourth jwime minister in seven years, 
W'ho fell by his own fault. Lord Bute 
'WHS seized with a panic, and ran away 
from his own victory. Grenville was 
undone by his insolence, by joining 
in the insult on the jwincess, and by 
his persecution of Lord Bute and 
IMnckonzic. Lord Koekinghnni's in- 
capacity overturned him : and now 
the Duke of Grafton destroyed a 
potver which it had depended on liim- 
self to make as permanent as he 
could desire.” But rash and rapid as 
those clnanges were, wh.at were the 
grave intrigues of the Euglii^h cabi- 
net to the houfloir niiuislries of 
France? Walpole is ne^er so much 
in h‘.s clement, as when lie is sport- 
ing in the fussy frivolities of the 
Faubourg St Germain. He was 
much more a Frenchman than an 
Englishman ; Iiis love of gossip, his 
passion for haunting the society of 
talkative old 'women, and his delight 
at finding himself revelling iu a re- 
gion of petitH sovpcrs^ court gallan- 
tries, and the faded indiscretions of 
court beauties iu the w'anc, 'would 
have made Inm a rival to the courtiers 
of Louis XIV. 

rerh{ij).s, the w’orld never saw*, 
since the clays of Sardaiiapalus, a 
court so corrupt, w'ealth so profli- 
gate, and a state of society so utterly 
contemptnouH of even the decent 
affectation of virtue, as the clos- 
ing years of the reign of Ixniis XV. 
A succession of profligate women ruled 
the king, a similar succession ruled the 
cabinet ; lower life was a sink of cor- 
ruption ; the whole a romance of the 
most scandalous order. Madame do 
Pompadour, a w^oman w*bose vice liad 
long survived her beauty, and who 
ruled the decrepit heart of a de- 
bauched king, had made . Choiseul 
minister. Choiseul was the bean- 
ideal of a French noble of the old 
reghne. His ambition was boundless, 
his insolcnc-e nngovemed, his caprice 
unrestrained, and his lore of pleasure 
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predominant <jven over Lis love of 
power. He was an open enemy, but 
a generous one ; and Lad inorc xdea- 
sure in attacliiug an eiicni}^, tLsm in 
punishing him. Whether from gaiety 
or presumption, Jic was never dis- 
mayed ; his vanity made him always 
depend on the success of his plans, 
and his spirits made him soon forget 
the miscarriage of them.” 

At length appeared on the tapis 
the inciuorablo Aludame du liarri! 
For three months, all the faculties of 
the court were absorbed in the ques- 
tion of her public presentation. In- 
ti iilgoiit as the courtiers M ere to the 
habits of royal life, the notoriety of 
Madame du Ilarri’s early career, 
startled even their flexible sense of 
etiquette. The ladies of the court, 
most of Miiom would have been 
proud to have taken her place, deter- 
mined “ that they M'ould not appear at 
court if she shoniil bo received there.” 
The King’s diiuglUers (M ho had borne 
the ascendant of Madame du Tompa- 
dour ill tlicir mother's life) grew ont- 
ragoons at the ncM* favourite; and 
the relatives of Choiscul insisted 
upon it, that he slumld resign rather 
than consent to the presentation. 
Ohoiscul resisted, yielded, >vas insult- 
ed for his resistance, and M as scotVed 
at for his submission. He linallj" retu- 
4jd, and m as ridiculed for his retirement. 
T)n Ihirri trimniihed. Eiiigrams and 
atlnnbaurs blazed through Paris. 
Ev(*ry one M'as a wit for the time, and 
c\ory M'it M as a rebel. TIic iutidel 
faction looked on at the general dis- 
solution of morals M'ith delight, as the 
omen of general overthrow. The Jc- 
sniis rejoiced in the liojw of getting 
the <»id King into their hands, and tcr- 
rif\ ing him, if not into a pro.solyto, at 
lea^t into a looi. Even Du Barri 
herself was probably not beyond their 
hopes ; for the established career of a 
KiiifC.s mistress was, to turn dtvoie on 
the decay of her personal attractions. 

Among Clioiseul’s iatentions M’as 
that of making M^ar on England. 
There M’as not the slightest ground 
for a M ar. But it is a part of the eti- 
quette of a Frenchman’s life, that he 
must be a warrior, or must promote a 
war, or must dream of a war. J^I. 
Guizot is- the solitary exception in 
our age, as M. Flcnry was the solitary 
excexnion in the last ; but Flcury M^as 


an ecclesiastic, and was eighty years 
old besides— two strong disqualifica- 
tions for a conqueror. But the King 
was then groM'iiig old, too ; his belli- 
gerent propensities Mere absorbed in 
quarrels with his provincial parlia- 
ments; his administrative faculties 
found suflicient enq^loymcnt in ma- 
naging the morals of his'mistrcsscs ; his 
private hours were occupied in pelting 
Du Barri w'itli sugar-plums ; and thus 
Ids days M’ore an ay without that su- 
preme glory of the old a gene- 

ral war in Europe. 

The calamities of the French no- 
blesse at the period of the Ilevolu- 
tiou, excited universal regret ; and the 
sight of so many jicrsons, of graceful 
inaDiiers and high birth, flung into the 
very depths 6f destitution in foreign 
lands, or destroyed by the guillotine 
at home, jiistilicd the sympathy of 
mankind. But, the secret history of 
that noblesse was a fearful stigma, not 
onlj’ on France, but on hiiinaii nature. 
Vice may have existed to a high de- 
gree of criminality in other lands; but 
ill no other country of Europe, or the 
earth, ever M as vice so i>ublic, so osten- 
latiously forced upon the eyes of man, 
so completely formed inlo an eeta- 
blislied and essential portion of fa- 
shionable and courtly life. It Mas 
even the etir/ueiie^ that the King of 
France should have a mistress. She 
was as much a part of the royal esta- 
blishment as a prime minister was of 
the royal councils ; and, as if for the 
purpose of offering a still more con- 
temptuous defiance to the common 
decencies of life, the etiquette M’as, 
that this mistress should be a married 
tronmn! Yet in that country the m hole 
ritual of Popery M’as perfonnsd M ith 
scrupnlons exactness. A vast and 
poMcrful clergy filled France ; and the 
ceremonials oV the national religion 
were performed continually before the 
court, M’ith the most rigid formality. 
The King-had his confessor, and, so 
far as wc can discover, the mistresa 
bad her confessor too ; the nobles at- 
tended the royal chapel, and also ha^ 
their confessors. The confessional was 
never Mdtliout roj’al and noble solici- 
tors of monthly, or, at the furthest, 
quarterly absolution. Still, fi’om the 
wdiolc body of ecclesiastics, France 
hcai^ no remonstrance against those 
Xmbllc abominations. Their sermoiis> 
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hw and f6el>le, sometimes declaimed monej to pay her debts/’ lie adds, 
on the vices of the beggars of Paris, or in his keen and amusing style— Tiiat, 
the riots asuong the peasantry ; bat to obtain the post of dame d'honneur 
no sense of scriptural responsibility, to the Queen, she had left off red 
mud DO natural feeling of duty, ever (wearing rouge,) aud acted devotion ; 
ventttfed to deprecate the vices of the and the very next day was seen riding 
nobles and the scandals of the throne, with Madame de Pompadour (tlic 
We must give but a fragment, from King's mistress) in the latter's coach !'* 
Walpole's catalogue raisonne^ of this The editor settles the question of 
Court of Paphos. It had been the her morality, too. — “ She n as a wo- 
King’s object to make some women of man of extraordiuary wit and clever- 
rank introduce Madame du Barri at ness, but totally witftout c/iat acter.^^ 
court ; and he had found considerable She had her morals by inheritance ; 
difficulty in this matter, not from her for she was the daughter of the mistress 
being a woman of no character, but of the Duke of Lorraine, who married 
from her being a woman of no birth, her to Monsienr de Bcauv.an, .a poor 
and whose earlier life had been spent noblts and whom the duke got made 
in the lowest condition of vice. The a prince of the empire, by the title of 
King at last succeeded— and these are Dc Crami. Kow, all those were fe- 


the chaperons. “ There'waa Madame males of the highest rank iu France, 


de I’Hopital, an ancient mistress of the ladies of fashion, the stars of court 
Prince de Soubizc ! The Comtessc life, and the moilels of national man- 


Valentinois, of the highest birth, very nors. Can wo wonder at the retribu- 


ricb, but very foolish ; and as far from 
a Lucretia as Madame du Barri her- 
self I Madame dc Flavacoiirt was 
another, a suitable companion to both 
in virtue and understanding. She 
was sister to three of the King's ear- 
liest mistresses^ and had aimed at 
succeeding them ! The Marechalc 
Diicbesse de Mirpoix was the last, 


tion which cast them out into the 
highways of Europe ? C.an wc wou- 
der at the ruin of the cornipted no- 
bility ? Can wc wonder at the massa- 
cre of the w'orUlly church, which stood 
looking on at those vilenesses, and yet 
never uttered a syllable against lliein, 
if it did not oven share in their ex- 
cesses V The true cause for astonish- 


and a veiy important acquisition.” 
Of her, Walpole simply mentions that 
all her talents were “ drowned in such 
au overwhelming passion for play, 
that though she liad long and singular 
credit w ith the King, she reduced her 
favour to an endless solicitation for 


ment is, not in the depth of their fall, 
but iu its delay ; not in the severity of 
the national judirnieiit, but in t lint long- 
suffering w hich held back the thundor- 
b«»lt for a hundred years, and even 
then did not oxtingaish thcgeueniliou 
at a blow I 
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A FEW PASSAGES CONCERNING OMENS, DREAMS, APPEARANCES, &C. 
In a Litter to EnsEBtoa. 


It is somewhat late, my dear Euse- 
bius, to refer me to my letter of Au- 
gust 1810, aud to enquire, in your 
bantering way, if I have shaken Lands 
with a ghost recently, or dreamed a 
di'cain worth telling. You have evi- 
dently been thinkiug upon this sub- 
ject ever since 1 wrote to you ; and I 
suspect you are more of a convert 
than 3 'oii will admit. You only wish 
to provoke me to further evidence; 
but I see — through the Hirnsj’ veil of 
your seeming denials, aud through 
your put-ou audacity — the nervous 
workings of your countenance, when 
3 ’onr imagination is kindled by the 
mysterious subject. Your wit aud 
your banter are but llic whistle of the 
clown in the dark, ui keep down his 
3’Wug fears. However good your sto- 
ry* may be, tht*re have been dreams 
ev(Mi of tlie niiiubcrs of lottery-tickets 
that have been verified. We call 
tilings coincidences and chances, be- 
cause wo have no name to give them, 
whereas they are idieiiomena that 
want a better settlement, 'i'ou speak, 
too, itf Iho d'»clvine of chances.” If 
cliaricc have a dMctriue, it is fubjcct 
to a rule, is under calculation, arith- 


metic, and loses all trace at once of 
our idea of absolute chance. If there 
be chance, there is also a power over 
chance. The very hairs of ouv head, 
which seem to be but a chance- coufa- 
sioii, are yet, we are assured, all num- 
bered — aud is it less credible that their 
every movement is noted also ? One 
age is the type of another ; and every 
age, from the beginuiug of the world, 
hath had its* own symbols; and not 
poetically onl 3 % but literally true is it, 
that “ coming events cast their sha- 
dows before.” If the “ vox popnli 
be the ‘‘ vox Oei,” it has pronoimced 
continually, in a space of above five 
tiioutaiid years, that there is commu- 
nicatiou between the material and im- 
lualcrial worlds. So rai*e are the ex- 
ceptions, that, speaking of mankind, 
w’c may assert that there is a univer- 
sal belief amongst them of that con- 
nexion by signs, omens, dreams, 
visions, or ghofttly prescnce.s. ^lany 
professed sc(*i)tics, who have been 
sceptics only in the pride of under- 
standing, liavc in secret bowed down 
to one form or otiicr of the supersti- 
tion. Take not llic word in a bad 
scase. It is at least the germ, tlie 


* Tlic story gi\en by Ku-sebius is very probably of hl.s own mamifaclure. It Is 
this. Soino years ago, wlwn all tlio world w'we mad upon lotteries, the cook of a 
middle-aged genllcniau drew from liis bands the savings of some years. Her 
master, eurious. to know the cause, learned that she had rope.itedly dreamed that 
a certain iiuiiibcr was a great prize, and she h.'id bouglU it. He called her a fool 
for her pains, and never omitted an occasion to tease her upon the subject. One 
day, however, the master saw' in the newspaper, or at liis bookseller’s in the 
country town, that f Ac miinbor w as actualb the L:ib,0()0 prize. Cook is called 
up, a palaver ensues — had known each other many years, loth to part, &c. — in 
short, he proposes and is accepted, but insists on marriage being celebrated next 
morning. j\larried they were j and, as the carriage took them from the church, 
they enjoy the follow ihg dialogue. ** *tVeU, Molly — two happy events in one day- 

You have married, I trust, a good husband. You have soniolhing else — but first 
let mo ask jou where you lm%'e locked up your lottery-ticket.” Molly, w’ho 
thought her master was only bantering her again on the old point, cried — “Don't 
yo say no more about it 1 thought how'it w ould bo, and that I never should hear 
the end on’t, so I sold it to the baker of our village for a guinea profit. So you 
need never be angry with me again about that.” 
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ikatnral germ, of religion in tlic bnman of this new school are, or profess them- 
mind. It is the consclorisness of a selves by their writitigs, materialists ? 
superiority not his own, of some I would, however, use the argument 
power so immeasurably above man, of mesmerism thus : — Mesmerism, 
that his mind cannot take it in, but trae, confirms the ghost and visidff 
accepts, as inconsiderable glimpses of power, though I cannot admit that 
it, the phenomena of nature, and dreams, ghosts, and visions are any 
fears and misgivings of his own miffi, nfirination of mesmerism ; for if 
spreading out from himself into tlic mesmerism be a delusion and cheat, 
infinite and invisible. I am not ecr- it may have arisen from speculating 


tain, Eusebius, if it be not the spirit- 
ual part of conscience, and is to it 
what life is to organized matter — the 
mystery which gives it all its motion 
and beautj'. 

It is not my intention to repeat the 
* substance of iny fonner letter — I 
therefore pass on. You ask me if 
the mesmeric phenomena— which you 
I’idiciile, yet of which 1 believe you 
covet a closer investigation — are not 
part and parcel of the same iucom- 
preheusible farrago V I cannot an- 
swer you. It would be easy to do so 
were I a disciple. If the niesmeri&ts 
ran establish ctairvoyancr^ it u ill cer- 
tainly be upon a par with the ancient 
oracles. Hut what the i)hilosopher 
La Place says, in his Essay on Proba^ 
bilUiesy may bo worth your considera- 
tion— that “ any case, Iiowever ap- 
parently incredible, if it is a recurrent 
case, is as much entitled to a fair 
valuation under the Jaws of induction, 
as if it had been more iirobable beforc- 
liaud.” If the mesmerized can ])ro- 
ject, and that a]»])arcntly without 
effort, their minds into the minds of 
others — read their thoughts; if they 
can sec and tell what is going on hun- 
dreds of miles of!', oil the sea and on 
distant lands alike ; if they can at re- 
mote distances injfuenre others w ith a 
sense of their presence —they i)osse,ss a 
pow'er so very similar to that ascribed, 
in some extraordinary cases, to per- 
sons who, in a dying state, have de- 
clared that they have been absent and 
conversed with individuals dear to 
them in distant countries, and whose 
presence has been recognised at those 
veiy times by the persons so said to 
be visited, that I do not see how they 
can be referable to diflereot original 
phenomena. Yet with thisYnct be- 
fore #ein, supposing the facts of mes- 
mci'ism, of the mind's separation from, 
and independence of its organic frame, 

18 it not extraordinary that so many 


upon the other known power— as trns 
miracles liavc been known to give rise 
to false. In cases of mesmerism, 
however, this shock is felt— the facts, 
as facts in the ordinary sense, arc in- 
credible ; but then I see persons who 
liave examined the matter very nice- 
ly, wdioni I have known, some inti- 
mately, for many years, of whoso 
good sense, judgment, and veracity I 
will not allow myself to doubt — in- 
deed to doubt whose veracity w’ould 
be more incredible to me than the 
mesmeric facts themselves. Hero is 
a conflict — a sliock. Two coiitradic- 
fory imj»ossil)ilitios come together. I 
do nut weigh in the scale at all the 
disc^ivery of some cheats and pre- 
tenders; this was from the first to 
havo been expected. In truib, the 
discoveries of trick and collusion ai*e, 
after all, few. Not only has mes- 
merism been examined into by ])er- 
sons J respect, but practised likewise ; 
and by one, a physician, whom I have 
known intiiuately many years, who, 
to his own detriment, has pursued it, 
and w hom I have ever considered one 
of the most trutliful persons living, 
and incapable of collusion, or know- 
ingly ill any way deceiving. Now, 
Eusebius, we cannot go into society, 
and prouoDUco pereons wdiom w'c have 
ever respected all at once to be cheats 
and liars. Yet there may be some 
among them who will tell you that 
they themselves were entirely scep- 
tical until they tried mesmerism, and 
found they had the power in them- 
selves. Wc must then, in fairness, 
either acknow^lcdge mesmerism as a 
power, or believe that these persons 
whom wc resiiect and esteem aro 
practised upon and deluded by others^ 
And such would, I confess, be the 
solution of the difficulty, were it not 
that there aro cases where this is 
next to an impossibility. 

But I do not mean how, Eusebius^ 
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to discuss mesmerism,* further than admit this, but, in their mesmeric 


as it does seem “ a part and parcel ” 
of that mysterious power which has 
been manifested in omens, dreams, 
and appearances. I say semi — for if 
it bo proved altogether false, the 
other mystery stands untouched by 
the failure — for in fact it was, thou- 
sands of years before cither the dis- 
covery or practice— at lojist as far as 
we know; for some will not quite 


dreaming, attribute to it the ancient 
oracles, and other wonders. And 
there are who somewhat inconsis- 
tently do this, having ridiculed and 
contemned as utterly false those 
phenomena, until they have found 
them hitch on to, and give a credit to, 
their new Mesmeric science. 

But to return to tlie immediate 
subject. It has been objected against 


* Supposing mesmerism trup in its facts^ one knows not to what power to 
ascribe it — a good or an evil. It is dilhcult to imagine it possible that a good 
power w'ould allow one human being such immense iniluence over others. All are 
passive in the hands of the mosraeriscr. Let us take the case related by Miss 
Martineau. She willed, and the water drunk by the young girl teas wine, at 
another time it was porter. These were the effects. Now, supposing Miss M, 
hud willed it to be a poison, if her statement is strictly true, the girl w'ould have 
been poisoned. We. need no hemlock, if this be so — and the agent must be quite 
beyond the roach of justice. A coroner’s inquest here would be of little avail. 

It is said that most mischievous eouscqucnces have resulted fj om the doings cf 
some ]»raclitioners — and it must be so, if the means be granted ; and it is admitted 
not to ho a \ery rare gift. The last mesmeric exhibition I witnessed, w^as at Dr 
Elliutson's. It appealed to be of so public a nature, that I presume there is no 
breach of confidence in describing what took place. There were three persons 
mesmerised, all from the lower rank of life. The first was put into the sleep by, 
1 think, but two pus.scs of the hand, (i..ord Morpeth the performer ) She was in 
an ea.«i\ -chair : all lier limbs were rendered rigid — and, as I was quite close to her,. 
1 can testify that she remained above two hours in one position, without moving 
hand or foot, and tiroalhing deeply, as in a profound sleep. Her eyes were 
closed, and she was finally wakened by Dr Klliotson waving his hand at som» 
di.stanco from her. As he motioned his hand, I saw her eyelids quiver, and et 
last she awoke, but could not move until the rigidity of her limbs w'as removed by 
having the hand sliglitly passed over tiitm. She then arose, and walked aw^ay, as- 
if unconscious of the state she had been in. The two others were as easily 
tran>ferred to a me.smeric stale. They conversed, answered questions, showed tho 
usual phrenological phenomena, singing, iiiiitating, &c. 

But there was one very curious phrenological experiment which deserves par- 
ticular notice. Tlioy sat close together. Dr W. E touched the organ of 

Acquisitiveness of the one, (wo will call her A.) She immediately pul out htr 
hand, as if to grasp soimahing, and at length caught hold of tlie finger of Dr 

i: ; she took off his ring and put it in her pocket. Dr W. E then 

touched the organ of Justice of tlie second girl, (15,) and told Ikt that A had 
stolen his ring. 15, or Justice, began to Ucture A upon the wickedness of stealing. 

A denied .she hail done any such thing ; upon which Dr W. E remarked, that 

thic\ ing and lying always went together. Then, still keeping his hand on Acqui- 
sitiveness, he touched also that of Bride ; then, as Justice continued her lecture, tho 
tiiiof haughtily justified the act, that sin? should steal if she pleased. The mes- 
meriser then touched also the organ of Combativeness, so that three organs w ore 
in play. Justice still continued her lecture; upou which A, the tliief, told her to 
hold her tongue, and not lecture her, and gave her several pretty hard slaps w ith 

her hand. Dr W. E then removed his ha&ds, and transferred tlie operation, 

making Justice the thief, and tho thief Justice; when a similar scene took place. 

Another curious experiment w’as, differently affecting tho opposite organs — so 
that endearment was ^own on one side, and aversion on tho other, of tho same 
person. One scene was beautiful, for the very graceful motion exhibited. One 
of these young w'omen was attracted to Dr EUiotson by his beckoning her to him, 
W'hile by word he told her not to come. Her movements were slow, very grace- 
ful, as if moved by irresistible power. 





amma, om^s, and tlslons, that they 
often oocor without an object; that 
there is either no consequence, or a 
very trifling one; the knot is not 
dignus yindice.** Now, I am not at 
all staggered by this ; on the contrary, 
it rather tends to show that there is 
eome natural link by which the mate* 
rml and immaterial within and with* 
dat onrselves may be connected ; and 
vmry probably many more Intimations 
of that connexion are given than 
noted. Those of thought, mental 
suggestions, may most commonly cs* 
cape ns. It is thus what we would 
not do of oui’sclvcs we may do in 
spite of om*selves. Nor do we al- 
ways obsen c closely objects and ends. 
We might, were we to scrutinize, 
often find the completion of a dream 
or omen w'hich we had considered a 
failure, because we looked too imme- 
diately for its fulfilment. But even 
where thwe is evidently no purpose 
attained, there is the less reason to 
suspect fobrication, which would 
surely commence with an qbjoct. 
Some very curious cases are well 
attested, ivhere the persons under the 
impression act u[)on the impulse 
blindly, not knowing why ; and sud- 
denly, in conclusion, the whole ])nr- 
pose" bursts upon their understandings. 
But I think the objection as to pur- 
pose is answered by one undoubted 
fact, the dream of l^ilatii’s wife— 
“ Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man ; for 1 have siitlercd many 
things this day in a dreatii because of 
him.’' Tiiere is here no apparent 
purjwse— the warning was unheeded. 
Yet the dream, recorded as it is and 
where it is, was unqiu'stionably a 
dream upon tlio event to liap])f5n ; and 
is not to be considered as a mere 
coincid(‘iicc, whieli would have been 
unworthy the sacred historian, who 
wrote the Jiccouiit of it under inspira- 
tion. And this is a strong— tlie 
strongest confirmation of the inspinr- 
lion of dreams, or rather, perhaps, of 
their significance, natural or other- 
wise, and with or without a purpose. 
^ the dream of Caesar’s wife did not 
save Caesar’s life. And what are wo 
to think of the whole narrative, be- 
ginning with the warning of the Ides 
of March? Now, Joseph’s dream 
and Pharaoh’s dream were dreams of 
purpose; they were prophetic, and 


disclosed to the understanding of 
Joseph. So that, with this authority 
of Scripture, 1 do not see how dreams 
can be set aside as of no significauco. 
And we have the like authority for 
omens, and symbols, and visions — so 
that we must conclude the things 
themselves to be possible; and this 
many do, yet say that, with other 
miracles, they have long ceased to be. 

Then, again, in things that by their 
agreement, falling in with other facts 
aiid events, move our wonder, we 
escape from the diflicolty, as w^e ima- 
gine, by calling them coincidences; 
as if wo knew what coincidences are. 
I do not believe they are without a 
purpose, any more than that seeming 
fatality by which little circumstances 
produce gi*eat events, and in ordinary 
life occur frequently to an apparent 
detriment, yet turn out to be the vciy 
hinge upon which the fortune and 
liappluess of life depend and arc 
established. I remember a remarkable 
instance of this— though it may not 
strictly belong to omens or coinci- 
dences ; but it shows the i)urpose of 
an accident. Many years ago, a lady 
sent her servant — a j^oiing man about 
tw eiity years of age, and a native of 
that part of the country wdiere his 
niistres{i» resided — to the neighbouring 
town with a ring which required 
some nlleratioii, to be delivered into 
the hands of a jeweller. The young 
man went the shortest way, across 
the fields ; and coming to a little 
wooden bridge that crossed a small 
stream, he leaned against the rail, 
and took the ring out of its case to 
look at it. Wliile doing so, it slipped 
out of his hand, aud fell into the 
'water. In vain he searched for it, 
even till it grew dark. lie thought 
it fell into the hollow of a stump of a 
tree under water; but ho could not 
find it. 1'he time taken in the search 
was so long, that he feared to return 
and tell his story— thinking it incre- 
dible, and that he should oveu .be sus- 
pected of having gone into evil com- 
pany, and gamed it away or sold it. 
Ill this fear, ho determined never to 
return — left wages and clothes, and 
fairly ran away. This seemingly 
great misfortune was the making of 
him. His intermediate history 1 
know not ; but this— that after many 
years’ absence, either in the East or 
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West Indies^ be returned with a veiy was delayed in consequenee. 
considerabto fortune. He now wished conld be more natui-al than theS 
to clear himself with his old mistress ; of burying him alive in the mind of 
ascei-tained that she was living, pur- tlio young girl, unacquainted with 
Chased a diamond ring of considerable death, and averse to persuade herself 
value, which he determined to pre- that the person she had seen could be 
sent in person, and clear bis character, really dead. Now, my dear Eusebius 

by telling his tale, which the credit of you know Mrs li , and cannot 

his present condition might testify, doubt the fact. 


He .took the coach to the town of 

, and fi-om thence set out to walk 

the distance of a few miles, lie 
found, 1 should tell yon, on alighting, 
a gentleman who resided in the neigh* 
bouriioofl, who was bound for the 
adincent village. They walked to- 
gether j .and, in conversation, this 
Jbrnicr servant, now a gentleman, 
with graceful manners and agi-ceablc 
address, communicated the circum- 
staiic(; that made him leave the coun- 
try abruptly, many years before. 
As he as telling tiiis, they came to the 
very wooden bridge. said 

he— it was jn.st here that i dropped 
the ring ; ami there is the very bit of 
old tree, into a liole of which it fell- 
just there.” At the a.ame time, he put 
down the point of his umbrella into 
the hole ot a knot in the tree — and, 
drawing it up, to the astonislimeiit of 
bf)tli, lound the v(‘ry ring on the 
ferrule of the umbrella, J need not 
tell the rest, llut make this reflec- 


Cases of this kind are so many, 
and well authenticated, that one. 
know'S not where to choose. 

“ Tam multa loquacem 

Delassare valout Fahium.” 

I think you knew the worthy and 

amiable Mr , who had the 

cbai’ge of the valuable museum at 

. I well remember hearing this 

narrated of him, long before ids death, 
lie stated, that one day opening a 
case, he heard a voice i.-ssuc from it, 
which said— “ In three days you shall 
die.” lie became ill, and sent for Dr 

V , the Yciy celebrated physician. 

It was in vain to reason with him. 
The third day arrived. The kind 
physician sat with him till the hour 
was past. He did not then die ! 
I>id he, however, mistake or miscal- 
culate the meaning of the voice ? lie 
died that vmj day three years ! ! No- 
thing can be more authentic than 
this. 


tiou — why was it that he did not 
as ca.sily lind it iraniediatoly after it 
liad I'alien in? It was an incident 
like om* of in l*articlJ’s “ Her- 

mit," which, though a seeming chance, 
was of ])urpose, and most impor- 
tant. 

Now, here i.s an extraordinary 
coincidence between a tact and a 
<lrcam, or n vish)n, whatoer it may 
be, \\hich yet ^^as of no result — I 
kinnv it to be true. And you know, 
Eusebius, my excellent, truth-telliiig, 
worthy Mrs H — who formerly kept 
a large school at — . One morning 
early, the whole house wnis awakened 
by the screams of one of the pupils. 
Sim was ill hysterics ; and, from time 
to time, fainting away in an agony of 
distress. She said she had seen her 
grandfather — that he was dead, and 
they would bury him alive. In due 
time, the post brought a letter— the 
grandfather ii’fl* dead. Letters w^ere 
wi’itteii to the friends to announce 
the dream or vision, and the burial 


When I was in town in the sum- 
mer, Eusebius, I spent an agreeable 

d.iy with my friends, the C s. 

Noiv, 1 do not know’ a human being 
more incapable of letting an idea, 
a falsehood of imagination, nm 
aw’ay with his sober judgment. Ho 
has a habit, I should say, more than 
most men, of tying himself down to 
matters of fact. J copy for you an 
extract from a diary ; it was taken 

down that niglit. “ Mr C has 

just told me the following veiy curious 
circumstance Some, years ago, Mrs 

(; being not in good health, they 

determined to spend some weeks in 
the country. Ilia father ivas then in 
his house. They separated — ^^tlie 
father, to his own home iu the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and ]Mr and 

Mrs C to visit the brother of 

Mrs C , a clerynian, and resident 

upon his living, in Suffolk. Soon 
after their arrival, there was a large 
assembly of friends, in consequence 
of some church business. There was 
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ibarch service— in the midst of which Here is another of these extraordi- 


Mr C suddenly fdt an irresistible 

desire to return to his house in town. . 
IIo knew not why. It was in vain 
he reasoned with himself — go he 
must, forced by an impulse for which 
he could in no w’ay account. It 
wouldr distress his friends — particu- 
larly on such an occasion. lie could 
not help it. lie communicated his 

intention to Sirs C ; bogged her 

to tell no one, lest ho should give 
trouble by having the carriage ; — his 
1 jsolutioir was instantly taken, to quit 
ihe churcli at once, lo walk about six 
miles to meet the coach if possible ; if 
not, determining to walk all night, a 
distance of thirty-two miles. He did 
quit the church, walked the six mites, 
'ivas in time to take the coach, reached 
London, and his own home. I'he 
intelligence he found there was, that 
his father was dangerously ill. He 
%vcnt to him— found him dying— and 
learned that he had told thost; about 
him that he knew he should sec his 
son. That wish was gratilied, which 
could not have been but for this sud- 
<len impulse and resolution. Ilia 
father expired in his arms,” 

It is curious that his father liad told 
him a dream which ho had had sonic 
years before — that he Avas in the midst 
of sonic convulsion of nature, wliere 
death Avas inevitable, and that then 
the only one of his children who came 

to him AA’as my friend Mr C , 

whicli Avas thus in a manner accoiii- 
pll-^hcd on tlie day of his death. 

I knoAV' not if some persons are na- 
turally more under these and suchlike 
m3’sterious inlluenccs. There Avas 
another occurrence Avhich iniu h afiect- 
cd Mr C . He went into Glou- 

cestershire to visit a brother. I do 
not lliink the brother Avas ill. All the 
way that he AA'cut in the coach, lie had, 
to use his own Avord.s, a death-smell 
wliicli verymuch annoyed him. T.K;av- 
ing the coach, he walked tOAvards* Ids 
brother’s house greatly depressed ; ho 
much so, that, for a considerable time, 
he sat on a stone by the w'ay, ilecply 
agitated, and could not account for 
the feeling. lie amved in time only 
to see his brother expire. I do not 
^now, Eusebins, hoAV you can Avisb 
for better evidence of facts so extra- 
ordinary. Mr C — 7 “’s character is 
suffieieut voucher. 


nary coincidences which 1 have been 

told by my friend Mrs S , niece 

to the Kcv. W. Carr, whom she has 
very frequently heard narrate the fol- 
loAving; — A farmer’s Avifo at liolton 
Abbe^’, came to him, the Kev. W. Carr, 
in givat agitation, and told him she 
had passed a drendful niglit, having 
dreamed that she saw Mr Richard, 
(brother to Rev. W. Carr ;) that she 
saAv him in great distre.^s, struggling 
in the Avater, with his portmanteau on 
his shoulders, escaping from a burning 
ship ; and she bogged the family to 
write to knoAv if Mr Richard Avas 
safe. It Av.'is exactly according to 
the dream ; he had, at the vtuy time, 
so escaped from the burning of (I be- 
lieve) the Boyne. IIoav like is this to 
some of the mosmoric visions! I am 
assuix'd of the truth of the following, 
by one who know the circmnstanco. 
One iiioming, as Mrs F Avas sit- 

ting ill her room, a person came i:i 
and told Inn* ho had had a very singu- 
lar dn^am : that he liad boon silting 

Avith her sister, ]\Irs B k, Avh(*!i 

some one camo into the room Avirii 
distre^'^ing intelligence about her lius- 
band. 'i liough il could not liavo boon 

there knoAvii at tlio time, Mr B k 

had boon throivn from liis lior.sC and 
killed. 

A part^'^ of gcntlomen had mot at 
Neu'ca.stlc; the nature of the meet- 
ing is .'stated to have been of a profane 
character. f)nc of them siiddenK' 
started, and cried, “What’.s that y”— 
and saAv a collin. The otlicrs .saw it ; 
and one said — ‘‘It is mine : I st?e my- 
self ill it ! ” III twenty-four hours in* 
AA'as a corpse. 

I think I mentioned to yon, Euse- 
bius, that Avhon I dined Avith 
A , ill tOAvn, she told me a curi- 

ous story about a black boy. I ha\ e 
been since favoured with the pavticu- 
te, and copy part of the letter ; 
weigh it Avell, and tell me what you 
think of such coincidcnccs-:-if you 
arc satisfied that there is nothing but 
chance in tlic matter. 

“ i^ow for the little black boy. Ta 
the year 1818, 1 Avas at the house cd* 

Sir J. W. S th of I) House, 

near Bl d, who then resided in 

Portmaii Square, and a Mr r of 

Norfolk, a great friend of Sir John’s, 
was of the party. On coming into 
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the room» he said—* I have just been an object, the wonder of coincidenceflf 
calling on oar old Cambridge friend, is great indeed; for it is not one ^eam, 


the room, he said— *1 have just been 
calling on oar old Cambridge friend, 

H n, who returned the other day but three, and of three persons. 

from India ; and he has been telling Things apparently of little conse- 
me a very curious thing which hap- quenco are yet curious for observa- 

pened in his family, lie had to go tion. Our friend K n, and two or 

np the country to a very remote part, three other trieiuls, some months ago 
on some law business, and ho left went on an excursion together. Their 

Mrs II n at home, under the pro- first point w^as Bath, where they 

tectioii of her sister and that lady’s meant to remain some timei K n 

husband. Tlic night after Mr H n dreamed on Friday they 'ivcrc to start 

went away, the brother-in-law was on Saturday ; that there was a great 
awakened by the sci*eanis of Jiis own confusion at the railway station ; and 
wife ill her sleep ; she had dreamed that that there would be no reacliing Batli 

alittlc black boy, ^Mr II n’s servant, for them. They went, however, on Sa- 

who had attended Jiim, u as murder- JurdajMnorning, and he told his dream 


ing him. lie woke lier, and while he 
was endeavouring to (piict her, and 
convince her that her fears were the 
effects of a bad dream, produced pro- 
bably by indigestion, he was roused 
by the alarming shrieks of Mrs 

II 11, who slept in an adjoining 

room. On going to her, he found her, 
too, jii^t awakening after a horrid 
dream — the little Indian boy was 
murdering her husband. lie used the 
Petme arguments with her that ho had 
already found answer in (piieting his 
own wife ; but, in his owii mind, he 
felt very anxious for tidings from Mr 

II 11. To their great surprise, that 

ge.itloman made his appearanctj the 
next evening, though he liad expected 
to he absent al)()vca week. He looked 
ill and dejected. They anxiously 
asked him what w’as the matter. 
N'otldng, but that he was angry with 
liirasclf for acting in a w'eak, foolish 
manner. He had dreamed that his 
attendant, the little black boy, in- 
tended to murder him ; and the dream 


when in the carriage. One of the 
parly immediately repeated the old 
saying — 

A Friday's dream on Saturday told^ 
Will be sure to come true ero the 
day is old.'* 

There was no accident to the train ; 
but. instead of finding themselves at 
Bath, they found themselves at Bris- 
tol— having, in tlieir conveivation, 
neglected to notice that they had pass- 
ed Bath. U'hcy were put to gi’cat 
iiiconvenicnec, and confn.sion, and 
djluculty hi getting their luggage. I 
know you too well, Eusebius, not to 
hear, by aiiticipati(ni, your laughter 
at this trilling affair, and the wit with 
which for a few moments you will 
throw oir your ridicule. You may 
ask, if the shooting of your corns are 
not as sure and as serious prognosH- 
catioiis ? Be it so ; and why not, Eu- 
sebius V Y'ou can tell by tbcni what 
Aveather to expect; and, after all, 
you know little more of the material 


made such an impres.sion on his nerves 
that he could not bear the sight of 
the boy, but dismissed him at once 
without any explaiiatiou. Finding 
lie could not go on without an atten- 
dant, he had returned homo to procure 
one ; but as he had no reason tt hat- 
cver to suspect the boy of any ill in- 
tention, be felt very angry with him- 
self for minding a dream. Dear Mrs 

II 11 was much struck with this 

story ; but slio used to say — unless it 
were proved that the boy really had 
the intention of murdering his master,. 


world, less of the immaterial, aud no- 
thing of their mystical union. No- 
thing now, past, present, and future, 
may be but terms for we know not 
what, and cannot comprehend how 
they can be lost in an eteraity. There 
they become submerged. So take 
the thing represented, not the paltry, 
perhaps ridiculous, one through which 
it is represented. It is the picture, 
the attitude, the position, the undig- 
nified familiarity of yourself w'illi the 
defects of 3’our o>vn person, that 
make the ridiculous ; but there is 


the dreams were for nothiug.’ ” grave philosophy, nevertheless, to be 

In this instance a murder may have drawn from every atom of your own 
been prevented by these dreams ; for person, if you vieiv it aright. I have 
if merely coiiicideiices, and without heard you eloquent against the “ by- 
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]b^ite CIcerOy’* as you called htot, the great diaractcrlstic af the won- 
n»r bis saylagy that one Angnr meet- drons Greek drama. So awfully por- 
ing another could scai'ccly help trayed is the (Edipus — and with 
laughing. If mankind chose augury more grand and prophetic mystery 
as a sign, it might have boon permit- pervading the AfjvLmcmmtn. liad it 
ted them to find a sign in it. But not been congenial wicii popular be- 
this is plunging into deeper matter, lief, it could never have been so re- 
and one whieh yon will thiuk a quag- ooived ; nor, indeed, could somewhat 
mire, wherein wiser thoughts may similar (though degraded^ from their 
fionnder and be lost. When the offi- high authority, as standing less alouo 
cers of Hannibars army were heaid by their amalgamation with a purer 
to laugh by the soldiery on the mom- creed) characteristics in some of tho 
ing of the battle of Canua;, they took ])lays of our own Shakspearo have 
it as a good omen. It was generally touched the mind to wondennent, 
received, and the day was fatal to had there been no innate feeling to 
the Koman.s. “ Possunt quia imssc whieh tlu^y might, and without oifoit, 
videntur,” you will say ; but whence unite. I'ho progress, however, of tho 
comes the “ videnturV ” There, Eu- omen and vision, clearer and clearer, 
sebins, you bog tho whole question, pointing to tho very deed, and oven 
Tho wondei’s and omens, gravel j* re- while its euactmout has cominonced, 
lilted by Livy, at least portray a go- and that fatiility by which (prophetic, 
ucral feeling — an impression before too) tho ])lainest prophecy is uuhccd- 
events. In the absence of a better od, coutoumod, ami the Prophetess 
religion, I would not have qiiarrollod herself doomed, and knowing herself 
with the superstition, and very much iloomod, may bo coiisidere<l as an 
join yon in your coudemnatiuu of the epitome of the (Jrcciaii rrecds upon 
passage in Cicero. the subject. It was no vulgar puu- 

The filial necessity of event xn>on uing sjririt that (Ji‘>ignate(l the very 
event, of omen, dream, and vLion, is name of llclcu iis a cursing omen. 

“ T/; cror’ wo’ 

E 5 to erdv . 

M37 T/g OVTiit/V Olf^ OffU — 

>lgv cr^oyoct/fft tcj <T£^os^/mi/6v 
iv Tvyci vl/xwv.” 

Helen, the destroyer — yes, that wa^ April 1810,) “ it is to this attitude ol 
her significant name. Ihe present listening expertathm in the king, and 
King of the French was not allowed breathless waiting bn- the blow, that 
to assume the title of A’'aloi?, which Schiller alludes in that fine s|»eet’h of 
was, strictly speaking, his, anti in- Wallenstein tt» his sister, w'here he 
stead assumed that of Due do Char- notices the funeral knells that souml- 
tres, on account ofan evil omen attach- ed continually in Henry’s oars; and, 
cd to the former name ; and that evil above all, his prophetic instinct, that 
omen originating in a curious fact, caught the sound from a far distance 
the seeing of a spectre by that Ger- of liis murderer’s motions, that could 
man princess who sncceeded the distinguish, amidst all the tuniuit of 
poisoned sister of our second Charles, a mighty Capital, those stealthy 
But' there is nothing in modem his- steps.” 

toiy more analogous to the fatalities And doe.s it seem .*«o strange to 3*011, 
of the Grecian drama than those sin- Eusebius, if the ear and ihq ej^e, 
gniar passages relating to the death those outposts, as it w'erc, of the ever 
of Henry the Fourth of France. We watchful, spiritual, and intellectual 
have the gravest authority of the sentinels within man, convey the se- 
grayest historians, that prophecies, cret intelligences that most concern 
warnings, and omens so prepared him? What is there, Eusebius, so 
Henry for his death, that he waited inarvelloas to your conception, if 
far it with a calm resignation, as to there be sympathy more than clectricr 
an irresistible fatality. “ In fact,” between those two worlds, outer Na- 
(says an eloquent writer in Maga of ture and Man himself ? If earth, that 
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'With him aad for him partook of one ment gone, and has left with me thei4 
ciu'se, with all its accompanying chain two incidents. They came within 
and interchange of elements, be still own experience. He remembers, that 
one with him, in utterance and signi- when he was a boy, be was in a room 
iication, whether of his weal or woe. with several of liis brothers, some of 
The sunshine and the gloom enter whom were unwell, yet not seriously 
into him, and are his ; they reflect ilL On a sudden, thei'c was a great 
his feelings, or rather they are 1% noise, so great, that it could be coin- 
feclings, almost become his flesh — pared to nothing but the flriug of a 
they arc his bodily sensations. The pistol— a pane in the window waa 
winds and the waters, in their gentler broken ; not, he said, to pieces^ but 
breathings and their sullen roar, are literally to a powder of glass. All in 
but the music of his mind, echo his the house heard it, with the exception 
joys, his passions, or fimereally re- of one of his brothers, which struck 
hearse the dirge of his fate. them as very strange. The seiwanta 

llejcct not, my Eusebius, any fact, from below', and their mother from 
because it seems little and trifling ; a above, rushed into the room, fearing 
mite is a w'onder in creation, from one of them might have been shot, 
which deep, hidden truths present The mother, when she saw how it 
thcuisclvcs. It was a heathen w'as, told H— 1— r that his brother, 
tliought, an imperfect conception of who did not hear the noise, she knew 
tlic w idc sympathy of all nature, and it well, would die. At that same hour 
of tliat meaning which every particle next day that brother did die. 
of it can convey, and more signifi- The othcj* story is more singular. 
cantlya.^W'e calculate our knowledge; — His family were very intimate with 
it was a heathen thought, that tho another, consisting of father, mother, 
poet should lament the uiilikcness of and an only daughter — a child. Of 
the flowers of the ticld lo iiiAii in their lier the father was so fond, that he 
fall and reappearance. It was not w'as never hapjw but wdien she w^as 
the blessing given to his times to see with him. It happened that he lost 
the perfectness of the truth — the his health, and during his long illness, 
“ non omuls nioriar’’ indicated even continually prayed that, when he w^as 
in his own lament.'* gone, his cliild too should be shortly 

I had w’rittcn thus far, wdien our taken from this 'world, and that he 
friend II — 1 — r looked in upon me, might be with lier in a better. He 
andeiniuiredwhatlwasal)out;ltoki died — when, a short time after his 
him I was writing to you, and the death, the child, w ho was in perfect 
subject of iny letter. He is this mo- health, came nisliing into the presence 


* You remember the melancholy music of the linos of Moschus : — 

“"A/” A/ rai fA£v s*7a¥ xolto. xa^ov o^mrat 

"ll ra^Xufitt. ffiXiva, ro r’eu^a/.fg SXov oivTjdov, 

''Testov av^uovrt, xtxi £/; mg aXAO ^uom. 

"A//,/Ag; o’ 6/ piya^ot xat xa^rs^oi ^ troipoi 
"O-Tcro'rfe rr^MTo. ^dveape?, dvdxoei b y^ovi xo/Xa 
Eifdapsg tv pdKa pcLxfov an^pova. yTjyprot v^pov,'^ 

Accept of this attempt : — 

Alas ! alas ! the mallow's, though they wither w'here they lie, 

And all the fresh and pleasant herbs within the garden die, 
Another year they shall appear, and still fresh bloom supply. 

But we, GreSt men, the strong, the wise, the noble, and the brave. 
When once we fall into the earth, our nonrriture that gave. 

Long silence keep of endless sleep, within the hollow grave. 
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<£ her mother, iOHSm' a mm 4liat; ahake the c^emest aaem ta ^ 


'nrhioh looked out upon a coturt, but note ^o the guilty conscSouoe the pre« 
fiom which thei'e was no eukance scnco of avenging dends— take we 
to the room-H»he came rushing to her not peace and wholesome suggestion 
mother, calling out — papa, papa ! irom milder induenccs of air and sun- 
Ibave seen papa in tnh court, and he shine? Brighter may be, perhaps, the 
called me to him. 1 muai go— open child's vision than ourS ; as it grows 
the door for me — do, mamma I 1 must 41 the toil and work for which it is 


go, for he called me.” Within twen- 
ty.foar hours that child was dead. 
Now, said H — r, I knew this to bo 
a fact, as well as I ever knew any 
fact, for our famUics w'ere like one 
family. Sweet imago of infant and 
of parental love ! — let us excuse the 
prayer, by that of the ancient mo- 
ther, who, when her sous dragged 
her chariot to the temple, prayed 
that tliey miglit receive fix)m the gods 
what was .best for them — and they 


destined, there comes another picture 
of a stern and new reality, and that 
which brought the smile of Joy upon 
the face, is but as a dissolving view ; 
and then he becomes, folly fitted for 
humanity, of which he was before but 
tlio embryo. And even in his pro- 
gress, if he keep charge of his mind, 
in purity and in lo^ e, seem there not 
ministering spirits, tliat siwcad before 
him, in the mirage of the mind, scones 
that look like a new creation? and 


were found dead in the temple, Hotv 
beautiful is the smile of the sleeping 
infant ! “ Holds it not converse with 
angels?” the thought is natural— mi- 
nistering spirits may be unseen aronnd 
U3, and in all space, and love the 
w’hi^poring speech iii the oar of sleep- 
ing innocence ; tliere is visible joy in 
the face, 'yet how little can it know 
of pleasurable sensations, communi- 
cable through this world's ob|ccts? 
How know wc but the sense must be 
deteriorated, to make it serviceable 
for the lower purposes for which in 
part the child is born? — as the air 
vra breathe must have something of 
poison, or it would be too pure for 
mortal beings. Look down some 
lengthening valley from a height, 
i'hiscbLus, at the hour of twilight, 
w hen all lands, their marks and boun- 
daries, grow dim, aud only hero and 
there the scant light indicates lowly 
dwellings, shelters of humanity in 
earth's sombre bosom, and mark the 
vast space of vapour that fills nil 
between, and touches all, broods over 
all — can you think this little world 
of life, tliat you know by having 
w'alked its path, and now see so in- 
distiuguisbablc, to be the all of cxist- 
encebefore you? Lone indeed would be 
the world were there nothing better 
than ourselves in it. No beings to 
■watch for us, to warn us,, to defend 
us from “ the Power of the Air : ” 
mihistering spirits — and why not of 
the departed ?— may be there. If there 
be those that in darkness persuade to 
evil— aud in winter nights, the winds 


pedants, in their kind, call this the 
poet’s fancy, his imagination. 

Lately 1 have spent a month by 
the sea : the silent rocks seemed sig- 
nificant in their overhanging look, 
and silence, as li-tcning to the inces- 
sant sea. It would be painfnl to think 
every thing insensible about us, but 
ourselves. I wonder not that the rocks, 
the woods, and wilds, were pcojdcd 
by ancient INIythologisls ; and with 
beings, loo, with wliom humanity 
could sympathize. I would not think 
that the greater part of the earth's 
islands and continimts were given up 
to hearts insensate ; that tlierc were 
nothing bettor than >vUdernes.^5e3 of 
chattering apes— no sounds more ra- 
tional than 

“ The wolf 's wild lionl on Ulalaski's 
shore.” 

T would rather think that there arc 
myriads of beings of higher nature 
than ourselves, whose passage is wre 
vorijxXf and wliose home is ubiquity ; 
and such as these may have their 
missions to ns, and may sometimes 
take the dying breath of father or of 
brother in far-off seas, and instinct 
■with, and maintaining in themselves, 
made visible, that poor remnant of 
life, stand at a moment at the bed- 
side of beloved relatives, even in most 
distant lands, aud give to each a bless- 
ed intei’changcLand intelligence. In 
every sense, indeed, we “ see but in 
part.” In the dulness of the day, we 
see not a tenth part of the living things 
that people the ground j a gleam of 
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leaf and 110^ a ll^te world; and eerve at^ in their great aolitode. 
could we hnt mmovO tlii$ xmtwai*d unattracicd by the innumerable aigiite 
fog, thl« im|mr8 atmoapbere of oar aud businesete of other lifo, aro ever 
aaaortal eeneee, that whivh may ba open and ready to receive eigns and 
■oecasiooallf ^tited at dying hour, biguifications even of omen and vision: 
we might MioM all space peopled whereas bo (hat Is engaged in crowded 
with t»e glbiy of created beings, street and market, heeds no sign, 
There Is a beautlfbl truth of best though it were offered, but that wbich 
feeling blddeh in the superstition, that his little and CDgrossing interests 
at one particular moment on Christ* make for him ; he, indeeu, may te- 
mas Kve, ail the beasts of the field ccive angels* visits unaware.** 
go down on tliclr kiu*os amidst the Omens, dreams, and visions are to 
darkness, seen alone by their Creator’s seamen mows real, more frequent, as 
eye, and by that angelic host that more congenial with their wants; 
sing again the first divine hymn of and some extraordinaiy cases have 
i*alcstiuc. ^ even been registered in ships* logs, 

I do not wonder that sailors are, not resting on the credibility of one 
what wc choose to call, more supersti- but of a crew, and such logs* if I mis- 
tious than land<)meu; with but a plank take not, have been admitted evi- 
botwoen them and death — ^unfa thorn- deuce in courts of judicature. Am I 
able seas around them, whose depths led away by the suIk ct, Eusebius? 
are continual wonder, from whose You will say I am ; ' it I could go 
unseen tieasaro-honse, the on— the wonder inc^ jses— the com- 

« billow 9 roll ashore earth hi not tho^ sure grave— 


The beryl and tho golden ore.** 

Seas and skies with tho great attri- 
bute of life, motion — their \ cry ship 
a l)ers>onification, asitwoio a Ihiiig 
creature — cut otV, separated as they 
aro for the most part, from cities, and 
the mind-lowering wwys of cities, 
which they sec recede from them and 
molt into iitter iiihignilicanco, leaving 
tor companionship but the winds and 
the waters. Can it be a matter of 
wonder, if, with warm wihlics and 
atfcctions in their breasts, their ima- 
ginations bhapo the clouds and mists 
into being, messengers betw'cou them 
juid the wuild they have all but lost? 
The stars, those ** vv atchos of tho 
night,” to them arc not the same, 
changing yet ever significant. Even 
the waters about tlieni, which by day 
ore apparently witlioiit a living thing 
beyond tho life of their ow'ii motion, 
ill the darkness glittering with ani- 
mated fire ; can wo wonder, then, if 
their thoughts rise from these myriad, 
iiiv i**iblc, lucent worms of the sea, to 
a laith in tho more magnificent beings 
who “ clothe themselves with light;” 
and if they believe that such arc pre- 
mit, unseen, commissioned to guard 
and guide them in w'nys pcrilons and 


Nothing of them Jiat doth fade^ 
But doth suffer a sea-chango 
Into something rich and straAge.** 
But I must not pursue this, lest, iii 
your wit, you find reason to compare 
me to tiiat great philosopher, who 
gi*a\ely as‘' 0 vtcd that be had dis- 
covered how to make a mermaid, but 
ahbtaiiKHl from using the receipt ; and 
1 Ln quite sure you are not likely to 
resemble tho leanied Dr Farmer, who 
folded down the page for future ex- 
pci inient.* 

It is not very long ago that I tras 
dNcussing subjects of this kind with 

om acute friend S V . I send 

yon a letter received from him, writ- 
ten, 1 presume, more for you than 
myself; for I told him I was on the 
poiut of answering yours, which he 
read. Ilis attempt to accoimt for 
any of his stories common coin- 
cidences, is rather indicative of his 
naturally inquisitive mind than of his 
real belief; and I suspect he has been 
led into that traiu of argument by hfci 
hostility to mesmerism, w^hich he pro- 
nounces to bo a cheat from beginning 
to end ; and ho cannot but see that, 
granting mesmerism, the step in be- 
lief beyond is easy. lie would, therc- 


* Fide an amusing little Jeu-dVsprtt — A Descant vpOn Weather- Wisdom — bofA 
Witty and Wtee^ — Anon. Longmans. 1810. 
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*<jrc, have no such stepping stone ; 
and lest confidence in dreams, omens, 
&c., should make mesmerism more 
credible, he has been a little disposed 
to trim his own opinions on the sub- 
ject. Yon will judge for yotu'self— 
here is his letter; — 

“ My dear , — ^You desire me 

to give yon a written account of the 
^ams wliich I related to yon when 
we lately met, and amused ourselves 
with speculatioSis on these mysterious 
phenomena. 

“Dream I . — ^Mrs when a 

ehild, was attached to Captain T , 

R.N. She had been brought up from 
infancy by her uncle and aunt, with 
whom she resided, and with whom 
Captain *T— — had long been on 
terms of the most intimate friendship 
and rejyard. At the time to m hicli 1 

now refer, Captain T commanded 

a frigate in the AVest Indies, where he 
had been stationed for some months ; 
letters had been occasionally rcceivetl 
from him ; his lioaltii liad not siifl'ero<I 
from the climate, nor had any of his 
friends in England the least reason to 
j^pprehend that a man of his age, good 
constitution, and temperate habits, by 
whom also the service in which he 
was engaged had been eagerly desired, 
would be likely to sutler from the 
diseases of these latitudes. One 

morning Mrs X , (then Mfss 

X ,) appeared at tlie breakfast 

table with an expression of grief on 
her countanance, that at once induced 
her uncle and aunt to ask tlie cause. 
She said, that she had dreamed that 

Captain T had died of fever iu 

the West Indies, and tliat the intclii- 
genco had been sent in a large letter 
to her uncle. The young lady’s uncle 
and aunt both represented to her the 
weakness of yielding to the impressioa 
of a dream, and she appeared to ac- 
quiesce in the good sense of their 
remonstrances —when, shortly after, 
the servant brought in the letter-case 
from the Post-office, and when her 
unde had unlocked it, and was taking 
out the letters, (there were several,) 

X instantly exclaimed, 

pointing to one of them — * That’s the 
fetter ! I saw it in my dream I ’ It 
vas the letter— a large letter, of an 
official size, addresised to her uncle, 
and conveying precisely the event 
which Miss X had announced. 


“ Dr&m * IL — General D , 

K.M., w^as one morning leonversing 
with me on the subject of dreams, and 
gave mo the following relation ; — ‘ I 
had the command of the marines on 
board a frigate, and in company with 
another frigate, (giving names and 
date,) was proceeding to America, 
when, on joining the breakfast table, 
I told my brotlier officers that 1 had 
had a very vivid and singulai* dream. 
That 1 had dreamed that the day was 
calm, as it now was, and bright, but 
with some haziness in the distance; 
and that w'hilst we were at breakfast, 
as we now are, the mas ter- at- arms 
came in and announced two sail in the 
distance. 1 thought we all imme- 
diately ran on deck— saw the two 
ships — ^made them ont to Ixj French 
frigates, and immediately gave chase 
to them. The wind being light, it 
was long before we could approach 
the enemy near enough to engage 
them ; and when, in the evening, a 
di-stant lire was eommeiiecd, a sliot 
from the frigate which ne attacked, 
carried away our foretopmast, and, 
conse(picutly, we were unable to con- 
tinue the chase. Our companion, 
also, had kept up n distant lire with 
the olher French frigate, but in con- 
sequeiico of our damage, shortened 
sail to keep company with ii.s during 
the night.’ On the following morn- 
iug the French frigates had made 
their escape — ^no person had been 
killed or wounded on board our own 
ship; but in Ibc morning we were 
hailed by our companion, and told that 
she had lost two men. Shortly after, 
whilst my brother- officers were making, 
comments on my dream — and before 
the breakfast tabic was cleared, the 
master- at-arms made his appearance, 
announcing, to the great 8nrp||^e of all 
present, two sail in -the distance ; (and 

General D assured me that on 

reaching the deck they appeared to 
him precisely the same in place 
and distance as in his dream) — * the 
chase— the distant action — ^the loss of 
the topmast— -the escape of the enemy 
daring the night — and the announce- 
ment from the companion frigate that 
she had lost two men — all took place 
precisely as represented in my dream.* 
The General had but jnst concluded 
his narration, when a coincidence took 
place, little less extraordinary than 
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til- 


that of the dream and its attendant 
circumstances. — The door opened, 
and a gentleman msbed into the ro6m 
with all that eagerness which cFiarac- 
terizes the unexpected meeting of 
warm friends after a long absence — 
and immediately after the first cm'dial 

greetings, General D said — ‘ My 

dear F , it is most singular, that 

idthongh we have not met during the 
last fifteen years, and I had not tlie 
most distant expectation of seeing or 
hearing from you, yet you were in my 
thoughts not five minutes ago— I was 
relating to my friend my exti’aor- 
dinary dream when on board the 

; you were present, and cannot 

have forgotten it.’ Major F re- 

plied, that he remembered it most 
accurately, and, at his friend’s request, 
related it to me, in every particular 
correspondent with the General’s ac- 
count. 

“ What I now relate to you cannot 
be calh‘d a dream, but it bears a close 
aliinity to ‘ those shadowy tribes of 
luind’ which constitute our sleeping 
pliiuitasmagoria. Calling one morn- 
ing on iny friend, Mrs I) m, who 

had for some time resided in my 
neighbourhood, I found her greatly 
distressed at the contents of a letter 
wdiich she had just received. The 

letter was from hei* sister, Mrs B , 

who was on her rctuni to l^^ngland, 

on board the , East ludiaman, 

accompanied by her two youngest 

children, and their nurse ; Mr B , 

her Tiusband, remaining in India. 
One morning, shortly after breakfast, 

Mrs B was sitting in the cabin, 

•with many other passengers present, 
but not herself at that moment en- 
gaged in conversation with them ; 
when she suddenly turned her head, 
and qgj^aimed aloud, and with ex- 

tremesurprise, ‘Good God! B , 

is that yon?’ At the same moment 
the children, who were with their 
nurse at a distant part of the ship, too 
fai* off, it is lAnted, to have heard their 
mother’s exclamation, both cried opt, 
‘ Papa ! papa I ’ Mrs B declar- 

ed, that the moment she spoke, she 
saw her husband most distinctly, but 
the vision instantly vanished. All 
the persons present noted the precise 
time of this singular occurrence, lat. 
and long., <fec., and Mrs B ’s let- 

ter to her sister was written imme- 


diately after it ; it was forwarded to 
England by a vessel that was expect- 
ed to reach home before the East 
Indiaman, and which did precede her 
by some weeks. No reasonings that 
I could offer were suflcicnt to relieve 
my friend’s mind from the conviction 
that her sister had lost her husband, 
and that bis decease had been thus 
mysteriously announced to her, nntil 
letters arrived from Mr B ^ attest- 

ing his perfect health, which he en- 
joyed for some years after— and I be- 
lieve he is still living. 

“ To arrive at any reasonable con- 
clusion respecting the phenomena of 
dreams, wc require data most difficult 
to be obtained; we should compare 
authentic di'cams, faithfully related, 
with their equally well- attested at- 
tendant and precedent circumstances. 
Blit who can feci certain that he cor- 
rectly relates even his own dream? 
1 liave many times ma^e the attempt, 
but cannot be perfectly sure that in 
the act of recording a dreum, I have 
not given wore of order to the suc- 
cession of the events than the dream 
itself presented. In the case of tl^p 
first dream, the mere delivery of a 
letter, there is no succession of events, 
and therefore no gi*ound to suppose 
that any invention could have been 
added to give it form and consistency. 
The young lady knew that her friend 
w^as in the West Indies ; she knew, 
too, the danger of that climate, and 
had often seen the Admiral, her nncle, 
receive official letters. Some tran- 
sient thoughts on these subjects, sd- 
thongb too transient to be remember- 
ed, unquestionably formed her dream. 
That the letter really arrived and con- 
firmed the event predicted, can only 
be referable to those coincidences 
w hich are not of. very uncommon oc- 
currence in dailplife. To similar 
causes 1 attribute the second dream ; 
and even its external fulfilment in so 
many particulars can hardly be deem- 
ed more extraordinary than the coin- 
cidence of the sudden and wfiolly 

unexpected arrival of Major F , 

just at the very moment aft^ Gene- 
ral D had related to me his dream. 

The third narrative admits of an easy 

solution. Mrs B was not in go^ 

health. Thinking of her husband, in 
a state of reverie, a morbid spectrum 
might be the result— distinct enough 
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to canse her sadden alarm and excla- 
mation which, if the children heard, 
(and children distinguish their mo- 
ther's voice at a considerable distance 
—the cabin door, too, might have been 
open, and the children much nearer 
than they were supposed to have been,) 
would account at onco for their call- 
ing out ‘Papal papal’ During our 
waking hours, we arc never conscious 
of any complete suspension of thought, 
even for a moment ; if fatigued by any 
long and laborious mental exertion, 
such as the solution of a complicated 
mathematical problem, how is the 
weariness relieved? Not by listless 
rest like the tired body, but by a 
change of subject— a change of action 
— a new train of thoughts and expres- 
sions. Are we, then, always dream- 
ing when asleep ? Wc certainly arc 
not conscious that we arc ; but it may 
be that in our sleep wc do not remem- 
ber our dreams, and that it is only in 
imperfect sleep, or in the act of wak- 
ing, that the memory records them. 
Tliat dreams occupy an exceedingly 
short period of time, I know from my 
own experience ; for I once had, when 
a^'ooy, a very long dream about a bird, 
which was placed in an insecure place 
in my bedroom, being attacked by a 
cat. The fall of the cage on the floor 
awoke me, and I sprang out of bed 
in time to save the bird. The dream 
must, I think, have been suggested by 
the fall of the cage ; and, if so, my 
seemingly long dream could only have 
occupied a mere point of time. 1 
have also experienced other instances 
nearly similar. It seems reasonable, 
too, to suppose that tliis is generally 
the case ; for our dreams present 
themselves to us as pictures, with the 
subjects of which we are intimately 
. acquainted. I now glance my eye at 
the flne landscape hanging in my 
room. You may gay of it, as Fal- 
etaff said of Prince Henry, * By the 
Lord, I know you as well as be* that 
made you.’ Well, it is full of sub- 
ject, full of varied beauty and grand 
conception — a ‘ paulo majora ’ cc- 
t^gne. When I first saw it, I could 
h^ely read it through in an hour. 

pictures that- are what pictures 
ought to be, Poems to the eye, de- 
mand and repay this investigating 
attention — those that do not demand 
gnd suggest thoughts, are not worth 


a thought ; but this picture, now its 
every part, tint, and sentiment, have 
long been intimately known to me. 
I see, at a glance, its entire subject — 
ay, at a glance, too, see the effect 
which a casual gieain of light has 
just thrown over it. Is it not pro- 
bable, then, that onr dreams may bo 
equally suggestive, in as short a space 
of time ? Dreams that have not some 
connexion, something of a continuity 
of events, however wild, are not 
retained by the memory. Most per- 
sons would find it much more difficult 
to learn to repeat the words in a dic- 
tionary, than a page of poetiy of 
equal length ; and many dreams are 
probably framed of very unconnected 
materials. In falling asleep, I have 
often been conscious of the dissevering 
of my thoughts — like a regiment dis- 
missed from parade, they seemed to 
straggle away “ in most admired dis- 
order ; ” but these scattered hands 
muster together again in onr sleep; 
and, as these have all been levied 
from the impressions, cogitations, 
hope.s, fears, and afluctions, of our 
waking hours, however strangely they 
may re-combine, if they do combine 
with sufficient continuity to be re- 
membered, the form presented, 
however wild, Mill always be found, 
on a fair analysis, to be characteristic 
of the dreamer. They arc liis own 
thoughts oddly joined, like fresh- 
water Polyps, which may be divided, 
and then stuck again together, so as 
to form chains, or any other strftngo 
forms, across the globe of water in 
which they may be exhibited. In 
Devonshire, the peasantry have 
good terra to express that wandering 
of thought, and imperfect dreaming, 
which is common in some states of 
disease.—* Oh, sir, he has be||||Jying 
pixjtty still ; but lie has been mading 
all night.” By this, they mean, that 
the patient, in imperfect sleep, has 
been muttering half-connected sen- 
tences ; and the word,* reading, is 
taken from the mode in which they 
catch woodcocks. At the last gleam 
of evening, the woodcocks rise from 
their shelter in the woods, and wind 
their way to the open vistas, which 
lead to the ffdjaccnt meadows, where 
they go to feed during the night; 
and they return to their covert, through 
the same vistas, with the first beam 
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of moming. At the end of these nay, perhaps, it was quickened jin 
vistas, which they call ‘ cock-roads,’ this instance, for I doubt, if I had 


the woodcock catchers suspend nets 
to intercept the birds in their evening 
and morning flights, and great num- 
bers are taken in this manner; the 
time when they suspend the nets, 
is called roading-tiine ; and thus, by 
applying the term, reading, to dis- 
turbed and muttered sleep, they com- 
pare the dim, loose thoughts of the 
halt-dreaming patient, to the flight of 
the woodcocks, wheeling their way 
through the gloomy and darkling 
woods. It has been asserted that wo 
never feel surprise in our dreams ; 
and that we do not I'eason on the 
subjects which they present to us. 
This, from my own experience, I 
know to be a mistake. I once 


really seen the prsetematural darkness, 
whetlier I should so readily have 
thought of consulting an almanack, or 
referring to a barometer; I should 
certainly have gone to my friend 
N , for I was in the frequent ha- 

bit of appealing to liim on any subject 
of natural philosophy on which I 
might be desirous to be fully instruct- 
ed. It is clear that the fabricator of 
the Ephesian Diana could not pay 
real adoration to his own work ; and 
as we must be the artificers of our 
own dreams, and furnish all the ma- 
terials, it seems difficult to discover 
by what process the mind can pre- 
sent subjects of surprise to itself ; but 
surprise is that state of mind which 


dreamed, -whilst residing with a friend 
in London, that on entering liis 
breakfast- room, the morning was un- 
commonly dark ; but not very much 
more so than sometimes occurs in a 
>*oveinbcr I’og, w hen, as some one has 
said, the thick yellow air makes you 
think you arc walking through pease- 
soup, and the sun, -when seen at all, 
looks like the yolk of a pouched egg 
floating on it. ]My fiieiid was seated 
alone by the tabic, resting bis bead 
thoughtfully on his band, when, look- 
ing towards me, with a very serious 
countenance, he said — ‘ Can you 
account for this darkness ? There is 


occurs when an object or idea is pre- 
sented to it, which our previous train 
of thought would not lead us to ex- 
pect or account for. In dreams the 
catenation of our ideas is veiy imper- 
fect and perplexed ; and the mind, by 
forgcHing its own faint and confusell 
links of association, may generate 
subjects of surprise to itself. There 
are some dreams which we dream 
over again many times in our If^es, 
but these dreams arc generally mere 
scenes, with little or no action or 
dialogue. I formerly often dreamed 
that I w as standing on a broad road 
by the side of a piece of water, (in 


no eclipse stated in the almanack. 
Some cJiaiigc is taking place in our 
system, (lo to N , (a philoso- 

phical neighbour, who lived within 
three doors of our house,) and ask if 
he can explain it.* I certainly felt 
much surprised at my friend’s obser- 
vations. I w'ont to X ’s house — 


wliich geese were swimming,) sur- 
rounding the base of a green liiil, on 
the summit of wdiich w’ere the ruins 
of a castle : the sun shining brightly, 
and tlie blue sky throwing out the 
yellow stonework of the ruin in strong 
relief. This dream always gave me 
ail indefinite sense of pleasm’e. 


0 ?, rather, I found myself in his 
room, lie was walking up and dow n 
thdroom ill evident perplexity; ; and, 
turning to mo, said, ‘This is very 
extraordinary! A change is taking 
place in our system !— look at the 
barometer .’ — 1 looked at the baro- 


I fancied I had formed it from 
some picture that 1 might at 
some time have casually seen and 
forgotten ; but a few years ago I 
visited the village in which I was 
bora, and from which I had been re- 
moved when about three and a half 


meter, w'hich appeared to be hanging 
in its usual place in the room, and 
saw, with great surprise, that the 
tube was without quicksilver ; it had 
fallen almost entirely down to the 
bulb. Certainly in this dream I felt 
great surprise^ and that the faculty of 
reason was not suspended is apparent, 


years old. 1 found that 1 well re- 
membered many things wdiich might 
have engaged the attention of a child. 
The' house in which my parents re- 
sided was little changed; and I re- 
membered every room, and the pic- 
tures on the Dutch tiles surroanaing 
the fireplace of that which had been 
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ovrnur3ex7/ I pointed out th« bouse common. Did you never feel a senso< 
tmere sugfir*candy had formerly been of a reduplication of any passing 
so^, and went to the veiy spot in the occurrence, act, or scene — something 
churchyard where 1 had been led, which yon wciv saying or doing, or In 
wh«i a child, to call out my name which you were actor or spectator? 
and hear thoedio from, the tower. I Did yon never, widle the occurrence 
then went by a pathway, through was, tfddngpla^, suddenly feel a con- 
some fields, which led to a neigh- sciousness of its pre-existence and 
homing town. In these fields I re- pre-acting; that the whole had passed 
cognised a remarkable stone stile, before, just as it was then passing, 


and a bonk on which I had gathered 
daisies; then, extending my route, 
that 1 miglit return to the village by 
a different course, suddenly the pra- 
totyi)e of my often dreamed dream 
stood before me. The day was bright. 
There was the blue sky — the green 
hill — ^the geese in the surrounding 
water. ‘ In every form of the thing 
dream made true and good.’ The 
distance of this spot from the house 
of my birth was rather a long walk 
for a child so young; and, therefore, I 
suppose 1 miglit only once or twice 
have seen it, and then only in the 
summer, or in bright weather. 1 have 
said that that dream, whenevet it re- 
curred, always impressed me with an 
indeiinite sense of pleasure ; w'as not 
this feeling an echo, a redolence, of 
the happy, lively sensations with 
which, as a child, 1 had first witness- 
ed the scene? It is sin^ilar that, 
remembering so many objects much 
less likely to have fixed themselves 
on the memory, I should have so ut- 
terly forgotten, in my w^aking hours, 
the real existence of that of which my 
dream had so faithfully Daguenvo- 
typed ; and it is not less remarkable 
that I have never had the dream since 
I recogn^ed its original. I tliink I 
can account for this, but will not now 
attempt itpas the length of my epistle 
may probably have put you ui a fair 
way of having dreams of your owm. — 
Ever fmthfully yours. 

“ C. S.” 


even to the details of place, persons, 
words, and ciroumstances, and this 
not in events of importance, but most- 
ly in those of no importance what- 
ever ; as if life and all its phenomena 
were a duplicate in itself, and that that 
which is acting here, were at the same 
time acting also clscwdiere, and tlie 
fiict were suddenly revealed to you ? 1 
Ciill this one of the phenomena of me- 
mory, because it may possibly be ac- 
counted for by the repercussion of a 
nerve, an organ, which, like the string of 
an instrument unequally struck, will 
double the sound. Vi!)rations of me- 
mory — vibrations of iniuglnntioii are 
curious things upon which to sj)eculute ; 
but not now% Eusebius— you must 
work this out yourself. 

What a curious story is that ot 
Pan.* “ Pan is dead,” — great Pan 
is dead— -as told by Plutarch. Was 
not one commissioned by dream or 
vision to go to a ])articular place to 
proclaim it there ; and is it not added 
that the cry “great Pan is dead,” 
was re-echoed from shore to shore, 
and that this happened at the time of 
the ceasing of oracles ? 

It little matters whether von look 
to public events or prh'ate histories — 
you will sec signs and omens, and 
woiidroiis visitations, prefiguring and 
accomplishing their pur])oses ; and if 
occasionally, when too they are iu4is- 
pntable, they seem to accomiilish no 
end, it may be only a seeming lion- 
m'oomplishmeut — but suppose it real, 


it would then tlie more follow, that 
Tills last dream of our friend ex- they arise necessarily from the nature 

hibits one of tlie phenomena of mo- of things, though a nature with 

mory, which may not be unconnected which we are not acitnainteil. Tluire 

with another, curious, and 1 suppose is an unaccountable sympathy and 


* There is an exquisite little poem, taken from this passage of Plutrrjh, at 
ones umgliiafiive «id tiHte, for hidden U*utbs are embodied in the tangible wock- 
ingHi of the post's imaginatian, by Miss Barrett 
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connexion between all animated na- person, the beautiful Hifary T — r, 
tore— perhaps the invisible, as well as whose father resided in great s^e 
the visible. Did you never remaik, and fashion at Bathford. It was her 


that in a crowded room, if you fix 
your eyes upon any one person, ho 
will be sure soon to look at you ? 
Whence is this more than eloctric 
power ! ^^''ordcrful is that of yawn- 
ing, that it is][commnnicable ; — it is so 
common, that the why escapes our 
observation. This attractive power, 
the fascination of the eye, is still more 
wonderful. Hence, perhaps, the su- 
perstition of the “ Evil Eye,” and the 
vulgarly believed mischief of “ being 
overlooked.” 

Of private liistorios— I should like 
to sec tlie result of a commission to 
collect and enquire into the autlien- 
ticily of anecdotes bearing upon this 
subject. I'will tell yon one, which is 
traditionary in our family — of whom 
one was of the dramatis persona*.. You 
know the old popular ballad of “ Mar- 
garet's Ghost’’ — 

“ In ^largarot’s grimly ghost, 

.And stood at >Villiam's feet.” 

Yon do not know, i)erhaps, that it is 
founded on irutli. William was Lord 

S , who had jilted Margaret ; she 

died ; and after death appeared to 
him — and. it is said, gave him the 
choice of two things — to die >> ithin a 
week, or to vow constancy, never to 
marry, lie gave the solemn promise 
to the ghost. We must transfer the 
scene to the living world of pleasure. 

T,ord S is at Bath. He is in the 

rooms ; suddenly he starts — is so 
overcome as to attract general atten- 
tion— his eyes arc riveted upon one 


resemblance to IVIargarct, her asto- 
nishing resemblance,^ that overcame 
him. Ho thought the ghost had again 
appearecL He was introduced — and, 
our family tradition says, was for a 
length of time a daily visitor at Bath- 
ford, where his habit was, to say 
little, but to sit opposite to, and fix 
his eyes upon the lovely face of Mary 

T . The family not liking this, 

for there was no declaration on his 

part, removed Mary T to the 

house of some relative iu London* 

There Lord S followed her, and 

pursued Ins daily habit of profound 
admiration. At length the lady spoke, 
’'and asked him his intentions with 

regard to her guest. Lord S "was 

ill the gre-atest agitation, rose, burst 
into tears, and left the house. Time 
passed; and hero nothing more is 

said of Mary T ; Lord S saw 

her no more. But of him, it is add* 
ded, tliat, being persuaded by his 
family and friends, he consented to 
mai’ry — ^that the bride and her rela- 
tives were at the appointed hour at 
the church — that no bridegroom ^as 
there — that messengers sent to en- 
quire for him brought back the fright- 
ful intelligence, that he was no more. 
He had suddenly expired. 

My dear Eusebius, with this stoiy 
I terminate my long letter. Rumi- 
nate upon the contents. Revolved in 
your mind, they will yield a rich har- 
vest of thought. I hope to be at the 
reaping. Ever yours, Ac. 



A Mother to her Eotsaken CJiild, 
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A MOTHER TO HER FORSAKEN CHILD. 

My child— my first-born ! Oh, I weep 
To think of thee— thy bitter lot ! 

The fair fond babe that strives to creep 
Unto the breast w'here thou art not. 

Awakes a piercing within, 

And calls to mind thy heavy wron^. 

Alas 1 1 weep not for my sin — 

To thy dark lot these tears belong. 

Thy little arms stretch forth in vain 
To meet a mother’s fund embrace ,* 

Alas ! in weariness or pain, 

Thon gazest on a hireling’s face. 

I left thee in thy rosy sleep — 

I dared not then kneel down to bless ; 

Now — now, albeit thon may’st weep, 

Tliou eanst not to my bosom press. 

My child ! though beauty tint thy check, 

A deeper dye its bloom will claim, 

When lips all pitiless slmll speak 
Thy mournful lega'*y of shame. 

Perchance, when love ‘‘hall gently steal 
To thy young brea<t all as snow, 

This cruol thotight shall wreck thy weal. 

The mother s mtilt doth lurk btlow. 

J. I>. 


SUMMER NOONTIDE. 

UNnrrFT.F.i) the pure ether shines, 

O’er the bine lioud no vapour sails, 

Bloom-laden are the clinging vines, 

All odour-fraught the vales. 

There’s not a ripple on the main, 

There’s not a breath to stir the leaves. 

The sunlight falls upon the plain 
Beside the silent sheaves. 

The drowsy herd forget to crop, 

The bee is cradled in the balm: 

If but one little loaf should drop, 

’Twould break the sacred calm. 

From the wdde sea leaps np no voice, 

Mute is the forest-, mute tlie rill ; 

Whilst the glad earth sang forth Htyoke^ 

God’s wdiispcr said — Be still. 

Her pulses in a lull of rest, 

In hush submissive Nature lies, 

With folded palms upon her breast, 

Dreaming of yon fair skies. 

J. D* 



To Clara, 
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TO CLAKA. 

I would not wc should meet again — 

We twain who loved so fond, 

Although through years and years afar, 

I wisird for nought beyond. 

Yet do I love thee none the less ; 

And aye to me it s(*eitis, 

There’s not on earth so fair a thing 
As thou art in my dreams. 

All, all hath darkly changed beside, 

Grown old, or stern, or chill — 

All, save one hoarded spring>tkle gleam, 

2'iiy smile that haunts nw still! 

My brow is but the register 
Of youth’s and joy’s decline ; 

I would not trace such record too 
Deep graven upon thine. 

I would not see how rudely Time 
Hath dealt w'ith all thy store 

Of bloom and promise — ’tis enough 
To know the harvest’s o’er. 

I would not that one glance to- day. 

One glance through clouds and tears, 

Should mar the image in my soul 
Tiiat love hath siivined for years. 

J.D. 


SECLUSION. 

Tlic heart in sacred peace may dwell, 
Apart from convent gloom — 

To matins and to vespers rise, 

'Mid nature’s song and bloom : 

Or in the busy haunts of life, 

In gay or restless scene, 

In sanctuary calm abide, 

As vestal saint serene. 

It is the pure and holy thought, 

The spotless veil within, 

That screens pollution from the breast, 
And hides a world of sin. 


J.D. 



Tfte Last Sours of a Edgn. 
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THE LAST nouns OF A HEIGH. 
A Tale in Two Pabts. — Pabt 1. 


Chapteb I. 

** Let’s see tbo devil’s vriiU 
Wliat have've here? ” 

• «•••• 

< First of tbo Kiog. What shall of him become ? ” 

Shakspeahk. 

A pretty plot* voU ohoson to build upon.” 

lOXM. 


It was in the month ot May 1574, 
and in the city of Paris, that, at an 
hour of the night which in these days 
might ho considered somewhat early, 
hut which at that period was already 
late, two personages w'ere seated in a 
gloomy room, belonging to a small 
and ancient hotel, at no great dis- 
tance from the old palace of the 
Loum, with which it was supposed 
to communiCiate by courts and pas- 
sages little known and seldom used. 

One of these personages was a 
woman of middle age, whose form, 
although full, was peculiarly well 
made, and whose delicate but well 
lleehed hands were of striking beauty. 
The fair face was full and fat, but 
very pale; the eyes were fine and 
dark, and the whole expression of her 
physiognomy was in general calm, 
almost to mildness. But yet there 
lurked a haughty air on that pale 
brow; and at times a look of search- 
ing inquisitiveness, amounting almost 
to cunning, shot from those dark 
eyes. Her ample dress was entirely 
black, and unrelieved by any of the 
embroidery or ornament so much 
lavished upon the dress of the higher 
classes at that time ; a pair of long 
white ruffles turned back upon the 
sleeve, and a large standing collar of 
spotless puiity, alone gave light to 
the dark picture of her form. Upon 
her head she wore a sort of skull-cap 
of black velvet, descending with a 
sharp peak upon her foreliead — the 
cowl-like air of which might almost 
have given her the appearance of the 
superior of some monastic communi- 
ty, had not the cold imperious nliv- 
iQognomy of the aoDess been modi- 
fied by a frequent bland smile, whicli 
Showed her power of assuming the 
arts of seduction at will, and her 
practice of courts. She loaned her 


arms upon the tabic, whilst she 
studied with evident curiosity ever}” 
movement of her companion, who 
was engaged in poring, by the light 
of a lamp, over a varietj^f strange 
manuscripts, all covered with the 
figiii-es, cyphers, and hieroglyphics 
used in cabalistic calculations. 

This other personage was a man, 
whoso appearance of age seemed to 
be more studied than real. Ills gi*ey 
hair, contrary to the custom of the 
times, fell in tin'ek locks upon bis 
shoulders ; and a wliite beard swept 
his dark velvet robe, wliich was 
fashioned to bestow npou him an air 
of priestly dignity ; but his face was 
florid, and full of viga)ur, and the 
few wrinkles w^ere furroM’cd only 
upon his brow. 

Around the room, the dark old 
panels of wliich, unrelieved by pic- 
tures and hangings, rendered it 
gloomy and severe, were scattered 
books and instruments, such as were 
used by the astronomers, or rather 
astrologers, of the day, and a variety 
of other objects of a bizarre and mys- 
terious form, wliich, as the light of tlie 
lamp flickered feebly upon tliem, 
might have been taken, in their dark 
nooks, for the crouching fonns (jf 
familiar imps, attendant upon a 
sorcerer. After some stud 3 ' of liis 
mnnueci’ipts, the old man sljook his 
head, and, rising, walked to the win- 
dow, w liich stood open upon a heavy 
stone balcony. The night was bright 
and halm ; not a cloud, not a' vapour 
dimmed the glitter of the countless 
m 3 Tiad 8 of stars in the Armament ; 
and the moon poured down a flood of 
light upon the roofs of the surrounding 
houses, and on the dark toivers of the 
not far distant Louvre, which seemed 
quietly sleeping in the mild night- air, 
whilst within were fermenting pas- 
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sionSf many and dark^ like tbe trou- 
bled dreams of the apparently tran- 
quil sleeper. As the old man stepped 
upon the balcony, ho turned up his 
head with an assumed air of inspira- 
tion to the sky, and considered the 
stars long and m silence. The female 
had also risen and followed him to 
the window ; but she remained cau- 
tiously in the shadow of the interior 
of the room, whence she watched 
wffli increasing interest the face of 
the astrologer. Again, after this 
Study of the stars, the old man re- 
turned to his table, and began to 
trace new figures in various comers 
of the patterned horoscopes, and 
make new- calculations. The female 
stood before him, resting her hands 
upon the table, awaiting with patience 
the result of these mysteries of the 
cabala. 

“ Each new experience verifies the 
former,’' said tbe astrologer, raising 
uj) his head at last. “ The truth cau- 
iiot be concealed from j our majesty. 
II is hours arc numbered— he cannot 
live long.” 

“ And it is of a surety he, of whom 
the stars Urns speak? ” enquired the 
female thus addressed, without emotion, 

“ The horoscopes all clash and cross 
each other iu many lines,” answered 
tbe astrologer; “but tliey are not 
confounded with his. The horoscope 
of near and inevitable death Is that 
of your sou Charles, the King.” 

“ 1 know that he must dio^” said the 
Queen mother coldly, sitting down. 

The astrologer raised for an instant 
his deep-sot, but piercing grey eyes, 
to the pale, passionless face of the 
Queen, as if he could have read the 
tiioughts passing within. There was 
almost a sneer upon his lip, as though 
he would have said, that perhaps 
none knew it better; but that ex- 
pression flickered only, like a passing 
Hash of faint summer liglitning, and 
he quickly resumed — 

“ 13ut about tills point of death arc 
centred many confused and jarring 
lines in an inextricable weh; and 
bright as they look to vnlgm* eyes, 
you stars in the heavens shine with a 
lurid light to those who know to look 
upon them with the eyes of science ; 
and upon their path is a dim trail of 
blood — troubled and harassed ^all bo 
Ihe last hours of this rdgn'^ 


“ But what shall be the issul?, 
Enggieri ? ” said the Queen eagerly. 
“ ^nce Charles must die, I must re- 
sign myself to the will of destiny,” 
she added, with an air of pious hu- 
mility ; and then, as if throwing aside 
a mask which she thought needless 
before the astrologer, she continued 
with a bitterness which amounted al- 
most to passion in one externally so 
cold — “Since Charles must die, he 
can-be spared. He has thrown off my 
maternal authority ; and with the ob- 
stinacy of suspicion, he has thwarted 
all my efforts to resume that power 
which he lias wrested from me, and 
which his weak hands wield so iU. 
He has been taught to look upon me 
with mistrust ; in vain I have com- 
bated this influence, and if it grow 
upon him, mistrust will ripen into 
hate. lie Vegrets that great master- 
stroke of policj", which, by destroying 
all those cursed Huguenots, delivered 
us at one blow from our most deadly 
euemics. lie has spoken of it with 
horror. He has dared to blame me. 
He has taken Henry of Navarre, the 
recusant Huguenot, the false waver- 
ing Catholic, to his counsels lately. 
He is my son no longer, since be no 
longer acknowledges his mother's 
will: and he can be spared! But 
when he is gone, what shall be tlie 
issue, linggicri? how stand the other 
horoscopes ? ’’ 

“ The stars cf the two Ilenrjj's rise 
together in the heavens ” replied the 
Queen’s astrologer and confidant. 
“Before them stands a house of 
double glory, which promises a double 
crown ; but tlie order of the heavens 
is not such that 1 can read as yet, 
which of the two shall first enter it, 
or enter it alone.” 

“ A double crown ! ” said the Queen 
musingly, “ Henry of Anjou, my sou, 
is king of Poland, and on his brother's 
death is rightful king of Fraucc. 
Yes, and he shall be king of France, 
and wear its crown, Ilenry never 
thwarted his mother’s will, he was 
over pliant as a reed to do lier bid- 
tog; and when he is king, Catherine 
of Medicis may again resume the reins 
of pow’er. You had predicted that 
he would soon return to France ; and 
1 promised him he should return, 
when unwillingly he accepted that 
barbarian crown, which Charles' sel- 
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fish policy forced uponlum, in order to 
rid himself of a bi^tberwbom he bated 
as a rival — ^listed because 1 loved him. 
YeSf he shall return to resume bis right- 
ful crown— a double cix)wn ! But Hen- 
ry of Navarre also wears a crown, al- 
though it be a barren one — although 
the kingdom of Navarre bestow up- 
on him a mere empty title. Shall it 
be his — the double ci‘own ? Oh ! no I 
no ! The stars cannot surely say it. 
Should nil my sons die childless, it 
is his by right. But they shall not die 
to leave iUm their heir. No 1 sooner 
shall the last means be applied, and 
the detested sou perish, as did his 
hated mother, by one of those incom- 
prehensible diseases for which niedi- 
cino has no cure. A double crown ! 
Shall Ids be the crown of France also V 
Never I Ah ! little did I think, llug- 
gieri, when I bestowed upon him iny 
daughter Margaret's hand, and thus 
lured him and his abhorred party to 
the court to finish them with one 
blow, that Margaret of Valois would 
become a traitress to her own mother, 
aud protect a husband uhoui she ac- 
cepted so im\s illingly ! But M argaret 
is<ainbkious for her hnsbaud, although 
she loves him not, althongli she loves 
another : the two would wish to 
thwart her brothers of their birthright, 
that she might wear their crown on 
her own brow. Through her inter- 
vention, Henry of Navarro has escaped 
me. Jle has outlived the massacre (»f 
that night of triumph, when all lii.< 
party perished; and now CMiarles loves 
him, and calls him ‘ upright, honest 
Henry; ’ aud if 1 contend not with all 
the last rcQinants of my broken 
power, my foolish son, upon his deatli- 
bed, may jdace the regency in his 
hands, and deprive his scorned and ill- 
used mother of her rights. I’he re- 
genc}^ ! Ah ! lie.s there the (fouble 
crown? Ah! Ruggicri, Kuggieri, why 
can you only tell me tlius far and no 
fnrther? ” 

“ Madam,'* replied the waiy astro- 
loger, **tho stars run in their slow 
unerring course. We cannot compel 
their path ; wo can only read their 
States." 

' Catherine de Mcdicis rose and ap- 
proached the window, through which 
she contemplated the face of the 
Ivight heavens. 

“ Mysterions orbs of light,” she 


said, stretching forth her arms— “ yc 
who rule our destinies, roll on, roll 
on, aud tarry not. Accomplish your 
great task of fate ; but bo it quickly, 
that I may know w hat awaits me in 
that secret scroll spread out above on 
which yo write the future. Let me 
learn the good, that I may bo iwcpared 
to greet it — the ill, that I may know 
how to parry it.” 

Strange was the componnd of ^at 
credulous mind, which, whilsP it 
sought in the stars the aunouncemont 
of an inevitable fate, hoped to find in 
its own resoiu*ces the means of avoid- 
ing it — ^%vhich, whilst it ]i.stcned to 
their supposed dictates as a slave, 
Strove to command them as a mis- 
tress. 

“ And the fourth horoscope that 1 
have bid 3'ou draw'? ” said the (pieen, 
returning” to the astrologer. “How 
stands it ? ” 

“ The. star of your youngest son, 
the Duke of A!eu<;on, is towering also 
to its culminating point,” replied llio 
old man, looking over tlie papers be- 
fore him. “ But it is nebulous and 
dim, and shines only by a borrowed 
liglit — that of another star which rlve.s 
with it to the zenith. U'hev both 
pursue the same ])ath ; aud if the .«itar 
of Alon<;on reach that house of glory 
to which it tends, that otlier star will 
.shine with such a lustre as shall dim 
all other liglit.s, however bright and 
glorious they now may be.” 

“HafMS it so?” said Catherine 
thuiiglUfully. “ Alcuvon conspires 
also to catch the tottering crown 
which falls from the dying head c/f 
Charles. But he is too weak and , 
w'avering to pursue a steady purpose. 
He is led, Iluggieri — he is led. Ho 
Is taught to believe that since his cider 
brother has chosen the crown of Po- 
land, it is his to claim the throne 
which death will soon leave vacant. 
But he wants firmne8.s of will— it is 
another that guides his feeble hand. 
That star winch aspires to follow in 
the track of Alen^on — I know it well, 
liuggicrl It is that of the ambitious 
favourite of my youngest son, of 
Philip de la Mole. It is he who 
pushes him on. It is he who would 
see his master on the throne, in order 
to throne it in his place. He has that 
influence over Alen^on which the mo- 
ther possesses no longer; and were 
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Alen^on king, it would be Philip do ** I will dismiss these importunate 
la Mole who would role the destinies visitors,” said Ruggieri. * 

of France, not Catherine de Medicis. “No,” said Catherine, “admit them: 


Beneath that exterior of thoughtless 
levity, lie a bold s{>irit and an ardent 
ambition. IJc is an enemy not to be 
despised; and lie shall be provided 
for. Alen(?on protects him — my fool- 
ish Margaret loves him — but there 
are still means to be employed which 
may curdle love to liate, and poison 
the" secret cup of sympatliy. They 
shall bo employed. II a ! Alen^on 
would be king, and Philip de la Mole 
■would lord it over tlie spirits of the 
house of Medicis. But they must be 
bold indeed who would contend with 
Catherine. Pursue, Kupgicri, pursue. 
Tills star, which way docs it tend? ” 
“It aspires to the zenith, madam,” 
replied the astrologer. “ But, as I 
have said, upon the track there is a 


and if it be really they you expect, 
leave them alone after a time, and 
come, by the outer passage, to the 
secret cabinet : there will I be. I may 
have directions to give ; and, at all 
events, the cabinet may prove useful, 
as it has already done.” 

Impatient knockings now resound- 
ed upon the panels of the door, and 
the Queen-mother, hastily snatching 
up a black velvet mask and a thick 
black veil, which hung upon the back 
of her high carved chair, flung the 
latter over her head, so as to conceal 
her features almost as entirely as if 
she had worn tlie mask. Ruggicri, in 
the meantime, had pushed back a part 
of the panel of the oak w^alls, and 
when Catherine had passed through it 


trail of blood.” 


into a little I'oom beyond, again closed 


Catherine smiled. 

“ My youngest son has already been 
bore to consult you ; I think you told 
me V” slic said, w^h an ciuiuiring look 
to the astrologer. 


this species of secret door, so effectu- 
ally that it would have been impossible 
to discover any trace of the aperture. 
The astrologer then ■went to open 
the outer door. The persons who en- 


“ Among others, who have come tered, were two men whose faces 
disguised and masked, to seek to read were concealed with black velvet 


their destinies in the skies, 1 have 
thought to recognise Monseigneur 
the Duke of Alcmjoii,” rcjdied Kug- 
gieri. “ lie was accompanied by a tall 
young man, of gay exterior and proud 
bearing.” 

“It is the very man ! ” exclaimed 
the Queen. “ And do they come 


piasks, commonly worn at the pariod 
both by men and women, as well for 
the purpose of disguise, as for that 
of preserving the complexion ; their 
bearing, as well as their style of dress, 
proclaimed them to be young and of 
courtly habits. 

The first who entered ■u’as of small 


again V ” 

“ I left their horoscope undeter- 
mined,” replied the astrologer, “ and 
they must come to seek an answer to 
my researches in the stars.” 

Let the stars lie, lluggieri — do you 
hear?” pursued Catherine, “What- 
ever the stars may say, you must 
promise tncni every success in what- 
ever enterprise they may undertake. 


stature, and utterly wanting in dignity 
of movement; and, although prece- 
dence into the room seemed to have 
been given him bj' a sort of deference, 
he turned back again to look at his 
companion, with an evident hesitation 
of purpose, before be advanced fully 
into the apartment. The young man 
who followed him was of tall stature, 
and of manly but graceful bearing. His 


You must excite their highest hopes, step was firm, and his head was car- 
Piish them on in their mad career, nod high ; whilst the small velvet cap 


that tlieir plans may be developed. 
Catherine will know how to crush 
them.” 

“It shall be as your majesty de- 
sires,” said the astrologer. 

As the Qncen and the astrologer 
still confen*od, a loud knocking at tiie 
outer gate caused them to pause. 
Steps were heard ascending the hol- 
low-sonnding stair-casc. 


placed jauntily on one side upon his 
head, the light brown curling hair of 
which was boldly pushed back from 
the broad forehead and temples, ac- 
cording to the fiisliion of the times, 
seemed disposed as if purposely to 
give evidence of a certain gaiety, al- 
most recklessness, of character. The 
astrologer, after giving them admit- 
tance, returned to his table, and 
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ng do^, demanded what misfit 
hb their biding at that honr of the 
night! At his words tlie smaller, bnt 
apparently the more important of the 
two pei’sonages, made a sign to his 
companion to speak ; and the latter, 
advancing boldly to the table, de- 
manded of the old man whether he 
did not know him. 

“ Whether I know yon or know you 
not, matters but little,** replied the 
astrologer ; ** although few things 
can be concealed before the eye of 
science.’* 

At these words the smaller yonng 
man shuffled uneasily w'ith his feet, 
and plucked at the cloak of his com- 
panion. Ruggicii continued — “ But 
I will not seek to pierce the mystery 
of a disguise which can have no 
control over the ways of destiny. 
Whether I know' you or not, I recog- 
nise you well. Already have you 
been here to enquire into the dark 
secrets of the future. I told you then, 
that wc must w*ait to judge the move- 
ments of the stars. Would you kuow 
further now ? ” 

** That is the purpose of our com- 
ing,” said the latter of the two young 
men? to wiiom the office of spokcsmai^ 
had been given. “Wc have come, 
although at this late hour of the night, 
because the matter presses on which 
we would know' onr fate.” 

“ Yes, the matter presses,” replied 
the astrologer ; “ for I have read the 
stars, and I have calculated the chances 
of your destinies.’* 

The smaller personage pressed for- 
w’ard at these words, as if fiill of eager 
cariosity. The other maintained the 
same easy bearing that scorned his 
usual habit. 

The astrologer turned over a variety 
of mysterious papers, as if searciting 
among them for the ciphers that he 
needed; then, consulting tlie pages of 
^ book, ho again traced several 
figitres upon a parchment; and at 
length, after the seeming calculation 
of some minutes, he raised hts head, 
and addressing himself to the smaller 
man, said— 

“ Yon have an enterprise in hand, 
yonmg man, upon which not only yonr 
own. destinies and those of your com- 
bnt of many thonsands of 
yomr fellow creatures depend I Yom* 


[ijiec. 

enterprise is grand, yonr destiny is 

noMe.” 

The young men tamed to look at 
each oilier ; and he, who had as yet 
not broken silence, said, with an 
eager palpitating edriosity, altbongh 
the tones of his voice w'ere iU assured — 

“ And what say the stais ? Will 
it succeed? ” 

“ Go on, and prosper ! ” replied the 
astrologer. “ A noble course lies be- 
fore you. Go ou, and success the 
most brilliant and tite most prompt 
attends you.” 

“ Hal there is, after aB, some truth 
in your astrology, I am metued t& 
think ! ” smd the first speaker gaily. 

“ Why have yon doubted, young 
man?” pursued the astrologer se- 
verely. “ The stars err not — cannot 
err.” 

“ Pardon me, father,” said the 
young man, with his usual careless 
air. “ I will doubt no further. And 
we shall succeed ? ” 

“ Beyond yonr utmost hopes. 
Upon yonr brow', ]j^oung man,” con- 
tinued the astrologer, addressing again 
the smaller person, descends a cir- 
clet of glorj', the brilliancy of w hicli 
vshall dazzle every eye. But stay, all 
is not yet done. The frtars thus de- 
clare the will of destiny ; but yet, in 
these inscnitablc mysteries of fate, it 
is man’s ow'u will that must direct 
the course of events — it is his own 
hand must strike the blow. Fatality 
and human will are boiuid together 
as incomprehensibly jis soul and body. 
You must still lend your hand to 
secure the accomplishment of yonr 
own destiny. But our mighty science 
shall procure for you so powerful a 
charm, that no earthly power can 
resist its inflnonce. Stay, I will re- 
turn shortly.” So saying, Rnggieri 
rose and left the room by the door 
through which the young men had 
entered. 

“ What docs he mean ? ” said the 
shorter of the young men. 

** What matter, Mouscignenr 1 ” 
replied the other. “Docs he not 
promise us unbounded success? I 
little thought myself, when I accom- 
panied you hither, that my belief in 
tins astrology would grow up so 
rapidly. Long live the dark science, 
and the black old gentleman who pjno- 
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fesses it, when they lighten onr path 
so brilliantly I ” 

** Let us breathe a little at our ease, 
until he returns,” said he who ap- 
peared the more important pemonage 
of the two ; and throwing himself into 
a chair, and removing his mask, he 
discovered the pale face of a young 
man, who might have been said to 
possess some beauty, in spite of the 
irregularity of his features, had not 
the expression of that lace been mar- 
red by a pinched and peevish look of 
weakness and indecision. 

His companion followed his exam- 
ple in removing his mask, and the face 
thus revealed formed a striking con- 
trast to that of the other young man. 
His complexion was of a clear pale 
brown, relieved by a ilusli of animated 
colour ; his brow w'as fair and noble ; 
Ills features were finely but not too 
strongly chiselled. A small dark 
mustache curled boldly upwards 
above a beautifully traced and smil- 
ing mouth, the character of which w as 
at once resolute and gay, and stranp ly 
at variance with die expression of the 
dark ^roy eyes, w'liich w as more that 
of tenderness and melancholy. He 
remained standing before the other 
personage, with one hand on his hip, 
in an attitude at once full of case and 
deference. 

“ Did I not right, then, to counsel 
you as I have done in this matter, 
my lord duke,” he said to the ^ther 
young man, “ since the astrologer, in 
whom you have all confidence, pro- 
mises us so unbounded a success : and 
you give full credeiice'to the announce- 
ment of tlie stars?” 

“ Yes — ^yes, Philip,” answered the 
Duke, reclining back in his chair, and 
rubbing his hands with a sort of in- 
tciiial satisfaction. 

“ Then lot us act at once,” con- 
tinued the young man called Philip. 
“ The King cannot live many days-— 
perhaps not many hours. There is 
no time to be lost. Henry of Anjou, 
your elder brother, is far aw^ay ; the 
crown of Poland weighs upon his 
brow. You arc present. The troops 
have been taught to love yon. The 
Huguenot party have confidence in 
you. The pretensions of Henry of 
Kavarre to the Regency must give 
way before ||Ottrs. All parties will 
combine to upon you as the heir 


of Charles; and now tlie veiy hea- 
vens, the very stars above, semn sto 
conspire to make you that which I 
would you should be. Your fortune, 
then, is in your own hands.” 

“ Yes. So it is ! ” replied the Duke. 
Assemble, then, ail those attached 

to your scmcc or your person I ” 

“ I will.” 

“ Let your intention be known 
among the gnai'ds.” 

• « It shall.” 

“ As soon as the King shall have 
ceased to breathe, seize npon all the 
gates of the Louvre.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Duke, al- 
though his voice, so eager the moment 
before, seemed to tremble at the 
thought of so much decision of ac- 
tion. * 

“ Declare yourself the Master of 
the kingdom in full parliament.” 

“ Yes,” again replied the 3 ’oung 
Duke, more weakly. “ But” 

“Blit what — Monseigneur 1 ” eiX- 
claimed his companion. 

“ But,” continued the Duke again, 
with hesitation, “ if Heiiiy, my bro- 
ther, should return — if he should come 
to claim his crown. You may be sure 
that our mother, who cares for Jiim 
alone, will have already sent off mes- 
sengers to advertise him of Charles’s 
danger, and bid him come I” 

“ I know she has,” replied Philip 
C00II3’. “ But I have already taken 
upon myself, without Monscigneur’s 
instructions, for which 1 could not 
wait, to send off a sure agent to inter- 
cept her courier, to detain him at any 
price, to destroy bis despatches.” 

“Philip! what have you done?” 
exclaimed the young Duke, in evident 
alarm. “ Intercept my mother's cou- 
rier ! Dare to disobey my mother I 
My Mother! You do not know her 
then.” 

“Not know her?” answered his 
companion. “ Who in this troubled 
land of France does not know-^ Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, her artful wiles, her 
deadly traits of vengeance? Shake 
not your head. Monseigneur 1 You 
know her too. But, Charles no more, 
j’on will have the ci'ow’u upon your 
l,row — it will be yours to give ordeis : 
those who will darts to disobey you 
will be youi' rebel subjects. Act, then, 
as king. If she resist, give orders for 
her arrest!” 








« Arrest iflvMotterJj, 
dfiffe to do it r’ ^ p% 
agitation. 

I « 

“ Oh, no— no— La Mole I i^evcr 

would I take upon myself” 

Take upon yourself to bo a King, 
if you would be one,” said the Duke\ 
confidant, with eneigy. 

“We will speak more of this,” 
hastily interposed the wavering Duke. 
“ Hush ! some one comes. It is tha^ 
Hiiggieri i ” 

In truth the astrologer re-entered 
the room. In his hand he bore a 
small object wrapped in a white cloth, 
which ho laid down upon the table ; 
and then, turning to the young men, 
who had hastily reassumed their 
masks^efoTC he appeared, and who 
now stood before him, ho said — 

“The sole great charm that can 
complete the will of destiny, and as- 
sure the success of your great enter- 
prise, lies there before you. Have 
you no enemy whose death you most 
earnestly desire, to forward that in- 
tent?” 

The young men looked at each 
other; but they both answered, after 
the hesitation of a moment— 

“None!” 

“ None, upon whose death depends 
that iUm in the wheel of fate that 
should place you on its summit? ” 

Both the young men were silent. 

“ At all events,” continued the 
cunning astrologer, “your destiny 
depends upon the action of your own 
hands. This action we must symbol 
forth in mystery, in order that your 
destiny be accomplished. Uere — take 
this instrument,” he pursued, pro- 
ducing a long gold pin of curious 
workmanship, ^hich ^t need might 
have done the task of 0 
pierce the white clQtk Ij^ptues before 
you on the table.” , jj, , 

The Duke drew ba^i, and refused 
the totrument thus ofered to him. 

“ Do X not tell you tha|t the aocom- 
plish^ent of your brjfiUant destiny 
depepds i^on, this + act ? ” resumed 
Kttggieil. „ ^ > / 

iOTf not what iuoantatlon 
* saiSi^tM^ahe. “Take 



utde aa he was m* 

the soperstitjunia cnedullty of 
aeemi^ not more disposed 


CROC. 

thanlus|t||||My|L|^ hla.handto 
anactwmlEuPl ^ appeamoe of 
bolDg wj^th the rites of sor* 

C 017 , and^ sllOjjtcfused. On the 
reiteratea attataooM of the astrolonoi*, 
howevef^' that npOn that harmless 
blow hung the accomplishment of their 
enterprise, and at the command of the 
l)nko, he took the instrument into his 
hand, andapproached it over*the doth. 
Again, however, he would have hesi- 
tated, and would have withdrawn; 
but the astrologer seized his hand be- 
fore be was aware, and, giving it a 
sharp direction dowuwai^, caused 
him to plunge the mstrument into the 
object beneath the cloth. La Mole 
shuddered as he felt it penetrate into 
a soft substance, that, small as it was, 
gave him the idea of a human body ; 
and that shudder ran through his 
whole iramc as a prcbontimeut of evil. 

“ It is done,” said tiie astrologer. 

“ Go 1 and let the work of fate be ac- 
complii»hod.” 

The pale foreheads of both the 
young men, visible above their masks, 
showed that tliey felt they had been 
led further in the work ot witchcraft 
than was their iutontion; but they did 
not expostulate. It was the Duke 
who now first rallied, and throwing 
down a heavy purse of coin oh the 
table before the astrologer, he called 
to his companion to follow him. 

Scarcely bad the young men left 
the ipartment, when the pannel by 
w hicb Cathorioe of Medicis had dis- 
appeared, again opened, and en- 
tered the room. Her face was pain, » 
cold, and calm aS usual. 

“You beard them, Buggieri!” 
she said, with her customary bland 
smile. “ Alen^on would bo king, and 
that ambitious fool drives him to 
snatch bis brother's crown. The 
Quoeii'motber is to be 
imprisoned as a rebel to her usiirping 
SOB, A notable seliew e jOi fbr sooth I 
Ilejr courier to recall Heoty of Aujon 
fromKoland has been intercepted also 1 
But that mischance must be remedied 
immediately. Ay 1 and avenged, Blr^ 
a^e sbnU have instant orders. With 
this proof in my possession, the life 
of that La is mine,” continned 
she, tearing In twain the white linen 
cloth, and .dispUyiag beneath it a 
small wax fiauref beimkig the aem- 
blanoeof ahusg, withV crown upon 
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Jts lioail, in wliich the gold pin was still to the life. Verilj, verily, you were 
^elt sticking, by the manner in which right. Cliai-les dies ; and troubled 
this operation was performed. “ Little and harassed will be the last hours of 
treasure of vengeance, thou art mine ! his reign" 

Huggiori, man, that plot was acted 


Chapteh II. 

* Them In ho hot a summer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels cruinblo up to dust; 

1 am a scribblerl form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parcliment; and against this lire 

T)o I shrink up ” Suakspeas 

* Ambition is a grr.it man’s madness, 

That is not kept in chains and close-jtcnt rooms, 
lint in fair ligltt.somc ]odgini?8,and is girt 
With the wild noise of ]>rattling visitants, 

Which uiakea it lunatic beyond ail curu.*' 

Wr.nsTKtt. 


In a room belonging to the lower 
apartments of the old palace of the 
Louvre, reclined, in one of the large 
but iiuoiiimodious chairs of the time, 
a young man, whose pale, liaggard 
face, and prematurely furrowed brow, 
betrayed deep siillering both from 
moral and })h\ sioal causes. The thick 
lids of his heavy dark eyes closed over 
them with languor, as if he no longer 
possessed the force to open them; 
whilst Ids pale thin lips were distort- 
ed as if »itli j>ain. liis w’hole air 
bore the stamp of exhaustion of mind 
and body. 

The dress of this personage was 
dark and of an extreme plainness and 
simplicity, in times when the fiishioii 
of attire demanded so nmcli display — 
it bore somewhat the appearance of a 
hunting coslimie. Tlic room, on the 
contrary, betrayed a strange mixture 
of great richness and luxury with 
much confusion and disorder. 'J'hc 
* hangings of the doors w’ere of the 
fme.st Stulls, and embroidered with 
gold and jewellery ; tapestry of price 
covered the walls. A raised cur- 
tain of heavy and costly tissue dis- 
covered a small oratory, in which -were 
visible a crucifix and other religious 
ornaments of gi-cat value. Unt in 
the midst of this display of wealth 
and greatness, were to be seen the 
most incongruous objects. Beneath 
n bench in a corner of the room was 
littered straw, on which lay several 
young puppies ; in other choice nooks 
slept two or three great hounds. 
Hunting horns were hung against the 
tapestry, or lay |pattered on the floor ; 
An arquebuss rested against the ora- 
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tory door-stall— the instrument of 
death beside the retreat of religious 
aspiration. I'pon a standing desk, 
in the middle of the room, laj’^ a book, 
the coloured designs of wliich showed 
tliat it treated of tlie “ noble science 
of venerye,” whilst around its pages 
hung the beads of a chaplet. Against 
the wall of the room opposite the re- 
clining young man, stood one of the 
heavy chests used at that period for 
seats, as much as depositories of 
clothes and other objects ; but tiie 
occupant of this scat was a strange 
one. It WAS a large ape, the light 
browm colour of whose liair bordered 
so inneli upon the green as to give the 
animal, in certain lights, a perfectly 
verdant aspect. It sat “ moping 
and mowing” in sulky loneliness, as 
if its grimaces w^ere intended to cari- 
cature the expression of pain which 
crossed tlic young man's face — a 
strange distorted miiTor of that suffer- 
ing form. 

After a time the young man moved 
uneasily, as if he had in vain songht 
in .sleep some repose from the torment 
of mind and body, and snapped his 
fingers. His hounds came obedient 
to his call ; but, after, patting them 
for a moment on the head, he again 
drove them from him with all the 
pettish ill-temper of ennui, and rose, 
feebly and with difficulty, from his 
chair. He moved languidly to the 
open book, looked at it for a moment, 
then shook his head and turned away. 
Again he took up one of the hunting 
horns and applied it to his lips ; but 
the breath which he could fetch from 
his chest produced no sound but a 
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SQrt of low melancliol}^ whine from 
the iiiytriunciit ; and he fluiijj: it (lu^\ u. 
Then Ucaliiiiy: a blow at tlie head of 
the grinning ape, who lirst dived to 
avoid it, and then snapped at its 
master's fingers, he returned wearily 
to his chair, and sunk into it with a 
deep groan, which told of many things 
— ^I’Cgret — ^bitter ciiuui— physical pain 
and mental anguish. The tears rose 
for a raoment to his hea^'y languid 
eyes, but he checked their influence 
with a sneer of liis thin iij)per-lip ; 
then calling “ Congo,” to his ape, he 
made the animal approach amt took 
it on his knees; and the two — the 
man and the beast — giinned at each 
Other in bitter mockery. 

In this occupation of the mo>t gro- 
tesque des])aii*, tlic young man was 
disturbotl b}* uiiother pei^onagc, 
raising the tapestry over a concealed 
door, entered silently and unan- 
nounced. 

“ ^ly ilothor !’’ murmured the suf- 
ferer, ill a tone of impalicnee, as lie 
became aware of the pivsi'iice of tlii< 
person; and turning i^Kiy his head, 
lie began to oecu]>y hiniseif in earci'S- 
ing his ape. 

'•‘How goes it witli you, Charles V 
Do you feel stronger now V " said the 
mother, in a soft 'v oice of ilu* fiuidesi 
c.!jolcry, us she advanced with uoi'sc- 
Icss, gliding stiqis. 

The son gave no ro})ly, and con- 
tinued to play with the animal upon 
his knee, whilst a dark fruwii knitted 
his brow. 

“AVhat say the doctors to your 
state to-day, my sonV" resumed the 
female soothingly. As she apiiroaclied 
still nearer, the ape, ^^ith a move- 
ment of that iustiiictiv-c hate often 
observable in animals towards per- 
sons who do not like them, sprang at 
her with a savage grin, that displajx'd 
its sharp teeth, and would have bitten 
her hand had she not started back in 
baste. Her cold physiognomy express- 
ed, however, neither anger nor alarm, 
as she quietly remai’ked to her son — 

“ itemove that horrid animal, 
Charles : see you bow’ savage he is?” 

“And why should I remove Congo, 
mother?” rejoined Charles, with a 
sneer upon his lip ; “ he is the only 
friend you have left me.” 

. “ Si^ness makes you forgetful and 
unjust, my son,” replied the Mother. 


“ Yes, the only friend you have left 
luc,” pursued the sou bitterly, “ ex- 
cept iiiy ])Oor dogs. Have you not 
so acted in my name, tliat you have 
left me not one kindred soul to love 
me ; that in the whole wide kingdom 
of France, there remains not a voice, 
much a lieai’t, to bless its miser- 
able king?” 

“If you say that you have no 
friends,” rcRpoiided tlic (iuecu- 
mother, “ you may speak more truly 
than you would. I'or they are but 
false friends ; ami real cneinies, who 
have instilled into your mind the evil 
thoughts of a mother, w ho has work- 
ed only for yom* glory and yoiir 
good.” 

“ No, not one,'’ continuod the 
young King, unheeding her, but dis- 
iiiKsing at the same time the ape 
from his knee Avitli a blow' tlial sent 
him sen'aming and inoutliing to his 
aceuslonied seal iq>ou the chest. 

Not one ! Where is J’erotte, my 
l>»>or old nurse ? She loved me — hhe 
w'as a real mother to me. She ! 
And wlu're is slie now? Did not 
that deed of horror, to which you 
connsclh’d me, to which von urged me 
almost by for<'e — that order, wliieh, 
on the fatal night (rf St Jlarihulo- 
mew', gave signal Ibr the iini-:.^iierc 
of all her eo-religioiii.-(*’, diiu- Ina* 
from my side? i>i<I .she not 
me — me, who at your iiistigathui 
caused the blood of her Iriemls and 
kindred to be shed — and leave me, her 
nursling, her boy, liev (diarlot, whom 
she loved till then, with that eur.se 
upon her lips ? And do they not say 
that her horror of him who lias, 
sucked her milk, and lain upon her’ 
])osom, and of his dumuing deed, hn.s 
frenzied her brain, and rendered her 
witless? l*oor w'omau!” And the 
miserable King buried his haggard 
face bctw'ecn his hands. 

“ She ^vas a w relclied Ilugnenot, 
and no fitting companion and confi- 
dant for a Catholic and a king,” said 
the Queen, in a tone of mildness, 
which contrasted strangely with the 
harshness of her words. “ Yon should 
return thanks to all the blessed 
Saints, that she has w'illingly renoun- 
ced that influence about your person, 
which could tend only to endanger 
the salvation of you]j; soul.” 

**My soul I Ay! who has de- 
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stroycd it ? ” muttered Charles in a 

hollow lone. 

The (iuoeii-inoth(‘r rcip.Mincd pilont, 
l)Ul ;ni unusnal lire, in A\lii( li trouble 
tvas uiixctl with scorn mid anger, shot 
from lier eyes. 

“And have you not contrived to 
Ivoop Henry of Navarre, ni}’ iionost 
Ileiiry, from my iiresenccV” pursued 
the young King, after a pause, lifting 
up his licavy Iieiid from between his 
hands. “ He was the onlj" being you 
inul left me ‘-till to lov<* nn*; for my 
brothers hate me, both Anjou and 
AIon«;on — both wi.di me dead, and 
would wear my crown. And who was 
it, and for lier own jnirposes, curdled 
tlie blood (»f the Yaloi'^ in their veins 
until it rankled into a imison that 
miglit have befitted the Atrides of 
llie tragedic's of oldV li'oniy of Xa- 
varre v. as tie* only ercaturc that 
luNed me .Mill, and ymir policy ami 
iiUrigiU's, madam, Le^-p him fiom me, 
ami ''O waltli and Inin:' - hi" verj’sti ;.s 
in my ov n piili ee of the J.ou\re, 
1^)ielv lie is my gU'"^t, tliat never 
can I see IjIhi alomn (u’ -’peak to him 
ill conH.h'nee. He, too, de-crt-i and 
ne;'!'’ct< me now ; and I am alone— 
ah'ii'*, madnn, \\ifli euurli’c/s and 
crc.iture", hale me too, it may be 
— alone, a** a ■\si’''tehcd orphan begear 
by tin w.iy->idie.*' 

'“T\Iy policy, as well as what yon 
c]ioo<<" to crill my intrigm's, my son," 
rej'<in"d the (^u'cn, “ln*ne e\er been 
diii'cicd to ymir interests and \\el- 
faif. You are av, are that Henry of 
Navarre Ins conspired against the 
]HMee of our Vv'alm, against your 
eivovn, inay-be :igainst your life. 
AVoiihi you condemn that care an Inch 
'woiikl prcvenl the renewal of such 
misdi'eds, 'ulieu your own sister 
— when his wife — leagues herself in 
secret with your enemies ! ’’ 

“Ay! Margaret too!" muttered 
Charles Avitli bittcnioss. “Was the 
list of the Atrides not }ct comidete?" 

“The dictates of luy love and af- 
fection, of m3" solicitude for m3" son, 
and for his weal— such have been the 
main-springs of my intrigues,” pur- 
sued the mother in a cajoling tone. 

“'J'hc intrigues of the house of 
Medicis I ” murmured the King, with 
a mocking laugh. 

“ AVliat would ym have me to do 


more, my son? ” continued the Queen- 
molhcr. 

“Nothing,” rcjdicd Charles, “no- 
thing but lea\e me — leave me, as 
Others have done, to die alone ! ” 

“My son, 1 ^^ill leave 3’ou shord3’’, 
and if it so please our Blessed Yirgin, 
to a little repose, and a better frame 
of mind,” said CatlnTiue of 'Medicis. 

“ But I came to speak to you of mat- 
ters of weight, and of such deep im- 
portance tiiat the3’ brook no dela3\” 

“I am nnfitted for all matters of 
state— ni3' head i.s eary, my limbs 
ache, my heart bums with a torturing 
fire — 1 cannot listen to you now, 
madam,” i^ur.'sued the King languidly; 
and then, .seeing that hi.s mother still 
sto(»d motionless by his side, lie added 
with more energy — “Am I then no 
more a king, madam, that, at m}" 
own cfiinmand, 1 cannot even be left 
to (!i( in i>(*a<^c V *’ 

“ It is of your health, your safety", 
3"our life, that I 'would .sj)C{ik," con- 
tinued (Catherine ofMedicis, unmoved. 
“The ]>liysiciaiis have souglit in vain 
to di^eovei' the real .sources of the 
cruel malady that (le\onrb you ; but 
thi'ie i.s no reason to doubt of jour 
rccoM'ry. when the cause shall be 
kimwm and removed.” 

'‘And y(.u. madam, should know', 
it would appear, better than my' jihy- 
sician.< the hidden oiigin of my sufler- 
iiigs!" said Cliarlc.s. in a tone in 
which miglil be remarked traces of 
the bitterest irony", “is it not so?” 
and he looked uium his mother w ith 
a deadly look of susi>icion and mis- 
trust. 

Tlic (^ueen-mother .started slightly 
at tlu'se won's ; but, after a moment, 
she answ'ered in her usual bland tone 
of VOU’C — 

“ It is my solicitude upon this sub- 
ject that now brings me hither.” 

“I lliMuk you for your solicitude,” 
replied the King, with the same marked 
manner ; “ and so, doubtless, docs 
luy brotlicr Anjou : you lov(^ him well, 
madam, and ho is the successor of his 
childisli biT)tl;cr.” 

In spite of the command over her- 
self habitually exercised by Catherine 
of ^Medicis, her pale brow- grew" paler 
still, and she slightly compressed her 
lips, to prevent their quivering, upon 
hearing the horrible insinuation con- 
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y,^je(l in these words. The suspicions should be left in peace is all the misc- 
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mother had employed the aid of a 
islow poison to rid herself of a son 
who resisted her authority, in order 
to make room upon the tlirone for 
another whom she loved, had ix^ached 
her ears, and, guilty or guiltless, she 
could not but perceive that her own 
aon himself was not devoid of these 
suspicions. After the struggle of a 
moment with herself, however, during 
which the drops of perspiration stood 
upon her pale temples, she resumed— 
“ I love my children all ; and I 
would save your life, Charles. My ever- 
watcliful affection for you, iiiy son, 
has discovered the existence of a hell- 
ish plot against your life.” 

“ More plots, more blood ! — what 
next, madam ? ” interrupted, w'itb a 
groan, the unhappy King. 

“What the art of the physician could 
not discover,” pursued his motlicr, “ I 
have discovered. The strange nature 
of this unknown malady — these pains, 
this sleeplessness, this agony of mind 
and body, without a cause, excited my 
suspicious ; and now I have the proofs 
in my own hands. My son, my poor 
son*! you have been the victim of the 
foulest witchcraft and sorcery of your 
enemies.” 

“ Enemies abroad ! enemies at 
home!” cried Clmrlcs, tiiniiiig him- 
self imeasily in his chair. **Did 1 
«iot say so, madam ? ” 

“But the vile sorcerer has been 
-discovered by the blessed intervention 
of the saints,” continued Catherine ; 

“ and let him be once seized, tried, 
and executed for his abominable crime, 
jour torments, my son, will cease for 
over. You will live to be well, strong, 
happy.” 

“ Happy ! ” echoed the young King 
with bitterness ; “ happy I no, there 
the sorcery has gone too far for reme- 
dy.” He then added after a pause, 
“And what is this plot? who is this 
Borcerer of whom you speak? ” 
“Trouble not yourself with these 
details, my son ; they are but of minor 
import,” replied Catherine. “ You 
Are weak and exhausted. The horrid 
tale would too much move your mind. 
Leave everything in my hands, and I 
w® rid you of your enemies.” 

“ No, no. There has been enough 
of ill,” resumed her son. “ That ho 
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“ Blit your life, my son. The safety 
of the realm depends upon the exter- 
mination of the works of the powers 
of darkness. Would you, a Catholic 
Prince, allow the evil-doer of the 
W'orks of Satan to roam about at will, 
and injure others as he would have 
destroyed his king?” pursued the 
Queen-mother. 

“ Well, wo w'ill speak more of this 
at another opportunity. Leave me 
now, madam, for 1 am very weak 
both in mind and body ; and I thank 
you for your zeal and care.” 

“ My son, I cannot leave you,” 
persisted Catherine, “ until you shall 
hai^e signed this paper.” She pro- 
duced from the species of reticule 
suspended at her side a pai-clnneiit 
already covered with writing. “ It 
confers ii])on me full power t(» treat in 
this affair, and bring the oilciider to 
condign punishment. You shall liave 
no trouble in this matter ; uiitl through 
your mothers care, your enemies shall 
be purged from the earth, and you 
yourself once more free, and strong 
and able .shortly to resume the helm 
of state, to mount your horse, to cheer 
on your hounds. Come, my son, 
sign this paper.” 

“ Leave me — leave me in peace,” 
again answ ered Charles. “ I am 
sick at heart, and I w'ouid do no ill 
even to my bitterest enemy, be he 
only an obscure sorcerer, who has 
combined with the. prince of darkness 
himself to w ork my death.” 

“ My son — it cannot be,” said 
Catherine, persevcringly — for slie was 
aware that by persisting alone could 
she weaij her son to do at last her 
will. “ Sign this order for prosecu- 
ting immediately the trial of the sor- 
cerer. It is a duty you owe to your 
country, for which you should live, as 
muchas to yourself. Come!” and, 
taking him by the arm, she attempted 
to raise him from his chair. 

“Must I ever bo thus tormented, 
even in my hours of suffering?” said 
the King with Impatience. “ Well, be 
it so, madam. Work your will, and 
leave me to my repose.” 

He rose wearily from his chair, and 
going to a table on which were placed 
materials for writing, hastily signed 
the paper laid before him by his 
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mother; and then, fetching a deep res- 
piration of relief, like a school-boy 
after the performance of some painful 
task, 1)0 flun;^ himself on to the cliest 
beside the ape, and, tuniing his back 
to his mother, began to make his 
peace av itli the sulky animal. 

Catlierine of JMedicis permitted a 
cold smile of satisfaction to wander 
over her face; .and .after greeting again 
her sou, who paid her no more heed 
than might be expressed by an impa- 
tient siirug of the shouldei’s, indicative 
of his desire to be left in peace, again 
lifted tlic hangings, and passed thtough 
the concealed door. The suffering 
King, whose days of life wei-e already 
numbered, and fast approaching their 
utmost .span, although his years were 
still so few, remained again alone nith 
his agony and his ennui. 

Iiehiud the door by which the Queen- 
mother had left her son’s apartment 
Avas a narrow stone conidor, com- 
munieating with a small winding stair- 
cast*, by A\l)icli she mounted to her 
own .stiitc of rooms upon the first fioor ; 
but, A>lion she had gained the summit, 
avoiding the secret entrance opening 
into her oavii chambei*, she ])roeeedcd 
along one of the many hiddt'ii pas- 
sages by Avhich she was aeeustomed 
to gain not only tlio.<c Avings of the 
palace inhabited by her difiVrent chil- 
dren, but almost every other part of 
the building, unseen and unannounced. 
Stopping at hast before a narrow door, 
forming a part of the stone-work of 
th(3 corridor, she pulled it toAvards 
her, and again lifting up a t.apcstry 
hanging, entered, silently and stealth- 
ily, a small room, Avhich appeared a 
sort of inner cabinet to a larger apart- 
ment. !She Avas about to pass through 
it, Avhon some pajicrs scattered upon 
a table caught her eye, and moving 
tOAvai’ds them Avith her usual cat- 
like step, she began turning them 
over Avith the noiseless adroitness of 
one accustomed to such an employ- 
ment. Presently, liOAveA^er, she threw 
them down, as if she had not found 
in them, at once, what she sought, or 
was fearful of betraying her presence 
to the persons whoso voices might 
be heard murmuring in the adjoining 
room ; and, advancing with inaudible 
tread, she paused to listen for a 
minute. The persons, howeA'^er, spoke 
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low ; and finding that her espionage 
profited nothing to her, the royal spy 
passed on and entered the apartment. 

In a chair, turning his back to her, 
sat a young man at a table, upon 
which papers and maps were mixed 
with jewellery, articles of dress, fea- 
thers Sind laces. A pair of newly- 
fashioiicd large gilt spurs lay upon a 
manuscript Avhicli appeared to coutain 
a list of names ; a naked rapier, the 
hilt of which w as of curious device 
and Avorkiihanship, Avas carelessly 
thrust through a p«aper covered Avith 
notes of music. The Avholc formed a 
strange mixture, indicath'e at once of 
prc-occiipation and listless insouciance, 
of grave employment and utter frivol- 
ity. Before this seated personage 
stood another, Avho appeared to be 
speaking to him earnestly and in low 
tones. At the sight of Catherine, as 
she adA'anced, lioAvevcr, the latter 
l)erson exclaimed quickly, 

“ Aly loid duke, her majesty the 
Qncen-inothcr ! ” 

The other person rose hastily, and 
in some alarm, from his chair ; whilst 
his companion took this opportunity 
to increase the confusion upon the 
table, by pushing one or tAvo oflicr 
papers beneath some of the .articles of 
amusement or dress. 

'Without any ai)pcarc'ince of remark- 
ing the embarrassment that Avas pic- 
tured upon the young man’s face^ 
Catherine advanced to accept his 
troubled greeting AAith a mild smile 
of tenderness, and said — 

“ Alciujon, my son, I have a fcAV 
matters of priA’ate business, upon 
Avhich I Avould confer Avith you — and 
alone.” 

The increasing embarrassment upon 
the face of the young Duke must have 
been A’isible to any eye but that 
w hich did not choose to sec it. After 
a moment’s hesitation, how’ever, in 
which the habit of obeying implicitly 
his mother’s authority seemed to 
subdue his desire to avoid a confe- 
rence with her, he turned and said 
unwillingly to his companion, 

“ Leave us. La Mole.” 

The Duke’s favourite cast a glance 
of encouragement and caution upon 
his master ; and bowing to the Queen- 
mother, who returned his homage 
Avith her kindest and most re-assnr- 
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in^smilc of c6iirtcsy and benevolence, 
aim an allUble wave of the hand, he 
left the apai'tinent. 

Cathermc took the scat from which 
her son had risen ; and leaving him 
standing before her in an attitude 
which ill-repressed trouble combined 
with natural awkwardiic'ss of manner 
to render peculiarly ungainly, she 
seemed to study for a time, and with 
satisfaction, his confusion and con- 
straint. But then, begging him to 
be seated near her, she commenced 
Speaking to him of various matters, 
of his own pleasures and amusements, 
of the newest dress, of the fetes in- 
terrupted by the King's illness, of the 
effect which this illness, and the sup- 
posed danger of Charles, liad pro- 
duced upon the jarring parties in the 
state ; of the audacity of the Hugue- 
nots, who now first began, since the 
massacre of St Bartholomew’s day, 
again to raise their heads, and cause 
fresh disfiuietudc to the government. 
And thus proceeding step by step to 
the point at which she desired to ar- 
rive, the wily Queen -mother resem- 
bled tlio cat, which creeps slowly on- 
wai-ds, until it springs at last with 
one bound upon its victim, 

“ Alas 1 ” she said, with an air of 
profound soitow, “ so (piickly do 
treachery and ingratitude grow' up 
around us, that w'c no longer can dis- 
cern who arc our friends and who 
our enemies. We bcstoiv fiivours ; 
but it is as if w'c gave food to the 
dog, who bites our fingers as he takes 
it. We clicrish a friend ; and it is an 
adder we nurse in onr bosoms. Tliat 
young man wdio left us but just now, 
the (lount La JHole — he cannot hear 
us surely ; ” — the Duke ofi Alem;oii 
assured her, with ill-concealed agita- 
tion, that his favourite w as out of 
ear -shot — “ that young man — La 
Mole ! — you love him W'cll, I know', 
my son ; and you know not that it 
is a traitor you liave taken to your 
heart.” 

“La Mole — a traitor! how? im- 
possible I ” stammered the young 
Duke. 

“ Your generous and candid heart 
comprehends not treachery in those 
it loves,” pursued his mother ; “ but 
I have, unhappily, the pi*oofs in my 
own power. Bhilip de la Mole con- 
spires against your brother's crown ” 


The Duke of Alcii<,-on grew deadly 
pale ; and he seemed to support him- 
self with difficulty ; but he stammered 
with faltering tongue, 

“ Conspires ? how ? for whom ? 
Surely, madam, you arc most grossly 
misinfornied ? ” 

“ Uuhaj>pily, my son,” pursued 
Catherine — “ and ray heart bleeds to 
say it— I have it no longer in my 
power to doubt.” 

“Madam, it U false,” slammered 
again the young Duke, rising hasllly 
from his cliair, with an air of assur- 
ance which he did not feel. “This 
is «ome caluinny.’' 

“Sit down, my poll, am! listen to 
me for a while,” said the (»ueeu- 
mutliiT tvilh a bland, cpiict smile. 
“I speak not unadvisedly. Be not 
so moved.” 

Ale«vou again sat down unw illing- 
ly, subdued by the calm siipiniorily 
of his mother's manner. 

“ You think this Vhilip de la Mole,” 
slio contimied, “ attached st»lcly to 
your interests, for you have showered 
upon lum many and great favours; 
and your unsusjicctiug nature has 
been deceived. Listen to me, 1 pray 
you. Should our poor Henry never 
retiini from robiml, it would be yours 
to mount the llirom* of France* upon 
the death of ('haiies. Xay, look not 
so uuca«'y. Such a thought, if it liad 
crossed your mind, is an liom st and a 
just (mo. How sliould 1 blame it? 
And HOW', how act^ this l’hili]> ih* la 
Moh* — this man wlirmi yon Inive ad- 
vanced, ])ri'leclcd, loveil alnm.'-t as a 
brother? Jvegardlc'is of all truth or 
honour, regardle-is of Ids master's for- 
tunes, ho conspiH", w ith friiuds and 
(uumiies, with (’atholic and Hugue- 
not, to j>lacc Henry of Navarre upon 
the throne ! ” 

“La ^klole consi»ires fur Henry of 
Xavarre! Impossible!” cried the 
Duke. 

“ Alas ! my son, it is too truly as I 
say,” pursued the Queen -mother; 
“the discoveries that have been- made 
reveal most clearly the wdiolc baso 
scheme. Know you not that this «p« 
start courtier lias dared to love yonr 
sister Margaret, ami that the foolish 
wrom an returns Ids presumptuous pas- 
sion? It is site who has connived 
with her ambitious lover to see a real 
crown encircle her owm brow. .Slie has 
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.cnconra^ed Pliilip clc la ]\Iole to con- 
spire witli Iier Imsbtind of Xavarrc, to 
^rrasp the tliroiie of France upon the 
d(‘.sith of Charles. You are ignorant of 
tliis, my son ; yonr honourable mind 
can entertain no such baseness. 1 am 
well aware that, had you been cap- 
able of harbouring a thought of 
treachery towards your elder brother 
— and I well know that you arc not — 
believe me, the wily Philip de la Mole 
bad nmdorod you his diii>e, and 
blindtMl you to the true end of Ids art- 
ful and 1)1 ack tlesigns.” 

“ Philip a traitor!’’ exclaimed the 
young Duke aghast. 

“A traitor to his king, hisconntry, 
and to yon, my son—to you, who 
have loved him but loo well,'’ repeated 
the Queen -motlu r. 

“ And it was for this purpose that 

lie" commenced the weak Duke 

of Alem^on. But then, checking the 
words he was about to utter, he added, 
clenching his liaruls together — “ Oh ! 
double, double traitor! ” 

“1 knew that you would receive 
the revelation of this truth with hor- 
r<»r," pursued Catherine, “jtisthe 
attribute of your generous nature so 
to do ; and J would liave spanul yon 
the bitt(‘r jiaug of knowing tliat you 
liave lavi>hed so uinch allection upon a 
villain. But as <u'ders will be imme- 
diately given for his arrest, itvv'as ne- 
cessary yon should know his crime, 
and make no o]>position to the .seizure 
of one dependent so dourly upon yonr 
pers<ui.” 

More, nmeli more, <lid the artfnl 
Qaecm-motlu r say to turn her weak 
, and rriMiiiit)iis m)ii to iier v\iil; and 
when s’u‘ Ind <'ouvini'ed hiiii ('f the 
certain tre.uhery of Lis tavourite, 
slic ro.M* to leave him, with the 
wonls — 

“ 'i'he guards will be here anon. 
Avoid iiiin until then. Leave your 
a]>artincnt; speak to him not; or, if 
he cross yonr path, smile on him 
kindly, thus — and let him never read 
upon your face the thought that lurks 
witliin, ‘ Thou art a traitor.’” 

Alein^oii promised obedience to his 
mother's injunctions. 

“1 have cut off thv' right hand, 
my foolish son,” muttered Catherine 
herself as she deparled by the 
secret door. ‘‘Thou art too power- 


less to act alone, and I fear thee nov 
no longer. Margaret must still be 
dealt with ; and thou, Henry of Na- 
varre, if thou aspircst to the regency, 
the struggle is between thee and Ca- 
therine. Then will be seen whose 
star shines wdth the brightest lustre!” 

When Philip dc la MoU* returned 
to Ills masters presence, he found llio 
Duke pacing up and down the cham- 
ber in evident agitation ; and the only 
reply given to his words was a smile 
of so lals(; and constrained a nature, 
that it almost resembled a grin of 
mockery. 

The Hake of Alomjou was as in- 
capable of continued dissininlation, 
as lie was incapable of firmness of 
purpose ; and when La Mole again 
approaclied him, he frowned sulkily, 
and, turning his back upon his favou- 
rite, was about to (piit the room. 

“ Sliail 1 accompany my lord duke?” 
.said La Mole, with his usual careless 
demeanour, altliougli he saw the storm 
gathering, and guessed immediately 
from what quarter the wind had blown, 
but not the awful violence of the hur- 
ricane. • 

“ Xo — I want no traitors to dog my 
footsteps,” replied Aleiivon, unable 
any longer to restrain himself, in spite 
of his mother's instructions. 

“ There are no traitors here,” re- 
plied In< fav'ourite proudly. “ I could 
have ju(iged, my lord, that the (iucen- 
mother had been with you, had I not 
seen Inn- enter your apartment. Yes 
—there has been treacltcry on loot, it 
seems, but not wliere you would say. 
SjU'ak boldly, my lord, and truly. Of 
what does she aeeiiso me?” 

‘‘Tndror! double, traitor!’’ cx- 
elaiined tlie Duke, bursting into a lit 
of cliildisii wrath, “ who Imst led mo 
on with false jn'etences of a Crown 
— ^who hast made me — thy ma.stov and 
thy prince— the dupe of tliy base 
stratagems ; who hast blinded me, and 
gulled me, w'bilst thy real design was 
the interest of another!” 

“ Proceed, my lord duke,” said L» 
lilole calmly. Of what other docs 
mv lord duke speak?” 

Of Henry of Navarre, for wdiom 
you h.ave conspired at Margaret’s in- 
stigation,’’ replied Alen^oii, walking 
uneasily up and down the room, and 
not venturing to look upon his ac- 
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cuscd favoutite, as if lio himself had 
h^cn the criminal, and not the ac- 
cuser. 

“ Ah I thither flies the bolt, does 
it ? ” said La Mole, with scorn. “ But 
it sti'ikes not, my lord. If I may claim 
your lordship’s attention to these 
papers for a short space of time, I 
should need no other answer to this 
strange accusation, so strangely 
thrown out against me.” And he pro- 
duced from his person several docu- 
ments concealed about it, and laid 
them before the Duke, who had now 
again thrown himself into his chair. 

This letter from Coude — this from 
La Brcche — these from others of the 
Protestant j>arty. Cast your eyes 
over them ? Of whom do tljey speak ? 
Is it of Iloniy of Navarre V Or is it 
of the Duke of Alencon ? Whom do 
they look to as thcii- chief and future 
King?” 

“ Bhilip, forgive me — I have wrong- 
ed you,” said the vacillating Duke, 
as he turned over these documents 
from members of the cousf)iracy tliut 
had been formed in his own favour. 

But, gracious Vfrgin 1 — 1 now re- 
member my mother knows all — she 
is fearfully incensed against } ou. She 
spoke of your arrest.” 

• “ Already ! ” exclaimed La ^lole. 
“ Tlien it is time to act ! I onld not 
that it had been so soon. But Charles 
is sufforing — he can no longer tvield 
tlie scej)tre. Call out tlie guard at 
once. Summon your friends. Seize 
on the Louvre.” 

“ No— 1 . 0 — it is too lute,” replied 
the Duke ; “ my mother knows all, 1 
tell you. No matter whether for me 
or for another, but you have dareil to 
attack the rights of my brother of 
Anjou— and that is a crime slie never 
will forgive.” 

“ Then act at oiic^e,” continued his 
favourite, with energy. “ Wc have 
bold hearts and ready arms. Before 
to-night the Ilcgcncy .«hall be yours ; 
at Charles’s death the Crown.” 


“ No, no— La Mole— impossible— 
I cannot — will not,” said Alen^oa 
in despau*. 

“ Moiiscigncur ! ” cried La IMole,. 
with a scorn he could not suppress. 

“ You must fly, 1 hilip— you must 
fly !” resumed his master. 

“ No — since you will not act, I will 
remain and meet my fate !” 

“ Fly, liy, I tell you ! You would 
comprimiise me, were you to remain,” 
reiJeatcd the Duke. Every moment 
endangers our safety.” 

“ If such be your command,” re- 
l>lied La Mole coldly, “ rather than 
pucrifice a tittle of your honour, I will 
fly.” 

* “ They will be here shortly,” con- 
tinued Alenvon hurriedly. ‘‘ Here,, 
lake this cloak — this jewelled hat. 
They arc well known to be mine. 
Wrap the cloak about you. Disgiii.^o 
your height— your gait. They >\ill 
take you for me. The corridors mo 
obscure — you may cross the outer 
court undiscovered — .and onee in 
safety, you nill join our frieud.s. 
Away — away ! ” 

La Mole obeyed liis master’s bid- 
ding, but n ithout the least appearance 
of ha.ste or fear. 

‘^And 1 would liave made that 
man a king ! ” he murmured to him- 
self, as, dressed in the Duke's cloak 
and hat, he plunged into tlie tortuous 
and gloomy coriidors of the Loii\rc. 
“'J’hat man a king! Ainbiiioii 
made me mad. Ay ! worse than 
mad — a fool ! ” 

Tlie Duke of Alcn^on watched 
anxiously from his window, which 
doiuiugted tlie outer court of the 
Louvre, for the appearance of that 
form, enveloped in his clo.ak ; and 
when he saw La Mole pass unchal- 
lenged the gate leading without, he 
turned away from the window with 
an exclamation of sati-sfactiou. 

A minute afterwards the agents or 
the Quccu-mothcr entered his apart- 
ment. 
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THE SCOTTISH HARVEST. 


The approach of winter is always a 
serious time. lien the fields are clear- 
ed, and tlic produce of our liarvest 
has been gathered into the yard and 
the barn, w’c begin to hold a general 
count and reckoning with the earth, 
and to calculate what amount of aug- 
mented riches we have drawn from 
the bosom of the soil. Wiien the in- 
vestigation proves satisfactory, the re- 
sult is but slightl}'^ recorded. Our 
ancestors, with just pietj- and grati- 
tude, were accustomed to set apart 
wliole days for thanksgiving to the 
Almighty Being who had blessed the 
labours of the year ; we — to our sliumc 
be it said — have dt'parted from the 
reverent usage. Wc take a good 
season as if it were no more than our 
appointed due — a bad one comes upon 
us with all the terrors of a panic. 

lint there are seasons fre<iuently 
occurring which vaiy bct» een the one 
and the otlier extreme; and these 
are tliev ”uhieh gi\e rise to the most 
di>en'!i'ion. It is iiiiforlunately the 
tatties, if not the interest, of one great 
l)arty in the nation, to magnify ejery 
season of scarcity into a famine for 
the purpose of promoting their own 
cherished theories. A bad August 
and an indiflerent Sej)tembcr are sub- 
jects of intense interest to your tho- 
rougli-paced corn-law repealer ; not 
tliat we believe the man has an abso- 
lute abstract joy in the jnospect of co- 
mingscarcity — w eactpiit him of that — 
but he sees,d* thinks lie sees, a com- 
bination of events which, erelong, must 
realize his darling tlieory, and his 
sagacity, as a speculative ])oUtician, 
is at stake. 'J’lierefore, he is always 
ready, upon the slightest apprehen- 
sion of failure, to demand, with m(»st 
turbulent throat, the immediate open- 
ing of the ports, in the hope that, 
onc(‘ opened, they may never be closed 
again. 

Our original intention was not to 
discuss the corn-law question in the 
present article. 'VVe took up the pen 


for the simple purpose of showing that, 
so far as {Scotland is concerned, a most 
unnecessary alarm has been raised with 
regard to the produce of the harvest; 
and we have not tlic slightest doubt 
that the same exaggeration has been 
extended to the sister country. Of 
course, if wc can prove this, it will 
follow^ as a matter of deduction, that 
no especial necessity exists for open- 
ing the ports at present ; and we shall 
further strengthen our position by re- 
ference to the prices of bonded grain. 
Wc shall not, however, conclude, with- 
out a Avord or tAVO regarding the mis- 
chievous theories which, if put into 
execution, would place this country at 
the mercy of a foreign iioAver ; aud we 
entreat the attention of our readers 
the more, because already our prospec- 
tive position has become the subject of 
intense interest on the Continent. 

It is a question of sucli iipmense 
importance, tliat we have thought it 
our duty to consult Avith one of the 
best -informed persons on the ^ub* 
ject of practical agriculture in Scot- 
land, or, indeed, in the United King- 
dom. Our authority for the follow- 
ing facts, as to the results of the har- 
Avst in the North, is Mr St(jphens, the 
author of 7 he Book of the Farm. Ilis 
oi>inii»ns, and the results of his obser- 
vation, have kindly bcc«i communica- 
ted to us ill letters, Avritten during the 
Jirst fortnight in November; aud wc do 
not think that avc can confer upon the- 
public a greater service than by lay- 
ing extracts from these before them. 
They may tend, if duly AA’ciglied and 
considered, to relieve the apprehen- 
sions of those who have taken alaiau 
at the A’cry coimuencemcnt of the cry. 
Our convictiou is, that the alarm is not 
only jirematurc but unreasonable, and' 
that the grain-produce of this year is 
rather above than belOAV the ordinary 
average. We shall consider the po- 
tato question separately: in the mean- 
time let us bear Mr Stephens on tlia 
subject of the quantity of the harvest* 


Quantity or Gbaiw-Cbop. 

“ I AM quite satisfied in my own mation, that a greater quantity of 
mind, from observation and infor- grain convertible into bread ha& 
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been derived from tiiis harvest than 
from the lust. Uoth oats and bar- 
ley are a heavy crop ; indeed o.ats arc 
the bulkiest crop I ever roincmber to 
have seen in the higher districts of this 
country. The straw is not only long, 
but is strong in the reed, and thie-k 
in the ground; and notwithstanding 
ail the rain, both barley and oats were 
much less laid than might have been 
expected. In regard to wheat, all the 
good soils huAc Aielded well — the 
inferior but imlift'orcntly. Tlu‘re is a 
much greater diversity in the wheat 
thau ill biirley and oat.s. The straw 
of w’heat is long, and it is also strong; 
but still it was more laid than eitlier 
oats or barley, and wherever it was 
laid the crop will be very deficient. 
As to the colour of all sorts of grain, 
it is much brighter than the fai*mers 
had anticipated, and thei‘e is no 
sprouted grain this year. 

Let me relate u few instances of 
the yield of the crop. I must pre- 
mise that the results I am about to 
give are derived from the best culti- 
vated districts, and that no returns 
of yield have yet been had from the 
upp^r and later districts. At the 
same time 1 have no reason to sup- 
pose that these, when received, will 
prove in any w^ay contradictory. In 
Last Lothian tAvo ticlds of wheat 
have been tried, in not the best soil ; 
and the one has yielded I A, and the 
other very iicarfy 5 quarters, per 
Scotch acre, ^iel'ore being <-ut, the 
first one Avas estimated at and 
Ihe second at 4 V quarters. The grain 
in both cases is good. 

In !Mid> Lothian, one farmer assures 
himself, from trial-!, th.at he Avill reap 
ii (juarters of wheat per S('-otch acre 
of good quality. And anotlnn* says, 
that, altogether, he never had ^o great 
a crop sincA* he Ava-! a farmer. 

In West Lotliian, two fanners have 
thrashed some wheat, and the yield is 
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S quarters per Scotch acre, of good 

quality. 

In the best district of Roxburgh- 
shire the Avheat will yield well ; Avhile 
a large field of wheatj in Berwickshire, 
that was early laid on account of the 
weakness of the straw*, which was too 
much forced by the high condition of 
the soil, will scarcely pay the cost of 
reaping. Tliis, however, is bnt a single 
isolated instance, for a farmer in the 
same county has put in 7;> ordinary- 
sized stacks, wiieroas his usual imm- 
ber is about (10. 

In the east of Forfarshire, the har- 
vest is represented to me as being 
glorious; Avhile in the Avest, there has 
not been a better crop of every thing 
for many years. The accounts from 
Northumberland, from tw'o or three 
of iny friends w*ho farm there (*xten- 
sively, confirm the preceding state- 
ments, in regard to the bulk and ge- 
neral yiehl of the com crop. 

I may also mention, that the sam- 
ples of Avheat, and oats, and barl(‘y, 
presented at tlie Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society's Show at Dumfries, 
along witli the grain in the straw, 
AA'crc realh" admirable. 

With all these attestations from so 
many parts of the country, that ani 
known to be good corn dK-tricts, 1 
cannot doubt that the crop is a good 
one on good soils.” 

So much for tlie quantity, which, 
after all, is the main c,onsiiloration. 
Tlie above aectiunt certainiy gi\es no 
indications of famine, or even scar- 
city. It contains the general charac- 
ter of the Avciglit of the harvest in the 
ju'incipal corn-groAA ing districts of 
Scotland, and we have no reason 
W'hatever to siipjiose that Averse for- 
tune has attended ilie results of the 
husbandry in England. The next 
coiisideraiiou is the 
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Quality of the Ciior. 

“ Not the entire crop, bnt most oats were shown at Dumfries 481h 
of it, is inferior in quality to that jicr bushel — 31b above the ordinary 
of last year. The barley and oats Avidght. Barley lias been presentcil 
arc both plump and heavy, but there in the Edinburgh market every avccIc 
is a slight roughness about them ; as heavy as ofilh per (tuarter— about 
and yet the weights iu some cases of 3ih more than the ordinary Aveight. 
both are extraordinary.* Eotato All the samples of Avheat I ii ave scon 
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in Lcilli in tbe bands of an eminent 
corn-merchant, weighed from OOlb 
to GtJlb per bushel, and it has been as 
high as OGlb in the Kdin burgh mar- 
ket. 1 also saw samples of Kssex 
wlieat above 601b, as well as good 
wheat from Lincolnshire. 

Kow sucli w'eiglits could not be 
indicated by grain at tlio end of a 
wet harvest, unless it were of good 
quality. 

'I'lie quality is much diversified, 
OvSjKcially in uhcat; some of it not 
weighing above 4Klb per bushel. 
The winuowings from all the grains 
will be ju’oportioiially largo; although, 
in the ciis(‘ of barl<‘3’ and oats, liad 
evciy ])i(:klc attained maturity, the 
crop uoulil probably have exceed- 
ed the. extraordinaiy one of 1815. 
But though hca\y wimiouiiigs en- 
tail decided loss to the farmer, 
yet Imniaii beings will not bo the 
greatest sufl’orers by them; the loss 
will ehietl^' fall on the poor work- 
horses, as tiny will be made to <‘at 
the light instead of the good corn, 
wliieli latter will be reserved for 
liunian food. The light oats will no 
doubt be given to horses in larger 
quantities than good corn, and the 
light barley will be boiled for them 
in mashes probably every night. 

'I'lie beans are a heavj’^ crop in straw 
QYory w here ; and bean-struw, when 
well won, is as good for horses in win- 
ter as luy; while in certain districts, 
Mich as on the Border, the beans w ill 
also lu* good. 

'With all these facts befi»rc me, I 
cannot make m \ self l)ern'v(‘ that we 
are to experience any thing ap- 
*proaeliiiig to the privatinn <»f fatniue, 
so far as the grain crop is eon- 
ccriietl." 

Our ])raetical exi)erienec in these 
matters is so limiled, that we feel 
diffident in adding any thing to those 
remarks of Mr Stephens. \Ve ma.v, 
however, be permitted to express a 
doubt whether the average quality of 
the crop has yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. It is w^ell known that 
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the fanner rarely brings his bat 
wheat into the earliest market, bccauso 
it is his interest to thrash out that 
part of the crop wdiicli may have sus- 
tained a partial damage, as soon as 
possible ; and in these circumstances 
it usually follows, that the w'orst 
wheat is first expo.scd for sale. In. 
like iimnner lie wishes to dispose of 
his inferior barley first. In regard to 
oats, the inferior i>ortions find con- 
sumption .at Iiomc by the horses. In 
ordinary seasons, any wdicat or barley 
that may liave showui sjraptoms of 
heating in tlie stacks %rc first present- 
ed at market ; but in this season, w hen 
there is no heated grain — thanks to tho 
low leinjieratme and the precautions 
used in stacking — the high prices have 
tempted the farmers to thi’asli both 
wheat and barley earlier than usual, 
in order to meet the demands for rent 
and wages at ^lartinmas— a term 
which, owing to the lateness of tho 
season, followed close on the tevraina- 
tion of the harvest. This )5eciiliarity 
of the season may, perhaps, account 
for the large supplies of wheat pre- 
sen ted for some weeks past at Mark 
Lane — to the extent, wc undcrstta^icl, 
of from oO.OOO to 40,000 quarters more 
than last year at the same period. It 
is more than iirobable that the largest 
proportion of the land in fallow^ has 
been .sown w ith old wdieat, as it w as 
early a.scertaiue(l that the harvest 
would be luiiisuall.v late. There is 
.always more bare fallow^ in Kngland 
than* in Scotland, and the old wheat 
having been thus di.sjiosod of, the ear- 
lier jiorlion of the new grain w’as 
brought to market, ami not appropria- 
ted for its usual pur])o.s:o. AVo must, 
how’cver. coiieindc, tliat the crop — at 
all events the wheat — is inferior to that 
of former years. This lias generally 
been attributed to the witness of tho 
.«.oason, in w Inch view our correspon- 
dent does not altogether concur ; and 
jYC are glad to observe, that on one 
important matter — namely, the fitness 
of this year'vH grain for seed — his opi- 
nions are decidedly favourable. 
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Cause op Inferior Quality of Wheat. 


“ I am of ojiinioa, tl at tlu' infeviori- regards quantity and quality, has not 
ty of the wheat in poor lauds, both as arisen from tho w^etnessof the season. 
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brft from the very low degree of tem- 
perature which prevailed at the 
blooming season in the end of June, 
and which prevented the pollen com- 
ing to maturity, and therefore in- 
terfered with the proper fecundation 
of the plant. 1 observed that, during 
all that time, the rain did not fall in 
so large quantities as afterwards, but 
the thermometer averaged so low as 
from 48® to 52®, oven during the day, 
and there was a sad want of sunshine. 
Ai’d it is an ascertained ftict, that 
■w heat will riot fecundate at all in a 
t '•mpei’aturo which does not exceed 
‘io®, accompanied with a gloomy at- 
mosphere. This theory of the influ- 
ence of a low temperature also ac- 
counts for the quantity of light wheat 
this 3 ’ear; for the side of the ear that 
■was exposed to the cold breeze which 
blew constantly from the north-east 
during the period of blooming, would 
experience a more chilly atmosphere 
than the other side, which was com- 
paratively sheltered, and therefore its 
fecundation would be most interfered 
with. 

I maj’ mention a peculiar charac- 
terbtic of this j'ear, if we take into 
consideration the wetness of the sea- 
son ; which is, that scarcely a sprout- 
ed ear of corn is to be found any 
where, notwithstanding that the crop 
was laid in many instances. This 
immunity Irom an evil wliich never 
fails to render grain, so alfected, use- 
less for human food, has no doubt 
been secured by the low temperature 
of the season, It was an observed 
fact, that immediately after the falls 
of rain, wliether great or moderate, a 
lirm, drying, cool breeze always sprang 
up, which quickly dried the standing 
and won the cut corn at the same 


time ; and the consequence has been, 
that the entire crop has been secured 
in the stack-yard in a safe state. All 
the kinds of grain, therefore, may be 
regarded as being in a sound state ; 
and, on that account, even the lighter 
grains will be quite fit for seed next 
year.” 

The point on which the nation at 
large is principally interested, is, of 
course, the price of bread. It is ijuite 
evident that tlic cost of manufactured 
flour ought, ill all cases, to remain in 
just proi>ortion Avith the value of tho 
raw material. Unfortunately that 
proportion is not always niiiintaiiied. 
The baker is a middleman between 
the fanner and the public, between 
the producing and the consuming 
classes. Amongst those who flfllow 
that very necessary trade, there exists 
a combination which is not regulated 
by law ; and the consequence is, that, 
Avheuever a scarcity' is threatened, the 
bakers raise the price of the loaf at 
pleasure, and on no ti.xed principle 
corresponding with the i)rico of corn. 
Fcav jiersons are aware at Avhat rate 
the quartern loaf ought to In' sold 
when wlieat is respectively at 50s., 
COs., or 70s. per quarter: tiny are, 
however, painfully sciibitive wiien 
they are subject(!d to an arbitrary 
rise of bread, and their natural con- 
clusion is, that they arc taxed on- 
account of the deanicss of tin; grain. 
The number of tho.se who buj’ grain 
or Avlio study its fluctuations, is very 
small ; but every one uses bread, and 
the monthl}” account of the baker is a 
sure memento of its price. Let us , 
see how the middle functionary has 
behaved. 


Why is BnEAD so deab ? 


“ The price of bread is very high 
already^ and is not likely to fall ; and 
the 'reason a baker would assign for 
this is the high price of wheat— a very 
plausible reason, and to which most 
people M ould too good-naturedly as- 
sent ; but examine the particulars of 
the case, and the reason adduced will 
be found based on a fallacy. Daring 
all the last year, the aggregate average 
price of wheat never exceeded 56s. a 


quarter, and in that time the price of 
tho 411) loaf was 5*d. ; at least I paid 
no more for it with'ready money. Tho 
highest mark that wheat has yet at- 
tained in this market, is 88s. per quar- 
ter, and it is notorious that this market 
has, for the present year, been the 
dearest throu^iout the kingdom. As 
10s. a quarter makes a diflerence of 
Id. in tho 41b loaf, the loaf, according 
to this scale— which, be it remarked. 
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is of the bakers’ own selection— should connected with the present harvest Js 
be at SJd. when the wheat is at 88s. the partial failure of the potato crop. 
Can you, nevertheless, believe that, to which we shall presently refer. 
whilst Uie present price of bread is 8Jd. But, so far as regards corn, we maintain 
the loaf is made wholly of wheat which that there is no real ground for alarm • 
cost the bakers 88s. the quarter? The and further, there is this important 
bakers tell you they always buy the consideration connected with the late 
best wheat, and yet, though they are liaiwest, which should not be ungrate* 
the largest buyers in the wheat mar- fully disregarded, that two months of 
ket, the aggregate average of the the grain season have already passed, 
kingdom did not exceed 58s. Gd. on and the new crop remains compara- 
tlic 8th November. The truth is, tively untouched, so that it will Lave 
the bakers are trying to make the to supply only ten months’ consump- 
most they can ; and they are not to tion instead of twelve : and should the 
blame, provided theii- gains were not next harvest be an early one, w hich 
imputed to the farmers. But we all we have reason to expect after this 
know, that when bread gets inordi- late one, the time bcai-inff on the 


nately high in price, clamour is raised 
against (knr wheat — that is, against 
the iarmcr — and this again is made 
the j>rctext for a free trade in com ; 
W’hilst the hitjh price secured to the 
baker by the privilege of his trade is 
left unblained and unscathed.” 

Had the Court of Session thought 
proper to retain in observance the 
])owcrs to which it succeeded after 
the abolition of the Privy Council, 
and which for some time it executed, 
we certainly slioiild have applied to 
their Lordships for an Act of Sederunt 
to regulate the i)roceediiigs of blaster 
Bakers. But, as centralisation has 
not even .spared us an humble Secre- 
tary, we must leave our complaint for 
coiisidorutimi in a higher quarter. 
Our correspondent, however, is rather 
too charitable in assuming that the 
bilkers are not to blame. AVe can- 
not, for the life of ns, understand why 
they are permitted to augment the 
price of bread, the groat commodity 
of life, at this enormous ratio, in con- 
sequence of the rise of com. Surely 
some cimctmciit should be framed, by 
which the price of the loaf should bo 
kept in strict correspondence with 
the average price of grain, and some 
salutary check put upon a monopoly, 
which, we arc convinced, lias often 
Afforded a false argument against tbo 
agricultural interests of the country. 
Such we believe to be the true state 
of the grain crop throughout the king- 
dom generally. How% from such a 
state of things, any valid argument 
can be raised for opening the ports at 
this time, we arc totally at a loss to 
conceive. The only serious feature 


present crop will be still more short- 
ened. Nor should the fact be over- 
looked, that tw o months’ consumption 
is equal to2,000,000 quarters of w'heat 
— an amount w hich w^ould forai a very 
considerable item in a crop which 
had proved to bo actually deficient. 

But as there has been a movement 
already in some parts of Scotland, 
though solely from professed repealers, 
towards memorialising government 
tor oi)en ports on the ground of spe- 
cial necessity, W'c shall consider that 
(luostioii for a little ; and, in doin^so, 
shall blend the observations of our able 
coiTc.spoiidont with our own. 

Such a step, w c think, at the present 
moment, w’ould be attended with mis- 
chief in more ways than one. There 
can be no pretext of a famine at pre- 
sent, immediately after harvest; and 
the natural course of events in opera- 
tion is this, that the dear prices are 
inducing a stream of corn from every 
producing quarter towards Britain. 
In such circumstances, if yon raise 
a cry of famine, and suspend the 
corn-laws, that stream of supply will 
at once be stopped. The importers 
will naturally suspend their trade, 
because they wdll then speculate, not 
on the rate of the import duty, w’hich 
will bo absolutely abolished by the 
suspension, but on the rise of price in 
the market of this country. U'licy will 
therefore, as a matter of course - gain 
being their only object— withhold their 
supplies, until the prices shall have, 
through panic, attained a famine price 
here ; and then they will realize their 
profit when they conceive they can gain 
no moi‘c. In the course of things at 
present, the price of fine wheat is so 
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that a handsome surplus would 
remahi to foreigners, thongli lliey paid 
tho import duty, llcniovo Ihiit duty, 
and the foreigner will iminediately 
add its amount to the ] trice of his 
own wheat. The price of v. heat would 
then be as high to the consumer as 
when the duty remiiiuod to be paid ; 
while the amount of duty would go 
into the pockets of the foreigner, in- 
stead of into our own exehequer. At 
present, tlic finest foreign wheat is 
62s. in bond“-rcino\ c the ])resent 
duty of 14s., ami that w heat w'ill freely 
give in the market SOs, the quarter. 

It is, therefore, clear that sucli an 
expedient as that of suspending tlie 
corn-laws merely to induce the bonded 
W’heat to be entered for liome con- 
sniniitioii, would, in no degree*, bene- 
fit the consumer. 'J'hc quantity of 
wheat at present in bond does not 
exceed lialf-a-niillion of <iuarters — 
the grcatcat part of wliicli did not 
cost the importer :h)s. per quarter. 
At least we cun vouch f<»r tlii**, that 
early lust summer, wlum tin* crop 
looked luxuriant, TjIjOU quart er< of 
wheat in bond w’cve uctuaily otfeivd 
in ^Jie Edinburgh market for ami 
were sold for tliat sum, and allowed 
to remain in bond. It still ivin.Vnis in 
Tiond, and could ikov realise Here, 
then, is a realisable jiroiit (*f per 
quarter, and yet the holder will not 
take it, in the expectation uf a higher. 

AVc cannot lliiiik that Mr Koberl 
IVol would sanction a nieasSiuv so 
clearly and jialpably lnn^i^e, for tho 
sake of liberating only half a million 
quarters of wlicat, ■which is the cal- 
culated consumption of .*i fortnight. 
But the late frequent meetings of the 
Privy Council have «aflbrded an admi- 
rable opportunity for the alarmists to 
declaim upon coming famine. Mat- 
ters, they saj", must be looking acrions 
indeed, when both Cabinet and Coun- 
cil are repeatedly called together ; and 
tliey jump at the conclusion, th,\t sus- 
pension of the corn-law is the active 
subject of debate. We pretend to no 
special knowledge of w^hat is passing 
behmd the political curtain ; bni a 
far more rational conjecture as to the 
nature of those deliberation.s may be 
found in the state of the potato crop, 
and the question, whether any siic- 
cedaneum can be found for it. Per- 
haps it would be advisable to allow 
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Indian coni, or maize, to come in 
duty-free ; if not as food for iieople, 
it would feed horses, pigs, or poultry, 
and would make a diversion in favour 
of the consumption of corn to a certain 
extent ; and such a relaxation could 
be made Avithout hitcrferitig w'ith tho 
corn-laws, for maize is not regarded 
as com, but stands in tho same posi- 
tion as rice and millet. We might 
try this experiment with the maize, 
as the Dutch have already forestalled 
the rice market. 

If the statc‘ of the harvest is such 
as Ave conseientionsly believe it to be, 
there e.iu be no s[»oeial ^ea^on — but 
rather, as we have shown, ihi; n* verso 
— for .suspeiuling the action of llic 
coni-Iaws at this particular juncture. 
If the enactment of that measure was 
ftniuded oil the principle of allbnling 
jirolectiun to the farmer, Avhy inter- 
fere A\ith these hiAvs at a tiim.' w hen 
any appivheu>ion of a fammejs eii t irely 
A i'-ionaiy y And since there is a largo 
quantity of food in tlie country, tin* 
]>reseiil prices are certainly not attri- 
butable to a (lefieieney in iln* crop, 
uml arc, after all, little more than r<‘- 
iiiuiierative to the fanners A\hi> are 
raiders of corn alone. Tho i)resent 
reiits could not ixrsibly be ])al(l from 
the profits of tho grow'tli of com. Jl 
is the higli ]>rice live stock Avhicli 
ktrps up the value of the land. 'I’he 
aggivgati- aMTage price of wheal 
tliroughcmt the kingdom is only 
Cvl., upoiiAAhieli no rational arguineiil 
can be founded for the .su<]K‘nsioii 
of the hiAvs of the country. Besides, 
the AA'orking of the coni-iaAvs Avill in 
its natural course eflect all that is de-. 
sirablc ; at any rate it does not pre- 
ATiit the introduction of foreign grain 
into the market. The present state of 
the grain-uiarkot presents an apparent 
anomaly — that is, it afford.s a high and 
a loAv price for the same commodity, 
namely Aviicat ; but this difference 
is no more than might have been 
anticipated from the peculiar condi- 
tion of the Avheat crop, Avhicli yields 
good and inferior samples at tlie same 
time. It can be no matter of surprise 
that fine wheat should realise good 
prices, or that inferior wheat .should 
only draw low prices, Tlie high price 
will remunerate those who have the 
good fortune to reap a crop of Wheat 
of good quality, and the low prices of 
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tlic inferior wlioat will have tlic effect 
of lioopiug tlic aggi'cgate avci'agu price 
at a medium figure, and, by maiiitaiii- 
iiig a high duty, will pj cveiitthe iiiftux 
of inferior grain to compete with oui- 
own inferior grain in the home market. 
The law thus really affords protection 
to those who arc in need of it — name- 
ly, to such farmers as have reaped an 
inferior crop of wheat; w'hile those 
foreigners vlio have fine wheat in 
bond, or a sm’pliis which they may 
send to this couiitr}% can afiord to 
pay a high duty on rcceiving a high 
jn-ice for tlu?ir sui>erior article. Ta- 
king such a state of things into consi- 
deriitiou, cannot conceh c a mea- 
sure more wise in its operation, inas- 
niucli as it accommodates itself to the 
jieculiar circumstances of the times, 
than the present form of the com- 
Liw. 

'Were lliat law allowed to operate 
as the legi'^hiturc intended, it would 
bring grain into this eouiitry when- 
ever a su])ply wa.-^ actually iiecessaiy ; 
but nc cannot .‘•iuU our eyes to the 
lni^chievoll^ eliccts •\^hi(•h unfounded 
runiouis of ils susj)on.sion have al- 
rcad\ produced in tlie foreign market. 

wing to these reports, ]>ropagatcd by 
the ncws])apcrs, the holders of wheat 
abrijail ha\e raised the price to 60 s. 
a «iuartcr, free on board : and as the 
same ruiucmis have advanced the 
freight to Os. a (juarter, wheat canuot 
mnr bo landed here in bond under 
OOs. The suspension of the corn-law 
would tend to coiilinii the pauic 
abroad, and would therefore increase 
the (litHciillies of our corn-morehaut.s, 
ill making purchases of wheat for 
this market. It seems to us veiy 
strange that sensible men of business 
should be so credulous as to believe 
every idle rumour that is broaehed in 
the newspapers, so evidently for party 
puilioscs ; for the ciUTont report of the 
immediate suspension of the corn-law 
originated in the papers avowedly 
inimical to the Ministiy. The cha- 
racter of the League is well knowm. 
That body has never permitted truth 
to be an obstacle in the way of its 
attempts. 

So much for coni and the com- laws. 
Blit there is a more serious question 
beyond this, and that is the state of 
the potatoes. If we arc to believe 
the journals, more especially those 
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which arc attached to the cause of tiio 
League, the affection has spread, and 
is S])rea<liiig to a most disastrous ex- 
tent. Supposing lliesc accounts to be 
true, we say, ad\ isediy, that it will be 
impossible to find a substitute for the 
jiotato among the vegetable produc- 
tions of the world ; for neither wheat 
nor maize can be used, like it, with 
the simplest culinary preparation. 
There can be no doubt that in some 
places this affection is very preva- 
leut, and that a considerable part of 
the crop in certain soils has been 
rendered unfit for ordinary domestic 
use. It is understood that the Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland has issued a 
circular to the parisli clergymen 
throughout the kingdom, requesting 
answers to certain queries on this im- 
portant fiubj(‘ct. 'J*he information thus 
obtained will no doubt bo classified, so 
that the government will immediately 
an*ive at a true estimate of the extent 
of damage incurred. 

In the mean time.wc have caused 
enquiry to be made for ourselves, and 
the result, in so far as regards Scot- 
land, is much more lavourable than 
we had expected, considering the ex- 
tent of the first alarm. AVe have* ecu 
accounts from cren/ quarter of the 
kim/dom^ and the following report 
may tlierefon* be relied on as strictly 
con>istent with fact. 

It appears, on investigation, that 
no traces whatever of the complaint 
have yet been found in the northern 
lialf of Scotland. The croj) in the 
upper parts of Forfarshire and Ferth- 
shirc is (juito untainted, and so across 
the island. AViien we consider what 
a vast stretch of country extends to 
the north of Montrose, the point be- 
yond w’hicli, as our informants say, 
this singular affection has not pene- 
trated, we shall have great reason to 
be thankful for such a providential 
immunity. Our chief anxiety, when 
we first heard of the probable failure, 
was for the Highlands, where the 
potato plant furnishes so common and 
SO necessary an article of food. Wo 
know by former experience what bit- 
ter privation is felt during a bad sea- 
son in the far glens and lonely western 
islands ; and most rejoiced are we to 
find, that for this winter there is little 
likelihood of a repetition of the same 
calamity. Argyleshire, however, ex- 
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cQpt in ltd northern parishes has 
not escaped so well. We have reason 
to believe that the potatoes in that 
district have suffered very materially, 
but to what extent is not yet accu- 
rately ascertained. 

In the Lowlands the accounts are 
more conflicting ; but it is remarkable 
that almost every farmer confesses 
now, that his first apprehensions were 
^•eatly worse than the reality. On exa- 
mination, it tnms out that many fields 
which were considered so tainted as to 
be useless, are very slightly affected : 
it is thus apparent that undue preci- 
pitation has been used in pronouncing 
upon the general character of the crop 
from a few isolated samples. Some 
districts appear to have escaped alto- 
gether ; and from a considerable num- 
ber we have seen reports of a decided 
abatement in the disease. 

In short, keeping in view all the 
information we have been able to col- 
lect, the following seems to be the 
true state of the case : — ^Tlic crop 
throughout Scotland has b(;eii a very 
large one, but one-half of it is affected 
to a greater or less degree. About a 
fourth or a fifth of this half crop is so 
slightly damaged, that the unusual 
amount of produce will more than 
compensate the injury. The remain- 
der is certainly ■worse. Of this, how- 
ever, a considerable proportion has 
been converted into starch — an expe- 
dient which was early recommended 
in many quarters, wdsely adopted by 
the prudent, and may yet be exten- 
sively increased. An affected potato, 
unless its Juices were thoroughly 
fermented, and decomposition com- 
menced, w ill yield quite as good .starch 
as the healthy root, aud all this may 
be considered as saved. Potato starch 
or farina, when mixed with flour, 
makes a wholesome and palatable 
bread. In some districts the doubtfnl 
potatoes are given to the cattle in 
quantities, and are considered excel- 
lent feeding. This also is a material 
saving. 

The spread of the complaint, or 
rather the appearance of its worst 
symptoms, seems to depend veiy 
much on the mode of management 
adopted after the potatoes are raised. 
A friend of ours in Mid-Lothian, who 
has paid much attention to agricul- 
ture, has saved neatly the whole of 


his crop, by careful attention to the 
dryness of the roots when heaped, by 
keeping these heaps small and fre- 
quently turned, and, above all, by 
judicious ventilation throwjh them, A 
neighbouring farmer, who liad an im- 
mense crop, but wlu' did not avail 
him of any of these precautions, has 
suffered most severely. 

One letter which wo have received 
is of gi'eat importance, as it details 
the means by which an affected crop 
has been preserved. We think it our 
duty to make the following extract, 
premising that the W'rilcr is an emi- 
nent practical farmer in the south of 
Scotland : — “ 1 had tliis year a large 
crop of potatoes, but my fieUls, like 
those of my neighbours, did not es- 
cape the epidemic. On its first ap- 
pearance, I directed my serious atten- 
tion to the means of presei-ving the 
crop. Though inclined to impute the 
complaint to a deei)er cause than the 
w'ctness of the season, I conceived 
that damp would, as a matter of 
course, increase any temlency to de- 
cay, and I took iny measures accord- 
ingly. Having rais(‘(l my potatoes, 
I caused all tlie sound ones, which 
seemed free from spot aud blemish, to 
be carefully picked by the hand ; and, 
having selected a dry situation in an 
adjoining field, 1 desired them to bo 
heaped there hi quantities, none of 
which exceeded a couple of boUs. I’ho 
method of jiitting them w^as this 
On a diy foundation wc placed a layer 
of potatoes, which w’c covered ■with 
sandy mould, though I don’t doubt 
straw would do as well ; above that, 
another layer, also covered; and so 
on, keeping the potatoes as separate 
from each other as possible. Wc then 
thatched and covered them over as 
usual with straw, leaving ventilators 
on the top. I have had them oinmcd 
since, and there is no trace whatever 
of any decay, which 1 attribute to the 
above precautions, as others in the 
neighbourhood, whose potatoes grew 
in exactly similar soil, have lost great 
part of their crop by heaping them in 
huge masses. Ventilation, you may 
depend upon it, is a great preserva- 
tive. I have, I think, arrested the 
complaint even in affected potatoes, 
by laying them out (not heaping them) 
on a dry floor, in a covered place 
where there is a strong curi'ent of air. 
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They are not spt^Uhjr now ; and MfhBn cadnpt be ptevented. ' We hope, hd^- 
the unsound parts are cut out, we ever» that the habitual thrift of our 
find them quite wholesome and fit for countrymen will cause them to ab- 
use. I am of opinion, therefore, that .stain, as much as possible, from wast-’ 
by using due caution, the progress of ing their extra stock in tliis manner; 
tlie complaint, so far as it has gone, more especially as there is abundance 
may in most cases be effectually of other kinds of fodder. They wUl 
checked.” * command a high price as an esculent, 

Wc are, therefore, almost certain, and perhaps a higher, if they arc pre- 
that wlieu the damaged portion is dc- served for the purposes of seed. Ex- 
dneted from the whole amount of the portation also should be carried on 
crop, there still remains an ample cautiously; but we repeat, that the 
store of good potatoes for the con- general tenor of our information is so 
sumption of llie whole population — far satisfactory, that it exhibits no^ 
that is, if the potatoes were dis- tiling more than a partial affection of 
tril>uted equally tlirough the mar- the crop in the southern districts, atid 
kets. This, liowcvcr, cannot be the majority of those arc compensa- 
(lonc, and, thenifore, there are some ted by a good provision of corn, 
places where this vegetable will be In addition to these statistics, ob- 
dear and scarce. The fanner who has tained from many and various sour- 
a large crop of sound potatoes, and who ces, we liave been favoured with tb^' , 
(hK!S not reside in an cxi)orting part of opinion of Mr Stephens, which we now 
tlic country, will naturally enough use subjoin : — 
his superfluity for his cattle ; and this 


The Potato Rot. 

“ This affection T do not regard as a ed to believe, however, that the effects 
disease — but hiin]»ly as a lottcnness in of this rot are much ' exaggerj^ikl. 
the luber, superiudncod by the con- It is, in the first place, said to bO’ 
biuatum of a low temperature with poisonous; and yet pigs, to my cer- 
cxee-sivo moisture, during the grow- tain knowledge, have been fed oTti 
ing season of that sort of root, when spoiled potatoes alone, on pnipoW,' 
it is most liable to be affected on ao- with impnriiry. There is little outcry 
count of its succulent texture.* A made against rot in the dry soils of 
friend informs me that he remenabcj’s rerthshire and Forfarshire, and these 
the same kiiul of rottenness seizing the am the two most extensive districts 
potato crop of the country in the late from which potatoes are shipped for 
and wet season of HiMJ ; and, as a London. There arc farmers in vari- 
conse(picnce, the seed potato for the ous parts of the country who waitant 
following crop fetched as liigh a price the soundness of the potatoes they 
as 2(js. the boll of o cwt.f 1 am iucliu- supply their customers. The accounts 


* " Xot that I think there was more rain in the earlier part of summer than 
the potato crop could absorb, for it is known to require a large supply of mois- 
ttire in its growling state, in order to acquire a full development of all its parts." 
it was observable, however, that the rain increased as the season advanced, and, 
after the potato plant had reached its full development. It is, therefore, probable 
tliat the inerensod moisture, which was not then wanted by the plant, w'ould be- 
come excessive ; and this moisture^ along with the low temperature, may have pro- 
duced such chemical change in the sap as to facilitate the putrefaction of the 
entire plant. As to the theories with respect to the presence of a ftingus, or of 
insects, in the plant, 1 consider these as a mere exponent of the tendency to a 
state of putrefaction ; such being the usual aocouijrimiments of all vegetable and 
animal decay.” 

f " I remember the wet seasons of 1816 and 1817. There was then no rot in 
the potato; but, during the whole of those riiiuy seasons, we had not the con- 
tinued cold weather which we have this year experienced.” 
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o#‘ the potato crop from the High- 
land districts arc most favourable. 
1 believe the fact wilt turn out to be 
this, that, like corn, the potatoes will 
not only be a good, but a great crop, 
in all the trite potato «o/&—that is, in 
deep dry soils on adry subsoil, w hether 
naturally so, or made so by draining 
— and that in all the heavy soils, 
whether rich or poor, they arc rotting. 

A short time w'ill put an end to all 
conjecture on the state of the potato 


crop, and affotd ns facts upon which 
w^o shall be able to reason and judge 
aright.” 

As the question of seed is always a 
most important one, whenever a new 
disease or partial afiection of so ataj>le 
a product is discovered, it may not 
be useless to note down Mr Stephens* 
ideas, in regard to the suppost'd de- 
struction of the vegetative principle 
in part of the affected crop — 


Seed Potatoes. 


“ I would feel no apprehension in 
employing such affected p(jtatoes for 
seed, next spring, as shall be pre- 
served till that time ; because 1 be- 
lieve it to be the case that the low 
temperature enfeebled the vegetative 
powers of the j^lant so much as to 
disable it from throwing off tlie large 
quantity of moisture that was pre- 
sented to it ; anti 1 therefore conclude 
that any rot superinduced by such 
causes (Miiiiot possess a character 
which is hereditary. There seems 
no ^reason, therefore, why the cum- 
])laiut should bo propagated in future, 
ill circumstances favourable to vege- 
tation ; and this 6j)iiiiou is tlic mure 
likely to be true, that it is not iii- 
coiK^isf^-nt wdtli the idea of tlie dis- 
ease of former years liuving arisen 
from a degenerate state of tlic jititato 
plant, since low temperature and ex- 
cessive moisture were more likely to 
affect a plant in a state of degeneracy 
than w'heii its vitality remains uhim- 
paired. 

There is no doubt that this affec- 
tion of the potato is general, and it is 
quite possible that it may yet spread. 
This, however, is a question which 
cannot yet be solved, and certainly, 
so far as we know', the Iligldnnds, 
and the Orkney and Shetland I.slos, 
have hitherto escaped, Tlic portion 
of the crop as yet actually rendered 
nnht for Iminan food, docs not {>crhaps 
exceed one-fourth in paits of the coun- 
try wlieiice potatoes are exported; 
and could the affection be stopped 
from spreading further than this, there 
w-outd still be a sufficiency of potatoes 
for the consumption of human beings^ 
as the crop is airitnowledged to bo 
a large one In the best -districts. 


IMuch, how’ovcr, depends upon oor 
ability to arrest the affection, or its 
cessation from other causes. 

It is known that rotten ]JOtatoes, 
like rotten turnips, w lien left iu heaps 
ill contact W'itii souinl ones, will caine 
the latter to rot. Aware of this fact, 
farmers have, this last year, ea»^(*d 
tlie potatoes in the lieaps, as soon 
as the lifting of the croji wa.? o\er, to 
be iii(Ii\idually oxahiiued, and jilaced 
the soiuul ones in narrow', low' jiits, 
mixed with some desiccating sub- 
stance, and covered with straw' and 
earth. When the pits were opened 
for examination, the rot was found to 
have Sjiread very much, in coua*- 
quence of the dauipiicss and heat 
wliicli was so diffused throughout the 
jiits. This is an elfect that might 
have been lUilicijiated. Had the |»iv- 
caution been used of taking up live 
crop in small quantities at a lime, or 
of spreading iho potatoes on the 
ground when the weather was fair, 
or ill sheds when wet — and of allow- 
ing thorn to be exposed to the air 
until they had bocamo tolerably firm 
and dry ; and had the sound potatoes 
been then selected by hand, piled 
together, and afterwards put into 
smaller jiits, it is probable that a 
much less proportion of any crop tliat 
was taken up would have been lost. 
Such a plan, no doubt, w'ould Lave 
caused a protracted potato harvest, 
but the loss of time at that period, in 
performing the necessary w'ork of 
selection, is a small consideration 
compared with an extensive injury to 
the crop. It is no doubt desirable to 
have the potato land ploughed for 
wheat as soon as possible after the 
potatoes have been removed ; but 
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lliore is no more nrgcncj in ploughing 
potato tliaii ill ploughing turnip land 
lor wheat ; and, at any rate, it is bet- 
ter to (h‘Iay the ploughing of the 
potato land for a few days, than run 
the risk of losing a whole ci’op of so 
excellent an esculent. 

1 may here mention an experi- 
ment in regard to tiio potato, which 
shows til at a larger crop has been 
received by planting the sets in 
autumn than in s])ring. Those who 
have tried this system on a large 
scale say, that the increai-c is in the 
ratio of 1 11 to 80 bolls per acre. 
If this is near the truth, it w'ould 
indicate, tiiat the sets may safely 
be entrusted to lie in the ground 
all \\ inter upon the dung; and could 
we be a ‘is u red <»f their safety there 
in all cases, the potatoes of this 3*ear, 
sclcet(*d in the manner aliove de- 
scribed, might be used as seed this 
winter, and preserved ns such, in the 
ground, in a safer state than even in 
the .'‘tnall pits. Sncli an experiment 
may be tiicd this winter. In dry 
leather, without much risk of losing 
the futiiie crop ; for if, on examination 
in ‘“piing, it siiould be found that all 
tin- sets have rotti-d in the drilb', there 
woulil bo jilenty of time to replant 
the crop, in its proiier season, with 

Tug Kisin'O Puiec 

‘‘ What we predicted in one of our 
rccciU papers is (i:iil\ iK'corn'ng realised 
to a'l ex. ( Ml wljicli is imw e\eitmg ge- 
attiniion, anil, \Ailh swine elassi«s 
of the pi'ople, has .ilnadv proiluced 
gr. at alarm and an\iety for the future. 
We bliiO d at that linu-, that though the 
reluni f fiiie m wailier, about the middle 
of last uieiith, had .saved the harvest, 
and given us a erop iniieh more than 
had been ami<*ipated, still there >^erc 
cause.s in tvperal'.on >\liieh would keep 
up the prices- of wheat and Hour ; and 
th.'it, at least for many weeks to come, 
wheat w'ould not fall in tho British 
market. 

It should bo borne in mind that the 
getting in of the harvest is very closely 
followed by the wheat seed-time, and 
that two causes arc then alw’ays opera- 
ting to maintain and raise the price of 
wheat. There is, first, a large call op 
the stock in hand for seed wheat ; and, 
secondly, the farjners are too busy to 
carry their corn into market, and ac- 
cortUngly tho market is ill supplied. 


the sets that had survived till that 
time, by the means of preservation 
used. 

I have heard of farmers in this 
nciglibourhood who are phiiit^ing their 
potato crop ill this favourable w'eathc:-; 
and it does seem very probable that, as 
each set i.s xdaced at a considerable 
distance from the other, and in cir- 
cumstances to resist frost— namely, 
amongst plenty of dung and earth— 
the entire number may escajie putre- 
faction.” 

No doubt, if the potato crop shall 
iwove to be very generally alleeted, the 
price of corn will rise yet further, and 
may be for a long time maiutaincu. 
But this is a very different thing from 
a scarcity of that article, which wo 
believe is merely visionary. "VVe must 
be fed with corn if we cannot got tho 
potato in its usual ])lenty; ami it is 
tho certainty, m* rather the expecta- 
ti<»n, of this, wdiicli has raided the twice 
of the former. In the coui>e of last 
month (Ociober) we met with an ad- 
mirable article on this subject, in tho 
columns of JJc/rs IIVWi*/// iMessau/i?'^ 
which we do not liesitatc to adi)pt"^as 
clear in it.s view’.-J, hopeful in its tone, 
and strictly rational in its argument. 


</F WnUAT AX»> I'lolk. 

A third cau.se is also in operation to 
jn’odufc the same e.Toct — that of an un- 
roas«ni.d)le alririn a^vays rcMilling from 
an ill supplied m.u'kt t. 

“ I« woulil srcjii asTf-uisli'ng .and cv<* 
ineivdibh’ to men uho argue only iheo- 
reticidl_\ , th.'it tli ugh xear afli r year 
the same uuifurm causes opcjiiU', and 
produce exactly the same c'lfi cts, yet 
that this aspect of the in;|iket should 
continue to delude and mislead the pub- 
lic mind ; hut so it i«, in the curn-mar- 
ki't, and wiihthe Uritish public in gene- 
ral ; for thoiigli they see through a long 
succession of years thsit wheat and Hour 
invariably rise in the market imme. 
diately after harvest and iluring seed- 
time, and tlioiigh they ought to under- 
Stand that this rise is produced by the 
quantity required for seed, and by the 
busy occupation of the fanners, they 
still perversely attribute it to another 
cause, e.\isting only in tluir own appre- 
hensions, namely, that the recent har- 
vest has been deficient, and that the 
market is ill supplied because there is 
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aft insufficient stock with which to sup- 
ply it. 

As it is the inflexible rule of our 
paper to apply itself on the iiislant to 
correct all popular errors and to dis- 
sipate all unreasonable panics, we feci 
ourselves called upon to say, that the 
present rise in the price of corn results 
only from the very serious failure of 
the potato crop in many of our own 
counties, and still more materially in 
Belgium and other foreign kingdoms. 
From the mere circumstance of thoir 
numbers only, to Mty nothing of thoir 
habits and necessities, an immense quan- 
tity of tins food is required for the sus- 
tenance of many millions of the com- 
munity ; and when the crop fails to such 
an extensive degree as it has done in 
the present case, this vast numerical 
proportioD of every state must neces- 
sarily be chiefly maintained from the 
stock of corn. If the potato crop fail 
at home, the poor are directly thrown 
upon the corn-market, and the j>riee of 
corn must iicce.ssanly rise in ])ropi»r. 
tion to the increased demand. 'NVino-e 
the potato crop has failed abroad, the 
supply of foreign corn must necessarily 
be directed to tliat quarter, and thcre- 
foi^ less corn will be imported into the 
British market. 

“ Now, it is the expectation of this 
result, which, together with the wheat 
seed-time and the full occupation of the 
faimers, is producing the pre.sent rite 
in the British corn-market, and these 
causes w ill probably continue to operate 
for some time longer. 

In some parts of the country, such 
as our northern and eastern couniie.s, 
%e understand the current judgment to 
be, that though the harvest has pro- 
duced inoru bushela than in an a^ erage 
year, the weight per bushel is less than 
last year, and that the deficiency of the 
quality brings the produce down in such 
districts to less than an average crop. 
But if we set against this the happier 
result of the wheat harvest in our 
southern and w'estern counties, we must 
still retain our former opinion, that 
there is at least no present ground for 
any thing like a panic, either amongst 
the pubuc in general or amongst the 
farmers themselves. The public as yet 
have DO cause to dread any thing like 
that rety serious scarcity which some 

*otm papers have amiounced, and the 
Ihrmers themselves have no cause to 
mppreheud such a sudden and extraor. 
dioary state of the market, as would 
Involve tihem the general sujBTering of 
the community.** 


We shall now close our remarks on 
the subject of the Scottish Harvest. 
In thus limiting our remarks to the 
harvest in Scotland, wo have been 
actuated by' no narrow spirit of na- 
tionality, but have Judged it liglit, in 
treating a subject of sucii importance, 
to confine ourselves to that portion of 
the United Kingdom in which we pos- 
sessed me.ms of obtaining iuformution 
w'hich positively could be relied uiion. 

' Indeed, were it not for the paramount 
importance of the question, which will 
soon be founded on as a topic for politi- 
cal discussion, we should hardly have 
addressed ourselves to the task. But 
we have noticed, with great disgust, 
the efforts of the Lcagne. to intliuuici*, 
at this particular crisis, the public 
mind, by gross misrepresentations of 
our position and prospects; and, being 
eonvineed tlmt a more dangerous and 
designing faction never yet thrust 
themselves iutopublie notice, wo have 
thought it right, in the first instance, 
to collect and to classify our facts. 
This done, we have yet a word or 
two in store for the members of the 
mountebank coalition. 

No evil is tinniixed ^uth good. 
The murmurs of the alarmists at 
liome, nnfotinded as wc believe them 
to be, have brought out, more clearly' 
than we could have htnjcd for, the 
state of foreign feeling with regaid to 
British ent(‘r|)rise, and llie )>rospeets 
of future sti{>{>h' upon which this 
country' must depend, should the 
sliding-seale be abrogated and all im- 
port duties abolished. 'J'he mo^t 
infatuated Leaguer Vi ill hardly deny, 
that if the corn-law Inid eea.s<d to 
exist three years ago, and a great 
part of our poorer .voils had in e»»nsc- 
queiice been removed from tillage, 
our prcseut position with regard to 
food must have been infinitely woi>e. 
In fact, we should then have ])re- 
sented the unhappy spectacht of a 
great industrial comnninity inca])nble 
of rearing food for its population at 
home, and solely dependent for a sui>- 
ply on foreign states ; and that, too, 
in a year when the harvests througli- 
ont Europe, and even in America, 
have suffered. And here, by the 
w'ay, before going further, let iis re- 
mark, that the advocates of th 
L(*agac never seem to have contem- 
plated, at all events they have never 
grappled with, the notorious fact, that 
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theelfectflof most iinpropitious seasons 
are felt far beyond the confines of the 


British Isles. This year, indeed, we 
were the last to sutler; and the 
memory of the youngest of us, who 
has 'attained the age of reason, will 
furnish him with examples of far 
sevcrei' seasons than that w'hich has 
just gone by. What, then, is to be 
done, should thee proportion of the 
land in tillage be reduced below the 
iiiiirk which, in an average 3’car, 
could supply’' our popnialion with 
food — if, at the same time, a fa- 
mine were to occur abroad, and dc- 
X)rive the continental agriculturists of 
their surplus store of corn? The 
answer is a short one — Our people 
must neassarihi stakvk. The niaiiii- 
facturers would be the first to feel the 
ap])aliiug misery of their situation, 
ami the men w'hom they would have 
to thank for the severest and most 
lingering death, are the chosen apos- 
tles of the League ! 

Is this an overdrawn picture? I^et 
us see. KiMiue at this moment is 
coin iiiced that we arc on the verge of 
a state of famine. Almost all the 
Treiuh Journalists, believing what 
they in’obably wi>h for, and misled by 
the repealing how I, and faint-hearted 
liredictions of the coward, as.^umo 
that onv iiome stock of provision is 
not Miliicient to last us for the ensu- 
ing w inter. That is Just the situation 
to which w'c .shouhl be reduced trenf 
}e.ar, if Messrs C»>bdeii, Ihigjit. and 
Coiiijiaiiy had their will. What, 
then, says our neighbour, and now 
most niagiianiinuus ally ? Is he will- 
ing — for they allege they have a snjH'r- 
lluity — to supply us in this time of 
li^ jiotlietieal di^tre^s— to act the i>art 
of the good Sainariiaii, and jiour, not 
wine and oil, but corn into our 
wounds? Is he about to take the 
noblest revenge upon a former adAer- 
by showing himself, in the mo- 
iiiclit of need, a benefactor instead of 
ft foe? Oh, my Lord A.shley! you 
and others, Avliose spirit is more timid 
than becomes your blood, had better 
look, ere you give up the main- 
stay of your country’s prosperity 
— ere you surrender the cause of 
the agriculturist — to tlie animus that 
is now manifested abroad. We 
have reason to bless Heaven that it 
has been thus early shown, before, by 
mean and miserable concession to 
the clamours of a selfish interest, W'e 


have placed Britain for the first 4i me 
absolutely at the mercy of a foreign 
power. Scarce a Journal iu France 
that does not tell you — loudly — bold- 
ly — exultingly— what treatment w'e 
may expect from their hands. At 
last,” they say, “ we have got this 
perfidious Albion iu our pOAver. Na- 
ture has done for us, in her cycle, 
what for centuries the force of our 
arms and concentrated i-ancour could 
not achieve. The English news- 
papers 'in ever}' column teem A\ith 
the tidings of failure. The crop of 
corn is bad beyond any former expe- 
rience. It cannot suffice to feed one 
half of the population. I’lie potato 
crop also, which is the sole subsist- 
ence of Ireland, is thoroughly ruined. 

^ Scarce a minute fraction of it can be 
‘ used for the purposes of human food. 
'J'he British Cabinet arc earnestly de- 
liberating on the propriety of opening 
the jiorts. The public, almost to a 
man, are demanding the adoption of 
that measure — and doubtless erelong 
they Avill be opened. 

What, then, arc w’c to do ? Are 
wc to be guilt) of the egregious folly 
of sup]>lAiug our huge and ovejtgroAvn 
rival, at the moment when we have 
the oiiportuiiity to strike a blow at 
the very centre of her system, and 
that without having recourse to the 
slightest belligerent njt»asure.s? Are 
we, at the coninieuccment of her iiu- 
jicnding iniserv, to rccijirocate with 
England — that England Avhich aircst- 
ed us in the nfuLt of our career of 
cinnpie'-t, swejit oiiriiaAies from the 
seas, balllod our bravest armies, and 
led aAAay our Kmpi'ror cajitive? The 
mail who can entertain such an idea 
- — Oc he Avho he may— is a traitor to 
the honour of his country. Let Eng- 
land ui»en lier ])orts if she w ill, and as 
she but let us at the self-same 
moment be prepared to cnosic oiir 
own. Let not one grain of corn, if 
possible, be exported from France. 
We have plenty, and to spare. Our 
hardy peasantiy can pass the winter 
ill comfort ; whilst, on the opposite 
side of the Channel, w'e shall have the 
satisfaction of beholding our haughty 
enemy convulsed, and Avallowiiig lilvc 
a stranded Leviathan on the shore 1 
We pity the brave Irish, but we shall 
not help them. To do so w*ould be, 
in fact, to exonerate Britain of her 
greatest and primary burden.” 

This is the language which the 
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Fiwh journalists are using at tho 
present moment. Let no Englishman 
tlohiilc himself into the belief that it 
docs not express the true seutiments 
of the nation. We know something 
of the men whose vocation it is to 
compound these patriotic articles. 
They arc fostered under tlio pernici- 
ous system >vhicli converts the penny- 
a-iincr into that anomalous hybrid, a 
Peer of France— which makes it al- 
most a necessary qualificalioii to be- 
come a statesman, that the aspirant 
* has been a successful scribbler in the 
public journals. And this, forsooth, 
they call the genuine aristocracy of 
talent I Their whole aim is to l)e 
popular, even at the expense of truth. 
Tlioy arc paiidars to the w'eakness of 
a nation for their own individual ad- 
vancomeut. They have no stake in 
the country save the groy goose-quill 
they dishonour ; and yet they atiect 
to lead tho opinions of the ]»eople, 
and — to the discredit of tlie iVeiich 
intellect ho it recortled —they do in a 
groat measure lead them. In short, 
it is a rufliaii piv<s, and we know well 
by what means France lias lieen ruf- 
fi'anixej. The war party — as it calls 
itself — is .strong, and has boon reared 
Up by the uureinitting exertions of 
these felons of society, who, for the 
sake of a cheer to tiekle their own 
de>)>icablo vanity, would nut he-itate 
for a inomoiil, it they had the power, 
to wTap Europe again in the flames 
of universal war. Such will, (l«jubt- 
less, one day he the re.^iilt of this 
unbridled liceii.'io. The demuii is 
not yet exorcised from Franco, and 
the horrors of the Kevolufioii may 
be acted over again, Mitli such addi- 
tional retiiiemciUs of brutaliry ns 
foregone experience sliiill .suggest. 
Meantime, we say to our ow’ii doiue.s- 
tic shrbikers — Is Ihi? a season, wlien 
such a spirit is abroad, to make our- 
selves dependent for subsistence — 
wl*.ich‘is life — upon the chance of a 
foreign supply ? 

Yes, geiiilemenjoumalistsof France 
— whether you be peers or not— you 
have spoken out a little too early. 
The blindest of us now can see you 
in yppj: genuine character and colours. 
But(3'e8t satisfied ; tho day of retri- 
butioDf.as you impiously dare to term 
it, has not yet arrived. Britain does 
not want your com, and not for it will 
she abandon an iota of her system. 
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There can be no doubt, that the news 
of a famine here tvotild bo received 
in France with more joy than tlie 
tidings of a second Marengo. Tho 
mere expectation of it has already 
intoxicated the press; and, accord- 
ingly, they have begun to speculate 
npou the probable conduct of other 
foreign powows, in tho event of our 
ports being opened. Belgium, they 
arc delighted to find, is in so bad a 
situation, in so far as regiU'ds its crop, 
that the august King Leo)>old has 
thoiight'propcr to issue a ]niblic de- 
claration, that his own royal mouth 
shall for the next year remain inno- 
cent of the flavour of a single potato. 
This look.s welb Belgium, it is lioped, 
is not ov'cr-abundant in w’hcat ; but, 
oven if she were, Belgitiin owo.s nmch 
to France, and — a meaning a.s;teri>k 
covei*s and convoys the renuiiiiiiig 
part of the Inuendo. Hwainpy llol- 
iand. they say, can do Britain no 
gi>od — nay, have not the eauti*'iis 
Diiteli been luTondiaml with Biitiiin, 
and fore-lalled, by ))ve\ ions purchiwe, 
the calculated supply of rice? Will 
done, Buta^i!ln merchant! Tn this 
inst.ineo, at least, you are plaung the 
game for France. 

I’licu they have high hopi's fr«nn 
the ZoLLVKHKix. That combhiallou 
has evidently to dread tho rhalrv of 
British manufacture, and its nnui.e.i rs 
arc too slirewd to lo-e this gl«ni'ms • 
oppi.rruiiiiy of barricailo. 'J'licre ate, 
tlnTcfwro, hopes that tiermanv, ulti'ilv 
forgetting the days of siib'idie^, will 
slinr her pf»rts for export, and al-o 
jireveut the docent of I’olish omu. 

If not, winter is m‘ar at Iiauil, and 
the nioiitlis of the rl\( r>. may he. 
fi'or.eii before a snp]ily can bo sent 
to the. stalling British. Aii(dh*r 
deliiditfnl prospect for young and 
regenerated l'’rjincc 1 

AKso, mysterious rumours arc afloat 
with regard to the policy of the Auto- 
crat. It is said, he too is going to 
shut up — whether from hatrcil to Bri- 
tain, or paternal anxiety for the w el- 
faro of his subjects, docs not appear. 
Yet there is not a Farisiau scribe of 
them all but derives liis inforniation 
direct from tho secret cabinet of 
Nicholas. Then there is America — 
have w^e not rumours of war there ? 
How mucli depends upon tho result of 
the speocli which Pi’esident Polk shall 
deliver I JIc know s well by this tune 
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tliat England is threatened with fa- 
mine— and will he bo fool enough to 
submit to a compromise, wdien by 
simple, embargo he might enforce his 
country’s claims? So that altogether, 
in the opinion of the Frcncli, wo are 
like to have the worst of it, and may 
be shcerly starved into any kind of 
submJbsioii. 

No thanks to Cubden and Co. that 
this is not our case at present. The 
abolition of the corn-rliity would be 
iimiU'di.ately followed bj’ the abandon* 
nient of a large part of the soil now 
tuider tillage. Every year w’C should 
learn to dei*cnd more and more upon 
ff)r(‘igii snpjily, and give iij) a further 
]»oriiou of our own agricultural toil, 
i’lace us in that position, and let a bad 
st-a^on, which shall affect not only us, 
but the Continent, come rounds- and 
the (In-ams of France will be realized. 
Cicntlemen of England — aou that arc 
w.i\eriiig from your former faith — 
Avill yon refuse tlie los.son aObrded 
y<m, by tliis premature exultation on 
the part of our dangerous neighbour? 
l>o you not see what weight France 
CAhlently altjiches to the rci)cal of oiir 
pruteeiion (liiiicte — how aiixiouFly she 
i«. washing — how earne^tly she is 
]u‘a\iiig for it? tf you will not be- 
II(‘\e >oiir friends, will you not take 
w aruiug from an enemy V Would j ou 
liold it ehivulry, if you suav an antago- 
’ ni^r before you armed at all j)oint.s, 
and eoufideiit of furtlier assistance, to 
throw’ away your defensive armour, 
and leave yoursedves exposed to his 
attacks? Ainl yet, i.*? not Ihia pre- 
cisely w'liat will be done if you aban- 
don the prin( iple.s of i)rotection ? 

Aie A on afraid of that Avord, Pno- 
Tn TioN' V Sliame upon you, if jou 
are! No doubt it lias been most 
scaiKlaloiisly misreprc.scntcd by the 
cotton- mougeriug orators, but it is a 
great Avord, and a Aviso Avord, if truly 
and thoroughly understood. It does 
not mean that corn shall be grown in 
this country for your benefit or that 
of any exclusive class — Avere it so, 
protection Avoiild be a AATong — but it 
means, that at all times there shall be 
maintained in the country an amount 
of food, reared Avithin itself, sufficient 
for the sustenance of the nation, in 
case that war, or some other external 
cause, should shut np all other sources. 
Am! this, which is in fact protection 
for the nation — a just and wdse se- 
cuiity against fiimiuc, in which the 
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poor and the rich arc equally' in|cr- 
ested — is per\’ci*te(I by the chimney- 
stalk proprietors into a imsilive na- 
tional grievance. Why, the question 
lies in a nutshell. Corn wdll not be 
grown in tliis country, unless you giA'C 
it an adequate market. Admit foreign 
corn, and you not only put a stop to 
agricultmal improvement in reclrtim- 
iiig AViK-ste land, by means of Avliich 
production may be carried to an in- ’ 
definite degree, but you also throAv a 
vast giiaiitily of the land at pre.sent 
productive out of bearing. Supjiose, 
then, that next year, all protection 
being abolished, the quantity of grain 
laised in the country is but equal to 
half the demand of the po[)ulation ; 
foreign corn, of course, must come in 
t3 snpi>ly the deficicnc 3 \ W’e shall 
‘not enlarge upon the first argument 
Avliieh must occur to cverj' thinking 
person — the argument being, that in 
such a state of things, the foreigucr, 
whoever he may be, Avith whom avo 
arc dealing, has it in his pow'cr to 
demand and exact any price ho 
])leases for his cum. What say the 
Cobdenites in an.sAver to thi.s ? “ Oh, 

then, Ave phall charge the foreigner a 
cono^ponding pike for our cottons 
and our calicoes ! ” N o, gentlemen — 
that AA ill not do. We have no doubt 
this idea has entered into jour calcu- 
lations, and that you hoixs through a 
scarcity' of hoine-groAvn corn, to real- 
ize ail augmented profit on your pro- 
duce — in sliort, to be the only gainers 
ill a time of general distress. But 
there is a ilaAv in your reasoning, too 
jialpable to bo overlooked. The 
foreigner can th wiiiwat calico^ but 
the British nation c.VNNor dv without 
bread. I’lio Avaiits of the stomach 
are i)aramount — nothing can enter 
into competition Avith them. The 
German, Pole, or Frenchman, may, 
for a season, Avear a ragged coat,-or 
an inferior shirt, or even dispense 
with the latter ganuent, if it so 
pleases him ; and yet siitlor conipara- 
tiA’clv' nothing. But AAhat arc. our 
population to do, if broad is not pro- 
curable except at the enormous 
prices w'hich, Avhou you abolish pro- 
tection, you entitle the foreigner to 
charge? HaA'c you the heart to 
respond, in the only imaginable 
answer — it is a mere monosyllable — 
Starve ? 

Bnt suppose that, for the first tA\'o 
years or so, Ave Avent on SAvimmingly 
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— jthat there were good awd plentiful 
seasons abroad, and that coni flowed 
into our market abundantly from all 
quarters of the world. Suppose that 
bread became cheaper than wc ever 
knew it before, that our maniitacturcs 
were reatUly and greedily taken, and 
that we had realised the manufactu- 
ring Eden, which the disciples of De- 
vil’s- dust have predicted, as the imme- 
diate consequence of our abandoning 
all manner of restrictions. How wiil 
this state of unbounded prosperity 
allcct the land ? For every five 
shillings of fall in the juice of the 
quarter of wheat, fresh districts aaIU 
be abandoned by the i>lougli. The 
farmer will be unable to work them 
at a profit, and so he will cease 
to grow grain. He may put steel's 
upon them ; or they may be covered 
with little fancy \illas, or Oweiiite 
parallelograms, to suit the ta?te of 
the modern philosopher, and accomo- 
date the additional population who 
are to assist in tin' prospective crops 
of calico. The cheaper corn then is, 
the small(?r will become our home- pro- 
ducing surface. The cliaw- bacon will 
be driven to the railroads, where tli<*rc 
is alri‘ady a tolerable diunand fur him. 
The flail will be silent in the barn, 
and the song of the reaper in the fields. 

Lot us suppose this to last for a 
few years, during which Lord John 
Ilusscll— the AVliigs having, in the 
meantime, got rid of all graduating 
scnq)les and come back to power — has 
taken an opportnnitj’ of enriching the 
peerage by elevating tlie re-doubted 
ColKleii to its ranks. But a change 
sinldcnly passes across the spiiit of 
our dream. At once, and like a thun- 
derbolt — without w'ariiing or })rc.s.igo 
— comes a himine or a war. >Ve care 
not which of them is taken as an il- 
lustration. Both are calamities, nii- 
ft)rtunately, well know'll in this coun- 
try ; and w’C hardly can expect that 
many years shall pass over our heads 
■w'ithout the oceurrcncc of <mc or other 
of them. Lot us take the evil of 
man’s creating — war. The Channel 
is filled with French shipping, and all 
along the coast, from (/upe Hshant to 
EUiaorc, the ports* arc rigidly shut. 
Mean time American cruisers are 
scanring the Atlantic, chasing our 
mercliantmen, and embarassing com- 
mnnication with the colonies. Also, 


there is war in the Mediterraiieaiu 
Wc have fifty, nay, a hundred points 
to watch with our vessels — aliundred 
isolated interests to maintain, and 
these demand an immense and yet a 
divided force. Convoys cannot bo 
spared without lo.ss of territory, and 
then — wdiat becomes of us at homo ? 

Most miserable is the prospect ; and 
yet it does appear, if we arc mad 
enough to abandon protection, per- 
fectly inevitable. With but a portion 
of our laml in tillage — an aiignieiit- 
ed i)opuhition — no stored corii—no 
mean.s of recalling for tivo years at 
the soonest, even if avc confd spare 
seed, and that is questionable, the 
dormant energies of the earth ! — Can 
you fancy, my Lord Ashley, or you, 
converted Mr Kscolt, what Britain 
would be then? We will tell yon. 
Xt»t perhaps a i>rey — for w'e w ilf not 
even imagine such" degradation — but 
a bargainer and compounder w ith an 
inferior power or powers, whom she 
might have bearded for centuries with 
impunity, had not some selfi."!! traitors 
been wicked enough to demand, and 
.some infatuated statesmen foolish 
enough to giant, the abrogation of 
that protection which is her sole se- 
curity^ fur pre-eminence. What are 
all the cotton bales of ^Uniche.-iter in 
comparison with such considerations 
these y (> Devil's-dust — Devil’s- 
diHt ! Have we really d(‘clined .so far, 
that yon are to bt* the Sinon to bring 
ns to this soiTV ])ass V Js the poison- 
ed breath of the ca-siiist to destroy tlie 
prosperity of those — 

Quos nequo Tydiiles, nec Larissoius 
Achillc.s 

Non anni domucro deccm, non millo 
carinte ! ” 

It may be so — for a small shard- 
beetle can upset a massive candle- 
stick ; and it will be so assimully, if 
the protective principle i.s abandoned. 
The first duty of a nation is to rear 
food for its inhabitants from the bo- 
som of its own soil, and woe must fol- 
io w*^ if it relies for daily sustenance 
upon another. We can now form a 
fair estimate of the probable conti- 
nuance of the supply, from the prema- 
ture exultation exhibited in the fo- 
reign journals, and avc shall be worse 
than fools if wo do not avail ourselves 
of the lesson. 
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<leiierak tlie, fr»»m the Russian of 
Pushkin, 41. 

German school of painting, the, 4S7. 
(ileig'.s life of Marlborough, notice of, 4, 
Glciinmtehkin railway, the — Ilow wo 
got it up, and how we got out of it, 
4.'i.8. 

Gloucester, the Duke of, cliararter of, 
719. 

Gbethe and Eettiiu, the correspon- 
dence of, 8."»8, 

Go<-(hc*.s Torquato Tasso, translations 

Irom, 87. 

Gotha eaiial, the, 68. 

(irafton, tin* Duke of, M'alpole's elia- 
raeter of, 718 

Grain crop, quantity, &c., of the, in 
Scotlaiul, 7()9 — and its (juality, 779. 
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89J, 461. 

(Jrarnl geni*ral junction and indefinite 
e.xteusion railway rliapsoily. (514. 
Giei'k Riw’olution, sketches of the, 496. 
(Jricslmch, f.ifl of the, 767. 

(Juarrios of South Arncrii’a, the, .*>."4. 
Guilds of Constantinople, the, 696. 
Gunning, the Misses, 72(). 

Gustav us Vasa, notices of, 66. 

ITahn-Hahn, the Countes.s, 71. 
llakem the slave, a tale extracted from 
the history of Poland. Chapter I., 
6(56 -Chap. 11., 561— Chap. HI., .563 
— Cliap. IV., 565— Chap. V., 567 
— Chap. VI., 56,9. 

Hamilton, the Duchess of, 720. 

Handel, character of the music of, 
673. 

Harvest the Scottish, 769 — quantity of 

the grain crop, ib and its quality, 

770 — cause of the inferiority of the 
wheat, 771 — and of the dearness of 
bread, 772 — state of the potato crop, 
775 — potatoes for seed, 778 — rising 
price of wheat and flour, 780 — affords 
no argitment for abolition of the 
corn- laws, 781. 
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cised, 377- 
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viewed, 4(>7. 
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2, 7til. 
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Lay oi' St ark a t her, tin*, 671. 

Lay of the wi.M* Oleg, the, from the 
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of, 3. 
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of, 267. 
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nev„ 1 7.3. 
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appearances, Si.v., 736, 
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022 — ou ks, ib. — i ii'sect *,023 — a nt s. 024 
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363. 
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view of, 407. 
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I>u 10 . 18 , 312. 
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Newcastle, Duke of, chara<’ter of, 731), 
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JMfa. 4t).S. . .V meditation, hv .1. I), 
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l*otato ci’ijp, state of the, throuffhout 
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l^rofeftitiini'nt, from the Russian of 
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ACalpolf’.'* nHmoir.s of the reign of 
Ceorge 11 1., 713. 

Riehc lii u, Marshal, 730. 
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Specimen <»f Ins Ivrics, translat'd 
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Reformation by punishment, on, 120. 

Reign of Ceorge 111., \\ al pole’s me- 
moirs of tin*, 713. 

Religion, state of, during the eighteenth 
century, 7 1 4. ' 

Rr'inembianee, from the Russian of 
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Sa'if'd ^^•'(•ii^ure of, at Lucca, 020. 
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Sandwich, Ja»r»l, anecdote of, 724. 
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the, 424. ’’ . ^ 

ScH nee <»f I.inguages, Kavanagh s, re- 
vli'w of, 4<»7. 

Scott's hiatojical romances, remarks 

on. .345. 

Scottish harvest, the, 7(>9 — quantity 
and qualit \ of the grain crop, ib, 770 

— cause i>f the irdi'tior quality of the 
wheat, 77 l- and of the liigh price of 
tu-c.id, 7# 2 — atato of the potato crop, 
775. 
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Si a. to the, from Pushkin, 144. 
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.'^eeh.Mon, bv J. Ih, 752. 

Sei'imd Pandora, the, 711. 
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Shavv, T. H., sp'eimens of the lyrics 
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Silk manufactory of Ca-ertn, the, 492. 

Siniinons, B., Muhmood the Ghaznavide, 
by, 266. 

Sketches of Italy. Lucca, 617 — agri- 
culture round Lucca, 619 — sagena, 
(i2t> — lupins ib. — hemp, ib. — trees 
and oak,s, 622 — insects, 623 — ants 
C24 — shooting lish, 025 — owls, 626 

— the ittiprovisatore, ib. — tables- 
d’hotes — Mr Suapley, 628 — hints for 
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StauUbach, fall of the, 706. 
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Stephens, Mr, letters Frofs, on the results 
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* bCagkholm, description of, 59. 

^ Storm, the, from POshkin, 40. 

Stralsond, sketch of, 56. 

Strnensee, Count, 729. 
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Part n., 673. 
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Tacitus, as a historian. .3h9 
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Titian, remarks on the st^le, &c. of, 
420 
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Torquato Tasso, Goethe’s, translations 
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his death 719. 
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Turks, domestic manners of the, 688. 
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Vitlars, Mar^l, 650, 651. 

Villeroi, Marshal, 651, 652— his defeat 
at Ramilies, 661. 
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to the, 591. 

Voltaire’s Ago of Louis XIV, remarks 
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Walpoles memoirs of the reigu of 
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